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The  gas  that  wouldn't  work— does  J 


While  the  cost  of  al- 
most everything  else 
you  use  has  steadily 
mounted  in  the  past 
decade,  the  cost  of 
good  light,  due  to  im- 
provements made  by 
General  Electric 
Company  engineersin 
the  incandescent 
lamp,  has  as  steadily 
declined. 


In  1894  a  new  gas  was  discovered 
in  the  air  we  breathe.  It  seemed  so 
useless  that  it  was  named  "Argon" 
— from  two  Greek  words  which 
mean  "it  won't  work." 

But  this  Argon  gas  is  now  pumped 
into  modern  electric  lamp  bulbs  and 
does  work.  It  helps  your  lamp  to  give 
you,  for  the  same  money,  fifty  times 
more  light  than  your  grandmother's 
candles  gave  her. 
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Savannah,   Ga.,    518 
Scarlet  fever,    506,   700 
Schick  contest,  222,  223 
Schick  tests,   521,    700 
Schlichting,  L.  A.,  305 

A  lariat  for  opportunity,  331 
School,    Home   and   Community    (peri- 
odical), 428 
Schools 

Causes   for   leaving,   Boston,    331 
,        Community  studies  in,  696 
Control   of   new,    405 
International  contacts,   205 

New  School  and  Old  School,"  343 
Poor  health,  257 
Text-books,    108 
See  also  Xew   School 
Schools  and   education    (social   institu- 
tions), 357 
Schreiber,  Adele,  542 
Science,  40 
Scientific  management,  526 
Scientific  Papers  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national     Congress     of     Eugenics, 

Scientific   research,    160 

Scott,   H.  L.,  355   bis 

Scott,     M.    J.,     Greenwich     joins    the 
world,   403 

Scoutmasters,  504 

Scrimschire,  Mrs.  Kate,  234 

Sea  Islands,  465 

Sears,   Amelia,  98 

Seligman    H    J.,  Federal  power  to  end 
lynching?    (letter),   232 

Sergeant,  E.  S.,  243 

Christmas  in  the  Pueblos,  252 

Settlements,   political  work    384 

Seville,    Thorndike,    612 

Sex  and  Dreams    (Stekel),   111 

Seydour,   M.,  489 

Shadows    of    the    Christ     (silhouette), 
244,  269-274 

Shepperson,   G.   B.,   118 

Sherbon,  F.   B.,   517 

Shields,  L.  F.,  Hops  and  play  in  Ore- 
gon, 407 

Ship-owners    and    unionism,    86 

Shoptalk,   118,  234,  358.  428,  542,  712 

Shrimps,  dredging  for  (ill.),  345  bis 

sickness  and   poverty,   702 

Silhouettes  by  Grossek,  243,  244,  269- 

Sinclair  oil  gusher   (ill.),  18 

Sisson.    E.    O.,    Often    sincere,    some- 

times   highminded    (letter),    116 
Site     Planning    in     Practice     (Thomp- 

son),   110 

Sleszynski,  Thaddeus,  712 
Sloss,    Mrs.,   679 
Slums 

Elimination,  214 

Paintings  and  sketches  by  J.  Myers, 


Rouge    River,    637 

Roylance,    w!    G.,    Plumb    Plan    and 

labor  domination    (letter),   116 
Rubmow,   I.    M.,   665 

Medical  factors  in  family  case  work, 

Rushmore,   D.   B.,   655 
Russia 

Xansen's  work,   264 

New  educational  font,  437 

Sending  money  to,  213 
Russian-American    Industrial    Corpora- 
tion, 213 
Russian    children,     voluntary    hunger, 

Ruthenberg,   C.  E.,   678 
Ryan,   Father,   116 


Quakers.      See    Friends    Service    Com- 
mittee 
Queenston-Chippawa  development,  588 

589    (ill.) 
Canal   at   Lundys   Lane  curve    (ill.), 

584 

Quencher    (drawing),    567 
Quoits,  103 
Quotas,  379 

Commissioner     Husband's     immigra- 
tion   program.    667 
Quota   for    1620    (cartoon),   666 
See  also   Immigration 


Rabfacs,  484 

Race  and  Xational  Solidarity   (Josey), 

708 

Race  and  the  biologists,  226 
Race  problem,  5,  148 

Race    defects    and    alcohol     (letter). 


Safety,   real   philosophy   of,    104 

"Safety    First,"    104 

Sailors  Union,  86 

St.  Helena,  S.  C.,  5,  149,  341  bis,  465, 

483 

St.    Lawrence   River,   574,   588 
St.  Louis 

Agencies'  new  leaders,   118 

Community    Council    office    manual 
101 

Foundlings.  330 

Provident  Association.  201 
St.    Paul.    Minn.,    behavior   clinic,    234 
Salem,   Ore.,  407 
Salomon.  Alice.  354  bis 
San    Felipe.    252 
San  Francisco.   610 
San    Francisquito    Power    Plant    (ill.), 

San    Pedro.   86,   87 
Sand  paintings,   337  bis 


Smith.  Alfred  E.,  411,  498,  555,  573 
Stake   of  the  public — in   power  con- 
trol, 574 

Smith,  David,  348 

Smith-    Geddes,    Ghosts    vs.    children 
673 

Smith     Jessica,    Dollars   to   the    Volga, 

Smith  College  Community  Chest    338 
Smoke,  558   (ill.),  559,  563 
Smoke   in   cities,  223 
Smoking   for  children,   394 
Smoot,   Reed,   377 
Snakedance,  254 
Snow  and  rain  dance,   254 
Snowden,  Philip,  497 
Social  agencies 
Doorkeepers,   100 
Earnings,  507 
State-wide  councils,  358 
Social  ethics,    227 
Social   finance 

Endowment  earnings,  685 
Voluntary  giving,  374 
What   the  client   pays,    507 
See  also  Finance 

Social  hygiene,  reading  lists,  536,  537 
Social   Hygiene  Bureau.   515 
Social     institutions      (High      school 
course).    57.    115,    173,    231      299 
357,    357   bis,   421,   481,    539,   64S~ 
719 

Social   order    (social    institutions),    173 
Social  practice,  92,   197,  328,  512    702 

Books,    191 
Social     Problems     and     Social     Policy 

(Ford),  227 
Social   science,    227 
Social  studies.   56,   114,   172,  230    298 
356,   356   bis,   420,   480,    538,   644^ 
718 
Social  welfare,   newspaper  advertising. 

Social  work,  228 

Decentralization  in  Boston  and  Bal- 
timore,  681 
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Ind 


ex 


General      practice      and      specialized 

practice,   678 

Mental  attitude  and  progress,  307 
New    York  situation,    192 
Priority    scale,    333 
State  conferences,    319 
Street  map  of,  414 
Social    work    shoptalk,    118,    234,    358, 

428,    542,    712 
Social   workers 
Classification,  78 
Maladjustment,    189 
Societe  Anonyme,   142-147 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

to  Children,  77,  92 
Society's    treatment    of    unfortunates, 

115 

Sociology,  books  on,  711 
Soddy,   Frederick,   161 
Some  Newspapers  and  Newspaper  Men 

(Villard),   416 

Songs  of  American  origin,  287 
South. 

Idle  slaves,  613 
Lynch   law,    backfires,    99 
Potential  power,  613 
Power  development,   611 
South  Carolina,  5,   148 
Oncoming  generation,  465 
Poor  farms,  516 
Power,  613 

Sparkes,  Malcolm,  350  bis 
Spiral  Spun   (ill.),  689 
Spoehr,   Dr.,    160 
Spring,    Freda,    103 
Springfield,   111.,    Recreation    Congress, 

217 

Springfield,    Mass.,    Community    Wel- 
fare Association,  511 
Stability    and    change    (Social    institu- 
tions), 57 

Standards,    human,    557 
Stannard,  Mrs.  Mae,  234 
State  conferences,   319 
State-wide    councils,    358 
Statisticians,    320 
Steam   engine,    569 
Steel     industry,     elimination     of     the 

twelve-hour  day,  479 
Steger,   Emil,   202 
Stein,  C.  S.,  493 

Housing  New  York's  two-thirds,  509 
Steinmetz,  C.  P.,  560,  618 
Stella,  Joseph,   127 

Coal    by-product    oven     (drawings), 

563-568 
Voice    of   the   city    (fine    paintings), 

142-147 

Sterling-Lehlbach  bill,   676,   678 
Stethoscope,    multiple   electrical,   454 
Stevenson,  M.   C.,   290 
Stockton,  Cal.,  542 
Story  of  the  Bible,  The   (Van   Loon), 

192-193 

Streams   and   forests,   620 
Strecker,     Reinhard,     prohibition     and 

reparation    (letter),    117 
Strong,   A.   L.,  431 

The  new   educational   front   in    Rus- 
sia, 437 

Strong,    Sydney,   431 
Struggle    for    Power    in    Moslem    Asia 

(Powell),  413 
Student,  term  defined  by  immigration 

commission,   208 

Student   Volunteer    Movement,    529 
Studies     in     Evolution    and     Energies 

(Holmes),  226 
Study     of     Internal     Government,     A 

(Hughes),  413 
Subway   (ill.),   146 
Sullenger,  T.   E.,   542 
SURVEY,   THE 

Foreword  by  the  editor,  245 
Function,  246 
Survey    Associates,   roster   and   report, 

245,  278-282 
Surveyor's  chain,    127 
Swartz,    Nelle,    letter   enclosing   appeal 

from   Hungary,  545 
Sweatshops  in  Porto  Rico,  209,  231 
Sweet,  W.   E.,  358 
Swift,  E.  J.,  118 
Swope,  Gerard,  555 

Eneineer's  place   in   society,   635 
Syphilis,  501 


Syracuse,  N.   Y.,  birth  control  confer- 
ence, 680 


Tacoma,     Wash.,     code    of     Kangaroo 

Court   of   Pierce   County  Jail,   31 
Tannenbaum,   Frank,    309   bis 

btakes  in   Mexico,  318  bis 
Taylor,    Ruth,    118 
Taylor  Society  and  labor,  526 
Teachers,      medical,      over-enthusiasm, 

453 

Teaching,  162,   163 
Tenement  House  Department,  166,  352 

bis,   383 

Tennessee,     child     health     demonstra- 
tion, 221 
Tennessee   River   project    (maps),   616, 

617 

Texas  prison  (letter),  422 
Text-books  in  schools,  108 
Theory,  A,  of  Consumption  (Kyrk), 

110 
Thinking,    114 

While  working,  404 
Thomas,  J.   H.,  497 
Thomson,  J.  Edgar,  97 
Thompson,  C.   B.,   392 
Three  Problem  Children,  503 
Thunderstorm  —  electric    photograph, 

635 
Thurston,   H.  W.,   181,  194 

Rochester    looks    experience    in    the 

eye,  197 

Timber,   diminution,   620 
Tirana,  Albania,   206 
Tobacco,    394 
Tokyo,  45 

Prisoners  in  earthquake,  707 
Tonkawa   oil   field,    26 
Tonsil  and  adenoid  clinic,  394 
Toomer,  Jean,  letter,  355 
Torrey,  R.   H.,  386 
Tousley,  Clare,  Junior  Month,  705 
Towne,  Miss,    149,  342  bis 
Towns    and    Town-Planning     (Hughes 

and  Lamborn),  415 
Traffic  in   women  and  children,   515 
Trails,   193,  386 
Transmission  towers  (drawing),  556 

Construction  gang  and  (ill.),  634 
Travelers'  Aid,  200 
Traveling   pusher    (drawing),    566 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  health  pamphlet,  393 
Trudeau,    E.    L.,    249 
Truitt,  Ralph,  712 
Tuberculosis 

Allegany  County,   393 

Leaflets,  223 

Mathewson's   recovery  from,   248 

North  Carolina  hospital,   701 

Tuberculosis  Worker,  The   (Jacobs), 
415 

Wisconsin   calendar,   394 
fulsa,    25 

McPherson  and   his  friends,   50 

Negroes,    50 

Oilfields,   19 

Prosperity   Park,    50 

Refineries,    52 

White  lights,  55 
Twelve-hour  day,  233 
Typhoid   prevention,   394 

U 
Ueland,  Elsa,  493 

Celery    child    or    strawberry    child, 

512 

Ukraine,  439 

Underprivileged,  term   (letter),  233 
Unemployment,  358 

Chicago  garment  trade  fund,  164 
Union  Internationale  des   Villes,   685 
Union   News   Co.,    504 
Unionism  and  ship-owners,   86 
United    Hospital   Fund,   83 

Committee    on    Dispensary    Develop- 
ment, 328 

United  Mine  Workers,  convention,  504 
U.    S.   Coal   Commission,   478 

S^ee  also  Coal  Commission 
United    States   Public    Health   Service, 

325 

U.   S.  Steel  Corporation.  233,  479 
Universities,      mid-western      compared 


with  eastern,  345 
Unstable  persons,  231 
Usbeks,  437 


Vajkai,   J.    E.,    appeal    from    Hungary, 

Vanderburgh,  W.  H.,  89 

Van  Loon,  H.  W.,  431 
Cottage    conquers    castle     (cartoon), 

494 
German   father  and  child    (cartoon). 

432 
Giant     power      (drawing),     558-560, 

571,   576,   583 

"Lights,  please"  (cartoon),  370 
Ouota  lor  1620  (cartoon),  666 
btory  of  the  Bible— review,  192-193 

Veiller,   Lawrence,   352  bis 

Venice,  bridge  to  the  Ghetto  (ill.),  449 

Vera  Cruz,   318   bis 

Verse 

Boards    (Almy),   265 
Coming,  the  (Whiteside),  275 
November  earth   (Black),   159 
Spoil    (Brooks),  477 
Torches   (Whiteside),  325  bis 

Veterans'    Bureau   work,   348 

Village   libraries,   385 

Violence,  57 

Vittum,  H.  E.,  Settlement  brooms  and 
ballots,  384 

Vocational  education,  tests  for  women 
at  Hollywood,  348 

Vocational    guidance,    404 

Voice  of  the  city    (paintings),   142-147 

Volga   River,    propaganda   ships    (ill.), 
438 

Voluntary   giving,   374 

W 

Wages 
Real,  404 

Women    in    industry,    341 
Walkers,   193 
Walking    in    New    York    and    vicinity, 

385 

Walking   paper  doll,   707 
Wall    papers,    690 
Walnut,  T.  H.,  305 

Prohibition  a  la  Horatio  Alger,  352 
Walsh,   Stephen,   497 
Walter,    Henriette,    234 
Walton,  J.   C.,  65 

Ku  KIux  Klan  and,  73 
Ward's  Island  fire,  336 
Washburne,    C.    W.,    343 
Washington    (state) 

Pierce  County  Jail,  Kangaroo  Court 

code,  31 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Alleys,  387,  388 
Health  officers'  conference,  85 
Waste,  558  (ill.),  559,  560,  563 

Social    (social  institutions),   539 
Water  power,  560 

Appalachians,   618,   619    (map) 
Work  of   Henry   Ford,   637 
Water  Power  Act,  560,  569,   572 
Waterfalls,    577 

Watts,  M.  T.,  Fitter  families,  517 
Wayne,   Madeleine,   699 
Webb,  Sidney,  497 
Weeks,    M.    H.,    How    they    do    it    in 

Kansas  City,  697 
Welfare,   state   administration    in    New 

York  and  Ohio,  192,   193 
Welfare  workers.     See  Social  workers 
Wells,  H.  G.,  162 
Wells,  P.  P.,  555 

Our  federal  power  policy,   569 
Wembridge,    E.    R.,    Irene    and    Nich- 
olas,   156 
Went,    Stanley,    Studying    religion    at 

work,    334 
West,  G.  P.,  65 

Furuseth   stands    pat,    86 
West,  Mrs.  R.  T.,  400 
West   Penn   Power  Co.,  602 

Vice    president    and    labor    foreman 

(ill.).   595 

Western   Spirit,   345 
Westport  Point  Memorial  Library,  385 
Wetherill,  Mrs.  John,  365 


Weyl,   W.   E.,   354  bis 

What    Is    Professional    Social    Work? 

(Halbert),   414 
Wheat,  339 
\Vheatley,   John,   497 
Whipple,     Leon,     Yes,     we     have     no 

books,    187 
White,  Bouck,  684 
White,   J.    C.,  620 
White  Plains,  baby  welfare,  701 
Whiteside,  M.  B.,  243 

Coming,  The   (verse),  275 

Torches    (verse),    325    bis 
Whitin,   E.   S.,   65 

Prisoners  as  public  servants,  69 
Whitney,    A.    W.,    104 
Wicks,   F.   S.  C.,  letter  on  P.  L.   Ben- 
jamin and  Indiana's  insanity,  423 
Wile,  I.  S.,  431 

Children  and  this  clumsy  world,  471 
Willard,   Daniel,   311   bis,   353    bis 
Williams,   F.   E.,   305,  318 

Mental  attitude   and  social   progress, 

Williams,   H.    L.,    243 

The  come-back   of   Christy    Mathew- 

son,  248 

Williams,   L.    R.,   542 
Wilno,  the  Ghetto  street  (ill.),  452 
Wilson,    Florence,    324    bis 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  495 
Wing,   Marie,   316 
Winslow,  C.-E.  A.,  325,  327 
Wisconsin,     country     doctors'     "pack- 
age,"   701 

Wisconsin    Anti-Tuberculosis    Associa- 
tion,   394 
Wisdom,    173 
Wisdom  of  the  past,  405 
Wilt,   Peter.   316 
Women 

Educational    program    of    university 

women,  107 
Wages  in  industry,  341 
Women  and   children,  traffic   in,   515 
Women     and     the     Labor     Movement 

(Henry),  351 
Women's   Bureau,    544 

Report,    410 

Women's  Foundation  for  Health,  389 
Women's  Industrial  Conference,  410 
Womens  International  League  for 

Peace  and  Freedom,  373,  720 
Women's    Trade    Union    League,    cur- 
riculum,  118 
Wood,  E.  E.,  181 

Housing  progress  in  western  Europe, 

214 

Woods,  uses  and  properties,  208 
Woods,  J.   B.   C..  428 
Woods,    R.    A.,    Race    defects   and    al- 
cohol  (letter),  422 
Woodstock.  Ont..  591 
Woofter,  T.  J..  Jr.,  65,  232 

Southern      backfires     against     lynch 

law,  99 

Wooley,   R.    W.,    604 
Work,  618 
Work,    Hubert,    284 

Indian  Bureau  and,  354  bis 
Work-study-play,    695 
World    and    America     (social    institu- 
tions),  719 
World   civics,   205 
World   Education  Conference,  205 
World  League  of  Cities,  684,  685 
World   War,   investigating   responsibil- 
ity,  680 

Worm-Mtiller,  J.  S.,  portrait,  263 
Wright.   Wade,   462.   712 
Wyoming    State   Conference   of    Social 
Work,    428 


Yarros,  Rachelle,  679 

Yell  leading,  532 

Yes.    we  have  no  books,    187 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  constitutional  convention 

in  Cleveland,   192 
Yokohama,    45 


Zahorsky,    Mr.,    687 
Zukerman,   T.    D..    118 
Zuni  war   song,.  290 


"I  never  saw  a  man  who  looked 

With  such  a  wistful  eye 
Upon  that  little  tent  of  blue 

That  prisoners  call  the  sky." 

— Tke  Halloa  •/  Retain?  Ga»l. 


pREE-"The  Story  of  Oscar  Wflde" 

Thi*  fascinating  brochure  giYes  tome  idea  of  Wilde's  sensational  career;  it  con- 
tains "the  most  pathetic  confession  in  all  literature."  You  assume  no  obligation 
in  sending  for  it.  Read  below  why,  for  a  short  period,  it  is  being  distributed  free. 

I  FEAR  I  am  dying  as  I  lived,  beyond  my  means,"  said  Oscar  Wilde,  before  he  passed 
away.  It  was  his  last  bon  mot,  so  many  of  which  have  become  famous  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  his  irrepressible  good  humor.  He  died  with  his  name  under  a  cloud, 
but  not  before  he  had  written  De  Profundis,  "a  work  that  has  no  counterpart  in  English 
literature" :  not  before  he  had  written  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,  which  critics  acclaim 
as  the  greatest  ballad  in  the  English  language;  not  before  he  produced  what  dramatic 
themselves  assert  is  trie  wittiest  of  all  English  comedies;  not  before  he  had  written  his 
haunting  Picture  of  Dorian  Grey,  afterwards  translated  into  seventeen  languages;  not  before 
he  had  spun,  for  adults  as  well  as  children,  some  of  the  tenderest  fairy  tales  written  in  all 
the  ages.  Never  was  there  such  a  variegated  genius  as  Oscar  Wilde,  and  certainly  never  in 
the  history  of  literature  a  more  sensational  career. 


Wildes  case  is  parallel  with  that  of  Poe.  De 
Maupassant,  Rousseau,  Coleridge.  De  Quincey,  and 
many  other  great  masters  who  lived  within  the 
shadows,  but  whose  work  is  immortal.  Since  his 
death,  there  has  been  an  unceasing  and  ever-in- 
creasing demand  for  his  complete  works. 

In  order  adequately  to  meet  this  demand  for 
Wilde's  books  among  intelligent  people,  a  new 
edition  is  in  process  that  possesses  two  very  unusual 
features.  One  is  the  distinguished  company  of 
famous  men  who  have  contributed  introductions 
and  fascinating  reminiscences  of  Wilde.  To  list 
their  names  is  enough.  They  are:  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne.  Editor-in-Chief,  Padr'aic  Colum,  John  Drink- 
waier.  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  Richard  But- 
ler Glaenzer,  Coulson  Kernahan,  Michael  Mona- 
han.  W.  F.  Morse.  Walter  Pater,  John  Cowper 
Powys.  Edgar  Saltus.  Clifford  Smyth,  Arthur  Svm- 
ons.  A.  B.  Walkley,  and  William  Butler  Yeats. " 

The  other  outstanding  feature  is  that  it  is  to   be  a   Pa- 

rons    Edition— a  genuine  de  luxe   inscribed  edition.      (If 

you   become  a  patron,  in  other  words,  your  name  will  be 

inscribed  on   the   title  page  of  the   first  volnme  of  the  set 

own.   in   the   usual   manner  of   Inscription    Editions.) 


But  instead  of  limiting  the  purchasers  to  a  few  hundred 
people  of  wealth,  the  edition  is  to  be  a  larger  one,  and  the 
frtfe  sriU  be  no  greater  than  that  of  ant  ttamdard  set 
A  ever  before  has  it  been  possible  to  offer  a  real  de  luxe 
edition — at  a  price  easily  within  the  means  of  any  book- 
lover,  no  matter  how  small  his  " 


_  r°11  *n°w  us  to  send  y°"  ****  interesting  book. 
•The  btory  of  Oscar  Wilde"?  It  not  only  give  an  in- 
sight into  Wilde's  astonishing  career,  which  one  writer 
has  suggested  was  a  case  in  real  life  of  Jekyll  and  Hvde: 
it  explains  also  in  detail  the  nature  of  this  beautiful"  Pa- 
tron's Edition.  To  send  for  this  free  book  will  positively 
involve  you  in  no  obligation:  no  salesman  will  call  on  you': 
«t  win  be  left  to  your  own  inclination  whether  or  not  you 
wish  to  be  associated  in  this  unusual  enterprise — a  truly 
democratic  Patron's  Edition.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  or 
a  letter  and  the  book  will  be  sent  immediately. 

Doubleday.     Page    &    Company 

Dept.  W-1410.  Garden  City  :  :  N.  Y. 


Doubleday.  Pate  &  Co.,  Dept  W-1410 
Garden   City,   N.   Y. 
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A  Glimpse 
Ahead — 


The  third  year  of  our  ad- 
venture   of    Survey    Graphic 
begins   with    this   issue.     Announcement   can    be 
made  of  two  special  numbers  which  will  give  it 
distinction. 

cAcross  the  Border 
A  special  number  edited  by  Frank  Tannenbaum. 

'  I  'HE  recognition  of  Mexico  gives  occasion  for  the  first 
1  of  these  special  numbers.  Mr.  Tannenbaum,  whose 
essays  have  been  arresting  features  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Century,  left  last  week  for  Mexico,  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance there  of  a  year  ago,  and  to  act  as  editorial 
commissioner  of  Survey  Graphic  in  collecting  articles  in 
which  Mexicans  will  speak  for  themselves — for  the  fore- 
runners and  builders  of  a  neighboring  commonwealth 
which  is  entering  upon  a  new  epoch.  It  will  match  our 
special  numbers  on  Ireland  and  Russia,  which  caught  up 
the  dreams  and  the  realities  of  two  other  peoples,  the  one 
shaking  free  from  seven  centuries  of  constraint,  the  other 
half-emerged  from  the  crashing  down  of  despotism  and 
the  throes  of  economic  revolution.  Mr.  Tannenbaum  is 
enlisting  Mexican  scientists,  artists,  educators,  labor 
leaders,  social  workers.  His  is  a  mission  of  understand- 
ing: the  missioner,  one  of  the  rare  interpreters  of  our 
time. 

The  'White  Revolution 
A  special  number  edited  by  Robert  W.  Bruere. 

"OUPER-POWER,"  "giant  power"  and  other  terms 

O  have  been  coined  in  an  effort  to  set  off  and  dif- 
ferentiate from  any  earlier  water-power  developments  the 
tremendous  projects  now  forecast  in  the  harnessing  of 
tumbling  waters,  in  burning  coal  at  the  mine  mouth  and 
in  organizing  great  interlocking  schemes  of  power  trans- 
mission. The  projects  raise  grave  questions  of  govern- 
ment control,  private  and  public,  state  and  national,  ques- 
tions of  monopoly,  of  offsetting  the  needs  of  small  con- 
sumers and  large,  of  the  rise  or  dwindling  of  great  in- 
dustrial districts. 

They  raise  also  great   human  questions. 

We  know  from  the  writings  of  Dickens  and  other 
Englishmen  what  the  Black  Country  meant — how  the 
common  life  was  upset  by  the  uncontrolled  advent  of 
steam-power  and  the  factory  system  it  ushered  in. 

Are  we  to  see  a  repetition  on  a  larger  scale  of  these 
old  evils? 

Or  does  this  new  development  hold  out  a  precarious 
promise — if  men  have  learned  anything  since  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  of  the  i8th  century? 

Instead  of  the  misery  which  came  with  the  piling  up 
of  the  factory  towns  under  steam,  does  electric  power 
transmission  lift  up  the  hope  of  overcoming  much  drudgery 
and  capturing  new  leisure,  a  hope  especially  of  spreading 
out  production,  of  decentralization? 

Does  it  foreshadow  a  recovered  village  life,  no  longer 
isolated  and  ineffective,  but  capable  of  meeting  the  great 
center  on  even  terms ;  in  touch  with  all  civilization 
through  radio,  telephone  and  press;  but  free  of  the  regi- 
mentation of  the  cities? 


Among  the  contributors  to  this  issue  will  be  Governor 
Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Smith  of  New  York, 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Geo- 
logical and  Economic  Survey,  Sir  Adam  Beck,  chaiiman 
of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  Ger- 
ard Swope,  president  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Professor  Robinson's  Series 

Sixty  thousand  copies  of  James  Harvey  Robinson's 
Mind  in  the  Making  have  been  sold  in  America,  his 
publishers  tell  us.  It  is  a  remarkable  showing  for  a 
serious  if  creative  book.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
have  been  sold  through  The  Survey  to  Survey  readers. 

Here  then  was  prompting  enough  to  lead  us  to  bend 
every  effort  to  get  the  serial  rights  to  Professor  Robin- 
son's new  book — The  Humanizing  of  Knowledge.  We 
have  them  and  are  publishing  three  instalments  in  the 
September,  October  and  November  Graphics.  Here  is  a 
man  with  a  message  which  ought  to  get  across  not  to  850 
of  our  readers  but  to  all  of  them ;  .a  message  which  The 
Survey  ought  to  help  get  before  three  times  that  number ; 
a  message  which  has  carrying  power  and  which  will  help 
us  carry  to  these  wider  groups  the  whole  message  of  The 
Survey — the  social  facts,  the  experience,  the  discussion  of 
issues  and  constructive  forces  which  reach  deep  in  our 
American,  life. 

But  how  can  we  manage  it?  With  the  help  of  our 
readers.  We  ask  each  of  you  to  get  two  friends  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  three-months'  trial  of  Survey  Graphic  at  fifty 
cents  each.  Send  in  their  names  and  a  dollar  bill.  The 
trial  subscription  will  contain  the  full  Robinson  series. 

You  will  be  helping  The  Survey.  Incidentally  you  will 
be  helping  your  friends  to  a  small  bargain.  But  aside 
from  these  things  you  will  be  spreading  the  tidings  of  The 
Humanizing  of  Knowledge. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

VISITORS  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New- 
York  will  find   Mr.  Myers'  Children's  Theater 
and  his  Mission  Tent  hung  there.   But  to  under- 
stand the  man   and  his  art,  you  must  visit  the 
East  Side.     And  contrariwise,  to  fathom  the  East  Side — 
to  sense  the  atmosphere  that  makes  castles  of  factories,  its 
blend  of  romance  and  realism,  you  must  study  the  can- 
vases of  this  Virginian,      (p.  33) 

NO  phrenologist  ever  ran  his  fingers  over  the  bumps  of 
his    subject    with    half    the    prophetic   humor    that 
Professor  Robinson  has  displayed  in  his  tactile  explora- 
tions of  the  human  mind.    (p.  40) 

"CRANCIS  HACKETT's  most  serious  work  has  been 
-L  his  interpretation  of  the  deeper  social  and  economic 
factors  underlying  the  Irish  revolution.  That  gives  him 
a  vantage  ground  in  appraising  the  cross  currents  at  work 
in  Mussolini's  Italy.  But  it  is  as  a  reviewer  of  books  and 
drama  in  the  New  Republic  that  he  is  best  known  to 
American  readers — reviews  that  were  searching,  scorch- 
ing, scintillating,  coveted  and  feared  by  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, and  prized  by  his  readers  immeasurably.  He  is 
today  living  in  Copenhagen,  at  work  on  a  novel,  with 
an  occasional  foray  to  Geneva  and  the  lesser  capitals  of 
the  world,  (p.  13) 

SOME  years  ago  The  Survey  published  an  article  on 
the  Four  L's  in  Lumber  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen,  the  semi-gov- 
ernmental wartime  labor  organization  of  the  Northwest. 
Thereafter  came  a  reply  from  a  bunkhouse — keen, 
trenchant,  with  such  a  cool  marshalling  of  concrete  facts 


that  we  published  it  forthwith  under  the  title  "Enter  an 
I.  W.  W."     We  have  him  with  us  again,     (p.  29) 

MISS  COOLEY's  first  article  (p.  5)  is  in  itself  a 
remarkable  interpretation  of  the  health  problem  of 
the  rural  community — of  the  era  of  "drinking"  and  "rub- 
bing" nostrums  which  in  a  Negro  neighborhood  was  a 
natural  sequence  to  the  herb  doctors,  as  these  were  of 
African  magic — and  then,  of  the  coming  of  better  times, 
ushered  in  by  Miss  Cooley  herself  on  horseback,  with  band- 
ages and  soups  in  her  saddle  bags,  in  her  own  "doctoring 
days."  In  her  next  instalment  she  will  tell  of  Mrs.  Juno 
and  her  contemporaries:  the  elders  of  the  race  who  have 
bridged  the  gap  from  the  "Street"  of  the  old-time  planta- 
tion to  the  self-dependent  households  of  the  freedmen. 

FROM  Titusville  to  Tulsa-town  is  not  sixteen  miles. 
Rather  half  a  century.  And  Professor  Feis  has  en- 
gaged in  a  fascinating  bit  of  comparative  sociology  in 
taking  Wright's  old  book  on  the  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  his  Baedeker  in  appraising  the  community  life 
of  the  Oklahoma  city  which  has  been  "pumped  out  of  the 
plains"  in  a  generation.  The  author  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  (Department  of  Economics) 
and  is  known  to  readers  of  The  Survey  for  his  trenchant 
and  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Court,  at  a  time  when  feeling  ran  its  highest, 
and  propaganda  and  countercharges  were  flying  thick  and 
fast.  At  present,  Professor  Feis  is  on  leave  of  absence, 
working  on  questions  of  communication  and  cooperation 
for  the  United  States  at  the  International  Labor  Office 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  (p.  19) 

'  I  "HE  economist's  appraisal  of  conditions  lying  back  of 
i.  the  clash  over  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Oklahoma  is 
matched  by  those  of  a  trained  newspaperman,  with  a 
penchant  for  the  labor  movement.  Mr.  Coleman  is  that 
rarity,  a  native  of  New  York.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia and  was  a  sergeant  in  the  United  States  Engineers 
during  the  war.  His  work  has  been  advertising  and 
journalism.  For  four  years  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  has  just  returned  from  work  as 
editor  of  the  Illinois  Miner  and  correspondent  of  the 
Oklahoma  Leader,  to  be  a  member  of  die  staff  of  the 
New  York  Call  in  its  new  incarnation  as  a  straight  news- 
paper brought  out  by  labor,  (p.  25) 

READERS  of  The  Survey  will  miss  from  the  "mast- 
head" on  the  opposite  page  the  name  of  Bruno 
Lasker,  who  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  an  associate 
editor  of  The  Survey,  and  \vho,  to  the  regret  of  his  col- 
leagues, returns  from  journalism  to  research.  He  enters 
upon  a  study  of  race  relations  for  the  Conference  on  the 
Christian  Way  of  Life.  Mr.  Lasker  created  our  foreign 
service  department  and  has  handled  at  various  times  our 
civics  department,  our  book  department  and  the  manag- 
ing editorship  of  Survey  Graphic.  His  work  for  The 
Survey  has  ranged  over  a  wide  field,  as  illustrated  by  his 
authoritative  reviews  of  overseas  relief,  his  penetrating 
appraisal  of  the  effects  of  prohibition  in  Grand  Rapids, 
and  the  buoyant  insight  which 
marked  his  portrayal  of  the  German 
Youth  Movement — its  first  inter- 
pretation in  this  country.  He  brings 
to  his  new  task  catholicity  of  knowl- 
edge, a  broad  philosophy,  a  keen 
awareness  of  social  implications,  and 
rare  craftsmanship. 
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How  were  we  to  get  hold  of  the  baby  question  in  all  of  its  larger  meaning? 
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THE  HOMES  OF  THE  FREE 

I.  Satisfying  Afflictions 


By  ROSSA  B.  COOLEY 


ONE    warm    October    day    two    white 
women  were  rowed  over  in  the  bateau 
which  in  those  years  served  as  a  ferry 
boat  between  the  town  of  Beaufort, 
South    Carolina,   and  the  sea   islands 
that  shut  it  off  from  the  ocean.     One  of  the  largest 
of  these  islands  bears  the  name  of  the  mother  of 


Constantine,  like  that 
other  island  leagues 
across  the  Atlantic  on 
the  African  coast.  We 
looked  forward  to  our 
St.  Helena  not  as  a  place 
of  exile  but  as  a  field  for 
work.  The  half-hour's 
row  was  the  last  lap  in 
our  long  journey  from 
"the  North"  and 
brought  us  to  the  low- 
lying  shore  of  Ladies 
Island,  which  is  the 
threshold  to  St.  Helena. 
We  climbed  a  flight  of 
very  rickety  steps  to  a 
long  narrow  wharf  ex- 
tending far  out  to  meet 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tides.  Marshes  stretched 
on  either  hand  with 
great  pathways  of  the 
river  running  through 
them  like  ribbons,  all 
satin  in  the  bright  sun, 
and  lapping  the  very 
roots  of  the  oaks. 


rHE  race  problem  with  us  means  more 
often  than  not  the  problem  of  the  Negro — 
and,  from  the  days  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's marvelous  Up  From  Slavery,  it  has  tend- 
ed to  mean  the  problem  of  the  Negro  man. 
But  what  of  the  Negro  woman?  The  "Mam- 
my," like  the  pickaninny,  has  to  be  sure  been 
the  delight  of  the  southern  fiction  writer,  and 
Uncle  Remus  has  had  his  counterpart  in  Aunt 
Chloe  and  her  kind;  yet,  after  all,  these  are 
types  from  the  old  days,  ff'hat  of  the  nt 

Three  generations  have  bridged  the  gap  and 
it  has  been  the  rare  fortune  of  Miss  Cooley  to 
ha'.-e  known  them  all,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
in  sunshine  and  in  struggle,  from  the  time 
when  as  a  young  I'assar  graduate,  fresh  from 
sei-en  years  at  Hampton,  she  took  up  her  post 
as  head  of  Penn  School,  the  oldest  school  for 
colored  folk  in  the  South,  set  among  the  'cine- 
clad  oaks  and  cotton  lands  of  the  sea  islands 
off  the  Carolina  coast.  Her  story  is  of  con- 
suming interest  to  e\:ery  one  concerned  in  rural 
education  and  the  conservation  of  country  life, 
as  --ell  as  to  those  who  would  understand  what 
lies  behind  and  ahead  of  what  we  call  our  race 
problem.  And  she  tells  it  in  terms  of  search- 
ing and  fascinating  incident  and  character 
portrayal. 


"This  is  all  very  delightful,  if  it  weren't  so  hot,'7 
I  can  hear  Frances  Butler  say  as  we  went  up  the 
little  path  to  find  our  team.  The  rowers  followed 
with  our  packages  and  brought  up  our  trunks,  for 
this  is  the  land  of  many  hands  to  help  travelers. 
"But,"  she  added.  "I  hope  neither  one  of  us  will 
ever  have  to  take  it  alone  or  in  trouble.''  In  just 

one  month  I  had  that 
journey  to  take  "alone." 
And  in  the  interval  we 
had  come  to  know  the 
depths  of  trouble,  what 
in  our  homely  island 
phrase  is  called  a  "satis- 
fying affliction."  The  is- 
landers mean  by  this 
something  complete, 
overwhelming;  such  as 
mortal  sickness  com- 
pounded by  the  isolation 
of  the  people  and  their 
utter  lack  of  medical 
resources. 

It  was  hot  that  first 
October.  We  had  to 
learn  how  to  live  in  an 
entirely  new  environ- 
ment. And  with  settling 
an  unfinished  home,  un- 
packing furniture,  open- 
ing the  new  schoolhouse 
and  supervising  the  plac- 
ing of  the  new  desks 
which  awaited  our  ar- 
rival, we  found  our  davs 
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Community  Maud  soon  came  to  know  the  plantation  paths  that    led  to  the   little,  homes 

where  the  sick   awaited  our  coming 

too  full,  and  our  enthusiasm  ran  away  with  our 
strength.  Three  busy,  very  happy  weeks  passed. 
We  had  a  willing  helper  in  the  kitchen,  but  one 
who  needed  to  be  told  every  detail  of  housework, 
except  the  making  of  baking  powder  biscuits,  which 
she  knew  how  to  do  well,  and  on  which  we  very 
nearly  subsisted.  Everything  we  ate  had  to  come 
out  of  a  can,  for  Penn  School  then  had  no  garden, 
no  poultry,  not  even  a  cow.  Well  do  I  remember 
our  last  meal  together  at  Hampton  House.  As  we 
ate  our  scrambled  eggs  and  baking  powder  biscuit 
we  gazed  through  the  open  door  of  the  library  we 
had  planned  so  long,  and  rejoiced  that  everything 
fitted  and  harmonized.  It  stood  to  us  for  the 
future  of  Penn  School  which  with  its  long  record 
of  service  as  the  first  of  the  schools  for  Negroes 
in  the  South,  was  now  come  under  Hampton  leader- 
ship. We  talked  of  plans  for  industrial  training, 
many  of  which  have  since  come  true :  agriculture, 
housekeeping  for  girls,  trades  to  help  a  rural 
community  hold  its  boys.  Everything  seemed  possi- 
ble and  probable.  Frances  had  large  brown  eyes, 
and  I  see  them  now  as  she  talked  that  night — full 
of  light  and  a  great  eagerness.  It  was  as  if  there 
were  a  fire  burning  within.  In  reality  there  was, 
and  it  was  a  consuming  fire,  for  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  rigor  of  those  first  few  weeks 
in  which  we  had  already  made  our  acquaintances 
with  "the  fever." 

The  fever  was  very  "rapid"  that  autumn,  and  I 
had  tried  giving  quinine  to  some  of  the  neighbors 
whom  we  had  found  suffering  with  it.  I  had  al- 


ways been  interested  in 
nursing.  All  during  col- 
lege days  I  had  said  I 
should  never  teach !  I 
wanted  to  be  a  trained 
nurse.  I  even  had  flights 
of  imagination  to  the 
possibility  of  being  a 
physician;  but  the  hospital 
training  should  come  first 
as  I  felt  I  should  ask  m) 
father  for  no  further  ed 
ucation.  On  a  college 
professor's  salary  he  hac 
educated  six  children  am 
given  us  all  the  best.  M) 
youth  prevented  my  en 
tering  a  hospital  for  th< 
first  year  after  gradua 
tion  and  my  inheritance 
from  my  father  prevent 
ed  me  ever  giving  up 
teaching  once  I  hac 
started.  But  my  love  foi 
all  things  medical  was  ; 
gift  indeed  for  those  firs 

days  on  the  island.  With  the  love  went  a  certair 
skill  that  usually  comes  with  deep  interest  in  a  sub 
ject,  and  a  certain  kind  of  confidence  that  come: 
with  determination  and  endurance.  I  had  need  foi 
these  things,  for  the  fever  struck  Hampton  House 
that  night  and  Frances  Butler  was  its  victim.  1 
knew  nothing  of  death.  I  had  come  close  to  it  but 
once  in  all  my  life,  and  then  the  responsibility  hac 
been  shared  with  many  others.  But  here  on  St 
Helena,  we  had  had  no  time  to  make  the  acquaint 
ance  of  the  fifty  or  so  white  people  who  lived  or 
the  island.  Most  of  them  customarily  left  it  foi 
the  summer  months  with  their  heat  and  sickness 
and  few  had  returned.  It  was  a  nine-mile  drivt 
each  way  through  our  heaviest  sand  to  Fort  Frej 
mont — a  remnant  of  the  Spanish  American  War 
located  at  Land's  End — well  named,  I  thought,  a< 
I  waited  for  medical  aid.  But  to  send  to  Beaufort 
meant  a  six-mile  drive  with  a  river  to  cross,  so  wher 
I  found  the  army  doctor  would  respond  to  the  call 
I  placed  my  dependence  on  him  and  I  never  regret 
ted  it.  He  willingly  drove  the  weary  miles  onj 
night  to  arrive  at  two  in  the  morning.  We  had  tc 
send  to  Savannah  for  a  trained  nurse.  All  th< 
medicine  and  sick-room  accessories  were  in  Beau- 
fort, and  were  sent  for  by  that  slow  process  ol 
wagon  to  the  ferry,  and  then  the  bateau  which  ras 
on  no  regular  schedule  across  to  the  town.  We  did 
not  have  a  refrigerator,  and  as  ice  was  a  necessity] 
I  took  one  of  the  packing  boxes  and  filled  it  wit! 
sawdust,  and  the  ice  was  brought  from  the  tow» 
as  well  as  all  other  things  for  the  sick-room.  Onj 
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of  my  most  vivid  memories  of  that  week  is  the  My  neighbors  were  many  of  them — as  I  came 
never-ending  going  up  and  down  the  stairs  through  to  know — but  three  or  four  generations  removed 
the  day  and  through  the  night  to  the  improvised  from  the  African  village.  There  all  the  supersti- 


ice  box,  lifting  the  heavy  top,  digging  down  into 
the  sawdust  for  the  ice,  chipping  off  what  seemed 
like  gold,  and  carrying  it  to  the  sick-room. 

As  I  looked  out  of  our  staircase  window  on  my 
iy  pilgrimages  that  last  day,  I  saw  one  of  the 
old  Negro  women  sitting  on  the  woodpile.      She 
\v  of  the  shadow.     She  wanted  me  to  know  that 
some  one  was  there  ready  to  help  if  there  was  help 
:  could  be  given.     I  have  never  known  who  she 
-.    That  day  I  was  too  numb 
to  go  even  so  far  as  the  wood- 
pile or  to  ask  her  to  come  to 
the  porch.     But  I  was  glad  to 
see  her.    She  seemed  a  link  with 
a  world  that  was  becoming  very 
unreal.     And  I  felt  the  kindli- 
of  that  presence,  and  have 
often  thought  of  her  and  silent- 
ly thanked  her. 

The  struggle,  and  it  was  a 
splendidly  brave  one,  ended  on 
the  night  of  November  first.  All 
Saints  Day.  I  have  always  liked 
to  remember  one  of  the  last 
things  Frances  said,  "It  is  all 
right.  I'm  so  very  glad  we  came 
[here  !"  Then  came  the  long 
journey  alone  and  in  trouble, 
back  down  the  oyster  shell  road, 
across  the  river,  through  Beau- 
fort. all  the  way  to  Boston  and 


tion,  all  the  dramatic  element,  all  the  love  of 
rhythm  found  in  the  race  is  appealed  to  by  the 
witch  doctor  who  has  a  large  practice  among  his 
primitive  people.  In  plantation  days  in  the  South 
the  slaves'  health  was  cared  for  by  their  owners. 
Often  the  relationship  was  a  close  one,  and  then 
the  Negroes  were  given  comforts  as  well  as  medi- 
cines. The  field  hands  of  the  islands,  however, 
rarely  came  in  contact  with  the  white  people  and 


to  the  home  in  Arlington. 
This  was  my  tragic  introduc- 
tion to  the   health  problem  of 
St.  Helena.     That  winter.  Miss 
jButler's     post     was     taken     by 

§^>race   Bigelow  House   and  to- 
ether    for    nineteen    years    we 
ave  thrown  in  our  lot  with  the 
jlslanders.     The  next  two  win- 
seemed  to  call  me  especial- 
ly  to    homes    where    there    was 
•illness,  and  I  came  to  know  my 
t  neighbors    through    their    afflic- 
jtions.     At  that  time  there  was 
•  no     doctor     except     the     army 
.)  doctor,  and  no  nurse  on  our  is- 
land  of    6.000   Negroes.      The 
«ople    either    did    nothing,    or 
Ise  carried  their  sick  to  Land's 
nd  or  to  Beaufort  or  to  Paris 
•(Island    for    medical    attention. 
4  often  waiting  till  death  was  al- 
,  most  certain  before  taking  that 
-ptep. 


Photograph  by  Francis  R-  Cope,  Jr. 

Island  roads  where  gray  moss  festoons  the  branches  and  yellow  jessamine  trails  its  u  a> 
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there  was  little  of  that  personal  interest.     So  here,  left  a  cathartic  pill,  "that  one  pill  did  not  remove 

more  than  on  the  main  land,   the   old   ideas  con-  the  bowel."     Fortunately!     Not  infrequently  one 

tinued  and  the  old  superstitions  prevailed.      Mid-  of  the   children  would  come   to  the   office  to   ask, 

wives  have  always  held   an   important  position  in  "Has  yo'   any  medicine   for   chillun?"      "Drinkin" 

the  life  of  the   race,  both   in  Africa   and   on  the  or  "rubbin"  as  the  case  might  be,  for  those  were 

plantations,  where  they  were  given   some   training  the  most  called  for. 

by    the    family    physician    since    the    Negro    babies  A  very  general  custom  among  southern  Negroes 


were  valuable  to  their  owners. 
Where,  as  with  us,  the  rural 
Negroes  were  less  under  the 
eyes  of  their  masters,  the  old 
customs  held  on,  and  the  herb 
doctors  took  the  place  of  the 
witch  doctors  of  Africa. 

The  next  step  in  the  period 
following  emancipation  was 
from  herbs  to  patent  medicines 
bought  from  the  agent  who 
drives  about  from  house  to 
house  or  from  the  shelves  of 
our  stores  that  supply  every- 
thing from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a 
kitchen  stove.  This  was  the 
natural  step  for  rural  commu- 
nities and  has  been  the  one  most 
difficult  to  get  past.  The  al- 
luring titles  and  promises,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  doctor's 
fee  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
bottle,  account  for  the  popular- 
ity of  medicines  that  often  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

On  one  of  my  visits,  I  found 
a  long  row  of  empty  bottles  sit- 
ting on  the  little  shelf  beside  an 
old  woman.  She  had  "drunk 
nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  wut 
ob  medicine,"  she  proudly  in- 
formed me,  and  this  last  kind 
was  "to  cool  de  pain."  When 
she  died  all  the  bottles  were 
taken  to  the  grave,  a  usual  Is- 
land custom.  Her  son  was 
seeing  to  it  that  his  old 
mother  did  not  lack  medi- 
cine, but  in  life  she  had  never  seen  a 

My  patients  grew  in  number,  and   for  a  school 


Photograph  by  Mary  Isabel  House 

"Miss  Cooley,  she  like  de  air!" 

doctor,      munity   Class,    "De   people   dey   recognizes   Missus 
Cooley,    'cause    she    slashes    about    dis    Island,"    I 


is  to  send  to  the  doctor  for 
medicine.  It  is  a  custom  that 
easily  grows  up  in  a  rural 
community  where  the  distances 
are  so  great  and  transportation 
so  difficult,  but  it  does  not  al- 
ways help  the  patient,  for 
symptoms  are  not  easily  de- 
scribed by  even  the  best  edu- 
cated. And  yet  wonderful  skill 
has  often  been  shown  by  the 
rural  physician  in  diagnosing 
the  disease  at  a  distance,  and 
I've  often  wondered  how  he  did 
it.  For  a  layman  like  myself 
the  only  resource  was  to  re- 
spond in  person,  more  often 
than  not  on  pony  back. 

Among  our  school  workers 
should  be  numbered  the  horses 
that  have  made  possible  our 
visits  up  island  and  down.  First 
came  Community  Maud,  then 
Jubilee  and  Come-Again,  and 
finally  our  native  Island  ponies,, 
Sunshine  and  Wonder,  who  still 
travel  the  roads.  My  saddle 
bag  in  those  early  days  more 
often  than  not  bulged  with  old 
linen  needed  for  the  new  baby 
and  perhaps  a  mason  jar  full  of 
soup  for  old  Aunt  Riah. 

Community  Maud  early  came 
to  know  the  plantation  paths 
that  led  to  the  little  homes 
where  the  sick  looked  forward 
to  my  coming.  When  Mrs. 
Juno  said  one  day  in  the  Com- 


teacher  I  was  kept  busy  enough.      A  note  brought     began   to   feel  less  like   a   stranger   in   their   midst. 

•1  I'll  •  i  tvii'  •  S~^±  IT  11  1  1  •  *~ <  • 


in  by  a  child  saying  the  mother  had  "mtergestion 
pepsy"  would  take  us  to  a  home  where  we  could 
combine  visiting  child  and  parent,  for  country 
teachers  can  do  little  unless  they' know  the  family 
background.  On  the  Island  nothing  ever  aches  or 
is  sore.  The  head  or  the  foot,  as  the  case  may  be, 


One  day  I  well  remember  leaving  Community, 
Maud  outside,  as  usual  untied  for  she  was  a  gifted 
community  worker  and  sensed  her  share  in  the 
work.  That  day,  however,  I  evidently  stayed  too 
long  and  I  came  out  to  find  no  horse.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  home — about  four  miles^ 


is  "sick."    Aunt  Elsie's  sick  foot  kept  me  at  work     It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  walk  on  the  Island' 

It  makes  one  realize  better  what  the  children  must 
come  through  to  Penn  School,  for  all  our  children 


for   weeks.      She   called   it   a    "jew  boil,"   meaning 
dew,   for  she  believed  that  the  early  morning  dew 


had  caused  it.     She  told  me  one  morning  after  I  had     walk,  no  matter  how  far  away  their  homes.     The 
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walk  took  me  through  the  wood  where  the  yellow 
jessamine  trailed  its  way  over  the  bushes  and  up 
Into  the  trees,  where  I  met  the  wild  iris  growing 
along  the  edges  of  great  basins  of  water  which  I 
had  to  jump  and  wade  through,  just  as  the  chil- 
dren had  to  do  every  day.  The  jessamine  was  al- 
most over  and  there  were  golden  bells  lying  on 
the  wood  path.  I  realized  then  as  I  do  again  and 
again  the  great  compensations  of  rural  work. 

And  Community  Maud?  She  had  dashed  straight 
home  to  her  stable  where  one  of  the  boys  had 
jumped  in  the  saddle  and  come  out  to  meet  me, 
which  shortened  the  walk  by  about  a  mile,  and 
incidentally  gave  the  deserter  more  work  to  do! 

My  "doctoring"  was  all  most  simple,  and  it 
usually  began  with  some  fresh  air.  The  people  do 
what  they  can  for  the  sick,  but  air  is  usually  kept 
:]out  of  the  sick-room  as  rather  a  dangerous  com- 
~  modify  and  also  because  there  is  rarely  enough 
"beddin."  The  wooden  shutters  make  a  room 
seem  pitch  black  until  you  get  used  to  it.  I  usually 
threw  the  shutter  wide  open  the  first  thing,  and 
some  one  would  say,  "Miss  Cooley,  she  like  de 
air!"  I  would  tell  them  it  was  God's  medicine  and 
better  than  any  doctor's ! 

I  could  only  give  such  medicines  as  I  had  seen 
my  mother  give  to  her  large  family  of  children. 
but  that  with  our  bright  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
did  seem  to  do  wonders.  And  I  loved  the  work. 
It  was  a  natural  first  step  in  trying  to  do  the  double 
share  of  work  which  I  felt  had  been  left  to  me  by 
Miss  Butler's  going. 

Because  of  it  I  was  saved  many  a  lonesome  time, 
for  the  days  were  full  to  the  brim.  One  night  I 
wrote  to  my  mother.  "This  has  been  a  day  for 
crossing  bridges.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter. 
but  I  am  depressed.  I  feel  as  lonely  as  though 
I  were  alone  in  the  world.  I  suppose  people  think 
I  am  too  busy  to  be  lonely  and  to  be  wishing  that 


I  could  fly  home.  I  am,  usually,  but  this  has  been 
a  bad  day.  Fortunately  I  shall  soon  be  asleep 
and  tomorrow  will  have  a  different  look  to  it!  I 
have  two  blind  women,  one  old  lame  woman,  one 
old  woman  with  a  boil  on  her  foot,  and  one  desti- 
tute crazy  girl  to  look  after  on  my  immediate  list 
for  help.  When  I  get  out  among  them  I  shall  for- 
get this  dark  cloud  on  the  interior."  I  find  no  other 
reference  to  homesickness  in  all  my  letters  (which 
my  mother  saved  in  bundles  marked  by  the  year 
and  which  have  proved  a  treasure  trove  in  recaptur- 
ing the  experiences  and  feelings  of  those  years). 
I  am  sure  the  home  visits  among  the  sick  were  the 
best  medicine ! 

Mrs.  Legare.  alone,  was  enough  to  drive  away 
the  worst  possible  attack  of  homesickness !  She 
was  entirely  blind,  and  crippled  besides.  Her  legs 
were  drawn  up  so  that  no  power  could  straighten 
them.  She  spoke  so  cheerfully  and  was  so  glad 
we  came  that  our  hearts  would  ache  for  her  be- 
cause we  could  do  so  little.  She  had  been  blind 
five  years,  and  sick  six,  she  told  us,  but  her  voice 
had  no  note  of  whine  in  it.  She  lay  in  bed  all  day, 
the  wooden  shutters  tightly  drawn  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  for  as  usual  there  were  too  few  bedclothes. 
Her  husband  was  a  sad-looking  individual  who 
acted  as  both  cook  and  housekeeper,  with  the  help 
of  two  little  children  they  were  trying  to  keep  in 
school.  He  brought  in  a  little  chimneyless  lamp 
for  us,  which  lighted  up  the  general  dreariness,  but 
added  so  much  smoke  I  can  smell  it  as  I  write.  I 
asked  Mrs.  Legare  if  she  was  warm  enough.  "Oh. 
yes."  she  said,  "'cep'  when  it's  col',  and  den  I  feels 
de  coverin'  too  light.  But  it  will  git  warmer." 
When  I  asked  her  about  her  food,  she  said.  "Yes, 
I  has  de  appetite,  an'  dat's  what  keep  me  up."  I 
wondered  what  she  had  to  eat,  for  they  were  "des- 
sicute."  The  husband  explained,  with  a  pathetic 
wave  of  the  hand,  "I  farms  some,  but  I  has  no 


Le:«h  R-:--:r.i   Mirt- 

clean "   till   sunset   the   whole  family,   grandmothers  and  "  grands "  alike,  share  in  the  work   of  the  fields 


Photograph   by    Francis    R.    Cope,    Jr. 

"Doctor  Nuss"  was  able  to  transform  their  fears  into  eager  inquiry: 
"Ain't  you  goin'  to  vacillate  me  today?" 


Photograph  by  Leigh   Richmond  Miner 

After  a  few  weeks  of  dressing,  "ole  bruk-foot  Mary"  could  travel  anywhere 
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crittur  or  nuttin'  to  help  dese  ban's.  An'  when  de 
chillun  in  de  school,  I  mus'  stay  right  yere."  And 
I  could  see  that  he  should. 

We  happened  upon  my  other  blind  "patient" 
one  day  as  we  were  driving  across  Eustis  Planta- 
tion on  Ladies  Island.  We  had  no  idea  any  one 
lived  in  the  little  old  house  in  the  field,  not  a  bit 
of  whitewash  on  it,  not  a  bit  of  paint,  no  chimney, 
not  a  sign  of  life  about  it.  We  were  struck  by  the 
fact  that  day  that  smoke  was  coming  out  of  the 
door! 

When  we  looked  in,  we  found  a  young  woman 
crouching  over  a  bit  of  fire  built  on  the  floor.  Some 
sand  was  under  the  fire,  but  why  the  house  had  not 
burned  will  always  be  a  mystery  to  me.  She  was 
quite  alone.  Her  name  was  Violet,  and  she  had 
no  near  of  kin  to  care  for  her — only  an  aunt  by 
marriage  living  on  the  same  plantation. 

Violet  needed  care,  for  she  was  stone  blind.  And 
she  was  quite  attractive.  We  found  that  she  had 
had  one  child.  What  was  to  protect  her?  Her 
jgnorance  was  the  darkest  I  had  ever  met. 

A  year  later,  when  we  found  that  she  was  to 
have  another  child,  we  decided  that  she  really  must 
go  to  the  county  poorhouse,  a  clean  if  dreary  place, 
with  an  evidently  kind  woman  in  charge.  Violet 
would  never  see  the  dreariness.  She  would  be  fed; 
she  and  the  community  would  be  safe. 

We  made  plans  accordingly,  and  worked  out 
every  detail.  Violet  and  Aunt  seemed  perfectly 
willing,  but  when  we  went  down  to  take  her,  there 
was  no  moving  Violet.  She  would  not  stir  from 
her  own  fire  sand!  And  there  in  the  background 
was  the  aunt.  A  cog  in  the  machinery  of  our 
providence  had  slipped  loose  that  morning.  I  was 
to  find  out  the  deep-seated  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
the  Negro  people  that  they  ought  to  take  care  of 
their  own.  The  neighbors  had  been  talking,  and 
the  aunt  was  adamant.  "She  a  bit  mindless.  She 
ain't  for  go,  for  she  al'ays  ben  on  dis  place  an'  she 
belong  yere."  Argument  was  useless.  So  I  said 
to  the  old  auntie,  "It  is  just  because  she  is  a  bit 
mindless  that  she  needs  protection.  It  is  all  wrong 
that  she  should  live  here  by  herself,  and  it  is  all 
wrong  for  her  children.  They  have  no  chance.  If 
we  leave  her,  will  you  promise  to  take  her  into 
your  own  house  and  let  her  live  there  always?" 
She  said  she  would,  and  she  did,  that  very  morning, 
and  Violet  lived  safely  till  her  death  several  years 
later. 

The  only  reminder  now  of  that  long-ago  morning 
is  a  little  bright-faced  child,  adopted  by  a  family 
on  a  nearby  plantation,  who  will  always  give  you 
the  wave  of  her  hand,  a  happv  smile.  But  when 
she  tries  to  speak  you  hear  only  a  strange  jargon 
of  sound,  for  Violet's  daughter  was  born  deaf. 

We  were  to  learn  more  about  the  "mindless." 
While  Violet  was,  I  think,  stupid  only  because  of 


her  total  lack  of  sight  and  opportunity,  Pinkie — 
as  we  learned  after  her  first  visit — was  insane.  She 
appeared  at  Hampton  House  one  early  evening, 
passed  straight  by  Mary  and  stood  like  a  picture 
framed  in  the  door  of  our  dining-room.  Tall,  very 
dark,  with  skin  like  satin,  slender,  her  shapely  head 
tied  up  in  a  white  cotton  cloth,  her  skirt  short  to 
her  ankles,  and  barefooted.  Like  a  flash  she  took 
us  and  everything  in  the  room  in  at  a  glance,  and 
then  quietly  sat  down  at  one  side  of  the  room. 

She  seemed  to  have  no  particular  request.  She 
wanted  to  stay  all  night,  and  yet  she  told  me  she 
lived  on  Ladies  Island  and  had  walked  from  the 
ferry  and  had  children  at  home!  Finally  I  told 
her  she  must  go,  for  it  was  not  right  for  her  to  be 
on  the  road  late,  and  she  started  as  swiftly  as  she 
had  come  in,  and  passed  out  into  the  night.  But 
somehow  I  could  not  feel  that  she  had  really  gone. 
The  little  group  of  teachers  then  lived  in  a  small 
portable  cottage  we  had  put  up  near  Hampton 
House.  We  went  over  there,  and  there  sat  Pinkie 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  the  teachers  mystified  and  a 
bit  frightened,  too.  This  time  we  saw  her  to  the 
gate,  and  there  was  no  return  that  evening. 

But  we  had  not  seen  the  end  of  the  problem  she 
brought  in  that  dark  night.  She  was  always  appear- 
ing, from  "day  clean"  till  long  after  sunset,  and 
while  she  seemed  perfectly  harmless,  it  gave  us  a 
start  to  see  her  suddenly  standing  at  the  bedroom 
door,  or  looking  in  at  us  when  we  were  eating. 
She  always  seemed  to  be  right  there  without  com- 
ing, for  she  walked  like  a  deer,  and  went  barefoot. 
At  length  came  the  decision  that  she  must  go  to 
Columbia  to  the  "Silent" — as  our  state  hospital 
for  the  insane  is  called  by  the  Islanders.  And  while 
Uncle  Gabriel  was  loth  to  give  up  his  efforts  to 
care  for  her,  he  finally  consented. 

The  Island  attitude  toward  illness  no  less  than 
toward  insanity  is  bound  up  with  superstition,  as 
Miss  House  found  when  she  went  in  to  see  one  of 
the  older  women  who  had  an  affliction  which  she 
said  "no  medical  doctor  cayn'  cure."  "I  had  dis 
affliction  before,"  she  said,  "and  I  ben  to  Paris 
Island  doctor  and  all  de  doctors,  an'  dey  say  it 
could  do  no  good." 

"But  you  can  tell  me  what  the  sickness  is  like?' 

"Hump,  hump!"  shaking  her  head,  "dey  is  some 

illness  come  from  God,  and  some  come  from  man !" 

"Do  you  think  this  sickness  came  from  God?" 

asked  Miss  House. 

The  little  room  was  dark,  the  little  old  woman 
lay  on  a  very  neat  bed,  well  cared  for,  evidently, 
but  quite  weak.  "No,"  she  whispered,  "No,  no  I 
Dishvuh  sickness  came  from  man." 

"Do  you  think  some  one  wished  some  evil  on 
you?" 

"Yes,"  came  back  the  expected  answer  in  a 
whisper.  (Continued  on  page  47) 


Under  the  Black  Shirt 


By  FRANCIS  HACKETT 


'VERY WHERE  you  go  in  Italy  today 
there  is  one  picture  in  the  bookshop 
windows — Mussolini.  Not  just  Mus- 
solini as  the  head  of  the  government 
or  Mussolini  as  the  head  of  the  Fas- 
cisti, but  Mussolini  as  the  man  of  the  hour,  Musso- 
lini as  the  man  of  supreme  energy,  the  fighter,  the 
thinker,  the  Great  Brain,  the  superman. 

"Yes."  exclaims  Omero,  the  waiter,  "he  is  a 
Great  Brain !"  He  taps  his  forehead  to  express 
the  height  of  Mussolini's  brow,  just  as  a  moment 
before  he  had  held  his  nose  to  express  the  smell 
of  Venice  in  June.  You  agree.  In  fact,  you  smile 
sympathically.  Have  not  nine  men  in  the  restau- 
rant the  Fascio  emblem  in  their  buttonhole?  You 
know  that  already  Mussolini  is  a  mythical  figure 
in  Italy,  and  you  expect  legendary  accounts  of  him. 
'Up  at  five  every  morning,"  as  a  young  man  with 
sparkling  eyes  told  me.  "on  horseback  in  the  park 
by  six,  then  an  hour  fencing,  and  at  his  desk  by 
eight,  ready  for  his  mountain  of  work." 

It  was  actually  eight  when  we  ourselves  saw  him 
start  off  for  his  ride  in  Rome,  but  what  does  an 
hour  or  two  matter  ?  A  hero  is  a  hero,  except  to 
devastating  cynics.  If  you  say  he  was  an  hour  late 
for  his  appointment  with  the  committee  of  the 
International  Women's  Congress,  and  then  lolled 


into  the  room  without  apology,  arrayed  in  his  riding 
breeches,  you  merely  imply  he  is  human.  The  Eng- 
lish-speaking women  found  him  a  little  gruff  and  a 
little  embarrassed.  They  said  he  mumbled  a  few 
words  about  nothing  in  particular  and  seemed  very 
anxious  to  get  away  for  his  ride.  The  Italian 
women  delegates  made  an  enormous  fuss  over  him. 
They  had  brought  him  2  bundle  of  fasces,  the  em- 
blem of  his  party.  This  bundle  he  tossed  to  his 
secretary  with  some  impatience,  but  the  Italian 
women  adored  his  roughness  and  flocked  around 
him.  They  literally  stooped  to  kiss  the  hem  of 
his  coat. 

The  waiter's  version,  their  version,  is  the  shop- 
window  version  of  Mussolini,  and  everywhere  in 
Italy  the  shop  window  is  chock  full  of  Fascist  goods. 
If  you  take  appearances  seriously,  you  must  say  that 
Italy  is  madly  nationalistic.  Organized  in  compart 
groups,  like  the  bundles  of  fasces  from  which  they 
take  their  name,  the  Fascisti  form  the  supreme  party 
in  Italian  politics.  They  have,  at  the  moment,  a 
monopoly  of  patriotism. 

This  patriotism  is  not  mere  sweetness  and  light. 
The  Fascisti  actually  declare  themselves  to  be  un- 
democratic, anti-liberty,  pro-violence.  There  is 


The  drawintr   nf    Mn*-  -odnctd    from    Faeismo    Liberator*,   jrab- 

hshed  by  R.   Bemporad  and  Figlio.  Firenze,    Italy. 
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nothing  shy  or  vague  about  their  rhetoric.     When     he  had  never  swerved  from  socialism  until  the  war. 
their  leader  disowns  liberty,  he  pictures  himself  as     But  through  the  experience  he  realized  above  every- 


dancing  on  her  decomposing  body.  If  he  admits 
violence,  he  does  so  by  telling  his  opponents  how 
lucky  they  are,  so  far,  not  to  be  murdered.  He 
is  not  afraid  to  be  a  dictator.  And  the  Italian  public 
accepts  this  as  they  accept  his  richly  emotional 
telegrams,  his  aeroplane  flights,  his  whirlwind  style. 
To  declare  that  this  is  a  result  of  Mussolini's 


thing  the  feebleness  of  the  Italian  state.  He  knew 
its  tradition  of  separatism,  the  flimsiness  of  its 
industrialism,  the  backwardness  of  its  country  dis- 
tricts, the  thinness  of  its  economic  resources.  As 
he  saw  it,  the  war  had  given  Italy  a  very  powerful 
opportunity  of  national  association,  a  symbol  and 
memory  of  national  unity,  and,  as  a  strong  pro-war 


superb  theatrical  instinct  is  to  describe  without  ex-     Socialist,  he  wanted  that  unity  preserved.     Hence, 


plaining.  No  one  can  doubt  his  histrionic  gifts,  but 
in  the  Italy  after  the  war,  when  officers  in  uniform 
were  spat  upon  in  the  streets,  there  was  no  place 
for  the  talent  that  Mussolini  now  displays.  Every 
morning,  so  long  as  he  thinks  it  necessary,  he  will 
wrap  himself  in  the  biggest  Italian  flag  he  can 
find  and  parade  before  his  people;  and  his  people 
will  applaud.  But  this  applause,  this  acceptance, 
is  not  automatic.  Its  history  is  too  readily  for- 
gotten. The  present  tide  of  Italian  patriotism  does 
not  date  from  the  war.  It  dates  from  the  collapse 
of  socialist  rule  after  the  war.  After  the  war  the 
Italian  workers  tried  to  follow  the  example  of 
Moscow  and  they  managed  to  overawe  the  existing 
government.  They  had  their  day  in  power.  But, 
if  the  general  feeling  is  to  be  relied  on,  they  made 


From  II  420,  Italy 

We  have  finished  the  work  of  threshing  (cleaning  out  the  opposition 

to  Fascist! ) ;  now  we  can  give  all  our  energy  to  the    task  of  plowing 

(the  plow  is  labeled  peace,  work,  discipline) 


a  complete  mess  of  it.  They  proved,  as  Professor 
George  D.  Herron  has  expressed  it,  that  they  "are 
as  yet  incapable  of  organizing  and  administering  a 
new  economy  of  life  and  labor."  Their  failure 
made  Mussolini  possible. 

As  a  hard,  bright  realist  of  the  Italian  type, 
Mussolini  gave  no  support  to  the  internationalism 
of  his  former  Socialist  comrades.  In  the  old  stu- 
dent days,  in  Switzerland,  he  had  played  duets  with 
Tchicherin.  He  was  a  sophisticated  Socialist  and 


convinced  that  only  by  intensifying  national  sen- 
timent, national  vanity,  could  a  strong  state  be 
created,  he  has  rallied  the  Italian  people  and  restor- 
ed national  confidence.  The  trappings  of  his  policy, 
therefore,  are  the  trappings  of  the  war;  the  inten- 
tion of  it  is  national  unity.  And  the  need  for  national 
unity  has  made  him  acceptable  to  the  Italian  people. 
So,  in  1923,  you  find  Italy  full  of  militarism. 
Throughout  Italy,  which  he  restlessly  circles,  Mus- 
solini has  recruited  an  immense  cast  of  war  heroes 
and  war  veterans  and  "mutilati,"  all  wrapped  in  the 
flag.  No  day  passes  without  reference  to  the  war 
in  speeches,  in  newspaper  articles,  in  celebrations. 
It  was  a  godsend  for  the  Italian  editor  when  some- 
body dug  out  Marshal  Foch's  assertion  that  France 
saved  Italy  at  the  Piave.  Every  week  for  months 
the  comic  papers  have  run  skits  on  what  Italy 
owed  to  Foch.  "What  a  wonderful  blue  sky 
you  have  in  Rome,"  says  King  George  on  his 
visit.  "We  thank  Your  Gracious  Majesty," 
says  the  Italian,  "but  confidentially,  we  must 
tell  you,  we  owe  it  to  General  Foch."  "Have 
you  seen  that  a  country  woman  of  the  Ab- 
ruzzi  has  given  birth  to  five  children  at  one 
time?"  "Yes,  isn't  it  remarkable?  But,  in 
confidence,  let  me  tell  you,  we  owe  it  to  Gen- 
eral Foch."  This  light-heartedness  is  typ- 
ical, but  it  accompanies  a  social  and  political 
existence  which  still  pivots  on  the  war.  This 
record  has  been  made  the  test  of  his  patriot- 
is  the  externality  of  Fascism.  A  man's  war 
ism.  The  war  has  been  kept  flamingly  alive. 
Take  one  of  their  celebrations.  The  square 
in  front  of  the  Santa  Maria  Novella  in 
Florence  is  dazzlingly  bright  in  the  morning 
sunshine  as  the  people  crowd  together  for 
the  mass  in  memory  of  fallen  Fascist!.  These 
fallen  Fascist!  number  fifteen;  they  were 
young  men  killed  in  a  street-fight  between 
themselves  and  the  Communisti.  The  Fascist!,  be- 
ing on  top,  are  determined  to  commemorate  them 
in  the  fashion  of  heroes  who  died  in  the  war.  To 
that  end  their  relatives  have  been  brought  to  the 
church,  and  the  people  of  Florence  are  crowding 


and 


and  pushing,  men 

a    fair    sprinkling 

Italians    can    press    in    a    crowd, 

ing    in    the    vast    building    where 

celebrated. 


women  ot  every  class  and, 

of    children,    pressing    as    only 

• 


to    find 
mass 


a    toot- 
is    to    be 
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From  II  Traviso  Delle  Idee 


Mussolini :  Do  \ou  understand  ?  False  neu's  is  forbidden  I 

The  press :  Well,  I  suppose  1  may  say  that  I  still  have  a  free  "hand" 


Its  facade  is  indeed  beautiful  in  the  bath- 
ing sun,  bright  as  only  in  Tuscany,  with  ad- 
venturous boys  and  young  men  packed  into 
the  arches  of  the  cloisters.  The  pigeons  are 
ranged  on  the  ledges  of  the  facade,  but  with 
each  blast  of  the  band,  as  it  breaks  into  the 
national  anthem,  the  birds  scatter  wildly 
from  their  perches  as  if  blown  from  a  gun. 
At  the  first  sound  of  the  anthem  all  the  know- 
ing young  men  doff  their  hats,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  nobody's  hat  is  on  his  head  except 
that  of  a  disillusioned  man  in  shabby  clothes 
or  some  man  preoccupied  in  gaping  at  the 
crowd  or  in  vending  flags  or  lumps  of  candy 
in  the  national  colors. 

The  band  blares  away  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  local  bigwigs,  and 
when  the  black  motors  have  discharged  their 


Everything  is  done  to  give  pomp  to  this  occasion. 
The  love  of  uniforms  is  still  a  marked  trait  of  the 
simpler  Italian,  and  nothing  is  more  splendid  than 
a  display  of  the  civic  guard.  It  is  true,  they  are 


celebrities  the  tune  has  reached  its  end.  Back  go  the 
hats  until  some  one  cries,  "II  Cardinale,  il  Cardina- 
le !"  and  a  motor  with  a  crumpled  red  figure  inside 
gives  the  occasion  for  a  new  explosion  of  sound,  a 


only  policemen,  but  think  of  policemen  dressed  like     new  uncovering  of  the  crowd  and  a  new  flight  of  the 
generalissimi,  their  hats  with  sharp  red  and  violent-     pigeons. 

ly  blue  plumes,  their  swallow-tail  uniforms  with  a         A  young  man  with  hot  black  eyes  runs  up  to  you. 

Your  hat  is  on  your  had,  and  he  is  a  passionate 
patriot  who  knows  not  only  his  own  duty  but  yours. 
He  glares  at  you  until  he  sees  your  hand  move  to 
your  hat  brim. 

When  the  crowd  has  nothing  else  to  do,  it  looks 
at  the  armed  Fascisti — the  Black  Shirts  who  are 
also  known  as  the  national  militia.  They  are  the 
backbone  of  Mussolini's  party,  even  if  they  wear 
the  national  uniform  over  their  black  shirts.  In  all, 
as  one  is  not  allowed  to  forget,  they  are  two  hun- 
dred thousand  strong.  It  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  a 
rather  badly  made  and  ill-fitting  greenish  uniform. 
The  young  volunteers  wear  tin  helmets,  not  exactly 

similar  in  design 
and  anything  but 
similar  in  color 
and  enamel,  but 
still  helmets,  the 
helmets  of  war. 
They  have  real 
rifles,  slung  on 
their  backs,  and 


shower  of  silver  cord  from  each  epaulette,  and  a 
mighty  sword  held  by  gloved  hands.     These  gor- 
geous cops,  dozens  of  them,  are  entering  the  church 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  ordinary  folk  have  to 
struggle  at  the  side  entrances  as  the  front  entrance 
is  reserved  for  officials  and  celebrants  and  guests. 
The  householders  must  participate.     Around  the 
big  square  the  buildings  are  flashing  with  flags.    An 
apartment  house  to  one  side  has   adopted  an  old 
custom  —  from    its    windows    are    hung    imitation 
tapestries,  hearth  rugs  and  even  rag  rugs  from  the 
bedroom     windows.        The      Italian     tricolor     is 
profusely  displayed.      From   the   discreet   Minerva 
hotel    there    are    national    flags.      But 
most     of    the     color     is     supplied    by 
the    moving    banners.      From    the    far 
side      of      the      square,      winding     its 
way     between     the     armed     ranks     of 
the    Fascisti,    comes    a    steady    narrow 
stream  of  persons  holding  aloft  banners 
and  flags,   sometimes  in  single   display 
and  sometimes  in  clumps  of  display,  the 
banners  being  in  red,  white  and  green, 
in  solid   green,   in  black   and   red    and 
white,  with  bundles  of  fasces  and  the 
axe  rising  out  of  black  banners.     Into 
the  great  cavern  mouth  of  the  church, 
the  black  mouth,  disappear  these  ban- 
ners bright  with  the  sun.     The  colors 
are    washed    off    and    extinguished    one 
after  the  other,  but  still  the  procession 
is  mounting  the  steps,  and  pouring  into 
the  enigmatic  depths  of  the  ancient  and 
beautiful  building.  FreiB  n  420  Itmly 


Italy  pleads  to  the  op- 
ponents of  Fascism: 
"  Qentlemen,  1  beg, 
do  not  abuse  his  pa- 
tience, for  if  he  breaks 
his  chain  it  will  be 
u'orse  for  you  "  (the 
opposition  figures  are 
socialist,  capitalist, 
papist,  bolsheiist,  and 
N  ftri,  ana"  at  one  side 
an  opposition  news- 
paper) 
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From  II  420,  Italy 


In  the  old  days  before  Mussolini— bankers,  papists,  press,  etc.  could  paralyze  the  government ;  but  now  they  scatter  as  tht 

dictator  says,  "I  am  the  government!" 


a  fair  number  sport  their  war  medals  on  ribbons- 
some  an  absolutely  astonishing  number  of  medals. 
One  is  surprised  by  the  number  of  good-looking 
young  heroes  of  the  Arrow-Collar  brand.  They  have 
the  real  look  of  story-book  heroes,  keen  profiles,  ex- 
pressions of  extreme  hauteur,  and  flat  stomachs.  The 
atmosphere  of  war-glory  permeates  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. Italia  is  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  if  any 
one  in  the  crowd  persists  in  not  taking  off  his  hat 
when,  for  the  eighth  time,  the  national  anthem  is  be- 
ing played,  he  hears  some  one  behind  him  remark  sig- 
nificantly, "Tedesco,  Tedesco" — German,  German. 
The  whole  gathering  is  at  once  spirited,  excited 
and  provincial.  Behind  the  temporary  barriers 
around  the  square,  to  which  young  girls,  young  men 
and  elderly  men  are  clinging,  a  few  very  important 
officers  with  much  consulted  wrist  watches  hover  and 
confer.  These  are  the  real  people.  But  as  there 
is  no  climax  possible  to  such  a  gathering  on  a  public 
square,  unless  Mussolini  himself  arrives  or  unless 
some  one  throws  a  bomb,  it  is  impossible  to  go  on 
being  impressed  by  these  men  in  uniform.  They 
admit  the  privileged,  they  deny  admission  to  the 
miserable  boobs  who  try  to  gain  admission  but  are 
not  sufficiently  privileged.  Beyond  that,  and  con- 
sulting their  watches,  they  have  no  function.  Yet 
they  do  not  call  each  other  Kleagle  and  Klomrade. 
They  are  not  ridiculous.  And  not  being  ridiculous, 
and  carrying  firearms,  they  are  able  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  great  strength  and  importance.  Mean- 
while, their  one  contribution  to  permanent  history 
is  the  trees  they  are  planting  in  the  public  square. 
These  are  trees  to  commemorate  the  fallen,  the  men 
who  were  killed  in  the  clash  between  the  Fascisti 
and  the  Communisti.  If  the  Communisti  do  not 
get  on  top  and  uproot  these  trees,  replacing  them 
by  class-conscious  trees  to  commemorate  the  Com- 
munisti who  fell  in  the  same  riot,  there  is  likely  to 
remain  some  memorial  of  this  day's  hot  and  glitter- 
ing celebration. 


Such  a  celebration,  with  its  stress  on  the  nationa. 
militia,  the  flag,  the  religious  ceremony,  and  the 
heroes  who  fell,  is  characteristic  of  the  Fascist 
movement.  This  movement,  described  as  "justified 
reaction  against  the  excesses  of  the  Socialists,"  is  not 
without  excess  of  its  own. 

Yet,  "give  him  a  chance."  That  is  the  mood  in 
which  the  plain  man  in  Italy  has  so  far  accepted 
Mussolini.  He  is  not  overawed  by  his  dictatorship, 
he  is  not  frightened  by  it,  he  is  not  deeply  impressed 
by  it.  What  most  strikes  him  is  that,  under  Musso- 
lini, the  profiteers  were  checked  by  direct  intimida- 
tion, the  trams  were  resumed,  the  mails  ceased  to  be 
tampered  with,  the  electric  light  could  be  depended 
on,  the  trains  were  on  time,  the  streets  became  safe. 
It  may  be  that  Mussolini  has  accepted  reaction,  it1 
may  be  that  he  has  included  behind  him  not  only* 
the  young  idealists  but  also  the  most  selfish  and  ex- 
ploiting forces  in  Italy,  the  forces  against  which  he. 
himself  had  fought  when  he  was  a  strenuous  Social- 
ist. But  at  least  he  has  skirted  chaos.  This  means' 
something  to  the  ordinary  folk  who  were  upset  and 
scared  during  the  Socialist  regime.  A  great  num- 
ber, from  the  simplest  to  the  most  sophisticated, 
argue  from  these  inconveniences.  It  has  made' 
them  tolerant  of  a  drastic  political  receiver-- 
ship. 

To  fortify  this  receivership  there  are  many 
diverse  groups.  The  love  of  Italy,  of  course,  !$• 
an  ardent  passion  that  has  made  many  Fascisti. 
"I  am  sixty  years  old,"  I  heard  a  professor  say,, 
"and  now  that  I  am  too  old  to  love  woman,  I  give  alH 
my  love  to  Italy."  A  young  scientist  echoed  him. 
"We  are  lovers  of  Italy,"  he  said  with  white  in- 
tensity, "you  cannot  understand  unless  you  see  that; 
we  are  in  love  with  Italy."  To  him  this  meant/ 
religious  faith  in  Mussolini,  blind  faith  if  needi 
be,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  sternest  dis- 
cipline, because  Mussolini  stood  for  national 
unity. 
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In  contrast  with  this  rather  feverish  devotion, 
there  is  the  Fascism  of  the  business  man.  If  Mus- 
solini is  portrayed  as  the  redeemer  of  his  country, 
bringing  the  love  of  country  to  its  highest  practical 
realization,  he  is  also  portrayed  as  a  prisoner  be- 
tween two  carabinieri,  Plutocracy  on  one  side  and 
Imperialism  on  the  other.  And  certainly  among  his 
supporters  there  are  many  men  whose  pockets  were 
threatened  by  socialism. 

The  practicality  of  Mussolini  means  much  to  the 
modern  business  Italian.     For  side  by  side  in  Italy 
there  exist  two  sharp  contraries,  the  old  country  of 
poverty  and  resignation,  the  new  country  of  hope 
and  effort.     And  in   Mussolini  the  industrial  sees 
a  leader  who  favors  the  process  of  rapid  change. 
If  you  keep  your  eyes  open  as  you  travel  about, 
there  is  one  thing  you  cannot  help  seeing — the  electric 
candle  burning  in  front  of  a  holy  statue  or  a  sacred 
jicture.      The   church    is   still   there,    the    form   of 
deration  is  still  the  same,  but  instead  of  the  flam- 
ng  and  guttering  candle  you  have  the  candle-shaped 
lectric  lamp.     It  costs  very  little,  on  account  of  the 
water  power;  it  saves  trouble;  and  the  intention  is 
till  the  same.     It  is  not  beautiful,  except  perhaps 
n  the  eyes  of  Arnold  Bennett,  who  sees  beauty  in 
treet-cars.     It  is  not  so  beautiful,  certainly,  as  the 
iving  light  of  the  candle  is  in  the  darkness  of  the 
hurch.     But  the  sacristan  is  an  Italian  and  a  prac- 
ical  man.     It  is  tedious  to  trim  candles,  to  light 
apers,  to  scrape  up  can- 
He  grease.      It   is  much    •^•^•^•••^•^^H 
impler    for    him    to    il- 
uminate      St.      Anthony 
ust    by    shoving   in    the 

Plug- 
That  is  typical  of  the 

modern  Italian.  For 
taly,  late  in  entering  the 
modern  field,  is  no  lon- 
ger to  be  ranked  with 
lations  merely  historic 
nd  picturesque.  Italy  is 
i  coming  nation.  The 
lew  order  is  shouldering 
nd  buffeting  its  way 
imong  mediaeval  sur- 
vivals. In  the  large  sense 
t  is  a  new  and  young 
ountry  of  nearly  forty 
nillion  people,  as  much 
is  France,  nearly  as 
nuch  as  England.  It  is 
:rude,  vigorous  and  full 
f  hope.  How  wisely  it 
vill  develop  remains  to 
>e  seen,'but  in  the  Italian 
lir  there  is  the  feeling 
>f  freshness  and  experi- 
nent.  Those  who  are 


Drawn  hv  Abby  E.  Underwood 


interested  simply  in  the  galleries  and  palaces,  the 
blue  skies  and  the  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance, 
may  not  welcome  this  fact,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  country's  human  vitality.  Italy  is  being  re- 
born. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  old  order  has  passed. 
It  does  not  mean  that  Italy  has  an  easy  road  ahead. 
All  it  means  is  that  new  interests,  new  ambitions, 
new  hopes,  have  been  aroused  in  the  Italian  people. 
One  afternoon,  in  a  hill-town  in  spring,  the  doors 
of  a  small  church  were  flung  open,  and  out  poured 
the  congregation.  Around  the  steps  of  the  church 
they  clustered,  waiting  for  a  special  ceremony.  In 
a  few  minutes,  to  the  edge  of  the  highest  step, 
came  a  priest  carrying  a  long  glass  case,  gold-mount- 
ed. In  this  case  he  had  the  withered  arm  of  a 
famous  saint.  Already  the  sacred  relic  had  toured 
up  to  Florence.  Now  it  was  on  its  way  to  Bologna. 
In  strains  of  extraordinary  fervor  and  eloquence, 
the  priest  on  the  steps,  watched  by  hundreds  of  up- 
turned faces,  described  the  virtues  and  properties 
of  the  relic.  He  lifted  it  above  his  head,  while  the 
people,  especially  the  country  people,  murmured  in 
passionate  sympathy  and  respect.  But  twenty  yards 
away,  on  the  outskirts  of  this  crowd,  there  was  an- 
other crowd  that  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  eloquent  priest.  These  were  young  people, 
girls  and  boys,  in  all  sorts  of  outing  costumes  who, 
with  flowers  and  tossing  branches,  had  assembled 

from  a  morning  walk  in 
|  the  hills.  Most  of  them 
wore  rough  clothes,  short 
skirts  or  knee  breeches. 
They  carried  knapsacks 
and  were  hatless.  They 
seethed  in  the  centre  of 
the  public  square,  flirt- 
ing, chattering,  singing. 
The  barefooted  young 
monks  with  measured 
tread  and  pious  chant 
who  followed  the  relic 
arourjd  the  edge  of  the 
square  did  not  win  a  sin- 
gle glance  from  these 
hundreds  of  young  Ita- 
lians. 

To  me  it  seemed  to 
indicate  the  co-tempor- 
ary existence  of  two  dif- 
ferent ages.  And  this  is 
constantly  suggested  in 
Italy. 

"It  is  not  dead,  it  still 
lives!"  exclaimed  the 
priest  as  he  held  aloft 
the  relic.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  ma- 
Off  Corfu  (Continued  on  page  62) 


"Thar  she  blows!"    A  gusher  in  one  of  the  Sinclair  oil  fields 


Martial  Law  again  in   Tulsa— newest  of  our  oil  towns— the  American  frontier  incarnate  in  this 
day  of  aeroplanes,  wireless  and  steel.    But  what  do  these  things  mean  in  terms  of  community  life  ? 


TULSA 


IF  you  look 
closely  at  an 
old  photo- 
graph of 
Tulsa  back  in 

1893  you  can  SP>'  tne  toot- 
prints  of  steers  in  the  mud 
and  the  carefully  coiled 
lariats  of  the  clientele  in 
front  of  the  general  store. 
The  name  of  the  city  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  standard 
history  of  Oklahoma  up  to 
the  year  1906.  The  specu- 
lator rushes  of  squatters 
from  the  border  states  by 
which  the  old  Indian  Ter- 
ritory was  first  settled 
passed  it  by:  it  lay  in  the 


By  .HERBERT   FEIS 

"Sure,  go  down  and  see  what  a  lot  of  Americans  will 
do  with  a  country  if  left  pretty  much  to  themselz'es." 
If  ;th  this  encouragement  from  William  Allen  White 
we  started  off  for  Tulsa,  the  city  that  has  been  pumped 
out  of  the  southwestern  plains  within  a  generation, 
the  last  great  descendant  in  the  long  line  of  towns 
which  the  men  of  the  oil  fields  have  built  in  the  course 
of  their  quest,  of  which  Titusville  and  Oil  City  are 
remembered  as  the  first.  We  chose  Tulsa  because  it 
is  still  in  the  mating,  because  there,  suddenly,  a  fan- 
tastically great  and  new  temptation  is  offered  men  to 
become  swiftly  rich  by  the  exploitation  of  an  unap- 
propriated natural  resource,  because  it  is  the  Eldorado 
of  our  own  day.  Jf'e  wanted  to  show  what  these 
men  had  done,  how  they  had  thrived,  what  life  is 
among  them.  And  we  brought  along  the  story  of 
the  first  oil  fields — ff'right's  The  Oii  Regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  published  in  1865.  We  wanted  to  see 
how  conceptions  and  practices  in  America  had  changed 
since  then. 


It 


midst  of  the  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
might  have  had  a  railroad  connection  as  early  as 
1872,  for  the  owners  of  the  old  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  originally  planned  to  build  a  southwest 
extension  to  the  Arkansas  River.  But  there  was 
trouble  over  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  titles  to  the 
promised  land  grants,  and  the  plan  was  given  up 


made  a  show  of  closing  it 
up  and  declared  that  they 
were  off  to  hunt  'possum, 
since  the  operations  were 
over.  In  the  morning,  by 
themselves,  they  ushered  in 
the  Glenn  Pool  and  leased 
the  land  around.  The 
pumps  in  the  Glenn  Pool 
are  still  bringing  in  oil.  It 
was  but  the  pioneer  of  a 
most  prolific  line  —  the 
great  Gushing  in  1912, 
Healdton  in  1913,  Black- 
well  and  Billings  in  'i4-'i5, 
Heming  in  '16,  Yale  in  '17,- 
Hewett,  Duncan  and  Lyons 

Deaner    in    '21.    Burbank, 

Tonkawa    and    Bristow  5n 

'22,  besides  a  score  of  smaller  ones.  Together,  un- 
der the  unceasing,  restless  exploitation  that  is  car- 
ried on  today,  they  are  yielding  more  oil  than  is  pro- 
duced in  any  state  of  the  union  except  California. 
It  is  the  beat  of  their  pumps  which  has  led  men  on 
distant  farms  to  hitch  up  their  teams,  and  men  in 
distant  cities  to  leave  their  ledgers  and  come  down 


"We  could  not,"  the  attorney  for  the  Atlantic  and     to  these  plains  and  barren  hillsides  where  only  cattle 


Pacific  explained  to  the  Senate  committee  in  1878, 
"build  the  road  through  the  desolation  of  four  hun- 
dred or  six  hundred  miles."  The  Indians  were  en- 
camped at  the  end  of  the  desolation.  But  a  line 
was  finally  pushed  through  in  the  middle  eighties  and 
the  village  of  Tulsa  grew  up.  It  became  a  cattle- 
shipping  point  in  the  midst  of  a  stock-raising  border 
territory,  and  so  it  remained  until  the  discovery  of 
oil. 

In  November,  1905,  a  test-well  was  brought  in 
on  the  Ida  E.  Glenn  allotment  near  Tulsa.  and  the 
rise  of  Tulsa  for  the  first  time  forecast.  The  well 
was  brought  in  by  Roy  S.  Good  and  "Shorty"  Mil- 
ler, two  old-time  drillers,  backed  by  two  other  Tulsa 
men.  The  four  of  them  put  almost  everything  they 
had  into  drilling  that  hole.  The  drilling,  so  the 
story  goes,  was  an  event  among  the  farmers  or 
"nesters":  thev  and  the  cowboys  from  the  ranches 
came  in  each  day  to  watch  the  operations.  But  the 
night  before  the  well  was  brought  in  the  operators 


ran.  Maps  of  their  area  lie  upon  desks  in  Tulsa,  in 
New  York:  excitement  and  hope  follow  each  drill 
that  smashes  through  their  surface. 

Tulsa  is  best  understood  after  you  have  been  out 
to  the  oilfields.  For  there,  plain  to  the  sight,  is  the 
process  wrhich  within  these  last  twenty  years  has 
culminated  in  Tulsa. 

The  Lure  of  the  Gusher 

In  1 86;  Wright  wrote  of  our  first  petroleum 
country  (The  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsylvania)  : 

At  either  Titusville  or  Oil  City  the  stranger  finds  himself 
in  a  new  world.  .  .  .  This  change  addresses  itself  to  every 
sense.  The  objects  which  he  is  too  apt  to  touch,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  have  a  greasy,  clammy  feel.  His  nostrils  are 
assailed  by  gaseous  odors,  such  as  they  have  probably  never 
inhaled  before  in  the  open  air.  Into  his  ears  is  continually 
poured  a  stream  of  speech,  in  a  dialogue  essentially  different 
from  that  taught  in  Webster  or  Worcester.  Such  phrase? 
as  "surface  indications,"  "dry  territory,"  "developed  terri- 
tory," "oil  smeller,"  with  the  names  of  a  dozen  implements 
unknown  to  the  outside  world.  ...  He  tastes  petroleum 
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Main  Street,  Tuba,  in   1893,  when  steers  trampled  the  mud  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  one  general  store 


and  salt  water,  of  course,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  or  to  acquire 
information  of  their  qualities.  Then  he  sees — what  does  he 
not  see,  in  the  line  of  novelties? — Tall  derricks  and  huge 
tanks  standing  on  the  sidewalks  or  in  gardens;  engines  run- 
ning and  walking-beams  moving  sedately  up  and  down  in  the 
midst  of  what  remain  of  the  original  forests.  ...  As  pre- 
liminary to  all  these  novel  spectacles,  he  has  been  treated  to 
the  filthy  streets  and  wooden  sidewalks  of  Corry,  Titusville 
and  Oil  City.  ...  He  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
luxuries  of  hotel  life  especially  in  regard  to  sleeping  accom- 
modations, with  from  four  to  ten  straw  beds  in  a  single  room, 
each  tenanted  by  one,  two  or  three  sufferers,  according  to  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  traveling  public.  On  the  parlor 
floors  he  has  learned  to  become  reconciled  to  an  inch  deep 
of  mud  or  dust,  while  the  leathery  beefsteaks  are  no  longer 
treated  with  contempt ;  for  with  its  many  disadvantages,  Pet- 
rolia  has  the  one  transcendent  merit  of  creating  a  vigorous 
appetite. 

In  1923,  when  I  went  out  to  Oklahoma,  we  visited 
first  the  Bristow  field,  in  Creek  County  about  fifty 
miles  southwest  of  Tulsa.  It  is  not  a  new  field,  hav- 
ing been  discovered  in  1920,  but  some  new  gushers 
had  been  brought  in  recently  and  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit  it  was  the  scene  of  a  new  rush. 

The  road  from  Tulsa  runs  through  what  ap- 
peared to  be  rough  grazing  country,  dead  dry  brown 
in  February.  The  last  few  miles  of  the  drive  was 
like  the  approach  to  Camp  Devens  at  Ayer  during 
the  war — a  slow  crawl  along  deep  ruts  behind  rumb- 
ling trucks,  small  groups  of  men  walking  down  the 
side  of  the  road  looking  for  a  lift,  piles  of  lumber 
and  rusty  metal  every  hundred  yards,  scattered 
shacks  and  bunk-houses,  a  rough  encampment  in  the 
making.  For  miles  around  the  center  of  the  field 
scattered  derrick-rigs,  most  of  them  deserted, 
marked  the  efforts  of  the  wild-catters.  We  skirted 
the  edge  of  the  business  section,  bumped  along  half- 
paved  streets  and  came  out  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 


We  were  upon  an  elevation  which  faced  the  near- 
by hills,  thick  timber  ranges  on  which,  now  closely 
massed  together,  now  widely  separated,  rose  the 
tall  ungraceful  forms  of  unnumbered  derrick-rigs. 
The  air  sounded  with  the  steady  beat  of  hammers, 
and  seemed  alive  with  human  excitement.  A  red 
clay  road  ran  away  from  our  feet  up  through  the 
hills — madly  driven  cars  dashed  by.  We  felt  car- 
ried along  in  a  wild,  ungoverned  pursuit. 

We  stood  under  a  rig  close  by  the  road,  in  a  bar- 
ren field.  A  great  pool  of  black  oil  lay  at  our  feet. 
Thin  pipe-lines  ran  along  to  black  storage-tanks 
close  by.  Three  small  shacks  stood  beyond  them. 
We  were  upon  a  lease  that  was  just  being  worked — 
four  walls  along  the  straight  line  of  the  formation — 
four  more  offset  walls  on  the  other  side  of  the  lease. 
Every  nearby  stretch  was  the  scene  of  concentrated 
and  purposeful  activity.  The  mind  could  grasp  it 
but  the  sight  faltered  before  the  disorder.  The 
drills  were  finding  oil  in  new  places — the  pumps  were 
bringing  it  up  day  and  night — there  was  no  rest 
anywhere,  would  be  none  while  the  oil  lay  beneath 
the  ground.  For  many  of  the  wells  on  the  different 
leases  were  tapping  the  same  sands  and  the  same 
pool;  the  tardy  driller  would  find  nothing  left. 

That  is  why  the  discovery  of  a  new  field  or  new 
sand  always  brings  a  rush.  The  formation  is  im- 
mediately forecast.  The  neighboring  leases  are  im- 
mediately worked.  Wells  are  dug  (frequently  at  a 
greater  depth  than  3,000  feet  in  Oklahoma  now) 
and  all  equipment  necessary  for  drilling  and  work- 
ing them  must  be  brought  from  the  nearest  center 
and  hauled  out  to  the  fields,  pipes  must  be  laid  and 
storage  tanks  constructed,  streets  and  roads  pushed 
through,  houses  built  and  people  fed.  They  live  as 
they  can  while  the  work  goes  on. 
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The  owners  and  traders  of  leases  hustle  down 
from  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  The  drilling 
crews  and  mechanics  move  in  from  other  fields.  The 
unskilled,  the  roustabouts,  pipe-liners,  teamsters, 
pause  in  their  march  or  in  their  work  upon  farms, 
and  turn  towards  the  new  promise.  These  last  come 
in  old  Fords,  behind  teams,  on  foot,  or  beat  their 
way  in  on  freights.  They  are  accustomed  to  live 
anywhere,  in  tents  or  wagons  or  old  field  sheds. 
They  are  tall,  strong,  slow-speaking,  illiterate,  shift- 
less Americans.  They  have  a  natural  ability  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Most  of  them  are  itinerant 
workers  always  on  the  move:  they  may  drift  from 
the  field  down  to  North  Texas  to  help  with  the 
wheat  harvest,  even  perhaps  down  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  then  up  towards  the  Northwest,  then  drop 
back  to  Nebraska  and  Kansas  toward  the  fall;  they 
may  move  as  far  east  as  Chicago,  as  far  west  as 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  town  itself  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  all 
those  who  work  in  the  fields,  nor  near  enough  for 
some,  nor  cheap  enough  for  those  who  have  families 
and  have  no  work.  Many  live  in  shacks  among  the 
derricks.  They  make  settlements  in  the  open. 
These  settlements  are  like  the  pictures  children 
draw  in  school,  the  same  absence  of  arrangement, 
the  same  bewildering  mass  of  different  objects,  the 
same  brokenness  of  line — merely  a  collection  of 
sheds,  wagons,  tents  pitched  upon  a  hillside  amid  the 
uncut  brush  and  stumps  of  trees  which  have  gone 
into  the  woodpile.  Stove  pipes  issue  from  holes  in 
the  canvas  tents:  mules  and  dogs  nose  their  way 
about  the  sheds:  clothes  flap  between  the  limbs  of 
trees:  children  play  around  small  fires  burning  here 
and  there. 

We  stood  talking  with  a  teamster  on  his  way  back 
to  his  tent  from  the  store  where  he  had  been  buying 
K.;ro  for  the  evening  meal.  He  had  come  in  from 
West  Virginia  a  week  before  with  his  team,  but 
there  had  been  hardly  any  work  as  yet — the  big 
>  companies  had  their  trucks — he  had  watched  and 
only  a  few  teams  had  gone  out  that  morning — he 
got  eight  dollars  a  day  for  his  team  and  himself. 
For  the  settlement  he  had  scarcely  a  comment:  it 
was  all  right  while  the  weather  was  warm,  when  it 
got  cold  wood  was  the  best  fuel.  The  last  day  or 
two  the  settlement  had  been  getting  crowded  and 
then  it  was  apt  to  get  filthy.  That  last  remark 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  all  the  dis- 
order and  dirt,  there  was  no  filth.  The  ground  v. 
clear  even  of  paper.  The  woodpiles  were  carefully 
built  up.  The  wind  would  find  little  rubbish  to  blow 
about. 

It  was  already  dark  when  we  got  back  to  Bristow. 
The  streets  of  bungalows  were  lighted.  Cars  stood 
before  every  door.  Overhead  lights  sent  a  blurred 
yellow  glare  over  the  scene  on  the  main  street.  Most 
of  the  men  were  still  in  their  oil-field  clothes.  There 
was  another  element  observable  in  dirty,  flashy  street 


clothes,  the  disreputable  hangers-on  of  all  varieties, 
occasionally  a  woman  of  the  streets.  There  were 
noisy  gangs  before  the  board  hotels,  the  lunch  rooms, 
clothing  shops,  and  gasoline  stations.  We  had  to 
brush  our  way  by. 

We  found  a  place  to  eat  that  looked  a  little 
cleaner  than  the  rest.  We  were  prepared  for  much 
as  we  gazed  upon  the  pie-racks.  But  not  for  what 
we  found: 

Bisque  de  Velaire  a  la  reine 40 

:  Rock  Crab  Meat  Delmonico  a  la  ramekin   1.40 

Loin  of  Spring  Lamb-Tiny  French  Peas I.2O 

Black  Bass go 

Strawberry  Shortcake 60 

"It  was,"  the  waiter  who  wore  a  greasy  grey 
tuxedo  vest  over  a  striped  silk  shirt  reminded  us, 
"an  oil  town." 

The  stir  in  the  streets  seemed  increased  when  we 
came  out  again.  The  night  had  really  come.  A 
new  feeling  came  over  us  as  we  went  about.  In  the 
murky  light  the  faces  and  the  actions  of  the  crowd 
seemed  to  reflect  something  sinister,  menacing.  The 
men  from  the  oil  fields  seemed  lost  among  the  other 
characters  who  pushed  by.  The  laughter  sounded 
loud  and  vicious.  Mean  purposes  seemed  to  stalk 
the  streets  and  unsatisfied  desires  to  scream  aloud. 
We  were  glad  to  be  out  of  it  as  we  drove  back 
through  the  fields. 

Tulsa  itself  is  a  railroad  junction  point;  at  least 
three  sets  of  railroad  tracks  run  through  its  streets. 


Main  Street,  Tulsa,  today— skyscrapers,  automobiles,  arcbghts, 
telegraph  —  a  freshman  city  of  the  Xeu   York  school 
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The  business  area  is  compact  and  lies  entirely  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  River.  It  used  to 
hug  the  main  tracks  once,  but  as  it  gradually  became 
the  office  home  of  the  great  oil  industry  it  drew 
away  from  them.  The  old  buildings  are  left  be- 
hind, two  and  three-story  brick.  Small  local  busi- 


We  stood  about  the  streets  a  while  and  watched 
the  crowds.  In  the  newer  section  there  were  no  sur- 
prises. The  same  people  might  be  walking  the 
streets  of  any  other  middle-western  city,  except  for 
an  occasional  Indian  face.  But  in  the  older  parts 
there  were  marks  of  the  fact  that  after  all  this  city 


nesses  occupy  them  still — all  the  familiar,  shabby  stands  in  the  southwestern  plains  in  the  path  of  a 
medley  of  every  middle-sized  American  town,  cheap  drifting  tide  of  men.  The  street  corners  day  and 
retail  stores,  lunch  rooms,  repair  shops,  small  mov-  night  have  their  crowds  of  men  who  look  as  if  they 
ies,  pool  parlors,  gar-  had  i  u  s  t  come  to 

ages,  pawn-brokers, 
down  at  the  heel  ho- 
tels— all  packed  close- 
ly next  each  other. 

Midst  these  and  be- 
yond them  stand  the 
new  office  buildings,  al- 
most blotting  them  out 
of  sight.  They  are 
the  great  buildings 
that  the  oil  companies 
and  the  banks  have 
thrown  up  in  their  tri- 
umph, dominant,  lofty 
structures,  skyscraper- 
like  in  their  concep- 
tion and  their  form. 
Scaffoldings  on  each 
street  show  how  their 
number  grow.  They 
are  all  well,  almost 
handsomely,  built. 
One,  the  C  o  s  d  e  n 
Building,  possesses  in 
smaller  scale  the  grace 
and  purity  of  the 
Woolworth  Building. 
As  for  banks,  what 
took  the  Guaranty 
Trust  and  J,  P. 

Morgan  decades  to  attain  in  the  way  of  residence, 
they  have  reached  for  in  one  step.  Heavy  piles,  tall 
columns,  marble  halls,  shining  counters,  all  is  there 
— each  a  corner  torn  away  from  Wall  Street. 

As  we  look  upon  them  we  remark,  as  we  were  to 
remark  many  times  again,  that  this  small  city  repro- 
duces some  features  of  New  York  more  exactly  and 
truly  than  any  other  town  between.  And  in  think- 
ing this  we  probably  struck  near  the  center  of  the 
ambition  behind  the  growth  of  Tulsa. 

Small  exclusive  shops  cluster  at  the  feet  of  the 
tall  buildings  as  they  do  along  Fifth  Avenue.  We 
had  occasion  to  inquire  the  price  of  a  simple  tea- 
gown  on  display  in  one  of  the  shops.  It  was  one 
hundred  and  ten  dollars.  We  appreciated  the  force 
of  a  remark:  "What  distinguishes  Tulsa  from  all 
other  cities  is  the  fact  that  the  large  companies  have 
their  offices  here.  The  money  is  sent  here,  distri- 
buted here,  and  spent  here." 


An  oil-smeared  drilling  crew,  and  behind  them  part  of  the  well  rigging 


had  just  come 
town  and  had  no 
place  to  go.  Many 
are  in  khaki  shirts, 
army  breeches  and 
high  boots — the  or- 
dinary dress  of  the 
oil  fields  and  the 
plains.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  it  is  said 
these  men  used  to 
ride  to  town  on 
horse  -  back.  Those 
who  are  not  dressed 
as  if  they  had  just 
come  in  from  the  oil 
fields  are  in  working 
clothes.  There  are 
only  a  few  in  the 
street  dress  of  the 
office  section. 

The  oil  industry  is, 
after  all,  one  which 
keeps  its  people  on 
the  move  without 
notice  from  cities  to 
rough  and  barren 
hillsides.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  tall 
buildings  we  saw  are 
only  a  small  part  of 


those  who  dwell  in  the  domain  of  oil. 

In  Oil  City  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
expect  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  they  have  got  "money  enough." 
Hence,  on  the  part  of  nearly  every  one,  the  understanding 
is  to  acquire  wealth  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without  being 
too  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  .  .  .  No  impression  could  be 
more  detrimental  to  the  general  well-being  of  a  community 
than  this.  It  bars  all  progress,  except  such  as  is  concerned 
in  momentarily  inflating  market  values.  It  brings  the  race- 
course with  its  excitement,  but  not  the  passable  highway 
with  its  utility  and  comfort;  .  .  .  the  caravansary,  nnt  the 
well-kept  hotel ;  the  mountebank  with  his  "gift  enterprises," 
not  the  sound  public  teacher;  the  tribe  of  Moses,  not  the 
class  of  honorable,  public  spirited  merchants ;  wild  excite- 
ments, instead  of  the  purer  enjoyments  becoming  rational 
and  accountable  beings.  Where  no  person  expects  to  remain, 
except  for  the  briefest  possible  period,  who  feels  interested 
in  giving  tone  to  a  community?  Who  will  expend  a  dime 
in  beautifying  house,  grounds,  etc.,  adornments  which  add 
so  much  to  the  sweets  of  existence  in  beholders  as  well  as 
owners?  . 


TULS. 


The  social  condition  of  Petrolia  is  thus  in  a  measure  that 
of  California,  for  some  years  after  "the  gold  fever"  began 
to  rage.  Society  remained  utterly  demoralized  until  the  idea 
got  in  some  men's  heads  that  "the  golden  state"  might  be  a 
desirable  place  for  one's  permanent  abode.  .  .  .  Let  this 
thought  only  take  root  .  .  .  and  from  it  will  spring  up  at 
once  a  bounteous  growth  of  public  spirit,  generosity,  kind- 
-  accompanied  by  the  march  of  improvement  such  as  it 
has  never  witnessed. — Wright,  The  Oil  Regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1865. 

Nowadays  in  western  towns  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce is  the  center  of  most  cooperative  efforts.  So 
upon  the  invitation  of  its  officials,  who  had  received 
us  well,  we  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  gave  us  a  chance 
to  measure  the  active,  stable  forces  within  the  city. 

There  is  no  need  to  paint  the  picture  in  detail. 
All  the  walls  were  draped  with  huge  American  flags. 
We  listened  to  a  very  bad  school  orchestra.  The 
applause  it  received,  we  must  believe,  was  merely 
an  expression  of  community  pride.  We  stood  up 
and  sang  America  and  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  together.  Perhaps  everyone  does  not  be- 
lieve community  singing  such  a  dismal,  empty  parade 
as  we.  But  all  this  was  only  preparatory  to  the 
main  business  of  the  evening — the  official  reports 
and  speeches.  The  president,  an  oil  man,  praised 
the  band.  "There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  man 
purer  thoughts  or  better  thoughts  than  good  music." 


He  reviewed  the  past  year  of  Tulsa's  life  and 
growth  with  satisfaction,  gave  praise  to  the  work 
of  the  committees,  complained  against  the  street- 
lights, prophesied,  amid  cheers,  250,000  people  for 
Tulsa,  and  sat  down.  The  committees  made  their 
reports  on  the  new  Water  Project,  the  Highways, 
the  Southwestern  Business  Congress,  City  Planning, 
and  Agriculture.  They  were  brief,  stumbling,  em- 
barrassed even,  and  full  of  business  and  civic  am- 
bition. 

It  was,  you  see,  a  very  plain  meeting.  And  the 
men  themselves,  as  they  spoke,  were  plain.  As  in 
all  other  chambers  of  commerce,  these  individuals 
had  associated  themselves  together  primarily  to 
work  for  their  own  prosperity  through  the  business 
prosperity  of  the  community.  In  Tulsa  better  busi- 
ness meant  a  bigger  city,  and  no  less  important,  it 
meant  the  development  of  other  industries  besides 
the  oil  industry,  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  city. 
These  were  the  prime  objects  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce was  bent  on  accomplishing,  and  the  chief 
explanation  of  its  existence. 

But  it  would  be  unfair,  we  felt,  to  dismiss  the 
whole  meeting  with  that  observation  alone.  It  left 
something  to  be  accounted  for.  WThat  were  we  to 
make  of  those  crude  bursts  of  sentiment  and  the  talk 
of  ideals  that  broke  into  every  speech?  Were  they 
merely  pretenses  by  which  these  men  were  attempt- 


-ree: 

An  Oklahoma  oil  field  bristling  with  derricks  —  seen  prom  an  aeroplane 
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ing  to  dress  up  their  aims  in  their  own  imagination? 
Perhaps,  but  we  were  inclined  rather  to  believe  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  impulses  behind  them.  Some 
other  ideas  had  grown  entangled  with  their  main 
purposes;  some  new  responsibility  which  they  did 
not  know  how  to  grasp.  But,  as  they  put  it,  they 
wanted  a  better  city — a  city  to  be  proud  of.  When 
they  said  such  things  as  that  they  were  attempting 
to  reach  out  beyond  their  own  concerns.  How 
could  they  be  told  that  such  an  aim  was  much  harder 
to  attain  than  any  feat  of  industrial  advance,  how 
long  and  devotedly  political  philosophers  had  been 
trying  to  show  us  a  way  to  create  a  "better  city." 
They  ransacked  their  store  of  ideas — law  and  order, 
a  better  water  and  park  system,  a  finer  hotel,  an 
up-to-date  and  well  equipped  school  system.  These 
were  the  gifts  they  found  to  bring.  They  were  all 
means  for  an  end  which  was  lost  in  the  mists  of 
sentiment  and  the  confusion  of  self-interest.  In  this 
meeting  in  Tulsa,  we  concluded,  we  had  merely 
rediscovered  once  again  the  predicament  of  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Somewhat  later  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  two 
of  the  men  who  played  a  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  younger  man  had  come  from  the  East  ten  years 
ago  after  graduation  from  Yale.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  trust  department  of  one  of  Tulsa's  strongest 
banks.  It  had  been  only  an  experiment  with  him 
at  first;  he  had  come  out  for  the  training,  and  looked 
to  return  East  each  year — in  those  days  it  was  here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow  with  almost  everyone. 
But  now  he  knew  he  would  stay;  he  could  remember 
the  day  four  years  ago  when  he  first  willingly  decided 
with  satisfaction  to  have  his  body  lie  in  the  cemetery 
at  Tulsa.  The  rest  of  the  city  was  settling  down  as 
he  was,  becoming  permanent.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  no  trust  business  in  Tulsa,  the  management  of 
all  the  big  estates  was  handled  in  the  East.  Then 
the  banks  had  awakened  to  the  fact.  They  had 
seen  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  the  estates 
here  after  their  original  owner  died  was  to  have 
them  managed  in  Tulsa.  All  the  large  banks  had 
established  trust  companies  and  now  the  administra- 
tion of  Tulsa's  estates  fell  to  them  almost  entirely. 
They  would  be  kept  in  Tulsa.  As  for  himself,  he 
was  proud  of  the  city.  It  was  full  of  young  college 
men  from  the  East,  there  were  no  "old-timers"  to 
keep  things  from  being  done — it  was  full  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

That  bank  finances  more  of  the  oil  industry  than 
any  other.  On  its  board  of  directors  there  are  east- 
ern oil  men  and  western  oil  men,  all  of  financial 
power.  Tulsa  street  legend  has  it  (and  these  legends 
are  told  with  eyes  as  round  as  saucers)  that  here 
the  largest  single  check  paid  in  the  oil  industry  was 
cashed.  This  bank  is  housed  in  gleaming  marble 
and  bronze.  The  president  grew  up  on  a  farm  not 
far  from  Tulsa  and  rose  in  the  oil  industry.  He 
was  dressed  as  a  younger  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan 


might  dress.  His  first  manner  was  brusque  and 
decided,  but  as  he  talked  he  cast  it  off  for  a  friendly, 
almost  boyish  air.  Yet  he  was  never  for  an  instant 
off  his  guard  against  the  question  he  would  rather 
not  answer.  His  doctrine  was  sound  banking  doc- 
trine, vividly  delivered.  As  for  Tulsa,  its  continued 
business  growth  was  beyond  doubt;  the  idea  that 
it  rested  upon  uncertain  business  was  nonsense— 
the  oil  business  was  one  of  the  five  greatest  in  the 
country.  There  were  eight  billions  of  capital  in  it 
now  and  still  not  enough — the  industry  in  the  future 
would  have  to  look  to  the  general  public  for  capital 
even  more  than  in  the  pa.st.  It  made  no  difference 
if  production  in  some  of  the  nearby  fields  declined, 
others  just  as  great  would  be  discovered,  Tulsa 
would  be  the  center  of  the  industry  as  long  as  the 
big  oil  companies  directed  their  refinery  and  field 
operations  from  there,  even  foreign  companies  kept 
large  accounts  in  Tulsa  now.  It  would  remain  the 
center  as  long  as  fields  were  within  a  thousand, 
twelve  hundred  miles — Pittsburgh  had  retained  its 
importance  as  long  as  the  fields  were  within  that 
radius.  But  that  was  far  off  and  the  day's  work 
remained  to  be  done. 

Oil-Field  Drift 

A  chance  encounter  gave  us  our  best  opportunity 
to  talk  to  one  of  the  thousands  who  are  not  so  per- 
manently tied  up  with  the  city's  fortunes.  He  was 
an  oil-field  roustabout  who  touched  us  on  the  street 
for  a  meal.  He  was  stockily  built,  quiet,  blue-eyed, 
and  spoke  with  a  slight  accent  that  seemed  Scan- 
dinavian. 

Not  very  long  ago  he  had  drifted  in  from  Sal- 
pulpa  where  he  had  held  his  last  job  in  the  fields— 
the  last  step  in  a  year's  round  that  had  taken  him 
from  Memphis  through  Arkansas  down  into  Texas 
and  back  to  Oklahoma.  He  did  any  kind  of  un- 
skilled work  he  came  across  —  had  begun  in  the 
mines  seventeen  years  ago  when  he  first  came  from 
Germany  near  the  Danish  border.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  had  a  few  thousands  in  the  bank- 
all  gone  now.  His  last  job  at  Salpulpa  had  lasted 
twenty  days,  four  dollars  a  day — fifty  cents  a  night 
for  a  cot  in  a  shack,  a  dollar  a  day  for  meals,  the 
rest  hadn't  lasted  long. 

Hadn't  done  as  well  as  he  thought  when  he  first 
came  into  the  country? 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  quietly.  It  might  have 
been  worse.  He  hadn't  expected  much. 

Was  he  married? 

No,  what  was  the  sense  in  that — he  did  not  want 
a  family  to  support.  Take  it  up  at  Ponca  City,  a 
new  field  on  the  Frisco,  during  the  cold  weather 
there  were  fifteen  thousand  too  many  men  looking 
for  work,  families  living  in  "drifters,"  prairie 
wagons,  unable  to  keep  warm — there  had  been  six 
cases  of  women  running  away  and  leaving  the  chil- 
dren behind.  (Continued  on  page  50) 


In  Full  Boom 

By  McALISTER  COLEMAN 
SKETCHES  BY  ALBAN  B.  BUTLER,  JR. 


QEWSPAPER  readers  are  scarcely  to 
be  blamed  if  they  have  formed  a  men- 
tal picture  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
during  the  past  few  months  as  a  be- 
leagured  country  across  which  men  in 
the  khaki  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  white 
hoods  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  march  and  counter- 
march. First  Okmulgee,  then  Tulsa  and  later 
many  small  towns  round  about  Tulsa  are  placed 
under  martial  law  at  the  command  of  an  amazing 
governor  who  with  equal  emphasis  denounces 
"radicals"  one  day  and  "armed  bands"  the  next. 
One  reads  of  men  kidnapped  on  the  streets  of  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  state,  stripped  and  flogged 
unmercifully  while  the  local  police  look  on  with 
indifference;  one  reads  of  Klan  initiations  attended 
by  30,000  persons,  of  the  formation  of  masked  and 
hooded  mobbists  who  in  their  turn  flog  Klansmen, 
of  citizens  being  told  when  to  go  to  bed  and  when 
to  get  up,  of  a  state  of  affairs  in  short  that  is 
reminiscent  of  the  old  California  days  of  Vigilantes 
and  swaggering  "bad  men." 


wonders  where  all  the  shootings  and  beatings-up  are. 

The  contradiction  is  not  altogether  difficult  to 
explain.  There  are  visible  evidences  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Oklahoma  today  of  the  backgrounds  of  the 
"respectables"  whose  solid  pioneering  achievements 
were  inevitably  bound  up  with  a  gambler's  con- 
tempt for  authority,  a  "red-blooded"  disregard 
for  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  a  small  boy's 
love  of  dressing  up  and  joining  secret  societies. 

In  a  few  years  from  now  the  men  and  women 
who  are  living  in  the  boom  towns  out  on  the  fields 
will  have  made  their  piles  (some  of  them)  and  be 
busy  with  architects'  drawings  for  the  big  new 
homes  on  Classon  Boulevard,  Oklahoma  City.  But 
just  now  they  are  living  in  one-story,  unpainted 
box-car  shacks  out  in  the  mud  and  dust  under  the 
shadow  of  the  derricks,  swaggering  and  gambling 
and  working  long  hours  and  now  and  then  shoot- 
ing one  another  to  the  great  mortification  of  their 
reformed  predecessors. 

When  I  started  for  the  fields,  oil  had  meant  to 
me,  as  to  most  New  Yorkers,  prospectuses  in  the 


And  then  one  goes  to  Oklahoma  City  or  Tulsa     hands   of  sleek,   sealy-haired  young  salesmen  who 
and  walks  through  broad,  beautifully  lighted  busi-     spoke  alluringly  of  gushers  and  great  wealth.   Time 

and  again  they  had 
sought  me  out  over 
the  telephone  or  in 
person,  so  glib,  so 
confident  of  them- 
selves and  my  gulli- 
bility that  the  very 
mention  of  oil  rous- 
ed my  darkest  sus- 
picions. 

Oil    as    something 
you  could  stick  your 
finger  in  as  it  came 
up  out  of  the  ground 
One  of  "these  here  laus"  was  not  within  range 
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ness  districts  with 
standardized  sky- 
scrapers, luxurious 
moving  -  picture 
houses,  up-to-the- 
instant  hotels.  Or 
one  goes  along  tree- 
lined  boulevards 
where  the  oil  men 
have  called  in  the 
pick  of  Eastern 
architects  to  build 
for  them  residences 
in  the  very  best  of 
taste.  And  one 
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of  my  skeptical,  metropolitan  experience.  It 
seemed  as  remote  from  the  world  of  reality  as 
Spanish  engineers  or  Canadian  gold  mines.  I  had 
some  vague  sense  of  its  importance  in  a  world  of 
power-driven  machines,  but  as  an  important  part 
of  the  fuel  resources  of  the  country,  oil  wasn't  one, 
two,  three  with  coal.  You  see  I  had  been  down  in 
coal  mines,  lived  in  several  coal  camps,  known 
oodles  of  men  who  dug  coal  for  a  living  and  not 
one  who  tried  to  sell  me  coal  stock. 

"Just  come  along  with  me,"  said  Jim  Jenkins, 
who  took  me  in  tow  soon  after  my  arrival  in 
Oklahoma  City,  "I'll  show 
you  something  besides  pro- 
spectuses and  salesmen." 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  practical 
oil  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  What's  more, 
he's  an  independent  oil  man 
who  took  no  small  pleasure 
in  telling  the  La  Follette 
committee  what  he  knows 
about  the  ways  of  the 
Standard.  So  we  felt  in  safe 
hands,  my  wife  and  I,  and 
went  along. 

We  drove  north  from 
Oklahoma's  capital  along 
ninety  miles  of  a  road  red 
with  dust,  deep  with  ruts 
and  traversed  by  occasional 
covered  wagons  driven  by 
tenant  farmers  abandoning 
their  crops  ruined  by  floods, 


drouths  and  speculators.  The  road  climbed  and 
dipped  roller-coasterwise  until  suddenly  we  came 
through  a  red  cloud  to  the  top-of  a  ridge  and  stopped. 

"There  she  is,"  said  Jenkins.  We  sat  looking 
out  over  a  far  flung,  man-made  forest  of  titan 
trees  thrusting  up  in  the  midst  of  the  prairies. 
Great  clouds  bellied  down  for  back-drops.  Thick 
dust  danced  in  the  heat  waves  above,  while  all 
about  the  feet  of  the  stark  derricks  rose  little  white 
puffs  of  steam.  It  was  the  Tonkawa  oil  field,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  unexpected  sight 
of  it,  after  hours  of  sickly  corn  stalks  and  monoton- 
ous cotton  patches,  took  us  by  the  throats. 

Coal  tipples  against  the  twilight,  the  flare  of 
steel  mills  on  a  Pennsylvania  sky,  a  crowded 
freight-yard  at  night — these  have  a  way  of  reach- 
ing to  the  industrial  soul  of  any  American,  but  I 
know  of  nothing  more  blatantly  gripping  (sorry, 
but  that's  the  word)  than  the  first  sight  of  an  oil 
field  in  active  operation.  My  wife  said  later  she 
felt  like  cheering  when  we  stopped  on  that  ridge 
and  even  Jenkins'  experienced  eyes  lightened  as  he 
looked  over  the  wind-shield. 

A  year  ago  there  had  been  nothing  there;  nothing 


but  occasional  haystacks  aud  squat  farmhouses  and 
the  wonted  bleakness  of  an  Oklahoma  landscape. 
Almost  overnight  a  new  race  01  beings  had  sprung 
from  out  of  the  ground  and  were  nv^w  digging  back, 
flinging  up  those  gracefully  slender  derricks,  drill- 
ing down  with  those  artfully  contrived  tools, 
desperately  in  search  of  the  sluggish,  loathsome, 
fascinating  treasure  that  the  sands  of  Tonkawa 
contain.  I  used  to  think  the  writers  of  oil  pro- 
spectuses used  tall  language.  Shucks,  with  the 
material  they  have,  they  should  be  able  to  turn  out 
copy  that  would  make  John  Reed  or  Jack  London 

or  Kipling  read  like  the  In- 
ternational Sunday  School 
leaflets. 

Three  Sands  was  the  first 
boom  town  on  the  way  to 
Tonkawa  and  at  Three 
Sands  we  stopped,  feeling 
for  all  the  world  like  out- 
siders in  some  absurdly  ex- 
aggerated Wild  West 
movie  set.  Past  our  car 
flowed  the  restless,  bluster- 
ing life  of  the  town,  now 
choking  the  dirt  strip  that 
was  Main  Street,  now  over- 
flowing onto  the  three-foot 
banking  on  either  side, 
which  served  for  sidewalks. 
With  great  banging  of 
screen  doors,  shuffling  of 
feet  on  rickety  planks  and 
drawling  of  Western 
drillers,  Indians  and  cow- 


A  "swivel-neck" — rotary  driller 

voices,     roustabouts, 


punchers,  gamblers,  hop-heads  and  prostitutes,  con- 
tractors and  their  swaggering  crews,  tool-dressers, 
farmers,  pipe-layers  and  teamsters  drifted  by  in 
costumes  that  almost  preposterously  identified 
them,  while  we  sat  with  mouths  hung  open. 

"We  don't  believe  it,"  exclaimed  my  wife  and  I 
to  Jenkins.  "It  isn't  real.  It's  movie  stuff.  No 
one  but  an  extra  man  in  a  Bill  Hart  film  could  be 
as  tough  as  that  youngster  in  the  Stetson  with  the 
gun  on  his  hip — and  look  at  the  Wayside  Cafe." 

"Let's  go  in,"  said  Jenkins,  "and  talk  with  the 
proprietor." 

We  lined  up  at  the  "soft-drink"  bar  over  which 
was  a  sign  reading  "No  Swearing.  Ladies  Must 
Be  Respected  Here."  A  lady  in  a  boudoir  cap, 
bungalow  apron  and  the  full  war-paint  of  a  scalp- 
collecting  Arapahoe  was  telling  her  escort  what 

low-down,  black-livered were  those  Laws  who 

had  been  bumped  off.  And  she  didn't  mean  maybe. 

We  ordered  more  root  beer  to  give  us  time  to 
collect  further  details  as  to  the  demise  of  the  evi- 
dently unpopular  police  force.  These  were  gladly 
supplied  by  the  proprietor. 
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"These  here  Laws,''  he  explained,  "was  looking     volunteered  the  fact  that  Three  Sands  had  a  new 
for  this  Cherokee  Injun  who  hadn't  done  nothing     Law. 


to  them.  One  of  these  Laws  was  this  Hookey 
Miller.  They  called  him  Hookey  on  account  of 
him  having  his  right  hand  shot  off  when  he  was 
after  a  hi-jacker  who  had  hid  up  in  the  scrub  oaks 
outside  of  Ponca  City.  He  had  rigged  up  a  bale- 
hook  where  his  hand  had  been  and  it  was  some 
powerful  weapon.  He  could  slap  a  man  down  with 
it  like  a  fly  and  then  yank  his  teeth  straight  out. 
I'm  saying  it  was  a  mean  weapon.  The  other  Law 
was  Two-Gun  Johnny  Middleton  who  come  here 
when  we  opened  up  last 
fall.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  tough  bird  and 
did  a  lot  of  strutting  around, 
with  a  gun  strapped  to  each 
hip.  Last  June  he  rode  up 
to  a  tent  where  he  heard 
some  hop-heads  was,  and 
fired  into  it  promiscuous.  I 
ain't  got  no  use  for  hop- 
heads  neither  but  that  don't 
look  to  me  like  a  decent 


me 

way  to  break  them  of  their 
low  habits. 

"Well,  last  week  they  set 
out.  the  two  of  them,  with 
Hookey  in  front,  to  run 
this  Injun  out  of  town,  they 
having  no  use  for  Injuns. 
They  found  him  eating  din- 
ner in  Maggie's  cafe  across 
the  wav.  He  knew  they 


A  "rope  choker" — cable  tool  driller 
was  hard  eggs  and  wasn't  taking  no  chances.    This     a  hint  of  paving  all  down  the  street. 


"He's  tough,''  he  said  of  the  latest  to  take  up 
constabulary  duty,  "but  not  like  them  two.  He 
watched  his  step  when  he  first  come  and  kept  away 
from  fights.  Some  of  the  boys  thought  they  could 
ride  him  on  account  of  what  happened  to  Hookey 
and  Two-Gun  Johnny.  They  started  to  push  him 
around,  but  he  picked  the  biggest  one  out  of  the 
bunch  (that  was  a  six-foot  tool-dresser  named 
Handsome)  and  held  him  by  the  chest  while  he 
shot  the  tip  of  Handsome's  ear  off.  Since  then 

he   ain't  had  no  trouble  to 
speak  of." 

We  searched  earnestly 
for  trace  of  guile  in  the 
proprietor's  level  gaze  and 
then  drifted  out  to  inspect 
the  new  Law.  From  what 
we  observed,  we  concluded 
that  he  was  fully  capable  of 
un-earing  any  one.  He  was 
marching  down  Main  Street 
towards  a  group  in  enthusi- 
astic contemplation  of  a  fist 
fight.  At  his  approach,  men 
melted  away  as  snow-flakes 
in  an  Oklahoma  Spring. 

Box-car  houses,  they  call 
the  square  wooden  shacks 
that  press  together  for  half 
a  mile  on  either  side  of 
Three  Sands's  Main  Street. 
Never  a  lick  of  paint  nor 
Always  a 


Injun  had  served  in  France  with  the  Eighty-ninth 
division  and  was  a  crack  shot.  So  as  soon  as  the 
Laws  start  shooting  he  drilled  them  both.  Yes  sir, 
he  shot  Hookey  spang  dead.  Knocked  him  for  a 
gool  right  where  he  stood.  He  put  three  bullets 
into  Two-Gun  Johnny  who  must  have  been  more 
energetic  than  Hookey  or  something,  for  he  ran 
a  whole  block  before  he  dies.  You  can  see  the  place 


background  of  derricks  above  the  false  second 
stories  of  the  raw  boxes,  and  signs  in  every  window: 
"Rooms  and  bath  50  cents." — "The  Smackover 
Cafe — Soft  Drinks  and  Cigars." — "The  Cozy 
Theater" — (featuring  Wild  West  reels) — "Fur- 
niture, Shoe-Shop  and  Undertaking" — "Maggie 
and  Jiggs  Eating  Place."  And  drug  stores,  drug 
stores  everywhere  but  little  soft  to  drink.  In  the 


where    he    fell,    right    down    there   by   that   hitch-     shadeless  windows  huge  women  sleep  on  army  cots 


rack." 

We  surveyed  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  and  re- 
turned for  further  research. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do  with  the  Indian?" 
we  asked. 

"Oh,  they  got  him  in  jail  up  at  Tonkawa  but  he'll 
go  free.  Nobody  here  liked  them  Laws.  Why 
they  had  them  both  laid  out  in  the  undertaking 
parlor  and  everyone  that  went  in  to  look  at  them 
come  out  laughing  like  they  had  been  at  a  comical 


with  uncomfortable  twitching  of  bare  feet,  fly- 
pestered.  In  and  out  of  shacks  towards  the  end 
of  the  row,  where  family  life  makes  its  determined 
stand,  a  few  dirty  children  drag  dogs  and  cats  and 
goats  around  in  the  dust. 

The  predominance  of  men  took  one  back  to  the 
great  sweating,  surging  life  of  a  southern  training- 
camp  during  the  war,  minus  the  discipline  of 
course.  Big  men,  burned  Indian  red.  wearing 
huge-brimmed  Stetson  hats  and  milling  about  in 


opera.    Yes  sir,  just  like  they  had  been  at  a  comical     front  of  the  post-office  which  shares  one-half  of  a 


opera. 

The    proprietor   was    silent    for    awhile    lost    in 
recollection    of    that    Homeric    mirth.     Then    he 


shack  with  the  grocery  store.  Little  shifty-eyed, 
pallid-checked  men,  the  gamblers  and  boot-leggers, 
going  furtively  in  and  out  of  back  doors.  Quick 
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spoken,  authoritative,  firm-mouthed  men,  the  con- 
tractors and  foremen,  looking  for  roustabouts  and 
teamsters.  Happy-go-lucky,  humorous,  pioneering 
men  who  always  show  up  when  an  oil  town  begins 
and  leave  just  before  the  glory  fades. 

In  and  out  among  the  automobiles  backing  and 
skidding  through  all  the  jammed  street,  under  the 
noses  of  horses  straining  under  huge  collars  at  the 
heavy  loads  of  pipe,  past  kicking  cow-ponies  and 
thundering  auto-trucks,  the  men  of  the  oil  fields  go 
about  their  business  with  a  certain  appealing  air 
of  boyish  swagger. 

We  went  to  see  them  at  work  and  stood  on  the 
rocking  platform  of  a  rotary  drill  while  the  crew 
screamed  at  us  above  the  tremendous  din  of  clatter- 
ing chains  and  coughing  engines  and  the  snarl  of 
drills  going  round  and  round.  Twelve  hundred 
feet  or  so  beneath  us  a  fish-tail  bit  was  eating 
through  clay  and  rock  into  one  of  the  oil-bearing 
sands  that  underlie  all  the  Tonkawa  fields.  Through 
a  sluice  at  the  side,  muddy  water  and  oil  was  pour- 
ing out  to  be  sucked  in  and  used  all  over  again 
to  lubricate  the  tools. 

At  a  derrick  nearby  they  were  cable  tool  drilling. 
The  great  drums  over  which  the  cables  ran  were 
the  bull-wheels  and  the  wire  that  dangled  from  the 
derrick  top  far  overhead,  was  working  the  bit  into 
depths  greater  than  most  coal  diggers  ever  reach. 

"It's  blind  mining,  son,"  said  an  old  driller,  "this 
equipment  cost  $22,000  and  there's  always  the 
chance  of  a  dry  hole  at  the  end  of  it  all.  Not  so 
much  chance  of  course  in  a  field  like  this  with  six 
different  sands  at  depths  that  vary  from  seventeen 
hundred  to  twenty-six  hundred  feet  and  thickness 
all  the  way  from  ten  to  fifty  feet.  But  still  there's 
always  the  chance.  The  big  companies,  the  ones 
that  lease  this  field,  for  example,  like  the  Marland 
Refining  Company  and  the  Cosden  Oil  and  Gas 
Company — they  can  afford  it.  It's  the  little  fellows, 
the  wild-catters,  who  take  the  chance.  Of  course 
what  they're  always  hoping  for  is  a  well  like  the 
one  that  took  9,038  barrels  out  of  the  Endicott 
Sand  over  there  in  one  day.  They  look  at  the 
peak  production,  when  in  one  week  last  June  the 
field  yielded  115,806  barrels,  and  they  say,  'That 


field  isn't  defined  yet,  we'll  wild-cat  out  here  on  the 
borderline  and  maybe  we'll  strike  it.'  ' 

A  new  shift  arrived,  joking  with  the  tired,  oil- 
spattered  men  they  were  relieving. 

"How  long  do  you  work?"   I  asked. 

"It's   a   twelve-hour  trick,"   was  the   answer. 

They  told  me,  the  foremen  and  superintendents 
told  me,  that  oil  workers  are  different  from  other 
labor.  "Better  types,"  they  assured  me.  "Have  no 
use  for  unions.  Never  have  been  organized.  They 
get  good  pay  and  don't  mind  working  twelve 
hours." 

I  wondered.  There  was  no  spontaneous  out- 
break of  enthusiasm  for  the  long  shift  on  the  part 
of  those  I  interviewed.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 
Nor  did  I  find  an  antipathy  for  unionism.  In  fact 
I  found  a  number  of  I.  W.  W.  card-holders.  The 
Wobblies  are  almost  alone  in  attempts  to  organize 
the  southwest  field. 

In  California  where  there's  a  strong  union  of  oil 
workers,  the  Standard  of  California  has  adopted 
the  eight-hour  day  throughout  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. It  doesn't  seem  to  interfere  with  production 
either.  Witness  the  testimony  of  K.  R.  Kingsbury, 
president  of  the  Standard  of  California  before  the 
La  Follette  Committee: 

"It  (the  eight-hour  day)  has  been  very  beneficial 
to  us,  we  believe,  and  we  can  see  the  result  of  it 
in  increased  efficiency  and  esprit  de  corps.  Whether 
it  has  paid  or  not  in  dollars  and  cents  I  might  illus- 
trate by  saying  that  the  first  six  months  it  was  in 
effect  in  the  oil  fields  in  the  producing  department 
the  labor  cost  per  foot  of  hole  drilled  was  less  than 
for  the  corresponding  six  months  under  the  old 
twelve-hour  day  notwithstanding  that  there  was  an 
apparent  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  payroll." 

Explanations  galore  there  are  for  not  organizing 
the  oil  workers :  desultory  employment,  high  wages 
for  hard  work  at  short  intervals,  natural  individual- 
ism of  the  pioneer-type,  etc.,  etc.;  and  not  one  of 
them  that  might  not  apply  to  the  organization  of 
coal  diggers.  But  there  they  were,  10,000  workers 
in  the  Tonkawa  field  alone  and  the  nearest  organ- 
izers, two  W'obblies,  beaten  up  by  a  mob  at  Port 
Arthur,  Texas.  (Continued  on  page  59) 


From  his  covered  wagon  a  lank,  sun-beaten  harvester  watched — o/  all  things  in  this  amazing  country.' — a  polo  game 


Fish!   Fish! 


By  WILLIAM  AKERS 


jailer  was  methodical.  He 
searched  every  seam  and  cranny  in 
m>"  clothes  and  heaped  up  all  the  odds 
and  ends  of  pocket  wealth  and  trash 
upon  his  slant-topped  desk.  He  di- 
vided this  heap,  at  my  direction,  into  two  parts, 
one  to  be  destroyed  and  one  to  be  kept  in  the  safe. 
With  clumsy  thumb  and  pudgy  hand  he  wrote  the 

score    into    the     ledger.     

There  was  an  air  of 
finality  about  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Then  came  the  meas- 
uring up.  All  my  phys- 
ical endowments  were 
recorded.  I  felt  no  more 
resentment  at  the  pro- 
cess than  would  a  cow 
or  horse.  But  I  was  in- 
terested, critical. 

The  great  steel  door 
swung  open,  at  last, 
and  I  passed  inside.  A 
visitors'  screen,  of  steel 
bars  and  fine  meshed 
wire,  curved  about  me, 
reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
The  jailer  jangled  his 
keys  loudly  and  opened 

another  door.  Some  one  slouched  noiselessly  for- 
ward, swallowing  as  he  came.  He  did  not  look  at 
me  but  at  the  holder  of  the  keys. 

"Put  him  in  the  federal  tank,"  ordered  the  jailer. 

"Upper  or  lower?"  asked  the  trusty,  picking  his 
teeth  with  grimy  forefinger. 

"Lower.     And  give  him  a  set  up." 

"Is  he  alive?" 

"Uh-huh." 

The  door  closed  behind  me  and  I  followed  the 
trusty  up  the  wide  hall  that  served  as  corridor 
and  visiting  place.  Doors  led  out  at  intervals,  but 
they  were  steel  doors  with  gratings. 

A  pile  of  vile  smelling  blankets  lay  heaped  in  one 
corner.  The  trusty  smiled  at  me  and  offered  to 
let  me  take  my  pick. 

"Two  you  can  have,"  he  said. 

He  threw  a  canvas  strip  upon  the  floor  and  I 
placed  blankets  upon  it. 

"Wait  here  a  second,"  he  said.  "And  Til  get 
your  tools." 

He  walked  to  the  far  end  of  the  shadowy  hall 
and  disappeared  behind  a  screen,  returning  with  a 


Under  the  Kangaroo  Courts 

CT"  HERE  was  O.  Henry,  there  was  William 
-*•  Sydney  Porter,  there  was  No.  —  on  the 
books  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Columbus. 
Like  O.  Henry,  William  Akers  is  a  pen  name; 
like  William  Sydney  Porter  he  has  won  his 
way  in  the  world  of  affairs  since  the  days  of  his 
incarceration;  for  like  No.  —  he  has  served 
time.  And  like  his  talented  prototype  his 
stories  are  blocked  out  from  real  life.  In  this 
and  in  succeeding  sketches  William  Akers  will 
set  down  experiences  which  not  only  rarely 
reveal  human  nature  but  which  also,  like  quick- 
silver, hold  up  before  us  in  the  Kangaroo 
Courts  a  reflection  and  commentary  on  our 
whole  blundering  system  of  courts  and  jails 
and  prisons  in  dealing  with  the  delinquent  or 
the  non-conformist. 


well-worn  enamelware  plate,  a  bowl  and  a  large 
spoon.  He  tossed  them  with  the  blankets,  and  my 
"set  up"  was  complete. 

The  sight  of  spoon  and  plate  stirred  my  clamor- 
ing stomach. 

"Too  late  for  supper  now,"  grunted  the  trusty 
in  answer  to  my  question. 

The  half  day  of  hard  work  in  the  sawmill  yards, 

the  long  walk,  the  trip 
and  the  grueling  in  the 
offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  all  had 
conspired  to  further  a 
ravenous  appetite.  The 
special  agent  who  made 
the  arrest  had  delayed 
at  the  mill  with  promise 
of  a  meal  in  town.  He 
had  then  postponed  hope 
of  food  until  arrival  at 
the  county  jail.  This, 
too,  was  now  a  shattered 
promise. 

Hate  flamed  through 
me.  I  picked  up  the 
canvas  strip  with  its 
burden  and  followed  the 
trusty,  cursing  to  myself. 

With  unnecessary  violence  my  guide  rattled  his 
keys  as  he  prepared  to  open  the  grated  door  to- 
wards which  we  had  been  moving.  A  confused 
noise  at  once  commenced  inside.  Some  one  cried 
in  a  high  pitched  voice — "Fish!  Fish!"  There 
was  trampling,  as  of  feet  upon  steel,  and  then — 
silence. 

The  door  swung  open.  A  great  steel  box  al- 
most filled  the  gloomy  basement  room.  It  stood 
close  to,  yet  touched  none  of  the  plastered  walls, 
and  was  even  perched  a  foot  or  so  off  the  concrete 
floor.  A  grim  two-storied  steel  building  that 
squatted,  skeleton-like,  within  a  cubic  tomb. 

A  tall  man  could  stand  upright  upon  either  floor, 
but  could  touch  the  riveted  and  welded  roof  with 
his  elbows.  It  was  so  constructed  that  the  jailers 
could  pass  around  the  outside  of  each  story  of  the 
tank.  They  could  look  into  each  cell  and  cor- 
ridor without  the  inmates  being  able  to  inter- 
fere. 

Another  great  door  yawned  open  and  I  entered 
dazedly.  As  the  barred  entrance  clanged  shut  I 
deposited  my  equipment  upon  the  floor  and  gazed 
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with  some  apprehension  at  the  three  figures  seated 
on  boxes  before  a  rickety  table. 

"Welcome,  stranger,"  said  a  blue-eyed  jovial- 
faced  young  man,  whose  frank  smile  sent  a  cheer- 
ful warmth  through  me.  I  replied  to  him  with  a 
sophistication  which  I  was  far  from  feeling. 
"Hello,"  I  said,  "This  is  a  fine  little  jail  you  have 
here." 

The  three  looked  at  me  more  critically.  From 
the  far  corner  of  the  tank  I  heard  whispering 
voices.  Then  the  form  of  the  trusty  slid  past  the 
end  of  the  corridor, 
and  completing  the 
silent  circle  of  the 
steel  box  passed 
though  the  outer 
door  with  a  sound 
of  jingling  keys, 
clanking  lock  and  re- 
sounding noises  of 
steel  door  grating  on 
steel. 

A  second  member 
of  the  trio  on  the 
boxes  turned  his  head 
towards  the  cell 
where  the  trusty  had 
been  whispering. 
"Hey  Sheriff,"  he 
cried,  "Vot  Vill  ve 
do  vit  dis  guy?" 

A  strange  clank- 
ing noise  of  chains 
was  heard.  From 
the  corner  cell  a  sol- 
dier in  uniform  came 
mincing  out,  taking 
steps  only  about 
eighteen  inches  long. 
His  ankles  were  encased  in  shackles  which  were  con- 
nected by  a  heavy  chain.  The  clear  healthy  com- 
plexion, the  cherubic  countenance,  the  musical  timbre 
of  his  voice,  the  vigor  of  his  movements,  all  left 
a  pleasant  impression.  I  was  attracted  and  yet  not 
trustful. 

"Hello,"  he  said  with  a  flashing  smile.  "Guess 
we'll  put  you  in  with  the  'Judge.'  '  He  shuffled  to 
the  door  of  a  cell  next  his  own.  "Judge,"  he  said 
to  some  one  within,  "Here's  a  playmate  for  you." 

Out  of  the  door  with  nervous  step  lurched  a  tall, 
gangling  youth.  His  face  was  pasty,  and  dark 
circles  underlined  his  eyes.  His  hands  shook  even 
as  they  hung  limply  at  his  sides.  Plainly  he  was 
a  nervous  wreck. 

"Well,"  he  said  indecisively  as  he  ran  his  long 
emaciated  fingers  through  the  tousled  mop  of  his 
blonde  hair,  "Show  him  how  to  put  up  his  canvas. 
I  guess — I  can't  help  much." 


What  Kangarooing  Means 

"^HE  American  jail  seldom  furnishes  enough  food  to 
•*•  incarcerated  prisoners  to  maintain  them  in  physical  alert- 
ness. Hence  the  almost  universal  custom  of  allowing  prisoners 
to  buy  food  from  outside  grocers  to  supplement  the  rations. 

The  bitter  anomaly  exists,  however,  that  those  with  money 
seldom  stay  long  under  duress.  Bail  is  extended  to  them,  legal 
technicalities  aid  them  and,  finally,  their  ability  to  pay  a  fine 
makes  delivery  sure  even  when  convicted  of  minor  crimes. 
Major  infractions  are  punishable  by  penitentiary  sentences,  so 
whether  found  guilty  or  innocent,  the  county  and  city  jail  does 
not  have  moneyed  men  for  steady  guests. 

The  Kangaroo  Court  seems  at  first  acquaintance  to  be  an 
attempt  to  level  up  the  inequalities  of  property  to  the  extent 
of  providing  a  small  sum  to  those  who  have  not  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  have.  A  fine,  imposed  or  "kangarooed"  from 
each  newcomer  with  money,  is  divided  equally  among  all 
previous  inmates.  Thus  does  the  Kangaroo  Court  impose  its 
income  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  and  the  old-timers. 

More  than  this,  however,  the  Kangaroo  Court  is  a  democratic 
institution  of  self-government.  In  the  West,  where  its  exist- 
ence is  welcomed  by  jailers,  it  relieves  these  hard-laboring 
gentry  of  much  worry  and  effort.  Besides  its  decrees  seem 
to  be  much  more  efficient  than  any  jailor-made  rules.  From 
personal  experience  I  know  that  the  Kangaroo  Court  works. 

W.  A. 


The  jovial  person  who  had  spoken  to  me  first 
jumped  to  obey.  The  canvas  strip  which  enclosed 
my  blankets  and  dishes  was  whipped  from  around 
this  property.  By  means  of  straps  we  fastened  it 
taut  to  the  steel  eyes  riveted  to  the  walls  of  the 
cell.  This  little  steel  room  was  just  seven  by  seven 
feet  in  length  and  width  and  was  seven  feet  high. 
There  were  "eyes"  for  four  canvas  hammock- 
bunks.  With  two  of  us  crowded  inside  we  were 
only  filled  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity. 
I  had  scarcely  finished  arranging  my  blankets  on 

my  new  hung  bed  be- 
fore the  "Sheriff" 
came  to  the  door  of 
the  cell  and  inquired 
casually,  "Kinda 
hungry?" 

"You  bet  I  am. 
Haven't  had  a  bite 
since  five-thirty  this 
morning,"  I  answered 
truthfully  and  with 
some  anxious  expect- 
ancy, for  there  was 
that  in  his  modulated 
intonation  which 
bade  me  hope. 

"That's  hell,"  he 
said  in  the  same  even 
tones.  "We  have  had 
grub  already.  May- 
be I  can  scare  up  a 
bite  anyway."  He 
turned  and  leaned 
against  the  door 
jamb. 

"Anybody  save 
any  spuds?"  he  in- 
quired. "This  guy 
hasn't  had  anything  to  eat  since  before  Christ.  I 
got  two  eggs.  Lend  me  some  grease,  Harry. 
Huh?" 

Voices  spoke  up  from  various  angles.  One  by 
one  cold  boiled  potatoes  were  brought  forth  until 
there  were  four  of  them  to  supply  the  basis  for  the 
meal.  A  can  of  lard  was  dug  up  and  the  shackled 
"Sheriff"  busied  himself  over  a  tiny  oil  stove  in  the 
half-cell  where  stood  the  bathtub  and  toilet.  An 
odor  soon  crept  out  upon  the  dead  air  that  was 
the  sweetest  to  assail  my  senses  for  many  a  day. 
A  plate  piled  high  with  fried  potatoes  and  garnished 
with  two  golden  centered  eggs  was  set  before  me. 
A  chunk  of  war  bread  completed  the  array. 

These,  my  comrades  to  be,  were  humanly  gen- 
erous, sociable  and  kindly.  My  heart  swelled  grate- 
fully within  me  in  swift  reaction.  Contact  with 
the  limbs  of  the  law  had  left  only  bitterness.  For 
a  moment  I  was  close  to  tears. 


FISH!    FISH! 
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Never  did  meal  taste  so  good. 

As  I  washed  up  the  dishes  I  was  aware  of  a 
gathering  air  of  restraint  in  the  seven  men  about 
me.  They  whispered  occasionally  to  each  other. 
Some  one  said.  "We'll  have  to  hurry  if  we  get  it 
over  before  lockup  time." 

No  sooner  was  plate,  spoon  and  frying  pan  put 
away  than  in  a  theatrically  sonorous  voice  the 
"Sheriff "  called  out.  "Hear" Ye!  Hear  Ye!  Roll 
out!  Session  of  the  Kangaroo  Court!" 

He  repeated  this  formula  several  times,  hobbling 
rapidly  from  cell  to  cell  with  exaggerated  solemnity. 

The  methods  of  Kangaroo  Courts  were  not  al- 
together unknown  to  me.  Fellow  workers  had 
spoken  of  them  occasionally  and  I  knew  them  to 
be  recognized  institutions  in  most  jails  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  So  when  the  "Sheriff"  grasped  me 
firmly  under  the  arm  and  informed  me  that  I  was 
under  arrest.  I  was  not  altogether  at  a  loss. 

A  flaw  in  the  usual  formalities  developed  when  it 
was  found  that  the  "Judge''  was  too  nervous  to 
preside.  After  some  discussion  the  "Sheriff"  was 
instructed  to  proceed  by  filling  both  posts. 

Order  was  called  for. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  prisoner?"  asked  the 
shackled  soldier  looking  directly  at  me. 

I  answered  promptly. 

"Very  well.  William  Akers.  You  are  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Honorable  Kangaroo  Court. 
You  are  charged  with  a  serious  offense  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  court  to  consider.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  find  you  guilty  and  punish  you  accordingly, 
as  the  laws  provide.  You  are  charged  with  will- 
fully entering  the  presence  of  the  complainants  in 
this  case,  of  deliberately  breaking  into  their  domicile 


without  having  received  an  invitation  from  them. 
This  is  a  serious  crime.  In  fact  it  constitutes 
burglary  in  the  first  degree.  You  are  so  charged. 
Do  you  ask  for  benefit  of  counsel?" 

With  this  the  dignified  air  disappeared.  With 
a  wink  he  leaned  across  the  table  and  whispered 
loudly  to  me  so  that  all  could  hear.  'T  might  as 
well  tell  you  that  it  will  do  no  good  to  ask  for 
counsel  anyway  because  you  are  guilty.  Here  you 
are.  That  is  exhibit  A.  Nobody  in  this  residence 
asked  you  to  come  in  so  of  course  you're  guilty. 
Besides  anybody  we  would  appoint  for  you  would 
double-cross  you  anyway." 

"Order  in  the  court!"  he  shouted,  although  he 
had  been  the  only  one  speaking.  He  assumed  his 
grave  manner  once  more.  "Does  the  prisoner  de- 
sire counsel?" 

"No.  your  Honor,"  I  replied  humbly. 

"Do  you  understand  the  charge  as  entered  in  the 
indictment?" 

"Yes.  your  Honor." 

"Do  you  plead  guilty  to  unlawful  and  unwelcome 
entry?" 

"I  do." 

"Then  to  the  jury  I  make  this  charge.  This  guy 
pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  housebreaking  in  the 
worst  degree.  It  is  your  duty  to  find  him  guilty 
and  if  you  want  to  stand  in  with  the  court  you 
better  go  the  limit.  How  about  it?" 

A  chorus  of  grunts  was  rendered  by  the  "jury" 
who  were  gathered  about,  some  sitting  on  the  cold 
steel  floor  and  others  leaning  against  the  walls. 

"Guilty  as  hell,"  interpreted  the  "Sheriff,"  as  he 
produced  a  well  thumbed  document  resembling 
legal  foolscap. 


Excerpts   from   the   Code,  Kangaroo  Court,  Tacoma  Jail 


E  follovving  latss  are  approved  bf 
-I  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  [.']  «r hick  Honorable  Body 
grants  full  authority  to  the  officers  of  this 
Kangaroo  Court  of  Pierce  County  Jail, 
of  the  City  of  Tacoma,  County  of  Pierce, 
State  of  Washington,  to  carry  out  and 
enforce  all  provisions  herein  laid  dovnt: 

All  money  secured  through  fines  is  to 
be  distributed  equally  to  all  members  of 
the  court.  Prisoners  are  entitled  to  a 
share  in  court  receipts  after  forty-eight 
hours  incarceration  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
the  court  some  utensil  for  common  use  is 
desired,  the  funds  or  any  part  of  them 
may  be  set  aside  until  such  article  is  pur- 
chased. Property  held  in  common  such  as 
oil  stoves,  pans  and  other  utensils  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  all.  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  court  which  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Sheriff  to  enforce. 


All  funds  shall  be  kept  by  the  Judge  of 
the  court  and   an   accounting  to  the  mem- 
bers shall  be   rendered   upon  request. 
*       *       * 

The  floor  of  the  premises  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  scrubbed 
once  each  day.  This  shall  be  done  at  the 
direction  of  the  Judge  or  Sheriff,  whose 
authority  with  the  support  of  the  jury 
members  is  to  be  unquestioned. 

No  garbage  is  to  be  thrown  into  the 
toilet. 

Baths  must  be  taken  at  least  once  a 
week  or  oftener  upon  order  of  the  court. 
Any  one  using  the  bath  must  cleanse  the 
tub  thoroughly  after  use. 

All  slop  buckets  must  be  kept  in  sani- 
tary condition. 

The  food  for  all  members  of  the  court 
shall  be  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the 
Judge  and  Sheriff  who  shall  supervise  its 
distribution  to  all  inmates  in  an  equitable 
manner. 


All  noise  shall  cease  after  ten  o'clock, 
the  jailer  holding  the  court  officers  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  this  rule. 

Any  disorder  or  disturbance  among  the 
prisoners  shall  be  treated  as  a  severe  mis- 
demeanor to  be  punished  by  the  court  in 
regular  session. 

No  prisoner  may  enter  the  cell  of  an- 
other prisoner  except  by  express  consent 
of  the  occupant. 

*      *      * 

Punishment  for  these  offences  and  any 
others  considered  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  may  be  imposed  by  the  court 
upon  recommendation  of  the  jury.  The 
punishments  may  range  from  sentences  of 
one  day  at  floor  cleaning  to  many  days, 
to  special  cleaning  jobs,  financial  fines, 
and  dips  in  the  bathtub. 

In  each  case  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
must  be  given  and  under  no  circumstances 
is  appeal  to  the  jailer  to  be  denied  any 
member  of  the  court. 
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FISH!    FISH! 


"Before  pronouncing  judgment  on  this  criminal 
I  will  read  the  law  to  him  so  that  he  will  know 
where  he  gets  off  at." 

The  wording  of  that  legal  document  was  direct 
and  to  the  point.  The  organization  of  the  court 
was  explained.  The  selection  of  judge  and  sheriff, 
the  appointment  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  de- 
fense attorney  upon  application,  were  all  regularly 
provided  for.  The  charges  to  be  preferred  against 
one  who  forced  himself  upon  the  inmates  of  any 
jail  without  first  asking  the  consent  of  the  residents 
was  the  first  crime  considered.  This  crime  I  had 
already  confessed  to. 

"The  sentence  in  this  case  shall  be  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $2.50  for  the  first  offense."  The  "Sheriff" 
emphasized  this  provision  as  he  read  it.  "In  case 
the  prisoner  refuses  payment  of  this  sum,  he  shall 
be  charged  $i  more.  This  amount  shall  be  added 
to  his  fine  for  each  refusal  until  the  sum  of  $5  may 
be  reached.  Beyond  this  amount  the  court  shall 
not  charge  any  offender  at  one  time. 

"If  the  prisoner  has  no  money  he  shall  be  duly 
allotted  to  serve  as  floor  cleaner  until  his  fine  is 
worked  out  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  each  day." 

The  presiding  officer  having  finished  reading 
cleared  his  throat.  "The  prisoner  having  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  action  as  charged  I  will  now  proceed  to 
pass  sentence.  The  prisoner,  William  Akers,  is  fined 
two  dollars  and  four  bits,  to  be  paid  to  the  court 
from  his  funds  held  in  the  office  of  the  jailer." 

I  agreed  to  pay  with  inward  misgivings,  for  I 
had  only  four  dollars  in  the  little  cache  confiscated 
by  the  jailer. 

"Walt,  make  out  an  crder  on  Jim  for  two  and  a 
half,  payable  to  the  court,"  continued  the  officer. 

The  jovial  person  who  had  greeted  me  with  his 
"Welcome,  stranger,"  got  paper  and  pencil  and 
wrote  out  the  order.  The  sheriff  took  his  iron- 
ware plate  and  with  quick  motions  scraped  the  edge 
back  and  forth  across  the  bars.  A  tremendous  din 
resulted.  Almost  at  once  the  trusty  rattled  the 
keys,  and,  opening  the  outer  door,  glided  into  the 
room  outside  the  tank.  He  carried  away  the  order. 
The  "Sheriff"  then  adjourned  court.  At  once 
he  came  to  my  side.  "My  name  is  Pidd,"  he  said, 
"George  Pidd."  I  was  thunderstruck.  The  name 
of  George  Pidd  had  occupied  headline  space  in  all 
the  northwestern  papers  a  few  months  previously. 
A  soldier  in  a  northwestern  cantonment  in  war 
time,  he  had  almost  murdered  a  taxi-driver  whose 
body  had  been  tossed  aside  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place.  Its  discovery  had  been  accidental  at  a  time 
when  no  hopes  were  held  for  the  victim.  A  court- 
martial  had  passed  speedy  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment upon  Pidd.  Then  the  case  had  dropped  into 
obscurity.  I  could  not  understand  why  Pidd  should 
be  in  a  civilian  jail.  But  now  was  no  time  for  idle 
inquiries. 


However  Pidd  read  my  surprise  with  his  quick 
hard  eyes.  He  laughed  musically  and  pleasantly 
and  with  careless  gesture  he  said,  "First  degree 
murder  is  mine.  What's  yours?" 

"Refused  to  register,"  I  answered  defiantly. 
"Slacker,  huh?"  But  there  was  no  trace  of  scorn 
in  his  voice.  It  was  as  though  he  had  said  doctor 
or  farmer.  Then  he  added,  "You  have  a  stiff  jolt 
ahead  of  you,  but  that's  nothing.  I  could  do  the 
term  you'll  get  standing  on  my  ear.  The  "Judge" 
in  there  was  too  damn  mean  to  fight  too.  He  got 
the  book.  When  the  old  'cutor  looks  at  your  manly 
form,  "the  bench"  will  just  throw  away  the  key. 
That's  all!" 

"Meet  Walt  over  here,"  he  said  introducing  me 
to  the  cheerful  welcomer  who  had  written  out  the 
order  to  the  jailer.  "Walt  is  charged  with  being 
a  bum  mail-robber.  He  hasn't  seen  his  nibs  yet, 
but  according  to  his  run  of  luck  he  will  be  with  us 
for  some  time. 

"Also  meet  Nils.  As  a  sailor  Nils  is  A.  B. — but 
as  a  bootlegger  he  fizzles  right  out.  In  four  months 
Nils  will  go  out  and  hear  the  birdies  again. 

"Hans  and  Fritz  used  poor  judgment  by  being 
born  in  Germany.  They  won't  be  here  long.  As 
soon  as  the  dumbells  down  in  the  department  find 
out  that  they  never  had  a  loose  idea  they  will  be 
turned  out  to  graze  with  the  rest  of  the  sheep. 
If  the  department  don't  find  it  out  they  will  get 
shipped  over  to  the  Utah  bull  pen — dangerous 
spies! — Hey  Hans? 

"Last  of  all  here  is  Mickey  the  Mexican.  All  he 
ever  did  was  grin.  He  will  be  wheeled  out  of  here 
some  day  soon  when  they  get  you  slackers  on  the 
run  and  need  more  room.  He  saw  the  moon  one 
night  and  went  down  to  sit  on  the  end  of  a  muni- 
tions dock  to  get  a  closer  look.  Some  jack-rabbit 
shot  missed  him  or  else  all  his  troubles  would  be 
over." 

The  snappy  sentences  pepped  us  all  up.  All  the 
passions  and  hates  of  the  war-mad  world  outside 
seemed  far  away.  I  was  actually  glad  to  be  pres- 
ent, at  least  able  to  be  myself  unguardedly.  I 
joined  in  the  slangy  chatter.  Strange  bits  of  prison 
phraseology  were  made  clear  to  me.  A  whole 
world  of  new  sensations,  ideas  and  viewpoints  were 
to  be  explored.  An  exaltation  crept  through  me. 

Then  a  regular  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of  sloven- 
ly feet  started  on  the  steel  floor  close  to  our  heads. 
The  prisoners  in  the  upper  tank  were  joining  in  a 
march  about  the  narrow  corridor.  They  started  to 
sing  a  catchy  song,  lifted  bodily  from  the  I.  W.  W. 
song  book.  Some  of  us  grew  restless  and  moved 
back  and  forth  in  the  narrow  space.  Soon  a  line  was 
formed  of  marching,  stamping  men,  swinging  hip 
and  shoulder  and  scraping  feet  around  the  darken- 
ing hole.  I  joined  in  the  step,  shouting  snatches  of 
the  song,  feeling  the  acceleration  of  the  rhythm. 


:• 


THE  LIFE  SONG  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Paintings  and  Sketches  by  Jerome  Myers 


"All  my  life  I  had  lived,  worked  and  played  in  the  poorest  streets  of  American 
cities.  I  knew  them  and  their  population  and  was  one  of  them.  Others  saw  ugliness 
and  degradation  there,  1  saw  poetry  and  beauty,  so  I  came  back  to  them.  I  took  a 
sporting  chance  of  saying  something  out  of  my  own  experience  and  risking  whether 
it  was  worth  while  or  not.  That  is  all  any  artist  can  do." 

This  is  the  understanding  Jerome  Myers  has  brought  to  his  art;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence his  visions  of  our  slums  are  in  the  great  tradition  of  genre.  His  is  the 
brooding  quality  that  constitutes  the  dignity  of  a  homely  art.  He  has  made  some- 
thing enduring  in  his  interpretations  of  the  masses  of  people  escaping  from  the 
relentless  crowding  of  our  East  Side  to  find  pleasure  in  a  park  concert,  freedom  on 
a  recreation  pier,  gaiety  in  the  celebration  of  a  religious  festival.  His  work  is  that 
of  a  pioneer — like  that  of  Meunier  and  of  Whitman,  and  his  point  of  view  has  much 
in  common  with  theirs.  He  has  brought  forth  a  new  beauty  and  has  been  called  by- 
many  a  "prophet  of  democracy"  in  our  graphic  arts. 


THE  END  OF  THE  STREET 


EVENING  RECREATION 


AT  THE  PARK  CONCERT 


ANGELS  OF  THE  FESTA 


THE  HUMANIZING  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

II.  Nurtured  in  a  Creed  Outworn 

By  JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON 


STRIKING 

illustration  of 
the  ineffective- 
ness of  our  pres- 
ent methods  of 
popularizing  cardinal  scientific 
discoveries  has  been  recently 
supplied  by  the  revival  of  a 
strong  and  threatening  op- 
position to  the  knowledge  we 
now  have  of  man's  affinity 
and  obvious  relationships 
with  the  rest  of  the  organic 
world. 

The  idea  of  evolution  is  per- 
haps the  most  momentous  in 
its  bearings  of  all  the  great 
generalizations  which  have 
come  with  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  our 
globe  and  of  its  inhabitants. 
Those  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  consider  even  in  the 
most  elementary  manner  the 
multifold  and  concurrent  evi- 
dence of  the  successive  appear- 
ance of  vegetable  and  animal 
species  on  the  earth  and  the 
reasons  for  including  man 
among  the  primates,  cannot 
fail,  unless  they  be  utterly 
blinded  by  prejudice,  to  con- 
cede our  animal  background,  and  welcome  the  light 
that  this  discovery  sheds  on  human  failures  and 
possibilities. 

The  matter  has  been  set  forth  by  skilful  writers 
such  as  Huxley,  Wallace,  Haeckel,  John  Fiske, 
Geddes,  Drummond  and  others  in  a  manner  so  plain 
and  convincing  that  it  would  seem  that  no  one  would 
have  the  slightest  inclination  to  take  issue  with  them 
on  the  general  proposition.  But  to  judge  from  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  confusion  that  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  matter  is  still  very 
ill-understood  by  even  intelligent  laymen. 

Recently  a  serious  misunderstanding  has  resulted 
from  the  report  that  men  of  science  are  giving  up 
"Darwinism" — that  "Darwinism  is  dead." 
has  puzzled  those  who  supposed  that  evolution  was 
a  well-substantiated  assumption,  and  has  filled  with 
a  somewhat  malicious  joy  those  who  have  always 


The  second  of  a  series  of  three  arti-     denounced  the  notion  as  wick- 
cles  for  Survey  Graphic  in  which  the     ed  and  opposed  to  Scripture. 
author  of  The  Mind  in  the  Making         To     the     public,     Darwin- 
leads    his    readers    still    further    into     ism    means    evolution,    man's 
"the  high  adventure  in  the  pursuit  of     monkey    origin,    as    the    mat- 
knowledge."    The  first  article,  Magic     ter  is  popularly  but  inexactly 
Carpets     or     Scientific     Facts?     was     phrased.     But  to  the  paleon- 
published  in  the  September  Graphic,     tologist  and  biologist  Darwin- 
ism does  not  mean  the  theory 
of      man's      animal      descent 
(which   was    formulated   long 
before  the  publication  of  the 
Origin  of  Species).    To  them, 
it  means  the  ingenious  theories 
which     Darwin     so     patiently 
worked  out  to  account  for  the 
facts  of  evolution.    The  state- 
ment that  Darwinism  is  dead 
does  not  imply  that  the   evi- 
dence    for     the     evolutionary 
hypothesis    has    in    any   .way 
been    weakened    or    that    any 
really  competent  man  of  sci- 
ence doubts  our  animal  deriva- 
tion.      It     only    means    that 
Darwin's  explanations  of  how 
one    species    may    have    been 
derived    from    another    have 
proved,  as  a  result  of  increas- 
ing knowledge,  to  be  mistaken 
or  inadequate.     It  means  that 
we   cannot   any  longer   assign 

the  importance  he  did  to  sexual  and  natural  selec- 
tion and  the  hereditary  transmissibility  of  acquired 
characters. 

But  the  confessed  failure  so  far  of  biologists  to 
clear  up  the  process  of  evolution,  or  experimentally 
to  create  a  new  species  from  an  existing  one,  does 
not  affect  the  facts  derived  from  many  converging 
sources  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  man  has  a 
genealogical  relation  to  the  higher  animals. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  man's  animal  extraction, 
rather  than  evolution  in  general,  that  troubles  those 
who  do  not  stop  to  consider  the  matter  carefully. 
Many  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  looks  as  if  life  had 
developed  on  the  earth  slowly,  in  successive  stages; 
"his  this  they  can  regard  as  a  merely  curious  fact  and 
of  no  great  moment  if  only  man  can  be  defended  as 
an  honorable  exception.  The  fact  that  we  have  an 
animal  body  may  also  be  conceded,  but  surely,  it  is 
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urged,  man  must  have  a  soul  and  a  mind  altogether     perpetuate,  rather  than  to  revise  and  readjust,  the 


distinctive  and  unique  from  the  very  beginning,  set- 
ting him  off  an  immeasurable  distance  from  any 
mere  animal. 

And  so  he  has!  It  is  precisely  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis  that  makes  it  possible  to  realize  to  the 
full  the  absolute  uniqueness  of  man  and  his  bound- 
less possibilities.  He  seems  to  have  sprung  from 
the  lower  animals,  but  that  makes  his  manhood  all 
the  more  impressive.  He  can  only  hope  to  appre- 
ciate it  and  illuminate  it  in  the  light  of  his  origin 
and  affinities.  He  can,  in  short,  for  the  first  time 
what  he  is  by  recognizing  what  he  was  in  the 
beginning. 

So  we  should  not  be  repelled  and  humiliated  by 
the  evidence  that  man's  mind  is  quite  as  clearly  of 
animal  extraction  as  his  body.  Those  older  obser- 
vations classed  under  paleontology',  zoology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  biochemistry,  physiology  and  em- 
bryology, which  reveal  innumerable  likenesses  and 
affinities  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals  in 
structure,  function  and  development  from  the  egg, 
are  now  being  paralleled  by  observations,  classed 
under  comparative  psychology,  functional  psychol- 
ogy, anthropology,  prehistoric  archeology  and  intel- 
lectual history,  which  show  that  man's  mind  like  his 
body  is  akin  in  its  original  nature  and  fundamental 
operations  to  that  of  the  higher  animals. 

The  historical  and  comparative  methods  of  ap- 
proaching the  study  of  the  human  body  are  largely 
responsible  for  our  present  rapidly  growing  under- 
standing  of   it.      The    historical    and    comparative 
study  of  psychological  phenomena — of  what  we  call 
reasoning,    emotions,    impulses,    the    will — promise 
to   be   quite   as   clarifying  and   revolutionary   when 
it  can  be   freely  applied.     It  will  alter  the  whole 
conception   of  the  various   old  divisions  of  philos- 
ophy and  tend  to  put  these  hitherto  rather  unreal 
and  half  mythical  subjects  on  a  firmer  foundation 
of  observable  facts.     To  cite 
a     single     example     of    this     _     . 
hopeful  tendency:  John   De-    If 
wey  has   recently   written   a 
book  called  Human  Nature 
and    Conduct,    in    which    he 
frankly    reverses    the    usual 
procedure     of     writers     on 
ethics.       He    first    takes    up 
the  nature  and  workings  of 
the    human    being    and    then 
the    general    rules    that 
to   a    creature   like 


icell  or  safe  to 

invite  the  young  or  the  "masses"  to  think 
of  important  matters  with  a  critically 
ofien  mind.  .  .  .  The  -j:orld  should  not 
be  presented  to  students  as  happily 
standardized  but  as  urgently  demanding 
readjustment. 


attempts  to  deduce 
would  seem  appropriate 
man.  Now,  the  moralists  in 
the  past  have  in  general  neglected  man's  nature, 
of  which  with  their  mistaken  presuppositions  they 
could  at  best  know  but  little,  and  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  accepted  standards  of  conduct,  ancient 
and  dubious  in  origin,  which  they  sought  to  justify 
by  subtle  theories  and  ingenious  applications.  This 
was.  of  course,  to  do  little  more  than  to  defend  and 


prevailing  morals    and    mores :   hence   the   general 
barrenness  of  ethics  as  commonly  understood. 

Those  who  follow  the  recent  development  in 
philosophy  cannot  fail  to  see  how  deeply  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  methods  and  discoveries  of  natural 
science.  Indeed  this  old  distinction  between  "nat- 
ural" science  and  our  knowledge  of  man  himself  is 
an  artificial  and  misleading  one.  Man  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  natural  order;  he  and  his  environment 
are  constantly  interacting.  Such  well-tried  old 
terms  as  the  will,  consciousness,  selfishness,  the  in- 
stincts, etc.,  when  reinspected  in  the  light  of  our 
ancestral  background  and  embryological  begin- 
nings, all  look  very  different  from  what  they  once 
did. 

The  soul  is  no  longer  the  pale  little  creature, 
Hospes  comesque  cor  ports,  as  described  in  Emperor 
Hadrian's  famous  lines.  Nor  is  the  human  body — 
made  up,  as  it  now  appears  to  be,  exclusively  of 
electrical  charges — so  lumpish  a  thing  as  once  it 
seemed.  Mind  and  matter  can  no  longer  be  divorced 
but  must  be  studied  as  different  phases  of  a  single 
vital  and  incredibly  complicated  situation.  Mind  is 
still  in  the  making.  And  a  historical  consideration 
of  human  intelligence,  taking  into  account  its  ani- 
mal and  prehistoric  foundations,  its  development  in 
historic  times,  and  the  decisive  childhood  experiences 
through  which  each  of  us  individually  must  pass — 
all  these  combine  to  reveal  previously  neglected  ele- 
ments in  our  minds  and  untold  possibilities  in  their 
future  growth. 

nee.  we  ought  always  to  recollect,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  most  accurate  and  best 
authenticated  information  that  exists,  subject  to 
constant  rectification  and  amplification,  of  man  and 
his  world.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  stars, 
chemicals,  physical  forces,  rocks,  plants  and  animals, 
as  is  often  assumed.  There  is  a  scientific  way  of 

looking  at  ourselves  —  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  habits 
and  customs;  at  their  origin 
and  their  interworkings. 
Science,  in  short,  includes  all 
the  careful  and  critical 
knowledge  nee  have  about 
anything  of  which  -we  can 
come  to  know  something. 

Perhaps    the    easiest   way 

of  getting  a  notion  of  the  unity  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  science  is  to  set  it .  off  against  lore1 
of  various  kinds — traditional  beliefs  which  recom- 
mend themselves  in  virtue  of  their  familiarity, 
antiquity,  sanctity,  nobility,  goodness  or  general 
acceptance  by  respectable  people.  These  beliefs 
seem  to  many  firm  and  lasting  compared  with 
the  ever  shifting  and  tentative  conclusions  reached 


his   is    one   of   Veblen's   ironical    words.      See    his    admirable    Place   of 
Science  in  Modern  Civilization,   essays   I   and    II. 
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through  scientific  research  and  reexamination.  A 
great  part  of  mankind  is  taught  to  believe  that 
ancient  prophets  and  seers  were  wiser  than  we 
can  hope  to  be,  and  that  divine  truth  was  vouchsafed 
them  which  can  never  be  transcended,  and  should 
never  be  questioned  by  the  scientifically  disposed. 
Those  who  oppose  Faith  to  Reason  do  not  think 
of  Faith  as  blind,  but  as  divinely  keen-eyed  and 
secure,  as  well  as  sweet  and  comforting.  All  mys- 
tics are  at  one  in  this.  Scientific  investigation,  they 
would  concede,  'has  its  own  sphere,  but  it  is  limited 
by  God's  word,  as  they  have  been  taught  to  inter- 
pret it,  and  by  the  narrow  compass  of  the  human 
understanding. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  this  attitude  toward 
revealed  and  mystic  truth,  and  it  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  bitter  controversy  whether  the  Bible 
should  be  read  and  studied  and  criticized  like  any 
other  collection  of  ancient  writings,  and  its  contents 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  beliefs  and  the  ignor- 
ances prevailing  at  the  time  its  various  parts  were 
written  or  revealed.  Comparatively  few  persons 
even  yet  have  any  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
such  as  is  easily  available  in  such  delightful  books  as 
Solomon  Reinach's  Orpheus,  George  F.  Moore's 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  Morris  Jastrow's 
Gentle  Cynic;  Conybeare's  Myth,  Magic  and  Mor- 
als. Accordingly  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  a 
spread  of  scientific  thought  is  still  the  old  conception 
of  the  Bible. 

Our  childhood  impressions  are  likely  to  be  per- 
manent unless  circumstances  are  very  favorable  for 
their  later  modification.     We  would  tend  to  become 
scientifically  minded  the  moment  we  began  to  sus- 
pect   that    the    people    with 
whom      we      associated      in 
childhood  were  in   all  prob- 
ability    hardly     abreast     of 
the   times,   as  the  saying  is. 
We    might    conjecture    that 
much    had    probably   been 
found    out   about   both    evo- 
lution and  the  Bible  during 

the  last  half  century  which  

had    escaped    us.      And   our 

suspicions,   could  they  be   aroused,  would  probably 

be   amply  justified. 

The  same  confidence  in  lore  as  contrasted  with 
science  may  be  noted  not  merely  in  religious  be- 
liefs but  in  traditional  ideas  of  morality,  patriot- 
ism, private  property,  the  state,  the  family,  war, 
etc.  To  cite  a  single  example:  One  who  announces 
birth  control  sinful,  opposed  to  religion  and  sound 
morality  and  who  contends  that  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  contraceptual  methods 
is  "obscene,"  takes  a  stand  and  uses  a  vocabulary 
approved  by  moral  tradition. 

On  the  other  hand  one  might  see  in  the  issue 
a  curious  and  essential  problem.  Without  being 


driven  to  prompt  and  final  condemnation  he  might 
feel  free  to  think  the  matter  over  in  the  light  of 
such  knowledge  as  he  might  gain.  He  would  first 
remedy  his  ignorance  of  human  embryology  and 
of  the  way  in  which  each  of  us  comes  about.  He 
would  ponder  on  the  hallowed  methods  of  reducing 
births  through  monastic  institutions  and  the  en- 
forced celibacy  of  the  clergy,  or  by  economic  pres- 
sure. He  might  then  turn  to  the  larger  questions 
of  the  relation  of  birth  control  to  disease,  mental 
deficiency,  poverty  and  the  question  of  over-popula- 
tion. Then,  and  then  only,  might  he  be  ready 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  to  form  some  opinion 
on  the  probable  expediency  of  repealing  our  present 
laws  relating  to  this  matter.  No  one  would  question 
the  propriety  of  such  an  approach  were  it  not  as- 
sumed that  there  is  something  essentially  improper 
in  submitting  the  case  to  the  verdict  of  intelligence. 
Havelock  Ellis  wisely  says  (in  Little  Essays  of 
Love  and  Virtue)  :  "It  may  seem  that  in  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  sexual  impulse  in  the  light 
of  modern  biology  and  psychology,  I  have  said 
but  little  of  purity  and  less  of  morality.  Yet  that 
is  as  it  should  be.  We  must  first  be  content 
to  see  how  the  machine  works  and  watch  the 
wheels  go  round.  We  must  understand  before  we 
can  control."  And  to  understand  requires  pains 
and  care.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  shut  our  eyes  and 
be  sure  we  are  right. 

What  is  true  of  the  general  attitude  toward 
religion  and  sex  is  true  also  of  our  prevailing  no- 
tions of  politics,  business,  international  relations 
and  education.  There  is  much  defensive  and  offen- 
sive discussion  but  no  great  play  of  intelligence. 

Even  those  who  attack  exist- 
ing   institutions,    ideas    and 

Of  all  human  ambitions  an  open  mind  habits  often  do  so  in  a  semi- 
eagerly  expectant  of  new  discoveries  and  religious  spirit.  The  good 
ready  to  remold  convictions  in  the  light  and  the  bad,  right  and 
of  added  knowledge  and  dispelled 


ignorances  and  misapprehensions,  is  the 
noblest,  the  rarest,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  achieve. 


wrong,  just  and  unjust  are 
apt  to  be  the  starting  point 
rather  than  the  outcome  of 
the  inquiry.  And  yet,  if  we 

but  stop  to  think,   all  these 

seemingly  so  solid  and  re- 
liable things  have  varied  tremendously  in  different 
times  and  places.  We  have  to  find  out  what  things 
are  good  and  right  and  just,  before  we  can  appro- 
priate them.  They  are  not  labeled,  ready  to  our 
hand. 

And  yet  they  are  tacitly  assumed  to  be  settled,  at 
least  in  their  larger  aspects.  It  is  not  supposed  to 
be  well  or  safe  to  invite  the  young  or  the  "masses" 
to  think  of  important  matters  with  a  critically  open 
mind.  The  traditional  lore  must  first  be  instilled 
and  then  only,  if  at  all,  may  some  thoughtfulness 
be  permitted.  But  it  is  usually  agreed  that  this 
should  be  controlled  and  directed  by  the  wise  and 
prudent  persons  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers 
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of  doubt  and  skepticism  and  who  are  sure  to  come  they  do  not  wish  to  see  disturbed.     No  two  persons 

doubt  and  skepticism  and  who   are  sure  to  come  might   agree    as    to    exactly   what    these    approved 

out  just  where  they  went  in.     I  take  it  this  is  the  findings  are.  but  so  long  as  a  notion  is  familiar  it  is 

attitude    of    the   overwhelming  majority   of   good  assumed  that  it  will  not  do  any  particular  harm, 

and   respectable   people,    who   in   the   last   analysis  Now,  new  knowledge,  if  taken  seriously,  is  very 

control  our  education   and   represent   the   taste   to  likely  to  prove  an  indictment  of  those  very  ideas 

which   newspapers,   magazines    and   lecturers  must  which  are  dearest  to  the  ill-informed.     So  in  order 

appeal.     There  is.  in  short,  some  confidence  in  the  to   avoid  inconvenient  discussion   the  doctrine  has 

value     of     scientific     discussion  become    popular    that    so-called 

within     certain     limits,     but    so  ''controversial"    matters   should 

far  as  man  and  his  doings  are     The  moralists  in  the  past  have  in     be  carefully  excluded  from  both 
concerned     it     is     as     yet     far    general    neglected    man's    nature,     the  schools   and  colleges. 

from  sanctioned  by  public  opin-             This   means   when    stated    in 

•  ion.  a    bald    form,    that    instruction 

\"o  one  can  be  more  poignantly  conscious  of  the  which  might  stir  religious   convictions,   no   matter 

groping  nature  of  intelligence   than   I.     The  mis-  how    unintelligent,     business,     political     or     racial 

givings  of  the  mystics  as  to  our  ability  to  reach  prejudice,     or    violate     the     properties,     must    be 

ultimate    truth    are    shared    by    every   scientifically  avoided.      College    presidents,    school    superinten- 

minded  person.     If  we  could  be  assured  that  there  dents,  text-book  writers  and  their  publishers  are  at 

exist  better,  more  secure  and  more  profound  sources  present  almost  helpless  in  this  situation.     Teaching 

of  knowledge   than   human   intelligence  we   ought,  must  be  made  as  little  disturbing  as  possible,  when 

of  course,  to  accept  them.     But  as  yet  the  human  its  chief  function   should  be  to   stimulate   thought 

mind  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  show,  and  I,  and  furnish  new  and  reconstructive  ideas, 

for  one.  have  faith  that  if  we  gave  it  a  show,  mere  The  plight  of  the  directors  of  education  is  indeed 

human  intelligence,  based  upon  our  ever-increasing  pitiable.     College  presidents  have  to  sit  up  late  at 

knowledge,   would   tend   to   remedy  or  greatly   al-  night  reconciling  the  noble  doctrine  of  freedom  of 

leviate  many  forms  of  human  discontent  and  misery,  teaching  with  the  practical  necessity  of  dodging  con- 

This  is   a  mater  of  faith,  I  admit.      But  holding  troversial  questions.     The  college  head  cannot  en- 

this  faith,  the  chief  end  of  education  seems  to  me  dure  the  humiliating  imputation  that  his  teachers  are 

to  be  the  encouragement  of  a  scientific  attitude  of  under  ''the  wardship  of   an  overweening  fist,"   as 

mind  and  a  full  and  vivid  appreciation  of  the  in-  Milton  puts  it;  and  yet  he  is  constantly  haunted  by 

herent  obstacles  that  oppose  themselves  to  its  sue-  the  nightmare  of  the  fist  which  will  refuse  to  write 

cessful  cultivation  in  the  human  species.  any  more  checks  to  the  order  of  the  institution  if  an 

Fifty  years  ago  Matthew  Arnold  described  the  instructor  is  carelessly  charged  by  some  ill-informed 
aim  of  education  as  "The  getting  to  know  on  all  on-looker  with  "bolshevism,"  "radicalism,"  or  "soc- 
matters  which  concern  us  the  best  which  has  been  ialistic  leanings."  For  what  is  perhaps  still  worse, 
thought  and  said  in  the  world;  and  through  this  the  moral  or  patriotic  critics  rarely  take  the  touble 
knowledge  turning  a  stream  of  fresh  and  free  to  find  out  what  an  instructor  or  text-book  writer 
thought  upon  our  stock  notions  and  habits."  He  also  whom  they  attack  really  has  said  or  believes.  This 
said  that  we  do  not  change  our  minds  as  the  result  scandalous  state  of  affairs  is  too  little  understood, 
of  logic  and  refutation ;  but  as  we  learn  more  the  Those  best  informed  about  it  are  for  various  reasons 
ground  gently  shifts  beneath  us,  and  we  no  longer  disinclined  to  tell  all  they  know.  Those  who  plan 
look  at  things  as  we  formerly  did.  This  is  so  very  out  courses  of  study  and  write  text-books  must  often 
true  and  so  very  important !  I  am  sure  that  attempts  make  humiliating  terms  with  unintelligence. 
directly  to  cultivate  the  judgment  through  teaching  Matthew  Arnold's  ideal  would  be  accepted  in 
Irgic  or  the  various  branches  of  science  have  failed  theory  by  most  educators,  but  how  very  far  are  we 
and  are  destined  always  to  fail.  At  bottom  they  from  realizing  it  in  practice.  Teachers  and  text- 
are  an  unconscious  avoidance  of  the  responsibility  book  writers  must  hedge  and  suppress,  compromise 
which  would  be  involved  in  really  turning  a  stream  and  extenuate,  lest  facts  which  it  concerns  boys  and 
of  fresh  and  free  thought  upon  our  stock  notions  girls  to  learn  should  unluckily  start  them  think- 
and  habits.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  so  to  re-  ing.3  For  this  might  rouse  (Continued  on  page  59) 
vise  our  education  that  a  new  type  of  mind  will 
be  cultivated  appropriate  to  our  present  knowledge 
and  circumstances. 

For  education  is  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by 
those  who  still  adhere  to  many  ancient  conceptions 
which  appear  to  them  to  be  based  on  the  best  wis- 
dom of  the  past,  to  be  tested  bv  time  and  substan- 

-•     .      i    i                                                ...                                    .                     _,,  Btttoncal  text  books,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  can  only  invite  Professor 

tiatCd    DV    a    COnSenSUS    Or    human    experience.       These  G«diner  *o  consult  the  text-book  publishers   as   to    the   truth   of  the  facts 

•••tii  above 


1  In  reviewing  my  Mind  in  the  Making  Professor  Harry  X.  Gardner  of 
Smith  College  says:  Tbe  book  is  fntt.  as  it  seems  to  him,"of  "crudities  and 
exaggerations."  "Wfcen.  for  example,  ft  is  asserted  (p.  11)  that  no  pub- 
lisher would  accept  a  historical  text-book  based  on  an  explicit  statement  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  man's  animal  ancestry,  ft  is  hard  to  believe  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  statement  of  fact  and  not  rather  an  ooinion  ex- 
pressing a  prejudiced  animus"  (American  Historical  Review.  Vol.  xxvi, 
p.  768.  J-J  I  fear  that  one  of  the  •JMiqn'tiCT  in  the  way  of  educa- 

tional reform  is  that  of  convincing  such  worthy  persons  as  Professor  Gar- 
diner that  what  I  am  saying  here  is  not  merely  die  delusions  of  one 
atnrtrd  with  a  persecution  complex.  Having  been  writing  and  editing 
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IF  there  be  sermons  in  stones,  then  we  must 
needs  page  the  Styx  for  Savonarola  or  Jon- 
athan Edwards  to  expound  so  tremendous  a 
text  as  the  land  slip  that  has  shaken  Japan.  But 
the  ordinary  observer  who  looks  out  upon  the  wrack 
of  social  and  political  life  five  years  after  the  war 
may  take  a  grain  of  comfort  from  the  discussion 
of  earthquakes  and  their  causes.  We  rub  our  eyes 
when  the  geologist  assures  us  that  the  low  couchant 
shapes  of  the  Laurentians  are  older  and  solider 
than  the  Rockies  or  the  Andes.  They  tell  us  that 
Fujiyama  and  the  other  towering  peaks  and  active 
volcanoes  of  the  earthquake  zone  that  rims  the 
Pacific  are  not  crests  of  strength  but  rather  signs 
of  weaknesses  in  the  earth's  surface.  The  crack 
comes  where  the  crust  is  least  stable,  and  ancient 
heats  and  stresses  burst  through  which  for  untold 
eons  the  cosmic  -forces  have  made  it  their  business 
to  seal  over  in  creating  a  foothold  for  ordered  life 
and  progress  upon  the  planet. 


YV7E  may  ask,  by  way  of  analogy,  whether  the 
W  emergence  of  Fascism  in  Italy,  such  as  Mr. 
Hackett  describes,  the  rise  of  a  dictatorship  in 
Spain,  the  seeming  triumph  of  force  over  passive 
resistance  in  the  Ruhr,  the  consequent  rumblings 
of  resurgent  Junkerism  in  Germany,  our  own  Ku 
Klux,  are  after  all  evidences  of  robust  strength. 
The  earth  has  cooled  some  since  its  inflamed  and 
swollen  state  at  the  armistice,  and  they  may  be  no 
more  than  clinkering  lava,  marking  rips  and  crevices 
in  thin,  brittle  areas  of  our  post-war  civilization. 
It  is  well  to  forget  the  newspaper  headlines  now 
and  again.  There  may  be  transcending  significance 
in  some  of  the  quieter  formations  of  humankind 
the  world  over,  where  the  spiritual  values  and  civil 
relationships  men  have  struggled  10,000  years  to 
gain  have  deep  root-hold  in  unshaken  soils. 


new  waves  of  them  were  jettied  off  with  the  help 
of  the  first  waves.  And  today  a  scientific  fore- 
finger, running  down  the  passages  of  the  old  peti- 
tion, notes  the  change  in  our  approach  to  most  of 
the  dour  evils  which  beset  our  ancestors.  We  may 
be  as  sincere  in  our  prayers  for  divine  help  and 
guidance,  but  we  no  longer  regard  the  flood  as  an 
act  of  God;  we  talk  of  afforestation  and  river- 
control.  We  no  longer  regard  the  epidemic  as  a 
visitation  on  our  sins.  It  is  like  to  be  merely  the 
penalty  for  tolerating  dirty  milk  or  compromising 
with  mosquitos.  We  give  Marco  Polo  his  due  at 
last  in  that  little  matter  of  salamanders  and  as- 
bestos and  ourselves  have  a  thriving  commerce  in 
fire-proof  construction.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bok, 
we  even  set  at  work  anew  at  forestalling  war. 

There  remains  the  earthquake — seemingly  the 
last  stubborn  item  in  our  litany  of  great  calamities. 
But  while  it  affords  no  hand-hold  for  prevention, 
and  we  meet  it  only  with  such  response  of  heart 
and  purse  as  the  Red  Cross  has  organized  so 
splendidly  this  last  month,  it  none  the  less  opens 
up  a  wide  field  for  an  inventive  precaution.  We 
may  find  that  the  Japanese,  who  have  been  struck 
to  the  heart  in  their  capital  city,  will  show  the 
renascent  capacity  of  the  East  as  never  before  in 
the  human  ingenuity  they  employ  to  forefend 
against  the  preventable  consequences  of  the  un- 
preventable  terror. 


THERE  was  a  verse  in  the  ancient  litany  which 

A  ran  somewhat  like  this:   "From   the   terror  of 

the   Northmen,   Good   Lord   deliver  us."      In   due 

time,  the  Northmen  proved  preventable — at  least 


ORE  immediately  comes  the  announcement 
that  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard  has  been 
called  back  to  Japan  to  advise  in  the  work  of  re- 
constructing the  cities  shattered  by  the  earthquake. 
Professor  Beard,  whose  work  in  politics  and  con- 
stitutional government  at  Columbia  was  followed 
by  several  years  as  director  of  the  Training  School 
for  Public  Service  in  New  York,  had  only  returned 
in  July  from  Japan  where  he  had  gone  to  assist 
Viscount  Shimpei  Goto  in  inaugurating  the  new 
Japanese  Institute  for  Municipal  Research.  For 
years  the  Japanese  have  been  planning  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  capital  city,  which  had  overgrown  its 
street  system  and  means  of  transit.  The  earth- 
quake has  done  the  tearing  down.  Three  problems 
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are  involved.  First,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the 
new  business  sections  of  Tokio  will  be  rebuilt  large- 
ly in  modern  steel  and  concrete,  since  the  new  more 
or  less  experimental  steel  frame  structures  there 
have  so  well  withstood  quake  and  fire.  Then, 
Tokio  is  likely  to  be  "Haussmanized."  The  city 
lacks  great  thoroughfares,  nor  has  it  either  a  single 
center  or  one  main  street.  It  stretches  away  from 
the  bay  and  across  the  Sumida  River,  covering 
about  forty-eight  square  miles.  In  the  center  is 
the  Imperial  Palace  with  its  square  mile  of  grounds. 
South  of  the  palace  are  the  chief  banks,  railroad 
stations,  theaters  and  business  houses:  on  the  west 
are  most  of  the  government  buildings  and  lega- 
tions. An  obvious  method  of  planning  the  new 
city  would  be  to  let  great  thoroughfares  radiate 
out  at  intervals  from  the  palace  grounds  like 
spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  Then  the  city- 
boundaries  would  be  stretched  out  to  include  a 
"Greater  Tokio"  of  6,000,000  people.  Any  sub- 
way— for  Tokio  was  raising  money  for  a  subway 
before  the  earthquake — would  have  to  go  around 
the  palace  grounds,  for  Japanese  tradition  and  that 
religio-patriotic  sentiment  which  holds  the  nation 
together  would  prevent  the  palace  grounds  from 
being  either  cut  through  or  tunnelled  under. 


tion  of  a  modern  port  at  Tokio  itself,  a  task  which 
would  involve  much  dredging  and  the  building  of 
jetties  and  breakwaters. 

Thus  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake  we  are  al- 
most certain  to  see  a  modern  Europeanized  Tokio, 
with  loss  of  beauty  and  charm,  but  with  gain  in 
safety,  comfort  and  convenience,  and  we  may  pos- 
sibly behold  the  virtual  abandonment  of  Yokohama, 
the  city  of  half  a  million  souls  which  has  been 
Japan's  most  famous  port  of  entry  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 


ALMOST  equal  interest  centers  in  what  will  be 
done  with  the  port  of  Yokohama  which  met 
with  more  overwhelming  disaster  than  the  capital 
itself.  Will  this  harbor  and  port  be  restored?  Not 
necessarily.  After  all,  Kobe  is  the  busiest  port  of 
Japan  except  for  trans-Pacific  trade,  is  nearer  than 
Yokohama  to  Japan's  industrial  centers,  and  is 
nearly  as  conveniently  placed  for  handling  silk  and 
tea.  Japan's  chief  exports.  Much  business  will  go 
to  Kobe  permanently.  Yokohama  is  an  artificial 
port.  It  was  only  an  insignificant  fishing  village  in 
1859.  It  is  the  seaport  for  the  capital  but  it  would 
be  almost  as  easy  to  make  Tokio  a  real  seaport 
as  it  would  be  to  restore  the  harbor  facilities  of 
Yokohama.  For  Tokio,  like  Yokohama,  is  on 
Tokio  Bay.  only  twenty  miles  further  north.  The 
shallows  keep  out  seagoing  ships,  but  junks  and 
light  boats  bring  much  traffic  from  Yokohama  and 
other  Japanese  ports  up  the  bay  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Sumide  River  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
After  the  earthquake,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
commander  of  a  United  States  destroyer  had  the 
nerve  and  skill  to  navigate  his  craft  through  the 
tortuous  channels  and  over  the  mud  of  the  upper 
bay  to  Tokio  where  he  took  on  board  a  number 
of  refugees  and  carried  them  out  to  safety.  This 
hint  might  be  taken.  So  the  final  solution  may  be 
the  abandonment  of  Yokohama  and  the  construc- 


CINCE  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  nvnimum  wage  case,  last  April,  three 
state  laws  have  been  assailed  in  the  courts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Arizona  and  California.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  real  issue  has  been  ingeniously  trans- 
formed into  a  question  of  the  power  of  the  state 
to  compel  a  newspaper  to  print  an  advertisement 
of  a  violation  of  a  wage-rate  ruling  by  the  State 
Industrial  Commission.  The  freedom  of  the  press 
thus  appears  grotesquely  in  the  foreground.  Lost 
to  sight  is  the  eminently  useful  activity  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  in  the  enforcement  of  a 
law,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which,  if  we 
look  abroad,  are  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  wage-earners  in  all  English-speaking 
areas  throughout  the  world,  except  only  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Forgotten  is  the  valu- 
able achievement  of  successive  wage  boards  in 
Massachusetts  in  illuminating  the  depths  of  poverty 
of  young,  unskilled  women  and  girls  in  the  under- 
paid trades  and  occupations.  While  the  assault  on 
these  gains  unfolds  the  Massachusetts  commission 
continues  undisturbed  to  announce  new  wage  rates. 
It  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  the  Massachu- 
setts minimum  wage  law  is  in  full  force  and  effect, 
and  will  so  continue  unless  and  until  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  otherwise. 


FN  California  the  situation  is  confused,  one  test 
case  having  apparently  been  dropped  and  an- 
other being  still  in  the  initial  stages  of  preparation. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  however,  that 
Attorney-General  Webb  of  that  state  has  invited 
Felix  Frankfurter,  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  to  participate  in  the  same  way 
that  other  commonwealths  invited  his  predecessor. 
Justice  Brandeis,  in  the  earlier  minimum  wage 
cases. 

The   Arizona   law   of   February    13,    1923,    also 
under   attack,   is  of  the   type  held   least  desirable 
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by  the  advocates  of  minimum  wage  legislation,  be- 
cause it  creates  no  commission,  or  board,  or  confer- 
ence representing  the  three  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion involved  (employers,  employes,  and  the  pur- 
chasing public  which  pays  all  the  bills)  to  investi- 
gate the  cost  of  living  of  women  and  minors  and 
adjust  wage  rates  from  time  to  time  with  chang- 
ing industrial  conditions.  It  established  a  flat  rate 
of  $16  a  week  as  the  minimum  wage  for  women, 
irrespective  of  age,  skill  or  experience.  The  law 
took  effect  on  July  i,  and  on  July  17  a  federal 
court  of  equity,  sitting  at  Los  Angeles,  granted  an 
interlocutory  injunction  restraining  operation  of 
the  measure.  Notice  of  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  by  the  attorney-general  of  Arizona 
was  filed  immediately,  based  on  the  previous  ad- 
verse decision  of  that  court.  All  this  was  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  Arizona  case  through  the 
lower  courts  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  final  federal 
decision  at  Washington  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 


A  LARMED  by  such  efforts  to  destroy  state 
**•  minimum  wage  laws,  the  Manufacturers  and 
Merchants  Association  of  Oregon  has  issued  a 
bulletin  setting  forth  that  "unquestionably  the  law 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those  for  whose  protec- 
tion it  was  enacted,"  and  continues  : 

That  laws  of  this  kind  are  objectionable  to  a  certain  class 
of  employers  and  employes  is  to  be  expected,  as  in  dealing 
with  human  beings,  the  human  element  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  is  a  variable  quantity.  It  is  a  glow- 
ing tribute,  however,  to  the  humane  propensities  of  the 
average  employer  of  today,  that  once  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  purpose  and  benefits  of  the  law,  he  gave  it  his  un- 
qualified support,  principally  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point, with  the  result  that  he  was  benefited  by  the  reaction 
of  the  employes  in  reciprocation  of  that  attitude,  and  by 
that  reaction  the  employes  were  spurred  to  seek  higher 
ideals  of  efficiency  and  were  in  consequence  benefited  by 
an  increased  wage,  until  now  (particularly  in  this  state) 
few,  if  any,  employers  are  paying  the  minimum  wage  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
but  much  in  excess  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  plead  with  ALL  em- 
ployers of  Oregon  to  still  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission's  rulings,  and  in  no  case 
deviate  from  them,  nor  in  any  instance  where  a  higher  wage 
than  the  prescribed  minimum  is  now  being  paid,  to  reduce 
such  wage  to  the  minimum  ;  but  on  the  contrary  where 
production  and  efficiency  justifies  it,  rather  to  increase  the 


The  statement  adds  "that  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  the  state  to  dis- 
turb the  equitable  and  harmonious  relations  now 
existing  where  women  are  employed  in  our  indus- 
tries." To  quote  the  resolution  itself  of  the 
Oregon  employers  : 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Manufacturers  and  Merchants 


Association  of  Oregon  pledge  to  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  their  support  and  cooperation  in  maintaining 
the  present  status  of  the  Oregon  law,  and  that  we  will  use 
every  effort  to  discourage  any  one  from  testing  the  validity 
of  the  law  in  the  courts,  and  will  also  use  every  effort 
to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  the  legislature,  should 
such  a  thing  be  attempted,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our; 
sincerity  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  be  governed  in  thfl 
future  as  we  have  in  the  past  by  the  rulings  of  the  IndusH 
trial  Welfare  Commission. 

It  was  the  statesmanlike  decision  of  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court  upholding  the  Oregon  minimum! 
wage  law,  which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,^ 
when  itself  equally  divided  in  1917,  allowed  to] 
stand.  This  has  been  an  invaluable  model  and  pre-; 
cedent  for  other  enlightened  states  to  copy  during! 
the  past  six  years.  If  an  equally  statesmanlike  deci-j 
sion  had  been  reached  last  November  by  the  Court] 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  quite; 
conceivable  that  the  subsequent  decision  of  thej 
highest  court  might  have  been  favorable,  and  what] 
becomes,  in  grim  analysis,  the  constitutional  rightj 
of  women  to  starve  might  not  have  beenJ 
affirmed. 

Our  country  would  then  have  been  spared  the 
challenge  of  the  Sutherland  decision  to  the  national! 
conscience. 


OUDDENLY  the  tension  is  relaxed.     The  press- 
^   men  of  New  York  go  out  on  strike.    It  is  as  ifj 
you    had    been    standing    on    a    central    hill,    eyes! 
strained  in  many  directions  watching  the  disjointed 
actions  on  the  cyclorama  of  the  world.     Corfu,  An-1 
gora,  Moscow,  Tokio;  the  flames  in  Berkeley,  the ', 
Negro   exodus   from  Johnstown,   the   Klan  war   ial 
Oklahoma;     Coolidge,     Mussolini,     Poincare;     the  I 
Yanks,  Tilden,  Dempsey;  Rutherford  dissecting  the 
atom,    Steinmetz    forging  lightning,    Loeb   evoking 
life  from  the  sea  unchin's  egg  by  means  of  salineJ 
solutions. 

Then  the  pressmen  strike.     The  cyclorama  dis-- 
appears.     One  is  cut  off  from  the  world  like  a  ship-I 
in  a  fog  bank  at  sea.     The  newspapers  are  gone.. 
Who  are  these  men  and  women  in  the  great  city. 
What  goes  on  in  these  high  buildings.      How  can- 
they  do  business  without  news  from  Buenos  Aires,.! 
London,  Paris,  Rome,   Bombay.     All  this  swirling 
life   about  us   is   meaningless   except   as   a   part  of  I 
the   life   of  the   globe.      The   affairs   of   the   world:  j 
make  us  neighbors.     In  spite  of  us,  the  world  has. 
become  our  country. 

The  buzz  of  the  radio.  Tokio  is  speaking. 
Rome  cuts  in.  Washington  talks  with  Berkeley. 
What  if  that  stopped  too.  What  if  the  cables  were 
cut.  What  if  the  newspapers  never  appeared: 
again.  How  could  life  go  on  without  these  eyes, 
of  the  world. 


"Some   one   of   your   kin?" 
"No,"  emphatically.  "But  I 
couldn't    tell    oonuh    who    it 
was.     I   always  did  work  for 
-If,  an'  dey  didn't  like  it. 

But    I've   had   some  good   re-     

-ince  Monday.     I  went  to 
the  colored  doctor  an'  she  gib  me  some  medicine  dat  gib 

irood   rel: 

"Was   it  drinking  medicine?" 

"Yes.  and  someting  mo'.     She  pray  wid  me^an'  I  pray 
too.     It  is  t'rough  de  Lord  de  relief  done  come." 

Whatever    the    spell,    it    had    been    broken    and    prayer, 
-vtuted    for    old    incantations,   had    done    its   work    for 
the  weary  old  soul  who  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the     be- 
witchment."    And  this  happened  only  last  year! 

Throughout  my  doctoring  days  life  was  a  bit  complicate 
because  I  was  also  trying  to  run  a  school.  Between  nurs 
in»  visits  and  calls,  there  was  the  inspection  of  the  new 
dormitory  we  were  building;  a  discussion  perhaps  with  t 
white  contractor  (today  our  buildings  are  altogether  the 
work  of  Negro  builders)  as  to  the  right  place  to  put  the 
thimble  in  the  chimney ;  then  a  visit  to  the  barn  and  a 
chance  to  learn  more  about  mules  and  horses  and  boys; 
then  class-room  questions ;  then  accounts— and  how  I  hated 
the  week  that  brought  them  around,  for  when  they  did 
balance  they  showed  a  debit  and  the  need  of  my  stopping 
the  much  more  interesting  work  I  was  doing  to  get  to 
work  on  "appealing"  letters.  All  sorts  of  things  could 
happen  in  an  hour,  and  it  is  a  miracle  my  head  was  not 
addled!  Small  wonder  that  I  welcomed  a  visit  which 
brought  a  real  doctor  to  Hampton  House.  Dr.  Mary 
Harley,  then  one  of  the  resident  physicians  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege, came  to  the  Island.  So  interested  was  she  in  this 
part  of  our  work  that  she  suggested  we  ask  the  sick  to  come 
to  the  school  and  let  her  help  them.  Thirty  came. 

The  outstanding  case  wa*  Aunt  Man  Green  who  had 
run  a  potato  fork  far  into  her  foot.  We  had  her  brought 
down  in  the  school  carriage — an  event  in  her  life.  When 
Dr.  Harley  lanced  the  foot  there  was  not  one  moan,  and 
the  thankfulness  and  assurance  that  all  was  well  had  much 
to  do,  no  doubt,  with  the  surprisingly  quick  recovery  that 
was  made.  That  day  the  lame  was  made  to  walk,  for  after 
the  few  weeks  of  dressing,  "ole  bruk-foot  Man"  as  she 
called  herself,  could  travel  anywhere,  complaining  only  when 
'de  wedduh  ain't  suit  de  foot." 

Mackie  was  another  of  Dr.  Harley 's  patients.  But  his 
was  a  case  which  no  physician  could  heal.  We  had  run 
across  him  in  a  little  home  taking  care  of  a  baby  sister 
for  his  mother,  a  widow,  who  was  at  the  oyster  factory 
where  she  could  earn  about  fifty  cents  a  day.  He  could 
walk  only  a  few  steps  and  then  he  would  fall  down.  He 
had  begged  me  for  medicine  to  cure  him,  and  I  had  sug- 
gested that  he  find  some  one  who  could  bring  him  to  Penn 
School  to  learn  to  make  baskets  with  the  class.  He  appeared 
and  took  his  first  lesson,  and  as  we  had  the  basketry  class 
on  Tuesdays  in  those  days,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  him  again 
until  the  following  week.  As  I  went  over  to  the  school  the 
next  day,  there  lay  Mackie  under  the  casina  bush.  He 
told  me  he  had  come  in  a  cart  half  the  way  and  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way.  "a  short  cut,  muh." 

"But  there  is  no  basketry  till  next  Tuesday."  I  said. 
"I  knows,  muh,  but  I  come  to  learn."  And  I  could 
see  just  how  he  had  come!  A  few  steps  on  his  poor  withered 
legs,  and  then  a  sort  of  creeping  on  his  knees,  using  both 
hands.  We  put  him  in  the  primary  room  and  there  he 
stayed,  the  happiest  child  in  school,  but  always  I  wondered 
if  we  ought  to  allow  it,  for  transportation  by  cart  was  un- 
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certain,  and  often  be  brought 
himself  part  of  the  way. 

Dr.  Harley  advised  crutches, 
and  alter  we  made  them  the 
boy  had  a  better  chance.  But 

progress  was  slow,   and  after 

going    through    three    grades, 

Mackie  slipped  out  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  tide  that  carried 
many  a  boy  to  Savannah.  Lost,  yes,  as  far  as  we  know.  But 
at  least  he  had  something  for  a  few  years,  and  had  home 
conditions  been  better  I  believe  he  would  have  held  his  own. 
From  the  start,  we  had  determined  to  develop  nursing 
work  on  the  Island.  Dr.  Harley 's  visit  strengthened  our 
determination,  and  a  piling  up  of  difficult  cases  brought  it 
about  in  our  third  year.  I  recall  a  desperately  sick  baby, 
whose  needs  went  far  beyond  my  knowledge  or  common 
sense,  and  a  little  boy  who  was  suffering  with  earache  and 
a  bad  wound  in  his  foot  from  an  axe.  He  had  taken  an 
old  nail  to  his  ear  because  it  had  itched  on  the  inside;  and 
they  had  used  water  and  cobwebs,  the  usual  remedy,  for 
the  bleeding  foot. 

I  gave  my  patients  into  the  skilled  hands  of  the  "Doctor 
Nurse"  with  regret  for  myself  and  congratulations  for 
them.  Her  first  case  was  a  little  baby,  Isaac  by  name,  al- 
most dead  when  he  was  brought  in.  His  twin,  Rebecca, 
had  died  at  birth.  I  believe  both  could  have  been  saved 
with  proper  nursing  in  time!  From  the  start,  therefore, 
preventive  work  seemed  as  important  as  the  actual  nursing. 
How  else  were  we  to  get  hold  of  the  baby  question  in  all 
of  its  larger  meaning?  The  results  of  syphilis  were  found 
among  school  children,  and  a  few  adult  cases  came  to  the 
nurse's  office  for  treatment.  All  the  cases  discovered  were 
traced  to  city  life,  and  this  added  fuel  to  our  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm to  consen-e  the  rural  life  on  the  Island  and  build 
it  up  so  that  it  should  offer  a  future  for  our  boys  and  girls. 
The  terrific  meaning  of  the  "sins  of  the  fathers"  came  to  me 
for  the  first  time  and  made  school  teaching  more  vitally 
than  ever  a  question  that  concerned  itself  with  the  entire 
family  from  the  unborn  baby  to  the  parents  who  did  not 
come  to  the  schoolhouse. 

Smallpox  also  knocked  at  our  school  gates.  Our  predeces- 
sors, the  founders  of  the  Penn  School  in  the  6o's.  Miss 
Towne  and  Miss  Murray,  had  known  it  well  in  the  earlier 
years.  Miss  Towne  had  had  training  in  Johns  Hopkins 
hospital  and  had  fought  a  fearful  epidemic  that  had  swept 
over  the  Island — years  before.  One  of  the  boys  came  to 
school  one  morning  with  a  rash  that  aroused  my  suspicions. 
We  called  Miss  Murray  who  was  still  teaching  in  the  school, 
after  forty  years'  service,  and  who  had  long  experience  with 
the  Island  diseases.  She  at  once  pronounced  it  the  old  scourge. 
The  boy's  mother  had  been  opening  an  old  trunk  and  did 
not  know  how  long  it  had  been  since  its  contents  had  seen 
the  light  of  day !  Smallpox  germs,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  doctor  from  Beaufort  called  in  to  vaccinate  the  school, 
had  bided  their  time.  Fortunately  the  disease  did  not  spread, 
but  the  single  case  led  to  a  yearly  vaccination  in  Penn  school, 
and  we  found  that  half  the  children  according  to  their 
parents  had  "bad  flesh."  Begging  letters  came  even*  day 
to  omit  "my  child"  for  the  above  reason,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  vaccine.  But  "Doctor  Nuss"  managed  to  transform 
their  fear  into  anticipation  of  a  new  treat,  and  soon  I 
found  children  begging  to  go  to  her  office,  and  on  the  road 
would  come  the  question,  "Ain't  you  goin'  to  vaccilate  me 
today?" 

There  followed  first-aid  lessons  to  boys  and  girls,  and  to 
the  mothers  and  grandmothers  in  the  Community  Clacs ;  talks 
on  social  hygiene  to  the  girls;  a  similar  course  given  by 
one  of  the  men  teachers  for  the  boys'  school ;  hot  lunches 
provided  through  the  cooking  classes;  and  we  felt  that  we 
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were  at  least  hacking  out  a  path  that  might  finally  clear 
a  way  through  the  brush  of  untoward  health  conditions. 

Education  mixed  with  care  has  in  the  years  since  been 
the  nurse's  daily  program,  and  we  have  been  coming  along  to 
the  stage  of  paid  visiting  nursing.  That,  however,  is  one  of 
the  things  which  the  boll  weevil  and  the  Island  poverty  have 
deferred. 

A  native  Island  physician  finally  took  his  place  beside  our 
school  nurse  in  the  fight  against  disease.  York  Bailey,  a 
Penn  School  graduate  who  had  gone  to  Howard  University 
to  study  medicine,  came  back  to  the  Island  to  practise.  When 
I  see  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  starting  out  together  to  battle 
for  a  serious  case,  I  wish  there  might  come  in  our  rural 
community — in  all  rural  communities — the  small  hospital 
with  its  large  opportunity  of  social  service  for  the  homes,  and 
with  its  opportunity  of  adding  a  course  of  training  for  the 
girls,  and  so  offering  another  outlet  for  ability  that  now  feels 


The  Community  Class,  many  of  them  grandmothers,  came 
regularly  to  Doctor  Nuss's  office  /or  instruction  in  home  nursing 

it  must  go  to  the  town.  There  is  splendid  economy  in  fight- 
ing illness  at  the  beginning,  seeing  that  proper  care  is  given 
and  building  up  healthy  bodies  that  resist  its  ravages.  The 
rural  hospital  with  physicians  and  nurses,  with  the  vision 
of  a  whole  community  physically  fit,  could  be  a  more  effective 
health  center  than  a  rural  school  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  one  summer  led  us  to  organ- 
ize our  first  health  campaign.  There  were  twenty-two  cases 
and  five  deaths,  and  we  were  faced  with  an  epidemic.  We 
turned  at  once  to  the  State  Health  Department,  and,  as 
always,  they  were  prompt  and  helped  us  not  only  to  map 
out  the  campaign  but  to  carry  it  through.  We  decided  to 
make  one  plantation  a  sanitary  district,  and  we  choce  Corner 
Plantation  where  there  had  been  five  cases  and  two  deaths. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Routh  of  the  South  Carolina  Board  of  Health 
was  stationed  at  the  school  and  worked  with  us  for  two 
weeks.  We  aimed  to  inoculate  as  many  as  possible  and 
to  carry  on  publicity  work.  We  used  the  epidemic  as  a  lever 
to  get  at  general  health  conditions. 

Few  of  the  homes  had  outhouses  of  any  kind ;  fewer  had 
driven  wells.  We  made  a  map  of  the  plantation,  indicating 
every  road  and  home,  and  on  the  map  we  stuck  pins  as  they 
were  won  by  each  family.  A  red  pin  for  innoculation — 
that  was  red  for  blood.  A  yellow  pin  for  the  erection  of 
a  "sanitary  privy" — yellow  for  sunshine  in  the  healthier  home. 
A  blue  pin  for  waterworks,  when  the  driven  well,  twenty 
feet  deep  (this  having  been  the  depth  required  by  the  state 
board)  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

All  the  families  applied  promptly  for  inoculation.    It  was 


akin  to  vaccination.     All  except  one,  that  is — whose  conver- 
sion comes  later  in   this  story. 

The  "sanitaries"  were  simply  wooden  boxes,  fly-proof, 
made  according  to  a  pattern  that  had  been  used  in  Virginia. 
A  few  made  the  boxes  for  themselves,  but  most  of  them 
were  made  in  the  school  carpenter  shop  at  a  cost  of  55  cents 
per  box.  A  few  built  shelters  over  them,  but  most  of  them 
were  placed  in  the  "bush,"  sometimes  with  palmetto  branches 
for  a  roof.  They  were  movable,  so  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
family  was  benefited. 

One  night  I  met  Solomon  carrying  his  box  home  from  the 
shop  on  his  head.  His  house,  just  whitewashed,  its  blue 
trimming  shining  in  the  sun,  stood  on  a  little  rise  of  ground, 
the  tide  river  sweeping  in  on  one  side  of  it.  The  next  day 
I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  had  planted  his  "sanitary" 
squarely  in  front  of  his  house.  His  feelings  were  like  the 
glow  in  an  old  New  England  homestead  which  has  installed 
an  enamelled  bath  room  upstairs.  He  greeted  me  proudly: 
"Ain't  she  pretty!" 

The  spirit  of  the  doctor  from  the  state  board  had  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  our  campaign.  Here  was  a  South- 
erner, a  South  Carolinian,  who  quietly  went  from  home  to 
home  explaining  and  teaching,  showing  every  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  winning  the  love  and  respect  of  the  whole 
group.  I  remember  after  supper  one  night  his  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  have  one  more  talk  with  that  single  neighbor 
who  stood  out  against  the  school  in  this  matter  of  health 
measures.  At  the  Praise  House  the  doctor  had  usually  been 
met  with  this  neighbor's  statement  that  we  were  going 
against  God,  that  the  fever  was  God's  method  of  punishing 
his  people,  and  if  we  went  against  it,  He  would  punish  more ! 
Patience  and  perseverance  won  out  against  him  as  far  as 
his  neighbors  were  concerned.  They  installed  "sanitaries" 
and  wells.  We  had  been  able  to  make  the  map  perfect  with 
the  exception  of  one  house.  We  talked  about  this  wherever 
\ve  could.  We  posted  the  map  in  conspicuous  places.  We 
spread  abroad  how  much  better  it  would  be  were  we  able  to 
send  in  a  100  per  cent  report  to  Columbia.  The  idea  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  people.  At  least  it  must  have  reached 
that  little  home  so  isolated  on  the  map  among  all  the  others 
splendidly  decorated  with  red,  yellow  and  blue  pins.  One 
morning  I  found  our  neighbor  waiting  for  me  when  I  came 
down  to  my  desk  at  seven  o'clock.  With  many  apologies 
he  announced  that  he  had  seen  the  light.  He  wanted  me  to 
send  word  to  the  doctor,  the  honor  of  whose  visit  to  his 
home  had  evidently  influenced  him.  So  the  campaign  on 
Corner  Plantation  became  100  per  cent  perfect!  As 
he  walked  out  of  the  school  gate,  his  dark  red  sweater  bring- 
ing into  relief  the  dark  skin  of  his  face,  it  struck  me  that 
his  capitulation  perhaps  meant  more  in  the  long  perspective 
than  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  pins  that  we  could  soon  push 
in  on  the  little  square  that  stood  for  his  home  on  the  map. 

But  I  must  confess  that  the  "sanitaries"  and  the  driven 
wells  with  pumps  near  the  house  did  not  spread  rapidly 
all  over  the  Island !  They  reached  out  on  Fuller  Plantation, 
next  to  Corner,  which  was  severely  visited  with  typhoid 
too.  And  an  occasional  family  on  a  far-away  plantation 
caught  the  notion ;  but  that  was  all.  No  experience  could 
more  fully  show  the  need  for  consecutive  disease  prevention 
work,  not  merely  under  pressure  of  an  epidemic,  but  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  Another  argument  for  a  rural 
hospital  to  become  a  focus  for  the  contagions  of  health. 

In  more  recent  years  Penn  School  has  cooperated  in  com- 
munity investigations  of  hookworm  and  pellagra,  of  tuber- 
culosis and  filaria.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  good  health  center 
too !  When  the  state  sent  down  a  representative  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Commission,  she  found  that  we  had  no  case  of  that 
disease  uncared  for.  This,  she  said,  was  the  only  community 
so  reported  in  the  state.  We  all  added  to  our  limited  knowl- 
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edge  on  medical  subjects  through  the  experts  who  thus 
•ed  our  shores.  We  had  never  heard  of  filaria!  Dr. 
Francis  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  was 
making  a  survey  of  the  coast  towns  and  communities  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  increase.  We  learned  that  its 
common  name  is  elephantiasis,  that  it  is  caused  by  a  mos- 
quito, culex  by  name,  and  that  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found 
in  the  blood  till  after  nine  p.  M.  Where  it  spent  its  day 
was  a  quertion  unanswered.  We  all  went  to  night  school 
that  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  doctor  took  a  blood 
specimen  of  thirty-seven  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women. 

Every  one  behaved  splendidly,  only  one  girl  shrinking 
when  the  doctor  made  the  cut  with  his  knife-like  needle.  A? 
one  of  the  boys  said,  "He  ain't  play  with  you,  he  cut!"  I 
had  it  done  too.  first  one,  so  that  I  might  know  just  how  it 
did  feel.  Re?ults  were  all  negative.  A  clean  bill  of  health 
for  St.  Helena,  as  far  as  elephantiasis  goes! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  better  health  has  been 
brought  to  the  community  solely  by  "foreigners,"  as  all 
strangers  are  called  on  the  Island.  I  have  told  how  through 
the  coming  of  experts  we  have  gained  ground  over  even  the 
-isfying  afflictions,"  but  to  complete  the  story  I  must  tell 
how  native  resources  have  been  strengthened  and  how  they 
have  counted.  There  has  always  been  that  group  of  women 
who  have  been  the  obstetrical  nurses — the  "midders."  They 
had  inherited  their  trade — handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  with  little  thought  that  it  was  all-important 
for  the  new  life  to  begin  right!  Probably  white  doctors  had 
taught  the  old  maumuhs  in  the  plantation  days,  though  how 
far  this  training  was  given  to  the  field  hands,  I  do  not  know. 
Negro  children  then  meant  money  in  the  white  owner's 
pocket.  But  sixty  years  is  a  long  call  for  any  instruction 
to  last,  and  many  haphazard  methods  had  come  into  vogue. 

Our  nurse  had  given  instruction  to  the  women  in  the 
Community  Class,  but  that  reached  only  a  few  "midders," 
perhaps  half  a  dozen.  It  seemed  a  bit  casual  to  go  on  year 
after  year  with  no  birth  or  death  records,  so  I  had  a  set  of 
cards  printed  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
the  nurse,  and  each  of  the  Island  ministers. 

The  following  year.  South  Carolina  passed  a  law  that 
all  births  and  deaths  must  be  recorded.  Under  the  new 
law  all  midwives  were  compelled  to  register,  and  a  course  of 
twelve  lessons  was  required  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate 
to  practice.  Our  school  was  used  as  a  center,  and  the  nurse 
appointed  to  give  the  course.  We  wondered  how  the  women 
would  like  this  new  mea-ure.  We  found  great  enthusiasm; 
forty-two  enrolled  at  the  first  meeting.  This  includes  Wassa. 
Ladies,  and  Palawanna  Islands,  as  well  as  St.  Helena.  Twelve 
lessons  only  are  required  by  the  state,  and  yet  for  three 
years  the  midwives  have  come  reguarly  to  their  monthly 
meeting,  and  not  one  is  yet  satisfied  that  she  knows  all  that 
the  "Doctor  Nuss''  can  pass  on  to  her. 

I  attended  the  first  meeting.  An  interesting  crowd  had 
gathered,  grandmothers  of  eighty,  mothers  from  about  fifty 
up.  Some  had  come  from  Coffin's  Point,  some  from  Land's 
End.  and  even,-  point  of  the  Island  and  the  nearby  islands 
was  represented.  One  note  was  struck  that  afternoon.  The 
"midders'  "  work  was  recognized  by  the  state ;  it  had  be- 
come a  profession. 

Uniforms  had  never  been  a  part  of  the  trade,  and  I  said 
to  the  nurse.  "We  can't  go  too  fast,  but  I  hope  they  can  get 
into  uniforms  before  the  end  of  the  year."  Two  months 
later  I  attended  another  meeting  and  there  sat  the  same 
group  of  women,  most  of  them  transformed  by  blue  nurses' 
dresses,  white  aprons  and  caps.  No.  the  nurse  had  not 
spoken  about  it,  but  the  professional  note  had  been  struck 
and  they  had  begun  to  think  of  themselves  as  skilled  workers. 

The  uniform  helped  tremendously  in  esprit  de  corps. 
•?n  I  was  out  on  Scott  to  see  one  of  the  home  acres.  Aunt 


Rivenna  came  to  me  saying,  "Please  may  I  speak  wid  you 
private,"  and  she  told  how  a  neighbor  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  class  has  practised  midwifery  on  her  plantation.  "And 
yo  know  dat's  against  de  law  and  will  bring  all  of  we  down." 
A  few  of  the  younger  women  began  to  join  the  class.  It  is 
not  always  easy  for  the  older  midwives  to  accept  the  younger 
ones,  but  the  nurse  and  the  class  spirit  soon  melted  sus- 
picion and  antagonism.  And  Baby  Day,  of  which  I  shall 
tell  in  a  later  article,  claims  the  interest  of  all. 

Health  values  have  been  bound  up  in  other  local  measures, 
and  in  the:*  we  have  enlisted  men,  women  and  children. 
Thus  we  found  ourselves  deep  in  ditching!  It  became  the 
war  cry  both  in  our  fight  against  the  mosquito  and  in  pro- 
moting a  food  crop  to  compete  with  cotton.  I  personally 
inspected,  encouraged,  and  urged  till  I  could  see  ditches  in 
my  sleep.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  do  a  little  digging! 


Aunt  Ehie 


her  sick  foot  a  "jew  boil,"  for  she  belieivd 
it  caused  by  early  morning  dew 


Health  instruction  was  carried  to  the  county  schools  by  our 
nurse,  but  too  little  of  that  can  as  yet  be  done,  for  lack 
of  time  and  means.  And  Clean-up  Week  came  to  stay. 

"Doctor  Nuss'v  started  off  the  Clean-up  Week  campaign 
in  the  Midwives'  Class,  in  the  Community  Class,  and  among 
the  school  children,  and  reports  were  called  for  by  each 
class-room  teacher  every  day.  the  women  bringing  in  theirs 
at  the  class  meetings.  Olivia  Young,  who  lives  far  down  on 
Coffin  Point  Plantation,  and  who  had  to  miss  the  meeting, 
sent  her  report  by  mail,  and  I  quote  it  in  full  as  it  gives 
a  picture  of  many  a  home  on  the  Island  during  the  week 
dedicated  to  Home  Betterment  all  over  the  South  where 
there  are  Negroes.  This  Clean-up  Week  is  one  of  the 
creative  ideas  for  which  the  South  is  indebted  to  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

"I  have  raked  up  all  the  yards,  gather  up  all  the  old 
rubishes  carried  them  to  the  tra  h  pile  and  burn  them.  Have 
painted  the  wall  and  ceiling  inside  of  house,  remove  and 
dusted  all  the  rugs  and  put  them  back  in  their  places,  have 
cleaned  the  flowers  yeard  and  set  out  more  flowers,  have 
washed  and  cleaned  up  all  my  heaviest  bedclothes  and  laid 
them  aside,  clean  out  the  poultry  coop  and  put  in  clean 
straw,  washed  and  iron  curtains  and  hang  them  up  again 
and  have  dusted  all  the  rooms  and  furnitures." 

Literally  hundreds  of  clean-ups  are  reported  each  year. 
One  of  the  mothers  who  said,  "I  had  the  yard  clean  up  very 
nice  and  in  the  house  very  nice  to  meet  the  great  Easter 
morning."  expressed,  all  unknowingly  perhaps,  one  of  the 
fundamental  realities  that  a  rural  school  is  trying  to  pass 
on  to  its  people. 
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Was  there  much  disorder  in 
the  oil  fields? 

No,  only  once  he  had  run 
across  some,  in  Eldorado,  right 
next  to  Snackover — twelve 
hundred  of  the  old  residents 
and  farmers  had  ridden  into 

town  and  driven  out  everyone  who  did  not  belong — boot- 
leggers, prostitutes,  gamblers — almost  a  thousand  of  them, 
they  took  two  weeks  to  straggle  back  to  Memphis.  His 
eyes  twinkled  as  he  told  this. 

Where  was  he  going  now? 

He  did  not  know.  There  might  be  some  work  on  the 
railroads.  He  thanked  us  quietly  and  went  down  the  street. 

Prosperity  Park 

The  whole  residence  section  of  Tulsa  has  been  built  within 
these  twenty  years  to  house  those  who  believe  they  have 
found  at  least  a  temporary  home.  The  houses  stretch  along 
a  flat  country  toward  a  jagged  line  of  blue  hills,  and  where 
they  spread  it  is  a  clean,  quiet,  sometimes  beautiful  city. 
Small  bungalows,  each  set  apart  on  its  small  lawn,  make 
a  straight  line  of  vision  down  the  long,  wide  streets.  They 
are  modern,  light,  and  inside  pleasant  and  simple ;  most  of 
them  have  small  garages.  They  meet  well  all  the  demands 
of  the  ordinary  American  for  a  home.  Their  great  numbers 
is  a  sign  that  it  has  not  been  only  the  few  in  Tulsa  who 
have  prospered.  These  bungalows  have  the  furnishings 
of  apartments  on  Central  Park  West — the  best  the  great 
manufacturers  provide.  The  scheme  of  New  York  life 
seems  reproduced  in  every  arm-chair  and  reading  lamp. 
Tulsa  has  brought  its  ideal  town  to  earth  as  surely  as  New 
York. 

The  very  wealthy,  the  oil  millionaires  from  the  fields, 
have  their  own  sections  beyond  the  rows  of  bungalows. 
There  the  houses  become  larger  and  more  individual ;  and 
along  a  few  curving  boulevards  the  houses  attain  magni- 
ficence. Each  spreads  hospitably  over  a  fair-sized  estate. 
They  are  the  homes  of  men  who  have  trusted  good  archi- 
tects. There  are  a  few  signs  of  ignorant  wills  forced  upon 
brick,  and  many  of  true  perception  creating  charm  and  orig- 
inality. By  some  grace,  here  as  in  its  sky-scrapers,  Tulsa 
has  striven  for  something  beautiful  and  achieved  it. 

In  this  section  the  children  we  met  were  out  walking  with 
nurses  and  governesses.  Motors  purred  almost  silently. 
Occasionally  men  on  horseback  cantered  by.  But  even  about 
them  there  was  no  sign  of  the  earlier  West.  Each  mount 
was  flawlessly  English,  English  saddle,  English  riding 
togs,  not  even  a  jingling  at  the  stirrup  or  an  embossed 
pommel.  The  transformation  was  complete.  The  highest 
outward  standard  of  American  prosperity  had  been  realized. 

As  Different  as  Black  Is  from  White 

Tulsa  has  a  segregated  Negro  quarter.  There  is  a  city 
ordinance  which  forbids  all  Negroes,  who  are  not  servants 
in  the  employ  of  whites,  to  live  in  a  white  quarter  of  the 
city;  it  also  orders  all  white  men  to  be  out  of  the  Negro 
quarter  by  ten  at  night,  under  penalty  of  arrest  for  prowling, 
A  police  judge  assured  us  that  both  sections  of  the  ordinances 
were  well  enforced. 

The  Negro  quarter  lies  across  the  Frisco  tracks  and  is 
dominated  by  the  great  railroad  shops.  Some  eight  or  ten 
thousand  of  Negroes  live  in  it.  The  race  riots  do  not  seem 
to  have  changed  it.  It  straggles  along  a  large  area  of  uneven 
ground.  In  the  fore  part,  nearer  the  railroad  tracks,  the 
streets  are  laid  out  although  they  are  not  paved ;  in  the  parts 
beyond  only  rough  dirt  cuts  lead  the  way  between  the  houses. 
There  is  no  sewerage;  there  are  ditches  in  the  streets  to 
drain  off  the  rainfall.  There  is  no  order  or  design,  there  is 
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not  even  show.  Along  a  few 
streets  small,  red  brick  apart- 
ments and  bungalows  face  each 
other.  All  else  is  a  huddle 
of  mean,  squalid  habitations, 
weather-beaten  shacks  with 
upright  plank  walls,  sheds, 

one  or  two-room  cottages,  tents,  the  standing  remains  of 
old  barns.  The  ground  is  strewn  with  dirty  paper,  broken 
sticks,  tin  cans.  Mangy  and  muddy  cows  wander  among 
the  outhouses,  chickens  run  across  the  scattered  sand,  refuse 
fires  burn  in  every  corner  of  the  lots.  Men  stand  in  front 
of  the  houses  and  smoke  quietly,  women  in  clean  gingham 
call  to  one  another  across  the  street,  children  play  with  the 
piles  of  building  material  next  to  every  door.  A  few  brick 
churches  and  painted  store  fronts  are  the  only  spots  of 
fresh  color  in  a  dirty,  uncared-for  neighborhood. 

Tulsa  does  not  believe  the  Negro  can  do  much  better. 
As  far  as  we  could  learn  it  does  not  much  care.  It  expresses 
no  wish  to  oppress,  no  desire  greatly  to  aid.  It  leaves  it  all 
to  segregation. 

McPherson  and  His  Friends 

In  these  hotels  and  boarding  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  Petrolia 
are  platoons  of  men  eager  to  "make  an  honest  penny"  by  selling 
or  leasing  lands,  the  right  of  refusal,  oil  stocks,  interests  in 
wells,  etc.  .  .  .  There  are  also  congregated  the  agents  of  East-' 
ern  manufacturers  who  strive  to  push  their  fabrics  as  expens- 
ively as  possible  into  the  country.  There,  too,  assemble  daily 
the  oil  princes  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  the  business, 
and  have  either  retired  or  kept  extending  the  circle  of  their 
operations,  until  their  names  appearing  as  managers  of  assy 
new  enterprise  secure  it  all  the  pecuniary  support  icquired. 
The  sight  of  a  living,  moving,  talking  millionaire — perhaps  only 
a  teamster  three  years  ago — is  too  dazzling  to  most  minds  to 
be  gazed  upon  without  turning  the  head. — Wright,  The  Oil 
Regions  of  Pennsylvania,  1865. 

The  Tulsa  Hotel,  a  great,  square  pile,  is  the  center  of 
the  anxious,  striving  for  gain  in  the  oil  regions;  it  is  the 
gathering  place  of  those  men  who  carry  on  the  speculative 
advance  of  the  oil  industry.  Its  lobby  is  an  exchange  and 
a  club.  It  is  vast  and-cavernous ;  old  brown  leather  chairs 
and  couches  are  scattered  throughout  its  halls.  At  the  foot 
of  each  there  is  a  brass  spittoon  of  the  early  congressional 
variety.  On  the  marble  staircase  there  was  a  placard  an- 
nouncing for  the  Shakespeare  Club  that  Edward  Howard 
Griggs  would  talk  on  The  Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Browning. 

We  were  in  search  of  an  old-time  wild-catter.  When 
we  went  to  look  him  up,  the  lobby,  as  always,  had  its  busy 
groups  of  owners  and  dealers  in  leases,  stock  salesmen, 
managers  in  from  the  fields,  wild-catters,  owners  of  dri.'1-rigs 
out  of  a  job.  In  the  midst  of  them  we  found  him.  He  was 
small  and  red-haired.  McPherson  was  his  name.  His 
father  had  lived  among  the  Indians  and  had  peddled  oil, 
gathered  in  blankets  from  the  surface  pools,  for  medicinal 
uses.  He  had  come  West  forty  years  ago,  been  wild-catting 
in  every  state,  had  made  his  small  pile  more  than  once,  and 
lost  it  again.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  that  in  the 
producing  fields.  "The  oil  fraternity  is  like  a  bunch  of 
crap  shooters,  one  day  one  fellow  has  the  money,  the  next 
day 'the  other  fellow  has  it.  There  is  no  telling  when  your 
turn  may  come." 

We  questioned  him  about  the  undiscovered  resources  of 
the  oil  fields,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  government 
estimates. 

He  waved  them  aside.  "The  oil  is  in  the  ground — all 
we  will  ever  need  of  it.  You  don't  see  it;  you  don't  see 
the  grass  until  it  comes  above  the  ground !  The  oil's  as  certain 
as  Jesus  Christ  and  the  livestock  industry." 

Would  he  try  the  same  life  over  again  if  he  could? 
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"Every  time.  There's  no  greater  li-fe  in  the  world  if  a 
man  has  nerve — and  without  it  he  has  no  place  in  the  oil 
fields." 

What  kind  of  men  he  had  known  ? 

"The  straightest  in  the  world ;  there  are  no  crooks  in  the 
production  fields — out  there  a  man's  word  is  his  money. 
The  brokers  who  sell  titles — there  you  have  another  story!" 

Occasionally  as  we  talked  some  friend  would  drift  over  to 
exchange  greetings  or  impart  some  information.  McPher- 
son's  welcome  was  a  lazy  wave  of  the  hand  and,  "Hello, 
Sam,  when  you  going  down  to  make  the  million?" 

"Tuesday  morning.  I've  got  3,000  acres  down  by  Spunk 
Lake." 

"It's  a  fine  location." 

"You  can't  never  get  away  from  it.     It's  in  there." 

A  large  map  was  spread  across  their  knees. 

"What  geologist  you  got?" 

"Bon  Williams.  He  knows  more  than  anybody  about 
that  country." 

'"That's  damn  good  country,  Sam." 

"Best  in  the  world.  I'm  going  to  make  five  millions  out 
of  that." 

"I  believe  you're  going  to  get  a  well." 

"Do  you  want  in  on  this  one  section,  Bill?" 

Bill   McPherson  shook  his  head. 

"I've  got  to  wait  until  I  get  some  money,  Sam." 

The  owner  of  some  drilling  equipment  joined  the  party. 

"Hello,  Bill.  I've  got  a  drilling  machine  I  want  to  move 
over  into  a  real  country.  Got  anything  I  can  move  it  on?" 

Sam  made  some  suggestions.  McPherson  commented: 
"I  had  that  in  mind  one  time  and  it  cost  me  $37,000." 

So  it  goes.  Within  a  week  all  three  would  probably  be 
out  in  the  fields  again.  Now  and  then  one  of  their  clan 
discovers  the  pool  they  are  all  looking  for.  Then,  if  he  has 
some  sense,  according  to  McPherson,  he  will  sell  out  to 
some  large  company  and  leave  the  fields;  if  he  doesn't  his 
money  will  all  disappear. 

"What  do  the  men  do  who  finally  make  their  fortunes?" 
we  asked  McPherson. 

He  did  not  find  it  easy  to  say.  They  were  all  about 
Tulsa — there's  a  fellow  over  there  didn't  find  anything  for 
fifteen  years,  first  thing  he  struck  he  made  a  million,  put 
$150,000  of  it  in  Kansas  City  school  bonds.  Each  does 
something  different — some  of  them  make  a  hobby  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  some  of  chicken  farms,  or  motor  boats,  most  of 
them  spend  it  someway.  Of  the  last  alone  he  was  sure. 

Machines  That  Pigmy  Men 

One  of  the  products  of  Heinrich  and  Sommer's  refinery  in 
Jersey  City  is  gasoline — a  liquid  which  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  benzine  as  the  latter  does  to  refined  oil.  .  .  .  Gas- 
oline is  used  in  some  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
common  illuminating  gas,  which  can  be  made  from  it  more 
cheaply  than  from  coal.— Writ/lit,  Oil  Regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
1865. 

The  oil  refineries  of  Tulsa  have  become  hardly  less  im- 
portant in  the  life  of  the  city  than  the  oil.  fields;  the  produc- 
tion of  each  is  measured  in  millions  of  barrels.  These 
refineries  are  all  clustered  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Arkansas,  a  broad,  sluggish  river  which  is  grey  even  under 
the  morning  sunlight.  From  the  midway  position  of  the  one 
bridge  which  runs  across,  the  industrial  expanse  ahead  is 
on  the  scale  that  pygmies  men.  With  a  nearer  view  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  departs;  you  are  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  workshop,  a  thousand  buildings,  railroad  sidings  lined 
with  cars,  shacks  and  heaps  of  scrap. 

The  plants  of  a  dozen  companies  stand  close  together.  We 
had  permission  to  visit  the  largest,  the  Cosden  plant.  We 
stopped  before  it.  The  workmen  were  going  by.  As  we 
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watched  them  we  had  a  feeling  for  which  we  scarcely  had 
been  prepared,  that  of  clean-cut  pride.  It  was  not  easy  to 
understand  and  we  groped  for  its  meaning.  As  far  as 
we  could  grasp  it,  it  was  that  these  men  carried  with  them 
the  suggestion  of  the  qualities  and  abilities  by  which  the 
best  of  American  history  has  been  made.  They  were  young 
and  mostly  tall,  with  a  touch  of  sandy-red  about  them. 
They  were  straight  in  body;  their  walk  was  careless  but 
determined.  We  ventured  some  guesses  about  them — they 
were  men  who  could  handle  any  tool  that  was  ever  made; 
they  might  make  machines,  they  would  not  tend  them.  They 
held  themselves  naturally  to  be  the  equal  of  any  men  in  the 
world.  They  were  such  workmen  as  only  a  new  land 
possesses. 

The  buildings  and  the  tank-farms  of  the  Cosden  plant 
spread  over  many  acres.  Safety,  for  one  thing,  demands 
that  they  be  widely  separated  from  each  other.  Of  the 
intricate  work  of  a  refinery  the  eye  of  itself  can  learn  little, 
for  all  the  important  operations  go  on  out  of  sight.  In  the 
long  batteries  of  stills  the  vaporizing  operations  were  going 
on,  in  the  test  houses  the  refined  fluids  were  pouring  into 
sight,  in  the  miles  of  pipe-lines  under  and  above  the  ground 
the  products  were  moving  to  their  proper  destination,  in  the 
repair  shops  huge  tubes  were  being  relined  and  pumps  and 
engines  refitted.  The  eye  caught  scraps  of  the  process  only, 
the  memory  held  the  arrangement  and  bulk  of  the  buildings, 
the  long  rows  of  the  storage  tanks.  The  workmen  were 
scattered  all  over  the  plant;  they  work  together  in  consider- 
able numbers  only  in  the  repair  shops  and  similar  places. 
There  are  thirteen  hundred  in  all,  but  they  were  lost  among 
the  machinery  and  the  tanks.  On  the  ground  one  gang 
was  struggling  with  long  tools  and  carriages  to  remove  a 
great  tube  from  a  flat  railroad  truck. 

One  primary  fact  about  a  modern  refinery  is  the  tremen- 
dous capital  equipment  for  every  man  employed.  As  the 
technique  of  refining  has  been  improved,  the  plant  has  under- 
gone a  constant  development,  each  step  of  which  has  meant 
more  construction  and  machinery.  The  human  job  is  mainly 
to  watch  and  keep  clear  and  to  pull  and  haul  until  the  equip- 
ment is  in  place,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  to  be  present,  resource- 
ful and  strong  in  time  of  trouble.  It  is  obvious  why  the 
representative  unit  in  the  refining  industry  has  steadily 
increased  in  size. 

The  wages  of  the  men  ran  from  forty-five  cents  an  hour 
for  the  unskilled  men,  to  a  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  most  skilled.  All  except  a  few  of  the  men  in  charge, 
including  the  general  manager,  had  come  up  through  the 
ranks.  The  plant  ran  on  a  basis  of  three  eight-hour  shifts. 
It  had  never  been  organized,  nor  were  any  of  the  other 
refineries  in  the  district.  We  tried  to  obtain  the  reasons 
for  this  on  a  later  day,  but  without  much  success.  The 
employment  manager,  who  with  great  courtesy  and  patience 
took  us  around,  did  not  talk  on  the  subject.  There  had 
once  been  a  union,  the  International  Oil-field  and  Refining 
Workers,  but  it  had  never  amounted  to  much  in  the  mid- 
continent  region  and  had  gone  to  pieces.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  took  it  under  their  wing  in  the  1921  convention. 
The  building  trades  men  employed  in  the  refineries  were 
union  men.  For  the  rest,  the  management  ran  an  open  shop. 

We  left  the  Cosden  plant  and  walked  about  West  Tulsa. 
Here,  it  was  evident,  we  had  reached  the  edge  of  Tulsa's 
gro-vth  in  one  direction.  It  is  unpaved  and  not  even  divided 
into  city  lots  in  many  parts.  The  thin  wooden  shacks, 
standing  at  any  angle  to  the  ruts  in  the  road,  can  be  built 
almost  over  night  with  some  cheap  lumber.  They  were 
practically  all  one  room.  Muddy  Fords  stood  everywhere. 
Here  and  there  a  cow  was  chained  next  a  woodpile  or  old 
shed. 

It  is  warm  almost  all  the  year  in  Tulsa.     Oil   refining 
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has  its  ups  and  downs.  Many  of  the  workers  expect  to 
be  on  the  move ;  they  have  lived  in  farm-houses,  construction 
camps,  bunk-houses  out  upon  the  ranches.  These  shacks, 
this  Ragtown,  is  but  a  variation  of  their  other  homes.  If 
the  community  continues  to  prosper  and  employment  is 
steady,  they  are  displaced  in  time  by  three  or  four-room  bun- 
galows. The  streets  are  paved  and  sewerage  is  put  in.  Most 
western  cities  were  once  nothing  but  a  collection  of  such 
shacks.  If  the  community  declines,  they  become  grey,  the 
boards  begin  to  gape,  the  mud  stays  in  the  streets  and  the 
families  who  have  no  hope  elsewhere  try  to  make  life  pass 
within  their  walls. 

Not  all  the  workers  in  the  refineries  live  in  West  Tulsa 
— perhaps  only  a  small  minority.  The  Cosden  Company 
has  some  rows  of  bungalows  for  its  more  "important"  work- 
ers; so  have  most  of  the  other  companies  probably.  This 
policy  of  providing  houses  has  been  making  steady  headway 
according  to  current  account. 

Petrolians  at  Play 

That  man  should  be  superior  to  his  accidents  is,  we  are  told, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  true  democracy.  On  the  whole, 
the  Petrolians  are  superior  to  their  surroundings  or  circum- 
stances. It  takes  time,  however,  to  study  the  good  and  less 
good  points  of  character.  The  stranger  who  visits  that  country 
in  quest  of  fortune  or  information,  is  apt  to  form  erroneous 
conclusions  respecting  them,  the  first  few  days.  At  the  principle 
gateways  leading  thither  he  is  certain  to  encounter  a  class  dif- 
ferent from  the  great  body  of  operators  in  the  valleys.  The 
former  consist  largely  of  hangers-on  about  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  who  are  in  quest  of  victims;  of  roystering,  blas- 
phemous teamsters  and  boatmen;  of  disappointed  fortune 
hunters  preparing  to  go  home.  ...  It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  judge  the  entire  population  by  this  ingredient.  Having 
pierced  the  crust  of  mere  adventurers,  speculators,  and  peculat- 
ors, bespattered  men  and  dowdy  women  ...  he  will  discover 
intelligence,  refinement,  and  even  generosity  ...  As  a  class  the 
superintendents  of  the  large  companies  are  gentlemen  of  cul- 
ture, who  would  adorn  any  society  .  .  .  and  in  point  of  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  readiness  to  oblige,  the  engineers,  drillers 
and  others  engaged  about  the  works  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  body  of  men  I  -have  ever  seen. — Wright,  Oil  Regions 
of  Pennsylvania. 

No  more  than  old  Wright  could  we  get  to  know  the 
Petrolians  in  an  hour,  and  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
what  we  could  glean  from  watching  their  life  go  on,  ob- 
serving their  dealings  with  each  other,  talking  with  the  few 
we  knew.  We  found  a  community  at  least  as  much  alive 
to  the  decencies  of  existence  as  in  any  city  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  a  little  more  youthfully  proud  of  possessing  them, 
overwhelmingly,  perhaps  not  very  contentedly,  engaged  in 
practical  tasks,  lacking  the  tradition  that  makes  a  people 
members  of  an  old,  tired,  thinking  world,  abounding  in 
sharp  intelligences  which  are  put  exclusively  to  everyday  uses 
— a  community  still  living  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  everything  we  observed  was  forecast  in  a  talk  we 
had  on  the  way  down  to  Tulsa  with  a  man  who  had  been 
born  there,  traveled  much,  and  now  came  back  again  occa- 
sionally. He  was  a  concert  manager  on  his  way  to  arrange 
for  a  performance  for  Oyenaka,  the  new  Metropolitan  star. 
He  had  been  telling  us  of  the  agricultural  regions  there- 
about. We  turned  to  his  business. 

"What  sort  of  a  town  is  Tulsa,  musically?" 

"Easily  the  best  in  the  Southwest  outside  of  El  Paso." 
He  expected  to  sell  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  coming 
star.  The  town  was  wealthy  and  there  were  many  educated 
eastern  people  with  as  good  musical  judgment  as  in  any  city 
in  the  East — they  wanted  the  best,  the  best  of  everything, 
in  fact,  that  is  what  he  had  discovered  in  Tulsa, 

We  asked  him  about  the  city. 

Tulsa,  the  concert  manager's  opinion  went,  was   a  good 


place  to  live  in  because  it  was  liberal.  What  did  that  mean, 
liberal  in  what? 

In  personal  judgments — people  overlooked  many  things 
that  are  never  forgotten  in  the  East,  forgave  them ;  men  are 
taken  for  what  they  were,  not  for  what  their  fathers  had 
been.  That  is  one  of  the  most  reiterated  judgments  of  the 
West  upon  the  East. 

Were  there  no  social  cliques  in  Tulsa? 

Yes,  of  course  there  were,  but  you  got  into  them  by  your 
own  efforts,  not  because  of  your  family  standing — -wealth, 
it  is  true,  did  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Each  man 
had  a  chance  to  fight  or  bluff  his  way  up.  The  standards 
to  which  you  had  to  conform  were  less  rigid,  less  exclusive, 
less  demanding. 

"In  what  other  ways  liberal — in  thought,  in  religion,  in 
social  matters?" 

In  thought,  perhaps,  although  almost  everybody  agreed 
except  on  politics.  There  was  not  much  difference  of 
opinion.  In  religion  there  was  greater  doubt — the  Catholic 
Church  was  strong,  the  other  faiths  seemed  to  want  the  old 
fire  and  brimstone  kind  of  religion,  a  minister  was  popular 
as  long  as  he  did  not  preach  too  much  social  service ;  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  was  a  good  example,  a  magni- 
ficent building  in  which  the  sizzling  of  hell-fires  never  died 
down. 

Was  this  the  toleration,  then,  without  which  nothing 
liberal  could  exist? 

The  concert  manager  began  to  weaken.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  negro  riots — they  were  signs  that  some  definite  lines 
were  established.  There  were  certain  folds  in  public  opinion. 
But  there  remained  a  general  liberality — a  general  good 
intention,  a  less  conventional,  perhaps  less  drastic  social  and 
moral  code,  fewer  standards  of  taste  to  be  learned,  money 
freely  spent  and  generously  given,  an  easier  place  to  live  in. 

We  found  little  reason  for  correcting  except  in  details 
this  report  of  Tulsa  life.  There  was  the  crust  to  be  thrown 
aside,  the  abject,  greedy  respect  for  wealth  of  the  menials 
of  the  town,  and  the  ever-active  and  surrounding  society  of 
those  who  lived  by  their  wits  and  their  appeal  to  quick  gain, 
the  sellers  of  stock,  purveyors  of  leases,  shabby  lawyers. 
There  was  even  an  element  of  the  degraded  and  vicious  and 
weak.  But  beyond  that,  surrounding  it  everywhere,  we 
found  friendliness,  steadiness,  pride  of  achievement,  a  hum- 
orous self-dependence,  a  great  zest  for  ordinary  things. 
Above  all  a  great  striving  for  the  perfection  of  accepted 
American  standards,  to  be  won,  it  is  true,  by  wealth  rather 
than  by  intellectual  achievement.  The  educational  ambition 
of  Tulsa — and  it  is  very  real — was  only  part  of  her  zest  for 
and  claim  to  the  best. 

In  the  social  atmosphere,  along  with  the  freshness  and 
activity  there  were  hints  of  deep  antagonisms — the  church, 
the  Klan,  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  foreigners. 

Jew,  Protestant  and  Catholic 

It  was  a  large  lunch  room  near  which  men  work  that  we 
came  across  an  evidence  of  these  antagonisms.  We  sat  along 
the  counter  near  the  cash-desk.  A  man  and  girl  were  talk- 
ing there.  A  recent  attempt  had  been  made  to  sell  them 
the  Dearborn  Independent. 

"They  had  a  fine  chance  of  getting  a  dollar  from  me — 
always  trying  to  kick  the  Jews." 

When  the  man  was  free  again,  we  asked  a  few  questions 
about  the  locality.  He  had  not  been  there  very  long,  had 
come  from  the  East  originally,  been  in  business  in  the  Middle 
West,  had  wanted  to  get  away — they  had  not  been  married 
long  and  had  put  their  money  into  this  place. 

"What  kind  of  time  are  you  having?"  we  ventured. 

"Tough,"  the  girl  answered,  then  spoke  to  him  in 
Yiddish. 
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"Why?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Can't  keep  any  help — the  dean-up  men  are  leaving  now 
— and  business  has  not  been  good." 

"Much  competition  ?" 

He  answered,  "No.  there's  a  small  place  around  the 
corner,  maybe  you  saw  it — they've  got  J00cjc  American  on 
the  window."  He  looked  at  us ;  we  told  him  our  errand. 

"They  put  that  in  after  I  came.  I'm  Jewish — they  tried 
to  take  away  my  trade,  told  all  the  men  not  to  come  here, 
to  boycott  all  the  Jews  and  drive  them  out." 

"Did  they  succeed?" 

''At  first.  But  we  got  most  of  them  back.  They  know 
I  try  to  be  their  friend.  I  treat  them  square ;  I  went 
around  among  them  at  the  start — played  pool  one  night  in 
one  place,  the  next  night  at  another,  went  to  all  the  barber 
shops  and  movies,  spent  a  little  money  among  them,  they 
got  to  know  me.  Now  it's  much  better  than  it  was."  He 
seemed  to  feel  he  could  keep  his  end  up. 

This  restaurant  keeper  thought  it  was  some  local  gang 
\vho  were  after  him  because  he  was  a  Jew.  Reports  had 
been  spread  as  soon  as  he  bought  the  place.  He  believed 
they  were  in  the  Klan. 

Everyone  admitted  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  strongly 
organized.  It  had  taken  a  hand  in  the  primary  campaign 
against  the  present  governor  and  had  staged  a  parade.  It 
was  involved  in  many  events  in  other  cities.  It  was  rumored 
to  be  putting  up  a  building  under  a  noncommittal  name. 
TTiere  was  much  talk  about  a  Catholic-Protestant  split  in 
the  city  which,  according  to  account,  had  invaded  even  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  the  state  and  had  pre- 
vented a  Little  Theater  movement  from  securing  the  use 
of  the  high-school  building.  Most  of  this  was  only  the 
driftwood  of  report,  yet  never  contradicted. 

The  White  Lights  of  Tulsa 

We  had  heard  occasional  whispers  that  Tulsa  was  "fast." 
is  it  keeps  it  very  quiet.  Outside  of  the  ever-beckoning 
cafeterias  (among  which  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cafeteria  is  much 
favored)  and  one-arm  lunch  rooms,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
a  place  to  eat  at  night.  The  atmosphere  even  of  the  Cafe 
Lafayette,  which  is  the  most  expensive  place  in  town,  was 
sluggish  and  matter-of-fact.  It  was  evident  that  people 
were  dining  there  not  for  pleasure  or  excitement,  but  be- 
cause they  had  no  other  place  to  go.  The  home-kitchen  still 
holds  its  supremacy  in  the  West. 

No,  certainly  the  casual  eye  could  not  detect  the  flame 
of  gaiety  leaping  high  at  night.  There  was  only  the  empty 
and  pathetic  blaze  of  electric  lights  along  cheap  streets,  the 
lure  of  sensational  movies,  crowded  pool  parlors  and  drug 
stores  where  perhaps  liquor  could  sometimes  be  procured, 
the  restless  movement  of  young  men  who  wanted  some  kind 
of  excitement  but  did  not  know  just  how  to  find  it.  For 
these  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  civic  and  religious  bodies 
were  trying  hard  and  constantly  to  provide.  The  stir  along 
the  streets  was  merely  that  of  unoccupied,  unquiet  youth, 
not  that  of  joyous  wantonness.  Tulsa  has  only  its  sins  to 
wrestle  with  This,  you  may  be  sure,  it  is  doing  with  all 
its  might  and  main. 

The  movies  were  chiefly  dramas  of  the  cowboy  country ; 
the  only  two  theaters  in  town  were  showing  a  burlesque  and 
a  minstrel  show. 

As  we  left  we  did  not  know  whether  to  be  proud  or  down- 
cast over  Tulsa — over  "what  a  lot  of  Americans,  left  pretty 
much  to  themselves,  had  done."  So  much  had  been  done, 
so  many  of  the  other  things,  the  harder  things,  perhaps,  re- 
mained to  be  done.  Perhaps  it  is  only  an  outworn  habit  of 
mind  to  expect  them.  But  the  human  spirit  is  permanent, 
and  this  human  spirit  was  fundamentally  good. 


The  twenty-sixth  year  ot  the  school  opens 
with  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  institu- 
tion's history.  Under  the  Four  Quarter 
Plan  the  school  year  is  divided  as  follows : 

FALL  QUARTER   -  -  October  i-December  22 
WIVTER  QUARTER  -  -  January  2-March  22 

SPRIX-G  QUARTER March  24-]une  14 

SUMMER  QUARTER  -  -  -  June  id-August  30 

This  arrangement  enables  you  to  plan  your 

course  with  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility;  to 

continue  your  schooling  without  interruption; 

to  complete  your  training  in  the   shortest 

possible  time;  and  to  take  your  vacation  in 

the  months  best  suited  to  your  convenience. 

Application  should  be  made  early  for 

entrance  to  the    Winter    Quarter, 

starting  January  second. 
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Growth  by  Division 


THE    obvious  dominates   our    assumptions   and   dulls 
our  imaginations.     We  see  houses  "grow"  brick  by 
brick,    board    by    board ;    we    see    railroads    "grow" 
tie  by  tie,  rail  by  rail ;  we  see  automobiles  assembled 
in  "parts."     We  assume,  commonly,  that  growth  is  always 
a  matter  of  addition :  brick  by  brick,  tie  by  tie,  part  added 
to  part.     We  even  think  of  education  as  developing  in  this 
same    way,    fact   by    fact:    "Line    upon   line,    precept    upon 
precept,  here  a  little,  there  a  little!" 

BUT  growth  by  addition  is  the  law  of  inanimate  things: 
houses,  railroads,  automobiles  grow  by  addition,  and 
these  are  all  inanimate  things.  Anything  that  grows  by 
addition  is  a  dead  thing.  An  education  that  grows  by  addi- 
tion is  a  dead  education.  A  church  that  grows  by  addition, 
that  lives  upon  statistics,  is  most  likely  a  dead  church. 
That's  one  thing  that  is  wrong  with  so  much  of  our  educa- 
tion and  religion,  today:  they  both  attempt  to  grow  by  the 
addition  of  atoms! 

T  IVTNG  things,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  not  by  addi- 
.L<  tion,  but  by  division.  The  whole  of  any  living  thing 
precedes  the  appearance  of  any  of  its  parts.  With  living 
things  the  whole  is  never  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts:  it 
is  always  something  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts — some- 
thing so  indescribably  more  that  any  mere  putting  together 
of  the  parts  becomes  the  veriest  caricature  of  the  whole. 
In  mathematics, — that  is,  in  dealing  with  dead  things, — the 
whole  may  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parts;  but  in  dealing 
with  organic  things  that  mathematical  principle  has  no 
application. 

No  organism  grows  by  adding  cell  to  cell :  all  organisms 
grow  by  the  division  of  existent  cells.  In  the  organic  world, 
the  whole  always  precedes  the  parts:  the  whole  produces 
the  parts!  With  living  things  growth  is  always  a  matter 
of  division ! 

ALL  these  distinctions  hold  true  in  their  application  to 
our  human  relationships.  The  whole  precedes  the 
part:  the  group  precedes  the  individual.  Of  course,  the 
orthodox  story  of  the  origin  of  the  race  begins  with  the 
creation  of  individuals:  one  individual,  another,  the  organ- 
ization of  groups,  especially  families,  and  the  addition  of 
other  individuals,  the  development  of  tribes,  nations,  the 
populating  of  the  globe,  all  by  processes  of  addition.  This 
is  the  story  told  by  practically  all  peoples.  And  from  all 
these  peoples  it  comes  to  us  with  religious  sanctions  that 
make  most  of  us  hesitate  to  criticise  it  or  to  doubt  it.  But 
this  orthodox  story  is  not  consistent  in  all  respects  either 
with  the  historic  evidences  or  with  psychology. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  human  race  started,  not 
with  an  individual,  but  with  something  like  an  unorganized 
horde.  Out  of  this  horde,  tribes  gradually  emerged — by 
division;  out  of  the  tribes,  families  or  clans;  and  out  of 
this  horde-tribe-family  development  and  education,  the 
small  family  that  we  know  today  and  the  individual  have 
emerged.  The  individual  is  not,  therefore,  the  originator 


of  the  human  race:  he  is  the  final  product,  the  long-desired 
goal  of  creation!  The  race  has  not  grown  to  its  present 
condition  by  processes  of  addition:  it  has  come  to  be  what 
it  is  by  processes  of  division ! 

IT  is  true  that  under  dramatic  circumstances,  in  times  of 
group  crisis,  some  individual  usually  emerges,  compre- 
hending within  himself,  more  or  less  effectively,  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  group  in  the  presence  of  the  crisis: 
he  takes  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  group,  organizes 
the  energies  of  the  group,  and  assumes  the  leadership  of 
the  group.  It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable  that  the  group 
should  come  to  feel  that  without  such  leaders  it  is  nothing; 
that  its  real  story  is  the  story  of  such  leaders;  and  that  its 
origin  was  out  of  the  work  and  the  life  of  such  a  leader. 
The  leader,  himself,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  fit  to  deny 
the  popular  assumption:  usually,  he  has  helped  it  along. 
In  some  such  way  as  this,  the  story  of  the  race  has  been 
reversed ;  history  and  psychology  have  been  turned  topsy- 
turvy, and  the  human  pyramid  has  been  turned  over  upon 
its  apex!  Few  dominant  leaders  of  the  race  have  been 
content  with  the  facts  about  themselves! 

Not  only  so,  but  this  exaggeration  of  the  dominant  in- 
dividual has  been  accepted,  until  very  lately,  by  the  makers 
of  legends  and  the  writers  of  history.  Man  has  been  on 
the  earth  for  some  scores  of  thousands  of  years,  at  least. 
Yet  "history"  goes  back  not  more  than  a  half-score  thou- 
sand years.  For  all  those  preceding  thousands  of  years,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  group  life  dominated  all  develop- 
ment, subordinating  all  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  divi- 
sion, holding  the  groups  intact. 

But  within  the  last  few  thousands  of  years,  experience 
has  cumulated  to  the  place  where  the  individual  has  been 
able  to  separate  from  the  group  and  emerge.  We  have 
had  periods  of  "individualism" — the  half-formed  individual 
cutting  himself  off  and  calling  himself  full-formed !  Most 
of  our  history  has  been  written  by  such  individualists.  Most 
of  our  psychology  has  been  vitiated  by  the  same  half-under- 
standing. Historians  and  psychologists,  alike,  have  been 
awed  by  this  emergence  of  the  individual,  and  both  have 
written:  "The  individual  is  the  only  thing  that  counts!" 

They  have  assumed,  somehow,  that  individuals  are  self- 
derivative.  They  have  .assumed  that  the  "mass"  is  a  weight 
about  the  neck  of  the  individual.  They  have  assumed  that 
a  world  made  up  of  individuals  would  be  a  better  world 
than  the  one  we  have. 

AS  long  as  we  assume  that  individuals  are  added  to  the 
race  we  shall  see  everything  upside  down.  If  ever  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  that  any  individual,  great  or  small,  is  the 
product  of  the  race  and  comes  into  existence  as  an  in- 
dividual by  division  from  the  race,  and  that  the  roots  of 
his 'life,  like  the  roots  of  the  tree  in  the  soil  of  the  forest, 
are  in  the  soil  of  the  race,  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  more 
intelligently  and,  therefore,  more  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  our  social  order,  especially  with  the  problem 
of  the  relationships  of  the  individual  and  the  group! 
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Our  Social  Institutions 

A  Course  for  High  Schools 


Questions  on 
Current  Issues 


(In  this  column,  throughout  the  school  year,  will  appear  a 
series  of  studies  for  social  science  classes  in  high  schools.  The 
studies  will  consider  the  nature  and  function  of  our  various 
social  institutions,  and  will  direct  the  minds  of  the  students 
to  a  study  of  their  own  communities. — THE  EDITOR.) 

II.  Stability  and  Change 

In  general  through  history  t\vo  types  of  people  have  at- 
tracted attention— the  conservatives  and  the  radicals.  The 
conservatives  have  wanted  a  stable  society  and  they  have 
said,  "We'd  better  let  well  enough  alone!"  The  radicals 
have  wanted  to  change  society  and  they  have  said,  "Change 
can't  make  matters  any  worse  than  they  are."  The  "masses" 
have  not  been  much  interested  in  this  argument,  but  by  their 
inertia  they  have  counted  on  the  side  of  conservatism. 
Progress  has  been  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  stagna- 
tion and  change. 

IWhat  Is  Progress 
•  Is  the  word  progress  an  acceptable  word  in  our  American 
communities,  or  is  it  regarded  as  a  somewhat  dangerous  word? 
Is  it  used  by  all  sorts  of  people,  or  only  by  a  few?  Do  conser- 
vatives use  the  word?  What  do  they  mean  by  it?  Can  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  conservative  progress?  What  would  that 
mean?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  radical  progress?  Do  radicals 
like  the  word  progress?  Is  there  any  other  word  they  prefer? 

2  The  Service  of  Radicals  to  Progress 
•  If  progress  means  change,  how  is  change  brought  about? 
Do  men  change  conditions?  Do  conditions  ever  change  without 
the  help  or  intention  of  men?  Can  individuals  bring  about 
changes  in  social  conditions?  How  can  they  do  this?  Can  changes 
be  planned  in  advance?  Can  you  give  illustrations  of  this? 
Are  all  changes  planned  in  advance?  What  happens  when  change 
comes  unexpectedly?  Can  you  find  examples  of  unexpected 
changes?  Are  all  changes  desirable?  Are  radicals  always  right? 
Do  radicals  ever  need  criticism? 

3Tne  Service  of  Conservatives  to  Progress 
•  If  all  changes  are  not  desirable,  how  shall  the  desirable 
ones  be  discovered  and  selected?  If  change  is  good,  is  the  whole 
past  wrong?  In  any  period  of  change  can  men  learn  anything 
from  the  past?  Should  they  learn  anything  from  the  past? 
Should  they  learn  everything  from  the  past?  Should  the  past 
learn  anything  from  the  present?  Should  the  conservative  learn 
anything  from  the  radical?  What  should  the  conservative  do 
with  suggestions  of  change? 

4  Stability  in  the  Midst  of  Change  ? 
*  Can  the  coming  of  change  ever  be  foreseen?  Can  change 
ever  be  definitely  desired  and  planned  for?  Can  such  change  be 
controlled?  If  change  is  foreseen  and  controlled  does  that  bring 
progress?  Does  such  controlled  change  bring  destruction  and 
chaos?  If  we  block  all  progress,  what  will  be  the  eventual  out- 
come? If  we  welcome  all  change  without  control  or  criticism 
what  will  be  the  outcome?  Can  our  institutions  be  changed: 
the  school,  the  church,  government,  industry?  Can  they  be  in- 
telligently changed?  What  changes  are  taking  place  in  them? 
Are  these  changes  intelligent,  or  are  they  accidental? 
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Outworn  Creeds   Still  Used 

Little  girls  often  prefer  worn-out  rag  dolls  to  new  and 
shiny  ones  brought  from  the  store.  Grown-ups  usually  show 
the  same  sort  of  preference  in  the  matter  of  their  creeds. 
This  is  not  evidence  of  perversity  of  nature.  The  little 
child  who  prefers  the  rag  doll  to  the  new  china  substitute 
is  not  perverse:  she  is  merely  caught  in  the  grip  of  habit. 
Of  course,  if  the  new  doll  can  speak,  she  is  likely  to  discard 
the  rag  and  take  up  with  the  new.  Habit  can  be  overcome 
— in  children.  Of  course,  if  the  new  creed  should  be  able 
to  speak — to  thunder  from  some  altar  or  some  mountain, 
even  an  adult  can  be  shaken  into  the  activity  necessary  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  mind.  But  this  is  rare.  Mostly 
we  examine  the  new  creed,  and  stick  to  the  old.  This  is 
not  perversity,  however:  it  is  the  inertia  of  the  ages  of 
habit.  It  is  easier  to  drift  than  it  is  to  control  and  direct 
our  own  careers.  We  drifted  into  war ;  we  have  drifted 
through  the  war;  we  are  still  on  the  broad  highways  of 
drift! 

IThe  Creed  of  Ignorance 
•  Once  people  said :  "You'd  better  not  try  to  know  too 
much!"  I?  this  doctrine  still  held  anywhere?  Is  knowledge 
dangerous?  Why  have  people  feared  knowledge?  The  Greeks 
dramatized  this  sense  of  the  danger  of  knowledge  in  the  legend 
of  Prometheus.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  statement,  "A 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing"?  Does  the  modern  world 
still  believe  in  the  theory  of  avenging  geds  who  will  punish  men 
for  being  too  ambitious  or  too  eager?  What  are  the  advantages 
of  ignorance:  to  the  individual?  to  the  community? 

2  The  Creed  of  Intolerance 
•  Once  the  authorities  said:  "We'll  punish  you  if  you  know 
too  much,  or  if  you  differ  too  greatly  from  the  accepted  standards 
of  the  group!'1  Do  the  authorities  still  hold  this  creed  anywhere? 
Why  do  they  take  this  attitude?  Is  this  attitude  moral  or  im- 
moral? Should  the  individual  so  threatened  submit  or  should  he 
rebel  and  defy  the  authorities?  Are  institutions  ever  intolerant? 
Is  industry  ever  intolerant  of  change  or  criticism?  Is  the  school? 
Is  the  church?  Is  government?  Is  the  home?  What  were  the 
typical  forms  of  punishment  in  the  old  intolerant  times?  \\hat 
are  the  forms  of  punishment  today?  Is  intolerance  ever  a  vir- 
tue? How  wide  spread  is  it,  today?  What  special  forms  does 
it  take?  How  do  its  practitioners  justify  it? 

3  The  Creed  of  Violence 
•  Some  intolerant  groups  have  given  their  victims  the  choice 
between  recantation  and  death.  Others  have  not  been  so  merciful. 
What  is  the  justification  of  the  doctrine  of  violence  today?  How 
is  war  justified?  Lynching?  Flogging?  Do  the  devotees  of 
these  pursuits  have  a  doctrine  that  clears  their  consciences,  or 
have  they  no  consciences  in  these  matters?  Have  the  opponents 
of  these  practices  real  substitute  programs,  or  have  they  nothing 
but  emotions  about  the  matter?  What  is  the  moral  value  of 
violence  to  the  one  participating  in  it?  Does  the  fighting  purge 
the  soldier  of  murder?  Does  the  activity  cleanse  the  conscience 
of  the  lyncher  and  the  flogger?  What  is  the  psychology  of  this 
cleansing?  Is  there  any  conflict  between  the  psychology  and  the 
ethics  of  these  situations?  Is  violence  still  necessary  in  human 
affairs?  If  it  is  necessary,  is  it  moral? 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS — Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  E'ast  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America) — Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
>.  Wood,  M.D. ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas. ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  In  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child."  First  Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  October  15-16-17. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Huttertleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00*  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency:  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  w»rk  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERIOA — Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.   S.   Macfarland,  Rev.   S.  M.   Cavert,  gen'l   sec'ys;   105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 
Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    F.    Ernest   Johnson,    research,    sec'y; 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  uusiness, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers:  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LI N-QU  EN  CY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEGAL  AID  ORGANIZATIONS— 
Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1S)12  as  a 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  rela- 
tion between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF   THE   YOUNG   WOMENS   CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Crafty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  ¥ork  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  *ork  City,  for  the 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  trailning  is  given  in 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC       WELFARE       COUNCIL— 1312      Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
General   Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,   Laws  and   Legislation,    Social   Action. 
Press   and    Publicity,    Lay    Organizations    (National    Council    of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council   for  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  MITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration: 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $100; 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir. : 
Dr.  Clarerrce  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly, 
$2.09  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin."  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott, 
president,  Washington,  D.  O. ;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary.  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Ffth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member.  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor. 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homer 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  HoUingsworth  Wood,  pres. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
ITT  E.  23rd  .St..  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  ••Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Arenue, 
Evar.ston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  •Women  in  In- 
•uLi>.  Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
nd other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
ns.  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  Sll 

South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  m.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
vork  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 

protective   legislation.      Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  aU.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St..  Philadel- 
phia. Membership.  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  E.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE   FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;    1JO  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.     De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies. 
Jbrary.     Recreation.     Remedial     Loans,     Statistics,     Surreys     and 
bits.     The   publications   of  the  Russell   Sage  Foundation   offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  moat 
Important  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South:  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
Jr  .  sec'y:  4«o  W.  23rd  St-  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


I   am   Mary   Gay   and   I 

help  you  teach  health  to 
children.       Let    me    visit 
you   in  my  suitcase 
theatre.    One  super- 
intendent said  I  was 
the  best  teacher  he 
had     ever    had    in    his 
school.     If  you  want  me 
just  drop  me  a  line.     I 
the 


live 


in 


STUDIO  OF  STELLA  BOOTHE 

131    East   19th  Street  New  York  Cfty 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  spttehea. 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  semes.  AUTHOI'S  RESEAICH 
BU*ZAU.  500  Fifth  Arenae,  New  York. 


IN  FULL  BOOM 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

You  leave  the  fields  over  America's  worst  road,  seven 
miles  of  dust  and  bone-racking  jolts,  to  come  to  Tonkawa 
itself — a  commonplace  Oklahoma  oil  town,  and  push  on  to 
Ponca  City  where  an  independent  oil  man,  Ernest  W.  Mar- 
land,  head  of  the  Marland  Refining  Company,  is  working 
out  his  dreams  of  an  ideal  city — feudalistic  dreams  if  you 
like — but  taking  very  practical  shape  in  the  brick  and  lumber 
of  model  houses  for  the  workers. 

Ponca  City  is  all  for  Mr.  Marland.  To  him  it  owes 
its  absence  of  slums,  its  parks,  its  model  settlements,  its 
general  air  of  satisfied  well-being. 

Opposite  the  Marland  home  is  a  covered  wagon  drawn 
up  alongside  a  refreshing  field  of  soft,  green  turf.  Its 
occupants,  a  lank  sun-beaten  harvester,  his  wife,  his  multi- 
tudinous progeny  and  the  usual  dogs  are  watching — of  all 
things  in  this  amazing  country! — a  polo  game.  Up  and 
down  the  turf  young  men  in  pith  helmets  and  approved 
knickers  ride  sleek  little  ponies.  You  have  come  from 
the  Wfld  West  movie  set  back  in  Three  Sands  into  the 
one  on  the  next  location  where  Long  Island  society  ways 
are  being  screened.  But  there's  the  covered  wagon  to  bring 
you  back  to  reality  and  the  drawl  of  one  of  the  polo  players, 
a  Marland  executive,  begging  a  light  from  an  interested 
cow-puncher  standing  by  his  horse  on  the  side-lines. 

A  land  of  polo  ponies  and  covered  wagons,  box-car  shacks 
and  country  estates  and  under  it  all,  the  oil  sands  with  their 
come-and-find-me  lure.  Too  bad  the  glib  young  oil-stock 
salesmen  in  New  York  have  never  seen  it.  They  might 
speak  with  less  certainty  and  more  authority. 

THE  HUMANIZING  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

the  apprehension  of  some  defender  of  the  social  and  moral 
order,  some  professional  patriot  or  some  adherent  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  politicians  in 
the  Kentucky  and  other  legislatures  think  themselves  com- 
petent to  decide  whether  the  state  should  grant  funds  to 
any  institution  in  which  man's  animal  extraction  is  taught; 
the  politicians  in  the  New  York  legislature  provided  that 
no  one  should  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  state  who  was 
known  at  any  time  to  have  expressed  any  distrust  of  our 
institutions. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  scientific  frame  of  mind.  Education  ought 
to  be  largely  devoted  to  the  issues  upon  which  the  young 
as  they  grow  up  should  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion.  They  should  understand  that  scientific  advance 
has  greatly  altered,  and  promises  still  to  alter,  our  environ- 
ment and  our  notions  of  ourselves  and  possibly  the  ex- 
pediency of  existing  moral,  social  and  industrial  standards. 

We  should  have  a  dynamic  education  to  fit  a  dynamic 
world.  The  world  should  not  be  presented  to  students  as 
happily  standardized  but  as  urgently  demanding  readjust- 
ment. How  are  they  to  be  more  intelligent  than  their  pre- 
decessors if  they  are  trained  to  an  utterly  unscientific  con- 
fidence in  ancient  notions,  let  us  say  of  religion,  race, 
heredity  and  sex,  now  being  fundamentally  revised.4 

•  One  who  wishes  to  study  this  matter  is  referred  to  Veblen,  The  Higher 
Learning  in  America,  a  profound  analysis  of  the  deep-lying  deficiencies  of 
our  system,  foil  of  somewhat  esoteric  humor:  Upton  Sinclair,  The  Goose- 
step,  in  which  a  wealth  of  material  is  collected  which  win  startle  and  per- 
haps vex  those  who  hare  nerer  considered  the  half -unconscious  coalescence 
of  forces  directed  against  the  full  modernization  of  oar  education.  Some 
statements  and  some  inferences  in  this  book  appear  to  me  hazardous,  and 
I  wonder  if  jfr  Sinclair  does  not  ^M'Tff"*?iifl"y  discover  Sttbue  demons  of 
economic  giced  where  there  are  only  pank'fcy  and  ignorant  college  presi- 
dents and  trustees.  See  also  Lodwig  Lewisohn.  Up  Stream,  and  Samuel 
'Butler's  marvelous  satire  on  higher  education  in  Erewhotn,  cfcapi,  xxi-xxii. 
For  the  larsrer  setting  see  Chaffee,  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  Lippmann. 
Public  Opinion. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in 
by  October  4th. 

Address   Advertising         THF       ^ITPVFY        112   East  19th  Street 
Department  I  « Ei      »J  W  IX  V  E.  1  New   York   City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  For  Southwestern  Jewish 
Center  of  Baltimore  experienced  case 
worker  capable  of  community  leadership. 
Resident  position.  Well  organized  district 
committee.  Apply  with  full  details  con- 
cerning education,  training,  experience, 
and  salary  expected  to  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  of  Baltimore,  411  S.  Fayette  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED  a  boys'  worker  for  the  Fed- 
eration Settlement,  full  time  required.  Ap- 
plicant should  be  a  college  man,  with  Social 
Service  training,  one  who  would  appreciate 
the  opportunity  for  further  training  and 
executive  experience.  Apply  by  letter  to 
Mrs.  M.  Wechsler,  Federation  Settlement, 
115  East  106  Street,  New  York  City. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  nurses, 
dietitians.  Miss  Richards'  Bureau,  Box  5, 
East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Case  worker — experienced 
and  capable.  State  age,  former  connections 
and  salary  expected.  Apply  to  Simon 
Peiser,  Jewish  Social  Service  Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WELL  EDUCATED  protestant  woman 
of  about  thirty-five  of  vigorous  health  and 
enthusiasm,  wanted  as  housemother  in  a 
very  progressive  house  for  girls.  Must  be 
able  to  wisely  guide  eighteen  girls  and  run 
a  cottage  in  an  able  way.  Bethesda 
School,  Stenton  and  Willow  Grove  Avenues, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses. 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  VISITOR  or  case 
worker,  Jewish,  wanted  by  large  social  set- 
tlement in  the  middle  west.  4610  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  CLUB  LEADER  and  girls'  club 
leader,  Jewish,  wanted  for  settlement  house 
in  large  city.  4611  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Head  worker  (Jewish)  for 
Settlement  in  middle  west.  State  experi- 
ence, age,  salary  expected.  4608  SURVEY. 

DOMESTIC  HELP 

ALLENS  Old  Reliable  Employment 
Bureau,  44  West  i33rd  Street,  phone 
Harlem  1094  J.  Supplies  families,  schools, 
hospitals,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  clubs, 
factories.  Investigated  references.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  laundresses,  cleaners 
by  day,  whole  or  part  time — city  and 
country. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 


LITERARY  SERVICE 

WRITING  done  by  university  graduate 
of  wide  experience  and  ability.  Speciality 
made  of  annual  reports,  theses,  letters,  ar- 
ticles, and  speeches.  Also  research  work. 
4616  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  W  AN  TED 

EXPERIENCED  Child  Welfare  worker 
open  for  position,  either  North  or  South. 
Prefer  Western  Virginia.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. 4614  SURVEY. 

NURSE,  experienced  in  institutional 
work,  exceptional  ability,  desires  position 
as  matron  in  Protestant  orphanage.  4609 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE— university  and 
social  work  training,  wide  experience  in 
oiganizing  and  developing  activities,  is 
available  for  work  with  organization  hav- 
ing constructive  program.  4612  SURVEY. 

THOROUGHLY  trained  woman,  experi- 
enced: Child  Welfare,  Settlement  and  In- 
stitutional Head,  Case  Supervisor,  seeks 
connection  with  Organization  or  Institution 
where  ability,  experience  and  enthusiasm 
will  find  expression.  4596  SURVEY. 

BUILDING  MANAGER:  Woman  with 
fiur  years'  experience  as  manager  of  large 
building  in  New  York,  desires  similar  posi- 
tion. Best  of  references.  4607  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  with  social  service 
training,  desires  permanent  position.  Ex- 
perienced organizer.  Hospital  social  service 
or  tuberculosis  secretaryship  preferred. 

4604  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  AGENCY  executive,  family 
case  work,  community  service,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  industrial  experience,  free  October 
first.  4615  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  varied  experience; 
settlement,  organizing,  case  work,  secre- 
tarial, club,  dramatics,  available  October 
first,  desires  position  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh 
or  further  East.  4613  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  Physician,  experienced  child 
welfare  work,  now  employed  in  the  south, 
desires  similar  position  in  north  central 
states.  Available  after  September  15. 

4605  SURVEY. 


OFFICE   SPACE  TO  RENT 

OFFICE  TO  SUBLET.  Fifth  Avenue 
and  2Oth  Street.  Unusually  attractive  of- 
fices, 600  square  feet,  quiet,  excellent  light, 
five  large  windows.  Running  water.  Im- 
mediate occupancy.  Reasonable  rental. 
Apply  National  Consumers'  League,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

— 
MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home-Making  as  a  Prof  ession" 

IB  i  lt)0-Dl>.  111.  handbook — It's  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestic  Science  ^curses,  fitting  for  many  well-paM 
positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicaii 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  sho» 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  takin 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.    Put  it 
your  library.    $3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Ma 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  yea 
published  by  the  National  Committee  f 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenu 
New  York. 

THE  UNITY  MESSENGER  shows  tl 
way  to  eliminate  competition  in  religic 
in  local  communities.  Sample,  ten  cen 
Park  Ridge,  111. 

CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents   a  line  for  four  inter 
tions,  copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  RUHR  INVASION  AND  THE  ETHICS  ( 
REPENTANCE.  By  Dr.  Henry  Neuman 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  i 
So.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn.  Price,  10  cen 

THE  HISTORICAL  RHINE  POLICY  OF  TI 
FRENCH.  By  Hermann  Oncken.  With  i 
introduction  by  Ferdinand  Schevill. 
W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price, 
cents. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS  by   Florence  Nesbitt,  , 
pp.    (10  cents).     How   JOHN    AND   MAI 
LIVE  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  week 
budget  plan    (10  cents)  ;   Weekly  Allow 
ance  Book  (10  cents).    Am.  School  Horn 
Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  informatio 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Pa 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

RUSSIA  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW.    A  speci 
issue    of    Survey    Graphic   in    which    tl 
Russians  themselves  tell  of  the  trend 
proletarian    culture,    education,    industr 
drama,  literature,  etc.     30  cents   a   cop 
The  Survey,    112   East   I9th   Street,   Ne» 
York,  N.  Y. 

WELFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  contributing  editor  of  The  Survey. 
A  reprint  of  four  articles  from  The  Sur- 
vey. How  Not  To  Do  It:  Philadelphia— 
The  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louisville — Where 
It  Works:  Cleveland  and  Detroit — The 
National  Agencies:  General  Considera- 
tions. Price  50  cents;  3  copies  $i ;  25 
copies  $6,  postpaid.  The  Survey,  112 
East  1 9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  • 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commun 
ity  Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphle 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  published 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Surve_ 
Price  25  cents;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $3; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  t'.  identifies  you) 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 


•LXEKCE    OF    SOCIAL    \Vo»K: 
i^.r.nn    September  29-Onobcr  2.     Secretary. 
Board   of   Charities,    i 


IREXCE  or  AXEUCAX  FH»C«ATIO» 
at  LAfcO*:  Portland.  October  1.  Secretary. 
^  Frank  Morrison,  American  Federation  of 
r  Labor  Building,  Washington. 

VAL    SATETT  COXC*ESS:     Buffalo,    October 

Managing  Director,     \V.     H.     Cameron, 

-;.-  Council,     168     N.     Michigan 
An.,  Chicago. 

WOKLD'S    DAI»T    CONC.*ESS:    Washington,   October 
idphia,    October   4,    Syracuse,   in  co- 
operation    with     seventeenth     a««m»l     National 
Dairy  Exposition  October  5-10.  Under  auspices 
-'*    Dairy    Congress    Assn.,    426    Stir 
Building,    Washington. 

:MX  STATE  COXFEIEKCE  OF  SOCIAL  WOIK: 
-maioo.  October  5-*.  President,  Fred.  R- 
-  son.  Department  of  Probation,  Municipal 
rt  Building,  Detroit. 

IXDUSA   STATE   Nrnsis   AS.-WIATIOS:   Evansville. 
her   5-6.      President.    M-55   Ina  M.  Gaskill. 
Department    of    Pnblic    Health    Nursing,    224 
House,   Indianapolis. 

I  BOSTOX    HEALTH    SHOW:     Boston.    October    6-13. 
-:nissicmer   of   Health,    Dr.   Francis   X.    Ma- 

h^r.ty.    r.:-st:r 

•-  or  AIIEIICAS  PUBLIC  HFJILTH 

-rciATiox:  Boston,  October  8-11.     Secretary. 

Homer    N.     Calver.    370    Seventh    Ave.,    New 

:.*£ss:    Springfield.    111..   October 

-fcretary,  T.  E.  Rivers.  Playground  and 

lav  of  America,  315   Fourth  Ave., 

:     NrrsES    ASSOCIATION:     Lincoln 
n.   October  8-9.      Secretary.    Lulu 
•.  Lincoln. 

-~!Pr:      V.  E     OF     Tr»E«- 

-1      McCurdy.      Evansvillr.     Oc- 

•?rt     C.     Pi 

Ohio  Public  Health    Association.   83   South  4th 
Street.  Ohio. 


»TE     Xv?.;r?     Ass"  ;:-.T:OJI:    Spring- 
er 9-10.     Se.--  ~ia  H.  Bech- 

'  t -:__•---    " ;   .    -        -   -  ----; 


\"o«r:    Ben- 
Helen   Al- 


or      Cur 

^..     October     10-12.       Pres-dent, 
••el    M.    D-jnla?.    1531H    Third    Ave_. 
Xrw 

Oc- 

son 
y   Hospital.    FairSeH. 

SOCIAI      WO*K:     Law- 

-rv.      Pr-v 

X   Oueen.   L'ni-  Kansas.  Law- 

rence. 

\VI->VE:C"S    HE«*EW 
Secretary    Mr.    E.    T.    London.    F.o*    19?.    New- 

*VXI-AL  0  '  «E^IC^^   CBIU 

'"la  P.  CrandalL.  370  Seventh    \ve.. 
New  York. 


P'-TLIC  HIT*LTH  AisnciATiojc:  Salt  Lak< 
CitT.  Or!?br-  :?  Executive  Sec-ets-r.  Tame* 
H.  \Va!'.i=.  302-  =  M  >-3:.  CavitoL  Salt  '  Lake 

A»K*«  =  ^f       TV-  AssocMTiosr      Little 

R-x*.    October    15-16.       Secretary.     Mi«    Erie 
Clambers.  201  Donaghey  Bnilding.  Little  Rock. 

AVEJICAX   DIETETIC  Assort  \TIOX:    Annual  meet- 
Hotel     ClaypooL     Indianapolis.     October 
Chairman.    Verna    Ansorge.    Methodist 
Hospital.  Indianapolis. 


?T*rr     C?\r-frxcE     OF     SOCUL     \Yo«K: 
IJBHL    October    16-19.      Secretary.    Howard    R. 

•     Ohio    Institute    for    Public    Eir" 
Ontario  Building.   Columbus. 


LETTERS  THAT   GET  ACTION 


READY  MADE  CUTS  IN  ONE  AND  TWO  COLORS 

tar    SckMl    Pri.tlM 
Bead  l*e  far  rraanlKi  set  of  proof  aaerta  to  Ciawi  ud 


CRYSTAL  ART   SERVICE,    ll 


152    W.    42d    St. 


New  Ycrk.    N.    Y. 


STATIONERY 


DO  "WRITE" 
Personal  Writing  Paper 


1 

I  2M  taechi  (Sx7)  aatf  IM  nnlMll  t*  Bate* 
^**  wjtfc  SMBW  a*d  addmt  cloBMaw  ariatted  ta 
dark  Uw  tak  «n  Mperiar  quality  Baod  paper,  am* 
•rtoav  avfaet.  mailed  praaapUr  on  reowjK  «f  $1:  weat 
of  Mm-  ftmr  aad  Canada,  add  lie  posttr?:  toriallr 
comet  tt&tMQ^rf  ^  fa«v  ftttrfcctive  itjrkai  cf  type  to 
•rtrct  fnaa;  aaBvfet  sent  on  ruanat  Eat.  1*M. 

CALL  Ptg.  C...  Pep.  15.  398  Siith  ATt.N.Y. 
GENEALOGIST 

FAMILY  HISTORIES,  genealogical  and 
heraldic  works.  Researches  made.  Send 
names  interested  in.  Charles  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St..  New  York. 

SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Instructive  and  entertaining.  Highest  en- 
dorsements. Price  50  cents.  The  Shake* 
speare  Club.  Camden.  Me. 

MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syn- 
dicate. 964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS.  PLAYS,  etc..  are 
wanted  fur  publication.  Submit  Ms?,  or 
write  Literary  Bureau.  509  Hannibal.  Mo. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

at    Cut    rate 

New.      unused      set      of      the      Encyclopedia 
Americana,    30    volumes,    authoritative,    illus- 
trated.    Bound    in    stoat    Fabrikoid. 
Pmblisker's  price   $210 
OUR   PRICE  $1M 
Plus  express  from  New  York 

Box  4484,  THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19th  Street      New  York  City 


$10,000  For  Charity! 

Not  bequeathed  by  a  dead  man,  but  dug 
out  of  live  pockets  by  one  of  my  letters. 
Letters  are  my  specialty.  Real  let- 
ters that  get  under  the  skin.  When 
you  start  after  funds,  donations,  mem- 
berships or  pledges,  call  on  me  for  pro- 
fessional help. 

The  commercial  price  is  $100  for  4 
letters.  But  there  is  a  discount  for 
social  organizations. 

PAUL  W.  KEARNEY, 
Letter  Counselor 


225  Frfth 


New  Y«k  Or 


PUBLICITY   SERVICE 

Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  ( 

We    have    complete    nul|M«u«t 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Minveographinp 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

[  If  you  wiO  investigate  TOO  will  find  that 
{  we  can  do  it  betlei,  quicker  and  ckeaffr 
|  than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate   on   your   *ext  job 

Webster       Letter       Addressing       & 

Mailing    Company 

34th   Street  at  8th    Aveni'* 

Lonfocre   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


Trrrwnti 


16  W.  23rd  Street 
GRAmercv  ^01 


' 


Aaa 


Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us! 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Proceedings  National  Conference  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  30  vols.  1882.  1884, 
1887  to  1914  consecutive  with  Index  and 
Guides.  4587  SttVET. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   oar  new   him*  ilmlj    course,   "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PROFIT."    Booklet  on  request. 

Am.  SckMl  of  Hear  ECMMWO.  849  E. 5M  St..  Chicat* 


The  Humanizing  of  Knowledge 

by  James  Harvey  Robinson 

A  series  of  ankles  by  the  author  of  "The  Mind   in  the   Making,"  appearing  in 

Surrey  Graffac. 

Let  a  friend  enjoy  these  essays  with  you. 
Send  $i  and  this  coupon  for  a  4  month's  gift  to  a  friend. 


Survey  Graphic 

i iz  East  i9th  St.,  New  York  Name     . 

For   Si   enclosed,  send  Survey   Giephic      Address 
for      four      months,      containing      James 
Harvev  Robinson's  essavs.  to 


(In  ttniiferirtf  these  advertisement!  fleas e  mextitn  THE  SU*VEY.     It  helfs  ut,  it  identifies 
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(HALFON'TC- 
HADDONHALL 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Hospitable,  homelike,  always  open,  always 
welcoming,  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  winter 
or  summer,  are  the  natural  choice  of  culti- 
vated, interesting  people  seeking  real  benefits 
from  days  of  rest. 

The  sea  air  is  gratefully  mild  and  invigorat- 
ing in  winter — unbelievably  mild,  tempered 
by  the  breath  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Summer  is  just  one  of  four  enjoyable  sea- 
sons here.  Faces  glow,  eyes  sparkle  the  whole 
year  round.  When  surf  bathing  stops,  riding 
begins,  and  horses  canter  on  the  beach.  A 
live  throng  moves  briskly  up  and  down  the 
Boardwalk.  Golf  is  played  under  ideal  con- 
ditions. While  on  the  broad  deck  porches  of 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  healthy  fatigue  suns 
itself  and  looks  out  to  sea. 

Pleasant  companionship,  perfect  comfort; 
relished  meals  and  deep  sleep.  The  life 
gives  new  energy  to  tired  bodies,  new  wit 
to  jaded  minds — and  a  lasting  fondness  for 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 


On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk 

American  Plan  Only 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  rates 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
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UNDER  THE  BLACK  SHIRT 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
terial  enslavement  of  the  masses  on  the  Italian  peninsula. 
If  you  are  looking  for  ignorance,  squalor  and  poverty,  even 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  finding 
them.  But  if  poverty  is  still  appalling,  and  if  ignorance 
flourishes  like  weeds,  the  quiet  acceptance  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  is  no  longer  the  rule.  The  Italian  will  is  stirred. 
Talk  to  any  young  business  man  of  the  modern  type,  talk 
to  professors  or  journalists,  talk  to  the  shoemaker,  and  you 
get  an  impression  of  energy.  The  war  has  not  seemed  to 
make  the  Italian  in  the  least  international.  Perhaps  no 
big  nation  is  so  frankly  selfish  as  the  Italian.  But  the 
egoism  of  this  people  is  no  bitter  or  hard  imperial  egoism. 
It  is  rather  the  blithe  egoism  of  youth. 

As  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  see  it,  this  is  to  be 
achieved  by  supporting  the  Fascist  party  through  thick  and 
thin.     To  the  industrial  Italian  there  is  usually  no  problem 
of   human   values   in   politics,   or   religion    for   that   matter. 
To  him   Mussolini   stands   for   enlightened   selfishness,    and 
there's  an  end  of  it.     If  the  Fascisti  are  not  constitutional,  '. 
so   much    the   worse    for   the    constitution.      As    one    brisk 
"go-getter"  put  it  to  us,  "You  can't  have  a  constitution  inJ 
this  community  of  fools !" 

It    is    hardly    wise,    however,    to    interpret    in    American!  I 
terms    this    impatience    with    democratic   forms    of    govern-  j 
ment.     Such  impatience  arises,  in  the  first  place,   from  the 
Italian's  conception   of  his  community  as  largely  composed 
of  illiterates.     The   illiteracy  of    Italy    is    still   high.      Im- 
patience, in   the  second  place,   springs   from   the   knowledge- 
that  party  politics  in  Italy  have  been  unusually  cynical  and 
corrupt.     It  springs,  finally,  from  the  business  man's  general 
belief  that  the  business  man's  interests  are  paramount. 

This   is    not    real    vision,    but   the    facts    encourage   such  | 
arrogance.     It  is  not  merely  that  a  group  of  voters  may  say  * 
to  you,  ^Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark — we  never  heard    ' 
of  them,  are  they  in  Europe?"     It  is  not  merely  that  the  5 
casting-out  of  devils  is  still  an  active  occupation  of  certain    i 
gifted  priests.     It  is  not  merely  that  the  marketplace  of  a  I 
big  town  like  Pistoia  is  crowded  with  the  mountebanks  and 
hucksters,  as  well  as  the  scallywags  and  delightful  ballad-  j 
singers,  of  the  midde  ages.     Signs  of  mediocre  intelligence  *.. 
or  neglected  intelligence  could  be  found  in  any  community. 
The  really  depressing  and  significant  political  fact  in  Italy 
is  precisely  that  failure  of  the  socialists  out  of  which  Mus-  \ 
solini   has   made  such   capital.     And   is    not   the   success   of 
Mussolini's  showy  methods  in  itself  a  rather  disturbing  fact?'  ; 

But  this  success  is  not  to  be  swallowed  whole.    The  shoe- 
maker  smiles  when   you   remark  with    a   sigh   that   a    new 
feast  day  has  been  ordained.      "Isn't  it  stupid  to  celebrate - 
the  day   we   entered   the  war?"   he   observes,    "and   a   war 
that   brought   nothing   but  hardship   to   the   victors.     Why 
don't  they  celebrate  the  day  we  stopped  the  war  ?"     Musso- 
lini made  a  crude  effort  to  smash  the  labor  celebrations  of ' 
the  First  of  May  by  naming  a  new  holiday  a  week  previous. 
to  it,    to  combine  the   festival  of   labor  with   a   festival  of 
Romulus   and   Remus.     This   deceived   no   one   and   caused  • 
considerable  jocularity.     It  was  with  malicious  pleasure  that- 
thousands  of  Italians  saw  that  the  day  was  wet. 

The  more  thoughtful  liberals  in  Italy  are  not  judging  - 
the  Premier  either  by  his  methods,  which  they  detest,  or 
his  window-dressing,  which  they  despise.  They  are  judging 
him  by  his  attitude  toward  education,  his  attitude  toward 
trade  unionism,  toward  foreign  affairs,  and  toward  the 
innumerable  instances  of  Fascist  tyranny  and  indiscipline. 
They  believe  that  at  heart  this  man  is  constructive  on 
semi-socialist  lines,  they  believe  he  will  use  capitalism  to 
build  up  the  state  rather  than  bend  the  state  to  capitalism.  . 


What  is  Your  Mark  ? 


IF  you  have  ever  laughed  over 
that  delightfully  whimsical 
story  of  Frank  Stockton's  — 
"Rudder  Grange" — you  will  re- 
member the  tramp  who  climbed 
the  apple-tree  to  get  away  from 
Lord  Edward,  the  ferocious  watch 
dog. 


The  man  of  the  house,  you  recall, 
came  to  see  what  the  trouble  was 
all  about  and  the  tramp  promised  "if  you'll  chain 
up  that  dog,  and  let  me"  go,  I'll  fix  things  so  that 
you'll  not  be  troubled  no  more  by  no  tramps." 
It  was  a  bargain.  The  next  day  a  curious  mark 
was  discovered  cut  in  a  tree  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 
No  tramps  appeared  that  summer — to  the  great 
wonderment  of  the  household. 

Weeks  later  the  man  noticed  another  tramp 
looking  at  the  mark  on  the  tree.  He  bribed 
the  hobo  to  tell  him  what  it  meant.  And  he 
learned  that  he  had  been  branded  as  "a  mean, 
stingy  cuss,  with  a  wicked  dog"  and  it  was  "no 
good  to  go  there." 


Every  shop,  every  factory,  every  business  has 
its  mark — so  that  those  who  know  the  signs 
may  read.  It  is  the  mark  given  it  by  its 
employees.  Be  sure  of  this:  there  is  no  way 
to  escape  the  mark  that  is  deserved — whether 
good  or  bad. 

You  have  known  factories  where  every  employee 
hated  his  work — where  constant  sullen  bitterness 
and  strife  were  the  order  of  the  day — where  Jim 
told  Bill,  "don't  work  down  at  X's  place  unless 
you  are  starving."  A  black  mark  was  the  symbol 
of  such  a  place. 

And  you  have  known  other  factories  and  busi- 


nesses where  the  employees  were 
contented,  where  everything  ran 
smoothly,  where  strikes  were 
unknown,  where  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  work.  A  white  mark  for 
such  a  place. 

What  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two?  What  gives  one 
a  bad  mark  and  another  a  good 
mark?  The  difference  is  in  the 

business  vision  and   the   human   kindness   of 

the  men  at  the  helm. 


Business  today  is  undergoing  a  great  change. 
In  this  new-day  business  outlook  wise  em- 
ployers do  not  grind  work  out  of  their  helpers 
as  though  they  were  machines.  A  new  art 
has  entered  business — the  art  of  cooperation. 

The  employer  knows  that  every  single  one  of 
his  employees  has  four  sides — physical,  mental, 
social  and  financial.  He  provides  better  work- 
ing conditions.  He  enables  them  to  earn 
enough  to  live  decently.  He  helps  them  to 
save.  He  enlists  their  intelligence  as  well  as 
their  skill.  He  knows  that  they  need  recrea- 
tion. He  sees  that  these  wants 
are  met  and  he  goes  still  further 
by  insuring  their  lives. 

It  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  tomorrow 
in  business — the  day  when  em- 
ployers and  employees  begin  to 
understand  each  other  and  plan 
together  for  mutual  good.  Men 
at  last  are  learning  that  Humanics 
plays  as  great  a  part  in  business 
as  Mechanics  and  that  happy  workers 
are  the  big  concealed  asset  in 
many  a  business  enterprise. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panv  ha*  searchers  constantly  at  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  gathering  data  concerning 
various  businesses.  It  »s  a  giant  mag- 
net of  business  information — a  great 
clearing  house  of  better  business  trfrfu*. 

Everv  dav  the  Metropolitan  receive* 
inquiries  from  employers  for  informa- 
tion on  what  industry  is  doing  to 
bring  employers  and  emplovees  into 
closer  svmpathy  by  making  business 
more  human- 


One  phase  of  this  new  concept  of 
business  is  the  importance  assumed 
by  Group  Insurance.  It  is  life  insur- 
ance at  wholesale  rates  carried  by  an 
employer  under  one  policy  covering 
his  employees. 

A  fine  thing  about  Group  Insurance 
is  that  it  enables  people,  whose  physi- 
cal condition  will  not  permit  them  to 
pass  a  regular  examination  to  be  in- 
sured without  medical  examination. 
Think  of  the  weigh.!  of  worry  this  lifts 
from  the  men  and  women  who  need 


insurance  most  and  without  it  must 
leave  their  families  unprovided  for. 

Our  Policvholders'  Service  Bureau 
has  prepared  reports  covering  many 
of  the  present  dav  business  problems 
—  factory  mnnftr  mr  nt.  safety  devices, 
stock  purchasing  and  profit-sharing 
plans,  housing,  sanitation,  factory 
routing,  etc.  Valuable  information 
of  this  kind  is  at  vour  disposal  and 
will  be  majlfyj  on  request. 


HALEY  FISKE,  Preswfciu. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachycar 


and  they  do  not  rage  against  him  since  in  his  brusque  denials 
of  liberty  they  see  a  form  of  practicality  rather  than  a  form 
of  prejudice  or  passion. 

The  liberals,  in  any  case,  are  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Three  thousand  Fascist!  were  killed  before  the  Fa?cisti  got 
control.  This  took  place  under  the  liberal  regime,  and 
Mussolini's  critics  are  forced  to  admit  that  Communist 
violence  preceded  and  even  bred  Fascist  violence.  1  his 
weakens  their  traditional  appeal  to  liberal  principles. 

The  Communists  are  in  different  case.  It  is  part  of 
Italian  humor  to  say  that  the  Communist!  have  poured 
into  the  Fascist  movement  by  thousands.  In  point  of  fact, 
many  of  the  submerged  Communists  have  a  feeling  of 
vendetta.  For  one  thing,  they  have  a  vivid  memory  of 
their  persecution.  Let  me  quote  one  gallant  young  Fascista 
who  laughed  as  he  recited  this  tale.  "We  took  our  local 
Communist  leader  into  a  house,  we  shaved  his  head  com- 
pletely, we  painted  his  skull  green  and  white  and  red; 
we  made  him  drink  half  a  pint  of  castor  oil  with  Hies  in 
it,  and  then  we  paraded  him  through  the  town!"  On  ask- 
ing him  if  he  really  believed  in  patriotism  by  compulsion,  he 
answered  that  this  Communist  was  in  the  pay  of  Moscow 
anyway.  The  number  of  people  who  were  in  the  pay  of 
Moscow,  or  in  the  pay  of  the  French,  would  by  itself  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  paper  money  now  in  existence. 

The  Communist!,  unceasingly  terrorized,  have  not  thereby 
ceased  to  exist.  I  shall  long  remember  the  restrained  passion 
of  one  ex-soldier,  a  custodian  in  a  museum,  who,  in  a  dark 
•corner  of  a  renaissance  palace,  spoke  of  the  vile  poverty  and 
exploitation  of  the  bigger  Italian  towns.  He  had  in  mind 
the  sweating  system,  the  tenements,  the  long  hours  and  the 
miserable  cold  of  unheated  houses  in  the  bitter  winter.  What 
unnumbered  generations  of  the  common  people  of  Italy  have 
endured  from  selfish  masters  and  selfish  politicians  he  had 
foremost  in  his  mind.  The  filth  of  Italian  poverty  in  the 
towns,  the  crowding,  the  horror  of  incest  and  of  mental  and 
moral  disease — these  moved  him  so  deeply  that  he  could 
hardly  speak  of  the  Fascisti.  Their  bright  chatter  about  a 
greater  Italy  seemed  to  him  as  sinister  in  effect  as  any 
scoundrelly  patriotism  has  ever  seemed. 

And  he  was  not  going  by  the  poverty  which  swims  on 
the  surface  in  the  guise  of  the  Italian  beggar.  Beggars  in 
Italy  are  trained  professionals,  skilled  in  portraying  misery 
and  in  exciting  the  foreigner.  He  was  going  by  the  work- 
ing people.  Low  wages,  long  hours,  stunted  growth,  meager 
education,  warped  lives — these  proved  to  him  not  the  in- 
capacity of  the  ruling  class  to  rule. 

Certainly  a  fundamental  criticism  of  Italian  life  in  the 
past  has  been  the  immense  exodus  of  Italian  workers.  No 
country  is  better 
loved,  no  country 
more  readily  de- 
serted. And  today, 
under  the  dictator- 
ship, the  common 
people  of  Italy 
talk  with  yearning 
of  the  chance  of 
getting  to  Amer- 
ica. 

One  reason  for 
the  lowly  condi- 
tion of  the  work- 
er,  curiously 
enough,  is  the 
cheapness  of  liv- 
ing. In  a  country 
where  bread  is 


made  artificially  cheap,  where  a  liter  of  pure  olive  oil  costs  > 
only  twenty  cents,  where  a  liter  of  good  red  wine  costs  no 
more,    where    thirty-five   cents   will   buy   today   six   eggs,   a 
pound  of  fresh  green  peas,  and  a  pound  of  cherries,  half  al 
dozen  oranges  and  a  couple  of  heads  of  lettuce  besides- — in  j 
such  a  country  the  employer  hates  to  pay  as  much  as  ten  j 
cents  an  hour.     When   he  himself  goes  to  a  restaurant  he 
expects  a  first-rate  beefsteak  dinner  for  sixty  or  seventy  cents,  1 
wine  and  tips  included.    But  he  believes  that  a  flour  and  i 
vegetable  diet  is  good  enough  for  the  worker,  and  he  stresses  1 
the  ignorance  of  the  worker  if  a  higher  standard  is  raised.  1 
At  the  same  time,   the   Italian  employer  admits  that  his  i 
country  is  entering  upon  the  era  of  the  machine.     He  has  the  i 
briskness  and  confidence  which  go  with  this  active  and  irres-1 
istible  process  of  the  Americanizing  of  Europe.     What  he 
does  not  face  squarely  is  the  hard  and   unselfish  work  that 
lies  before  Italy  if  the  national  level  of  education  and  wellJ 
being  is  to  be  lifted  even  to  the  northern  level. 

A  showy  political  policy,  an  ambitious  and  noisy  national- 
ism, are  far  more  attractive  to  his  dramatic  soul.     And  this  ] 
Mussolini  has  favored,  in  spite  of  his  real  desire  to  cleanse! 
and  fortify  the  state.     One  must  remember,  however,  that  J 
the  Italian  is  a  man  of  swift  intelligence  rather  new  in  the 
modern  political  and  democratic  scheme.     There  is  in  him 
something  buoyant,  something  spirited  and  gay,  which  makeJ 
him  see  his  interest  in  a  wide  as  well  as  an  immediate  vision.] 
It  is  not  certain  that  out  of  the  very  ardor  and  narrowness  of 
Fasci-'ino  there  may  not  come  a  real  development.     There 
are  many  Fascrti,  of   course,  who  would   be  quite  contentL 
to  see  Italy  the  home  of  busy  boosters.     There  are  manjw 
more  who  dream   that  it  can   reach  the  new  Jerusalem   by« 
some  sort  of  air  line.     But  out  of  the  experience  of  the  war,  I 
the  upheaval  of  Europe,  the  eruption  of  the  submerged,  Italy« 
has  acquired  rather  more  than  a  policy  of  permanent  repre&J 
sions.     It  has  abandoned  the  lax  politics  of  the  past.     It  has! 
started  toward  integration.     It  values  Mussolini  partly  be-I 
cause  he  is  plausible  and  picturesque,  but  much  more  because! 
he  speaks  in  terms  of  work,  of  accomplishment,  of  discipline. 
To  that  respond  both  the  money-making  Italy  and  the  Italy 
that  has  given  the  world  so  many  saints  and  artists,  so  many! 
builders  and  technicians  and  engineers. 

Will  it  be  easy  for  the  creator  of  Fascism  to  repudiate 
Fascism  ?     Granted  that  he  has  smashed  a  political  machine! 
that  handicapped  Italy  for  years  and  has  at  the  same  time! 
taken  Italy  away  from  a  communist  experiment,  has  he  not] 
been  compelled  to  destroy  political  method  and  create  an  old-1 
fashioned  dictatorship?     How  can  he  climb  down  when  he 
has  kicked   the  constitutional   ladder   away?      In    the   tragic 
past  the  dictator  went  on  to  assassination.    The  Italians  seem 

co  hope  that  par- 
liamentary method 
will  in  some  calm 
way  overtake  the  • 
good  Mussolini 
and  give  him  a 
sound  constitution- 
al eminence.  This 
may  happen,  but 
the  precedents  are 
few. 


From  II  Travaso  delle  Idee 


Mussolini  (pres- 
senting  the  elec- 
toral cake ) 
"Either  you  give 
me  the  majority. 
or  I  take  it  all" 
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using  Round  the  World 

Make  the  Dream  Come  True 


OING  Around  the  World  is  more  or  less  of  a  dream  to 
most  people.  Everybody  has  it.  Everybody  expects  it 
to  come  true  some  day.  But  the  idea  is  so  full  of  the 
unknown,  so  imaginary,  so  adventurous,  so  wonder- 
ful, that  to  most  people  it  remains  a  dream. 

Make  the  dream  come  true. 

Under  the  experienced  management  of  the  American 
Express  Travel  Department  a  cruise  around  the  world 
is  a  very  practical  possibility — easily  arranged,  easily 
financed.  It  is  the  most  real,  the  most  stimulating,  the 
most  luxurious  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Consider  the  coming  Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  FRANCONIA.  Built 
especially  for  long  distance  cruising,  and  just  launched,  the 
FRANCONIA  is  the  last  word  in  modern  ship  construction.  Safe 
and  speedy — a  floating  palace  of  luxurious  recreation — a  fine  and 
comfortable  club  with  every  convenience  and  refinement  sug- 
gested by  80  years  of  Cunard  experience — and  with  perfect  man-u 
agement  and  ship  discipline  at  sea. 

Under  charter  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department,  the] 
FRANCONIA  sails  from  New  York  November  15th — returning 
March  27th.  30,000  wonder  miles  leisurely  covered  in  133  never- 
to-be-forgotten  days.  Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all 
ports  of  call  included  in  initial  cost.  Special  inland  trips  optional. 
Itinerary  includes — Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan  (13  days  —  Yokohama,  Kamakura, 
Tokyo,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nikko,  Inland  Sea,  Miyajima),  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta, 
Colombo,  Bombay,  Port  Tetvftk,  Cairo,  Naples,  Monaco, 
Gibraltar — and  home. 

The  Franconia  Party  will  be  limited.  Reservations  should  be 
made  now.  Interest  in  World  Cruising  has  been  so  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  last  year's  American  Express'  World  Cruise  that  an 
early  closing  of  bookings  is  indicated. 

Make  the  Dream  come  true.  Write  for  full  details — deck  plans 
and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Experienced  travel  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Express  will  give  you  every  assistance  la 
perfecting  your  plans.  For  information  address 

American  Express  Travel  Dept 

c/o  The  Survey,  113  East  19th  Street,  New  York 


\ 


Wherever  you  go  always  carry  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 
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BOOKS.      New    books.      Old    books.      Handbooks. 
Human  books.    Twice  a  year  they  spill  out  of  the 
regular  pages   of  The    Survey  into   special   supple- 
ment.    The  Graphic  for  November  will  carry  one 
of  these.    It  will  lead  off  The  Survey's  book  service 
for  the  year  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  brief,  analytical  read- 
ing lists — each  the  fruit  of  an  expert's  ripe  knowledge — which 
will  help  readers  to  get  their  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  road  to 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  current  purpose  and  technique  in 
the  most  important  fields  of  social  progress. 

THE  FIRST  of  these  reading  guides,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
will  be  contributed  by  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  psychiatrist, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance,  and  a  leader 
in  the  fascinating  enterprise  of  adjusting  chidren  to  the  fear- 
fully perplexing  world  in  which  they  live,  so  that  the  bent  twig 
may  not  grow  into  the  deformed  personality.  Dr.  Glueck 
will  present  informally  the  new  and  old  books  bearing  on  this 
enterprise  which  he  recommends  to  the  reader. 


I 


N  my  department,"  said  a  foreman  in  Gary,  "in  eight 
hours  we  are  doing  what  used  to  take  ten  or  fourteen.  .  .  . 
Why?  More  pep!  The  men  step  livelier."  I.  K.  Friedman, 
whose  book  By  Bread  Alone  gave  many  readers  their  first 
conception  of  the  color  of  the  steel  industry,  writes  in  the 
November  Graphic  of  Gary  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 


ALMOST  a  generation  ago  the  Review  of  Reviews  began 
bringing  out  its  own  editions  of  classical  authors  to  be 
sold  at  reduced  prices  to  its  subscribers.  The  plan  has  been 
followed  by  many  other  magazines,  notably  The  New  Repub- 
lic edition  of  the  Wells  Outline  of  History.  During  the  past 
year  The  Survey's  field  representatives  have  found  an  eager 
demand  for  books  among  our  subscribers.  A  difficulty  has  been 
the  current  high  price  of  books,  which  was  only  partly  overcome 
by  turning  over  to  subscribers  the  discounts  which  we  secured 
by  buying  at  wholesale. 

We  have,  therefore,  embarked  on  a  modest  experiment  in 
the  way  of  our  own  editions.  This  month  we  can  announce 
The  Survey  Associates'  edition  of  "What  Men  Live  By"  by 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.  Our  edition  contains  the  entire  text 
printed  from  the  original  plates,  on  good  paper,  and  stoutly 
bound  in  blue  cloth  with  our  imprint  on  the  cover  and  jacket. 


OTHER  features  of  the  Fall  Book  Supplement  will  in- 
clude a  study  of  the  Workers'  Library  and  other  efforts 
at  making  sound  and  informing  books  accessible  and  inviting 
to  the  widest  possible  circle  of  readers,  by  Professor  Leon 
Whipple  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Journalism ; 
group  reviews  of  the  new  books  in  Survey  subject-fields;  and 
a  selection  of  out-of-the-ordinary  autobiographies. 


BACK  of  every  effort  to  shove  society  ahead  into  a  posi- 
tion a  bit  more  favorable  for  the  growth  of  human  per- 
sonality lies  the  question  of  money.  Who's  to  pay  the  bill? 
Oddly  enough,  though  the  hard  practical  problem  faces  every 
prophet  and  every  social  engineer — save  those  few  who  work 
with  accumulated  capital — it  has  been  left  for  the  most  part 
to  purely  empirical  solution.  Finding  the  money  has  often 
been  the  task  of  busy  executives  constantly  struggling  with  the 
consciousness  that  this  was  not  the  thing  they  were  meant  to 
do,  or  has  been  left  to  financial  secretaries  or  commercial 
experts — both  limited  in  viewpoint  by  the  compulsion  of  pro- 
ducing immediate  results. 


IT  IS  TIME  that  some  one  stopped  raising  money  long 
enough  to  think  about  local  finance  in  the  large.  Where 
is  the  money  coming  from  today?  Which  sources  are  ex- 
panding? Which  are  drying  up?  Where  will  it  come  from 
tomorrow?  Where  ought  it  to  come  from?  What  kind  of 
contribution  tends  to  put  a  brake  on  progress?  Which  to 
liberate  it? 


QUESTIONS  like  these  will  be  considered  by  the  Mid- 
monthly  throughout  the  winter.  William  J.  Norton,  of 
the  Detroit  Community  Fund,  opens  the  discussion  in  Novem- 
ber with  a  broad  survey  of  the  problem,  The  Bill  for  Bene- 
volence. He  will  follow  this  with  a  study  of  typical  cities 
with  the  four  main  sources  of  current  income  for  social 
agencies:  voluntary  contributions,  self-support,  taxation  and 
endowment.  In  November  we  shall  have  ready  for  announce- 
ment several  more  significant  contributions,  but  the  series  will 
be  left  as  largely  as  possible  to  shape  itself  in  response  to 
the  particular  questions  which  Survey  readers  raise.  The 
editors  hope  to  be  deluged  with  letters  of  advice  and  suggestion. 


DR.  CABOT  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  author  among 
social  workers.  His  books  are  eagerly  bought  and  eagerly 
read.  He  writes  from  a  rich  background — as  physician  and 
army  surgeon,  as  the  founder  of  hospital  social  service  and 
advisor  of  many  boards  and  committees,  as  one  of  the 
perimenters  in  the  social  and  therapeutical  use  of  psycholog 
and  as  professor  of  social  ethics  at  Harvard. 

"What  Men  Live  By"  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  the  Unit 
States  for  $1.50  or  it  will  be  sent  free  to  any  subscriber  who 
helps  us   grow  by  sending  a  new  yearly  subscriber   either 
The  Survey,  twice-a-month,  at  $5  a  year;  or  to  Survey  Graphk 
monthly,  at  $3  a  year. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

1^'~>JONFLICT  and  cooperation.    We  like  to  set  them  off, 
one   against   the   other.     Conflict,    quarrel,    row — one 
\^^J  v-"ord  ha*  been  herded  with  a  lot  of  disreputable  and 
disagreeable  concepts.  The  other  has  acquired  through 
-rntimentalizing  a  stale  odor  like  day  before  yesterday's 
olets  -xprrsses  for  most  of  us  a  consciously  cherished 

thical  norm.  But  isn't  our  social  adventure  to  be  charted 
terms  of  the  ceaseless  rhythmic  interplay  of  the  two  J  When 
Jthur  J.  Todd  told  the  Providence  conferees  tha:  the  family 
as  an  adventure  in  antagonistic  cooperation  he  might  have 
Jded  that  the  same  thing  was  true  of  any  other  social  unit. 

'^APPROPRIATE  as  the  philosophical  gesture  may  be  on 
.  the  title-page  of  this  journal  of  concrete  social  experiment. 
e  cannot  forbear  to  make  it.  Here's  the  Midmonthly,  a 
Jt-pourri  of  practical  stuff,  made  out  of  facts  and  considera- 
ons  which  three  or  four  dozen  people  happened  to  bring  to- 
ther  about  the  same  time.  Yet  it  falls,  in  spite  of  us,  into 
pattern— a  chessboard  of  fighting-it-out  and  work;ng-to- 
ther. 

OKLAHOMA'S  governor  (p.  73)  and  Johnstown's  mayor 
(P-  74)  are  black  knights  on  our  chessboard.  Both 
ive  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth :  both  are  reaping  the  traditional 
.rvest.  But  both  are  significant  because  they  dramatize  the 
ish  of  ill-balanced  forces  whose  field  of  battle  stretches  far 
yond  the  Oklahoma  capitol  or  the  steel  mills  of  Johnstown. 


/CALIFORNIA,  too,  offers  an  instructive  battleground, 
*^*  Furuseth,  one  of  the  labor's  grand  old  men,  fights  with 
a  hard  right  fist  for  Pacific  shipowners  and  an  equally  hard 
left  for  the  Wobblies.  A  tragic  fight,  for  it  marks  a  break  in 
the  ranks  of  labor;  yet  a  splendid  one,  for  Furuseth  calls  on 
fidelity  and  craftsmanship  as  his  witnesses.  Mr.  West,  who 
writes  of  the  controversy  (p.  86),  is  a  newspaper  man  who 
has  been  analyzing  industrial  conflicts  for  many  years:  in 
recent  years  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

UPPER  Fifth  Avenue,  between  the  rone  of  the  social 
register  and  the  zone  of  the  Harlem  ghetto,  has  a  zone 
of  imposing  institutions.  Of  these  not  the  least  splendid  is  the 
Heckscher  Foundation,  a  building  devised  to  bring  together 
under  one  roof  everything  that  might  make  underprivileged 
children,  and  child  victims  of  cruelty,  happy.  But  the  adven- 
ture on  which  Mr.  Heckscher  embarked  with  the  aid  of  the 
New  York  S.  P.  C.  C.  has  had  an  unhappy  career.  Schisms, 
public  accusations,  newspaper  exploitation,  have  marked  its 
course.  The  fact  that  the  controversy  comes  to  a  climax  just 
as  we  go  to  press  with  Mr.  Carstens'  measured  analysis  of 
the  present  status  of  the  humane  societies  in  the  field  of 
children's  work  (p.  92)  adds  to  the  timeliness  of  that  article, 
but  will  hardly  add  to  the  interest  which  attaches  to  any  sum- 
ming-up of  a  problem  in  child-care  by  the  father-confessor, 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  children's  workers  the  country 
°v"  —  otherwise  the  executive  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America. 

L)  ECAUSE  he  and  his  co-workers  have  been  able  to  bring 
•U  together  into  team-work  those  traditionally  hostile 
elements  —  the  contractor  who  profits  by  underpaid  labor  in  the 
prisons  and  the  reformer  who  looks  to  the  regeneration  of 
our  prison  system  for  human  ends  —  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Labor,  has  a  hard-headed  contribution  to  make  to  the 
other  side  of  this  conflict-  and-cooperation  business.  The  vir- 
tual ending  of  private  contract  labor  in  the  prisons,  which  he 
announces  (p.  69),  is  a  social  achievement  comparable  to  die 
abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  shift  in  steeL 


IT'S  folks  who  fight,  after  all.  who  make  up  our  towns 
and  cities,  and  if  you  want  to  teach  a  neighborhood  to  dis- 
cover its  own  powers  and  win  for  itself  a  richer  life  you  must 
base  your  work  squarely  on  the  factions  which  you  find  there. 
Conflict,  in  other  words,  is  the  cornerstone  of  cooperation. 
Such  is  the  testimony  (p.  67),  of  Edward  M.  Barrows,  who 
has  done  neighborhood  work  for  many  years,  in  New  Bedford, 
New  "i  ork.  and  elsewhere,  and  has  just  completed  a  survey  of 
child  welfare  work  in  New  York  for  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial.  But  a  neighborhood  has  more  than 
mutual  distrust  and  rivalry  to  work  with:  it  has  loyalties, 
hopes  and  rallying-points.  These  Mr.  Barrows  will  discuss 
in  succeeding  articles. 

O  more  courageous  effort  to  learn  how  to  work  together, 
in  spite  of  an  enormous  burden  of  traditional  antagon- 
ism, is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  today  than  the  Inter- 
racial Council.  Looking  chiefly  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  its 
origin  and  guiding  personnel,  this  organization  is  quietly  build- 
ing up  throughout  the  southern  and  border  states  a  simply- 
devised  mechanism  for  bettering  relations  between  whites  and 
Negroes.  Mr.  Woofter,  who  writes  a  hopeful  word  as  to 
Southern  progress  in  controlling  lynching  law  (p.  99),  is 
identified  with  this  effort  as  the  executive  of  the  Georgia 
Committee  on  Race  Relations. 
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Backyard  Battlefields 

By    Rdvoard  M.   Barrows 


NO  one  ever  organizes  a  neighborhood.     It  has 
done  that  by  itself  long  before  the  would-be 
organizer  appears.     His  function  is  to  under- 
stand that  organization  and  make  it  work  to 
his  own  ends — if   he   can.     When   he   tries  to  do  so,  he 
promptly  encounters  the  factional  spirit — the  real  basis  of 
the  neighborhood's  self -organized   life. 

Neighborhoods  are  always  storm  centers  of  factions  and 
frictions,  hatreds,  and  loves,  treasons,  strategems  and  spoils. 
People  do  not  need  to  be  taught  to  work  together.  They 
know  how.  They  do  need  leadership  in  learning  to  use 
this  inborn  social  instinct  to  some  purpose,  for  the  factional 
spirit,  undirected,  works  in  its  own  contentious  way.  Half 
an  hour's  clothesline  gossip  can  spoil  more  organization 
plans  than  a  dozen  national  conferences  can  devise  in  a 
year.  The  factional  spirit  works  on  people's  emotions, 
while  the  reformers  are  wasting  time  trying  to  reach  their 
common  sense.  Folks  live  with  friends  and  enemies,  not 
ideas ;  their  neighborhood  standing  depends  on  whom  they 
know,  not  what  they  think.  The  worker  who  sees  beneath 
the  surface  of  these  controversies  finds  that  they  reveal 
many  hidden  currents  of  neighborhood  life — currents  which 
will  undermine  his  own  plans  if  he  does  not  take  them 
into  account. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  of  New  York's  community 
centers  broke  down  recently  for  just  this  reason.  If  mere 
brains  could  have  settled  the  matter,  this  center  would  have 
guided  the  destiny  of  the  city.  A  voting  majority  of  its 
controlling  board  were  economists  and  social  philosophers 
of  national  standing ;  it  represented  millions  of  wealth ;  the 
amount  of  preliminary  conference  that  went  into  its  organ- 
ization could  have  created  the  Sugar  Trust. 

But  when  the  organizer  started  his  machine  going,  it 
seemed  to  grind  out  nothing  but  thin  air;  no  spirit  of  civic 
fcirovement,  no  adult  education,  no  recreation,  no  any- 
thing. Nobody  knew  just  why.  The  people  got  together 
in  the  center  all  right,  but  they  seemed  to  put  in  most  of 


their  time  hating  each  other  while  the  Machinery  for  Com- 
munity Expression  clattered  over  their  unconscious  heads 
until  it  ran  down  by  itself. 

The  trouble  was  simple:  It  was  the  Neighbor  with  the 
Loose-tongued  Wife.  He  was  a  man  with  political  ambi- 
tions, who  created  a  following  through  his  personal  mag- 
netism; the  wife  subdued  his  enemies  through  her  dread- 
ful instinct  for  scandal.  Thus  they  built  up  a  personal 
faction.  They  saw  in  the  center  a  possible  source  of  person- 
al power.  Some  of  their  enemies  saw  in  it  a  chance  to  get 
back  at  them.  When  the  center  opened,  it  became  an 
absorbing  battleground  for  two  rival  factions.  After  each 
scrimmage  the  wounded  limped  off  bearing  a  number  of 
friends  with  them,  vowing  to  darken  the  center's  doors 
no  more. 

This  kind  of  thing  bewildered  the  director.  He  knew 
all  there  was  to  know  about  organized  recreations,  and 
how  a  community  organization  ought  to  work  if  the  people 
would  let  it  alone.  But  the  people  wouldn't  let  it  alone. 
He  therefore  ceased  trying  to  make  the  place  a  center,  and 
it  became  merely  another  organized  recreation  attended  by 
docile  boys  and  girls  who  would  do  as  they  were  told — at 
least  when  the  police  did  the  telling. 

THE  first  thing  a  neighborhood  worker  must  learn  is  that 
most   people   are   either  leaders  or  followers  in   their 
everyday  social   relations.     Once  he  accepts  that  fact  and 
learns  deliberately  to  use  it,  he  has  a  key  to  many  doors 
of  neighborhood  life. 

One  of  the  most  successful  community  centers  in  New 
England  was  organized  frankly  on  this  basis.  After  four 
years  it  is  still  swayed  by  every  breath  of  factional  dissent, 
but  in  that  very  fact  lies  its  success.  The  neighborhood 
was  largely  Portuguese,  a  proud  and  belligerent  people 
without  much  sense  of  team-work,  and  resentful  of  per- 
sonal intrusion.  To  them  came  the  clannish  Anglo-Saxons 
with  an  impulse  of  benevolence — provided  the  Portu- 
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guese  would  consent  to  be  uplifted  in  the  right  direction. 
Cutting  across  this  racial  division  were  several  personal 
cliques,  a  perennial  political  quarrel  which  involved  organ- 
ized labor,  and  a  traditional  church  faction  which  was 
popularly  resented  as  "trying  to  run  the  neighborhood." 
There  were  mill  rivalries,  and  the  usual  number  of  rival 
social  and  athletic  clubs. 

But  underlying  these  dissensions  were  several  definite 
popular  desires.  The  people  wanted  a  place  to  meet,  with- 
out having  to  ask  favors  from  anyone  to  get  it.  Therefore 
all  factions  were  willing  to  help  secure  the  school  building 
for  public  uses.  Their  very  jealousies  insured  the  creation 
of  a  representative  board  of  control.  Each  group  was  less 
interested  in  fair  play  for  its  neighbors  than  for  itself,  but 
the  working  result  was  much  the  same. 

Next  they  found  that  certain  factions  had  certain  special 
powers  that  all  would  do  well  to  recognize  as  long  as  this 
involved  no  concession  of  party  or  personal  loyalties.  If 
the  Eclipse  Social  and  Athletic  Club  was  encouraged  to 
use  the  school  gymnasium  it  could  keep  under  control 
certain  boisterous  and  otherwise  objectionable  youthful 
elements.  The  Eclipse  men  would  support  the  Labor 
Party's  district  leader  when  he  ran  for  president  of  the 
center,  because  he  could  bring  municipal  aid  to  bear  on  a 
project  for  making  a  baseball  field  on  near-by  city  property. 
The  Labor  man  was  willing  to  do  this  provided  his  own 
people — he  was  Portuguese — were  given  a  proper  recogni- 
tion in  the  center. 

The  result  was  a  strong  combination  of  conflicting  local 
interests  working  together  for  the  common  good.  In  three 
years  this  organization  created  a  popular  neighborhood  club, 
often  open  seven  nights  in  the  week,  and  attended  by  hun- 
dreds daily;  it  developed  a  strong  athletic  league  of  local 
clubs;  it  induced  the  city  to  open  new  recreation  grounds; 
it  secured  a  branch  library  for  the  district ;  it  obtained  many 
improvements,  including  shower  baths,  portable  furniture 
and'  motion  picture  equipment  for  the  school;  it  created  a 
trust  fund  in  the  interests  of  neglected  school  children;  and 
it  organized  a  multitude  of  celebrations  and  pageants  and 
public  recreational  enterprises. 

Conflict  can  do  what  suppression  never  does.  "Fight  it 
out!"  is  a  better  slogan  than  "Don't  quarrel."  The  danger 
lies  not  in  the  battle,  but  in  leaving  the  battle  half  finished, 
with  nothing  but  destruction  to  show  for  it.  Through  its 
conflicts  a  neighborhood  finds  its  strength;  also  its  greatest 
needs. 

While  they  may  have  a  thousand  different  manifesta- 
tions, these  factions  classify  themselves  into  a  few  origins. 
One  of  the  most  immovable  and  persistent  is  the  work- 
caste,  always  present  among  women  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
among  men.  In  one  neighborhood  the  stenographers  will 
not  associate  with  the  saleswomen,  who  in  turn  snub  the 
factory  workers,  while  they  all  make  outcasts  of  the  house- 
maids. I  have  seen  a  body  of  men  carefully  choosing  a 
committee  to  head  a  neighborhood  civic  festival ;  they 
picked  their  chairman  not  primarily  for  ability,  experience, 
political  power,  natural  leadership,  or  religious  affiliations, 
but  because  he  was  foreman  in  a  factory  whose  employment 
gave  neighborhood  social  prestige. 

In  this  case  the  factory  itself  made  a  line  of  cleavage 
which  cut  through  all  other  factional  interests,  religious, 
political  and  even  personal.  No  one  could  tell  just  why; 
the  factory  was  an  old  one,  and  the  workers  had  always 
been  clannish;  by  custom,  the  people  had  endowed  them 


with  neighborhood  leadership  until  tradition  had  given  them 
a  power  dangerous  to  tamper  with. 

This  particular  example  of  work-caste  had  in  it  an 
element  of  tradition  which  is  itself  a  strong  factional  power. 
There  are  certain  churches,  certain  families,  certain  clubs 
that  are  always  factional  rallying  points.  The  initiative  of 
any  of  these  groups  automatically  arouses  opposition  from 
others  who  have  traditionally  fought  them;  right  or  wrong 
has  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 

While  all  neighborhood  cliques  work  definitely  through 
certain  leaders,  there  will  always  be  found  leaders  who  are 
powerful,  though  they  represent  nothing  but  themselves, 
and  generally  use  their  power  for  personal  ends.  These 
people  must  often  be  influenced  personally,  the  method  de- 
pending of  course  upon  the  personality  of  the  organizer. 
Yet  there  are  some  exaggerated  egos  which  cannot  be 
changed,  and  these  are  generally  hostile  to  any  new  power 
in  a  neighborhood.  It  is  the  only  way  they  know  of  insist- 
ing on  their  own  importance  in  this  changing  world. 

Every  community  has  at  least  one  of  this  type.  Another 
New  England  school  center  was  nearly  wrecked  in  the 
launching  by  an  old  janitor  with  a  large  local  following 
who  worked  openly  to  discredit  everything  it  did.  He 
stood  in  the  hallways  and  insulted  the  patrons;  he  locked 
school  rooms  and  refused  to  open  them  even  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  authority;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  big 
neighborhood  gathering,  he  locked  up  the  stereopticon  and 
hid  the  cables,  nearly  breaking  up  the  meeting.  He  boasted 
that  the  school  authorities  would  not  dare  discipline  him 
because  he  had  too  many  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
he  was  right.  When  the  authorities  threatened  to  try  him 
under  civil  service  rules,  several  prominent  neighborhood 
leaders  made  a  counter-threat  to  boycott  the  center.  Per- 
sonal loyalty  was  stronger  than  public  spirit. 

The  difficulty  was  solved  for  a  time  by  the  appointment, 
as  supervisor,  of  a  woman  who  had  even  a  stronger  neigh- 
borhood hold  than  the  janitor.  She  knew  her  people  and 
she  bided  her  time.  One  day  when  she  had  the  trouble- 
maker conspicuously  at  a  disadvantage,  she  suddenly  turned 
on  him  with  a  tongue-lashing  that  held  him  wide-eyed  and 
speechless;  when  he  turned  to  the  neighborhood  for  sym- 
pathy, he  found  most  of  the  sympathy  already  aligned  on 
the  other  side.  But  a  year  later  the  supervisor  married. 
Her  successor  knew  nothing  of  the  neighborhood  line-up; 
the  janitor  easily  worsted  him  and  disrupted  the  center 
again. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  real  nature  of  a  neighborhood  fac- 
tion is  so  apparent.  Usually  it  is  concealed  behind  some 
temporary  issue  over  which  the  factions  take  sides.  This 
fact  is  perpetually  misleading  professional  organizers,  who 
believe  that  by  glossing  over  a  passing  contention  they  have 
brought  about  harmony.  A  mere  difference  of  opinion  rare- 
ly affects  the  real  neighborhood  line-up. 

THE  most  impressive  example  I  know  of  the  devastating 
effect  that  can  be  produced  by  one  who  knows  the  neigh- 
borhood line-up  and  how  to  use  it  occurred  in  this  same  city 
when  what  we  may  call  the  Hetty  Green  Community  Center 
was  launched.  It  was  in  a  neighborhood  about  equally  di- 
vided between  a  group  of  well-to-do  brokers,  factory  offi- 
cials and  petty  professional  men,  and  a  group  of  factory 
operatives  and  day  laborers.  A  group  of  the  well-to-do, 
having  conservatively  considered  the  matter,  formed  a  com- 
mittee among  themselves  to  oromote  a  neighborhood  organ- 
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ization  in  the  Hetty  Green  school.  Just  then  a  number 
of  their  less  laundered  neighbors  petitioned  the  school  com- 
mittee independently,  but  with  the  same  idea.  The  school 
authorities  called  a  neighborhood  mass  meeting  to  see  if  a 
common  basis  could  be  found,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
though  these  two  elements,  for  once  agreed  upon  a  common 
need,  might  be  coaxed  together. 

But  here  the  school  principal  stepped  in.  She  didn't  want 
the  community  organization  in  her  school  at  all.  She  knew 
every  phase  of  every  factional  discord  in  her  neighborhood, 
atically  she  combined  the  different  prejudices  and 
conflicts,  as  an  organist  manipulates  his  stops.  By  the  date 
of  the  mass  meeting  she  had  brought  into  white-hot  conflict 
even-  factional  element  in  her  part  of  the  town,  contriving 
I  to  give  each  separate  clique  the  idea  that  its  own  pet  enemies 
I  were  planning  to  capture  the  organization. 

That  mass  meeting  will   always  remain  a  neighborhood 

;ic.      Amenities    began    when    a    collarless  citizen    an- 

.nced  to  the  crowded  hall  that  he  was  against  wasting 

taxpayers'   money  to   allow   a   "bunch   of   bums" — this 

~h   a  venemous  glance  at  a  glowering  group  across  the 

hall — to  use  the  schoolhouse  as  a  loafing  place.     Six  of  the 

be-bummed  rose  hotly  to  explain  what  must  come  to  pass 

before  they  would   allow  the  collarless  one   "or  the   likes 

iof   him,"  to   run   the  affairs   of   the   neighborhood.      Then 
a    laundered    neighbor    in    the    rear    arose    to    point    out 
it  would   happen    if   any  of  the   great   unwashed   were 
allowed    to    contaminate    the    building   where    his   children 
it  to  school.    This  brought  up  the  unwashed  in  a  clamor- 
-  body  and  the  melee  went  merrily  on. 
A  few  sane  citizens  tried  to  call  attention  to  the  issues 
neighbors  had  met  to  discuss,  but  the  principal  was  too 
i  alert  to  let  the  factional  spirit  be  sidetracked.    With  adroit 
-orfc  she  managed  to  convey  to  all  the  warring  elements 
'  each  could  be  saved  from  the  other  only  by  voting  the 


project  down.  Meantime  the  majority  of  the  gathering  sat 
silent,  noses  aloft.  They  had  come  for  one  object — to  vote 
with  their  friends,  and  the  tumult  was  to  them  as  the  bray- 
ing of  a  band  on  election  night.  And  so  they  voted  the 
organization  down  and  went  their  ways,  ready  for  the  next 
opportunity  to  thwart  their  neighborhood  enemies. 

The  neighborhood  worker  whose  aims  are  constructive 
must  deal  with  the  neighborhood  line-up  in  its  most  danger- 
ous aspects.  To  ignore  it  is  to  be  no  longer  a  leader  but, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  neighborhood,  a  timid  onlooker.  Yet  the 
perils  of  an  unconsidered  partizanship  are  great;  and  still 
worse  is  an  insincere  partizanship  for  policy's  sake,  for  this 
is  sure  to  be  detected. 

The  solution  lies  in  a  frank  identification  of  oneself  with 
the  neighborhood,  standing  squarely  and  boldly  for  one's 
own  point  of  view.  Roughly  speaking,  the  neighborhood 
worker  must  be  a  faction  in  himself,  joining  interest  or 
taking  issue  as  his  own  vision  dictates.  He  must  never 
forget  his  position  as  the  administrator  of  the  neighborhood's 
common  interests,  nor  permit  his  sympathies  to  be  ex- 
ploited to  any  factional  purpose.  This  requires  an  even 
more  delicate  balance  than  that  of  a  mayor,  or  a  governor, 
or  a  president  of  the  United  States  who  is,  or  should  be, 
in  a  similar  predicament  most  of  the  time.  Yet  no  other 
course  is  possible  if  one  is  to  be  a  really  constructive  power. 

You  cannot  organize  factions  out  of  a  community.  When 
an  organizer  claims  to  have  done  so  it  is  a  fair  indication 
that  he  has  never  even  discovered  the  line-up  of  his  own 
neighborhood.  But  the  factional  spirit  can  be  made  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  community;  men  and  women  can  be 
helped  in  learning  how  to  work  through  their  innate  loyal- 
ties toward  something  bigger  than  faction.  This  takes  time, 
tact,  and  endless  study  of  the  complex  cross-currents  of 
neighborhood  life.  But  there  is  no  ether  way. 


The  Prisoner:  Public  Servant 

By  E.   Stagg  JVhitin 


prisoner     and      the     free 


FOR    a   hundred    years 
states   and   cities  have 
been      struggling      to 
work     out     a     system 
of  employing  prisoners  which 
is     fair     to     the     state,      the 
workman.      Gradually   such   a    plan    has   been    developing 
out    of    the   chaos    of    waste,    corruption    and    exploitation, 
but   the   snail's   pace   of    its   development   has    disheartened 
many    workers    in    the    social    field    who    have    come    to 
feel  that  it  never  could  be  included  among  the  attainable 
aims  in  social  reform.    Judge  Mack,  when  president  of  the 
National  Conferences  on   Charities  and   Correction   a  few 
years  ago,  pointed  out  that  the  goal  was  blocked  by  strong 
and   powerful   financial   interests  whose   strengthening  grip 
^Huld  outkst  any  possible  development  of   the  campaign 
•  for  better  practices. 

Now,  suddenly,  these  financial  interests  have  withdrawn 
a  their  opposition  and  thrown  the  weight  of  their  money  and 
•power  behind  the  forward  movement.  The  largest  con- 
tractor has  agreed  to  cease  using  prison  labor,  leaving  the 
•field  open  for  state  control.  What  does  this  mean?  How 


For  a  century  the  contractor  has  made  prison  industry 
pay,  and  taken  the  profits.  Now  a  revolution  patiently 
brought  to  birth  has  restored  the  prison  work- 
shop to  public  use — and  the  contractors  say  Amen! 


did  it  come  about?  How 
rapidly  will  it  affect  the  situa- 
tion in  each  of  our  prisons? 
What  can  we  hope  for  in  the 
next  five  years?  To  answer, 

we  must  understand  the  history  that  lies  behind  and  the 
forces  that  are  at  work. 

One  of  the  earliest  social  reforms  in  the  country  was  the 
development  in  the  prisons  in  New  York  City  and  Phila- 
delphia of  a  system  which  included  the  ideals  of  today: 
industrial  training  for  the  prisoner,  classification  for  individ- 
ual development,  sanitary  working  conditions  and  wages 
available  for  the  prisoner's  family.  The  problem  of  market- 
ing the  products  of  prison  labor  was.  however,  left  unsolved 
with  the  result  that  the  system  which  had  been  installed 
collapsed,  and  prison  industries  were  eventually  taken  over 
by  private  business  interests.  Rapid  extension  of  these  in- 
dustries followed,  as  the  change  was  made  from  hand 
work  to  machinery  during  the  industrial  revolution. 
The  prison  contractors  demonstrated  that  the  prisoner 
can  be  kept  at  work;  that  his  work  is  of  value  equal  to 
that  of  free  labor;  that  he  can  produce  saleable  commodities 
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and  that  prison  industries  can  operate  at  a  profit  despite 
the  vagaries  of  scheming  politicians.  While  the  prison  con- 
tractors have  sought  profit  for  themselves,  and  in  some  in- 
stances this  profit  has  not  been  small,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  have  raised  the  standard  of  work  for  prison  work- 
ers to  something  approximating  the  level  of  poorly  paid 
workers  outside  the  prison. 

Against  these  prison  contractors  have  been  arrayed  since 
1820  both  labor  organizations  and  manufacturers,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  because  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for 
the  prisoners'  labor  and  the  dumping  of  their  output  upon 
the  "open  market"  created  a  decidedly  unfair  competitive 
situation. 

Prison  reformers  have  pointed  out  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
prison  contract  system  and  have  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  state  had  no  moral  right  to  develop  its  responsibility 
while  holding  these  workers  in  penal  servitude.  The  Amer- 
ican Prison  Association  when  organized  in  1870  under 
Rutherford  Hayes  demanded  that  state  control  and  man- 
agement of  prison  industries  be  substituted  for  the  contract 
system.  Resolutions  and  reform  organizations,  however, 
have  not  of  themselves  produced  machinery  capable  of 
changing  the  industrial  status  of  these  hundred  thousand 
people. 

The  first  practical  attempt  to  put  into  the  basic  law 
this  principle  of  state  control  was  made  in  New  York  state 
in  1895  when  the  "state  use"  market — the  commodity  re- 
quirements of  the  institutions  and  departments  of  the  state 
and  its  political  subdivisions — was  opened  to  the  products 
of  prison  industries,  a  year  after  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  prison 
products  on  the  "open  market."  Organized  labor  suggested 
this  "state  use"  market  and,  largely  because  of  the  inclusion 
of  this  provision,  supported  the  newly  drafted  constitution 
at  the  polls. 

The  development  of  the  prison  industries  in  the  face  of 
this  preferred  market,  however,  was  so  inadequate  as  again 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  legislative  mandate  alone  does 
not  create  a  practical  administrative  organization.  The 
state  of  New  York  continued  to  purchase  its  supplies  for 
its  institutions  and  departments  through  fifty-four  purchas- 
ing agents  chaperoned  by  a  committee  on  classification  which 
left  the  prison  industries  crippled  and  inefficient  and  played 
the  politics  of  the  preferred  travelling  salesman.  No  state 
or  city  had  centralized  the  purchase  of  its  supplies  for  its 
departments  or  institutions;  none  had  standardized  the  grade 
and  type  of  its  commodities;  none  had  any  accurate  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  quantities  required  by  a  year's 
consumption.  Production  of  goods  in  the  prisons  for  the 
state  use  market  was  practically  impossible. 

At  the  Conference  on  Charities  and  Correction  held  in 
Cleveland  in  1912,  the  leading  prison  contractor  was  called 
upon  to  meet  the  challenge  that,  while  the  prison  industrial 
system  he  had  helped  to  create  had  raised  the  standard  of 
life  for  the  prisoner,  it  was  time  for  the  state  itself — taking 
cognizance  of  what  had  been  done — to  meet  its  own  re- 
sponsibility for  the  adequate  employment  of  all  its  prisoners 
and  for  the  marketing  of  the  commodities  which  they 
produce  within  its  preferred  "state  use"  market.  In  the 
light  of  recent  developments,  his  answer  had  a  marked 
significance. 

We  have  shown  that  efficiency  is  possible  to  be  obtained  with 
prison  labor.  We  claim  that  if  it  was  practical  for  the  state 
to  do  what  we  have  done,  we  would  be  wiling  for  the  state 


to  do  it.    We  should  all  work  together  to  help  our  state  officials 
direct  the  work  efficiently. 

Familiar  as  they  were  with  the  experience  of  New  York, 
is  it  surprising  that  the  large  group  of  practical  adminis- 
trators present  at  this  conference  believed  the  time  would 
never  come  when  the  contractor  could  fulfill  his  promise? 


Clearing  the  Way  for  Purchase 

But   the  obstacles,   which   seemed  insuperable,  have   been 
cleared  away.     The  years  since   1912   have   revolutionized 
government  methods  of  purchasing  supplies.     In  1913  New 
York  City  spent  $250,000  in  working  out  standard  specifi- 
cations for  the  $15,000,000  worth  of  commodities  required 
for  its  departments  and  institutions,  though  it  failed  to  cen- 
tralize  the    purchase    of   these   commodities.      Other   states 
and  cities  gradually  groped  their  way  to  hit-and-miss  speci- 
fications   for   their   commodity   requirements   and   began    to 
centralize   their  purchase   systems.     With   the   Great  War  \ 
came  an  enormous  demand  for  war  supplies  which  made  it 
impossible  for  states  to  secure  the  supplies  they  needed  except 
through  centralized  purchasing.     The  example  of  the  War  \ 
Industries   Board   was   before  every   mayor,   governor,   and 
local  Council  of  National  Defence.     A  great  impetus  was 
given  central  purchasing,  and  today  43  states  and  30  of  the 
largest   cities  operate  through   such  bureaus  in   buying  the 
six  to  seven  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  commodities  -; 
they  consume  each  year.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hoover,  \ 
a  national  advisory  board  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  1 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the   associations  organized   for   testing  materials,    has   been 
organized  to  pass  upon  specifications  which  have  been  asked 
for  by  a  conference  of  purchasing  agents  of  states  and  cities 
through    the    country.     Welfare    or    control    departments,  J 
moreover,  have  been  set  up  to  administer  the  institutions  of 
the  states  and  cities.    Competent  engineers  or  production  ex-  j 
perts  are  attached  to  many  of  these  departments. 

Coordination  and  Technique  Needed 
What  was  impossible  in  1912,  has  now  become  possible — 
except  that  coordination   and   technique  are  lacking.     The 
war,   forcing  the  coordination  of  American   industrial  life,  \ 
pointed  the  way  to  effective  coordination  and  the  develop-  | 
ment  of  this  technique.     The  National  Committee  on  Pri- 
sons and  Prison  Labor,  together  with  the  American  Feder- 
ation of   Labor  and   certain  government   bodies,   developed 
the  prison  labor  section   of  the  War   Industries   Board   to 
integrate  the  prison  industries  with  the  great  war  machine. 
After  the  armistice,  with  the  cooperation  of  Hugh  Frayne,  1 
the  labor  member  of  that  board,  the   National  Committee 
on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  took  the  initial  steps  in  build- 
ing a  permanent  organization  to  continue  the  development 
of   coordination    and    technique.     Thus   the   Associates   for \ 
Government  Service,  a  voluntary,  non-profit-making  organ- 
ization, came  into  being.     Its  function  is  to  help  state  and 
city  governments  to  apply  modern  business  methods  to  the 
purchase    of    their    supplies.      This    it    does,    primarily,    by 
establishing  contacts  between  buyer  and  seller  on  a  broader  j 
basis  than  has  hitherto  been  possible:    between  government 
purchasing   officials   whose    requirements,   because    they   use  J 
standard   specifications,   can   be   pooled   into   large   quantity 
orders,  on  the  one  hand,  and  manufacturers  and  producers! 
who  are  interested  in  filling  such  combined  orders,  on  the 
other. 

For    three    years    this   organization    has    assisted    govern- 
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merits  in  centralizing  their  purchase  systems  and  has  en- 
couraged the  development  in  the  department  of  commerce 
of  its  work  on  standard  specifications.  The  Associates  for 
Government  Service  is  a  vital  member  of  the  national  ad- 
visory board  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  It  is  work- 
ing with  city  welfare  federations  toward  the  same  ends,  and 
aided  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 
in  bringing  prison  industrial  managers  together  in  confer- 
ence to  work  toward  the  development  of  state  prison  indus- 
tries as  a  factor  in  the  process  of  supplying  standardized 
goods  for  state  and  city  use. 

Today  when  the  question  which  was  asked  at  the  Cleve- 
land conference  in  1912 — can  the  states  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  prison  industries  and  themselves 
provide  a  market  for  their  prison  products? — is  raised  again, 
the  Associates  for  Government  Service  answer  that  they  have 
already  secured  orders  for  the  prison  products  of  five  states 
from  purchasing  agents  in  fifteen  states  and  that  they  are 
now  able  to  work  out  an  adequate  system  of  exchanging 
prison  products.  They  promise  furthermore  that  this  sys- 
will  keep  prison  products  entirely  off  the  open  markets, 
and  yet  assure  industrial  efficiency  in  prison  workshops,  even 
in  the  smaller  states. 

The  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor 
presented  in  1912  the  plan  which  is  going  into  effect  today 
— the  standardization  of  commodities  consumed  in  state 
ir.stitutions  and  departments;  the  central  purchase  of  sup- 
plies required  by  governments;  the  production  in  the  prison 
workshops  of  standard  commodities  to  meet  these  require- 
ments ;  the  exchange  of  surplus  prison  products,  above  what 
the  producing  state  itself  can  consume,  with  other  states. 
The  Associates  for  Government  Sen-ice  is  working  out  the 
coordination  and  developing  the  technique.  Trade  associa- 
tions and  labor  unions,  convinced  that  the  operation  is  prac- 
tical, are  giving  their  support. 

Clearing  the  Way  for  Production 
The  pledge  given  in  1912  has  been  made  good.  The 
leading  prison  contractor,  who  spoke  at  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing, had  agreed  with  the  trade  association  in  his  own  field  of 
industry  that  he  will  make  no  more  prison  contracts  and 
will  withdraw  from  those  still  running  as  rapidly  as  the 
states  can  conveniently  install  new  industries,  and  that  he 
will  support  the  work  of  the  Associates  for  Government 
Service  in  earn  ing  its  plan  into  execution.  The  agreement 
has  been  published  broadcast  and  other  contractors  are 
rapidly  following  suit. 

In  brief,  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the  gov- 
ernors of  ten  states  have  before  them  the  practical  problem 
of  finding  work  for  their  prisoners  who  are  now  employed 
under  contract.  It  means  that  these  governors  have  the 
word  of  practical  and  successful  managers  of  prison  in- 
dustries, who  have  conducted  them  for  twenty-five  years  at 
substantial  profit,  that  the  ideal  of  the  reformers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  dream  of  Rutherford  Hayes  and 
his  colleagues  of  1870  can  and  will  be  made  practical.  It 
means  that  the  governors  can  rely  on  practical  business  men 
to  see  this  program  carried  out.  It  means  furthermore  that 
the  new  order  is  guaranteed  not  by  a  pledge  between  the 
prison  contractors  and  the  states,  nor  between  these  con- 
tractors and  some  philanthropic  group,  but  by  a  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  prison  contractors  and  the  300  manufac- 
turers who  compose  the  trade  association  in  their  line  of 
industry. 

How  will  the  new  order  be  brought  about?     Before  the 


trade  agreement  was  made  a  prison  industrial  conference 
was  held  in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  and  created  a 
committee  on  the  allocation  of  prison  industries,  and  elected 
Col.  Leroy  Hodges,  deputy  governor  of  Virginia,  as  chair- 
man. 

This  committee  will  have  available  information  re- 
garding the  market  for  prison  products  and  the  economic 
data  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  as  to  the  industries  most 
suitable  for  installation  in  the  prisons  of  the  several  states 
— taking  into  consideration  the  presence  of  raw  material  and 
transportation  facilities,  the  needs  of  the  producing  state, 
and  the  outlook  for  a  permanent  and  regular  flow  of  surplus 
commodities  from  the  prisons  of  one  state  to  the  institutions 
of  easily  accessible  neighbor  states.  Of  course  the  commit- 
tee will  have  no  power  to  dictate  to  any  cooperating  state 
what  industries  it  will  choose  to  establish,  but  if  all  the 
available  facts  are  assembled  and  sound  judgment  is  used, 
economic  law  may  be  expected  to  strengthen  its  hands  and 
to  lead  in  the  end  to  an  efficient  allocation.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  first  meeting  of  this  committee  may  be  held  shortly 
after  the  governors'  annual  conference  this  month,  where 
the  whole  subject  is  to  be  discussed. 

What  may  be  hoped  for  as  a  result  of  these  develop- 
ments? State  and  city  institutions  consume  each  year 
approximately  $700,000,000  worth  of  supplies.  The  prison 
population  can  produce  perhaps  $50,000,000  worth,  or  one 
fifteenth  of  these  commodities.  Every  prisoner  who  is 
physically  and  mentally  capable,  will  be  employed,  self- 
supporting,  and  able  to  support  his  family. 

How  long  it  will  take  to  work  the  program  out  depends 
upon  public  sentiment.  Momentum  has  already  been  se- 
cured by  the  support  of  the  trade  association,  the  former 
prison  contractors,  and  the  strength  of  the  prison  organ- 
izations with  their  cooperating  committees  and  associations. 
Five  years  is  long  enough  for  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  the  allocation  of  prison  industries,  which  will  be  followed 
by  the  development  of  management  technique  in  each  of  the 
states  if  the  example  of  New  York  state  (where  today  a 
staff  of  experts  and  business  advisors  are  on  the  job)  is  fol- 
lowed. This  will  entail  adequate  state  appropriations — 
New  York  has  made  such — and  liberal  public  support  for 
the  extra-governmental  agencies  to  which  we  must  look  for 
coordination. 

To  estimate  the  economic  gain  we  have  but  to  figure  the 
saving  from  the  new  methods  in  purchasing  public  supplies, 
the  saving  in  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  who  will  be- 
come self-supporting,  the  saving  to  the  charitable  institu- 
tions which  will  no  longer  be  called  upon  to  care  for  their 
dependents.  What  it  will  mean  to  turn  out  competent  work- 
men from  our  prisons,  rather  than  confirmed  criminals,  it 
is  for  the  insurance  companies,  the  surety  companies  and 
the  police  to  estimate. 

The  effects  upon  society  in  general  we  dare  not  attempt 
to  picture,  but  we  may  quote  the  English  moralist  Hob- 
house: 

Its  dealings  with  the  criminal  mark,  one  may  say.  the  zero 
point  in  the  scale  of  treatment  which  society  concedes  to  be  due 
its  various  members.  If  we  raise  this  point,  we  raise  the  stand- 
ard all  along  the  scale.  The  pauper  may  justly  expect  some- 
thing better  than  the  criminal,  the  self-supporting  poor  man  or 
woman  more  than  the  pauper.  Thus  if  it  is  the  aim  of  good 
civilization  to  raise  the  general  standard  of  life,  this  is  a 
tendency  which  a  savage  criminal  law  will  hinder  and  a  humane 
one  assist. 
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A  Tip    to    Commissioners 

THERE  WAS  some  amusement  the  other  day  in  the 
New  York  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
when  the  commissioner  of  police,  Richard  E.  Enright, 
presented  his  budget.  He  asked  for  $40,000  in  salary  in- 
creases, and  $25,000  to  enforce  prohibition.  One  wonders 
why  he  did  not  push  his  request  for  even  so  modest  a  sum 
with  more  conviction,  when  the  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
fare, Bird  S.  Coler,  offered  evidence  which  showed  that  in 
the  last  year  alone  New  York  had  saved  more  money  in  its 
hospital  bill  than  the  total  budget  for  prohibition  enforce- 
ment. 

The  encouraging  facts  are  disclosed  in  a  recent  Weekly 
Bulletin  of  the  Health  Department.  If  we  omit  the  con- 
fusion of  war  and  the  influenza  epidemic  (1918-19)  and  the 
sudden  changes  immediately  after  the  eighteenth  amendment 
became  effective  in  1920,  and  compare  the  experience  of 
the  city  in  1917  with  that  of  1921  and  1922,  a  striking 
picture  of  the  city's  job  in  caring  for  sickness  is  revealed. 

In  the  year  1917  the  hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  Bellevue  Hospital  treated  7,719  patients 
for  alcoholism,  or  14.2  persons  out  of  each  10,000  of  the 
population.  In  1922  the  same  institutions  treated  5,907  for 
the  same  condition,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  per  10,000  of  the 
population.  In  other  words,  while  the  city  grew  7.5  per 
cent  the  ratio  of  alcoholic  patients  to  population  fell  30 
per  cent.  It  is  of  particular  interest  also  to  observe  that 
the  ratio  of  drug  addicts  to  population,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has  dropped 
38  per  cent  between  1921  and  1923,  for  similar  periods  of 
the  year. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  taxpayer?  Briefly,  that  if 
the  ratio  of  alcoholic  patients  to  population  that  prevailed  in 
1917  had  continued  in  1922,  2,385  more  of  such  patients 
would  have  had  to  be  provideed  for  in  the  city's  hospitals 
during  the  year.  Since  each  patient  would  have  needed  on 
the  average  about  five  days  care,  costing  about  $3  a  day, 
the  saving  amounted  to  not  less  than  $41,775  in  1922.  The 
saving  in  drug  addiction  was  probably  about  $1,701  as  these 
patients  usually  require  21  days  of  hospital  care  apiece. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  entirely  to 
the  improvement  in  health,  general  nutrition  and  standards 
of  living — consequent  upon  the  great  reduction  in  the  use 
of  alcohol  by  the  wage  earners  of  the  city — the  reduction 
in  the  ratio  to  the  population  of  all  kinds  of  patients  ad- 
mitted to  city  hospitals.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  that  during  the  years  when  there  has  been  the 
notable  reduction  in  alcoholic  patients  there  has  been  a 
similar  reduction,  though  not  as  great,  in  the  number  of  all 
admissions  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  ratio  of  patients  to  population,  in  1917-22, 
has  fallen  24  per  cent. 

Estimating  the  average  days  of  hospital  care  at  10  days 
per  patient  and  the  cost  of  care  for  all  classes  of  patients 
at  $3  per  day,  we  find  that  if  the  rate  of  general  sickness 
care  which  prevailed  in  1917  had  continued  in  1922  the 
taxpayers  would  have  had  to  add  $346,290  to  the  costs 
they  actually  bore  in  1922. 

Putting  this  in  another  way,  the  city  has  been  saved  the 
upkeep  of  the  equivalent  of  a  general  hospital  of  316  beds 
— which  would  meet  the  usual  needs  of  a  population  of 
63,000 — because  of  the  lessened  sickness  observed  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  alone,  not 


counting  the  experience  of  Bellevue  and  Allied   Hospitals 
and  of  the  privately  endowed  hospitals  of  the  city. 

Even  in  the  city  where  to  say  the  least  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  law  is  as  lax  as  anywhere  in  the  country,  if 
not  in  fact  in  the  center  of  the  most  flagrant  protected 
violation  of  the  federal  constitution,  there  can  be  seen  a 
definite  improvement  in  that  part  of  the  sickness  record 
which  is  certainly  attributable  to  a  reduced  consumption 
of  alcohol,  even  by  inebriates  and  persistent  violators  of 
the  law.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  alert,  competent 
and  honest  commissioner  of  police  of  some  better-favored 
city  will  enlist  the  support  of  public  opinion  and  public 
funds  on  the  ground  of  a  direct  relationship  between  law 
enforcement  and  public  well-being,  and  will  claim  properly 
at  least  part  of  the  credit  for  reduced  sickness  and  death 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  good  offices  of  the  health 
officer  alone? 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 

A  State  Ward 

THE  pride  and  glory  of  the  institution  is  old  Mary 
D.... 
"Mary  's  my  best    girl,"  says  Mr.  S.,  the  dining 
room  superintendent.    "Every  morning  at  breakfast-time  she 
comes  up  and  shakes  hands  with  me,  and  I  say,  'How  are 
you,  Mary?'  and  she  says,  'How  are  you?'  " 

Mary  has  been  here  since  1876.  She  is  not  quite  so  smart 
and  strong  as  she  was  once,  but  in  her  prime,  as  she  herself 
will  tell  you,  she  was  used  to  lifting  milk  cans  that  weighed 
five  hundred  pounds.  Mary  is  a  little  weak  in  her  arith- 
metic. But  she  is  a  practised  conversationalist,  and  she 
knows  from  experience  that  a  poetic  heightening  of  her 
effects  is  best  adapted  to  the  conprehension  of  the  masses. 
Ask  her  how  long  she  has  been  here,  and  she  will  answer, 
"A  thousand  years!"  by  which  you  are  to  understand  that 
her  time  in  the  institution  has  seemed  long. 

"Do  you  get  enough  to  eat?"  I  asked  her  one  day. 

"Enough  to  eat!"  she  answered  scornfully.  "Why,  there's 
food  enough  wasted  to  keep  us  all!" 

"But  why  do  some  of  them  say  they  don't  have  enough 
to  eat?" 

"I  don't  know  as  I  can  just  explain  that  to  you."  But 
she  was  glad  to  tr}'.  Mary  is  fond  of  explaining  and  making 
fine  distinctions.  It  seems,  if  I  understand  her  right,  that 
what  the  six  hundred  patients  want  when  they  assemble  in 
the  big  dining  room  is  not  so  much  to  eat  more,  as  to  eat 
longer. 

One  day  I  tried  to  straighten  Mary  out  on  questions 
of  time  and  space.  "How  long  have  you  been  here?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I've  been  here  so  long  I  should  think 
they'd  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"And  would  you  be  glad  to  go?" 

"Why,  yes,  if  I  thought  I  could  do  any  better  for  myself 
and  my  poor  children  .  .  .  Yes,"  she  added  thoughtfully, 
"I'd  live  on  one  meal  a  day  if  I  was  at  home."  And  you 
know  that  she  sees  as  home  the  place  where  she  left  her  five 
little  children  forty-odd  years  ago.  She  thinks  it  is  just 
around  the  corner,  and  that  the  children  are  hungry,  so 
when  visitors  come  and  bring  her  food  she  calls  for  a  plate 
and  asks  to  have  some  of  it  carried  to  her  eldest  boy 
Michael.  (Continued  on  page  123) 
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"DROOPS  Take  over  Oklahoma  Capital:  Displace 
Officials.      All    Oklahomans    Called    to    Arms. 
Soldiers  Force  Legislature  to  Give  Up  Session. 
Walton    Mobilizes    IOO.OOO    to    Prevent    Okla- 
homa Voting. 

We  rub  our  eyes.  That  sort  of  thing  doesn't 
happen — not  here  and  now.  Every  school-child  knows 
we  Anglo-Saxons  got  over  that  stage  along  about  Crom- 
,'s  day.  Mussolini — he's  an  Italian.  The  civil  and  the 
military  ought  not  to  get  mixed  up  in  this  year  of  grace — 
not.  at  least,  unless  there's  a  strike,  or  the  dirty  Bolsheviks 
start  something.  Doesn't  that  \Valton  remember  about 
the  man  who  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth,  or  the  other  one  who 
reaped  the  whirlwind? 

Then  suddenly  the  bayonets  fade  out  of  the  picture  and 
the  injunction  captures  the  headlines.  Like  better-planned 
and  sounder  efforts  to  change  the  face  of  public  morality, 
the  spectacular  crusade  against  the  "invisible  government" 
finds  itself  safe  in  court.  The  smell  of  battle  is  gone:  there 
is  a  dusty  odor  of  law-books. 


MEANWHILE  the  wild  news  has  been  furnishing 
entertainment  to  newspaper  readers  in  an  otherwise 
dull  season  and  Oklahoma  has  been  advertised  from  coast  to 
coast  in  a  fashion  that  is  resented  by  the  patriotic  business 
men  of  Oklahoma  chambers  of  commerce  and  Rotary  Clubs. 
But  the  real  significance  of  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
western  state  has  been  providing  the  setting  and  the  actors 
for  a  dramatic  presentation  of  certain  peculiar  phases  of  the 
great  American  adventure  in  dcmocii 

Oklahoma  is  an  infant  state,  hardly  sixteen  years  old. 
It  had  hardly  produced  its  share  of  picturesque  political 
leaders  when  John  Galloway  Walton  became  governor  this 
year. 

"Jack"  Walton  is  one  of  the  western  politicians  recently- 
elevated  to  office  through  the  combination  of  radicalism  and 
agrarian  discontent.  He  is  a  husky,  courageous  "good  fel- 
low," boisterous,  ignorant,  not  overly  well  balanced.  He 
celebrated  his  accession  to  power  by  inviting  the  voters  of 
the  state  to  "the  biggest  meal  ever  eaten,"  a  huge  barbecue 
at  which  many  tons  of  meat  and  drink  were  consumed. 

An  epidemic  of  midnight  floggings  in  Tulsa  and  other 
places  had  been  attributed  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  admittedly 
powerful  in  the  state.  On  the  ground  that  local  officials 
were  under  Klan  influence  the  governor  established  military 
courts  in  Tulsa  and  other  dries  in  August,  and  in  Sep- 
tember declared  martial  law,  first  in  certain  cities  and  then 
throughout  the  state.  This,  he  said,  was  necessary  to  break 
the  power  of  the  "invisible  government."  The  governor 
saw  to  it  that  wide  publicity  %vas  given  to  the  evidence 


placed  before  the  military  courts  connecting  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  with  the  flogging  episodes.  The  Klan  was  undoubtedly 
placed  on  the  defensive.  But  he  had  already  alienated 
many  of  his  radical  supporters  and  had  also  aroused  state- 
wide protest  by  his  scandalously  liberal  granting  of  pardons 
and  leaves  of  absence  to  convicts.  He  now  incurred  the 
opposition  of  newspaper  and  business  men,  who  felt  that  he 
was  making  political  capital  out  of  his  fight  against  the  Klan, 
and  was  hurting  business  by  advertising  Oklahoma  as  a  land 
of  lawlessness- 
Then,  the  legislature  turned  on  him.  As  in  the  case  in 
most  states,  the  Oklahoma  legislature  cannot  meet  in  extra 
session  except  at  the  call  of  the  governor.  But  a  majority 
of  the  legislators,  supported  by  eleven  important  newspapers, 
decided  to  take  a  chance  and  meet  anyway,  in  order  to  im- 
peach the  governor  as  a  "dictator"  and  as  otherwise  un- 
worthy of  high  office.  A  long  document  was  issued  closely 
imitating  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Governor 
Walton  met  the  challenge  by  putting  state  troops  in  the 
capitol.  Both  sides  talked  fight,  but  when  some  three-score 
members  of  the  lower  house  went  to  the  capitol  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  they  quietly  obeyed  the  soldiers  who  told  them 
to  disperse,  and  asked  the  state  courts  to  pass  on  their  right 
to  meet. 

A  special  state-wide  referendum  election  had  been  set  for 
October  2.  A  petition  was  circulated  putting  on  the  ballot 
a  constitutional  amendment  enabling  the  legislature  to  call 
itself  together  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  acts  of 
state  officials.  The  state  Supreme  Court  denied  the  gov- 
ernor's contention  that  the  petition  was  invalid.  In  spite 
of  his  proclamation  postponing  the  election  until  December  6 
and  his  threats  to  prevent  the  balloting  by  force,  the  polls 
were  open  nearly  everywhere  in  the  state  and  the  amend- 
ment desired  by  the  legislature  was  adopted  by  a  three  to 
one  vote. 

Again  the  governor  appealed  to  the  courts,  and  at  this 
writing  the  situations  remains  in  statu  quo,  pending  a  judicial 
decision  on  the  legality  of  the  election.  The  governor  may, 
cr  may  not,  be  impeached. 


"  I  ""HIS  is  in  Oklahoma.     Yes,  but  Oklahoma  is  not  the 

•^  only  state  in  which  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  takes  it  upon 
itself  to  suppress  private  immorality,  dominate  local  officials, 
znd  take  an  active  part  in  municipal  and  state  politics.  It 
is  not  the  only  state  whose  voters  carelessly  select  good- 
natured  ignoramuses  for  high  political  posts,  and  then  clamor 
to  high  heaven  when  such  officials  prove  themselves  in- 
competent. 

Nor  is  it  the  only  state,  we  venture  to  say,  where  citizens 
are  generally  ignorant  of  their  own  fundamental  laws.  No- 
body in  Oklahoma  seemed  to  know  whether  the  legislature 
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could  call  itself  together  to  impeach  a  governor — a  question 
that  New  Yorkers  raised  and  settled  for  themselves  in  the 
days  of  William  Sulzer.  At  one  time  the  governor's  foes  in 
Oklahoma  talked  of  asking  the  federal  government  to  inter- 
vene, under  the  clause  of  the  federal  constitution  which 
guarantees  to  every  state  a  "republican"  form  of  govern- 
ment— a  clause  which  has  never  been  acted  upon  or  even 
interpreted. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  states  than  Oklahoma,  too,  where 
despite  the  popular  cant  about  the  peril  of  lawless  foreigners 
and  imported  reds  it  is  the  hundred  per  cent  American  whose 
lawlessness  actually  imperils  our  native  institutions.  Swash- 
buckling governor  and  hooded  cowards  alike  are  free  born 
Americans. 

Until  we  have  learned  to  weave  into  the  close  fabric 
of  civilized  society  the  knotty  strands,  still  remaining,  of  the 
backwoodsman's  impatience  of  restraint  and  the  frontiers- 
man's crude  conception  of  law  and  order;  until  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  still  pretty  much  in  the  raw  and  need 
to  civilize  ourselves,  it  would  become  us  to  say  little  about 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  foreign  newcomers. 


ON  the  last  day  of  August  a  drink-crazed  Negro  ran 
amuck  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  result 
that  two  policemen  were  killed  and  two  others  wounded 
before  he  himself  was  shot  to  death.  The  Johnstown 
papers  of  the  seventh  published  an  "order"  from  Mayor 
Cauffiel  to  clear  the  city  of  what  he  termed  tha  riff-raff 
Negro  element. 

"I  want  every  Negro  who  has  lived  here  less  then  seven 


years  to  pack  up  his  belongings  and  get  out,"  he  declared, 
and  added  that  until  further  notice  Negroes  living  in 
Johnstown  would  not  be  allowed  to  assemble  except  for 
church.  Picnics,  dances  and  meetings  of  all  sorts  were 
prohibited. 

He  ordered  every  Negro  visiting  the  city  of  Johnstown  to 
report  either  to  the  mayor  or  the  chief  of  police  and,  while 
in  the  city  to  give  to  the  authorities  a  record  of  his 
business  and  social  activities.  The  orddr  of  expulsion  also 
included  Mexican  workmen  living  in  the  city.  "I  have 
gone  over  this  thing  carefully,"  said  the  mayor,  "this  is  not 
a  hasty  decision  for  me  to  give  out.  I  have  worked  over 
this  Negro  question  in  Johnstown  and  have  gone  over  the 
problem  night  and  day  this  last  week  trying  to  strike  a 
solution.  My  mind  is  made  up;  the  Negroes  must  go 
back  from  where  they  came." 

The  following  night  twelve  crosses  were  burned  near 
Rosedale,  a  Negro  and  Mexican  suburb,  and  a  man  who 
said  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  telephoned  to 
a  newspaper  that  no  law-abiding  Negro  had  anything  to 
fear  as  the  crosses  were  not  directed  against  them. 


SEARCHING  for  causes,  one  comes  on  the  fact  that  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company  imported  Negroes  and  Mex- 
icans from  the  South  during  a  labor  shortage  and  that  in 
addition  to  these  workmen,  the  great  Negro  migration  of  the 
past  twelve  months  left  a  deposit  in  Johnstown;  which 
Johnstown  like  other  northern  cities  had  made  no  provision 
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to  assimilate.  On  the  mayor's  orders  the  newcomers  be- 
gan immediately  to  leave  town,  between  700  and  800  the 
first  day.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is  said  to  have 
paid  off  2,000  who  did  not  return.  They  are  still  leaving. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  Mayor  Cauffiel  did  not  act 
on  legal  advice  when  he  ordered  the  Negroes  to  quit  the 
city.  Obviously  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  brings  a  solid 
fist  firmly  into  a  receptive  palm  making  it  plain  to  his 
listeners  that  he  intends  to  run  this  city  of  his  to  suit 
himself.  Is  not  he  the  best  judge  of  what  is  good  for  the 
people?  What  is  law  to  a  mayor,  anyway?  It  was  a 
good  mouth-filling  independent  thing  to  do — presumably 
popular. 

There  was  certainly  a  feeling  that  the  community  would 
back  him  up,  and  wink  at  the  burning  of  the  fiery  crosses 
by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  be  4,000 
in  the  city — about  one-fourth  of  the  adult  male  population. 
The  mayoralty  primaries  were  imminent  and  this  was  felt 
to  be  the  triumphant  political  card  that  clinched  his  nomi- 
nation. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  public  excitement  over  the 
Japanese  earthquake  and  the  Dempsey-Firpo  fight  had  had 
time  to  subside  that  this  news  about  Johnstown  could  work 
its  way  to  the  front  pages  of  the  metropolitan  press.  But 
after  it  got  there,  a  week  later,  protests  began  to  come  in. 
So  many  people  are  beginning  to  make  it  their  business  to 
circumvent  even  the  most  persistent  swashbucklers  in  favor 
of  law  enforcement!  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Bureau 
M'ired  to  ask  what  authority  the  mayor  had  for  his  action, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  protested  both  to  the  mayor  and  the  governor  of 
the  state,  the  newly  recognized  Mexican  government  made 
embarrassing  inquiries  at  Washington,  and  Governor 
Pinchot  wired  the  mayor  for  a  full  statement  of  the  facts 
and  the  reasons  for  his  actions.  Public  opinion  outside  of 
Johnstown  seemed  curiously  restive,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral absence  of  complacence  which  so  surprised  and  dis- 
concerted the  mayor  that  he  explained  that  he  had  not 
ordered  the  Negroes  to  go — merely  advised  them  for  their 
own  good,  and  that  the  Mexicans  were  included  lest  they 
be  mistaken  for  Negroes.  As  a  political  move,  however, 
his  statement  seemed  late,  even  to  himself,  and  in  his  des- 
perate announcement  the  day  before  the  election,  he  based 
his  plea  on  quite  other  grounds. 

My  endeavors  during  my  administrations,  have  been  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  No  citizen  or  citizens 
who  came  to  me  with  any  of  their  grievances  had  to  wait 
in  any  political  ante-room  before  receiving  my  decision  .  .  . 
no  Political  Boss  or  Political  Machine  has  ever  dictated  to 
me  and  I  have  never  taken  any  orders  from  either  of  them, 
except  from  the  people. 

One  of  the  great  principles,  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
American  Government  stands,  is  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot 
and  ballot  box  which  must  be  upheld.  .  .  .  These  prin- 
riples  are  endowed  in  the  hearts  of  every  American  to  up- 
lold  the  ballot  and  ballot  box  and  it  is  the  sacred  right  of 
all  citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 

...  I  am  leaving  the  selection  of  Mayor  in  your  own  hands. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  by  any  person  or  persons. 

What  was  the  expulsion  of  2,OOO  citizens  to  stand  against 
mch  a  plea  ? 

But  in  the  primaries  the  following  day  the  mayor  ran 
i  bad  fifth  among  seven  candidates.  Can  this  be  interpreted 
is  the  protest  of  the  citizens  of  Johnstown?  Whether  it 
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is  or  not,  the  Negroes  are  still  leaving.  For  the  mayor 
obviously  shirked  his  duty  of  finding  out  and  punishing 
the  criminals  of  the  outrage  of  August  31,  as  well  as  of 
protecting  the  citizens  of  Johnstown,  and  seems  to  have 
misunderstood  not  only  the  duties  of  a  mayor  but  also  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  a  democracy. 

Here  again  the  dragon's  teeth  have  been  sown  and  pro- 
tests are  poor  tools  with  which  to  dig  them  up  again.  No 
amount  of  subsequent  explanation  seems  to  prevent  their 
germination.  They  sprouted  and  grew  in  Chicago  and 
their  fruit  was  a  race  riot  in  the  stock-yards.  They  grew 
in  Tulsa  and  there  is  new  martial  law  in  Oklahoma.  It 
would  seem  to  be  time  that  we  stopped  sowing  them,  for 
after  all  the  war  is  over  and  the  mob  psychology  and  race 
hatred  that  went  with  it  have  no  place  in  a  world  of  peace. 
Mob  rule  is  to  a  democracy,  what  Philip  drunk  is  to 
Philip  sober. 

Johnstown's  mayor  may  have  been  forced  by  the  voters 
to  listen  to  the  warning,  but  has  it  reached  the  ears  of  those 
who  held  the  twelve  fiery  crosses? 


TT7"HILE  Johnstown  is  puncturing  the  bombast  of  its  too 

»  *    virile  mayor,   and  Oklahoma  is  tensely  balloting   on 

the  relative  authority  of  statutes  and  six-shooters,  New  York 

is   called    upon    to   decide    a   question    far   less    spectacular. 

"Vet  Walton  and  all  the  Negroes  of  Johnstown  will  be  long 

in  their  graves  before  their  decision  loses  its  significance. 

At  the  general  election  to  be  held  on  November  6,  1923, 
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the  people  of  New  York  will  vote  on  a  proposed  amendment 
to  section  7  of  article  VII  of  the  state  constitution.  This 
section  now  forbids  the  leasing,  sale  or  exchange  of  forest 
preserve  lands  or  the  destruction  of  the  timber  thereon.  It 
was  originally  adopted  in  1894.  It  stands  as  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  long,  patient  and  uphill  campaign 
waged  by  the  lovers  of  our  American  landscape  to  save 
our  mountains,  streams  and  forests  from  utter  spolia- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  mainstay  of  the  movement  for  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  It  has  been  effective  in  pre- 
serving the  Adirondacks  as  one  of  the  choicest  treasures,  both 
esthetically  and  economically,  in  the  nation's  public  domain. 
The  proposed  amendment  is  characterized  by  such  men 
as  John  G.  Agar,  Robert  W.  De  Forest,  Louis  Marshall 
and  Albert  Shaw  as  The  Adirondack  Raid.  If  approved 
by  the  voters  it  would  open  the  Adirondack  region  to  com- 
mercial devastation  by  those  elements  among  the  water 
power  and  lumbering  interests  who  put  their  own  immediate 
financial  advantage  not  only  before  the  public  welfare,  but 
also  before  the  ultimate  welfare  of  their  own  industries.  It 
is  at  once  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  public  forests  and  a 
flank  movement  against  the  policy  of  public  ownership  and 
development  of  the  state's  hydro-electric  resources,  Gov- 
ernor Smith's  advocacy  of  which  has  been  a  main  reason 
for  his  popularity. 

Not  that  even  the  state,  as  the  law  now  stands,  could 
invade  the  forest  preserve  for  the  purpose  of  building  hydro- 
electrio  power  plants  or  electric  transmission  lines.  Section  7, 
article  VII  of  the  state  constituion  provides  that  'the  lands 
of  the  state,  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired,  constituting 
the  forest  preserve  as  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  forever 
kept  as  wild  forest  lands.  They  shall  not  be  leased,  sold, 
or  exchanged,  or  be  taken  by  any  corporation,  public  or 
private,  nor  shall  the  timber  thereon  be  sold,  removed  or 
destroyed."  The  proposed  amendment  would  sweep  these 
safeguards  away,  not  to  enable  the  state  to  enter  the  forest 
preserve  in  the  public  interest,  but  to  enable  private  cor- 
porations to  flood  thousands  of  acres  and  to  destroy  millions 
of  trees  for  their  own  business  profit  and  substantially 
without  compensation  to  the  state. 

The  folly  of  any  such  concession  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  at  least  half  of  the  state's  undeveloped  water  power  is 
in  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  and  that  of  the 
undeveloped  power  of  streams  arising  in  the  Adirondacks, 
seven-eighths  are  on  sites  outside  the  forest  preserve.  ^ 

In  1896  the  same  sinister  forces  that  are  engineering  the 
present  raid  succeeded  in  getting  a  similar,  though  less  dan- 
gerous, amendment  before  the  people.  That  proposed  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one.  If 
the  people  of  New  York  have  not  grown  indifferent  to  their 
own  interests  and  that  of  the  entire  nation  in  the  Adirondack 
Forest  Preserve,  they  will  defeat  the  present  proposed  amend- 
ment by  a  still  more  decisive  majority. 


sand  organized  workers  of  New  York  City  are  attempting  to 
get  their  news  in  their  own  way. 

They  have  taken  over  the  New  York  Call,  dropped  its 
Socialist  propaganda,  and  rechristened  it  the  New  York 
Leader.  While  forswearing  propaganda,  the  editors  frankly 
avow  definite  convictions.  "We  believe,"  they  announce,  "it 
is  possible  for  mankind  to  establish  a  world  from  which  pov- 
erty, parasitism,  waste  and  war  shall  be  abolished.  That  is 
the  supreme  task  of  the  workers  with  hand  and  brain.  We 
will  fight  with  them  in  their  battles  for  the  sake  not  only 
of  the  present  betterment  of  human  conditions,  but  also  for 
the  attainment  of  a  new,  better,  saner,  more  beautiful  world." 

Obviously  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  can  print — or  refuse 
to  print — such  news  as  pleases  him,  whether  that  owner  is  an 
individual  millionaire  or  an  organized  group  of  wage-workers. 
What  these  three  hundred  thousand  owners  of  the  Leader  are 
planning  to  do  is  to  give  to  themselves  the  news  they  are 
interested  in.  To  a  large  extent  their  news  as  published  is 
very  like  everybody's  news.  Judging  from  the  first  issues  of 
the  Leader,  the  organized  workman  is  interested  in  inter- 
national affairs  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  reader  is; 
he  certainly  wants  to  know  about  those  dramatic  and  sen- 
sational crimes  which  at  the  moment  are  diverting  the  men 
in  the  street;  war,  disaster,  science  and  the  amusing  side  of 
life  concern  him  deeply.  To  sports  he  is  willing  to  devote 
one  sixth  of  his  paper,  about  as  much  as  to  news  of  organized 
labor.  For  general  politics  he  appears  to  care  practically 
nothing. 


THERE'S  a  biological  axiom  that  the  character  of  an 
organism  is  conditioned  by  the  way  it  gets  its  living. 
Isn't  it  just  as  true  that  the  thoughts  of  a  man   are  con- 
ditioned by  the  way  he  gets  his  news?    Three  hundred  thou- 


THE  BIRTH  of  the  Leader  has  not  been  easy.  The 
new  staff  took  charge  of  the  paper  while  it  had  yet  a  ; 
month  to  run  as  the  Call.  In  the  middle  of  this  read- 
justment came  the  pressmen's  strike.  The  field  was  suddenly 
vacant.  The  new  staff  had  a  marvelous  chance.  But  they 
had  only  equipment  adjusted  to  the  Call's  usual  edition  of 
about  10,000  with  which  to  get  out  practically  the  only 
complete  morning  paper  printed  in  English  in  the  city. 

"Have  you  the  Call?"  we  asked  at  one  of  the  street 
news  stands. 

"No  we  ain't!  Sold  all  we  got  and  sent  to  the  office 
for  five  hundred  more  and  they  ain't  got  'em!  Whadde  ye 
think  of  that — no  more  papers!" 

The  presses  had  broken  under  the  strain  of  an  attempt 
at  a  two  hundred  thousand  run!  And  then  it  was  all 
hands  to  the  pumps  and  the  paper  began  to  come  out  again — 
printed  on  borrowed  presses.  Until  the  strike  was  over 
it  was  practically  the  only  complete  paper  to  be  had.  Then 
the  Leader  superseded  the  Call  and  started  on  its  new 
life. 

We  asked  for  it  the  first  day,  at  the  hour  when  the 
first  editions  of  most  evening  papers  are  distributed. 

"Not  out  yet,"  they  told  us  at  the  first  and  the  second 
and  the  third  stands.     Then  there  were  quick  feet  pursuir 
us  down  the  block. 

"Say,  here's  the  Leader — it  just  come." 

"Very  good  of  you  to  bring  it." 

"Oh,  sure,  that's  all  right — it's  our  paper." 

And  it  is  their  paper  very  distinctly — the  only  labor 
paper  in  New  York  City.  The  particularly  interesting  thing 
about  the  venture  will  be  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  organ- 
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ized  labor.  How  will  it  condition  the  thoughts  of  the  to  New  York.  Child  protection  is  an  unsolved  problem, 
wage-worker  to  be  able  to  feed  himself  the  news  he  wants  Private  and  quasi-public  societies  organized  solely  for  the 
instead  of  being  limited  to  the  intellectual  diet  which  other  narrower  phases  of  legal  child  protection  have  with  few 
people  have  provided  for  him  so  long?  exceptions  proved  unsuccessful.  The  movement  has  lan- 

guished. We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Carstens  has  given  it, 
through  The  Survey,  the  re-examination  and  re-interpreta- 
tion which  it  so  much  needs. 


SADDER  than  the  lot  of  the  man  who  sowed  the  dragon's 
teeth  is  the  experience  of  the  sower  who  wakes  to  find 
tares  in  his  wheat.  The  bitterness  of  a  man  who  feels  that 
his  philanthropic  impulses,  financed  in  no  niggardly  fashion, 
have  been  frustrated  has  during  the  past  weeks  furnished 
the  newspapers  of  New  York  with  a  social  work  scandal  such 
as  city  editors  love  to  exploit. 

Three  years  ago  August  Heckscher  made  a  munificent  gift 
to  establish  the  Heckscher  Foundation,  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  children.  A  year  ago  he  completed  an  imposing 
building  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue  to  house  the  foundation  to- 
gether with  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  According  to  the  press,  Mr.  Heckscher 
charged  -  the  society,  some  months  ago,  with  extravagance 
and  mismanagement;  as  a  consequence  its  superintendent, 
who  wras  also  directing  the  work  of  the  foundation,  resigned 
from  the  management  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Heckscher  has 
now  asked  the  New  York  Board  of  Estimate  to  withhold  the 
appropriation  of  $155,000  asked  for  by  the  S.  P.  C.  C.,  be- 
cause he  does  not  consider  the  city's  previous  appropriations 
to  have  been  wisely  spent  by  that  society.  More  than  that, 
he  has  announced  that  a  wall  is  to  be  built  to  divide  the  offices 
and  detention  home  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  from  the  quarters 
of  the  foundation,  which  include  a  swimming  pool,  gymna- 
sium, theatre,  classrooms,  playrooms,  and  a  wonderful  roof- 
garden,  all  to  be  shared  by  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 


BUT  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  between  Mr.  Heck- 
scher and  the  New  York  society  have  a  more  funda- 
mental basis  than  a  question  of  extravagance  or  incompetency, 
serious  as  that  charge  is.  Mr.  Heckscher  is  most  cf  all 
interested  in  bringing  joy  into  the  lives  of  children  who  have 
lived  drably,  and  he  wants  to  use  his  large  revenues  to  prevent 
the  individual  tragedies  constantly  occurring  in  a  large 
city. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  however,  by  its  constitution,  its  experience  and  its 
consistent  history  has  been  equipped  effectively  to  do  only  one 
thing;  namely,  to  punish  the  offender  against  children.  It 
was  using  the  building  principally  for  that  purpose.  The 
inconsistency  of  these  two  functions  was  apparent  to  at  least 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  before  the  merger  was 
brought  about,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  astonish- 
ment to  children's  workers  to  learn  that  an  organization 
entirely  inexperienced  in  protective  social  work  and  up  to 
that  time  out  of  sympathy  with  it  was  to  undertake  to  com- 
bine that  with  its  own  task  of  law  enforcement. 

It  will  take  more  than  Mr.  Heckscher's  dividing  wall  to 
settle  the  questions  of  function,  which  as  Mr.  Carstens 
makes  clear  in  his  article  on  page  92  are  by  no  means  peculiar 


WHEN  DRAGON'S  TEETH  are  sown,  many  must 
eat  bitter  bread,  and  some  must  go  hungry.  Not 
often,  however,  is  the  curious  warping  of  human  interest  that 
follows  war  and  disorder  more  vividly  illustrated  than  by 
the  voluntary  hunger  of  a  group  of  Russian  children  described 
in  one  of  the  closing  chapters  of  the  record  of  American  food 
relief. 

At  Petrograd,  it  appears,  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration was  issuing  rations  to  a  home  for  children  officially 
designated  as  "morally  defective."  To  quote  the  workers' 
report: 

It  was  noticed  by  the  attendants,  and  subsequently  by  the 
visiting  doctor,  that  part  of  the  children  were  steadily  losing 
weight  and  growing  emaciated.  Now  these  children  had  not 
previously  received  A.  R.  A.  food  and  it  had  been  expected  that 
our  serving  dry  rations  to  the  institute  would  markedly  improve 
their  health.  In  some  children  the  results  were  absolutely 
astoundingly  good,  but  many  of  them  weakened.  After  quite 
an  investigation,  in  which  our  inspector  took  part,  it  was  found 
that  these  children  were  playing  among  themselves  some  sort 
of  a  game  of  chance,  with  the  A.  R.  A.  food  as  stakes.  The 
losses  had  been  very  high.  In  some  instances  over  a  year's  supply 
of  food  had  been  lost  by  the  children.  This  in  itself  is  not 
so  unusual,  but  it  is  extraordinary  to  learn  that  these  children 
who  showed  no  improvement  as  a  result  of  our  feeding,  were 
actually  daily  going  without  our  food,  that  they  might  vindicate 
their  honor  among  their  fellow  thieves  .  .  . 

The  children  were  sleight  of  hand  artists  of  the  first  degree. 
Lightning-like  changes  of  a  full  bowl  of  porridge  for  the  empty 
one  of  a  neighbor  were  made  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  teachers. 
.  .  .  Underneath  each  table  nails  had  been  driven  on  which  the 
children  could  fasten  their  buns,  notifying  their  more  lucky 
companions  later  on,  so  that  they  might  go  and  collect  them. 

Supervision  of  redoubled  vigor  which  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  this  state  of  things  had  no  effect.  It  was  not 
until  the  children  were  called  together  by  the  teachers,  and 
urged  to  consider  as  an  ethical  problem  the  misuse  of  food 
given  them  on  the  plea  of  need,  that  these  "delinquent" 
urchins  from  the  streets  of  Petrograd  would  abandon  their 
debts  of  honor  and  satisfy  their  hunger. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  toward  seeing  the  organized  social 
effort  of  a  city  as  a  whole  is  to  discover  and  enumerate 
the  parts.  The  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  com- 
pleted the  substantial  job  of  listing  the  organizations  which 
serve  the  city  and  county  and  has  published  a  Social  Sen-ice 
Directory.  While  it  is  not  so  bulky  a  volume  as  the  familiar 
Charities  Directory  of  New  York,  it  includes  38  general 
welfare  agencies,  24  general  health  agencies,  no  hospitals, 
73  dispensaries,  55  infant  welfare  centers,  34  agencies  for 
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family  relief  and  rehabilitation,  148  child  caring  agencies, 
70  boarding  clubs  and  hotels  for  men  and  women,  29  em- 
ployment and  vocational  guidance  agencies,  60  homes  and 
emergency  shelters  for  adults,  49  summer  camps,  and  60 
agencies  for  civic,  legal  and  protective  work.  "The  total 
financial  outlay  (from  public  taxes  and  private  philanthropic 
sources)  for  welfare,  educational  and  recreational  activities," 
it  is  stated,  "is  approximately  $50,000,000."  The  Chicago 
Council,  in  attempting  to  serve  the  common  purposes  of  this 
conglomerate  group,  has  embarked  upon  a  heroic  enterprise. 
Before  the  publication  of  this  new  directory  Chicago's 
only  guidebook  in  the  social  welfare  field  was  the  list  of 
agencies  approved  by  the  Association  of  Commerce.  This 
and  other  chambers  of  commerce  have  played  a  useful  part 
in  shaping  the  rudiments  of  a  community  attitude  toward 
social  work  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  high  time  that  mature 
social  agencies  themselves  assumed  the  joint  responsibility 
of  developing  and  refining  that  attitude:  a  fascinating  op- 
portunity for  such  councils  as  this  in  Chicago.  There  is 
nothing  spectacular  about  the  publication  of  a  reference  list, 
but  as  an  early  step  in  the  enterprise  of  educating  a  city 
broadly,  it  holds  an  interesting  promise. 


in  congratulatory  addresses  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
paid  trained  worker,  and  remarking  on  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  men  and  women  on  the  payroll  were  in  truth  volun- 
teers in  the  abundance  of  their  service,  given  in  good 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over. 

Such  acknowledgements  are  made  less  often,  perhaps,  than 
they  are  deserved.  No  doubt  this  one  was  comforting  to 
some  good  social  workers  who,  after  pointing  with  pride  to 
the  solidarity  of  their  profession  and  checking  up  their 
names  in  the  newly  circulated  directory  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  (just  to  make  sure  they  were 
spelled  right)  happened  on  the  classification  of  "semi-pro- 
fessional pursuits"  in  official  use  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

It  runs  like  this: 

Abstractors,  notaries,  justices  of  peace;  fortune  tellers, 
hypnotists,  spiritualists;  healers  (except  osteopaths  and  physic- 
ians and  surgeons) ;  keepers  of  charitable  and  penal  institutions; 
keepers  of  pleasure  resorts,  race  tracks;  officials  of  lodges, 


WHEN  the  Red  Cross  met  in  annual  convention  in 
1922  the  story  of  Smyrna  was  hot  on  the  lips  of 
panic-stricken  refugees,  and  the  steps  taken  for  their  relief 
were  reported  day  by  day  to  the  delegates.  A  year  later  the 
men  and  women  from  the  chapters  heard  the  greater  story 
of  relief  for  Japan.  There  could  have  been  no  more  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  need  for  constant  readiness  to  meet 
the  call  of  crushing  disaster,  which  comes  second  only  to 
war-time  service  among  the  responsibilities  'of  the  Red 
Cross. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  the  war;  as  Ambassador  Hani- 
hara  voiqed  his  belief  that  the  help  hurried  from  America 
had  done  more  than  the  Washington  conference  on  disarm- 
ament to  create  good  will  between  his  country  and  ours, 
and  as  President  Coolidge  asserted  that  civilization  was 
relying  more  and  more  on  moral  force,  the  note  of  the 
gathering  was  one  of  warm  confidence  in  the  harvest  of 
good  will  which  Americans  have  come  to  expect  from  other 
nations. 

But  Dr.  W.  F.  Lorenz  brought  it  sharply  back 
^o  the  grim  reality  of  another  harvest — the  harvest  of  the 
dragon's  teeth  again,  if  you  will — which  many  late  heroes 
are  still  reaping.  Their  psycho-neuroses,  developing  since 
the  armistice,  were  such,  he  declared,  as  to  make  compen- 
sation a  futile  recompense  and  hospitalization  a  menace 
rather  than  a  refuge.  All  that  could  be  given  was  the  best 
possible  institutional  care,  with  the  Red  Cross  as  an  aid 
in  adjusting  the  delicate  questions  of  compensation. 


JUDGE  JOHN  BARTON  PAYNE,  chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  took  occasion  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  its  convention  to  vary  the  emphasis  usually  found 


societies;    religious,    charity    and    welfare    workers;    theatrical 
owners,  managers  and  officials;  turfmen  and  sportsmen. 

Strange  bedfellows,  these:  welfare  workers  a  little  lower 
than  the  osteopaths,  and  somehow  kin  to  turfmen  and  sports- 
men. The  census  enumerator  should  have  been  present  to 
elucidate  this  relationship  for  the  traveler,  obviously  turf- 
man and  sportsman,  who  puffed  impatiently  up  to  the  desk 
of  the  hotel  where  national  conference  delegates  were  reg- 
istering a  year  or  two  ago. 

"What's  all  them  folks?"  he  asked  the  clerk. 

"That's  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work." 

"Social  work?"  with  a  puzzled  squint.  "Hell,  what's 
that?" 


HEs/L  TH 


The  Health  Club 


MRS.  GILCHRIST  lives  on  upper  Riverside 
Drive  in  New  York,  where  the  well-enough- 
to-do  can  raise   their  eyes  from  the  electric 
percolator  any  morning  and  contemplate  the 
lawless  beauty  of  the  Palisades  across  the  Hudson — but  are 
more  likely  to  raise  them  just  far  enough  to  make  sure  that  the 
youngster  hasn't  splashed  all  his  milk  on  the  mahogany  table. 
Her  husband's  income  just  about  covers  the  tidy  rent  of  a 
small  flat  at  a  reasonably  good  address  and  living  in  scale 
with   the  neighborhood.     She  was  private  secretary   to   the 
head  of  a  large  corporation   before    she  was  married,   and 
knew  where  to  shop  and  where  to  get  a  tasty  table  d'hote 
much  better  than  how  to  bring  up  a  baby.     Indeed,  she  real- 
izes now  that  when  she  married  at  twenty-one  she  had  no 
idea  of  what  she  was  in  for. 

It  was  the  posters  in  the  window  of  the  Manhattan  Health 
Society  that  attracted  Mrs.  Gilchrist.  They  had  an  air  of 
authority  on  the  very  subject  that  was  worrying  her — how 
to  feed  three-year-old  Bobbie.  Like  most  New  Yorkers, 
she  made  a  special ty  of  knowing  where  to  buy  special  service: 
here  was  a  health  shop  that  she  promptly  decided  to  invest- 
igate. The  result  of  the  investigation  was  that  Bobbie  be- 
came, on  payment  of  S6,  member  for  one  year  of  the  society. 
Mrs.  Gilchrist  began  to  attend  regularly  the  doctor's  con- 
ferences on  Tuesday  morning,  where  Bobbie  was  weighed 
and  inspected  and  she  received  precisely  the  information  she 
needed.  She  became  enthusiastic  over  the  center,  brought 
her  friends — young  married  women  like  herself — and  often 
dropped  in  at  the  Friday  tea  hour  for  a  chat  with  the  friendly 
people  of  the  staff  and  the  mothers  of  other  Bobbies.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  she  took  out  a  sixteen  dollar  member- 
ship for  the  whole  family.  When  her  second  baby  was  ex- 
pected she  availed  herself  regularly  of  the  clinical  and  nurs- 
ing service  of  the  society,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  her 
own  physician,  and  made  careful  selection  of  clothing  for 
herself  and  the  baby  at  the  center's  cooperative  store.  After 
her  confinement  in  a  hospital  the  society-  sent  a  nurse  tc  her 
home  for  a  number  of  supervisory  visits  until  she  was  able 
to  resume  her  visits  to  the  center,  where  both  children  are 
now  under  care. 

When  Mr.  Gilchrist  came  home  from  the  office  one  day 
feeling  ill  and  feverish,  but  insisting  as  we  all  do  under  such 
circumstances  that  he  didn't  need  a  doctor,  Mrs.  Gilchrist 
called  up  the  center  and  asked  if  a  nurse  would  call  and  tell 
them  what  to  do.  A  nurse  came  at  once,  and  finding  Mr. 
Gilchrist  with  a  high  temperature  and  an  inflamed  throat 
instructed  him  to  have  a  doctor.  The  center  then  gave 
nursing  care  through  a  bad  case  of  tonsilitis  under  the  doc- 
tor's direction.  The  inexperienced  girl  who  was  stumbling 
along  because  her  puzzling  responsiblities  didn't  seem  im- 
portant enough  to  confide  to  a  doctor  is  now  becoming  an 
intelligent  and  capable  mother  and  home-maker,  and  the 
Gilchrists  both  swear  bv  the  Health  Societv. 


Mrs.  Rapallo,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  one  of 
those  indeterminate  streets  north  of  Harlem  which  are 
obviously  neither  poor  nor  prosperous,  where  folks  of  all 
the  white  nationalities  live  in  decent  flats  over  an  endless 
chain  of  butcher,  florist,  tobacco  and  undertaking  shops, 
repeated  in  unvarying  rhythm  through  hundreds  of  unvary- 
ing blocks.  When  the  man  has  a  job,  which  is  most  of  the 
time,  they  manage  well  enough.  When  she  isn't  having  a 
baby  and  works  too  for  a  while  they  have  a  bit  to  spare.  Both 
the  Rapallos  were  born  overseas,  but  they  have  English 
enough  to  get  along  easily  and  have  learned  that  in  America 
you  eventually  find  what  you  need  by  asking  questions 
persistently. 

Mrs.  Rapallo  had  "much  troubles"  with  sickness,  and 
suspected  that  some  of  the  difficulty  came  from  trying  to 
cook  the  not-quite-familiar  American  foods  in  the  old  coun- 
try- ways.  She  felt  that  if  she  knew  the  right  things  to  do 
the  whole  family  would  be  healthier.  So  she  came  to  the 
health  center,  to  which  posters  in  the  butcher's  and  the 
florist's  had  called  her  attention,  to  ask  what  it  would  cost 
her  to  learn  how  to  do  the  things  the  right  way.  She 
wouldn't  go  to  a  free  clinic:  not  she.  On  the  other  hand 
she  couldn't  pay  a  doctor's  bill  even'  time  the  family  ac- 
cumulated an  assortment  of  pains.  Sixteen  dollars  for  a 
family  membership  all  at  once  was  a  bit  too  stiff,  but  she 
could  and  would  pay  $4  a  quarter. 

She  has  come  regularly  for  more  than  a  year  to  the  doc- 
tors' conferences  and  nurses'  classes.  She  began  by  thanking 
the  nurse  for  her  "speech  and  cup  of  tea,"  and  has  profited 
continuously,  so  that  all  four  children  have  had  certain 
physical  defects  corrected,  all  have  increased  decidedly  in 
weight,  and  the  family  is  greatly  improved  in  general  ap- 
pearance. Mrs.  Rapallo  has  had  nursing  care  in  her  home 
through  a  slight  attack  of  pneumonia  and  found  the  center 
very  helpful  when  the  landlord  didn't  give  them  heat  enough 
last  winter.  After  anticipating  even-  quarterly  payment 
during  her  first  year  of  membership  she  has  just  renewed 
it  in  full  for  the  second  year. 

MRS.  GILCHRIST  and  Mrs.  Rapallo  are  partners- 
actual  partners,  as  it  happens,  chosen  from  the  upper 
and  lower  economic  levels  represented  in  the  clientele  of  the 
Manhattan  Health  Society — in  an  experiment  of  pioneer 
significance  in  the  development  of  public  health. 

They  share  this  relationship  with  shopkeepers,  post  office 
clerks,  general  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  musicians,  accoun- 
tants, dentists,  engineers,  janitors,  truck  drivers,  railway 
employes,  waiters,  marble  makers,  sign  painters,  and  wash- 
women— half  of  them  Americans  for  two  generations  or 
more,  some  of  them  Irish,  fewer  of  them  Jews,  and  a  few 
representatives  of  many  races. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to  discover  whether  out 
of  a  given  neighborhood,  small  enough  geographically  to 
facilitate  nursing  and  clinical  sen-ice  on  an  economical 
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basis,  enough  people  care  to  buy  such  service  at  cost  to  pay 
the  minimum  expenses  of  providing  it. 

The  experiment  was  proposed  three  years  ago  and  has 
been  in  actual  operation  some  sixteen  months.  In  the  autumn 
of  1920  a  group  of  persons  interested  in  providing  for  the 
wider  use  of  public  health  nurses  on  some  basis  which 
would  make  continued  support  of  this  service  by  philan- 
thropy unnecessary,  organized  a  committee  on  community 
organization  and  began  to  study  the  problem.  The  idea 
came  from  the  Maternity  Center  Association,  which  had 
demonstrated  the  great  possibilities  in  protecting  and  saving 
the  lives  of  mothers  and  children  through  prenatal  and 
home  nursing  supervision  coupled  with  medical  advice  to 
the  expectant  mother.  The  original  membership  of  the 
committee  and  the  funds  to  underwrite  the  experiment  came 
from  among  the  directors  of  that  association,  but  the  New 
York  Diet  Kitchen  Association  and  the  Henry  Street  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Service,  with  a  number  of  individual  health 
workers,  have  since  cooperated  in  the  project. 

THREE  considerations  gave  shape  and  color  to  the  enter- 
prise. It  was  clear  that  neither  philanthropy  nor  public 
funds,  on  any  present  scale  of  availability,  would  provide  as 
much  nursing  service  as  could  be  absorbed  by  a  community 
with  profitable  results.  It  was  recognized  that  between 
the  groups  served  by  the  free  clinics  and  the  groups  which 
habitually  employed  or  were  able  financially  to  employ 
medical  and  private  nursing  service  to  an  adequate  extent 
there  was  a  no  man's  land  where  families  were  too  inde- 
pendent to  accept  charity  and  yet  had  too  little  surplus  to 
call  the  doctor,  except  for  grave  emergencies,  or  lacked  that 
general  knowledge  of  hygiene  which  money  seldom  buys 
and  the  city  practitioner  has  little  time  to  give.  Finally, 
the  psychology  of  salesmanship  indicated  that  if  increasing 
numbers  of  middle-class  voting,  tax-paying  families  were  to 
be  interested  in  public  health  and  enlisted  in  its  support 
there  was  no  better  method  than  to  sell  them  a  sort  of 
introductory  package.  If  they  could  be  led  to  pay  for  and 
learn  to  appreciate  a  definite  public  health  service  the  road 
would  be  open  to  their  intelligent  participation  in  both 
public  and  private  efforts  to  raise  the  general  health  level. 
The  plan  of  operation  was  to  encourage  some  community 
to  organize  a  cooperative  society  which  should  aim  to  pro- 
vide health  protection  for  every  mother,  infant  and  young 
child  in  the  area  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  The  committee 
began  active  work  in  January,  1921,  with  Mrs.  Clarence 
Mack  as  chairman  and  Ella  Phillips  Crandall  as  executive. 
Group  organizations  for  health,  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  were  studied,  but  there  were  few  precedents 
for  this  type  of  organization.  A  cooperative  medical  society 
at  the  Hague,  with  70,000  members,  and  a  cooperative 
students'  society  at  the  University  of  California,  both  pro- 
viding complete  medical  and  sickness  care,  were  the  nearest 
parallels.  Neither  emphasized  prevention  as  this  committee 
hoped  to  do.  The  cost  of  nursing  and  clinical  service  such 
as  the  three  participating  associations  were  giving  was  also 
carefully  analyzed;  it  was  computed  that  with  an  ideal 
unit  of  5000  members  such  service  could  be  given  at  an  in- 
dividual cost  of  $6  per  year.  The  third  element  in  the 
preliminary  study  was  to  discover  in  New  York  a  district 
where  a  more  or  less  stationary  population,  a  largely  self- 
supporting  citizenship,  and  birth,  death  and  sickness  rates 
conforming  closely  to  general  averages,  promised  favorable 


conditions  for  the  experiment.  A  section  of  West  Harlem 
running  from  i3Oth  to  138th  Streets,  with  a  population 
of  about  20,000,  was  finally  selected.  Here  the  three  co- 
operating organizations  already  maintained  stations. 

In  view  of  the  "prevailing  disapproval  of  the  medical 
profession  of  group  practice  of  medicine"  the  scope  of  the 
service  was  definitely  limited  to  preventive  work  by  physicians 
in  the  health  clinics  and  public  health  nursing  supervision 
and  care.  Every  announcement  of  the  services  offered  in- 
cludes prominently  the  statement  that  "ino  such  advice  or 
examination  will  be  provided  without  consent  of  the  family 
physician."  While  the  support  and  interest  of  practising 
physicians  in  the  society's  work  have  not  as  yet  been  generally 
indicated,  an  increasing  number  are  referring  their  patients 
to  it  and  there  have  been  few  cases  of  definite  failure  in 
cooperation.  Patients  of  70  different  doctors  in  the  district 
have  been  served  by  the  center  with  their  approval. 

By  September  1921,  plans  had  progressed  to  the  point 
where  they  could  be  tentatively  presented  to  a  temporary 
citizens'  committee  which  represented  the  churches,  com- 
mercial organizations,  political  groups,  and  business  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  For  nine  months  the  effort  of  the 
director  and  the  citizens'  committee  were  thrown  into  the 
task  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  neighborhood  and  prepar- 
ing to  begin  pay  service.  Mrs.  Olive  Beason  Husk,  who 
had  directed  municipal  nursing  service  in  Akron,  succeeded 
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AN    ADVENTURE    IN    NON-PHILANTHROPIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 

The  heavy  line  indicates  the  growth  from  month  to  month  of  the 
number  of  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Manhattan  Health 
Society.  Obviously  the  income  from  membership  fees  falls  far 
short,  so  far,  of  meeting  expenses.  But  it  is  steadily  mounting. 
There  has  been  an  uninterrupted  and  fairly  constant  inflow  of 
neia  members:  the  drop  in  July  of  this  year  indicates  a  drastic 
<writinff-off  of  expired  memberships.  The  society  gives  service 
on  a  strictly  pay-as-you-go  basis 

Miss  Crandall  in  December.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  resignations,  false  starts,  disappointments  and  flickering 
support  which  such  groups  normally  encounter,  a  nucleus 
of  local  adherents  continued  to  work  for  the  cooperative 
society  and,  when  service  was  actually  begun  in  June  1922, 
assumed  responsibility  for  carrying  it  on. 

At  first  in  quarters  furnished  by  the  Maternity  Center, 
Diet  Kitchen  and  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  later  in  a  rented 
store,  the  Manhattanville  Health  Society  provided  a  small 
group  of  members  with  a  five-fold  service:  supervision  for 
pregnant  mothers;  assistance  at  confinement  other  than  doc- 
tor's services;  baby  health  service  for  children  under  two 
years;  health  supervision  of  children  from  two  to  six  years;  ,| 
and  visiting  nurse  care  for  sick  persons  of  all  ages  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rules  governing  standardized  visiting 
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nurse  ser\-ice.  Thus  far  the  work  has  followed  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  maternity  center  and  visiting  nurse  service 
rather  closely;  dietetic  instruction  is  next  to  be  developed. 
Already  members  of  the  society  are  beginning  to  urge  the 
addition  of  general  health  examinations,  but  as  this  will 
involve  not  only  additional  outlay  but  a  more  delicate  ad- 
justment between  the  society  and  the  neighborhood  physi- 
cians it  will  not  be  undertaken  in  the  immediate  future. 

IN  the  sanguine  days  of  the  project's  infancy,  committee 
members  talked  of  deferring  actual  operation  until  the 
theoretical  unit  of  5000  members  was  secured.  Sounder 
counsel  led  the  society  to  open  its  doors  with  less  than  a 
hundred  members.  An  anonymous  donor  launched  the  en- 
terprise with  a  gift  of  Sio.ooo.  which  has  already  been 
once  repeated.  Meanwhile  a  regular  membership  has  been 
slowly  —  but  at  an  accelerating  rate  —  building  itself  up. 
There  are  today  more  than  400  persons  entitled,  through 
individual  or  family  memberships,  to  service.  In  August 
1922,  the  fees  received  amounted  to  only  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  service  given;  by  September  1923,  the  intake 
had  climbed  to  25  per  cent  of  the  current  cost.  Forgetting 
the  theoretical  membership,  the  society  now  estimates  that 
if  the  rate  of  membership  increase  continues  to  be  even 
50  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  last  twelve  months,  it  will 
be  on  a  self-supporting  basis  by  January  i,  1926. 

This  favorable  prospect  has  not  been  secured,  however, 
without  successive  changes  in  the  original  plan.  The  citi- 
zens' committee  decided  first  to  increase  very  considerably 
the  area  from  which  memberships  should  be  sought,  and 
from  the  first  the  most  favorable  response  was  from  the 
regions  along  and  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  near  neighbors  of  the  center  at  its  original 
location  were  too  well  accustomed  to  free  service;  they  had 
little  desire  to  pay  $6  for  familiar  facilities,  substantially  un- 
changed. But  families  from  more  prosperous  blocks  tc  the 
north  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  round  out  their  pro- 
vision for  health,  which  the  more  thoughtful  knew  to  be 
inadequate.  Eventually  the  center  itself  followed  this 
manifestation  of  interest,  and  new  quarters  were  opened  last 
in  a  favorably  situated  triangular  building  with  display 
"ige  on  two  important  streets  and  an  entrance  on  West 
1 63rd  Street.  Here  the  leading  factor  in  the  increase  of 
berships  has  been  word-of-mouth  publicity,  and  near 
neighbors  are  joining  the  society  and  telling  their  friends 
about  it  in  a  way  which  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  solid 
growth.  There  is  even  talk  among  the  members  of  doubling 
the  annual  fee.  for  they  realize  that  the  service  they  now 
receive  is  worth  much  more  than  it  costs  them.  The  enter- 
prise has  thus  had  the  fortunate  experience  of  being  con- 
trolled in  essential  respects  by  the  pressure  of  circumstance 
rather  than  by  the  a  priori  planning  which  is  so  likely  to 
wreck  a  neighborhood  project. 

Whether  the  group  will,  within  a  practicable  length  of 
time,  arrive  at  a  completely  self-supporting  basis  for  the 
present  health  services;  whether  the  demand  for  additional 
services  will  outrun  the  growth  of  resources;  whether  the 
net  result  will  be  a  stimulus  to  similar  cooperative  organiza- 
tions elsewhere  or  a  fresh  impulse  toward  increased  municipal 
provision  for  public  health — these  questions  are  yet  to  be 
answered.  Already  the  experiment  is  being  echoed  in  a 
restricted  residence  community  in  Queens  Borough,  which 
k  opening  a  cooperative  health  center  on  a  limited  scale  this 


month,  so  that  the  deductions  from  the  Manhattan  Health 
Society's  relations  with  clients  earning  from  $35  to  $50 
per  week,  with  a  few  families  of  larger  income,  may  in  a 
year  or  two  be  compared  with  the  data  from  a  group  with 
materially  larger  financial  resources.  In  the  meantime  the 
72  expectant  mothers,  the  295  babies,  the  45  children  of 
pre-school  age,  and  the  adults  who  with  children  ill  at  home 
have  received  a  total  of  793  visits  are  all  the  better,  to  an 
incalculable  degree,  for  the  spotless  center  on  i&3rd  Street 
and  its  small  pioneer  staff.  G.  S. 

Teamwork  for  a  City's  Health 

KANSAS  CITY  has  been  reshuffling  its  voluntary  health 
agencies.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  independent  committees  have  joined  ferces,  neces- 
sary tasks  have  been  reallotted,  personnel  resources  have  been 
flexibly  used,  and  the  community's  apparatus  for  promoting 
health  has  been  simplified  and  strengthened.  The  bare 
recital  of  the  steps  already  taken  and  the  results  which  have 
been  achieved  may  be  suggestive  for  other  cities. 

The  first  agency  to  set  up  and  carry  through  a  complete 
city-wide  program  in  its  field  was  the  Children's  Bureau. 
This  grew  out  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Council  of 
Defense,  which  put  on  the  program  of  the  Children's  Year. 
The  bureau  takes  every  year  a  census  of  the  children  of 
pre-school  age  in  Kansas  City,  and  conducts  twice  a  year  a 
physical  examination  of  all  these  children  by  pediatricians, 
moving  its  examination  center  from  school  district  to  school 
district  till  all  the  city  is  covered.  Out  of  a  total  of  18,000 
children  of  pre-school  age  this  bureau  actually  weighed, 
measured  and  examined  last  year  over  15,000,  following 
up  those  who  needed  medical  attention.  It  also  gives 
throughout  the  city  both  individual  and  class  instruction  in 
the  proper  care  of  children.  It  does  not  give  treatment, 
but  refers  patients  to  private  physicians  or  clinics. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  paved  the  way  several 
years  ago  toward  unification  in  its  field,  when  it  furnished 
the  services  of  nurses  free  to  certain  clinics.  When  die 
Charities  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  (which 
handles  our  community  chest)  began  its  work,  there  was 
great  interest  in  clinics.  Settlements  and  child  welfare 
agencies  were  asking  for  money  to  employ  nurses.  It  was 
not  clear  how  much  nurse  help  was  needed,  or  whether 
it  would  overlap  the  work  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion, so  the  Charities  Committee  advised  these  agencies  to 
draw  on  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  for  their  personnel, 
and  promised  to  provide  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
nurses.  During  1920  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  brought 
about  a  conference  between  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
and  all  the  voluntary  agencies  using  nurses  at  which  it  was 
agreed  that  all  the  nurses  would  be  paid  and  supervised 
by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  but  that  they  would 
cooperate  with  all  the  agencies  where  they  were  assigned 
to  work.  This  was  a  real  test  of  tact  and  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned,  but  the  policy  has  vindicated  itself. 
Instead  of  separate  groups  of  child  welfare  nurses,  tuber- 
culosis nurses,  clinic  nurses,  district  nurses,  etc.,  our  one 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  staff  furnishes  nurse  service  to 
fifteen  different  organizations. 

Work  for  school  children  was  then  centered  in  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  which  assumed  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
the  seven  open  air  schoolrooms  in  the  public  schools  (except 
teaching  costs)  formerly  provided  by  the  Tuberculosis 
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Society ;  for  supplying  milk  to  underweight  children,  for- 
merly the  care  of  several  clubs;  and  for  furnishing  eye- 
glasses, braces  and  other  needed  equipment  which  had  been 
given  by  a  number  of  agencies.  The  schools  have  their  own 
comprehensive  plan  of  physical  examination,  health  educa- 
tion, etc.,  and  are  gradually  absorbing  some  of  the  costs 
heretofore  borne  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

A  fourth  unifying  movement  has  just  been  consummated 
by  consolidating  with  the  Tuberculosis  Society  four  com- 
mittees, really  four  incipient  agencies — the  Social  Hygiene 
Committee,  Dental  Hygiene  Committee,  Mental  Hygiene 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Cancer  Control.  Two 
of  these  had  been  originated  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies to  fill  unmet  needs;  two  had  arisen  independently.  The 
new  organization  calls  itself  the  Health  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation, and  while  it  maintains  separate  committees  for  each 
of  the  five  lines  of  work  already  initiated,  it  will  also  take 
up  the  cudgels  against  any  diseases  needing  attention.  Its 
function  will  be  to  promote  individual  health  habits  by  a 
general  educational  program  and  by  directing  "contacts" 
and  "suspects"  who  are  thought  to  be  in  danger  of  disease 
to  the  proper  place  for  examination  and  treatment. 

Still  another  piece  of  correlation  was  worked  out  in- 
cidentally in  the  process  of  consolidating  these  agencies. 
In  the  original  scheme  a  committee  on  housing  and  sanitation, 
which  was  an  embryo  housing  association,  and  a  committee 
on  vital  statistics,  which  had  been  very  active  in  increasing 
birth  registrations,  were  to  become  departments  of  work 
in  the  Health  Conservation  Association.  The  chairman  of 
the  vital  statistics  committee  was  also  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  pure  milk  in  the  Consumers'  League,  and  the  work 
of  that  committee  represented  practically  the  sole  activity  in 
Kansas  City  of  the  Consumers'  League,  which  was  being 
supported  out  of  the  Community  Chest. 

It  was  finally  thought  best  to  make  the  Consumers'  League 
an  agency  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from  those  un- 
healthful  factors  in  their  environment  which  lie  beyond  the 
control  of  the  individual,  and  thus  correlate  its  program 
with  that  of  the  Health  Conservation  Association,  which 
teaches  the  individual  to  use  his  personal  efforts  to  preserve 
his  own  health.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  Con- 
sumers' League  has  taken  over  these  two  committees  and 
broadened  its  program  so  that  it  now  has  committees  on 
pure  milk,  pure  food,  housing  and  sanitation,  and  the  extent 
and  cause  of  disease — the  last  of  which  is  concerned  with 
both  vital  statistics  and  contagious  diseases.  The  Health 
Conservation  Association  is  sharing  its  budget  with  the  Con- 
sumers' League  to  enable  it  to  take  up  this  expanded  pro- 
gram. It  concerns  itself  with  the  corresponding  municipal 
health  activities  in  about  the  same  way  as  a  municipal  re- 
search bureau  enters  into  the  fiscal  and  engineering  problems 
of  a  city.  The  Consumers'  League  shares  this  work  on  en- 
vironment with  the  Safety  Council,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  which  looks  after  all  matters  of  public 
safety  and  helps  to  make  all  places  of  employment  safe  and 
sanitary  in  so  far  as  any  voluntary  agency  assumes  this  func- 
tion. 

The  correlation  of  medical  social  work  began  when  the 
Provident  Association,  our  one  big  family  welfare  agency, 
furnished  from  its  staff  a  medical  social  worker  to  work 
out  family  problems  for  the  patients  at  the  West  Side  Health 
Centre,  a  big  clinic,  and  later  furnished  a  worker  to  handle 
the  family  problems  of  non-Jewish  patients  at  the  Alfred 
Benjamin  Dispensary.  Now  a  general  agreement  has  been 


reached  in  the  council  that  whatever  medical  social  work 
is  needed  by  voluntary  health  agencies  for  other  than  Jewish 
cases  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  staff  of  the  Provident 
Association,  which  has  the  resources  for  relief  when  that 
is  needed. 

There  are  seventeen  clinics  and  outpatient  departments  of 
hospitals  connected  with  different  agencies  in  the  council. 
There  is  no  hospital  federation  in  the  city,  and  most  of  the 
hospitals  do  not  share  in  the  community  chest  or  belong  to 
the  council.  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  recently 
established  a  Committee  on  Medical  Assistance  to  federate 
the  agencies  for  free  medical  treatment,  including  hospitals, 
dispensaries  and  the  charity  work  done  in  private  homes 
by  the  medical  profession.  The  committee  consists  largely 
of  doctors  who  are  chiefs  of  staff  in  the  leading  dispensaries. 
The  Jackson  County  Medical  Society  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  assists  in  making  the  health 
standards  and  policies  for  the  community. 

All  the  health  agencies  in  the  council  are  members  of  the 
Health  Division.  This  division  meets  by  itself  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  health  problems  and  practically  settles  the  health 
policies  for  the  Council.  The  official  membership  of  the 
division  is  made  up  of  the  presidents  and  executives  of  the 
following  agencies: 

Jackson  County  Medical  Society 

Children's  Bureau 

Health  Conservation  Association 

Committee   on   Medical   Assistance 

Visiting  Nurse  Association 

Provident  Association 

Consumer's  League 

Safety   Council   and 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Public  Health. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  E.  H.  Bullock,  is 
a  delegate  at  large  in  the  council  and  the  chairman  of  the 
division  is  Dr.  C.  B.  Francisco,  president  of  the  Jackson 
County  Medical  Society.  As  a  result  of  all  this  correlation 
the  Jackson  County  Medical  Society  and  the  Health  Division 
of  the  council,  in  whose  conferences  the  representatives  of 
the  municipal  health  department  are  asked  to  sit,  work  out 
general  policies  for  the  voluntary  agencies  such  as  are  set 
forth  above. 

The  Health  Conservation  Association,  dealing  with  the 
general  public,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  dealing  with  school 
children,  and  the  Children's  Bureau  dealing  with  pre-school 
children,  instruct  and  stimulate  the  individuals  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  personally  to  protect  and  promote  their 
own  health.  These  pass  along  cases  requiring  examination 
and  treatment  to  the  agencies  for  such  work  which  are 
correlated  under  the  Committee  on  Medical  Assistance. 
When  people  have  been  examined  and  placed  on  treatment 
they  receive  such  follow  up  visits  as  are  necessary  from  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association.  If  their  recovery  hinges  on 
the  adjustment  of  home  conditions  this  work  is  undertaken 
by  the  case  workers  from  the  Provident  Association.  If 
behind  the  illness  lies  bad  housing  or  tainted  food  or  any 
similar  bad  environmental  condition  this  is  referred  to  the 
Consumers'  League;  if  the  individual's  health  is  being  in- 
jured by  unfit  working  conditions  these  are  given  attention 
by  the  Safety  Council.  The  progress  of  a  case  through 
these  various  steps  in  the  health  program  is  traced  through 
the  Social  Service  Exchange  operated  by  the  council.  We 
now  need  machinery  to  trace  cases  and  report  back  what 
has  been  accomplished — not  merely  the  names  of  the  agencies 
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involved.  This  is  the  next  problem  for  solution.  Of  course 
this  whole  network  of  the  voluntary  health  agencies  is  co- 
ordinated with  the  various  activities  of  the  municipal  health 
department.  L.  A.  HALBERT 

The   Preface   to   Prevention 

THE  American  Medical  Association,  through  its  Council 
on  Health  and  Public  Instruction,  has  endorsed  the 
idea  of  periodic  health  examinations  and  is  issuing  advice 
and  instruction  forms  to  private  physicians  so  that  they  can 
make  these  examinations  for  their  patients.  This  lends 
official  medical  sanction  to  an  idea  which  has  thus  far  been 
urged  very  largely  by  lay  and  industrial  bodies,  with  the 
backing  of  only  a  very  limited  number  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. This  new  alignment  of  the  doctors  lends  also 
special  timeliness  to  a  report  of  the  results  of  health  examina- 
tions recently  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Dispensary 
Development  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New  York. 
When  the  committee  started  its  work  two  years  ago  for 
the  improvement  of  dispensary  service,  it  found  through  a 
survey  that  no  one  of  nearly  one  hundred  dispensaries  con- 
nected with  the  hospitals  of  New  York  City  had  developed 
the  technique  of  preventive  health  work  for  adults.  Health 
examinations  made  by  a  physician  for  the  purpose  of  apprais- 
ing bodily  efficiency  or  well-being,  of  indicating  weaknesses 
or  defects,  and  of  advising  hygienic  and  remedial  measures, 
are  the  proper  preface  to  preventive  medicine  for  the  indi- 
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vidual.  The  negative  attitude  towards  preventive  work  ap- 
pears to  be  due  chiefly  to  a  general  absorption  of  interest 
among  the  doctors  in  the  treatment  of  disease  conditions 
demanding  immediate  relief,  as  well  as  to  a  prevailing  feel- 
ing among  boards  of  trustees  that  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity are  adequately  met  by  the  attention  given  to  ail- 
ments already  sufficiently  advanced  to  bring  the  patients 
voluntarily  to  the  clinics.  In  addition  to  these  deterrents  to 
health  work  in  the  clinics  now  operating,  inadequate  follow- 
up  work  usually  prevents  the  acquisition  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  results  achieved  through  the  clinical 
treatment. 

Consequently,  the  committee  organized  a  series  of  health 
examination  clinics  where  subjects  were  examined  for  a 
nominal  fee,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  procedure 
which  would  supplement  in  the  most  efficient  manner  the 
present  dispensary  system.  For  the  effective  carrying  out 
of  this  intention  it  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  several  social 
agencies  in  the  rooms  of  which  the  clinics  where  held. 

The  three  agencies  first  chosen  were  the  Mulberry 
Community  House  on  Mott  Street,  which  operates  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  (no  charge  was  made  here  as  it  was  against  the 
principles  of  the  organization)  ;  the  sgth  Street  Neighbor- 
hood House  at  315  East  jgth  Street,  maintained  by  the 
Community  Church,  and  the  7gth  Street  Branch  of  the 
Henry  Street  Nursing  Service.  These  groups  were  chosen 
because  the  district  presided  over  by  each  presented  some 
phase  particularly  fertile  in  material  for  the  proposed  study. 
A  short  time  later  the  West  Side  Settlement  of  Greenwich 
House  was  added  to  the  list  of  organizations  where  clinics 
were  held.  This  agency  was  chosen  because  it  was  frequent- 
ed by  a  group  of  people  whose  aim  was  mental  and  physical 
improvement,  rather  than  the  relief  of  acute  medical  and 
surgical  conditions,  as  proved  the  case  to  a  large  degree  in 
the  other  stations. 

>es  and  social  workers  in  the  districts  covered  were 
generally  quick  to  respond  to  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
committee,  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  patients  examined 
during  the  first  year  were  referred  by  these  workers,  who  had 
subsequent  charge  of  the  follow-up  work. 

From  this,  however,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  all 
these  examinees  were  socially  dependent;  on  the  contrary, 
only  22  per  cent  belonged  in  that  category,  though  a  large 
number  were,  of  course,  of  low  economic  status,  which  fact 
would  make  the  result  of  this  survey  slightly  different  from 
those  of  one  conducted  under  other  circumstances.  Of  the 
whole  group,  only  21  per  cent  found  their  incomes  sufficient 
for  their  needs ;  54  per  cent  were  subsisting  upon  inadequate 
amounts,  and  22  per  cent  were  dependent  upon  outside  aid. 
The  living  conditions  of  most  of  the  families  were  unsatis- 
factory-, So  per  cent  of  the  homes  having  less  than  one  room 
per  person.  Of  the  adults  69.5  per  cent  were  foreign-born ; 
4.9  per  cent  native-born  of  foreign  parents,  and  15.6  per 
cent  native-born  of  native  parents,  while  42  per  cent  of  the 
entire  group  were  Italians. 

In  bringing  the?e  people  for  examination  the  social  visitors 
were  able  to  render  important  service  by  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  most  of  them  lived 
— their  habits,  personalities  and  occupations — information 
necessary  to  the  physician  in  forming  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  needs  of  the  cases. 
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For  many  years  one  of  the  cooperating  organizations  had 
been  helping  support  a  family  of  seven — father,  mother  and 
five  children.  Both  the  man  and  his  wife  were  on  the 
agency  books  as  "neurasthenics."  For  years  the  pallid  little 
man  had  been  traipsing  about  from  clinic  to  clinic  amassing 
diagnoses  as  a  book-lover  collects  first  editions,  but  in  spite 
of  his  clinical  souvenirs  the  basic  trouble  had  never  been 
discovered  and  treated  and  "neurasthenia"  was  used  as  a 
blanket  term. 

The  children,  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  5  years,  were 
examined  at  a  health  clinic,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest 
daughter  who  was  working — somewhat  against  her  will — 
and  made  that  an  excuse  for  not  appearing.  The  second 
child,  May,  14  years  old,  was  underweight  and  of  dejected 
appearance.  Her  posture  was  shocking  and  she  and  her 
brother  a  year  younger  were  obviously  under  the  thumb  of 
the  tyrannical  old  man  who  was  fast  impressing  upon  them 
the  idea  that  they  were  the  innocent  victims  of  fate  and 
deserved  a  free  living  from  the  world.  Examination  of  the 
two  younger  children  showed  the  youngest,  a  boy  of  five, 
as  yet  little  touched  by  the  home  atmosphere,  and  he  had 
no  immediate  requirement  beyond  a  change  of  diet.  The 
girl  of  eight  was  subject  to  inexplicable  tantrums  and 
violently  resisted  any  effort  to  help  her.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  child  be  referred  with  her  father  and  mother  to 
the  psychiatric  social  worker,  and  that  after  correction  of 
these  matters,  her  nasal  and  dental  condition  should  receive 
attention.  The  elder  boy  and  girl  were  given  instruction 
in  hygiene  and  sent  to  a  health  center  where  physical  exer- 
cises are  specially  developed  to  meet  individual  needs. 

It  would  have  been  virtually  impossible  to  change  the 
attitude  of  the  father  who  had  believed  himself  ill  for 
twenty  years  and  was  quite  inured  to  the  humiliation  of 
accepting  help.  His  state  of  mind,  if  it  had  ever  been 
sensitive,  was  comparable  to  that  of  little  Dorrit's  father, 
whose  weakness  became  in  time  his  pride.  A  vigorous  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  the  social  workers,  however,  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  building  up  the  health  and  stimulating 
the  pride  of  the  children,  who  were  being  urged  along  the 
way  to  an  indefinite  dependence  by  their  parents. 

The  merit  in  checking  what  bid  fair  to  develop  into  an 
entire  dynasty  of  chronic  dependents  is  too  obvious  for 
further  comment,  but  the  entertaining,  though  irritating, 
sequel  is  worthy  of  a  little  more  space.  Finding  itself 
suddenly  the  object  of  increasing  ministrations,  the  family's 
instinct  for  publicity  expanded,  and  the  domestic  version 
of  their  sad  tale  found  its  way  to  the  ears  of  a  reporter 
for  a  local  East  Side  paper.  He  went  to  see  the  afflicted 
family,  his  pencil  poised  for  a  "sob"  story,  and  he  got  it — 
for  a  price. 

A  rule  of  the  health  clinics  provided  that  no  patients 
being  treated  at  other  dispensaries  should  be  received,  nor 
were  those  whose  condition  required  treatment  by  private 
physicians  or  dispensaries  given  hygienic  direction  which 
might  interfere  with  the  methods  of  the  other  doctors. 
Only  to  those  whose  hygienic  condition  required  revision 
by  the  examinee  himself  did  the  doctor  give  explicit  in- 
structions, verbal  and  written.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  970  subjects  examined  in  the  entire  course  of 
the  clinical  work  603  were  referred  to  doctors  or  dis- 
pensaries, while  only  24  persons  were  found  completely 
normal  and  needing  neither  treatment  nor  advice.  Of  the 


remaining  343,  52  per  cent  required  especially  health  ad- 
vice relating  to  diet,  14  per  cent  relating  to  exercise,  and 
IO  per  cent  fell  below  the  standard  of  cleanliness. 

The  report  gives  in  full  detail  the  methods  pursued  dur- 
ing the  experimental  period,  and  the  conclusions  reached 
by  its  means.  The  findings  of  chief  interest  to  social  work- 
ers are  as  follows: 

The  persons  who  may  be  expected  to  benefit  most  large- 
ly from  the  health  examinations  are,  as  previously  intimated, 
those  not  suffering  from  evident  illness,  possessing  sufficient 
intelligence  to  profit  by  the  health  advice,  and  having  in- 
comes which  allow  them  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  The  private  practitioner  is  considered  the  most  suita- 
ble resort  for  this  class  of  person.  As  the  technique  of 
the  examinations  differs  from  the  usual  medical  procedure 
only  in  the  point  of  view- — the  physician  must  be  interested 
for  the  time  in  promoting  health  instead  of  treating  disease 
— it  is  pointed  out  that  family  physicians  offer  the  most 
logical  qualifications  for  conducting  the  examinations  since 
they  are  already  familiar  with  the  environment  of  the 
examinee.  For  the  benefit  of  those  unable  to  pay  the  fees 
of  a  private  physician  or  requiring  special  study,  health 
centers  serving  defined  areas  or  health  clinics  established 
in  connection  with  medical  institutions  are  suggested.  The 
Cornell  Clinic  has  recently  established  a  health  clinic  where, 
for  a  fee  of  $5.00,  such  examinations  can  be  secured.  The 
Health  Department  is  offering  service  without  charge  in 
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the  East  Harlem  Health  Center,  but  with  its 
present  budget,  the  possibility  of  the  depart- 
ment's extending  this  work  further  appears  to 
be  limited. 

People  below  the  standards  of  the  above- 
mentioned  group  seldom  gain  much  from  the 
examinations,  owing  to  financial 
restrictions  and  lack  of  interest,  and 
in  regard  to  the  socially  dependent 
group,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
majority  require  medical  attention 
primarily,  pushing  the  health  work 
to  a  secondary  place. 

Despite  the  frequent  necessity  for 
medical  treatment,  however,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  economical- 
ly  dependent    remain   who 
could  be  greatly  improved 
2  AJfel      in  hygienic  condition  or  who 
might   become   fit   subjects 
for   examination    after   the 
medical  correction  of  their 
flagrant  ills.     The  expense 
of  establishing  several  clin- 
ics under  the  independent 
auspices    of     each     society 


This  is  the  tsay  the  970  people 
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Dispensary  Development  v;ere 
classified  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
amination. Only  one  in  forty 
needed  neither  treatment  nor 
advice 


would  hardly  be  justifiable,  and  the  concentration  of  all  the 
organization's  health  work  at  its  headquarters  would  present 
difficulties  of  transportation  and  escort.  The  most  practical 
plan,  therefore,  would  include  an  alliance  of  the  social  with 
the  mec  rations,  if  the  latter  follow  out  the  recom- 

mendations of  the  committee  and  add  special  health  ex- 
amination departments  to  the  large  dispensaries. 

The  committee  also  proposes  health  examination  work 
as  a  suitable  field  for  municipal  endeavor,  as  well  as  a 
reasonable  object  of  private  support  during  the  present  ex- 
perimental period  when  public  interest  has  not  yet  been 
stimulated  to  the  point  of  providing  adequate  funds  for  the 
adequate  maintenance  of  health  examinations  by  the  Health 
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CANCER  WEEK  has  been  expanded  this  year  into  an  open 
season  of  six  months  during  which  officers  and  sympathizers 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  will  carry 
on  a  ser.  regional  campaigns  covering  the  United  States 

and  Canada  to  educate  the  public  in  the  early  symptoms  and 
necessity  for  competent  and  prompt  treatment  of  the  disease. 
The  first  campaign  starts  October  15  in  the  Northwest;  the 
last  ends  May  14,  1924,  in  the  New  England  states.  Almost  co- 
incident with  the  start  of  the  campaigns.  New  York  City 
announces  the  establishment  under  the  Department  of  Public 
W  elfare.  of  a  cancer  institute  for  the  free  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  care  of  indigent  persons  suffering  from  the  disease. 

SCHOOL  OPENED  this  fall  in  a  country  district  of  Alpena 
County.  Michigan,  with  a  roll-call  of  thirty-six  children.  A 
few  days  later  the  doctor  from  the  state  Health  Clinic  came 
to  weigh  and  measure  and  examine,  for  that  school  had  a  black 
mark  on  the  state  health  department's  books.  Two  sisters  who 
had  taught  there  had  been  found  tuberculous,  and  last  May 
its  26  pupils  were  examined  and  1 1  of  them  rated  as  positive 
or  suspected  cases  of  tuberculosis.  This  fall  the  showing  was 
even  more  discouraging:  the  6  new  pupils  were  passed  as  all 


right,  but  14  of  the  30  who  had  attended  school  before  showed 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  state  health  department  has 
recommended  that  the  school  be  conducted  on  the  open  air 
plan,  with  rest  periods,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
physician,  and  warnings  are  out  to  school  boards  and  teacher* 
and  parents  in  general  of  the  moral  of  unceasing  vigilance 
illustrated  so  tragically  in  the  story  of  one  country  district. 

WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  has  to  teach  in  the  way 
of  health  administration  will  be  summed  up  in  conferences  in 
November  when  representatives  of  two  hemispheres  and 
eighteen  different  countries  re-convene  at  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss their  study  of  the  health  departments  of  our  states 
and  cities.  The  group,  which  includes  some  of  the  most 
eminent  sanitarians  of  the  world,  came  to  this  country  early 
in  September  in  the  third  general  interchange  of  health  officers 
arranged  under  the  health  section  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Their  first  concern  was  the  national  health  organization,  as 
administered  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  later 
observations  have  included  the  work  of  states  and  cities  of  the 
South  and  the  North,  notably  Richmond,  Virginia;  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina;  Montgomery,  Alabama;  Syracuse,  New 
York;  Allentown,  Pennsylvania;  and  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

THE  MODERN  HOSPITAL  is  not  only  a  repair  shop  but 
a  school,  which  aims  to  educate  physician  and  layman  alike 
in  curing  and  preventing  disease.  In  its  new  building,  planned 
as  a  medical  center  for  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City, 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  is  to  have  an  auditorium  for  free  public 
lectures  on  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  the  prevention  of  illness. 
The  Lying-in  Hospital  of  New  York,  with  a  history  of  nearly 
a  century  and  a  quarter  of  distinguished  service,  and  an  organ- 
ization which  provides  for  the  instruction  of  the  mother  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  care  at  confinement,  and  a  follow-up 
of  the  well  baby  for  two  years  to  keep  it  well,  has  issued  a 
report  on  a  less  familiar  aspect  of  its  educational  work.  Within 
the  last  decade,  besides  the  369  internes  and  2,555  nurses  who 
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physicians   v:ho   have   come  to   the  Lyina-ln-Hospital,  Keiz   fork, 

vAthin  the  last  decade,  for  special  training  in   obstetrics.     There 

is  at  least  one  of  these  physicians  in  every  state 

have  taken  their  training  there,  the  Lying-in  Hospital  awarded 
certificates  to  nearly  2.000  physicians  who  came  to  it  for  the 
specific  instruction  and  experience  which  is  to  be  had  only  in 
a  large  and  specialized  medical  center.  Seventeen  hundred  of 
these  physicians  are  practicing  in  the  United  States,  in  every 
state  in  the  union,  1,200  in  communities  outside  New  York 
City,  and  622  in  towns  and  villages  of  less  than  25,000 
population.  Professional  education  in  obstetrics  is  of  special 
importance  in  the  United  States,  where  the  death  rate  from 
maternal  causes  has  shown  little  if  any  reduction  in  recent 
years,  despite  the  general  downward  tendency  of  other  death 
rates,  and  compares  unfavorably  with  most  of  the  European 
countries  and  Japan. 
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Andrew  Furuseth  Stands  Pat 


CRAFT  unionism  personified  in  the  Sailors  Union 
on  the  cargo-boats  and  along  the  water-fronts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  fighting  with  its  back  to  the 
wall.    And  Andrew  Furuseth,  its  champion,  is  a 
lonelier  man  than  ever.     At  sixty-nine  he  has  come  back 
from  Washington  to  his  obscure  lodgings  and  his  old  haunts 
on  the  San  Francisco  water-front,  and  is  spending  long  days 
among  the  men  of  the  lumber  schooners  and  the  intercoastal 
freighters  and  the  oil  tankers  and  the  off-shore  liners,  ex- 
horting like  a  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  I.  W.  W.  comes  at  him  from  the  rear,  fighting  him 
with  ribald  tomahawk-and-war-whoop  tactics.  On  his  flank 
press  the  organized  longshoremen  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  demanding  amalgamation  and  blaming  him 
for  their  common  weakness.  And  on  his  front  stand  the 
organized  ship-owners,  a  remorseless  phalanx  carrying  the 
banner  of  the  open  shop,  victorious  at  last  after  a  campaign 
planned  and  executed  by  the  United  States  Government 
through  its  shipping  board. 

Membership  in  the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific  has 
dwindled  from  6,500  to  3,OOO,  and  the  union  agreement 
has  disappeared  from  industrial  relations  even  in  the  Pacific 
lumber-carrying  trade,  whose  union  seamen  gave  Furuseth 
to  the  labor  movement  and  for  forty  years  carried  the  burden 
of  sailor  improvement  for  the  entire  country.  That  3,000 
seamen  continue  to  pay  dues  to  the  union  is  both  a  tribute 
to  Furuseth  and  a  sign  that  the  open  shop  is  no  paradise. 
Furuseth  will  tell  you  that  passenger  and  freight  vessels 
are  grossly  undermanned,  that  the  best  of  the  old  able  sea- 
men have  deserted  the  sea,  and  that  travel  on  the  Pacific 
is  hazardous  as  never  before. 

Longshoremen  fare  no  better.  Local  unions  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association  are  skeletons,  and  in 
their  weakness  the  orthodox  officers  have  been  driven  to  look 
tolerantly  in  the  direction  of  a  dual  organization,  that  ulti- 
mate wickedness  in  the  labor  movement.  The  Federation 
of  Marine  Transport  Workers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
organized  two  years  ago  on  Puget  Sound  by  frustrated  but 
undiscouraged  unionists  in  search  of  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  irreconcilable  craft  unionism  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  industrial  unionism  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  whose  battle- 
cry  was  drawing  recruits  from  both  sailors  and  longshore- 
men by  the  thousand.  In  San  Francisco  the  local  of  the 
I.  L.  A.  went  over  to  the  federation  in  a  body,  only  to  with- 
draw when  its  officers  found  that  the  veteran  and  orthodox 
rank  and  file  of  this  Catholic  city  suspected  the  federation 
as  I.  W.  W.  in  disguise.  At  San  Pedro,  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  federation  failed  to  absorb  the  longshore- 
men's local,  but  it  did  get  several  hundred  of  its  members, 
and  was  thought  to  be  thriving  until  the  I.  W.  W.  on 
April  26  last  stole  a  march  on  it  by  calling  a  strike  four 
days  before  the  date  set  by  the  federation.  On  the  sound 
the  federation  is  stronger,  and  on  June  18,  at  a  conference 
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at  Vancouver,  the  I.  L.  A.  locals  and  the  Federation  of 
the  Sound  Ports  agreed  to  work  together.  San  Francisco 
longshoremen  meanwhile  are  reorganizing  in  the  orthodox 
I.  L.  A.  local  with  a  hard  fight  ahead  of  them  against  the 
"company  union"  organized  by  the  owners  in  1919. 

They  are  now  planning  a  similar  union  for  sailors.  Sev- 
eral facts  in  this  situation  stand  out  inviting  quick  and 
easy  appraisal.  Perhaps  the  most  sensational  is  the  deliber- 
ate attempt  of  American  ship-owners  and  American  govern- 
ment officials  to  destroy  the  prestige  and  the  following  of  a 
man  preeminently  distinguished  in  American  labor  leadership 
for  his  honesty,  his  passionate  loyalty  to  the  public  interest, 
and,  above  all,  for  his  life-long  devotion  to  craft  efficiency, 
to  the  instinct  of  workmanship,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
sailors'  status  not  only  socially  and  economically,  but  also  as 
loyal,  skilled,  responsible  servants  of  mankind.  The  owners 
have  done  their  best  to  scrap  this  man  and  his  work,  and 
to  accomplish  it  they  have  chosen,  with  open  eyes,  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  I.  W.  W.  on  the  theory  that 
with  Furuseth  out  of  the  way,  they  could  rely  on  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  to  dispose  of  the  reds. 

It  is  an  ironic  circumstance  that  of  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Seamen's  Act,  which  was  framed  by  the  Seamens  Union, 
the  one  operating  most  effectively  at  the  moment  is  its  repeal 
of  the  old  laws  for  the  punishment  of  deserters  from  for- 
eign vessels.  It  is  working,  just  as  Furuseth  said  it  would 
work,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  particularly  the  American  ship-owner,  by  for- 
cing up  wages  on  German  and  other  foreign  ships  and  thus 
equalizing  costs  which  might  otherwise  work  disastrously 
against  Americans  in  the  foreign  trade. 

The  Man  behind  the  Champion 

We  have  in  Furuseth's  championing  of  craft  unionism  a 
conviction,  based  on  fifty  years  of  experience,  acting  on  a 
mind  of  utter  integrity  and  extraordinary  power  and  on  a 
spirit  scorning  the  expedient,  rejecting  self-interest,  and 
craving  perfection.  As  a  man  who  believes  in  education  and 
welcomes  cooperation  with  brain-workers,  he  has  been  par- 
ticularly stung  and  exasperated  by  our  quite  general  and,  as 
he  thinks,  uncritical  acceptance  of  industrial  unionism.  And 
as  one  who  has  criticized  him  very  sharply  and  confidently 
in  these  pages,  the  writer  wishes  to  try  at  this  time  to  present 
the  facts  and  Furuseth's  views  quite  objectively. 

The  facts  come  first.  The  most  striking  is  the  ship- 
owners' deliberate  choice  of  the  I.  W.  W.  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  I  am  convinced  that  Furuseth  speaks  the  truth 
when  he  charges  that  for  two  years  and  more  the  owners 
have  given  employment  freely  to  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
while  refusing  it  to  active  union  men,  and  that  they  have 
done  this  in  pursuance  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  using  the 
I.  W.  W.  to  disrupt  and  destroy  craft  unionism,  already 
weakened  by  their  staggering  offensive  of  May  1921. 

In  his  quite  understandable  bitterness,   Furuseth  charges 
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that  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders  are  in  the  pay  of  the  owners. 
"Crooks  to  plan,  enthusiasts  to  propagate,  and  fools  to  fol- 
low," is  his  picturesque  formula.  As  a  group,  the  I.  W.  \V. 
needs  no  defense  against  that  charge.  Men  don't  face  beat- 
ings and  death  and  long  penitentiary'  terms  by  the  score  for 
a  few  dollars  of  ship-owners'  money.  And  nothing  could  be 
more  unfair  than  to  stigmatize  the  organization  by  exploit- 
ing the  discovery  of  employer  detectives  and  provocateurs  in 
its  ranks.  On  the  same  count  many  labor  organizations  in 
America  could  be  damned. 

The  ship-owners  themselves  had  no  such  illusion.  What 
they  relied  on  was  not  bribe-money  and  subsidized  "wob- 
blies,"  but  the  California  criminal  syndicalism  law.  Let  the 
"wobblies"  divide  and  disrupt  the  A.  F.  of  L.  organizations, 
and  then  we'll  take  care  of  them! 

The  March   of  the  Wobblies 

For  two  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  seamen's  strike 
and  three  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  longshoremen,  the 
ship-owners'  policy  seemed  to  work.  Using  these  defeats 
as  a  talking-point  for  industrial  unionism,  the  I.  W.  W.  in- 
creased its  membership  aboard  ship  and  on  the  docks,  and 
drew  to  itself  whatever  impulse  to  organize  remained.  Mean- 
while the  criminal  syndicalism  law  was  brought  into  play 
to  keep  the  situation  in  hand.  A  steady  stream  of  I.  W.  W. 
organizers  and  members  moved  from  the  Los  Angeles  courts 
to  the  gates  of  San  Quentin  penitentiary.  In  San  Francisco, 
District  Attorney  Brady  refused  to  prosecute  under  the  law. 
But  sailors  and  longshoremen  are  migratory,  and  "wobbly" 
organizers  more  so.  Sooner  or  later  the  more  effective  lead- 
ers would  be  caught  within  Los  Angeles  county,  at  the  Port 
of  San  Pedro,  and  sent  to  San  Quentin  under  indeterminate 
sentences  of  I  to  14.  years. 

Then  came  the  I.  W.  W.  strike  call  of  April  26.  It 
was  to  be  a  nation-wide  protest  against  the  imprisonment 
of  political  prisoners,  but  in  California  it  was  effective  only 
at  San  Pedro,  the  port  where  prosecutions  under  the  crimi- 
nal syndicalism  law  had  been  most  successful  and  continuous! 
Southern  California  is  undergoing  its  greatest  building 
boom,  and  every  stick  of  lumber  comes  in  over  the  San 
Pedro  docks.  The  merchants  supplying  a  population  of  a 
million  in  and  around  Los  Angeles  depend  very  largely 
for  eastern  manufactured  goods  on  the  intercoastal  freight- 
ers that  come  through  the  canal  and  dock  at  San  Pedro  on 
their  way  to  San  Francisco.  All  this  vitally  important 
traffic  was  utterly  paralyzed,  and  the  losses  mounted  into 
the  millions.  Four  large  intercoastal  lines  declared  an  em- 
bargo and  refused  to  send  their  freighters  to  San  Pedro 
until  the  strike  ended.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber  lay  immobile  on  the  decks  of  steam-schooners  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  that  crowded  even-  berth  and  lay 
anchored  in  the  outer  harbor. 

It  was  a  characteristic  I.  W.  W.  strike.  Crowds  moved 
about  with  a  holiday  afflatus,  cheered  I.  W.  W.  speakers, 
sang  I.  W.  W.  songs.  The  owner  of  a  popular  pool-hall 
hung  a  sign  in  his  window  announcing  that  only  Wobblies 
were  employed  there.  First  of  the  strikers'  demands  was 
the  repeal  of  the  criminal  syndicalism  law  and  release  of 
the  men  convicted  under  it.  Even  this  demand  had  no 
reference  to  any  immediate  objective,  for  the  legislature  had 
adjourned  for  two  years.  Of  actual  job  grievances,  there 
was  only  one — "Fink  Hall,"  an  open-shop  employment 
office.  No  negotiations  were  attempted.  It  was  a  joyous 


demonstration  of  power.  It  lasted  a  month,  and  was 
called  off  willingly  enough  after  the  Los  Angeles  police  de- 
partment made  wholesale  arrests,  including  Upton  Sinclair. 
According  to  constructive  trades-union  standards,  the 
strike  was  a  failure.  "Fink  Hall"  continues  to  be  the  only 
place  where  a  man  may  seek  employment  on  the  docks  or 
aboard  ship,  and  the  lines  there  are  drawn  tighter  than  ever. 
On  July  12,  44  of  the  strike  leaders  were  started  on  their 
journey  to  San  Quentin  prison  in  a  special  car.  All  sen- 
tences under  the  law  are  indeterminate,  from  one  to  four- 
teen years.  The  I.  W.  W.  longshoremen  at  San  Pedro 
promptly  called  a  five-day  protest  strike,  which  began  on 
July  13.  Only  a  minority  responded.  Then  a  new  offensive 
was  launched  against  the  I.  W.  W..  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento  officials  and  newspapers  have  matched 
those  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  zeal  and  frequency  with  which 
they  have  used  the  criminal  syndicalism  law.  Sacramento 
is  the  labor  market  nearest  the  lumber  camps  of  the  Sierras 
and  the  large  ranches  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  But  since 
last  winter,  when  a  committee  of  influential  liberals  in  San 
Francisco  and  neighboring  cities  came  out  against  the  law 
and  demanded  its  repeal,  jury  convictions  have  been  harder 
to  obtain  at  Sacramento.  Now  the  district  attorney  of 
Sacramento  and  the  state  attorney-general,  U.  S.  Webb, 
have  gone  into  superior  court  and  obtained  a  temporary 
blanket  injunction  under  which  any  member  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
may  be  brought  into  court  in  any  county,  adjudged  in  con- 
tempt, and  thrown  into  jail  without  jury  trial.  The  failure 
of  force  tactics  in  dealing  with  the  organization  seems  ob- 
vious. But  the  answer  of  the  authorities  and  the  employ- 
ing interests  is  more  force.  And  the  I.  W.  W.  respond 
by  announcing  that  the  San  Pedro  protest  strike  will  be 
indefinitely  extended. 

In  the  Wake  of  the  Strike 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  San  Pedro  strike  of  last 
May  must  be  seen  as  a  victory.  It  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  the  criminal  syndicalism  law,  of  repressive  measures  that 
violate  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  law  has  not  once  been  applied,  not  a  man 
left  his  work,  although  the  strike  call  was  general.  It 
demonstrated  the  persistence  among  men  of  that  impulse 
and  will  to  resist  oppression  on  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
all  our  liberties  rest.  It  aroused  the  liberals  of  southern 
California  when  it  seemed  that  nothing  would  ever  arouse 
them.  It  has  put  the  repressive  labor  policy  of  the  Los 
Angeles  business  community,  its  reliance  on  force,  on  the 
defensive  before  its  own  people  and  before  the  country. 
Thanks  largely  to  Upton  Sinclair,  a  southern  California 
branch  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  doing 
vigorous  and  effective  work.  The  Los  Angeles  Church 
Federation  and  many  influential  club-women  are  aroused. 
There  is  dissent  in  the  councils  of  Los  Angeles  employers. 

For  the  rest,  the  quieter  men  among  the  strikers  are 
asking:  "What  did  it  get  us?"  The  I.  W.  W.  might  well 
reply:  "What  did  the  longshoremen's  strike  of  1919  get 
you?  Or  the  seamen's  strike  of  1921?  At  least  we  don't 
assess  you  year  in  and  year  out  to  support  leaders  who  use 
you  as  stepping-stones  to  political  preferment." 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I.  W.  W.  tactics  are  right. 
What  I  do  mean  is  that  I.  W.  W.  failures  must  be  judged 
side  by  side  with  the  failures  of  the  orthodox  craft  unionism. 
In  the  west  the  I.  W.  W.  has  earned  its  right  to  this  sort 
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of  examination  by  its  unquestioned  success  in  vastly  improv- 
ing conditions  in  the  lumber  industry  and  among  migratory 
workers,  and  by  its  power  of  survival  in  the  face  of  the 
bitterest  repression.  But  there  is  a  third  choice.  There  is 
the  unionism  toward  which  English  labor  is  striving,  a 
unionism  that  aims  at  solidarity  as  between  crafts  without 
losing  the  training  and  the  discipline  and  the  cumulative 
power,  both  economic  and  political,  of  a  responsible, 
closely-organized,  far-seeing  movement. 

The  longshoremen  are  ready.  Anthony  Chlopek,  inter- 
national president  of  the  seriously  weakened  I.  L.  A.,  is 
trying  once  more  to  overcome  Andrew  Furuseth's  resist- 
ance to  amalgamation  or  federation  between  the  seamen  and 
the  longshoremen.  Furuseth  has  finally  agreed  to  meet  a 
committee  of  the  longshoremen  during  the  current  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Portland- 
But  in  his  letter  of  agreement  he  adds,  "Talk  will  cost  us 
nothing." 

The  issues  between  Furuseth  and  the  longshoremen  could 
be  so  stated  as  to  suggest  a  mere  jurisdictional  dispute. 
Furuseth  insists  that  to  the  sailor  shall  be  conceded  all  work 
between  the  rails  of  the  vessel.  Sailors  are  still  subject  to 
the  immemorial  custom  of  signing  on  for  the  voyage  and 
being  paid  off  when  it  ends.  If  longshoremen  are  to  be 
permitted  to  load  and  discharge  cargo,  the  sailor  must  quit 
his  ship  when  it  docks  and  remain  idle  without  pay  until  it 
is  ready  to  sail  again.  But  Furuseth  wants  more  for  his 
men  than  a  few  days'  more  wages.  He  wishes  to  establish 
their  standing  as  all-around  craftsmen,  and  he  insists  that 
an  efficient  sailor  is  also  a  longshoreman  and  a  rigger  and 
is  not  to  be  shouldered  out  of  the  way  when  his  vessel 
enters  port.  George  McNulty,  secretary  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco local  of  longshoremen,  says  that  his  union  is  ready 
to  agree  that  the  sailor  shall  do  all  the  work  between  rails. 
If  a  mere  jurisdictional  dispute  were  all  that  prevented 
federation,  a  settlement  would  be  within  sight.  But  it  is 
not.  There  is  Furuseth's  ingrained  individualism  and  self- 
reliance.  He  has  transferred  to  his  craft,  to  the  craft  of 
seamanship,  the  identical  philosophy  that,  when  applied  to 
the  individual  man,  underlies  the  simon-pure  laissez  faire 
capitalism. 

The  issue  is  so  vital  in  American  labor  organization  and 
Furuseth  is  so  well  entitled  to  speak  for  what  has  become 
the  unpopular  side  that  it  should  be  worth  while  to  print 
Furuseth's  own  statement,  given  to  me  in  bursts  of  vehe- 
ment conversation. 

Cleaning  Out  the  Union 

"During  the  war,"  he  said,  "the  ship-owners  came  to  ask 
me  to  help  them  keep  out  of  the  big  association  of  owners 
which  the  government  was  sponsoring.  I  did  it.  They 
didn't  join  until  1921,  and  why  they  did  then  I  don't  know. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  national  open  shop  drive. 

"Our  committees  met  them  in  New  York  in  the  spring 
of  1921  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement.  The  owners  would 
not  agree  to  an  enforcement  of  the  seamen's  law.  They  de- 
manded a  decrease  in  wages  and  in  overtime  payments. 
They  refused  to  give  union  men  the  preference.  They 
refused  to  abolish  the  sea-service  bureau.  And  they  refused 
to  give  union  officers  the  right  to  visit  the  ship. 

"When  the  lock-out  began,  in  May  1921,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco lumber  companies  tied  up  their  steam  schooners. 
Later,  a  conference  was  held  between  the  ship-owners  and 
a  committee  from  the  union.  In  July,  1921,  a  tentative 


agreement  was  arrived  at,  but  it  was  voted  down  by  the 
seamen  under  the  I.  W.  W.  policy  that  prevailed  at  that 
time.  The  objection  of  the  I.  W.  W.  was  to  any  agree- 
ment." (Specific  objection  was  made  by  the  radicals  to  a 
clause  binding  seamen  to  continue  work  in  the  event  of  a 
strike  of  longshoremen.) 

"The  ship-owners  insisted  upon  treating  us  all  as 
I.  W.  W.  They  insisted  that  the  union  was  so  honey- 
combed that  it  was  in  fact  all  I.  W.  W.,  and  they  were 
going  to  get  rid  of  us.  We  gave  them  the  names  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  they  have  been  sailing  ever  since.  Their 
object  in  letting  them  sail  was  to  make  everybody  an 
I.  W.  W.  to  kill  the  Seamens  Union.  I  said:  'If  you 
will  give  me  sixty  days  I'll  clean  out  the  union.  If  you. 
will  agree  not  to  establish  any  more  shipping  offices  and 
not  to  establish  any  grade-book,  or  black-listing  book,  I 
will  clean  out  the  I.  W.  W.  from  the  union.'  They  agreed. 

"I  had  to  be  in  Washington  for  one  month  of  the  sixty 
days.  On  the  fifty-second  day  after  the  promise  had  been 
made  Vance  Thompson  was  expelled,  and  on  the  fifty- 
eighth  day  some  30  more  were  expelled.  And  when  I 
went  back  to  the  owners  and  told  them  we  had  expelled 
them  and  published  their  names  I  said:  'If  you  will  give  us 
a  chance  we  will  go  on  board  and  point  out  the  I.  W.  W. 
to  you.' 

"They  told  me,  'no,  we  know  who  are  I.  W.  W.  better 
than  you  do.'  Their  purpose,  when  they  made  the  promise, 
they  later  told  me,  was  they  were  convinced  I  would  fail 
and  the  government  would  then  smash  the  Seamens  Union 
as  a  syndicalist  organization. 

"They  kept  their  agreement  to  the  extent  that  they 
didn't  establish  any  new  shipping  office  or  black-listing  book 
within  the  sixty  days.  But  they  did  not  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  board  the  ships  and  point  out  the 
I.  W.  W.'s. 

"The  strike  at  San  Pedro  has  only  riveted  the  chains. 
Now  it  is  absolutely  open  shop.  Everybody  must  go 
through  'Fink  Hall.'  The  strike  set  back  the  cause  of  free 
speech. 

Skill  Goes  Begging 

"What  the  employers  want  is  the  open  shop,  and  to 
force  all  applicants  for  work  to  go  through  one  specific 
place.  They  don't  recognize  skill.  That  might  be  all 
right  on  shore.  On  shore  you  can  fire  incompetent  men 
at  any  time,  but  aboard  ship  it  is  different.  There,  an 
incompetent  is  not  sponging  on  the  owners,  but  on  his  fel- 
low employes.  They  ruin  the  seamen.  A  real  seaman  is 
a  longshoreman,  and  a  rigger,  as  well.  He  is  a  skilled  man. 
The  men  now  being  shipped  are  mostly  young  fellows  who 
don't  know  anything.  They  have  first  class  desire  and 
fifth  class  ability  to  satisfy  it. 

"I  can't  understand  how  an  intellectually  honest  man  can 
fool  with  the  I.  W.  W.  when  detectives  compose  their 
headquarters  committee.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  a  gigantic  or- 
ganization to  provide  strike-breakers  and  organization- 
breakers. 

"I  have  warned  the  I.  W.  W.  to  get  out  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union,  and  have  published  the  criminal  syndicalism 
law  of  this  state  and  warned  sailors  that  they  would  be 
liable  to  jail  if  they  joined.  As  for  sending  the  police 
after  them,  I  did  not.  In  1921  they  broke  up  three  meet- 
ings of  the  Seamens  Union  by  physical  force.  In  the  fourth 
we  came  prepared  to  break  their  heads.  I  didn't  send  for 
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the  police.  In  fact  I  had  told  people  to  keep  the  police 
away.  I  didn't  care  whether  they  went  to  the  morgue  or 
the  hospital. 

"Industrial  unionism?  Crafts  are  essential  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  how  to  do  things  is  more  impor- 
tant than  to  know  how  to  write  about  them.  Skill  is  the 
development  of  the  ages,  and  civilization  goes  onward  and 
onward  as  men  develop  skill,  and  civilization  dies  as  men 
forget  how  to  develop  it. 

"The  employers  have  destroyed  skill  in  this  country.  Of 
course  they  don't  want  it.  They  are  not  willing  to  pay  a 
skilled  man's  wages.  Now  they  see  that  they  must  have 
it,  and  they  want  to  put  the  burden  of  developing  it  on 
the  whole  people  by  getting  the  government  to  maintain 
trade  schools. 

"It  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  never  do  these  things. 
We  can't  do  them  now.  If  men  want  to  do  that  which 
hurts  them  and  that  which  is  wrong,  then  they'll  have  ro 
get  somebody  else  to  lead  them.  If  they  do  that  I  can't 
help  it  but  I  won't  advise  it. 


i  woodcut  by  Walter  H.  Yandertrargh.  courtesy  of  the  New  Tort  Times 

LONGSHORE 


"What  is  the  difference  to  me  who  wields  the  police- 
man's club?  It's  just  as  heavy  in  a  longshoreman's  hands 
as  in  a  policeman's.  This  idea  that  a  man  is  all  right  be- 
cause he  is  a  working  man  is  rubbish.  I've  seen  good 
men  as  sailors  who  became  union  busters  when  they 
went  aft. 

"All  an  officer's  troubles  come  before  the  mast  and  he  kicks 
forward.  Most  labor  skinners  come  from  the  ranks  and 
the  worst  driver  as  boss  is  the  laziest  workman.  Under 
industrial  unionism  you  would  have  a  majority  disregard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  minority. 

"The  sailors  have  been  mercilessly  and  pitilessly  used 
by  the  longshoremen.  It  isn't  natural  to  believe  that  one 
set  of  men  will  pitilessly  use  another  set.  But  an  organ- 
ization has  no  conscience.  It  has  only  desire.  It  has  no 
gratitude.  It  sees  only  its  self  interest.  There  is  no  col- 
lective sense  of  honor,  no  collective  sense  of  duty,  no  col- 
lective conscience.  We  gradually  try  to  teach  collective 
rights  and  those  other  things. 

"It  takes  three  years  to  make  an  able  seaman.  Of  course, 
a  lot  of  men  claim  to  be  seamen  who 
are  not  any  more  seamen  than  you  are. 
The  one  big  union  was  tried  in  Eng- 
land and  failed.  In  the  Chartist  move- 
ment and  in  the  I.  W.  A-  movement  of 
the  seventies,  it  went  like  fire  in  grass.  It 
is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  intellectuals 
to  do  that  which  is  impossible,  to  make  the 
skilled  craftsmen  come  down  to  such  wages 
and  conditions  as  he  can  procure  for  the 
least  skilled. 

"Building  labor  only  exists  on  skilled 
craftsmen.  It  isn't  the  skilled  craftsman 
who  has  his  wages  built  on  those  of  the 
helper.  It  is  the  helper  who  has  his  wages 
built  on  those  of  the  skilled  craftsmen. 

"Machinery  is  not  wiping  out  skill. 
That  is  one  of  the  worst  of  fallacies.  Ma- 
chinery is  establishing  a  different  kind  of 
skill.  The  skill  of  the  present  day  shoe- 
maker is  a  different  kind.  The  employer, 
of  course,  spreads  the  idea  that  the  machine 
destioys  skill.  What  he  wants  is  to  use  the 
less  skilled  to  force  down  the  wages  of  the 
higher  skilled.  They  have  destroyed  skill 
in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
skilled  craftsmen  come  from  Europe  now. 
"In  San  Francisco  it  takes  about  5,000 
longshoremen  to  handle  this  beach.  They 
outnumber  the  seamen  about  ten  to  one. 
The  seamen  get  all  the  wounds  and  the 
longshoremen  get  all  the  profit. 

A  New  Name  for  Selfishness 
"Economic  determinism!  At  the  basis 
of  it  haven't  we  got  this  as  its  meaning: 
'Damn  and  bother  you,  as  long  as  I  am  all 
right'?  It  is  the  most  disintegrating  thing 
there  is,  a  new  name  for  selfishness. 

"We  have  always  been  willing  to  treat 
with  the  longshoreman  if  he  would  treat 
us  as  equals.  They  have  always  taken  our 
money.  Do  the  cat  and  dog  naturally  seek 
each  other's  company?  They  both  kill 
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rats  when  they  can,  but  that  is  all  they  have  in  common. 
"As  long  as  the  longshoremen  insist  on  treating  seamen 
as  inferiors,  and  insist  on  doing  the  seamen's  work,  we  will 
not  deal  with  them.  I  have  told  them,  'When  you  are 
willing  to  treat  us  as  equals  and  base  your  conduct  on  that 
principle,  here  is  the  open  hand  in  friendship.  As  long  as 
you  want  only  to  use  us,  here  is  the  fist." 

"In  1901  we  violated  our  agreement  and  made  the  fight 
for  the  whole  labor  movement  here  in  San  Francisco.  After 
a  fight  of  two  months  we  won.  From  1901  to  1906  we 
were  together  in  a  water-front  federation.  In  that  time 
not  a  single  advantage  came  to  us.  All  the  others  went  for- 
ward. And  when  we  insisted  in  1906  on  a  $5  a  month 
increase  in  steam  schooners,  they  were  ready  to  order  us 
back  to  work. 

"It's  perfectly  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Does  the 
wolf-pack  in  the  winter,  in  Alaska,  have  any  mercy  on  the 
deer  or  the  moose  or  the  caribou?" 

Over  against  Furuseth's  characterization  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
with  respect  to  skill,  I  must  set  down  here  the  testimony  of 
the  personnel  manager  of  the  largest  oil  company  operating 
in  California,  who  said  to  me  recently:  "We  find  it  hard 
to  keep  out  the  I.  W.  W.  because  they  are  very  clever  in 
sending  in  skilled  and  competent  men  as  organizers.  The 
last  time  we  fired  a  'wobbly'  the  foreman  protested  that  we 
were  taking  one  of  his  best  men." 

The  hardest  thing  to  forgive  in  Furuseth  is  his  com- 
plaisance with  the  California  criminal  syndicalism  law  and 
his  willingness  to  see  it  used  against  his  opponents  in  a 
factional  dispute.  In  a  mimeographed  bulletin  issued  July 
16,  he  all  but  gloats  over  the  conviction  of  twenty-seven 
striking  longshoremen  and  seamen.  He  writes:  "They 
have  made  their  own  bed,  and  while  we  are  sorry  for  any- 
body who  is  in  prison,  they  must  lie  in  it  as  they  have 
made  it." 

"Tomorrow  Is  Also  a  Day" 

Both  the  glory  and  the  tragedy  of  Furuseth,  (putting 
aside  things  said  in  bitterness,  things  at  variance  with  all 
his  life's  work)  lie  in  his  refusal  to  agree  to  anything  that 
he  thinks  will  weaken  the  instinct  of  workmanship  and  the 
spirit  of  service,  and  hence  the  inherent  dignity  of  labor, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  these  things  are  being  sacrificed 
by  employer  and  workman  alike  as  they  battle  for  control, 
both  under  the  sway  of  a  reckless  militancy.  Furuseth 
would  be  acclaimed  as  a  magnificent  leader  of  labor  in  a 
happier  period,  still  in  the  future,  when  labor's  status  as 
a  self-determining  and  responsible  factor  in  industry  had 
been  established.  To  this  he  would  reply  that  there  will 
never  be  such  a  thing  as  industrial  democracy  unless  the 
workman  keeps  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  skill 
and  a  consciousness  of  his  worth  as  a  craftsman.  "When 
these  things  are  lost,"  he  said  to  me,  "they  are  not  re- 
covered. Look  at  India,  Asia  Minor,  and  northern  Africa. 
The  nations  that  lose  these  things,  that  lose  the  creative 
faculty,  are  wiped  out.  It  is  skill  that  puts  the  mechanic 
nearest  the  gods." 

Funiseth's  present  weakness  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a 
damning  reflection  on  the  group  of  employers  that  will  de- 
liberately set  out  to  scrap  such  a  man  and  his  influence.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  Furuseth  is  scrapped.  He  has  been 
through  many  a  crisis.  And  years  ago  his  union  adopted  for 
its  own  the  Furuseth  slogan :  "Tomorrow  is  also  a  day." 

GEORGE  P.  WEST 


Belgian  Experience  with  the 
Eight-Hour  Day 

In  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  looking  toward  the  elimination  of 
the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  mills,  and  the  series 
of  eight-hour  laws  which  have  been  brought  before 
the  state  legislatures  during  the  past  year,  this  official 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  eight-hour  day  on  some 
of  the  great  industries  in  Belgium  is  illuminating.  It 
is  especially  interesting  to  see  that  while  the  output 
of  purely  mechanical  processes  is  absolutely  governed 
by  the  length  of  time  the  machines  run,  that  of  the 
manual  processes  tends  in  some  cases  to  balance  the 
reduction  of  hours  through  the  careful  selection  of 
skilled  workers  and  the  introduction  of  scientific 
management.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Belgium 
seems  to  be  that  the  losses  in  production  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  social  gains  resulting  from  the  eight- 
hour  day. 

THE  Central  Industrial  Committee  of  Belgium,  which 
represents  all  the  larger  industries  of  that  country,  has 
recently  completed  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  the  eight-hour  law  on  national  production.  The 
comparisons  are  made  between  pre-war  conditions  and  those 
of  the  reconstruction  period  of  1921.  Before  the  law  went 
into  effect  the  industries  worked  days  varying  in  length 
from  nine  to  twelve  hours. 

According  to  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  on  under- 
ground and  surface  coal  mines,  the  production  of  1921  was 
only  87.4  per  cent  of  that  of  1913.  The  gradual  applica- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  coke  oven  industry  has  not  reduced 
the  output,  but  has  necessitated  a  50  per  cent  increase  of 
the  labor  force. 

In  the  continuous  processes  in  blast  furnaces  the  output 
has  been  maintained,  but  the  labor  force  has  had  to  be 
increased  50  per  cent.  In  non-continuous  processes,  the 
increase  in  personnel  necessary  to  maintain  the  output  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  work- 
ing hours.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  mill  reports  an 
increase  in  hourly  production  due,  in  greater  part,  to  the 
use  of  new  methods  and  improvement  of  equipment. 

Mechanical  construction  almost  without  exception  shows 
a  reduction  in  output  corresponding  to  that  of  hours  worked, 
namely  2O  per  cent.  A  steel  casting  plant  gives  the  follow- 
ing averages:  hourly  production  in  1913-14,  5.32  kg.;  in 
1921-22,  4.07  kg.  An  iron  foundry:  hourly  production  in 
1913-14,  13.7  kg;  in  1921-22,  11.4  kg.  Another  mill  re- 
ports that  in  spite  of  the  installation  of  new  methods  of 
work  and  constant  improvement  in  equipment,  the  pre-war 
production  has  not  been  attained.  As  regards  piece-work, 
an  examination  of  the  books  shows  that  the  workers 
maintain  the  pre-war  level  production,  but  that  they  enjoy 
better  working  conditions. 

In  some  departments  of  match  manufacture  the  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  processes  has  been  completed  and  in 
these  the  reduction  of  the  working  day  from  nine  to  eight 
hours  has  brought  a  corresponding  reduction  in  output. 
Where  the  old  processes  have  been  retained,  only  the  most 
skilled  workers  have  succeeded  in  producing  in  eight  hours 
what  previously  they  produced  in  nine.  In  the  purely 
manual  processes,  the  output  per  hour  has  increased,  but 
the  daily  output  has  not  yet  reached  the  old  level.  The 
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increase,  moreover,  is  attributed  not  to  the  reduction  in 
hours  of  work  but  to  the  introduction  of  scientific  manage- 
ment, and  especially  to  selection  of  workers  for  their 
skill. 

One  firm  of  rubber  manufacturers  reports  a  reduction 
of  output  by  1 8  per  cent  with  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  by  2O  per  cent.  A  reduction  of  output  by  from  25 
to  30  per  cent,  reported  by  one  artificial  silk  firm,  exceeds 
the  rate  of  hours  of  work.  The  employers  attribute  the 
loss  to  the  increased  interest  of  the  worker  in  leisure-time 
occupations  and  "distractions." 

In  cotton  spinning  the  reduction  of  output,  like  that  of 
hours  of  work,  is  20  per  cent.  Machine  processes  determine 
the  output  in  the  linen,  hemp  and  jute  spinning  industry. 
A  machine  w-hich  is  kept  going  for  only  48  hours  a  week 
instead  of  66,  shows  therefore  a  reduction  of  output  by 
28  per  cent  and  there  is  an  additional  loss  through  the 
greater  frequency  of  stops  and  re-commencement  of  work. 
In  the  woolen  industry  hourly  production  has  remained 
unchanged :  the  reduction  of  output,  therefore,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work. 

These  are  typical  instances.  In  general,  reduction  of 
hours  hss  resulted  in  reduction  of  output.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  to  what  extent  more  scientific  management  and  im- 
proved mechanical  equipment  will  restore  the  former 
volume  of  production. 

Profit  Sharing  in   France 

THERE  has  been  much  discussion  lately,  in  France, 
about  profit-sharing  in  connection  with  a  bill  prepared 
for  presentation  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  "compulsory" 
profit-sharing  for  all  industries.  An  official  consultation 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  chief  employers'  syndi- 
cates has  brought  about  a  universal  chorus  of  protest.  It  was 
only  just  to  make  public,  on  the  other  hand,  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  profit-sharing  where  it  has  been  established 
by  private  initiative.  This  was  done  by  means  or  an 
enquiry  carried  on  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  the  results 
of  which  have  just  been  published  in  a  special  bulletin. 
Some  of  the  chief  facts  may  be  interesting  to  American 
readers- 

A  number  of  workingmen's  associations  for  cooperative 
production  practise  profit-sharing  for  their  subscribing  mem- 
bers (independently  from  the  workmen  they  employ  as  hired 
laborers).  Out  of  475  such  associations,  263  announced  the 
results  of  their  profit-sharing  plan,  170  reserve  to  labor  a 
share  of  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  profits;  62  a  share  of  31  to 
40  per  cent;  21  a  share  of  41  to  50  per  cent;  IO  a  share  of 
60  per  cent. 

Among  private  enterprises,  75  important  ones — banks, 
insurance  companies,  transportation  companies,  department 
stores  and  various  sorts  of  industrial  concerns — practise 
profit-sharing,  10  occupy  more  than  1000  employes,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  75  enterprises  in  the  bulk  represent  about 
102,000  employes. 

In  6  cases  only,  the  plan  is  carried  on  according  to  a 
regular  agreement  passed  between  the  employer  and  the 
personnel.  In  42.  in  the  absence  of  a  two-sided  agreement, 
set  regulations  are  introduced  in  the  statutes  of  the  company, 
regarding  profit-sharing.  In  three  of  the  latter  establish- 
ments, the  regulations  were  amended  by  the  intervention  of 
the  delegates  of  the  personnel  or  of  a  work-council.  In 


most  cases  the  profit-sharing  plan  exists  as  a  mere  bounty  of 
the  employers,  who  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  alter- 
ing the  plan  or  winding  it  up  at  their  own  will.  The 
modes  of  application  offer  great  variety:  almost  all  take 
into  account  the  wage-figure,  family  status,  seniority,  or  the 
importance  of  the  employe's  situation.  Sometimes  the  share 
is  paid  in  cash  without  any  limitation  to  the  use  of  it,  some- 
times it  is  affected  to  a  special  use  (stock-buying,  invest- 
ment, pension,  etc.) 

Generally  the  personnel  are  granted  no  control  on  the 
management  or  right  of  seeing  the  books.  It  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  complain  or 
offer  criticism.  The  advantages  consented  to  in  no  way  mean 
a  preliminary  step  to  some  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business. 

Yet  in  17  cases  (out  of  the  75)  the  employes  are  permitted 
to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  figures  out  of  the  books : 
in  7  establishments,  through  a  advisory  council  of  employes  ; 
in  3,  through  a  work-council,  and  in  2  through  a  chartered 
accountant  appointed  by  the  employes.  In  the  Familistere 
de  Guise  (founded  by  Godin  according  to  the  Drincioles  of 
Fourier)  the  conditions  are  unique:  the  directors  are  elected 
by  the  personnel  (accord:!-.;*  to  established  rules  of  compe- 
tence, seniority,  success,  etc.)  an-1  the  personnel  have  actual 
control  of  the  results  of  the  management. 

The  sum  to  which  the  shure  of  each  employe  amounts  in 
the  various  establishments  oscillates  from  2af.  a  year  at  the 
lowest  to  4169  at  the  highest.  The  average  is  635  f.  a 
year. 

The  results  of  profit-sharing  concerning  production  and 
industrial  relations  van,-  widely  according  to  circumstances. 
Only  three  establishments  report  that  profit-sharing  had  no 
influence  on  the  stability  of  the  personnel,  others  arnoun- 
cing  a  notable  reduction  of  the  turnover  or  a  longer  duration 
of  the  time  of  employment  for  individual  employes.  Seven- 
teen concerns  deny  any  increase  of  the  output,  whereas  2O 
aver  a  higher  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  personnel 
owing  to  profit-sharing  (most  of  the  latter  being  department 
stores,  the  Bon  Marche,  the  Samaritaine,  etc.).  In  one  in- 
surance company,  the  personnel  insisted  that  their  number 
should  not  be  increased,  as  they  could  cope  with  the  new 
demand  by  further  exertions.  In  an  enterprise  for  unloading 
ships,  the  stevedores  employed  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
eliminate  the  unfit  from  among  their  number;  they  did 
their  work  with  such  zest  that  the  number  of  accidents 
diminished  notably  and  the  premium  paid  to  the  insurance 
company  could  be  reduced  by  half.  In  27  plants,  indus- 
trial relations  were  sensibly  improved,  and  strikes  avoided. 
In  others,  work  actually  stopped  once  or  twice  but  under 
the  influence  of  "sympathetic"  strikes  on  the  other  hand, 
over  a  hundred  firms  gave  up  profit-sharing  after  a  trial, 
seeming  to  find  no  good  came  out  of  it. 

To  get  truly  instructive  results,  a  much  closer  scrutiny  of 
each  case  ought  to  be  made  than  this  bare  statistical  enquiry 
allows.  Profit-sharing  is  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  much  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  firm,  the 
character  of  the  employer,  the  wage  standard,  the  mood  of 
the  workmen,  etc. 

The  enquiry  seems  to  militate  against  any  "compulsory" 
introduction  of  profit-sharing  in  French  industry.  Such 
determination  must  be  left  to  individual  employers 
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SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Who  Shall  Protect  the    Children? 


FIFTY  years  after  organized  animal  protection  work 
had  been   established   in   England  and   eight  years 
after  it  had  begun  in  New  York,  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
was  organized  in  1874.     This  was  the  beginning  of  organ- 
ized child  protection  in  America.    It  came  in  the  aftermath 
of   the    Civil   War,   when   many   philanthropic   enterprises 
began.     It  is  worthy  of  note  in  passing  that  we  are   in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Great  War  and  again  child  welfare 
agencies  are  being  created. 

Up  to  that  time  very  little,  if  any,  legislation  had  been 
enacted  in  the  various  states  that  gave  special  protection 
to  children  except  to  safeguard  their  property  rights  through 
proper  guardianship.  The  removal  of  children  from  parents 
who  were  guilty  of  gross  cruelty  or  abuse  was  exceedingly 
rare  or  impossible.  Children  were  neglected  and  exploited 
and  no  one  saw  a  way  out. 

It  was  then  that  the  analogy  of  giving  legal  protection  to 
animals  came  to  mind  and  the  formal  children's  protective 
movement  had  its  inception.  The  same  year  Rochester, 
New  York,  organized  a  similar  society,  and  in  rapid  succes- 
sion other  cities  followed.  In  the  first  ten  years,  many 
salutary  laws  were  enacted  in  our  various  legislatures  for 
the  protection  of  children.  The  early  movement  had  great 
vitality.  It  left  its  impress  upon  the  child  welfare  work 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  generation. 

Prisoners,  The  Aged,  Animals — and  Children 

During  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  and  before  the 
children's  protective  work  began  many  humane  societies  had 
been  established  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  for  their  province  one  or  all  of  the  following 
functions:  the  protection  of  prisoners,  of  the  aged,  and 
of  animals.  When  the  children's  protective  movement 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  humanitarians,  the  protection  of 
children  was  added  to  humane  societies  as  an  additional 
function.  What  more  natural,  since  the  impetus  in  chil- 
dren's protective  work  had  come  from  the  animal  pro- 
tective movement? 

The  first  boards  of  directors  of  these  early  societies  were 
men  and  women  of  the  greatest  prominence  in  their  com- 
munities, and  these  societies  were  usually,  except  in  such 
cities  as  New  York  and  Boston,  the  only  agencies  for 
organized  work  in  child  welfare  aside  from  local  institu- 
tions. 

Although  the  protection  of  children  from  gross  physical 
cruelty,  implying  the  infliction  of  bodily  harm,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  program  of  work  of  these  agencies,  it  did 
not  long  remain  so  in  a  strict  sense.  Tight-rope  walking 
and  other  acrobatic  stunts  for  young  children,  baby  farms, 
exhausting  child  labor,  the  effects  of  the  non-support  of 
children,  begging,  and  the  effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
the  parents,  and  other  abuses  played  important  parts  in 
the  early  programs.  Not  much  later  came  the  protection 
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from  immoral  associations  with  parents  and  other  custodians. 

The  analogy  with  animal  protection  work  gave  the  move- 
ment at  the  beginning  a  slant  to  consider  the  punishment 
of  the  offender  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  became 
therefore  an  adjunct  to  the  police  in  many  communities,  and 
very  little  more.  Often  the  police  were  displaced  as  far  as 
the  protection  of  children  was  concerned.  A  small  staff  of 
officers  from  the  regular  police  force  was  assigned  to  the 
society  or  its  own  officers  were  given  police  powers. 

The  need  for  such  service  in  the  protection  of  children 
was  so  clearly  recognized  by  states,  counties  and  municipali- 
ties that  the  societies  almost  invariably  had  subventions  from 
public  funds,  and  in  some  instances  were  supported  entirely 
in  that  way.  To  this  there  were  some  notable  exceptions, 
like  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  which  has  never  had  a  dollar  from  public 
sources  during  the  nearly  fifty  years  of  its  existence.  The 
large  part  that  public  funds  played  in  their  budgets  brought 
political  considerations  into  the  choice  of  boards  of  govern- 
ment and  paid  officials  and  also  had  the  effect  of  drying 
up  sources  of  private  philanthropy  and  interest  which  could 
easily  have  been  enlisted  in  their  popular  and  interesting 
programs. 

Was  It  a  "Charity"? 

The  close  relations  with  the  police  and  official  group  often 
had  other  effects.  The  New  York  S.  P.  C.  C.  did  not 
consider  itself  a  social  agency  at  all.  In  the  minds  of  its 
founders,  the  society  was  to  be  an  organization  for  the  en- 
forcement of  law.  It  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  causes 
which  lead  to  tragedy  in  the  child's  life  or  with  their  re- 
moval except  as  might  be  incidental  to  the  individual  case. 
The  society  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  rescue  of  the 
child  suffering  from  brutal  treatment  and  living  in  degrad- 
ing surroundings,  and  it  presented  such  evidence  to  the 
court  that  those  guilty  might  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
law.  This  view  came  to  be  best  expressed  and  crystallized 
in  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  January  9,  1900.  The  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charity  had  sought  to  extend  its  supervision  over  the  work 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  because  it  was  charged  by  law  with  such  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  private  organizations  undertaking 
charitable  work  and  particularly,  charitable  agencies  receiv- 
ing public  funds.  Since  the  New  York  society  had  re- 
ceived $30,000  in  the  year  1898  from  the  treasury  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  since  the  state  board  of  charity 
considered  that  agency  a  charity,  it  sought  to  perform  its 
duty  by  inspecting  the  society's  building  and  shelter  for 
children  and  by  supervising  its  finances  and  its  work.  The 
New  York  society  thereupon  brought  suit  to  prevent  the 
board  from  performing  such  inspection  and  supervision,  on 
the  ground  that  the  society  was  not  a  charity.  The  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  held  it  was  a  charity, 
and  the  New  York  society  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
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;h  reversed  the  decision  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3.     (161  New 
York  Reports,  p.  233.) 

In  the  course  of  his  decision  Judge  O'Brien  stated  that 
the  "corporation  (New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children)  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing laws  enacted  to  prevent  cruelty  to  children  and 
that  is  the  only  object  or  purpose  of  its  existence" ;  and 
Judge  Gray  added  in  his  comment,  "giving  it  a  distinct 
place  from  those  institutions  which  being  of  a  charitable, 
eleemosynary,  correctional  and  reformatory  nature,  are 
made  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  state  board." 

The  restricted  policy  of  the  New  York  society,  because 
of  its  clear-cut  form  of  statement  and  its  preeminence  in 
size  and  quality  of  enforcement  service,  set  the  pace  for 
most  if  not  all  other  organizations  of  this  kind.  But  even 
when  following  the  policy  of  the  New  York  society  in  gen- 
eral, there  were  those  which  conceived  their  function  in 
the  protection  of  children  more  broadly  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  be  called  charities  or  to  be  supervised  by  the  agents  of 
boards  of  charities,  even  if  such  supervision  implied  acknowl- 
edgment of  doing  charitable  work. 

This  has  in  many  communities  had  the  effect  of  deaden- 
ing the  program  of  the  children's  protective  society  and  of 
preventing  the  development  of  such  cooperative  relations  as 
.    active   team   work   for   the   protection   of   child- 
hood. 

An  Unhappy  Combination 

Often,  however,  the  lack  of  cooperation  results  from  the 
unskilled  character  of  the  personnel  of  the  children's  pro- 
tective agency  rather  than  from  an  unwillingness  to  play 
the  game.  The  combination  of  animal  and  children's  pro- 
tection is  an  unhappy  one.  Since  in  almost  every  consti- 
tuency the  animal  work  greatly  overshadows  the  other,  the 
agent  is  usually  experienced  in  the  comparatively  simple  pro- 
gram of  animal  protection  and  inexperienced  or  uninterested 
in  the  complicated  program  of  children's  work.  He  does 
not  know  the  game,  even  if  there  are  good  intentions. 

There  was  a  further  obstacle  to  good  cooperation  and 
to  a  normal  development  in  a  children's  protective  program 
of  a  humane  society.  The  members  of  the  boards  largely 
ceased  to  function.  The  work  is  highly  technical,  usually 
requiring  in  the  minds  of  board  members  and  officials, 
court  work,  if  anything.  The  boards,  therefore,  generally 
conceived  it  as  their  function  to  choose  agents  familiar  with 
courts  and  law,  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  and  to  give 
;-.  blanket  endorsement  of  all  their  acts,  until  or  unless 
<es  have  been  made.  These  various  influ- 
ences, many  of  which  made  themselves  felt  from  the  be- 
ginning, have  persisted  until  the  present  day  and  have 
generally  been  accentuated,  so  that  it  may  be  conservatively 
said  that  the  humane  movement  as  a  whole,  as  far  as  it 
deals  with  child  protection,  has  less  vitality  and  is  of  less 
value  to  our  communities  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago. 

But  the  theory  of  child  protection  has  developed  along 
with  other  social  theory.  Starting  before  the  first  charity 
organization  society  had  been  established  in  this  country, 
and  before  the  children's  aid  function  had  been  carefully 
studied  and  developed,  the  children's  protective  movement 
has  suffered  particularly  because  it  has  so  largely  remained 
unaffected  by  the  general  social  movements  of  the  day.  It 
has  moved  in  an  eddy  rather  than  in  the  midstream  of  social 
development. 


These  various  criticisms  do  not  apply  to  all  children's 
protective  agencies.  There  is  a  vigorous  though  not  large 
group  of  men  and  women  in  children's  protective  work  who 
are  in  midstream.  They  believe  that  child  protection  should 
be  particularly  concerned  with  the  child  rather  than  with 
the  offender,  that  court  work,  if  possible,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  child's  own  home  rather  than  for  his  removal 
from  it,  is  the  keynote,  that  early  contact  with  the  home 
even  before  evidence  of  serious  neglect  is  available,  is  de- 
sirable, 

In  other  words,  prevention  of  neglect  if  possible, 
the  discipline  of  the  parents  through  court  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  home  and  removal  of  the  child  only  when  all 
other  measures  fail  are  the  important  parts  of  their  pro- 
gram. This  work  requires  social  training  and  knowledge  of 
how  to  use  social  resources,  which  most  of  the  children's 
protective  agents  in  this  country  do  not  have. 

Our  communities  recognize  the  need  of  this  protective 
function,  although  they  do  not  always  clearly  differentiate 
it  nor  do  they  see  all  its  interrelations  with  other  social  work. 
Our  communities  provide  a  juvenile  court  and  probation 
for  saving  the  young  delinquent  from  slipping  into  habits 
of  crime.  They  provide  children's  aid  societies,  children's 
institutions,  or  public  agencies  for  procuring  a  child  a  new 
home  if  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  own.  Like- 
wise they  see  that  some  agency  is  needed  to  give  the  child 
whose  own  home  is  degenerating  or  has  become  a  menace 
a  helping  hand,  so  that  he  may  have  the  ordinary  and 
reasonable  comforts  of  life,  may  be  protected  from  bodily 
harm,  and  may  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into  evil  associations 
and  later  become  a  juvenile  delinquent. 

This  protective  function  is  a  complicated  and  difficult 
task.  It  requires  that  the  resources  of  law,  medicine, 
psychology  and  psychiatry  and  of  the  many  helpful  social 
agencies  of  our  communities  shall  be  known  and  used  so 
that  family  life  may  be  saved  for  the  child,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

Moribund  Humane  Societies 

To  undertake  this  task  there  are  from  400  to  500  child 
protective  agencies,  mostly  called  humane  societies,  in  which 
animal  and  children's  work  are  combined.  Many  of  these 
are  so  poorly  organized,  or  so  nearly  defunct,  that  no  re- 
sponse to  letters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  a  child  in  their 
territory  is  ever  received,  nor  are  there  reports  or  reliable 
statistics  available  regarding  them.  About  400  other  chil- 
dren's protective  agencies  that  had  been  organized  since 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  are  now  acknowledged  as 
"dead." 

In  many  places  the  work  is  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  humane  society,  and  if  it  is  not  done,  the  humane 
society,  though  often  publicly  praised,  is  criticized  in 
private. 

Another  time  a  similar  problem  is  not  referred  to  it. 
and  the  children  needing  it  remain  without  any  assistance 
from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chicago  and  other  cities  have  organ- 
ized juvenile  protective  associations  to  meet  new  needs  in 
the  children's  protective  field.  Many  children's  aid  societios, 
children's  home  societies,  and  also  a  considerable  number  of 
family  welfare  societies,  have  been  forced  to  embark  upon 
portions  of  the  children's  protective  program,  generally 
against  their  wishes,  and  often  with  poor  or  only  partial 
success. 


many  communities  where  the  children's  protective  agency 
has  not  kept  abreast  of  the  time,  as  well  as  in  certain  cities 
where  it  has,  as  in  Cleveland. 

A  more  recent  development  has  been  that  public  depart- 
ments of  state,  city  or  county  have  undertaken  this  work. 
The  Boards  of  Children's  Guardians  of  West  Virginia  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  perform  the  functions  of  child 
protection  for  their  whole  areas.  This  work  is  also  within 
the  scope  of  the  North  Carolina  County  Boards  of  Public 
Welfare,  but  it  has  not  yet  had  a  full  development  in  most 
parts  of  the  state.  The  State  Departments  of  Child  and 
Animal  Protection  such  as  are  found  in  Montana,  Colorado 
and  other  western  states,  besides  having  the  handicaps  of 
humane  societies,  have  vague  and  often  overlapping  pro- 
grams with  other  agencies  and  do  not  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  and  progressive  program  of  child 
protection. 

The  Field  of  the  Humane  Society 

Assuming  that  animal  protection  work  is  needed  and  is 
being  well  done  by  humane  societies — and  we  have  neither 
facts  nor  inclination  to  dispute  this — the  failure  of  humane 
societies  in  child  protection  is  so  flagrant  and  is  so  generally 
recognized  that  the  two  functions  should  be  separated.  The 
combination  may  have  had  a  sound  basis  at  the  movement's 
inception,  but  now  that  good  social  theory  is  interested  first 
of  all  in  preventive  measures,  the  two  parts  of  the  program 
are  a  poor  team.  This  is  recognized  by  a  few  of  the 
humane  societies  of  Ohio,  but  a  state  law  makes  their  sep- 
aration impossible,  and  a  modification  of  that  law  would 
probably  be  bitterly  fought  by  the  rest  of  the  forty  humane 
societies  of  that  state.  In  spite  of  this  combination,  the 
Cleveland  Humane  Society  and  the  Ohio  Humane  Society 
of  Cincinnati  have  succeeded  in  modernizing  their  chil- 
dren's program. 

The  volume  of  children's  work  of  most  humane  societies 
is  very  small.  A  good  many  parts  of  the  thorough-going 
children's  protective  program  are  now  scattered  among  other 
agencies,  though  they  are  often  unconscious  they  are  doing 
such  work.  Legal  aid  societies,  police  women,  probation 
officers,  children's  aid  societies  and  family  welfare  societies 
have  attended  to  court  and  non-court  cases  in  children's  pro- 
tective problems. 

The  humane  society  should  drop  that  part  of  its  pro- 
gram because  it  has  generally  failed  to  do  it.  It  should 
encourage  another  children's  agency  to  take  it  on  as  a  part 
of  its  program. 

There  has  been  a  tradition  in  agencies  performing  the 
children's  aid  function  that  the  court  side  of  children's 
protective  work  would  seriously  hamper  them.  There  is 
fortunately  considerable  experience  on  the  other  side.  The 
Cleveland  Humane  Society  has  developed  a  large  children's 
aid  work  to  meet  an  important  local  need.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Minneapolis  Children's  Protective  Society.  Both 
of  these  and  others  report  that  each  part  of  the  work  helps 
the  other. 

The  training  in  the  use  of  law  and  courts  for  a  social 
purpose,  which  children's  protective  work  provides  better 
than  any  other  form  of  case  work,  is  very  advantageous  for 
the  children's  aid  and  family  welfare  workers.  It  is  more 
than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  It 
consists  of  gathering  what  is  evidence,  arranging  it  for 
presentation  to  the  court,  and  finally,  learning  from  success 
or  failure  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  case 


Up-to-date  publicity  agents  ivho  talk  glibly  of 
consult  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the    "' 
1887,  in  which  this  stirring  presentation  of  .the 
The  society's  work  of  that  epoch  is  thus  describ 
the  unhappy  children  of  the  poor,  and  is  doing 
promotes  the  public  welfare  by  its  unceasing  and  ' 
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as  though  it  ivere  something  tin*    under  the  sun  should 
'  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  for  the  yesr 
pptartd.     The  cut  tcyzr  borroiifd  from  Harpers'  Weekly. 
It  stands   nobly  as  the  guardian   and  protector  of 
to  those  suffering  little  victims  of  crime  and  vice,  but 
:nd  morally   elevate   the  laboring  classes" 


work.  Instead  of  being  hindered,  children's  aid  and  pro- 
tective agencies  performing  both  functions  would  regret  a 
separation. 

The  Case  for  a  Specialized  Agency 
But  a  combination  of  these  two  sen-ices  is  probably  not 
wise  in  very  large  cities.  They  may,  however,  be  safely 
combined  in  cities  of  a  half  million  population  or  under. 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  are  examples  of  cities  of  more  than 
a  half  million  population  which  have  them  in  combination. 
But  ordinarily,  cities  of  over  half  a  million  had  best  de- 
velop the  functions  separately.  The  specialized  agency  in 
child  protection  in  a  city  of  over  a  half-million  should 
be  organized  as  a  social  and  not  a  police  agency  and  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  other  children's  agencies  of 
that  city.  It  should  include  in  its  province  the  functions 
of  juvenfle  protective  associations  which  have  come  into  the 
field  largely  because  the  children's  protective  movement  was 
not  alert  to  new  needs.  These  work  for  the  removal  of 
demoralizing  and  corrupting  conditions  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  the  child.  Protection  against  illegal  and 
demoralizing  or  exhausting  employment,  by  child  labor  com- 
mittees, may  also  very  well  be  a  part  of  its  program. 

Many  children's  workers  look  to  the  juvenile  court  as 
the  agency  toward  which  a  community  should  turn  in  case 
it  is  organizing  or  reorganizing  its  children's  protective 
work.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan. 
A  well  equipped  and  well  coordinated  juvenile  court  would 
doubtless  consider  first  of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  child, 
would  apply  case-work  principles  in  work  for  the  children, 
and  use  the  other  social  agencies  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  organized  and  are  best  equipped. 

There  are,  however,  other  facts  also  to  consider  in  decid- 
ing this  problem  of  organization.  For  even-  complaint  that 
is  serious,  reported  late  and  perhaps  requiring  court  inter- 
vention, there  are  at  least  three  or  four  that  should  come 
early,  before  the  home  situation  has  reached  an  irremediable 
stage,  where  court  action  is  necessary.  Reporting  these  last 
cases  to  court  in  even'  case  is  repugnant  to  most  complain- 
ants. Clearly,  neglect  of  children  in  its  more  hopeful 
stages  requires  some  agency  other  than  a  court. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  school  could  look  after 
these.  But,  assuming  that  the  visiting  teacher  would  have 
referred  to  her  a  whole  grist  of  children's  protective  prob- 
lems to  iron  out  by  means  of  her  friendly  relations  with 
the  home,  there  remain  many  that  require  a  more  technical 
training  and  experience  than  a  school  visitor  is  likely  to 
have  acquired. 

There  is  a  notable  trend,  however,  to  have  children's 
protective  work  done  by  a  public  rather  than  a  private 
agency.  This  tendency  should  be  encouraged.  This  public 
agency  should  preferably  have  larger  responsibilities  than 
merely  child  protection,  so  that  it  may  be  analogous  to  the 
private  agency  recommended.  There  is  as  much  reason, 
and  actually  more,  why  a  public  department  should  be  con- 
cerned to  protect  a  child  from  cruelty,  immorality  and 
crime  as  to  care  for  him  after  he  has  fallen  a  victim.  That 
the  public  is  not  wholly  averse  to  doing  so  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  states  have  publicly,  though  some- 
times only  partially,  assumed  this  function  and  have  equipped 
themselves  for  it. 

The  sheltering  and  placement  of  a  child  are  immediate 
and  compelling  and  have  therefore  often  absorbed  the  first 
interest  of  the  state,  county,  or  city.  Public  support  has 
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also  been  provided  in  large  measure  to  supplement  funds 
for  this  work,  often  actually  keeping  the  private  organ- 
izations alive. 

The  question  then  remains  what  part  the  private  agency 
shall  play  in  reference  to  the  public  one  in  child  protection 
work.  The  private  agency  in  many  areas  has  performed 
a  useful  function  in  this  field.  It  has  called  attention  to 
a  great  need  for  service  and  has  shown  what  can  be  done 
for  the  individual  child  by  organized  protection.  If  the 
state  in  its  organized  form  has  become  sensitive  to  its  re- 
sponsibility in  child  protection,  the  private  agency  should 
encourage  it  to  equip  itself  and  assume  as  large  a  part  as  is 
possible  with  the  resources  available. 

The  state;,  city  or  county  can  rarely  do  the  whole  task. 
Generally  the  private  society  finds  much  that  it  can  and 
must  do  to  supplement  and  complete  the  community's  pro- 
gram. 

Some  of  the  private  society's  resources  would  be  freed 
for  thej  more  preventive,  experimental  and  educational 
phases  of  the  work,  which  are  now  generally  crowded  out 
by  the  compelling  needs  of  individual  children. 

A  considerable  number  of  states  have  recently  organized 
new  children's  bureaus  under  various  designations.  Some- 
times they  are  separate  public  agencies  and  sometimes  di- 
visions of  a  larger  welfare  department.  But  not  until 
there  is  also  a  workable  local  or  county  unit  tied  up  properly 
with  the  state  can  the  organization  be  considered  ready  for 
effective  child  protection.  But  when  state  and  local  unit 
are  at  hand  and  are  equipped  with  legally  and  socially 
trained  agents,  the  state  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  work  in  this  field. 

The  private  children's  aid  society  that  combines  excellent 
standards  with  a  readiness  to  find  its  own  place  with  refer- 
ence to  other  public  and  private  children's  agencies  and  to 
do  teamwork  with  them  has  a  valuable  part  to  play.  The 
relationship  of  the  private  children's  protective  agency  with 
similar  standards  toward  a  public  department  for  child  pro- 
tection would  bq  much  the  same.  It  would  be  teacher, 
critic,  goad,  or  anchorage  for  the  public  department  for 
whichever  service  there  was  need. 

C.  C.  CARSTENS 

For  Unmarried  Mothers  Abroad 

PERHAPS  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  England  and 
France  have  showed  a  greater  interest  in  infant  mortality 
than  that  indicated  in  this  country  by  the  hard  and  thorny 
path  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  is  responsible  for 
what  seems  to  an  American  the  unusually  generous  private 
support  of  work  for  the  unmarried  mother  in  those 
countries. 

In  England  the  National  Council  for  the  Unmarried 
Mother  and  Her  Child,  a  private  agency,  maintains  a 
bureau  for  case  work  with  the  individual  mother,  also  a 
home  known  as  the  Margaret  Club  where  such  mothers  can 
live  with  their  children.  A  certain  number  are  employed, 
under  a  competent  superintendent,  to  care  for  the  nursery 
group,  leaving  the  remainder  free  to  go  out  daily  to  positions 
along  the  line  of  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  The 
office  of  the  council  is  in  Carnegie  House,  London,  and,  as 
one  of  the  eight  members  of  the  National  League  for  Health, 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  located  there,  takes  its  place 
in  all  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  legitimate  child.  Further- 


more, its  successful  campaign  for  public  support  has  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  a  1923  government  bill  to 
"amend  the  law  relating  to  children  born  out  of  wedlock," 
dealing  with  the  legitimation  of  children  by  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  their  parents. 

While  such  legislation  obviously  fails  to  meet  all  needs, 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  an  agency  has  succeeded  in 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  government  on  this  problem; 
and  that  the  national  health  insurance  act  of  1911,  which 
entitles  the  mother  to  receive  maternity  benefit,  and  the 
1918  maternity  and  child  welfare  act,  empowering  local 
authorities  to  expend  money  on  provision  for  the  health  of 
unmarried  mothers  and  their  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  are  but  milestones  on  the  broad  highway  of  progressive 
legislation  for  child  welfare. 

In  France,  the  Paris  suburb  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine  possesses 
what  is  probably  the  most  ultra-modern  institution  in 
existence  for  the  Fille-Mere,  in  the  Centre  d'Hygiene  In- 
fantile of  the  Fondation  Paul  Parquet,  opened  in  November, 
1922.  A  secondary  and  separate  department  under  the 
same  roof,  the  Creche,  (day  nursery),  cares  for  30  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers  of  the  same  age — 15  days  (!)  to 
3  years.  M.  and  Mme.  Paul  Parquet  are  childless,  and 
have  chosen  to  build  what  amounts  to  a  babies'  home  run 
on  hospital  lines,  and  to  endow  this  work  for  the  children 
of  unmarried  mothers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  born 
in  the  free  ward  of  the  Paris  Maternity  Hospital  (Assis- 
tance Publique).  There  are,  at  present,  45  babies  under 
the  care  of  15  nursing  mothers,  supervised  by  a  young, 
attractive,  trained  nurse  (a  licensed  mid-wife)  and  her 
assistant,  who  are  again  subordinate  to  the  directrice  of 
the  entire  fondation. 

The  visitor  is  struck  with  the  cool,  clean  grey  paint 
which  predominates  everywhere — narrow  borders  of  gaily 
colored  flowers  forming  the  only  decoration  to  differentiate 
the  rooms.  There  is  no  detail  lacking  throughout  the 
entire  building  to  facilitate  the  up-to-the-minute-1923 
hospital  routine,  which  is  under  the  personal  direction  of 
a  leading  baby  doctor  in  Paris,  as  also  the  consultations 
for  pre-natal  and  nursing  mothers  of  the  neighborhood. 
Besides  such  items  as  rounded  corners,  an  elaborate  system 
of  sterilization,  the  latest  sanitary  waterfed  chutes  for 
soiled  linen,  wide  stairways,  and  beautiful  glass  screens 
separating  the  cots,  the  eye  is  caught  by  funny  little  trundle- 
beds — wicker  cribs  on  wooden  stands  with  solid  wooden 
wheels — in  which  the  babies  are  wheeled  out  to  the  court- 
yard to  lie  kicking  in  the  sunlight  on  blankets  spread  under 
the  trees.  The  fondation  certainly  fosters  health,  if  rosy- 
cheeked,  laughing  babies  are  any  indication,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  mothers  are  grounded  in  the  most  modern 
hygienic  methods  of  baby  care. 

On  the  social  side,  standards  are  less  apparent.  The 
supervisor  keeps  a  personal  record  for  each  mother,  noting 
"any  peculiarity  of  character  or  disposition,"  but  at  present 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  organized  attempt  at  con- 
structive work  after  she  leaves  the  fondation — which  is  just 
as  soon  as  she  ceases  to  be  a  nursing  mother.  The  baby 
can  be  kept  up  to  three  years  of  age  if  the  mother  is  not 
able  to  take  it  sooner,  and  is  then,  like  the  day  nursery 
children,  referred  to  some  other  organization  if  it  cannot 
be  placed,  daily,  in  the  Ecole  Maternelle,  the  preliminary 
department  of  the  public  school  system  available  in  both 
England  and  France.  FRANCES  COLBOURNE 
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The  Will   and   the  Way 

EDGAR  THOMSON"  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.      He  was  much   interested  in 
not    only    of    workers    on    the    Pennsylvania 
m  but  also  of  railroad  men  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere. 
Ab:  ears  ago  he  made  a  provision  in  his  will  that 

r.  after  the  payment  of  certain  legacies,  should  be 
given  to  trustees  who  should  invest  the  principal  and  use 
:  or  the  "maintenance  and  education"  of  female 
ans  of  deceased   railway  employes.     At  that  time  the 
-jad    men    were   the   poorest   paid    and    least    protected 
group  in  our  industrial  system. 

In  Pennsylvania  in  that  day  institutions  were  considered 
J  way  of  disposing  of  such  children.     Girard  Col- 
has  been   the  prevailing   type   of   social   institution    in 
many  quarters  of  the  state.    After  the  death  of  the  testator, 
the  trustees  established  a  school  where  a  limited  number  of 
-  under  careful  supervision  received  the  best  care  that 
an  institution  could  give.    The  home  buildings  were  located 
in  a  residential  portion  of   Philadelphia  and   the  children 
were  gathered   from  various  parts  of  the  railroad  systems. 
The  trustees  brought  to  the  school  a  personal  interest.    The 
children  were  under  the  supervision  of  an  unusually  com- 
petent director.    They  were  taught  how  to  care  for  a  home, 
how  to  make  clothes  and  a  number  of  other  useful  things. 
In  this  way  some  forty  years  passed. 

?s  changed.  The  condition  of  railroad  men  im- 
proved. Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  insurance  features 
and  -evices  came  into  common  use.  The  railroad 

man  became  one  of  the  best  paid  and  most  carefully  guarded 
of  employes.  Social  thought  changed  also.  Institutional 
care  for  children  no  longer  held  the  center  of  the  stage. 
But  the  school  continued  to  give  the  very  best  care  to  a 
limited  number  of  girls.  The  income  amounted  to  about 
$IOO,OOO  per  year,  of  which  only  $40.000  was  being  spent 
at  the  rate  of  Si,ooo  per  child  per  year.  The  remaining 
$60,000  was  being  put  back  each  year  into  the  fund, 
xooo  had  been  accumulated  in  this  way.  The  trustees 
considered  erecting  a  larger  building  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  but  the  cost  was  prohibitive.  The  school 
could  not  grow  in  its  present  quarter;. 

Last  year  when  the  trustees  filed  the  triennial  accounting 
required  by  law  Judge  George  Henderson  of  the  Orphans 
Court  of  Philadelphia  county  saw  that  something  should  be 
done  to  enable  the  trustees  to  extend  their  operations  so  as 
to  use  all  the  income  from  the  fund  and  still  keep  their 
activities  within  the  limits  expressed  by  the  donor  forty 
years  before. 

The  backward  point  of  view  usually  attributed  by  social 
workers  to  lawyers  would  probably  have  indicated  that  it 
was  enough  to  see  that  the  figures  in  the  account  were  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  investments  were  proper.  But  the  court 
saw  a  vision  of  something  better  for  the  children;  he  di- 
rected that  a  survey  of  the  field  be  made  and  that  the 
opinion  of  competent  authorities  be  sought  to  provide  a  plan 
of  operations. 

The  trustees  accordingly  made  an  effort  to  bring  the 
opportunity  for  children  to  the  attention  of  railroad  men 
They  conducted  an  extensive  campaign;  the  net 
result  was  that  about  twelve  new  children  came  to  the 
school.  In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  others  had  left,  and 
the  total  number  was  increased  only  a  trifle. 


As  a  result  of  this  inquiry  a  second  survey  was  under- 
taken to  determine  what  should  be  done.  Advice  was 
sought  from  a  large  number  of  specialists,  among  them  J. 
Prentice  Murphy,  of  the  Children's  Bureau;  Mary  S. 
Labaree,  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Children;  and  Evelyn  T. 
Cavin,  of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  determine  that  some  form  of 
caring  for  the  children  in  their  own  homes  was  the  solu- 
tion. Mothers  would  welcome  an  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  home  in  form  of  periodic  payments  and  would  give 
the  children  much  more  than  the  institution.  Whereas  the 
institution  had  tended  to  disregard  the  individual  character- 
istics and  abilities  of  the  child,  it  was  proposed  that  these 
should  receive  particular  attention.  In  one  case  it  might 
be  sufficient  to  help  a  girl  through  grammar  school.  The 
next  girl  might  have  capabilities  which  would  justify  the 
trustees  in  maintaining  her  through  high  school.  And  oc- 
casionally might  appear  an  exceptional  girl  who  would  be 
given  a  college  training. 

In  presenting  the  case  to  the  trustees,  two  points  were 
to  be  made:  First,  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
for  the  average  child  the  home  caring  plan  was  superior 
to  the  institution.  Second,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  the  new  plan  was  more  ad- 
vantageous and  more  likely  to  meet  the  extended  field 
which  the  testator  had  in  mind. 

To  prove  the  first,  a  brief  survey  was  made  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  methods  of  caring  for  chil- 
dren, the  institution  and  outdoor  relief.  The  defects  in 
these  plans  were  pointed  out;  then  came  a  description  of 
the  growth  of  the  home  care  plan  with  its  adoption  by  the 
White  House  Conference  and  other  similar  conferences 
and  by  large  groups  of  social  workers,  physicians  and 
socially-minded  people. 

To  prove  the  second  point  it  was  necessary  to  estimate 
expenses.  As  a  starting  point  the  expense  account  of  the 
school  itself  for  the  previous  year  was  selected.  When  it 
was  divided  roughly  into  items  of  expenditure  for  repairs, 
rental  and  outside  expenses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  items  of 
food,  clothing  and  medical  care,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
peared that  about  31  per  cent  went  directly  to  the  children. 
Then  estimates  were  secured  as  to  the  expense  of  caring  for 
an  equal  number  of  children  (40)  if  they  were  kept  in 
their  homes,  and  an  average  of  $8  per  week  paid  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  each.  It  appeared  that  about  55 
per  cent  of  the  money  in  the  second  instance  would  go  to 
the  children. 

A  further  comparison  was  made  for  the  estimated  cost 
of  caring  for  2OO  children,  because  this  number  would  ex- 
haust the  income  of  the  fund.  The  results  indicated  that 
while  the  percentage  remained  the  same  for  the  institution, 
in  the  case  of  the  home  plan  76  per  cent  of  the  money  went 
to  the  children  It  was  thought  that  such  a  reference  to 
figures  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  existing  school  be  continued 
just  as  before.  Side  by  side  with  it,  the  new  plan  should 
be  tried  out  on  a  small  scale.  It  was  urged  that  a  single 
social  worker  be  secured  to  start  matters  and  to  make  a 
survey.  Later  one  or  more  additional  workers  could  be 
added  as  visitors.  The  office  would  be  in  the  old  school. 

The  report  as  presented  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
court  and  later  of  the  trustees  to  whom  the  greatest  credit 
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is  due  for  their  forward-looking  policy.  They  have  deter- 
mined to  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  to  provide  for  careful 
keeping  of  records  for  the  information  of  the  court  three 
years  hence. 

The  significance  of  the  story  does  not  lie  alone  in  the 
discovery  of  the  principle  of  home  care  for  children  by 
certain  members  of  the  legal  profession.  We  consult  ex- 
perts on  many  subjects  from  that  of  building  railroads  to 
making  out  our  income  tax  returns.  But  there  are  many 
persons  in  the  community  who  still  believe  that  they  them- 
selves are  endowed  with  superhuman  intelligence,  particular- 
ly in  making  wills  to  provide  for  the  social  needs  of  the 
community.  It  is  significant  that  the  judge  recognized  this 
as  a  field  for  expert  advice.  If  this  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  precedent  we  have  a  rather  large  field  to  work  in.  About 
every  twenty  years  all  property  in  the  United  States  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  legal  profession.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  social  workers  to  demonstrate  to  the  legal 
profession  the  fact  that  expert  advice  in  the  social  field  is 
just  as  desirable  as  in  any  other  field,  and  that  a  man  should 
no  more  draw  a  will  with  charitable  bequests  in  it  with- 
out the  advice  of  a  social  worker  than  he  should  without  the 
advice  of  a  lawyer. 

Yet  all  the  scattered  attempts  to  interest  men  who  make 
wills  in  social  work,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  draw  wills, 
avail  little.  The  present  case  is  an  instance  where  the  will 
was  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  best  social  thought  of 
the  period.  The  proper  place  at  which  to  strike  is  the 
orphans',  surrogates'  or  probate  courts,  through  which  money 
left  for  charitable  purposes  is  continually  passing.  If  the 
courts  were  enabled  by  legislation  to  correct  such  charitable 
provisions  in  wills  as  were  outgrown  by  advancing  social 
thought  and  to  administer  this  money  in  accordance  with 
the  continually  changing  needs  of  the  community  it  would 
be  available  in  a  broader  way  than  is  possible  at  present. 
Then  the  courts  might  freely  consult  social  workers  in  such 
cases  and  work  out  plans  for  the  fullest  cooperation. 

JOHN  S.  BRADWAY 

The  flexibility  which  Mr.  Bradway  would  add  to  the 
handling  of  endowments  by  the  probate  courts  is,  of  course, 
already  provided  to  at  least  an  equal  degree  by  the  plan  of 
the  community  trust  which  has  several  times  been  discussed 
in  The  Survey.  THE  EDITOR. 

Anton  Saw  His  First  Ball  Game 

Anton  saw  his  first  baseball  game  yesterday. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  visited  the  Indians  in  their  club-house 
after  the  game. 

Not  only  that  (this  is  going  to  be  built  up  to  a  real  humdinger 
of  a  climax,  so  read  on!) — not  only  that,  but  he  shook  hands 
with  the  great  Tris  Speaker. 

And  not  only  that,  but  Tris  gave  him  a  baseball — one  that 
helped  the  Indians  to  their  4  to  2  victory  over  Philadelphia 
yesterday — and  autographed  it  for  him.  How's  that? 

"\OES  that  sound  like  the  beginning  of  a  casework  pub- 
^~*  licity  story?  It  certainly  does  not.  And  yet  if  you 
continue  reading  the  column  story  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  clipped  from  a  July  issue,  you  come  on  this: 

Anton's  trip  to  the  ball  game  as  the  guest  of  a  business  man 
was  the  third  in  the  series  of  Associated  Charities-Plain  Dealer 
opportunities  to  bring  happiness  to  the  city's  less  fortunate. 
The  day  before,  three  old  men  from  the  Warrensville  infirmary 
were  guests  for  the  day  at  the  Cleveland  Yacht  Club. 


Today  a  widowed  mother  now  living  in  a  congested  district 
of  the  city  is  to  be  taken  house-hunting  in  the  automobile  of  a 
generous  Cleveland  woman  so  that  a  large  family  of  children 
can  be  removed  to  more  wholesome  surroundings. 

"So  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  a  ball  game,  eh?"  said 
Tris.  "Did  you  like  it?" 

The  "opportunity"  story,  as  a  device  to  educate  the  public 
through  the  newspapers  about  the  side  of  a  family  welfare 
society's  work  that  the  public  seldom  sees,  was  originally 
worked  out  in  Baltimore  through  cooperation  between  the 
News  and  Dr.  McGruder.  Its  application  in  Cleveland 
during  the  past  summer  was  the  fruit  of  careful  planning 
by  the  Associated  Charities  staff  publicity  committee,  and 
represented  a  method  of  attack  which  involved  no  appeal 
whatever  for  funds.  In  Cleveland  the  Associated  Charities 
is  financed  by  the  Community  Fund,  so  that  newspaper 
appeals  for  money  such  as  are  customarily  used  in  unfed- 
erated  cities  as  publicity  are  neither  necessary'  nor  desirable. 

The  series  of  "opportunities"  presented  to  Plain  Dealer 
readers  included  a  great  variety  of  friendly  services.  Not 
less  than  six  women  applied  for  the  chance  to  take  a  de- 
serted mother  and  her  two  little  girls  to  a  picture  show,  and 
two  readers  offered  entertainment  over  the  week-end.  The 
hospitality  shown  to  three  old  "pogies"  from  Westerville — 
the  name  which  the  inmates  of  the  infirmary  for  aged  men 
apply  to  themselves — resulted  in  as  charming  a  newspaper 
yarn  as  any  one  would  wish  to  read.  And  the  story  whirh 
one  reads  for  the  fun  of  it  leaves  the  best  of  all  reactions 
in  the  mind  of  the  public-to-be-educated. 


THE  CHICAGO  COUNCIL  of  Social  Agencies  has  issued 
a  fourth  edition  of  The  Charity  Visitor,  by  Amelia  Sears,  pub- 
lished first  in  1913  by  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy.  The  terms  of  the  Cable  naturalization  law, 
enacted  in  August,  1922,  affecting  as  it  does  the  claims  of 
widows  under  the  mothers'  aid  law,  are  stated  at  length,  and 
Miss  Nesbitt's  careful  estimates  of  cost  are  allowed  to  replate 
rather  vague  statistical  material  about  cost  of  living  utilized 
in  the  earlier  editions.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  demand 
for  The  Charity  Visitor  would  decrease  with  the  supply  of 
teaching  material  now  coming  from  various  sources;  and,  as 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics — which  had  published  it  in  the 
attempt  to  meet  a  very  real  need  of  such  material — had  gone 
out  of  existence,  no  republication  was  contemplated.  The  re- 
quests for  copies  were,  however,  so  numerous,  so  insistent  and 
persistent,  that  the  council  regarded  the  republication  as  an 
obvious  duty  and  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  a  gift  of  the  copyright.  The 
results  convince  the  council  that  there  are  many  persons  who 
desire  what  Dr.  Henderson  described  as  "the  help  of  an  ex- 
perienced guide,  of  a  woman  who  combines  tact,  sympathy, 
intelligence,  unwearied  devotion  and  a  vision  of  a  better  social 
order  where  few  or  none  will  be  compelled  to  be  'familiar  with 
the  bread  by  which  men  die.'  " 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  RESEARCH  STATION  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  has  issued  a  useful  document  which  com- 
pares child  welfare  legislation  in  that  state  with  the  standards 
developed  by  the  international  and  regional  conferences  held 
in  1919  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau. 
Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  secured  from  the  university 
librarian  at  forty  cents  each.  The  station  is  releasing  weekly 
a  series  of  newspaper  articles  bearing  upon  practical  matters 
in  child  raising. 


COMMUNITIES 


Southern  Backfires  against  Lynch  Law 


1 


r~          "  most   conservative    records   of   mob    action 

in  the  United  States  list  some  4,000  victims  of 
lynchers  alone  since  1885.  In  other  words,  dur- 
ing the  past  38  years  lynching  has  claimed  on 
an  average  two  victims  a  week.  This  includes 
only  persons  who  were  accused  or  suspected  of  some  crime. 
If  a  similar  record  should  be  compiled  of  the  victims  of 
race  riots  and  strike  mobs,  the  total  would  probably  reach 
ten  thousand. 

An  attempt  to  check  this  shocking  evil  through  federal 
action  was  made  in  the  Dyer  Bill,  which  was  introduced 
and  lost  in  the  1922  session  of  Congress,  and  which,  from 
present  indications,  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  next  session. 
The  intent  of  this  bill  was  to  make  participation  in  a  mob 
an  offense  which  may  be  punished  by  the  federal  courts. 
The  bill  also  provided  that  a  fine  of  $10,000  be  assessed 
against  all  counties  in  which  mob  violence  was  committed. 
In  Congress  each  side  was  more  or  less  truthfully  accused 
of  playing  politics  with  the  measure,  and  there  was  as  little 
of  the  constructive  in  the  debate  as  there  was  in  the  fabled 
argument  between  the  pot  and  the  kettle.  In  addition  there 
were  honest  doubts  on  both  sides  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
constitutional  to  take  this  particular  form  of  murder,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  state  courts,  and  place  it  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts,  especially  since  the  Dyer  Bill 
limited  the  federal  court  to  action  in  cases  where  the  victim 
was  accused  of  crime,  therefore  confining  it  to  the  type 
of  lynching  which  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the  South, 
and  excluding  such  horrors  as  the  Chicago  and  East  St. 
Louis  race  riots  and  the  Herrin  strike  riot,  in  which  the 
victims  are.  as  a  rule,  not  even  charged  with  any  wrongdoing. 

Respect  for  Law  Begins  at  Home 

Aside  from  the  questionable  constitutionality  of  federal 
interference  in  lynching,  the  fundamental  objection  to  this 
course,  which  was  hardly  touched  on  in  Congress,  is  that 
the  federal  courts  would,  in  all  probability,  be  less  effective 
than  state  courts,  and  the  act  of  giving  the  federal  courts 
and  officials  responsibility  would  lessen  the  very  essential 
sense  of  responsibility  now  developing  among  state  and 
county  officials.  Many  local  sheriffs  and  police  officers 
would  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say,  "Now  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  taken  hold,  that  lets  me  out.  The  United  States 
marshal  is  welcome  to  the  job."  To  those  who  have  watched 
the  federal  courts  in  their  effort  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
law,  it  is  evident  that  much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  local  officials. 
In  the  last  analysis,  whether  the  trial  be  in  the  federal 
court  or  in  a  state  court,  convicting  the  mob  members  will 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  local  people  will  come  forward 
and  give  their  testimony  freely  and  frankly,  whether  local 
officers  will  do  their  sworn  duty  in  gathering  this  testimony, 
and  whether  local  jurors  will  set  aside  their  prejudices  and 
personal  feelings  to  the  extent  of  returning  a  verdict  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence  submitted. 


The  one  good  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  Dyer  Bill 
has  been  that  it  stimulated  discussion.  It  was  voted  down 
on  the  plea  that  the  state  should  handle  lynching,  and  this 
has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  feeling  that  .state 
and  local  officials  are  placed  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
stamp  out  the  evil. 

The  Campaign  in  Georgia 

Successes  in  some  local  efforts  to  curb  lynching  have  been 
as  encouraging  as  the  failure  of  the  federal  government  has 
been  disheartening.  Lynching  is  on  the  decline,  largely 
because  of  these  local  efforts.  From  255  victims  in  1892 
it  has  steadily  decreased  to  57  in  1922  and  only  n  in  the 
first  half  of  1923.  Many  states,  including  those  of  the  so- 
called  wild  west,  have  reduced  the  evil  to  a  vanishing 
point.  In  Georgia,  where  the  problem  is  often  said  to  be 
the  most  difficult,  notable  progress  has  been  made.  The 
method  of  conducting  the  fight  under  difficult  conditions 
is  worth  detailed  attention. 

In  1919  and  1920,  when  crime  was  rife  in  the  United 
States,  Governor  Dorsey  was  struggling  against  the  current 
in  Georgia.  He  had  many  calls  for  aid  from  local  com- 
munities and  much  experience  in  dealing  with  local  officials. 
Upon  leaving  the  governor's  chair  he  summarized  some 
of  his  experiences  in  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
law-abiding  element  in  the  state,  calling  upon  them  to 
protect  Georgia  from  the  acts  of  organized  mob  minorities. 
He  cited  135  cases  of  injustice  to  the  Negro  and  stated  that 
there  had  been  57  lynchings,  14  per  year,  during  his  ad- 
ministration. The  publication  of  this  appeal  in  pamphlet 
form  was  the  opening  gun  in  a  long  campaign  against  the 
lawless  element. 

Since  then  three  years  have  elapsed,  enough  time  to  judge 
the  effects  of  this  course.  Before  the  publication  of  this 
pamphlet  over  400  cases  of  lynching  had  occurred  in  the 
state  with  only  one  indictment  of  mob  members.  In  1922, 
instead  of  14  per  year,  there  were  9,  and  in  1923  only  3 
to  date.  In  four  of  these  cases  indictments  have  been 
returned  and  twenty-two  people  have  been  indicted.  Four 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  fifteen  remain  to  be 
tried.  In  two  cases  where  mobs  were  unsuccessful  their 
members  are  being  sued  for  damages  and  eight  members 
of  unsuccessful  mobs  were  indicted  for  assault.  In  every 
case  there  has  been  a  storm  of  indignant  protest  from  the 
better  element  of  the  community. 

Before  Dorsey 's  expose  the  large  state  papers  published 
very  little  concerning  mobs  either  in  the  news  or  the 
editorial  section.  Since  that  time,  although  there  has  been 
less  actual  violence,  the  volume  of  comment  and  condemna- 
tion has  been  large.  Clippings  from  the  Atlanta  papers  alone 
fill  a  sizeable  scrapbook.  This  publicity  has  been  one  of 
the  strong  weapons  against  the  mob. 

Beside  the  press,  another  powerful  force  is  arrayed  against 
lynching  as  never  before.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
churches.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Southern 
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Methodist  Women's  Missionary  Council,  a  number  of  local 
presbyteries,  synods,  conventions,  and  conferences  in  the 
South  have  spoken  against  the  evil  and  urged  their  members 
to  use  their  influence  to  abate  it.  The  general  federation 
of  churches  in  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Council,  has 
committed  itself  to  a  five-year  campaign  against  the  evil. 
When  these  great  spiritual  currents  which  are  guided  by 
the  churches  and  by  the  women  turn  against  lynching, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the 
struggle  to  eliminate  it. 

Strengthening  Courts  and  Sheriffs 

Throughout  the  South  county  committees  on  race  re- 
lations and  in  some  states  county  leagues  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  have  been  organized.  They  have  been  most 
effective  in  strengthening  the  constituted  authorities  in  their 
stand  against  the  mob.  A  study  of  the  activities  of  these 
organizations  indicate  that  more  vigorous  local  action  may 
be  expected  along  two  lines.  One  lies  in  strengthening  the 
machinery  of  law  enforcement;  imposing  penalties  on 
negligent  sheriffs,  creating  state  police  forces,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  rotation  of  judges  and  prosecutors  so  that  some 
of  the  effects  of  local  prejudice  are  nullified.  The  other 
is  the  application  of  a  more  militant  spirit  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  in  the  courts;  i.  e.  conscientious  jury  service 
and  service  as  reviser  of  the  jury  list,  demands  for  stringent 
investigation  of  lynchings,  and  law  and  order  organizations 
which  pledge  themselves  actively  to  aid  the  officers  of  the 
law. 

Much  can  be  expected  from  such  action.  This  has  been 
proven  in  some  states.  In  the  far  West,  where  lynching 
first  became  prevalent,  this  form  of  violent  and  illegal 
punishment  has  almost  disappeared.  It  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  stronger  court  system  and  a  greater  respect  for  the 
lawful  processes.  In  the  South  where  lynching  took  hold 
when  the  court  machinery  was  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  evil  has  thrived  behind  a  smoke 
screen  of  color  prejudice.  Yet  in  some  of  the  southern 
states  it  has  been  successfully  attacked. 

South  Carolina,  in  1895,  adopted  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  the  governor  could  remove  any  sheriff  who 
permitted  a  lynching  in  his  county.  Since  that  time  the 
annual  average  number  of  lynchings  has  decreased  from  5  to 
3.4.  With  the  help  of  a  similar  provision,  adopted  in 
1901,  Alabama  has  reduced  her  number  from  12  to  5  per 
year.  The  addition  of  state  police  has  aided  in  decreasing 
the  evil.  Since  the  passage  of  the  state  police  law  in  Ten- 
nes?ee,  almost  four  years  ago,  there  has  been  but  one  lynch- 
ing. Kentucky,  Florida,  and  West  Virginia  also  give  their 
governors  power  to  remove  their  sheriffs,  and  movements 
are  on  foot  to  secure  the  same  provision  in  other  states. 

The  most  effective  anti-lynching  provision  is  the  plan  of 
making  the  sheriff  answerable  to  a  superior  authority.  A 
determined  sheriff  can  stop  almost  any  mob.  He  has  the 
whole  manhood  of  the  county  at  his  disposal.  One  sheriff 
is  known  to  have  stopped  a  mob  by  deputizing  its  leaders 
to  protect  the  prisoner  and  telling  them  that  they  would  be 
held  personally  responsible  for  his  safety.  Another  informed 
the  mob  that  the  jail  doors  were  open  to  them  but  that  the 
prisoner  was  armed  with  a  riot  shot  gun  and  would  use 
it  if  they  entered  the  front  door.  They  did  not  enter.  A 
powerful  water  hose  is  another  excellent  means  of  dispersing 
a  crowd,  more  effective  and  less  fatal  than  rifle  fire.  There 
are  a  dozen  ways  open  to  a  resourceful  officer.  For  this 


reason  most  preventive  laws  are  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  and  providing  penalties  for  his  neglig- 
ence. This  remedy  is  much  to  be  desired  because  it  is 
designed  to  stop  mobs  before  they  accomplish  their  purpose 
rather  than  to  punish  them  after  they  have  committed  their 
murder. 

Local  action  also  takes  the  form  of  more  vigorous  investiga- 
tion with  a  view  to  punishing  mob  members.  Much  of 
the  success  along  this  line  in  recent  years  has  been  due  to  the 
activity  of  prominent  local  leaders  who  assist  prosecuting 
attornej's  in  gathering  their  facts,  and  who  help  to  create 
such  a  sentiment  against  lynching  that  grand  juries  will 
indict  and  petit  juries  will  convict  mob  members. 

Protecting  the  prisoner  may  be  accomplished  by  volunteers. 
In  one  Georgia  county  eight  hundred  men  recently  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose.  They  were  divided  in  squads  and 
one  of  these  squads  was  actually  on  duty  at  the  jail  con- 
tinuously. The  publication  of  this  fact  in  the  local  papers 
made  it  impossible  for  the  mob  to  form.  In  another  county 
the  local  inter-racial  committee  quieted  the  mob  spirit  by 
offering  a  large  reward  for  the  capture  and  legal  conviction 
of  a  criminal.  Such  local  activity  is  now  so  wide-spread  that 
the  number  of  frustrated  mobs  about  equals  the  number 
that  are  successful. 

Thus  more  efficient  state  and  local  action  has  not  only 
almost  abolished  lynching  in  some  of  the  southern  states, 
but  in  others  it  has  localized  the  evil.  In  Georgia,  for 
instance,  an  examination  of  the  records  for  the  past  22  years 
reveals  that  three-fourths  of  the  lynchings  have  been  con- 
centrated in  36  counties  and  67  counties  have  never  resorted 
to  this  practice.  The  proportions  run  about  the  same  through- 
out the  south.  [See  The  Survey,  Feb.  15,  1923,  P.  626.] 
These  lynching  counties  are  without  exception  in  rural  areas 
where  police  protection  is  inadequate  and  where  the  courts- 
are  weakest. 

Another  ten  years  of  vigorous  propaganda  and  prosecution 
will  see  the  mob  spirit  thoroughly  controlled  in  the  United 
States.  This  much  to  be  desired  goal  cannot  be  reached, 
however,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  effort 
and  energy  by  the  average  citizen  in  the  communities  where 
the  evil  is  now  localized.  It  will  require  daring  and  skill, 
and  there  is  enough  adventure  in  matching  wits  with  a  mob 
or  facing  it  boldly  to  appeal  to  the  American  spirit.  It  is 
a  citizen's  fight:  the  need  of  waging  war  against  this  enemy 
which  attacks  our  civilization  from  within  is  as  great  a> 
was  that  for  curbing  the  raids  of  the  red  savage  against 
the  early  pioneer  s«ttlements,  for  mob  violence  flouts  the 
law  and,  if  unchecked,  it  weakens  all  laws.  If  the  fight 
is  not  won  there  can  be  no  safety  under  legal  institutions 
and  democracy  itself  is  in  danger. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  JR. 

At  the  Door,  and  Beyond 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  The  Survey  has  had  oc- 
casion recently  to  visit  a  great  many  social  agencies 
in  a  number  of  cities.  In  order  to  get  a  realistic  picture, 
she  tells  us,  she  frequently  just  dropped  in,  "making  no 
effort  to  be  impressive  or  important."  "In  her  natural  state 
on  a  hot  day,"  she  continues,  "she  could  easily  be  taken  for 
a  client  or  at  best  a  somewhat  vague  volunteer.  Her  busi- 
ness, once  known,  was  of  a  nature  to  appeal  to  the  heads 
of  the  agencies  and  they  uniformly  received  her  cordially. 
But  oh,  the  doorkeepers!  Very  soon  she  began  to  classify 
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An  open  space  arranged  to  occu 
minimum    of    road    frontage    without 
appreciably    sacrificing    its    decorative 
value 

The  diagram  in  the  cemer 
a  development  of  10  acres 
a  dc  ses  to  an  acre 
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An  arrangement  in  which  houses 

back    on    to    service   roads,    with 

front     access     by     foot-paths 


To  adjust  open  spaces  to  street  front- 
aye,  in  the  garden-city  type  of  hous- 
ing, so  that  the  individual  land-oizner 
is  not  burdened  tzith  prohibitive  road 
assessments,  is  a  task  cutting  for  great 
ingenuity.  Some  suggestive  British 
solutions  of  problems  of  this  sort  are 
gathered  here  from  Mr.  Thompson's 
book  Site  Planning  in  Practice,  rt- 
vievsed  on  page  no 


An    open    space     entirely    surrounded 

by    roads,    and    the    same    space    with 

road  frontage  on  two  sides   only 


them  into  t\vo  groups,  depending  on  the  reception  she  got. 
There  was  the  '\vhat-do-you-want?'  kind  who  looked  her 
up  and  down  suspiciously  and  then  suddenly  thawed  after 
explanations,  and  the  'can-I-help-you  ?'  kind  whose  manner 
did  not  require  readjustment  when  they  found  she  was  not 
a  client." 

As  her  journey  progressed  it  occurred  to  this  observer  that 
possibly  the  first  group  offered  a  clue  to  the  unpleasant  refer- 
ences to  social  agencies  sometimes  found  in  the  newspapers 
and  among  the  public.  It  is  true  that  the  doorkeepers  usually 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  policies  of  the  agency,  nor  do 
they  perform  any  of  the  vital  processes  in  the  service  to 
clients,  yet  they  largely  determine  the  atmosphere  of  the 
office  for  the  casual  visitor,  which  is  sometimes  decisive. 

The  atmosphere  at  the  door  will,  of  course,  in  a  mature 
and  well  seasoned  organization,  reflect  the  temper  of  the 
whole  staff  and  the  spirit  of  the  agency.  It  should  ripen 
quite  naturally  into  an  unassuming  friendliness,  perhaps 
without  any  formal  codification  of  office  practice,  or  any 
special  instructions  to  employes.  In  at  least  one  organ- 
ization, however,  the  attitude  and  activity  of  members  of 
the  staff  in  their  contacts  with  the  public  is  considered  of 
such  vital  importance  that  an  office  manual  has  been  pre- 
pared for  their  guidance.  This  is  the  Community  Council 
and  Community  Fund  of  St.  Louis.  While  the  manual  goes 
into  great  detail  as  to  the  precise  method  in  which  staff 
workers  shall  dispose  their  time,  their  desks  and  their  duties, 
it  is  of  particular  interest  when  it  deals  with  the  danger 
points  in  dealing  with  the  public.  Here  are  samples: 


The  Community  Council  and  Fund  must  always  be  ready 
to  supply  information  and  render  service  to  inquiring  individ- 
uals and  member  organizations.  If  we  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation which  is  desired,  we  must  tell  the  person  inquiring 
we  will  get  it  if  we  can  and  ask  him  to  leave  his  address  and 
telephone  number  so  that  we  can  supply  it  as  soon  as  we  get  it. 
We  must  never  let  anyone  go  away  feeling  that  he  has  been 
inadequately  or  discourteously  handled.  .  .  . 

Members  of  the  staff  must  have  the  attitude  that  the  con- 
tributor is  always  right,  no  matter  how  much  he  complains, 
how  angry  he  is  or  how  wrong  his  point  of  view  seems  to  be. 
Members  of  the  staff  must  never  quarrel  with  contributors  or 
contradict  them.  No  contributor  can  do  any  harm  in  his  com- 
plaints if  made  to  us.  ...  If  the  complaint  is  fair  the  difficulty 
should  be  removed  or  corrected.  If  the  contributor  is  wrong 
we  must  show  him  tactfully  what  the  actual  situation  is.  ... 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  supply  information  on 
subjects  which  are  controversial  in  nature.  This  may  get  us 
into  difficulties  from  meddling  where  we  have  no  business. 
This  particularly  refers  to  information.  All  inquiries  regard- 
ing non-member  organizations  should  be  referred  to  the 
charities  endorsement  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
whose  special  function  it  is  to  furnish  such  information.  .  .  . 

The  Community  Council  and  Community  Fund  must  always 
be  fair  and  impartial  in  their  attitude  toward  the  member 
organizations  and  toward  the  persons  connected  with  these 
organizations.  .  .  .  Every  agency  and  every  individual  must 
be  sure  that  it  or  he  will  get  tie  maximum  possible  service 
and  consideration,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  social  class,  or 
size  of  agency  represented. 

Other  details  of  practice  in  the  St.  Louis  Council  also 
follow  the  widely  advertised  rules  of  good  salesmanship. 
As  in  all  community  funds,  the  problem  of  collecting  un- 
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the  St.  Louis  reminders  of  balances  due  carry  a  scrap  or  two 
of  arresting  information  in  the  shape  of  personal  stones  about 
recipients  of  service  from  some  of  the  member  agencies,  but 
a  blank  check,  easily  filled  and  detached,  forms  a  part  of 
the  notice. 


ELEVEN-YEAR  OLD  Mollie  Flash  was  writing  a  composi- 
tion on  How  We  Can  Beautify  Our  Neighborhood.  Being  of 
a  practical  bent,  she  emphasized  technique.  "We  must  know 
how  to  go  about  our  work  and  not  start  to  sweep  before  any- 
thing else.  This  should  be  done  last.  First  we  must  mend 
our  fences  so  that  no  cats,  chickens,  etc.,  can  get  in.  After 
this  is  done  we  should  see  where  we  have  room  to  plant." 
We  need  go  no  further.  The  problem  of  beautifying  the  Hill 
in  Pittsburgh  is  there  in  a  nutshell.  Where  in  the  cobbled 
streets  and  squatty  little  front  and  back  tenements  clinging 
to  steep  and  overcrowded  byways  is  there  room  for  beauty? 
Haniel  Long  in  The  Nation  some  months  ago  sketched  a  fanci- 
ful picture  of  a  Pittsburgh  Beautiful.  The  Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement  inches  its  way  toward  that  goal  year  by  year.  This 
summer  its  annual  better  neighborhood  contest  induced  1,326 
boys  and  girls  to  plant  and  tend  gardens  and  window  boxes 
and  many  others  to  write  on  the  subject  of  neighborhood  better- 
ment. There  are  more  gardens  attempted,  and  better  garden- 
ing achieved,  every  year. 

AN  IRONIC  NOTE  intrudes  itself  into  the  account  of  an- 
other clean-up  campaign:  the  simultaneous  efforts  of  many 
towns  and  cities  to  make  themselves  presentable  during  Negro 
Health  Week.  Atlanta  won  this  year  the  cup  offered  by  the 
National  Negro  Business  League  for  the  best  showing.  But 
the  outstanding  reflection  of  those  who  watched  the  campaign 
was  that  the  work  of  the  Negroes  during  that  week  illustrated 


Philanthropic  Publicity,  the  offspring  of  a  none-too-happy 
union  between  the  social  message  and  advertising  technique, 
is  gradually  growing  up,  but  it  has  by  no  means  passed  the 
awkward  age  yet.  Community  chest  campaigns  the  country 
over,  with  their  aggressive  use  of  poster  and  advertising 
display,  have  brought  into  sharp  relief  the  sentimentality 
and  feeble  symbolism  which  have  been  latent  in  philanthropic 
appeals  for  many  years.  The  drawing  above,  though  it 
happens  to  come  from  Dallas,  might  as  well  have  been 
chosen  from  any  one  of  fifty  cities:  it  is  typical  of  many 
efforts  to  express  the  social  work  appeal  in  the  outworn 
symbols  of  charity.  But  here  and  there  a  newer  note  ap- 
pears; for  instance,  the  poster  on  the  left,  from  Cincinnati, 
definitely  breaks  with  the  traditional  emphasis  on  relief  and 
carries  a  suggestion  of  constructive  social  forethought. 


"what  would  be  possible  in  terms  of  a  city  beautiful  not  only 
during  the  national  health  week  but  the  year  round  if  the  city 
fathers  could  be  induced  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  increas- 
ing the  garbage  removal  facilities  to  the  point  where  the 
garbage  in  the  colored  districts  would  be  removed  with  such 
frequency  as  to  make  the  foul  and  stagnating  odor,  that  is  so 
prevalent  in  many  sections,  impossible.  If  the  streets  and 
lights  and  water  mains  and  sewage  system  in  the  Negro  sec- 
tion of  our  city  would  get  the  consideration  that  the  Negro's 
tax  and  esthetic  taste  entitles  him  to,  the  earmarks  of  the 
Negro  section  would  disappear  from  our  municipality."  In 
other  words,  our  civilization  has  reached  the  stage  where  the 
craving  for  beauty  must  work  itself  off  largely,  in  the  Negro 
section  of  Atlanta,  on  dealing  with  uncollected  garbage.  No 
wonder  the  slogan  of  the  week  was  Burn,  Bury  and  Beautify. 

TAKING  a  leaf  from  the  statute  book  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  government  of  the  federal  district  of  Mexico,  of 
which  Mexico  City  is  the  center,  promulgated  in  May  a  degree 
for  graduated  exemptions  from  taxation  for  new  houses,  in 
the  hope  of  encouraging  building  and  reducing  the  present 
housing  shortage.  The  tax  exemptions  range  from  three  to 
ten  years  in  accordance  with  four  different  classes  of  rental 
value.  Construction,  to  make  this  exemption  available,  must 
have  begun  before  the  end  of  August  1923  (i.  e.  within  six 
months).  Houses  built  since  July,  1922,  share  in  the  benefit 
if  otherwise  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  set  down  which 
include  special  specifications  as  regards  size,  ventilation  and 
hygiene.  Even  before  this  step  was  taken,  a  number  of  im- 
portant new  housing  projects  were  under  way:  a  Catholic  or- 
ganization of  business  employes  has  started  laying  out  a  tract 
of  between  three  and  four  acres  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  to  build 
houses  for  members  who  must  make  a  cash  payment  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  purchase  price  and  pay  the  rest  in  monthly  instal- 
ments over  a  period  of  three  years  for  the  house  and  of  five 
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years  for  the  lot.  The  Belgian  example  of  combining  life  in- 
surance with  home  purchase  is  followed  in  this  case.  The 
mayor  of  Mexico  City,  George  Prieto  Laurens,  has  organized 
a  housing  scheme  for  municipal  employes.  This  project  is  on 
cooperative  lines,  and  the  period  of  re-payment  extends  over 
twenty  years.  An  area  of  thirty  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city  has  been  ceded  to  the  society  for  this  purpose  by  the 
city  government.  It  adjoins  a  large  modern  park  and,  with 
the  special  interest  of  the  city  government,  will  enjoy  rapid 
provision  with  municipal  services.  Work  on  the  first  houses 
was  commenced  in  ApriL 

A  WRITER  in  the  exceedingly  modern  French  revue,  L'  Esprit 
Nouveau,  compares  American  city  plans  with  French  ones — 
much  to  the  discredit  of  the  latter.  He  says  the  rectangular 
street  plans  of  the  Romans  have  stood  the  test  of  centuries; 
the  curved  streets  of  modern  European  city  plans,  for  which 
he  can  find  no  words  too  harsh  and  for  which  he  blames  the 
Germans,  are  just  mule  tracks.  American  cities  have  abandoned 
the  mule  and  taken  heed  of  the  railroads — hence  they  are 
rectangular.  But,  alas  for  the  argument,  the  writer  includes 
in  illustration  of  this  point  a  plan  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  which, 
as  every  one  but  he  knows,  was  made  by  the  Frenchman 
L'Enfant  long  before  there  were  any  railroads. 

ORGANIZED,  by  heck!  Two  or  three  months  ago  we  com- 
mented on  the  introduction  of  the  friendly  old  game  of  quoits 
in  the  Toledo  public  playgrounds.  But  the  revival  has  gone 
too  far.  In  Cleveland  they  have  been  playing  exhibition  games 
in  front  of  lighted  billboards,  doctors  have  been  dragged  in  to 
testify  to  the  health-giving  qualities  of  the  sport,  indoor  courts 
were  installed  in  two  buildings,  and  the  Cleveland  Horseshoe 
Pitchers'  Association  has  been  formed.  Worse  than  that, 
Minneapolis  statistics  show  1,512  players  in  league  and  tourna- 
ment games  and  38.696  spectators — a  better  ratio  than  that  of 
a  football  stadium,  but  tinged  with  the  curse  of  passive  athletics 
nevertheless.  And  there  is  now  a  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers' 
Association,  with  a  national  meet  and  convention.  But  there 
is  some  comfort  left  in  the  fact  that  the  first  national  cham- 
pion hails  from  Kellerton,  Iowa,  population  about  500.  The 
game  isn't  altogether  citified  yet. 

THREE  different  agencies,  according  to  reports  now  being 
assembled  by  the  International  Labor  Conference  for  prepara- 
tion of  its  session  in  the  fall,  are  primarily  concerned  in  ini- 
tiating recreational  programs  for  adult  workers.  This  sub- 
ject has  come  up  prominently  for  discussion  in  a  number  of 
countries  because  legislative  restrictions  of  working  hours  have 
increased  the  leisure  time  available  for  mental  and  physical 
improvement  and  for  play.  In  some  countries,  notably  Eng- 
land, employers  have  gone  a  long  way  in  providing  not  only 
playgrounds  but  also  gymnasia,  swimming  baths,  reading  rooms 
and  facilities  for  cultural  education.  In  others,  notably  Franc; 
and  Italy,  workers'  organizations — cooperatives  and  trade 
unions — have  organized  great  "people's  houses"  and  a  multi- 
tude of  self-governing  clubs  and  societies  for  music,  athletics, 
games  and  self-improvement.  In  still  other  countries,  notably 
Belgium,  the  government  has  visualized  the  need  for  recrea- 
tional work  at  the  same  time  that  eight-hour  day  legislation 
was  passed,  and  provided  for  it  in  an  imaginative,  compre- 
hensive way,  by  financing  local  authorities  and  private  agencies 
engaged  in  recreational  work. 

A  WHOLE  FLOCK  of  birds  seem  to  have  been  killed  by 
the  stone  hurled  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  by  Freda  Spring,  the 
rural  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  according  to  a  report  in 
The  Drama.  Miss  Spring,  finding  local  response  to  her  efforts 
to  introduce  self-respecting  amateur  dramatics,  had  the  happy 
thought  of  bringing  to  the  county  fair  the  little  companies 
which  sprang  up  in  various  communities  throughout  the  county. 
With  the  help  of  the  fair  board  and  of  neighboring  merchants, 


a  circus  tent  was  provided  and  simply  equipped.  There,  the 
first  season,  five  local  companies  gave  their  plays  in  turn  to 
enthusiastic  audiences  from  the  whole  countryside.  When  the 
fair  comes  again  in  October  of  this  year  it  is  expected  that  a 
dozen  communities  will  compete  for  the  prizes  offered.  Thus 
a  highly  desirable  substitute  is  provided  for  the  tawdry  enter- 
tainment often  associated  with  county  fairs,  the  public  is  given 
a  wholesome  and  fascinating  bit  of  recreation,  and  the  small 
town  and  open  country  find  a  vehicle  for  satisfying  self-ex- 
pression in  a  neighborly  fashion. 

AFTER  considering  the  matter  of  joint  officing  for  nine  years, 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  taken  the  lead  in 
bringing  state-wide  and  city-wide  agencies  together.  Fourteen 
organizations  (including  the  council  itself  and  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Exchange)  open  their  fall  work  with  headquarters  in  the 
Keehn  Building,  308  North  Michigan  Avenue,  where  the  coun- 
cil rented  the  entire  third  and  fourth  floors  for  subleasing  to 
individual  agencies.  Unlike  the  new  national  health  center  at 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  organized  on  a  functional 
basis,  these  joint  offices  serve  a  diverse  group  which,  however, 
includes  some  of  the  strongest  societies  of  the  state:  among 
them  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  the  Illinois 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago 
Office  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  developments  arising  from  the 
housing  shortage  in  central  Europe  has  been  the  growth  of  a 
new  type  of  small  one-family  home  in  connection  witii  the 
allotment  gardens  of  city  dwellers.  These  gardens  themselves, 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  food,  have  grown  immensely  in 
number  and  intensity  of  use  during  and  since  the  war.  There 
have  always  been  on  some  of  them  small  wooden  shelters,  often 
pleasantly  adorned  by  vines  and  with  a  porch  where  the  family 
would  take  its  meals  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  When  rents 
became  prohibitive  and  congestion  intolerable,  some  of  the  more 
adventurous  spirits  moved  out  to  their  gardens  in  the  suburbs 
with  kith  and  kin  for  the  summer  months — just  as  many  Amer- 
ican families  now  occupy  a  summer  shack  during  the  hot 
months.  The  sanitary  authorities  soon  were  called  upon  to 
prescribe  certain  minimum  requirements  for  these  primitive 
homes;  and  lately  the  architects  have  become  busy  and  have 
tried,  without  adding  appreciably  to  the  cost,  to  make  these 
rude  huts  over  into  conveniently  planned,  comfortable  and 
moderately  good-looking  summer  homes  and  workshops.  Here 
are  two  illustrations  of  these  efforts  from  a  book  by  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Kuehn,  of  Dresden,  entitled  Transition  Home 
Colonies — Cell  Construction,  distributed  by  the  Duerer  League. 
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OR  a  number  of  years,  in  the  face  of  the  ever-      somewhat  dangerous  and  in  an  uninspired  moment  he  let  his 


increasing    automobile    tornado    which    has    been 

sweeping    down    all    our    roads    and    streets    and 
,  .  ...... 

takmg  the  railroad  crossings  without  a  stop,  look 


anxiety  take   the  shape  of  two  neatly  framed  "Safety  First" 
vv-hich  he  hung  in  his  children's  bedrooms      The  nature 

the  effect  was  not  evident  until  a  few  days  later  when  he 
woke  up  to  see  on  his  own  bedroom  wall  a  sign  reading  «AW) 


) 
or  listen,   interested  groups  have  been  urging  the     Take  a  Chance."     He  is  an  Irishman  with  a  sense  of  humor 


nation  to  a  great  campaign  of  "Safety  First" — in  schools, 
homes  and  everywhere.  This  program  has  been  carried  into 
the  schools  of  many  cities,  with  noticeable  results.  America 
has  seemed  to  be  quite  clearly  and  efficiently  on  the  way 
to  a  safe  and  sane  existence — the  machine  having  the  right  of 
way. 

But  there  have  been  a  few  amongst  us  who  have  doubted 
the  desirability  of  a  national  existence  cowed  by  fear  of  the 
fire-eating  automobile,  or  an  education  dominated  by  the 


and  he  saw  the  point. 

This  was  the  normal  reaction  of  a  healthy-minded  child  to 
the  attempt  to  make  safety  a  primary  element  in  life;  an 
experience  such  as  this  arouses  us  to  a  sense  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  field  in  which  we  are  working  and  to  a  sense  of  how  much 
it  behooves  us  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  not  only  lest  we  do 
more  harm  than  good,  but  lest  we  fail  to  accomplish  the  good 
which  we  might  accomplish  by  better  methods. 

What  shall  these  better  methods  be?  The  safety  problem, 
says  Mr.  Whitney,  is  now  in  every  field  primarily  an 


inhibitions  imposed  by  the  modern  city  street.  These  few  educational  problem.  Therefore  we  need  a  philosophy  of 
have  long  been  insisting  that  "safety  first"  is  not  an  admir-  safety,  for  a  nation  does  not  dare  to  teach  safety,  particularly 
able  ideal  upon  which  to  mold  the  character  of  a  people,  to  the  children  in  the  schools,  unless  it  knows  what  it  is 
Their  doctrines  have  mostly  been  told  in  quiet  or  whispered :  doing  and  what  the  underlying  effects  of  the  teachings  are 
certainly  they  have  not  been  heard  above  the  roarings  of 
the  streets  or  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive. 

But  now  they  have  been  shouted  from  the  housetops!   At     safety!    What  are  the  fundamentals  of  this  needed  philo- 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Congress  of  the  National  Safety  Coun-     sophy  of  safety? 

First,  then:  It  must  be  not  something  imposed  upon  life, 

inhibiting  living,  but  something  that  is  really  at  home  within 

our  life: 


to  be. 

The    first    requisite,    therefore,    is   a    real    philosophy    of 


The  human  race  has   reached  its  present  estate  not  by  an 

easy  growth  but  by  an  intense 
struggle  in  which  the  victor  has 
been  he  whose  was  most  on  fire 


cil,  held  in  Buffalo,  Oct.  1-5,  Albert  W.  Whitney,  secretary 

of  the  Education  Section  of  the  Council,   who  holds  the 

position   of   associate   general   manager  and    actuary  of   the 

National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  read 

a  paper  on  "The  inner  meaning 

of    the    safety    movement,     par- 

ticularly  in  relation  to  the  prob-     "Instead  of  making  the  world  safe  from     be-er  h,e  whose  »°«l™mo»t  onh: 

,  ,       ,  i_-  u       t_   i          ;  i  it      •  with  the  urge  of  life.  Our  ancestors 

lem  of  education,  which  dial-  danger,  we  must  make  the  world,  in  a  have  poured  all  this  potent,  rest- 
lenges  the  philosophy  of  "safety  far  deeper  sense,  safe  for  adventure;  or,  less  energy  into  our  own  veins, 
first."  "As  a  general  statement  ,'„  a  still  fuller  sense,  we  must  save  the  With  this  inheritance  life  must  be 

of  our  attitude  toward  life,"  Mr.     worlJ    from    the    bad   adventures  which     L        "I  *"  at!venture  'Tf 

'      ,    .  /*  uuvcnturci    ILHILII      be  worth  carrying  on.    Nature  has 

Whitney  urges,    safety  first    is  mere  chance  keeps  ever  waiting  for  us,  to  not    been    satisfied    with    a    per- 

not  only  grossly  inadequate,  but  fhe  good  adventures  which  it  is  the  pur-  functory,  spiritless  performance  of 

positively  wrong,  misleading  and  pose  Of  tne  worla  that  we  should  have."  the  life-drama^ hasJUled^it  with 

harmful;  and  it  can  be  excused  Lunfty  cast  up  by  the  stream  of 


only  as  one  of  those  careless,  ex- 
uberant overstatements  which  we  as  a  people  are  so  fond 
of  making  and  which  we  do  not  expect  to  have  taken 
literally;  and  yet  the  world  is  full  of  literal-minded  people." 
Educators  may  well  ponder  these  words  from  an  official 
of  a  bureau  of  casualty  underwriters: 

It  is  not  true  that  safety  is  the  prime  object  in  life.  We  do 
not  need  more  than  a  casual  knowledge  of  either  history  or  the 
human  heart  to  realize  that  the  passion  for  a  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  life  with  all  its  freshness  and  poignancy  and  danger 
is  the  driving  force  in  the  world.  And  when  this  is  gone  life 
will  have  lost  not  only  its  flavor  but  its  spiritual  significance  as 
well.  To  attempt  therefore  to  teach  safety  first  in  a  literal 
sense  to  a  child  is  to  do  violence  to  feelings  that  are  deeply 
embedded  in  his  nature  and  must  result  either  in  repression 
and  fear  or  in  repudiation, — as  at  the  hands  of  the  two  children 
of  a  friend  of  mine.  He  lives  on  Long  Island  Sound;  his  boy 
and  girl  are  strong  and  fearless  swimmers  but  the  shore  is 
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life    on   a    strange    shore;   growth 

— a  wide-eyed,  wondering  child  eager  to  try  its  wings; 
maturity — the  manifold  experience  of  kindling  the  spark  of 
life  in  new  dependent  lives  and  of  caring  for  them;  death — 
the  completion  of  the  span  and  the  slipping  away  to  make 
place  for  those  that  stand  waiting  to  be  born:  these  are  high 
adventures  in  which  the  human  spirit  comes  face  to  face  with 
eternal  realities.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  world  that  each 
should  have  his  adventure  and  it  is  the  supreme  mischance 
if  he  fails  to  find  it! 

Hence,  says  Mr.  Whitney,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
adventure  of  life  we  must  make  more  adequate  provision  for 
it  and  make  sure  that  every  one  finds  his  share  of  it: 

"Instead  of  making  the  world  safe  from  danger,  we  must 
make  the  world,  in  a  far  deeper  sense,  safe  for  adventure ;  or, 
in  a  still  fuller  sense,  we  must  save  the  world  from  the  bad 
adventures  which  mere  chance  keeps  ever  waiting  for  us, 
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to  the  good  adventures  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  world 
that  we  should  have." 

What  is  the  second  aspect  of  this  larger  philosophy  of 
safety?  Obviously,  its  relationship  to  recreation: 

"The  public  safety  movement  and  the  recreation  movement 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  We  cannot  put  the  children  off  the 
streets  unless  we  can  provide  other  places  for  them  to  play. 
We  have  no  right  to  drive  out  the  bad  adventure,  bad  as  it 
may  be,  unless  we  can  make  the  good  adventure  possible.  In 
other  words,  the  safety  movement,  if  it  is  to  be  a  force  in 
the  world,  must  be  definitely  positive  and  not  negative  ;  it 
must  open  the  door  to  the  beautiful  life  at  the  same  time 
that  it  closes  the  door  to  the  ugly  life. 

"This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem,  particularly  in 
the  cities.  An  authority  on  the  care  of  children  asserts 
that  the  problem  of  adventure  is  the  most  serious  of  the 
problems  of  the  city  child,  far  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
the  problem  of  health.  We  shall  however  not  make  much 
pro;  :h  the  public  safety  movement  until  it  can  be 

put  on  such  a 


WHAT  shall  be  the  place  of  this  new  conception  of 
safety  in  our  general  scheme  of  education  ?  At  present, 
safen-  education  is  mainly  a  matter  of  warning  children  to 
beware  of  the  automobile.   That  is  inadequate,  immoral. 

jn  must  be  directed  toward  the  problems  and 
needs  of  life.  If  the  place  of  safety  in  education  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  accidents 
among  other  world  problems  its  place  cannot  be  large.  Life 
is  full  of  tragedy  and  one  must  admit,  without  minimizing 
the  enormous  loss  and  suffering  from  accidents,  that  there 
are  other  forces  at  work  in  the  world  which  are  still  more 
cruel.  War.  disease,  crime,  vice,  poverty,  other  social  and 
economic  maladjustments,  all  weigh  more  heavily  upon 
humanity  ;  and  the  Great  War,  the  Russian  famine  and  the 
Japanese  earthquake  bear  contemporary  witness  to  the 
cheapness  of  life. 

"  Education  is  the  process  by  which  one  becomes  fitted 
to  be  a  working  part  in  the  world  order  and  it  is  equally  the 
process  by  which  one  becomes  fitted  to  experience  the 
satisfactions  of  life  in  the  fullest  and  deepest  sense.  These 
results  are  to  be  had  only  through  an  appreciation  and  an 
understanding  of  the  forces  that  control  the  world  and  an 
educational  system  is  to  be  judged  by  the  success  with  which 
it  brings  such  knowledge.  The  question  of  whether  a 
particular  study  belongs  in  the  curriculum  is  to  be  decided 
therefore  not  in  the  light  of  its  immediately  practical  effect 
but  by  means  of  this  larger  and  fuller  test.  CooLing  and 
manual-training  have  been  introduced  very  generally  into 
the  schools.  This  was  not  primarily  to  make  good  cooks 
and  carpenters.  The  fundamental  reason  was  that  these 
things  bring  the  child  into  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  human 
needs,  those  of  food  and  shelter,  and  the  ability  to  satisfy 
these  needs  gives  him  a  S5Tiipathetic  understanding  of  the 
world  and  his  place  in  it  that  makes  him  able  to  play  his 
part,  whether  it  be  that  of  cook  or  carpenter  or  that  of 
physician  or  statesman,  not  only  more  acceptably  to  society 
but  with  greater  understanding  and  appreci?tion  and  con- 
sequent satisfaction  to  himself.  It  is  by  such  a  criterion 
that  the  study  of  safety  must  be  judged.  The  qi:e 
then:  What  can  a  knowledge  of  safety  contribute  to  the 
higher  discipline  of  life? 


"Safety  is  the  condition  which  allows  the  world-order  to 
go  on  and  is  thus  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  problem.  The 
history  of  evolution  in  the  animal  and  plant  world  makes 
this  quite  plain.  The  success  of  an  individual  or  of  a  species 
to  find  and  retain  its  place  in  the  world  is  measured  by  its 
ability  to  make  itself  safe.  Survival  of  the  fittest  is  the 
survival  of  the  safe,  using  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Safety  education  has  therefore  been  in  the  curriculum  of 
nature  from  time  immemorial.  The  mother  bear  teaches 
her  cubs  the  dangers  and  the  good  adventures  of  the  forest 
and  the  sandpiper's  babies  know  the  perils  as  well  as  the 
joys  of  the  beach. 

"Schools  exist  because  of  our  inability  to  keep  up  with  the 
development  of  the  world ;  they  are  artificial  institutions, 
and  their  discipline  only  a  vicarious  family  discipline.  That 
we  should  need  to  teach  safety  in  schools  is  therefore  no 
stranger  than  the  fact  of  schools  themselves. 

"To  learn  the  world  order  is  the  task  of  education.  But 
to  do  this  it  is  not  enough  to  see  the  world  when  it  is  running 
right ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  see  it  when  it  is  running  wrong. 
The  best  way  to  learn  about  an  automobile  is  not  to  watch 
it  when  it  is  firing  on  all  cylinders  but  to  take  it  apart  and 
make  it  go  when  there  is  something  the  matter  with  it. 

"There  are  plenty  of  disorders  in  the  world  for  young 
mechanics  to  work  on  but  there  is  very  definitely  a  problem 
in  finding  disorders  that  are  sufficiently  simple  for  a  child 
to  understand.  To  understand  the  maladjustments  that  under- 
lie the  World  WTar,  the  coal  strike,  the  Russian  situation,  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  Negro 
question  or  the  divorce  question  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  an  exceedingly  complicated 
oackground  of  facts  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  understand  the 
motives  that  are  back  of  human  behavior.  These  problems  are 
vexatious  also  because  they  depend  upon  imperfectly  accepted 
social  and  ethical  standards,  but  even  the  problems  that  arise 
in  connection  with  definitely  established  standards  are  of 
doubtful  educational  value.  For  an  ethics  has  vitality  only  if 
seen  against  the  background  of  a  broad,  human  experience. 
Without  this  background,  which  is  of  course  lacking  in  the 
case  of  a  child,  an  ethics  is  negative  and  dull.  Some  of  the 
race  experience  however  is  so  deep  and  universal  that  it  has 
found  its  way  into  the  instincts  and  against  this  vibrant 
sounding-board  chords  may  be  struck  which  have  emotional 
power  and  hence  an  effect  upon  behavior. 

"The  primary  problem  of  ethical  education  evidently  is 
to  discover  those  parts  of  the  child's  mind  which  have  been 
sensitized  by  race  experience  and  those  parts  of  life  where 
an  experience  can  be  readily  acquired  that  will  serve  as  a 
background  for  judgments  of  conduct  and  where  the 
problems  of  behavior  are  relatively  simple.  Such  a  study 
will  indicate  the  points  at  which  an  approach  can  be  most 
effectually  made. 

"The  primary  human  needs  such  as  those  of  food  and 
shelter  and  care  in  infancy  evidently  provide  such  a  field. 
These  are  chiefly  valuable  for  what  they  contribute  to  a 
knowledge  of  a  normal,  happy,  well  ordered  life.  They 
are  intuitively  made  use  of  by  children  themselves  in  their 
play  with  dolls  and  in  "playing  house." 

"For  the  darker  background  I  propose  that  the 
maladjustments  that  are  responsible  for  accidents  be  made 
use  of  as  being  the  simplest  and  most  available  examples  of 
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an  imperfectly  ordered  world.  Such  examples  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  simple,  the  evil  effects  are  evident, 
the  conduct  that  is  necessary  for  their  avoidance  is  readily 
discoverable,  and  can  in  many  cases  be  put  into  operation 
by  children  themselves  .....  Safety  substitutes  the  good 
adventure  for  the  bad  adventure.  It  involves  therefore  the 
study  of  values.  What  is  the  good  adventure ;  what  is  the 
bad  adventure?  What  makes  it  good?  What  makes  it 
bad?  What  is  worth  while?  What  is  not  worth  while? 

"The  ability  to  make  such  discriminations  is  one  of  the 
crowning  achievements  of  the  human  spirit  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  even  the  youngest  child  should  not  begin  to 
make  such  distinctions  if  they  are  sufficiently  simple.  Here 
therefore  in  effect  is  the  opportunity  to  let  a  child  begin 
to  build  up  for  himself  a  philosophy  of  life  which  may,  if  it 
is  not  mishandled,  become  a  real  force  in  years  to  come. 
This  approach  to  the  study  of  values  not  only  makes  use 
of  the  child's  instinctive  feelings  with  regard  to  danger  but, 
through  the  connection  of  safety  with  adventure,  carries  the 
problem  of  choice  of  conduct  far  over  into  the  realm  of 
positive  values. 

"When  the  content  of  the  conception  of  safety  from 
physical  accident  has  been  developed  it  is  possible  to  pass, 
by  an  easy  transition,  to  examples  that  involve  adjustments 
on  a  higher  plane.  But  here  again  safety  is  the  condition 
that  allows  the  order  to  appear  and  here  again  safety  opens 
the  way  to  adventure.  Love,  for  instance,  is  an  adventure 
that  is  clearly  within  the  world-purpose,  for  it  is  tied  up  to 
the  passing  on  of  life  itself;  but  the  beauty  and  thrill  of  a 
love  adventure  may  be  sacrificed  for  a  stupid,  sordid  substi- 
tute. Moral  health,  equally  with  physical  health,  is  not  so 
much  safety  from  the  bad  adventure  as  safety  for  the  good 
adventure ! 

"But  such  conceptions  are  not  the  ones  to  begin  with; 
we  must  begin  with  safety  as  it  appears  on  the  lower, 
simpler  plane  of  physical  well-being,  where  the  response 
from  the  child  comes  not  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
mind  but  from  the  lower  depths  of  instinctive  feeling. 

"Here  then  is  the  fundamental  justification  for  the  claim 
that  we  'have  made  for  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Safety  belongs  in  education  because  safety,  with  all  that  it 
implies,  is  deep-rooted  in  life  itself! 

"This  entire  analysis  has  been  built  upon  the  conception 
of  a  world-order;  a  world  that  is  not  the  plaything  of 
chance  but  the  expression  of  an  unfolding  purpose ;  a  world 
in  which  the  traveling  shuttle  of  life  weaves  the  woof  of 
man's  restless  activity  into  the  warp  of  eternal  truth  and  in 
which  as  artist  and  creator  he  is  himself  making  the  pattern. 
We  are  only  standing  guard  to  see  that  the  pattern  is  not 
carelessly  spoiled." 


Lamplight 


CITY   people    frequent   streets   where   window   displays 
are  attractive ;  window  displays  are  not  profitable  on 
unfrequented  streets.     The   relation  is   reciprocal. 

Farm  folk  do  not  travel  streets  of  interesting  store  win- 
dows. The  rural  substitutes  are  mail-order  catalogues  and 
the  inexpensive  periodicals  that  carry  much  advertising. 
The  prosperity  and  the  continuance  of  such  periodicals  are 
at  the  sufferance  of  the  advertisers;  the  business  of  the 
reading  matter  is  not  to  offend  them.  Farmers  read  little 
of  such  reading  matter;  their  votes  show  that  they  are 


not  much  influenced  by  it.  The  advertisements  sell  the 
paper;  without  its  advertisements  it  would  have  no  circu- 
lation, as  without  its  circulation  it  would  have  no  adver- 
tising. 

The  minds  of  city  people  are  not  dominated  by  the  oc- 
casional orators  along  the  streets.  The  people  are  not  there 
to  listen  to  oratory;  for  the  most  part  they  hear  what 
the  noise  is  about  and  pass  on.  One  who  investigated  the 
urban  mind  on  the  basis  of  street  oratory  might  conclude 
that  the  Salvation  Army  dominates  the  city  and  that  the 
people  are  in  the  streets  to  hear  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
reading  and  the  thinking  of  country  folk  can  not  be  deter- 
mined by  statistics  of  rural  circulation  of  periodicals.  Lack- 
ing store  windows,  farm  families  look  at  advertising;  they 
buy  where  they  get  the  most  for  their  money. 

Advertising  is  not  wholly  the  expression  of  a  simple 
desire  to  increase  sales.  Giving  railroad  passes  to  editors 
has  become  discredited  by  law,  but  railroads  give  advertis- 
ing; not,  of  course,  to  Bolshevist  papers.  A  paper  primarily 
in  the  business  of  selling  advertising  will  be  at  sufficient 
pains  to  avoid  classification  as  Bolshevist.  Advertisers  have 
an  acute  scent  for  Bolshevism,  almost  as  acute  as  the  scent 
of  boards  of  education.  What  papers  say  is  of  no  more 
consequence  to  advertisers  than  what  teachers  teach  is  to 
their  governing  boards ;  the  vital  matter  is  avoidance  of 
Bolshevism.  The  margin  is  commonly  safe. 

As  city  minds  are  not  dominated  through  the  days  by  the 
ideas  presented  by  street  orators,  farmers  as  they  follow 
their  plows  are  not  necessarily  in  meditation  on  the  thoughts 
set  forth  in  the  inexpensive  periodicals  of  voluminous  ad- 
vertising. Some  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  calmness 
with  which  farmers  view  the  "menace"  of  union  labor,  in 
contrast  with  the  universal  alarm  felt  by  their  periodical 
instalments  of  advertising.  The  farmers  subscribe  for  the 
advertising  but  they  vote  for  LaFollette,  Brookhart  and 
Magnus  Johnson  whom  the  solid  reading  matter  has  boldly 
denounced.  Tradition  makes  advertisers  prefer  a  place 
next  solid  reading  matter,  but  the  facts  seem  to  have  grown 
out  of  line  with  tradition.  A  place  next  advertising  would 
be  good  for  solid  reading  matter,  if  anything  could  help. 

The  business  of  reading  matter  has  come  to  be  leaving 
things  unsaid,  as  the  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  leave 
things  untaught.  Here  and  there  an  inquisitive  student 
buys  a  book  that  is  not  on  class  reference  lists  or  in  the 
school  library;  there  are  such  inquiring  minds.  Fanners 
following  their  plows  are  not  all  in  mental  vacancy;  but 
the  solid  reading  matter  next  advertising  has  little  to  do 
with  what  they  think;  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  solid 
reading  matter  cannot  help  in  that  way  and  retain  its 
position. 

As  city  folk  remember  and  consider  what  they  have  seen 
along  the  streets,  farmers  find  food  for  meditation  in  ad- 
vertisements. The  isolation  of  farmers  gives  them  peculiar 
opportunity  for  uninterrupted  and  consecutive  thought. 
Store  windows  are  an  unequalled  museum  of  the  materials 
of  contemporary  civilization ;  they  attract  contemporaries 
much  more  than  do  antiquarian  or  other  museums.  Period- 
ical advertising  treats  of  these  materials,  and  the  mail-order 
catalogue  is  a  comprehensive  encyclopedia  of  achievements 
and  aspirations  of  civilized  humanity  in  this  time.  The 
museum  gives  vivid  but  fleeting  and  fragmentary  impres- 
sions; it  is  reading  that  maketh  a  full  man. 

In  the  village  blacksmith-shop,  the  farmer  sees  his  ma- 
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chines  repaired  and  acts  as  helper  in  the  process.  After- 
ward it  interests  him  to  read,  in  the  mail-order  catalogue, 
the  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  tools  that  the  blacksmith 
used.  The  farmer  may  decide  that  one  or  more  of  these 
tools  should  be  on  the  farm,  to  save  blacksmiths'  charges 
and  trips  to  town.  If  the  farmer  finds  himself  handy  in 
blacksmithing,  he  adds  other  tools.  The  mail-order  cata- 
logue offers  books  on  blacksmithing;  the  farmer  may  buy 
one  or  more  of  them.  Neighbors  come  to  ask  his  help  in 
overhauling  and  repairing  their  implements;  these  neigh- 
bors in  return  can  put  their  special  skills  at  his  service, 
with  saving  and  convenience  all  around.  When  the  farmer 
decides  to  move  to  the  city,  he  proves  qualified  for  a  black- 
smith's wages.  The  farm  migration  is  not  wholly  unskilled 
labor;  in  the  contemporary  Negro  migration,  it  is  found 
that  over  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  those  who  find  employ- 
ment in  plants  are  recognized  as  skilled.  Farm  life  at  its 
worst  is  less  vapid  than  the  reading  matter  of  the  more 
prosperous  periodicals  would  suggest. 

The  range  of  rural  interests  is  probably  on  the  whole 
not  inferior  to  the  range  of  urban  interests;  the  city- 
dweller  knows  more  of  subways  and  the  farmer  knows  more 
of  hogs,  but  the  men  have  much  in  common.  The  village 
tinker  may  play  the  village  church  organ,  not  as  a  virtuoso 
but  better  than  others  of  the  neighborhood  and  therefore 
acceptably.  The  organ  gets  out  of  order  and  the  tinker 
repairs  it  as  the  farmer  repairs  his  binder  or  his  Ford ; 
no  more  competent  workman  is  at  hand.  The  tinker  be- 
comes interested  in  the  mechanism  of  the  organ  and  buys  a 
book  or  two.  He  could  build  an  organ ;  he  does.  When 
a  city  organ  needs  an  expert,  the  city  calls  him.  The  in- 
stance is  improbable  but  actual. 

The  mail-order  catalogue  and  the  more  ephemeral  and 
sensational  advertising  in  periodicals  approved  by  advertisers 
are  all  that  could  reasonably  be  asked  in  their  domain. 
They  offer  the  ftaple  instruments  and  literature  of  music 
and  the  staple  books — Christians  and  Hebrews  vending 
sacred  literature  impartially.  Nevertheless  there  are  fields 
that  advertisers,  like  schools,  agree  in  avoiding;  in  such  a 
field  stands,  for  example,  Magnus  Johnson.  These  domains 
are  of  interest  and  significance  to  the  rural  mind,  in  that 
apparently  there  will  not  long  be  rural  mind  or  rural  life 
if  they  are  neglected.  Magnus  Johnson,  Brookhart,  La 
Follette  and  others  do  what  they  can;  nobody  doubts  that; 
but  the  machinery  of  gathering  and  interpreting  news  is 
not  on  their  side  and  their  personal  access  to  the  individual 
farmer  is  necessarily  limited.  When  they  have  opportunity 
to  talk  to  farmers  they  talk  a  long  time  and  avoid  flippan- 
cies ;  farmers  can  think  many  days  of  what  they  have  said 
and  farmers'  votes  approve  them. 

Labor  unions  maintain  periodicals  that  do  not  depend 
on  advertising.  Through  them  union  labor  learns  much 
that  without  them  would  not  be  known,  and  union  labor 
fares  enough  better  because  of  them  to  justify  many  times 
their  co>t.  The  isolation  of  farmers  has  so  far  kept  them 
from  organizing  with  effectiveness  comparable  to  that  of 
union  labor.  Such  papers  as  the  Nonpartisan  League  has 
tried  to  maintain  have  done  yeomen's  service  while  they 
lasted,  but  their  lives  have  been  precarious  and  brief.  Labor 
is  an  intelligent  and  faithful  paper,  read  and  trusted 
throughout  the  nation.  The  farmers  lack  such  news  and 
counsel  as  Labor  gives  its  readers ;  possibly  they  can  no 
more  organize  effectively  to  found  and  sustain  such  a  paper 
than  to  bargain  collectively  for  sale  of  their  wheat. 


What  farmers  are  told  week  after  week  through  the 
year  is  that  their  trouble  comes  of  the  short  hours  and  high 
pay  of  city  labor.  The  farmers  are  not  roused  to  hostility 
against  city  labor  by  the  figures  and  arguments  constantly 
set  before  them;  farmers'  votes  and  the  conduct  of  their 
chosen  representatives  show  lack  of  such  response.  But 
some  response  of  another  kind  seems  possible.  Farmers 
keep  asking  why  their  situation  is  untenable  and  how  they 
can  support  their  families;  regularly  the  answer  is  that 
city  labor  is  getting  the  money.  By  the  million,  farmers 
are  going  to  cities  to  become  city  labor.  Though  almost 
overlooked  in  the  news,  it  is  the  greatest  exodus  in  history. 
For  the  individual,  isolated  farmer,  that  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  even  if  he  could  be  led  to  prefer  injury  to  his 
son  who  has  already  gone.  Subsidized  misinformation  does 
its  bit  in  the  sabotage  of  the  basic  industry,  farming. 

CLARKE  F.  ANSLEY 

A   National   Program 

"TpHE  REAL  QUESTION  before  us  today  is,  What 
A  kind  of  an  education  do  we  wish  for  our  children? 
The  same  question  differently  stated  is,  What  kind  of 
community  life  do  we  wish  for  our  children?  For  edu- 
cation is  a  summation  of  all  the  experiences  a  child  has, 
not  merely  his  school  experiences.  'The  community  edu- 
cates its  children.  Whatever  the  community  is,  that  it  gives 
its  children.'  " 

In  these  words,  Mrs.  Frances  Fenton  Bernard,  educa- 
tional secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  set  forth  the  problem  of  education  that  faces  the 
college  and  university  women  of  the  country,  at  the  na- 
tional meeting  of  the  association,  in  Portland,  Ore.  It 
has  long  been  assumed  that  college  graduates,  both  men 
and  women,  should  be  influential  members  of  their  com- 
munities. Some  have  assumed  that  "educated  people"  have 
the  "right"  to  be  influential.  "They  once  were:  why 
shouldn't  they  continue  to  be?"  Others,  more  realistic  in 
their  conclusions,  have  suggested  that  "  being  influential" 
implies  "having  some  effect  upon  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  community."  The  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  has  decided  to  deal  with  the  educational 
problem  in  the  more  realistic  way.  Hence,  instead  of  merely 
talking  about  education,  the  local  groups  of  the  association 
are  urged  to  undertake  certain  definite  activities — activities 
which  may,  eventually,  lead  to  two  great  results.  In  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Bernard's  report: 

The  most  significant  program  that  any  such  group  as  ours 
could  undertake  is,  First,  to  make  our  communities  care 
enough  about  their  children  to  plan,  theoretically,  the  sort 
of  education  they  can  believe  in  and  work  for;  Second,  the 
organization  of  all  the  forces  that  influence,  that  is,  educate 
the  children  of  the  community. 

As  means  to  these  ends,  the  association  proposes  to  de- 
vote itself  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years  to  studying, 
through  its  national  offices  and  its  local  groups,  the  prob- 
lems of  education  in  the  local  communities  of  the  nation: 
"Preparing  ourselves  first  by  study  and  observation  for 
leadership  in  our  communities  and  then  exerting  that  leader- 
ship in  an  intelligent  and  disinterested  way  in  those  com- 
munities. The  need  of  such  help  as  we  can  give  is  present 
in  every  community — the  need  of  a  group  of  trained  leaders 
in  each  community  who  are  informed  as  to  modern  educa- 
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tional  tendencies  .  .  .  and  who  will  make  it  their  special 
task  to  understand  the  expanding,  changing,  progressing 
needs  of  the  schools  as  they  develop  ...  a  tremendous  ob- 
stacle not  to  have  an  informed  body  of  people  to  whom 
the  terminology  and  ideas  of  modern  education  are  familiar, 
who  can  understand  and  estimate  the  value  of  changes  pro- 
posed and  who  will  stand  back  of  good  measures  and  help 
carry  them  through.  .  .  . 

"I  propose  that  each  branch  of  the  association  through 
study  and  direct  observation  come  to  a  vivid  realization  of 
what  education  is  as  it  goes  on,  and  what  it  might  be; 
and  that  it  take  the  responsibility  for  interpreting  these 
facts  and  studies  to  the  community  .  .  .  Three  steps  appear 
here:  first,  the  study  of  modern  educational  tenden- 
cies. .  .  .  Second,  the  study  of  the  schools,  themselves, 
observation  of  what  is  going  on,  discussion  of  needs  .  .  . 
Finally,  the  working  out  locally  of  ways  and  means  of 
introducing,  where  it  is  absent,  of  furthering  and  speeding 
up,  where  it  has  begun,  the  revision  of  the  content  of  the 
curriculum.  .  .  . 

"The  world  is  undergoing  a  slow  and  painful  recon- 
struction. Our  vision  of  what  might  be,  particularly  of 
what  our  community  life  might  be,  is  leagues  ahead  of  our 
practice.  If  we  can  help  the  school  to  find  its  place  in 
the  development  of  community  life,  we  shall  be  helping  to 
answer  what  is  perhaps  the  fundamental  question  today, 
the  question  whether  America  can  control  her  own  civili- 
zation." 

Anyone  interested  in  the  full  details  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  association  should  write  to  the  national 
headquarters,  1634  I  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Denmark   Comes    to    America 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  case  in  Hamlet's 
time,  there's  something  vigorously  alive  in  the  State 
of  Denmark  in  these  days.  Frederic  C.  Howe  has  told  us 
so — as  have  many  others.  Now,  Neils  Bukh,  director  of 
the  Folk  College  at  Ollerup,  has  brought  over  twenty-eight 
of  his  pupils  to  prove  it  to  us.  New  York  has  seen  nothing 
in  many  years  more  convincingly  prophetic  of  a  new  day  in 
education  than  the  exhibition  given  by  these  young  Danes 
at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  evening  of  September  25. 

Neils  Bukh  is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  field  of  re- 
creational education  in  Denmark.  His  college  is  organized 
on  the  folk  principle.  It  is  a  place  where  a  hundred  young 
people  gather  for  five  months  to  live  and  work  and  play 
and  think  and  study  together  under  the  stimulating  leader- 
ship of  a  few  great  minds.  At  Bukh's  college  the  main 
emphasis  is  on  preparation  for  leadership  in  the  field  of 
recreation  and  physical  education ;  and  the  demonstration 
which  Bukh  is  making  in  America  shows  the  same  emphasis. 
But  Bukh  is  careful  to  state  that  these  gymnastic,  recreational 
and  folk-dance  performances  are  just  the  easiest  things  to 
bring  to  America;  and  that  the  real  meanings  of  his  work 
will  be  entirely  missed  unless  the  spectator  can  see,  back  of 
these  obvious  activities,  the  great  hinterland  of  social 
intelligence  and  cooperation  which  is  Denmark.  "We  do 
not  live  to  practice  gymnastics,"  says  Bukh;  "we  practice 
gymnastics  in  order  to  have  the  physical  foundations  for  a 
true  human  life." 

In  the  performance  of  these  folk-students,  one  finds 
almost  complete  satisfaction.  They  have  a  freedom  of  ex- 


pression that  is  rare,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  control  that, 
while  almost  perfect,  seems  not  at  all  constrained.  This  com- 
bination of  primitive  freedom  with  splendid  discipline  gives 
the  performance  a  tone  that  is  almost  overpowering,  at  times. 
Few  people  who  saw  the  New  York  exhibition  were  sur- 
prised when  one  man,  in  the  balcony,  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  an  ecstatic  howl  of  joy.  His  release  saved  many  an- 
other from  having  to  do  something  of  the  same  sort. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  physical  qualities  ex- 
hibited were  superb.  But  these  were  shortly  submerged  in 
the  growing  feeling  that  here  was  a  great  spiritual  perform- 
ance. The  intellectual  precision  of  both  the  men  and  the 
women  was  fascinating.  Sincerity  of  expression  brought  a 
religious  note  that  revealed  to  many,  for  the  first  time,  the 
fact  that  a  dance  may  be  the  highest  expression  of  the  soul 
of  a  people.  Denmark  seems  to  be  not  primarily  a  political 
state,  or  an  economic  organization :  Denmark  is  a  spiritual 
ideal,  expressed  in  and  defended  by  a  free  intelligence,  that 
finds  in  well  developed  bodies  the  means  of  making  itself 
happily  at  home  in  a  bleak  and  often  niggardly  land. 

Demonstrations  have  already  been  given  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Hickory,  N.  C.,  Berea  College,  in  Kentucky,  Chicago 
and  at  the  National  Recreation  Conference,  Springfield,  111. 
The  students  will  remain  in  America,  giving  demonstrations 
at  various  places,  until  about  the  middle  of  November. 


INTERESTED  GROUPS  continue  to  be  worried  about  the 
character  of  the  text-books  now  in  use  in  the  public  schools, 
especially  the  books  dealing  with  social  science  subjects.  Press 
dispatches  recently  carried  the  word  that  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
are  disturbed  about  this  subject.  The  activities  of  certain 
private  and  public  agents  in  New  York  City  are  notorious. 
Within  the  last  few  months  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts  has  issued  a  special  release  on  Radical  Propa- 
ganda in  Public  Schools.  A  committee  of  well-known  educa- 
tional experts  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  investigate  the  subject.  These  experts  arc:  Clarence 
S.  Luitwieler,  of  the  American  Stay  Company,  Charles  A. 
Root,  of  the  Uxbridge  Worsted  Company,  and  George  P. 
Aborn,  of  the  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation. 
The  principal  text-books  used  in  teaching  economics  in  Mas- 
sachusetts schools  were  examined,  and  the  socialistic  fallacies 
in  each  carefully  depicted.  One  of  the  books  was  found  to  be 
infused  with  these  fallacies,  and  two  others  are  "regarded  as 
containing  matter  so  at  variance  with  sound  economic  doctrine 
as  to  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  schools  of  the  country." 
It  was  held  by  one  member  of  the  association  that  it  would 
be  advisable,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  these 
fallacious  books  in  some  degree,  "to  reprint  and  distribute  the 
economic  writings  which  appeared  from  the  pen  of  President 
Gow  on  the  front  cover  pages  of  Industry  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1922." 

THE  SIXTH  annual  conference  of  the  American  Country 
Life  Association  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  November  8-n.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  is  to  be  "The  Rural  Home."  The 
topics  to  be  discussed  deal  primarily  with  the  question  whether 
modern  developments  in  tools,  organization  of  methods  and 
forms  of  education  can  give  to  the  rural  home  the  facilities 
that  some  city  homes  enjoy.  The  time  seems  to  be  past  when 
the  farmer,  his  wife  and  children  will  stay  at  home  and  do  the 
rough  work  of  the  world  through  a  "sense  of  duty."  The 
farm  home  may  be  different  from  the  city  home;  but  the 
attractiveness  of  its  differences  must  equal  the  attractiveness 
of  the  city  home  if  it  is  to  continue  to  exist. 
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Behind  the  Label 

A    FRIEND    AT    COURT,    by   Leon    a*d   Elizabeth   Stem.     HotmiJlan    Co. 
335  ff.     P™e  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surety. 

VIVID  picture  is  given,  in  the  stories  of  which  this  book 
consists,  of  the  general  run  of  cases  coming  before  a 
domestic  relations  or  juvenile  court,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  probation  officer. 

These  are  no  fancy  sketches.  Each  gives  the  history  of  an 
actual  human  experience;  each  is  based  upon  official  records 
and  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  persons  involved.  We  are 
shown  the  steps  which  led  the  client  to  the  court,  the  back- 
ground of  family  and  community  relations,  how  the  situation 
was  dealt  with  by  the  probation  officer,  what  were  the  results. 
And  failures  as  well  as  successes  are  shown;  unsolved  problems 
as  well  as  those  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

:h  a  book  has  its  especial  usefulness  in  enlightening  the 
average  man.  busy  with  his  own  affairs,  little  interested  in 
general  social  relations;  whose  cooperation,  however,  is  vitally 
necessary  in  plans  for  social  betterment  if  these  are  to  be  made 
truly  effective. 

One  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  fair  treatment  of 
our  fellow  beings  lies  in  the  natural  human  tendency  to  sum 
them  up  under  convenient  labels.  Some  reduction  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  individuals  to  type  is  necessary,  some  generalization, 
if  we  are  to  establish  any  general  rules  of  action.  But  we  need 
from  time  to  time  to  look  beneath  the  label  to  the  object  itself 
in  all  its  complexity,  to  see  how  far  the  label  still  fits.  That 
is  what  this  book  does  for  us  in  these  court  cases. 

Especially  in  such  cases  are  we  coming  to  see  that  the  labels 
fixed  through  centuries  of  legal  procedure  are  inadequate.  The 
court  "case"  is  docketed  as  a  "thief,"  a  "prostitute,"  a  "dis- 
orderly person,"  and  treatment  is  prescribed  according  to  that 
label.  The  probationary  method  implies  that  the  label  does 
not  fully  describe  the  "case."  The  "thief"  is  not  always  of  the 
same  kind  or  character;  he  may  come  to  the  court  by  many 
a  different  road.  And  so  he  must  be  taken  back  into  the  com- 
munity with  some  reference  to  the  road  by  which  he  came  out 
of  it.  He  needs,  that  is  to  say,  something  beside  the  standard- 
ized treatment  prescribed  by  law. 

This  book  shows  us  clearly,  behind  the  uniform  label,  the 
wide  range  of  human  variety  to  be  found,  each  "case"  differing 
from  every  other  case,  but  all  sharing  instincts  and  impulses 
common  to  all  of  us.  all  accessible  by  the  same  road  of  true 
sympathy  and  understanding  which  we  would  follow  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  our  own  friends,  our  own  children. 

These  stories  record  the  happenings  in  a  real  court,  and  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  see  how  treatment  given  in  accord- 
ance with  the  circumstances  of  an  individual  case,  but  in  op- 
position to  general  rules  laid  down  for  types  of  cases,  leads 
to  a  successful  outcome.  A  bigamous  husband  is  left  to  pursue 
his  way  in  peace  with  his  new  family,  because  that  solution 
was  best  for  them,  for  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  and 
even  for  the  displaced  wife  and  her  children.  An  imbecile 
child,  recommended  for  institutional  care,  is  left  in  the  care 
of  his  mother;  a  father  is  awarded  the  custody  of  a  young 
infant,  although  the  mother  was  fit,  according  to  all  accepted 
canons,  to  care  for  it.  because  in  both  cases  the  results  would 
be  better  for  all  concerned.  And  experience  proved  that  this 
was  so. 

These  stories  will  do  the  reader  good.  They  will  broaden 
his  knowledge  and  deepen  his  sympathy.  Under  the  care  of 
Mary  Ellen  Wright,  the  probation  officer  of  the  story,  came 


a  poor  girl,  a  "bad"  girl  she  would  be  called,  whose  true  and 
pathetic  history  affected  this  probation  officer  deeply.  "She 
was  never  able  to  see  a  girl  on  such  a  case  again,"  the  tale 
relates,  "without  seeing  her  through  the  secret  lens,  as  it  were, 
of  the  story  of  Helen  Smith." 

And  so,  I  think,  the  reader  of  this  book  will  hereafter  be 
awake  to  the  real  human  being  behind  the  label  of  "thief"  or 
"prostitute,"  viewing  him  or  her  through  the  lens  of  these 
veracious  and  charming  stories. 

KATE   HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 

"Uncle   Alec" 

ADVENTURES    IN    SOCIAL    WELFARE,    by   Alexander  Joknsem.     Pub- 
lished  by  the  author.     455  pp.     Price  $3  postpaid  of   The  S*r-.  -. 

HP  HERE'S  no  keeping  a  good  man  down.  Witness  Uncle 
Alec  Johnson,  77  come  January,  who  has  flown  from  Paris 
to  London  in  an  airplane.  Not  only  that,  he  was  the  only  one 
of  the  thirteen  passengers  who  was  not  airsick  and  he  it  was 
who  shouted  to  the  others:  "What  are  you  seasick  about?  Look 
down  there — the  Channel  is  smooth  as  glass  today!" 

The  trip  to  Paris  was  in  the  nature  of  a  pilgrimage.  There 
he  found  the  very  house,  practically  unchanged,  in  which  he  had 
studied  cutting  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.  For  Alexander  Johnson 
was  a  tailor  before  he  was  a  social  worker.  In  the  '6os  he  was 
cutting  out  long-tailed  coats  for  the  gentry  of  a  Lancashire 
village,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant  tailor  and  his  grand- 
father had  been  a  Chartist.  It  was  a  factory  town  on  which 
deep  scars  had  been  left  by  strikes  and  unemployment. 

The  trip  this  summer  included  another  similar  village,  home 
of  his  sister,  where  he  and  his  daughter  Enid  gave  an  American 
evening.  Mr.  Johnson  talked  of  America  and  Miss  Johnscn 
san::  American  songs.  The  whole  village  turned  out  and  asked 
engaging  questions,  such  as  why  does  the  United  States  still 
pretend  to  have  prohibition  after  Governor  Smith  has  vetoed 
the  dry  law. 

Both  father  and  daughter  are  great  walkers  and  perhaps  the 
feature  of  the  summer  holiday  which  lies  most  warm  in  his 
mind  is  their  tramp  along  the  River  Wye  in  the  Wordsworth 
country.  Now  all  English  pedestrians  are  divided  into  two 
hostile  groups.  One  group  holds  that  the  most  beautiful  walk 
in  England  is  along  the  Wye  from  Tintern  to  Chepstow. 
The  other  holds  that  the  most  beautiful  walk  in  England  is 
from  Chepstow  to  Tintern.  Into  this  bitter  controversy  Uncle 
Alec  plunged  by  taking  this  most  beautiful  walk  in  one 
direction. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  come  home  to  be  the  first  director  of  the 
first  State  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  just  being  organized  in 
Indiana.  Three  days  after  the  steamer  docked  he  had  plunged 
into  his  new  job  and  had  characteristically  given  it  as  a  nest 
egg  his  first  six  months'  salary. 

All  of  this  is  perhaps  a  long  footnote  to  Adventures  in  Social 
Welfare.  But  the  book  needs  little  review  here  for  some  of 
its  best  chapters  were  published  in  Survey  Graphic  last  year. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  any  one  who  has  any  kind 
of  interest  in  any  branch  of  social  work  will  find  its  besrimrings 
in  this  volume  rich  in  recollections.  For  Alexander  Johnson 
went  into  social  work  when  it  was  new  and.  like  pioneers  to  the 
Western  Reserve,  he  did  something  of  everything.  Speakers 
representing  144  different  occupations  were  counted  in  The 
Survey's  report  of  the  fiftieth  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  Of  these,  93  were  distinctly  social  work 
jobs.  Alexander  Johnson  has  practiced  all  of  the  93  or  come 
intimately  in  contact  with  them  in  their  formative  years.  And 
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he  writes  of  them  with  the  vigor  and  glow  which  are  as  much 
a  part  of  this  robust  man's  daily  work  as  they  are  of  his  speech 
and  his  bearing.  A.  K. 

A  Better  Place  to  Live  In 

SITE  PLANNING  IN  PRACTICE,  by  P.  Longstreth  Thompson.  Oxford 
University  Press,  American  Branch.  257  fp.  Illustrated.  Price  $5.35 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

F  recent  books  on  English  housing  practice  this  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  useful  for  the  American  builder.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  had  considerable  experience  in  laying  out  sites 
for  the  construction  of  one-family  houses  and  the  preliminary 
surveys  connected  with  it.  He  has  mastered  all  the  more 
important  modern  considerations,  and  especially  that  of  econ- 
omy, in  such  planning,  of  which  Raymond  Unwin,  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  Housing  Department  in  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
who  contributes  a  foreword  to  this  volume,  is  the  pioneer 
exponent. 

Needless  to  say,  the  evidence  of  practical  experience  ad- 
vanced is  in  triumphant  justification  of  open  development; 
indeed,  Mr.  Unwin  believes  that  the  limit  of  economy  in  the 
application  of  that  form  of  development  to  urban  expansion 
has  not  yet  been  approached.  He  would,  on  the  strength  of 
experience,  exclude  from  new  city  plans  all  provision  for  tene- 
ments or  other  forms  of  housing  that  do  not  ensure  a  small 
garden  for  each  home. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  housing  policy  and  urban 
development  generally,  Mr.  Thompson  discusses  the  preliminary 
survey,  local  and  regional,  and  then  presents  with  many 
graphical  descriptions  the  detailed  methods  of  choice  of  site, 
preliminary  and  permanent  development  plan — perhaps  the 
most  important  element  in  securing  maximum  economy  with 
adequate  width  of  roads  and  the  like;  the  arrangement  of 
roads  and  subdivision  of  the  land  in  building  plots;  then 
water  supply  and  drainage — too  sketchy  a  preliminary  planning 
for  which  has  financially  ruined  many  an  otherwise  excellent 
housing  project;  open  spaces,  gardens;  disposition  of  the 
buildings — with  reference  to  questions  both  of  architecture  and 
of  use. 

Notable  exceptions  notwithstanding,  the  American  "model" 
suburb  or  smaller  housing  unit  is  as  yet  too  often  so  extra- 
vagantly planned  as  regards  amount  of  paved  road  space  per 
house  that  the  practical  builder  is  not  induced  to  imitate  its 
otherwise  superior  lay-out.  In  England,  owing  to  the  minute 
study  which  housing  reformers  have  given  to  such  matters 
as  this  and  to  the  many  object  lessons  now  available,  the 
builder  who  is  not  in  business  for  his  health  has  been  con- 
verted. Owing  to  the  prevalent  use  of  timber  and  the  surviv- 
ing prejudice  against  houses  in  rows  or  terraces,  few  of  the 
English  plans  are  applicable  in  America;  yet > they  embody  a 
wealth  of  suggestions  of  which  Mr.  Thompson's  book  presents 
an  admirable  choice  and  general  survey.  (For  some  examples 
see  p.  101,  Communities  Dept.) 

The  Church  and  the  Indian 

THE  RED  MAN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  compiled  by  G.  E.  E.  Lind- 
auist.  George  H.  Doran  &  Co.  447  pf.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

/^ROWING  out  of  the  American  Indian  survey  of  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  The  Red  Man  of  the  United 
States  compiled  by  G.  E.  E.  Lindquist,  appears  as  a  permanent 
record  of  that  fruitful  reconnaissance.  We  are  enabled  for  the 
first  time  to  discover  what  the  church  has  really  done  for  the 
Indians  and  at  the  same  time  to  learn  how  the  church  regards 
both  the  Indians  and  its  own  work. 

The  book  is  crammed  with  interesting  facts  presented  at- 
tractively. It  is  well  illustrated,  though  one  misses  pictures 
of  Indians,  their  homes,  churches  and  schools,  in  several  typical 
areas.  Of  especial  importance  are  the  initial  chapters  of  the 
book  which  appear  to  have  been  contributed  by  such  experts 
as  Matthew  K.  Sniffen,  Edith  Dabb,  Rev.  Mr.  Watermulder 
and  Henry  R.  Cloud,  and  dealing  with  such  topics  as  The  Red 
Man  and  the  Great  Spirit,  The  Influence  of  Christian  Missions, 
Vices  and  Frailties  anr1  Indian  Leadership,  Past  and  Present. 


Part  Two  of  the  book  presents  an  analysis  of  the  161  reser- 
vations by  areas,  beginning  with  New  England  and  ending  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Through  these  pages  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Indian  as  he  is  today  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
missionary  worker.  The  view  may  differ  from  that  which  a 
sociologist,  a  government  official  or  an  anthropologist  might 
present;  it  is  an  optimistic  view,  and  directed  toward  the 
evangelizing  of  the  340,000  Indians  in  the  United  States.  We 
find  that  80,000  of  these  are  active  members  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  while  65,000  are  Catholics,  which  means  that  far 
more  than  one-half  the  Indians  are  non-Christians  after  more 
than  300  years'  effort.  Yet  we  discover  that  there  are  26 
denominations  in  the  field  with  597  mission  stations  and  428 
pastors  and  missionaries.  We  also  find  that  185,000  Indians 
are  citizens  (confuting  the  cheap  propaganda  that  Indians  can- 
not become  citizens),  and  that  while  70,000  Indian  children  are 
in  school,  20,000  still  remain  without  school  facilities. 

The  book  is  rich  in  information  and  will  provide  the  social 
worker  and  missionary  with  much  valuable  material  The  hope 
for  Indian  survival  is  supported  by  Mr.  Lindquist's  generaliza- 
tion: "The  individual  Indian  displays  an  increasing  ability  to 
cope  with  changing  conditions."  And  despite  newspaper  im- 
pressions we  find  that  all  Indians  are  not  as  rich  as  the  oil  land 
Osages,  the  majority  being  unable  to  support  their  mission 
stations. 

The  program  of  "applied  social  Christianity"  to  which  the 
conclusion  is  devoted  must  lead  every  Christian  reader  to  sober 
reflection  and  stimulate  the  churches  to  an  increased  coopera- 
tion. ARTHUR  C.  PARKER 

What  Will  You  Buy  ? 

A  THEORY  OF  CONSUMPTION,  by  Hazel  Kyrk.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
298  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'T'HE  judges  of  the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  Prize  Essays 
•*•  in  Economics  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  had 
presented  to  them  a  study  so  thoroughly  worthy  of  their  award. 
Miss  Kyrk  has  produced  a  book  that  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside 
by  the  student  of  the  subject  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  book  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  general  reader  who  is  interested  in 
economic  questions.  By  studying  the  function  of  the  consumer 
as  a  "chooser"  rather  than  a  "user"  of  commodities,  Miss 
Kyrk  at  once  emphasizes  the  psychological  nature  of  problems 
of  consumption  that  have  defied  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the 
iron-bound  methods  of  the  older  schools. 

Social  workers  will  be  more  especially  interested  in  the 
chapters  that  deal  with  standards  of  consumption  and  the  origin 
and  nature  of  standards  of  living.  Incidentally,  at  the  close 
of  a  masterly  exposition,  the  author  makes  a  demand  that  should 
strongly  appeal  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  formulation 
of  minimum  budgets.  She  says :  "Expansion  of  standards  comes 
in  the  main  through  an  experimental  process  in  the  spending 
of  a  surplus.  It  is  certain  that  only  those  who  have  this  margin 
and  can  carry  on  this  process  feel  a  sense  of  economic  well 
being  and  of  real  freedom." 

We  also  like  her  insistence  on  state  action  to  enable  the 
consumer  to  apply  to  his  choices  exact,  objective  tests  of  quality. 
For  a  time,  during  the  war,  when  prices  were  soaring,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  this  direction;  but  unfortunately 
interest  in  it  has  since  declined. 

As  for  her  main  thesis,  the  author  shows  that  in  the  "hag- 
gling of  the  market"  the  individual  consumer  is  not  a  law  to 
himself,  as  a  purely  mechanistic  interpretation  of  economic 
processes  often  assumes;  but  that  practically  every  one  of  his 
actions  is  determined  by  social  causes  which  are  subject  to 
modification  by  educational  processes.  She  shows  how  im- 
portant such  education  is:  "The  improper  use  of  goods,  their 
careless  storage,  and  early  deterioration  through  neglect,  have 
been  recognized  as  wastes  of  social  resources  for  which  the 
consumer  is  responsible.  Wastes  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
probably  insignificant  compared  with  those  which  may  come 
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from  the  unwise  choices  of  the  consumer,  and  the  consequent 
faulty  direction  of  productive  energy." 

Altogether.  Miss  Kyrk  has  made  a  contribution  that  speaks 
at  once  of  complete  mastery  of  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
dispersed  as  it  is,  and  of  a  practical  sense  of  realities  which 
may  perhaps  be  credited  to  her  sex.  She  has  once  more 
demonstrated  the  fact  which  is  becoming  more  apparent 
every  day  that  our  whole  economic  theory  must  be  revised  in 
the  light  of  our  newer  knowledge  of  human  behavior. 

B.  L. 

"Good"  and  "Bad"  Jews 

THE    JEWS    IN    AMERICA,    by   Burton   /.    Hendrick.     Donbleday,    Page 
&  Co.     171  ft-     Pnf*  51-5°  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


rT~HE  purpose  of  this  book  is  propaganda  for  further  restric- 
*  tion  of  immigration.  To  this  end,  an  editor  of  the  World's 
Work  has  worked  out  a  neat  little  thesis  to  prove  that  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  older  Jewish  immigrants  to 
America  belong  to  a  race  and  civilization  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  Russian-Polish  Jews  who  have  come  in  recent 
years  and  desire  to  come  perhaps  in  even  larger  numbers.  It's 
a  fine  thesis  —  but  unfortunately  for  the  author  it  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  many  half-statements  and  misstatements,  and  in 
these  the  book  abounds,  starting  with  the  caption  to  the  frontis- 
piece. Apart  from  the  obvious  criticism  that  the  author  no- 
where attempts  to  show  where  the  western  or  "good"  Jews  came 
from,  we  can  here  only  mention  a  few  of  his  misstatements.  He 
says  "the  Jews  (in  the  United  States)  themselves  have 
strenuously  and  successfully  opposed  any  attempt  to  enumerate 
them.''  A  glance  at  the  Jewish  yearbook  would  convince  him 
of  the  opposite  fact.  He  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  inability  of 
the  Jew  to  cooperate  —  a  trail  "inherent  in  the  very  germ-plasm 
of  the  race."  and  then  at  great  length  explains  the  success  of 
the  Jew  in  certain  lines  of  endeavor,  such  as  the  moving  picture 
and  the  packing  industry,  as  due  to  his  great  ability  to  organize 
an  enterprise  with  little  or  no  capial  to  start  with.  "The  diffi- 
culty of  making  their  people  cooperate  for  Jewish  ends"  must 
seem  a  joke  to  those  who  have  followed  the  great  development 
of  Jewish  community  organization.  Indeed,  that  a  people  which 
has  not  for  centuries  had  the  experience  of  national  life  should 
yet  be  steeped  in  traditions  of  community  life  —  which  implies 
cooperation  —  is  a  fact  Mr.  Hendrick  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  comprehend,  and  so  he  simply  denies  it. 

The  Jewish  mind,  according  to  Mr.  Hendrick,  also  lacks  the 
creative  faculty,  in  proof  of  which  it  is  shown  that  he  "has 
made  no  astonishing  economic  progress  in  this  country'  and  that 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  he  is  a  second-rater.  He  does  not  mean 
that,  since  the  great  majority  of  them  are  immigrants  or  the 
children  of  immigrants.  Jews  have  not  enjoyed  leisure  or 
cultural  opportunities  to  the  same  extent  as  native  Americans 
(on  the  contrary,  this  point  is  not  mentioned  at  all)  ;  but  that 
in  everything  they  touch  they  remain  behind  the  best  achieve- 
ments. Even  in  retail  trade,  "they  achieve  substantial  success. 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  reach  the  very  highest  class."  All  this 
sounds  very  wild,  of  course,  when  separated  from  the  context, 
but  can  be,  and  is  in  the  present  book,  made  quite  plausible  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  selecting  illustrations  favorable  to  the 
argument  and  silently  passing  over  facts  that  do  not  fit  the 
argument.  Thus  the  reader  is  led  by  steps  to  the  conclusion 
that  "as  candidates  for  assimilation  these  Jews,  as  they  land  at 
Ellis  Island,  are  about  as  promising  as  a  similarly  infiV 
stream  of  Hindus  or  Syrian  Druses." 

Here  are  some  more  gems:  "Orientalism  controls  all  phases 
of  Jewish  life."  In  the  clothing  industry,  "the  German  Jews 
were  driven  out  by  their  Eastern  brethren."  The  moving  picture 
industry  is  "merely  one  department  of  the  cloak  and  suit  in- 
dustry." In  Poland,  "the  Ghetto  was  their  own  creation  and 
their  own  choice."  The  Jewish  Forward  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  more  hated  by  the  communists  than  any  other  news- 
paper in  America,  "in  order  to  obtain  a  large  circulation  with 


the  Yiddish  reading  public,"  is  "obliged  to  precch  the  same 
principles  that  produced  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  in  Russia." 
Of  the  Jewish  immigrants,  "large  numbers  had  been  socialists 
and  radicals  in  Russia" — a  plain  reinstatement  that  has  been 
shown  absurd  again  and  again.  Morris  Hillquit  of  all  men  is 
charged  with  a  desire  to  introduce  in  America  a  constitution 
"resembling  the  present  order  in  Russia." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  to  Mr.  Hendrick,  "the  study  of  the 
Jewish  character  involves  one  in  a  maze  of  controdictions"? 
And  need  one  add  that,  like  Henry  Ford  and  Hilaire  Belloc, 
Mr.  Hendrick  would  be  shocked  by  any  imputation  of  lack 
of  friendliness  towards  Jews?  On  the  contrary,  to  let  in  their 
friends  and  relatives  from  the  oppressed  Jewish  communities 
of  eastern  Europe  "would  be  unfair,  above  all,  to  the  Jews 
already  here." 

Such  Stuff  As  Dreams 

SEX  AND  DREAMS,  by  William  Steket.  if.D.  Authorised  translation 
by  James  S.  Van  Teslaar.  If.  D.  Richard  Badger.  314  pp.  Price  $5.00 
postpaid  af  The  Surrey.  For  sate  only  to  members  of  the  medical  prm- 
fession. 

PHE  remarkable  clarity  of  purpose  displayed  by  Dr.  Stekel 
of  Vienna  in  this  book  deserves  the  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
fession. Ninety-eight  dreams  are  presented:  the  choice  of 
material  serves  to  illustrate  not  only  the  various  symbolic 
mechanisms  but  also  different  stages  of  analytic  progress. 

Throughout  the  book  the  prevailing  quality  is  simplicity  of 
presentation ;  it  contains  the  essence  of  scientifically  organized 
factual  material.  The  inclusion  of  simple  dream  patterns,  with 
brief  outlines  of  the  dream  mechanisms,  in  the  early  chapters, 
serves  to  orient  the  reader  and  furnishes  an  effective  means  of 
transition  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  aspects  of 
dream  formation  and  interpretation  which  make  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book.  The  author  presents,  however,  no  abstract 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  dream  interpretation — except  as 
the  principles  are  necessarily  revealed  through  the  brief  out- 
lines of  structure  in  connection  with  the  illustration  of  dream 
material,  and  the  reader  who  has  not  already  done  so  should 
preface  his  study  of  this  book  by  some  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  containing  the  theoretical  and  abstract  discussion  of 
dreams,  especially  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams  by  Sigmund 
Freud,  LLD.,  translated  by  A.  A.  Brill,  M.D.  and  published 
by  Macroillan. 

The  author's  discussion  of  Freud's  concept  of  wish  fulfilment 
and  his  own  variance  of  viewpoint,  particularly  in  the  consider- 
ation of  telepathic,  warning,  anxiety  and  instructive  dreams, 
is  not  convincing.  But  this  occupies  little  space  and  one  should 
not  denounce  his  considerations  on  such  fragmentary  basis. 

Altogether  the  book  would  seem  to  be  a  very  reliable  and 
scientific  contribution  to  the  field  of  new  psychology,  and  it  is 
welcome  news  that  its  success  has  led  the  author  to  continue 
the  publication  of  his  studies.  M  £  KEXWORTHV  M  D. 

A  Lick  in  Time 

DOCTOR  DOLITTLE'S  POST  OFFICE.  &T  Hugh  Lofting.  Stokes  359 
ft-.  Illustrated.  Price  S2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

F  N  the  Dr.  Dolittle's  books  Mr.  Lofting  combines  the  arrant 
plausibilities  of  the  American  Tom  Sawyer  with  the  imagin- 
ative topsy-turviness  of  the  English  Alice.  They  are  something 
new  in  the  vast  company  of  children's  books  in  which  birds  and 
animals  do  much  of  their  talking;  so  new  and  distinctive  that  it 
is  entirely  understandable  why  Mr.  Lofting  was  the  winner 
of  the  Newbery  Medal  for  the  most  distinguished  contribution 
to  American  literature  for  children  in  1922.  But  it  is  to  be 
guessed  that  their  elders  will  continue  to  go  poking  into  the 
Dolittle  books  as  long  as  these  continue  to  come  out. 

Dean  Swift's  travels  were  a  satire,  but  Gulliver  ultimately 
became  a  children's  book.  Mr.  Lofting  writes  children's  books 
which  delight  the  fancy  as  a  commentary  on  our  grown  up 
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society.  There  is  scarcely  a  vocation  or  profession  that  cannot 
dip  into  them  and  find  fun  to  its  liking.  Here,  for  example, 
is  something  for  the  public  health  man.  After  Mr.  Dolittle 
had  got  his  Swallow  Mail  started  in  the  houseboat  off  the 
African  Coast  and  with  the  help  of  the  albatross  and  seagulls 
had  reformed  the  postoffice  pens  —  they  had  given  him  their  tail 
feathers  which  had  fallen  out  in  the  molting  season  —  he  ran 
short  of  "stickum"  for  the  postoffice  stamps.  Thereupon  he 
invented  a  gum  made  of  licorice  and  the  dusky  inhabitants 
thereabouts  fell  into  the  habit  of  buying  stamps  for  the  sake 
of  licking  it  off;  then  exchanging  them  for  others. 

"So  the  Doctor  saw  that  he  would  have  to  change  his  kind 
of  gum  if  he  wanted  to  keep  stamps  that  would  stick.  And 
one  day  the  King's  brother  came  to  the  post  office  with  a  terrible 
cough  and  asked  him  in  the  same  breath  (or  gasp)  to  give  him 
five  ihalf-penny  stamps  and  a  cure  for  a  cough.  This  gave 
the  Doctor  an  idea.  And  the  next  gum  which  he  invented  for 
his  stamps  he  called  whooping-cough  gum.  He  made  it  out  of 
a  special  kind  of  sweet,  sticky  cough-mixture.  He  also  invented 
a  bronchitis  gum,  a  mumps  gum  and  several  others.  And  when- 
ever there  was  a  catching  disease  in  the  town  the  Doctor 
would  see  that  the  proper  kind  of  gum  to  cure  it  was  issued  on 
the  stamps.  It  saved  him  a  lot  of  trouble,  because  the  people 
were  always  bothering  him  to  cure  colds  and  sore  throats  and 
things.  And  he  was  the  first  Postmaster  General  to  use  this 
way  of  getting  rid  of  sickness  —  by  serving  round  pleasant 
medicine  on  the  backs  of  stamps.  He  called  it  stamping  out 
an  epidemic." 

The  Question  of  Birth  Control 

THE   PROBLEM    OF    POPULATION,    by    Herald   Cox.     G.    P.   Putnam's 
Sons.     244  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


Longer   Life 


P*HE  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  summarizes  in  this 
book  the  facts  on  the  growth  of  population,  the  problems 
created  by  overcrowding,  the  differential  birth  rates  in  various 
nations  and  classes  in  society,  and  discusses  the  ethics  of  birth 
control.  Even  with  a  declining  birth  rate  the  annual  increment 
to  the  .population  may  still  be  very  large;  the  survival  rate 
may  be  high.  The  number  actually  added  —  rhe  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  390,000  in  England  and  Wales  in  1921  —  is  an 
important  consideration  even  though  in  relative  size  it  seems 
moderate.  If  the  low  birth-rate  nations  face  a  problem  of 
increasing  population,  the  high  birth-rate  nations  face  it  more 
acutely,  once  they  undertake  a  program  of  sanitary  and  social 
measures  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  death  rate. 

After  reviewing  the  political,  economic,  health  and  eugenical 
consequences  of  an  unrestricted  birth  rate,  the  author  examines 
the  ideas  which  are  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  deliberate 
limitation  of  births.  The  theological  objections  to  birth  control 
and  the  use  of  contraceptive  methods  would  seem  to  rest  on 
arbitrary  and,  in  the  case  of  onanism^  mistaken  notions  of  the 
import  of  divine  injunction.  The  practises  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  such  as  that  of  celibacy  for  the  priesthood, 
are  hard  for  the  modern  non-Catholic  mind  to  reconcile  with 
the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  exercise  of  the  repro- 
ductive functions  in  marriage  and  the  philosophy  which  under- 
lies such  prescriptions  as  that  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mother's  life  in  the  effort  to  save  the  child. 

The  mixture  of  asceticism,  of  special  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  medieval  philosophy  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  the  concession  to  human  nature  which  is  comprised  in 
the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  family  limitation,  defies  sys- 
tematic presentation.  Analyzed  into  its  elements,  it  can  be 
understood  as  a  historical  product.  As  an  ethical  guide  to  the 
present-day  problems  of  life,  it  is  to  Mr.  Cox,  as  it  is  to  many 
others,  unintelligible  and  inapplicable. 

The  way  out  of  the  ethical  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  recogniz- 
ing  that  the  sex  function  serves  as  high  a  purpose,  if  associated 
with  genuine  affection  and  exercised  in  moderation,  in  making 
human  happiness  as  in  making  human  beings.  N.  R.  D. 


HEALTH  BUILDING  AND  LIFE  EXTENSION,  by  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk. 
M.D.  Macmillan  Co.  521  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

p*OURTEEN  years  ago  Professor  Irving  Fisher  assembled 
a  valuable  pamphlet  on  National  Vitality.  Since  that  time 
many  sanitarians  have  hoped  that  a  follow-up  report  on  this 
important  subject  might  be  produced.  While  not  intended, 
perhaps,  as  a  direct  sequel  to  the  earlier  work,  Dr.  Fisk's  book 
is  an  excellent  modern  compendium  on  our  national  vitality. 
He  has  gathered  together  a  perfectly  amazing  quantity  of 
statistics  on  public  health.  For  the  technical  health  worker 
who  wishes  to  glean  most  of  the  available  information  on 
morbidity  and  mortality  statistics  and  data  as  to  the  span  of 
life,  this  book  should  be  invaluable.  The  data  is,  in  fact,  so 
massed  in  the  book  that  occasionally  it  resembles  a  hodge-podge 
and  is  bewildering  in  its  complexity.  At  times  it  becomes 
spasmodic,  as  if  after  thoughts  were  added  when  the  proofs 
came  to  the  author.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
Physical  State  of  Civilized  Man;  The  Problem  of  Industrial 
Health  and  Working  Capacity;  Preventive,  Remedial  and  Con- 
structive Measures;  and  also  several  excellent  bibliographies. 
The  first  two  parts  are  much  superior  to  the  third. 

Dr.  Fisk  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  periodic 
physical  examination  and  in  this  volume  he  effectively  shows 
why  such  health  examinations  are  of  infinite  value  to  the  race. 

An  apparent  paradox  in  public  health  is  thought  by  the  author 
to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  is  decreasing  and 
the  span  of  life  increasing,  but,  due  to  the  greater  amount  of 
organic  disease  past  middle  life,  man  is  physically  deteriorating. 
The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  too  technical  for  popular 
consumption,  but  it  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  information 
and  worth  while  as  a  reference  book  for  any  one  interested  in 
this  subject.  And  more  and  more  persons  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  life  extension  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  subjects 
of  them  all.  JAMES  A.  TOBEY 

The    Progress  of  Eugenics 

SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS  OF  THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS OF  EUGENICS.  Vol.  I.  Eugenics,  Genetics  and  the  Family. 
Vol.  II.  Eugenics  in  Race  and  the  State.  Williams  fr  IVilkins  Com- 


pany, Baltimore.     439  and  472  pp.     Illustrated, 
for  2  rols.  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 


Price  $6.00  a  vol.     $11.00 


students  of  heredity  will  be  interested  in  all  the  one 
hundred  and  eight  papers  included  in  these  proceedings; 
indeed  some  of  the  contributions  are  so  technical  in  character 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  appeal  even  to  the  elect 
"dozen"  of  Einsteinian  lore.  Yet,  the  New  York  meeting  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Eugenics  was  noteworthy  for 
more  than  the  large  number  of  prominent  scientists  who  took 
part  in  it;  it  was  the  occasion  for  a  real  review  of  the  progress 
of  eugenics  since  the  war,  a  review  not  only  of  a  vast  increase 
in  specialist  research  but  also  of  the  newer  objectives  and  syn- 
theses of  the  science  and  art  of  breeding.  As  Leonard  Darwin 
points  out,  the  center  of  interest  has  shifted  from  a  study  of 
single  factor  qualities,  mostly  pathological,  that  characterized 
most  eugenic  literature  in  the  earlier  stage,  to  a  consideration 
of  the  broader  racial  qualities  which  determine  the  improve- 
ment or  deterioration  of  civilization. 

The  second  volume  especially  is  full  of  material  for  a  more 
positive  and  constructive  evaluation  of  race  factors  in  social 
life.  As  yet  the  sources  for  an  inclusive  study  of  the  part  played 
by  heredity  in  civilization  are  all  too  scattered;  as  Professor 
Ruzicka  of  Prague  urges — and  as  has  recently  been  urged  also 
before  the  League  of  Nations — there  is  need  for  an  inter- 
national pooling  of  knowledge  in  this  and  allied  fields.  There 
is  need  also,  as  appeared  from  a  number  of  papers  contributed, 
for  a  more  incisive  study  of  such  matters  as  the  effects  of 
inter-marriage  and  the  relative  significance  of  biological  and 
psychological  factors  in  race  relations.  Very  suggestive  for 
further  research  are  a  number  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
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i-als  of  diiierent  peoples  and  religions.  It  will  need 
more  than  science,  of  course,  to  establish  a  positive  eugenic 
ideal  for  the  modern  world — since  that  must  be  determined 
largely  by  national  and  religious  goals — but  up  to  a  certain 
point  the  study  of  heredity  can  and  must  show  the  way  to 
supreme  mental  and  physical  health — and  not  only  in  the  sense 
of  prevention  but  also  of  laying  down  positive  laws  for  the 
application  of  statecraft  in  the  interest  of  race  improvement. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  the  present  publication  for  those 
primarily  engaged  in  social  reform,  a  few  of  the  subjects  cov- 
ered may  be  mentioned  by  title:  Harmonic  and  Disharmonic 
Race-crossings  (with  many  related  topics) ;  Registration  in 
Relation  to  Eugenic;  Some  Eugenic  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of 
Population;  Population  in  Relation  to  Agriculture;  Common 
Law  Marriage  and  its  Development  in  the  Lnited  States;  The 
-_:e  of  Eugenical  Sterilization;  Heredity  and 
Venereal  Diseases;  Educability  and  Inheritance;  Native  Ability 
and  Social  Status;  Medical  Application  of  the  Immigration 
Law;  The  Economic  Factor  in  the  Problem  of  Eugenics; 
?nics  and  Social  Attitudes;  Eugenics  in  International 
Affairs;  Inheritance  of  Cancer;  Inheritance  of  Mental  Disease; 
Musical  Inheritance;  Intermarriage  of  Blood  Relatives; 
Heritable  Factors  in  Human  Fitness  and  Their  Social  Control. 

If  Politicians   Were    Psychologists! 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  POLITICS,  by  W.  H.   R.  Rivers.     Harcourt.  Braet 
&•  Co.     181   ft.     Price  $3.75   postpaid  of  Tkt  Survey. 

ONE  half  of  this  book  is  made  up  of  three  addresses  deliv- 
ered by  the  late  Professor  Rivers  before  the  University 
of  London  in  connection  with  his  candidacy  for  Parliament  last 
year  on  behalf  of  the  Labor  Party.  Added  are  addresses  given 
on  various  occasions  on  Education  and  Mental  Hygiene,  The 
Aims  of  Ethnology,  and  Socialism  and  Human  Nature,  with 
a  biographical  obituary  by  his  associate  for  many  years,  Pro- 
r  Charles  S.  Myers.  One  characteristic  that  distinguished 
Rivers'  work  in  many  different  fields  was  his  pragmatism;  and 
it  was  this  no  doubt  that  made  him  acceptable  to  the  popular 
party.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  limits  of 
statistical  methods  in  psychology,  especially  as  applied  to  the 
social  and  political  field.  Incidentally,  by  applying  broader 
methods  of  inquiry  to  important  questions  of  social  psychology  he 
brought  into  the  open  factors  that  have  an  influence  on  social 
and  political  organization  which  have  hitherto  been  little  under- 
stood. For  instance,  he  analyzed  the  relative  values  and  spheres 
of  usefulness  for  different  kinds  of  committees;  and  he  outlined 
a  study  of  bureaucracy  which,  thoroughly  pursued,  would  snow 
the  causes  of  administrative  "red  tape"  and  other  evils,  and  the 
direction  in  which  remedies  for  them  might  be  found. 

His  chief  contribution  to  the  study  of  instinct  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  protopathic  and  epicritic  instincts  or  forms  of 
instinctive  behavior,  a  classification  which  recognizes  the  in- 
:tive  character  of  all  behavior  and  does  away  with  the  old 
distinction  between  instinct  and  intelligence.  He  believed  that 
purely  instinctive  behavior  without  discrimination,  such  as  is 
shown  by  insects,  is  almost  non-existent  in  man ;  that  practically 
all  his  behavior  is  modified  by  experience — epicritic.  In  this 
the  "symbolic  manner  by  which  the  subconscious  or  unconscious 
levels  of  the  mind  seem  to  be  so  greatly  influenced"  is  shown 
to  be  far  more  potent  than  the  older  psychologists  knew:  and. 
in  practical  application,  Rivers  thought  that  the  symbol  of  per- 
sonality in  great  leaders  had  far  more  to  do  with  big  social 
and  religious  movements  than  the  ideas  or  symbols  of  ideas 
as  expressed  in  catch-words  to  which  their  popular  appeal  is 
usually  ascribed. 

Rivers  likens  the  politician  to  the  unskilful  or  unscrupulous 
physician  who  adopts  the  easy  course  of  treating  symptoms 
b-cause  he  does  not  want  to,  or  cannot,  diagnose  the  disease, 
and  gives  examples  which  prove  how  great  a  field  of  usefulness 
lies  before  modern  psychology  in  application  to  politics — 


especially  by  substituting  processes  of  analysis,  in  cooperation 
with  the  body  politic,  as  the  psycho-analyst  does  with  the 
patient,  to  the  process  of  repression.  He  also  points  clearly  to 
the  lessons  of  the  newer  psychology  for  social  leadership  and 
education.  The  address  on  mental  hygiene  is  noteworthy  for 
another  application  of  the  same  idea  in  the  course  of  which 
he  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  and,  indeed,  danger  of  the 
hypnotic  methods  practiced  by  Coue  and  others. 

The  Aims  of  Ethnology  and  the  lecture  on  Socialism  and 
Human  Nature  abolish  the  prevailing  argument  that  soo'alism, 
or  rather  communism,  is  "contrary  to  human  nature."  In  the 
former  he  also  provides  scientific  ground  for  a  statement 
that  has  special  significance  in  America  today:  "The  evidence 
from  Melanesia  points  to  advance  as  taking  place  only  under 
external  influence,  and  to  a  mode  of  development  in  which 
isolation  spells  stagnation.  It  suggests  that  an  isolated  people 
do  not  invent  or  advance,  but  that  the  introduction  of  new 
ideas,  new  instruments  and  new  techniques  leads  to  a  definite 
process  of  evolution.  .  .  ." 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

ETHICS  OF  CAPITALISM,  by  Jndton  G.  Rosenbnsh,    Association  Press 
196  ft-    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Tin  Surrey. 

If  there  is  a  recognizable  Y.  M.  C.  A.  industrial  philosophy, 
the  present  book  is  not  of  it,  and  the  Association  Press  deserves 
credit  for  bringing  before  its  clientele  original  viewpoints  on 
our  economic  and  industrial  problems,  such  as  this.  The 
somewhat  biographical  tone  of  this  book  suggests  that  many 
books  on  principles  and  theories  would  gain  in  value  if  their 
authors  would  likewise  give  something  of  the  personal  back- 
ground that  influenced  their  thinking.  Briefly,  the  author's 
plea  is  for  a  permeation  of  business  life  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples— a  contention  which  is  radical  in  this  case  because  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  he  seeks  to  apply  it,  yet  not  so 
radical  as  to  question  Christian  sanction  for  the  control  of 
industry  by  capital. 

CONFRONTING  YOUNG  MEN  WITH  THE  LIVING  CHRIST,  by  John 
R.  Matt.  Association  Press.  203  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The 
Surrey. 

The  addresses  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  XI.  C.  A. 
collected  in  this  volume  were  delivered  in  the  course  of  a 
recent  continent-wide  tour  and  "constitute  a  part  of  a  larger 
plan  in  which  leaders  of  the  association  have  united  to  re- 
emphasize  the  religious  objective  of  die  movement."  He  is, 
therefore,  striking  in  them  a  note  of  spiritual  earnestness 
which  in  the  work  of  this  as  of  other  great  religious  bodies 
is  apt  in  the  course  of  years  to  become  overlaid  by  too  much 
emphasis  on  assumedly  "practical"  and  organizatory  issues. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  ILLINOIS,  by  Walter  F.  Dodd  and  Sue  H.  Dodd. 
L'nirrrsity  of  Chicago  Press.  479  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $3.00  post- 
paid  of  The  Surrey. 

This  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  many  intimate 
studies  of  'government  functions  made  by  the  authors  over  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  critical  as  well  as  descriptive  and 
should  be  of  value  to  the  increasing  number  of  individuals 
and  organizations  throughout  the  country  who  recognize  the 
antiquated  nature  of  much  of  our  machinery  of  state  govern- 
ment and  want  to  know  how  to  improve  it.  Incidentally, 
of  course,  Illinois  is  a  particularly  stimulating  subject  for 
such  a  study  because  the  new  constitution  of  last  year,  though 
rejected  by  the  voters,  was  based  on  a  thorough  reconsideration 
of  many  important  functions  of  the  state  and  their  embodiment 
in  an  effective  re-organization. 

RATIONAL   BASIS  OF  LEGAL   INSTITUTIONS,   by   Various  A: 

Introduction   by   Justice    Oli-rrr    tt'endell   Hvlmei.     Voctnillan    Co.     ifod- 
ern    Legal    Philosophy    Series.      603    pp.      Price    $5.00   postpaid    of    The 

Surrey. 

Liberty,  property,  succession,  family,  and  punishment  are  the 
main  headings  under  which  are  grouped  excerpts  ranging  from 
Herbert  Spencer  to  H.  G.  Wells.  (Continued  on  page  1 19) 
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The    Folkways   of  the  Group 


Joseph   K.    Hart 


WE  have  a  curious  legend  in  our  current  folk- 
lore. It  gathers  around  a  character  called 
"Man,  the  Thinker."  The  legend  is  confident- 
ly believed  by  many  people. 

But  Man,  the  Member  of  the  Group,  is  not 
a  thinker.  He  does  not  think;  he  is  not  supposed  to  think; 
he  is,  in  fact,  not  allowed  to  think.  All  of  which  worries 
him  little  or  not  at  all,  for  he  has  no  desire  to  think.  He 
doesn't  know  that  such  a  thing  as  thinking  exists! 

THE  group  makes  thinking  unnecessary:  the  group  knows, 
_  without  the  delay  or  the  pain  of  thinking.  The  group 
has  its  answers  to  all  questions  that  may  rightly  be  asked; 
and  the  member  of  the  group  never  refuses  to  accept  the 
answers  that  group  authority  hands  out  to  him!  Group 
legends,  group  traditions,  group  customs:  these  furnish  the 
individual  member  of  the  group  with  his  mental  equipment. 
He  thinks  what  the  group  has  thought  before  him;  he  ac- 
cepts what  the  group  has  accepted  fromi  time  immemorial; 
he  does  what  the  group  tells  him  to  do;  he  molds  his  whole 
life  on  the  patterns  of  the  group.  To  him  virtue  lies  in  ac- 
cepting the  ways  of  his  folk;  vice  is  failure  to  do  the  accepted 
thing.  He  needs  only  so  much  mind  as  will  enable  him  to 
do  the  group  will:  less  than  that  much  mind  might  be  a 
fatal  defect;  more  than  that  much  would  be  sure  to  be  dis- 
astrous. The  group  can't  stand  a  member  who  knows  more 
than  the  folkways  have  accepted. 

Around  all  the  activities  and  interests  of  the  group  these 
folkways  gather.  Marriage  is  a  folkway  rite:  it  must  be 
safe-guarded  and  controlled  with  minutest  care.  The  family 
is  a  folkway  institution:  no  one  would  think  of  violating  the 
conventionalities.  Children  are  the  possession  of  the  group 
folkways:  they  must  be  "brought  up"  in  certain  ways,  and 
in  no  other  ways.  A  mother  who  knows  nothing  at  all 
naturally  knows  more  about  children  and  the  way  to  bring 
them  up  than  any  one  else  could  possibly  know  even  after 
years  of  study. 

NDUSTRY  is  protected  by  the  folkways.  Certain  methods 
of  farming  are  authorized  by  the  moon — and  the  folkways. 
Other  methods  might  be  authorized  by  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences, — but  for  the  group,  the  moon  and  the  folkways 
are  more  powerful  than  any  college.  Old  systems  are  prefer- 
able to  new  ones,  unless  the  new  systems  can  be  squeezed 
inside  the  folkways. 

POLITICS  is  a  folkway  perquisite.  The  "ward,"  the  "crowd" 
A  the  "party"  are  all  folkway  groups.  Politics  is  a  group  con- 
test, and  to  the  victor  group  belong  the  spoils.  New  groups, 
that  is,  groups  that  have  been  put  together  by  political 
carpenters,  with  a  "purpose,"  are  to  be  outlawed,  not  so 
much  because  their  "purposes"  are  dangerous,  but  because 
they  no  longer  play  the  group  game:  they  talk  about  "general 
welfare,"  not  about  the  "success  of  the  party."  Such  "groups" 
are  out  of  hand! 


RELIGION  is  a  folkway  support.   Religion  views  all  things, 
as  the  philosophers  used  to  say,  "in  relation  to  eternity." 
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The  folkways  are  eternal — in  theory.  They  are  saturated  with 
the  sanctions  of  religion.  Criticising  the  folkways  is  impiety ; 
breaking  them  is  a  crime;  breaking  with  them  is  the  "un- 
pardonable sin."  Morality  consists  in  keeping  the  group  tradi- 
tions and  customs:  the  conscience  that  doth  "make  cowards 
of  us  all"  is  a  folkway  jacket  that  binds  the  mind  to  its 
group  grooves. 

EDUCATION  is  the  chief  means  of  preserving  and  perpet- 
uating the  folkways.  The  adult  generation  must  pass  on: 
the  group  is  eternal.  Hence,  the  rising  generation  must  be  subor- 
dinated to,  compressed  within,  inured  to  the  folkways.  Whatever 
mind  the  individual  child  might  have  must  be  seduced  to  the 
support  of  the  folkways;  his  emotions  must  be  enlisted  in  the 
praise  of  the  folkways;  his  whole  being  must  be  set  to  the 
temper  of  the  folkways.  He  must  be  habituated:  the  customs 
of  the  group  must  become  the  habit  of  the  individual  member. 
This  is  education's  task:  to  organize  the  plastic  materials  of 
childhood  into  the  fixed  forms  of  the  folkways,  so  that  never, 
so  long  as  life  shall  last,  will  he  even  dream  of  doing,  or 
thinking,  or  saying  anything  not  in  harmony  with  the  im- 
memorial folkways. 

If,  by  any  chance,  any  member  of  a  group  should  not  have 
been  fully  habituated,  or  educated ;  if,  by  any  chance,  any 
member  should  have  preserved  any  remnant  of  his  native 
impulsiveness,  so  that,  for  example,  he  should,  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  injure,  or  kill,  some  other  member  of  the 
group,  such  a  member  must  be  expelled  from  the  group:  the 
group  is  weaker  for  his  presence  in  it.  And  the  virtue  of 
the  group  is  its  strength ! 

If,  by  any  chance,  any  member  of  the  group  should  not 
have  been  fully  habituated — so  that,  for  example,  he  should 
be  able,  even  for  a  brief  moment,  to  become  an  example  of 
"man,  the  thinker,"  such  a  member  must  be  expelled,  or, 
better,  put  to  death;  he  may  induce  some  other  weak-kneed 
ones  to  attempt  to  do  some  "thinking" — and  "thinking"  is 
always  disintegrating;  it  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  group 
in  itself!  When  Socrates  said  to  the  Athenians,  "The  un- 
criticised  life  is  the  brutish  life!"  they  could  do  nothing  but 
put  him  to  death. 

A  group,  even  an  intelligent  group  like  the  Athenians,  cannot 
permit  itself  to  be  called  thoughtless  or  brutish.  Such  criticism 
disturbs  the  complacency  and,  hence,  the  loyalty,  of  its  mem- 
bers. Sand-stone  is  good  stone  as  long  as  it  holds  together; 
but  a  disintegrating  sand-stone  is  most  useless  of  all  substances 
for  building  purposes — unless,  indeed,  some  cement  can  be 
found  for  it! 

ALL  this  applies  primarily  to  primitive  racial  groups.  To 
some  slight  extent  humanity  is  struggling  up  and  out  of 
those  old  group  controls.  But  "man,  the  thinker"  is  still  mostly 
a  legendary  being,  one  greatly  desired,  one  greatly  to  be 
feared:  we  wait  for  him,  we  fear  his  coming!  We  had  ex- 
pected the  schools  to  compel  him  to  come — bringing  him  in 
by  a  sort  of  intellectual  violence!  Such  a  consummation 
seems  unlikely,  now.  Life,  itself,  must  produce  him — out  of 
the  soil!  And  the  soil  seems  to  be  the  old  group  life  of 
the  race! 


Our    Social    Institutions 
A   Course  for   High  Schools 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


III.    The  Family 

We  are  dealing  with  our  social  institutions,  their  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  (See  The  Survey  for  September  15, 
1923,  p.  641 )  and  with  problems  of  the  adjustments  of  these 
institutions  to  their  changing  environments  in  these  times  of 
social  reconstruction  (See  The  Survey  for  October  I,  1923, 
p.  57).  The  family  is  the  most  ancient  of  these  institutions, 
probably — though  not  in  its  present  form.  We  shall  consider 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  institution  first. 

IThe  Family  in  History 
•       What  were  some  of  the  ancient  forms  of  family  life.  e.  g., 
amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews?    In  Egypt?    In  Greece?    In  Rome? 
Has  the  father  always  been  the  head  of  the  family?     What  was 
a   "matriarchate''?     What  has  been  the  size  of  the  family  under 
its  various  forms  in  the  past?     What  has  been  the  nature  of  the 
•ne"    under    each    of    these    forms?      What    services    has    the 
family  rendered:  to   industry?     To   religion?     To  civic  welfare? 
To  morality?       To  education? 

2  Modern  Changes  in  Family  Life 
•  What  has  become  of  the  old  services  of  the  home,  such 
as  industry  and  education?  What  has  taken  their  place  in  the 
home?  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  organization  of 
the  family  life  in  cities?  What  effects  has  the  apartment  house 
had  upon  the  organization  and  life  of  the  family?  How  does  the 
tenement  home  differ  from  the  farm  home  in  its  provision  for 
the  living  of  its  members?  What  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  farm  home  and  family  life  in  the  last  fifty  years?  What  has 
been  the  occasion  of  the  changes?  Can  any  "old-fashioned 
homes"  be  found  anywhere  today?  What  is  an  old-fashioned 
home?  Is  it  a  desirable  sort  of  home?  Is  it  a  possible  sort  of 
home  for  people  today? 

3  The  Relationships  of  the  Modern  Home 
•  Is  the  modern  home,  or  family,  in  any  way  controlled  by 
the  conditions  in  industry  in  the  community?  Does  industrial 
prosperity  have  any  influence  upon  the  home?  \Vhat  is  that 
influence?  Are  the  newer  industrial  conditions  favorable  to  the 
home,  or  the  reverse?  Is  family  life  more  stable  or  less  stable 
in  the  modern  industrial  city  than  it  was  in  the  older  community? 
What  are  the  relationships  of  the  home  to  the  political  life  of 
the  community?  To  the  schools?  Has  the  growth  of  schools  had 
any  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  home?  What  effect?  Has 
this  been  a  desirable  development,  or  the  reverse?  What  are  the 
relationships  of  the  home  to  the  other  social  institutions,  today? 

4  Standards  Within  the  Home 
•  Has  the  family  any  internal  problems  to  solve  today? 
How  is  the  family  with  a  small  income  to  make  both  ends  meet? 
Or  are  there  no  such  families?  What  is  a  "family  budget"?  Is 
a  budget  possible?  What  should  be  considered  in  making  up  a 
family  budget?  Should  children  work?  Should  they  be  taught 
to  work?  Should  they  be  made  to  work?  Should  children  learn 
to  "make  money"?  Should  they  be  taught  anything  about  spending 
money,  or  does  money  spend  itself?  Is  there  any  room  in  the 
home  for  beauty?  What  forms  of  art  or  beauty  should  be  found 
in  the  modern  home?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  "ideal 
home''  under  the  various  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  today? 
References: 
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Problems — Old  and  New 

Can  A  Society  Be  Decent  to  its  Unfortunates  ? 
-*-*  \Vho  is  Society?  Does  society  include  all  human  beings? 
Does  it  include  working  people?  The  unemployed?  The  idle? 
The  parasites?  Gamblers?  Criminals?  Inmates  of  prisons? 
Has  society  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleases  with  any  of  these  groups? 
With  individuals  from  any  of  these  groups?  Upon  what  is  that 
right,  if  it  exists,  based?  What  happens  to  the  individual  who 
does  as  he  pleases?  Can  society  do  as  it  pleases  without  suffer- 
ing the  same  fate?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  society  ever  do 
as  it  pleases  with  any  of  these  groups  or  individuals?  Does  so- 
ciety know  what  it  wants  to  do  with  them?  What  actually 
determines  the  program  of  government  toward  criminals  and  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners?  Has  society  the  right  to  exploit 
prisoners?  What  are  the  arguments  for  contract  labor  in  pri- 
sons? What  are  the  arguments  against?  Where  does  this  sys- 
tem still  obtain?  Why  is  it  being  given  up  by  large  interests 
at  present?  Does  the  fact  that  this  system  is  being  abandoned 
mean  that  society  it  becoming  more  decent? 

2  Perplexing  Problems  in  the  Labor  World 
•  When  the  pressmen  of  New  York  City  newspaper  offices 
struck,  in  September,  their  international  officials  sided  with  the 
employers  and  helped  defeat  the  strike.  In  the  West,  A.  F.  of  L. 
rights  I.  W.  W.  to  the  bitter  end.  Instances  of  internal  strife 
are  numerous.  Are  these  facts  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  the  labor  movement?  As  evidence  of  the  venality 
of  the  officials?  As  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  workers? 
Has  internal  strife,  like  this,  ever  been  known  in  any  other  move- 
ment? Has  it  ever  been  absent  from  any  vital  movement?  Is 
the  "labor  movement"  a  single  trend?  Is  there  a  single  labor 
program"?  Could  there  be?  Will  there  be  a  single  answer  to 
these  perplexing  problems?  When?  Do  labor  union  officials  al- 
ways serve  the  interests  of  the  people  who  elected  them?  Do 
they  ever  serve  those  interests?  Should  a  labor  official  ever 
admit  that  the  employers  may  be  right?  Must  the  "discipline  of 
labor"  include  the  complete  subordination  of  the  individual  worker 
to  the  rules  of  the  union? 

3  Can  the  World  Be  Made  Safe  for  Adventure  ? 
•  Has  your  community  surrendered  to  the  automobile?  Or 
have  you  set  up  rules  of  control  as  regards  the  roads  and  streets? 
Are  those  rules  enforced?  Are  they  obeyed?  What  has  been 
the  effect  upon  your  community  of  the  automobile  tornado?  Is 
it  accepted  as  inevitable  and  desirable?  What  has  become  of 
the  children  of  your  community?  Have  they  any  place  to  play? 
Do  they  play  "hide  and  seek'1  with  the  automobiles?  How  many 
accidents  have  you  had  in  your  community  in  the  last  year? 
What  is  being  done  to  make  normal  play  once  more  possible  for 
the  children?  Where  do  they  get  their  adventure?  Does  your 
community  advocate  "safety  first"?  What  does  that  program 
do  to  the  children?  To  the  community?  Is  the  community  be- 
coming more  careless  about  accidents?  Does  anyone  protest? 
What  does  he  protest?  Has  your  community  inaugurated  any 
-irogram  of  adventurous  recreation  to  offset  the  program  of  safety? 
Is  safety  being  taught  in  your  schools?  What  is  the  content 
of  that  teaching?  Does  it  enlarge  life  or  does  it  make  life 
smaller,  more  afraid?  What  is  being  done  in  your  community, 
in  schools  or  elsewhere,  to  make  life  seem  good  to  the  children? 
To  give  it  color,  spirit,  high  adventure? 

References: 
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The  boob  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  obtained  through   The  Survey 
Book  Department. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The  Plumb  Plan  and  "Labor  Domination" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  very  intelligent  and  sympathetic  review  of  Industrial  Dem- 
ocracy, written  by  Father  Ryan  and  appearing  in  The  Survey 
of  July  8.  This  review,  however,  contains  one  serious  miscon- 
ception. "Nevertheless,"  says  Father  Ryan,  "a  troublesome 
question  arises.  Inasmuch  as  the  voting  power  of  the  employes 
would  always  exceed  that  of  the  capital  owners,  would  not  the 
former  be  strongly  tempted  to  lift  wages  to  so  high  a  level 
that  no  surplus  would  ever  exist  to  be  shared  with  either  capital 
or  the  consumers." 

This  error  appears  in  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  book. 
Industrial  Democracy,  as  it  did  in  the  criticism  of  the  original 
Plumb  Plan.  While  it  is  true  that  in  most  industries  the  in- 
vestment of  labor  will  be  greater  than  the  investment 
of  money  capital  any  industry  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  proposed  must  obtain  its  capital  in  the  open 
market,  exactly  as  it  must  obtain  its  labor.  Furthermore,  labor 
and  management  are  placed  exactly  upon  the  same  basis,  each 
sharing  in  control  and  in  division  of  surplus  in  proportion  to 
its  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  industry.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  two  interests  might  combine  as  against  in- 
vestors of  capital  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  industry.  This 
would  be  unlikely,  first,  because  the  salary  of  an  individual 
concerned  with  management  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
wages  of  the  average  laborer,  and  he  will  have  a  relatively 
greater  interest  in  the  accumulation  of  surplus.  Also,  those 
concerned  with  the  administration  and  management  of  the  in- 
dustry will  be  much  more  likely  to  have  money  invested  in  it 
than  the  ordinary  wage  earner.  As  under  the  existing  organiza- 
tion of  corporate  industry,  the  tendency  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  a  combination  between  "management"  and  "capital,"  rather 
than  between  "management"  and  "labor."  But  in  any  case, 
the  management  would  have  to  show  a  balance  sheet  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  draw  into  the  industry  the  capital  needed ; 
otherwise,  those  placed  in  charge  could  not  hold  their  jobs. 
This  would  be  demanded  as  insistently  by  those  having  their 
labor  invested  in  the  industry  as  by  those  who  had  contributed 
to  it  in  money. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  investors  of  capital  now  hold 
the  predominant  power  in  corporate  industry.  This  is  a  popular 
fallacy,  that  seems  to  be  shared  by  those  who  fear  that  a 
democratic  reorganization  of  industry  such  as  is  proposed  in 
Industrial  Democracy  would  result  in  labor  domination.  The 
truth  is  that  the  actual  owners  of  capital  are  often  as  helpless 
as  are  the  wage  earners.  Both  are  exploited  by  those  who, 
through  the  enjoyment  of  privilege,  control  both  labor  and 
money  capital,  and  capitalize  both  into  profits.  The  plan  pro- 
posed in  Industrial  Democracy  will  place  this  class  on  the  same 
basis  with  labor  and  the  actual  investors  of  money  capital.  It 
aims  to  eliminate  all  the  evils  of  capitalism,  by  placing  the  con- 
trol of  industry  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  owners  of  capital, 
whether  it  consist  of  money,  which  is  a  generalized  demand 
upon  labor  or  the  products  of  labor,  or  of  the  present  ability 
and  willingness  to  perform  any  of  the  services  necessary  to 
production.  With  the  removal  of  privilege,  competition  among 
the  several  industries,  whether  for  money  capital  or  for  labor, 
will  be  restored.  There  will  be  automatic  adjustment,  alike 
of  interest  rates,  of  dividends  and  of  wages.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, surplus  will  be  the  result  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
As  Mr.  Plumb  so  often  expressed  it,  it  will  represent  a  saving 
rather  than  a  profit.  In  other  words,  surplus  will  represent 
an  economic,  instead  of  a  monopoly  profit. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  advance  wages 
in  any  particular  industry  above  the  normal  level.  It  would  be 
equally  impossible  so  to  advance  either  interest  rates  or  pre- 
ferred dividends  on  capital  investment.  With  the  results  of 
increased  efficiency  justly  distributed,  there  would  be  a  widely 
diffused  increase  of  buying  power  on  the  part  of  consumers, 
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which  would  in  turn  stimulate  production,  broaden  markets,, 
and  tend  to  a  further  increase  in  surplus.  This  would  con- 
tinue until  an  equilibrium  had  been  reached  in  an  exact  balance 
between  supply  and  demand,  and  an  equally  exact  and  equitable 
adjustment  between  the  interests  of  producers  and  the  interests 
of  consumers.  Such  an  exact  balance,  while  theoretically  pos- 
sible, would,  of  course,  hardly  be  reached  in  actual  practice; 
but  the  tendency  would  be  constantly  in  that  direction.  The 
result  would  be  achieved  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  within  the 
limits  of  human  resources  and  ability. 

The  authors  of  Industrial  Democracy  aimed  to  eliminate  the 
traditional  antagonism  between  "capital"  and  ''labor."  In  this 
respect  the  book  marks  an  important  advance  upon  the  original 
Plumb  Plan.  It  defines  capital  as  consisting  of  "all  facilities, 
both  human  and  material,  that  are  at  any  time  available  for 
and  that  may  be  applied  to  production."  Material  facilities  are 
the  product  of  past  labor.  Therefore,  if  the  control  and  the 
rewards  of  industry  are  distributed  in  accordance  with  actual 
services  in  production,  past  or  present,  there  will  be  no  in- 
justice as  between  those  who  have  accumulated  capital  and 
those  who  perform  present  services;  nor  any  possibility  of  the 
domination  of  the  one  interest  over  the  other.  With  this 
achieved,  industrial  classes  will  disappear;  industrial  strife  will 
be  ended;  and  there  will  be  free,  economic  co-operation,  to  the 
end  that  industry  shall  discharge  its  true  function  of  supplying: 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  economic  wants  of  all. 

WILLIAM  G.  ROYLANCE 

Gambrilh,  Md. 


Often  Sincere,  Sometimes  Highminded 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Fighting  a  straw  man  is  at  best  wasteful 
and  self-deceptive,  and  not  seldom  harms  our  own  cause  by- 
giving  ammunition  to  the  enemy.  The  Survey  is  less  liable  to- 
this  error  than  almost  any  other  progressive  journal  I  know;  ' 
but  I  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  article  beginning  on> 
page  587  of  the  September  I  number  is  a  clear  case.  The- 
100%  Patriotic  Educator  therein  portrayed  is  just  like  the 
Satan  of  the  old  horn-books,  with  tail  and  cloven  hoofs,  hor- 
rible to  look  at,  but  with  a  practical  consequence  of  just  nil. 
The  pernicious  Satans  of  the  actual  world,  as  the  wise  old1 
scripture  declares,  appear  as  angels  of  light:  it  is  useless  to> 
warn  young  or  old  against  a  gruesome,  or  perhaps  comic, 
figure  like  the  cuts  on  page  587;  one  cannot  deny  the  possible 
existence  of  such  specimens,  but  certainly  they  bear  not  the- 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  school  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals in  actual  life  whose  100%  patriotism  sometimes  proves  an- 
obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  teachers  and  the  genuine  Ameri- 
canism of  our  schools.  These  men  are  far  more  likely  to  be- 
attractive  in  personal  appearance,  well  groomed,  successful 
looking,  genial  and  human  in  manner,  given  probably  to  the 
popular  vice  of  smoking,  but  quite  in  the  clear  respecting  all1 
sins  effectively  condemned  by  society. 

Moreover  they  are  often  sincere,  and  sometimes  really  high- 
minded;  and  in  general  they  measure  well  up  to  the  patriotic 
type  and  standard  of  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  could  safely  court  comparison  with) 
the  grotesque  creature  in  the  article  in  question:  they  would 
be  acquitted  by  any  jury,  and  would  have  a  right  to  feel  con- 
firmed in  their  present  opinions  and  practice. 

One  might  almost  wish  that  the  problem  were  as  easy  as  this;- 
then  the  least  skilful  hand  could  sketch  the  Hudibras  of  100- 
per  cent  patriotism  and  start  it  on  its  downward  path  toward* 
extinction  and  oblivion. 

Hundred  per  cent  patriotism  is  after  all  a  by-product  of  true 
Americanism;  the  most  dangerous  hundred  percenters  never 
assay  100  per  cent  of  the  dangerous  element,  just  as  the  most 
dangerous  fallacies  and  falsehoods  never  assay  100  per  cent- 
lies.  The  evil  that  effectively  imperils  our  social  and  indi- 
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vidual  progress  is  ever  heavily  admixed  with  good.  This  is  why 
The  Survey  is  usually  so  permanently  effective  and  so  truly 
constructive,  because  it  draws  men  and  events  with  the  propor- 
tions which  they  manifest  in  life  as  it  actually  is.  I  hope  it  will 
continue  to  leave  mere  persiflage  and  shallow  ridicule  to  publi- 
cations with  less  clear  vision  and  weaker  social  purpose,  and  so 
stand  firm  for  the  only  type  of  truth  which  can  make  us  free. 

We  need  satire,  no  doubt;  but  the  satire  which  reforms  so- 
ciety must  draw  a  portrait  in  which  the  majority  of  us  can 
discern  at  least  some  of  our  own  features. 

EDWARD  O.  Sissox 

Berkeley,  California 

More  Coming 

To  THE  EDITOR:  That  was  a  stimulating  and  altogether  ad- 
mirable article  by  James  Harvey  Robinson  in  the  September  I 
number  of  The  Survey.  Please  have  more  like  them. 

WILLIAM  M.  CHADBOURXE 

Prohibition   and   Reparation 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  English  press  I  find  a  justification 
of  the  French  policy  against  Germany  on  the  ground  that  this 
country  could  easily  fulfill  its  obligation  as  regards  reparations 
if  it  adopted  prohibition.  My  name  is  quoted  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  the  only  source  to  which  it  can  possibly  refer  is  the 
interview  with  me  published  in  The  Survey  for  February  I. 
I  am  distressed  to  think  that  my  expressed  opinions  might  in 
this  way  give  new  ammunition  to  the  enemies  of  my  country. 

It  is  said  that  by  the  adoption  of  prohibition  Germany  could 
save  an  annual  expenditure  of  from  three  to  four  billion  gold 
marks  and  make  them  available  for  reparation.  We  propa- 
gandists against  alcohol  frequently  say  that  this  enormous  drink 
bill  is  totally  unwarranted  in  the  present  unhappy  condition 
of  the  country.  We  also  believe  that  Germany,  disarmed  and 
eager  for  a  policy  of  conciliation,  must  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  get  rid  of  the  French  invasion,  to  show  the  world 
that  it  is  not  lack  of  German  good  will  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  reasonable  living  together  of  Europe  in  peace.  That 
is  the  connection  between  prohibition  and  reparation  which  we 
stress.  But  when  it  is  said  that  all  costs  of  reparation  could 
be  paid  by  the  process  of  prohibition,  we  must  know  first  of 
all  what  these  costs  are;  and  we  find  that  they  are  not  even 
defined.  The  proposal  to  have  this  question  decided  by  a 
neutral  commission  of  inquiry  has  been  rejected.  The  victors 
in  the  world  war  simply  appoint  themselves  judge  and  make 
demands  of  such  fantastic  dimensions  that  they  could  not  be 
met  even  if  the  German  people  abstained  from  eating  and  being 
clothed  as  well  as  drinking.  It  has  been  estimated  th^t  the 
whole  world  contains  about  nine  billion  dollars  worth  of  gold, 
half  of  it  in  the  United  States,  the  other  half  distributed  over 
all  the  other  countries — yet  it  is  demanded  of  Germany  that  it 
pay  eight  times  as  much!  Realists,  such  as  Kevnes  in  England, 
have  estimated  the  German  ability  to  pay  (before  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ruhr)  at  sixty  billion  gold  marks.  If  such  a  sum 
were  made  the  basis  of  the  reparations  bill,  it  might  be  possible 
that  interest  and  amortization  could  be  met  by  prohibition. 
If  the  leading  powers  were  serious  in  their  desire  for  world 
peace  and  showed  the  German  people  some  way  out  of  its 
misery.  Germany  would  unquestionably  seize  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  saving  through 
prohibition  is  used  only  to  reproach  Germany  further  for  not 
meeting  the  present  demands,  the  ends  of  neither  justice  nor  of 
prohibition  are  served. 

We  temperance  reformers  do  not  underestimate  the  magni- 
ficent example  of  the  United  States,  but  we  know  that  prohibi- 
tion is  not  yet  in  America  completely  enforced,  though  knowing 
of  the  history  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  the  organic  development  of  prohibition  step  by 
step,  we  believe  in  its  final  triumph.  But  can  any  American 
prohibitionist,  knowing  history  and  present  facts  believe  that 
Germany  could  introduce  prohibition  (Continued  on  page  123) 


MILLIONS  have  been  spent 
on  the  investigation  of  wages, 
living  conditions,  hog  chol- 
era and  a  hundred  other  mat- 
ters. Now  we  must  spend  a  few  on  man 
himself,  to  find  out  what  are  his  possi- 
bilities. Such  study  is  not  only  to  make 
men  live  ten  years  longer  on  the  aver- 
age, which  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, but  to  show  how  to  make  those 
ten  years,  or  any  ten  years,  worth  living. 
Dr.  Frankwood  S.  Williams,  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygi- 
ene, points  the  way  to  the  enormous 
possibilities  which  lie  in  the  study  of 
Mental  Attitude  as  a  Factor  in  Social 
Progress. 

The  Surrey 

112  East   19   Street,  New  York  City 

Thank  you  for  the  extra  ten  years.  Now  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  them.  Send  me  The  Survey  and 
send  me  a  bill:  One  year  $5.00;  six  months  $2.50. 


Name 

Address. 


teachers 


of  212  classes  have  been  using  The  Survey 
as  a  loose-leaf  text  book  in  sociology,  social 
problems,  civics,  public  health,  community 
organization  and  related  subjects.  In  rap- 
idly changing  times  like  ours,  such  a  text 
gives  a  quick  understanding  and  zest  to 
classroom  work.  Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot  said 
of  The  Survey:  "/  know  of  no  magazine 
more  likely  to  make  a  man  think  or  more 
helpful  to  his  thinking."  Special  rates  for 
orders  of  five  or  more  copies  in  bundles 
or  to  individual  addresses  for  the  school 
year  or  any  part  of  it.  Ask  us  today.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 
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SOCIAL    WORK   SHOPT^LK 


A  STEEL  man  who  put  active  business 
behind  him  at  the  age  of  52  and  de- 
voted the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
to  social  progress — especially  in  the  city 
of  Washington— William  H.  Baldwin  will 
be  remembered  not  so  much  for  the  ordi- 
nary services,  both  personal  and  financial, 
which  a  socially  minded  rich  man  may 
give  his  favorite  charity,  as  for  the  energy 
and  initiative  with  which  he  put  his  per- 
sonal force  back  of  social  legislation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  succeeded 
in  securing  for  the  District  a  non-support 
law  which  has  served  as  a  model  for 
many  of  the  states,  a  law  requiring  the 
registration  of  tuberculosis  cases,  and  a 
law  mitigating  the  loan  shark  evil. 

When  he  came  to  Washington  Mr. 
Baldwin  joined  a  district  conference  of 
the  Associated  Charities  and  was  shortly 
elected  to  serve  on  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  society.  The  suffering  and  distress 
of  wives  left  destitute  by  the  non-support 
or  desertion  of  their  husbands  interested 
him  especially  and,  with  the  painstaking 
study  of  detail  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished, he  collected  data  from  which  he 
prepared  a  non-support  bill  which  Con- 
gress adopted.  In  like  manner  his  con- 
nection with  the  Associated  Charities  com- 
mittee on  the  prevention  of  consumption 
drew  his  interest  to  the  need  of  com- 
pulsory registration  of  tuberculosis  cases. 
HP  fought  for  a  law  to  this  end  against 
great  opposition  from  local  medical  sources 
and  even  without  the  support  of  some 
members  of  his  own  committee,  and  was 
ultimately  successful. 

In  dealing  with  the  exploitation  of  the 
poor  by  unscrupulous  loan  brokers  his 
efforts  over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
were  not  wholly  successful.  Since  1909  he 
had  been  serving  as  chairman  of  the  citi- 
zens' committee  on  a  remedial  loan  law. 
Largely  through  his  personal  efforts  and 
in  the  face  of  much  bitter  opposition,  a 
law  was  passed  in  1913  eliminating  the 
notorious  loan  shark  broker  from  the 
District.  Unfortunately  Congress  cut  the 
rate  of  interest  authorized  by  the  law  to 
a  point  where  legitimate  remedial  loan 
companies  could  not  operate.  Mr.  Baldwin 
kept  steadily  at  his  volunteer  task  of  seek- 
ing to  achieve  the  constructive  as  well  as 
the  regulative  ends  of  the  desired  legis- 
lation, ignoring  the  charge  of  ulterior 
motives,  and  was  still  fighting  for  it  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  late  last  month. 

In  an  unostentatious  way  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  a  generous  financial  supporter  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  of  which  he  was 
a  vice-chairman  for  many  years,  and  of 
the  national  and  local  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations. Of  his  many  public  interests  of 
other  sorts  there  is  no  room  to  speak  here: 
he  had  been  a  trustee  of  Western  Reserve 
University  for  many  years,  had  served 
President  Roosevelt  in  the  steel  trust  in- 
vestigation, and  had  been  continuously 
active  in  public  affairs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  NEW  LINK  in  the  field  service  of  the 
National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid 
Societies  appears  with  the  appointment  of 
Virginia  McMechen  to  serve  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  the  mountain  states  and  Texas. 
For  eleven  years  Miss  McMechen  was 


general  secretary  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Seattle;  then  served  the  Red  Crou 
in  the  Northwestern  and  Mountain  divi- 
sions; for  a  little  over  a  year  she  has 
been  general  secretary  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Los 
Angeles. 

T.  DAVID  ZUKERMAN,  chief  of  the 
budget  department  of  the  Federation  for 
the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  So- 
cieties of  New  York  City  has  been  elected 
executive  director  of  the  Conference  of 
Jewish  Charities  of  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
will  begin  work  there  on  the  first  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Zukerman  came  to  the  New 
York  Federation  from  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  three  years 
ago.  As  chief  of  the  budget  department 
it  was  his  large  task  to  study  the  budget- 
ary demands  of  the  ninety-one  welfare 
organizations  supported  by  the  federation 
and  to  apportion  among  them  a  central 
budget  which  in  1923  amounted  to  three 
and  a  half  millions. 

ST.  LOUIS  begins  the  winter  with  new 
leaders  in  several  of  its  more  important 
agencies.  Emil  G.  Steger  has  come  to 
the  Provident  Association  from  the  United 
Charities  of  St.  Paul.  L.  C.  Haworth  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  the  new  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sophie  Nelson  of 
the  Boston  Health  League  has  accepted  the 
position  of  director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association.  Charles  E.  Minor  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Interdepartmental  Social 
Hygiene  Board,  came  early  in  September 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Mis- 
souri Social  Hygiene  Association.  Flor- 
ence Van  Sickler,  a  St.  Louisan  who  has 
been  doing  child  health  work  in  Italy  for 
the  past  two  years,  comes  home  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Community  Council. 

THE  BOSTON  Society  for  the  Care  of 
Girls  has  bid  farewell,  regretfully,  to  its 
general  secretary,  Mabelle  Babcock  Blake, 
who  has  gone  to  teach  psychology  and  the 
history  of  education  at  Wheaton  College. 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOT  out  at  Northwestern 
University  learns  something  new  from  his 
students  every  week  or  so,  and  sometimes 
shares  his  gleanings  with  The  Survey. 
An  examination  on  Problems  of  Popula- 
tion disclosed  this  gem:  "Life  is  nowadays 
restricted  in  multiplication  by  the  general 
practice  of  parental  absorption  and  other 
forms  of  malthusiasm." 

TO  SUCCEED  William  C.  Hunt,  who  left 
Washington  to  become  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Division,  the  Red  Cross  has  called 
to  headquarters  Ernest  John  Swift,  a  Cali- 
fornia newspaper  and  insurance  man  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  Red  Cross  in 
Paris  since  1918.  He  becomes  special  as- 
sistant to  the  vice-chairman  in  charge  of 
domestic  operations. 

HAVELOCK  ELLIS  would  be  delighted 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  of  New  York,  which  offers 
a  seven-fold  program  of  education  which 
ranges  from  economics  to  dancing;.  The 
economics  course,  in  the  hands  of  Arthur 
W.  Calhoun  of  Brookwood  Labor  College, 


is    a    discussion   group;     English   is   taught 
on  the  same  night  as  dancing  and  the  two 
are   offered    together    at    a   cut   rate;     do- j 
mestic   science   and    interior   decoration   di-  I 
ride  the  field  with  the  psychology  of  train- 
ing   the    mind    and    public    speaking    and 
parliamentary  law.     All  the  courses,  given  I 
at     the     Club     House     at    247    Lexington 
Avenue,    are   open   to   the   public   on   pay- 
ment of   nominal   fees. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  of 
Social  Services  Exchanges  follows  its 
secretary  for  the  current  year,  Elizabeth 
A.  Hughes,  to  a  new  address,  308  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  With  a  num- 
ber of  other  service  organizations,  the 
Chicago  exchange  has  been  installed  in 
the  joint  officing  space  secured  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

THE  B.  A.  I. — which  has  earned  the  right 
to  be  known  by  its  initials  through  many 
years  of  service — is  the  Bureau  of  Advice 
and  Information  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society.  In  New  York  the 
investigation  of  local  charitable  appeals, 
a  function  in  which  charity  organization 
societies  and  chambers  of  commerce  were 
pioneers,  is  still  shouldered  by  the  C.  O.  S. 
Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  formerly  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  is  the  new  secre- 
tary of  the  B.  A.  I.  and  also  of  the  Social 
Service  Exchange. 

ONE  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  late  Dr. 
Herman  M.  Biggs,  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Public  Health  Council  of  New  York 
state,  has  been  met  by  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute. 

BETTER  TIMES,  the  organ  of  New 
York  social  agencies,  has  burgeoned  again 
into  a  new  section,  a  bi-monthly  brochure 
on  Money  Raising  and  Administrative 
Methods.  The  initial  number  contains 
thirty-two  of  the  distinctive  Better  Times 
miniature  pages  filled  with  concrete  advice 
on  such  subjects  as  newspaper  publicity, 
accounting,  and  institutional  buying. 

RUTH  TAYLOR,  whose  gallant  fight  for 
election  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  is  warmly 
remembered,  has  resigned  from  the  depart- 
ment of  child  welfare  of  that  county  to 
undertake  "a  specific  piece  of  statistical 
and  research  work." 

PICK  your  audience,  say  the  publicity  ex- 
perts. But  it  is  sometimes  intriguing  to 
fling  a  message  into  the  air  and  wait  to 
see  what  happens.  Precisely  that  is  being 
done  by  Chicago  welfare  agencies,  which 
are  broadcasting  their  work  and  problems 
through  the  courtesv  of  the  W.  A.  Wie- 
boldt  Company,  WPAD.  Joel  D.  Hunter 
led  tt'e  way  with  a  talk  on  the  United 
Charities. 

GAY  B.  SHEPPERSON  of  Charlotte 
County,  Virginia,  bringing  Red  Cross  ex- 
perience in  Russia  and  casework  experi- 
ence in  Washington  with  her.  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  as  director  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 
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Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  113) 

-erne  individualists  and  sociologists  of  diverse  ways  of  think- 
ing are  included  in  a  symposium  that  goes  far  to  satisfy  the 
demand  made  so  forcibly  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  for  a  more  functional  interpretation  of  law. 

REGIME  OF   THE  INTERNATIONAL  RIVERS:  DANUBE  AND 

RHINE    b\  }    P.  Ckambfrlaui.     Columbia  University  Studies  m  History, 

Lome****,  Green  fr  Co.     317  ft-     Pfper.     Price   $3.50  postpaid  of 

Tke 


There  have  been  many  anecdotes  about  the  ignorance  of  leading 
statesmen  at  the  Versailles  peace  conference  concerning  im- 
portant geographical  facts  and  the  economics  and  political 
significance  of  important  topographical  features.  Studies  such 
as  this,  important  in  a  purely  political  sense  because  present 
and  future  international  controversies  hinge  on  a  right  under- 
standing of  all  that  is  involved,  have  the  further  value  of  lead- 
ing the  student  of  politics  to  devote  himself  to  the  significance 
of  regional  as  well  as  national  issues.  Professor  Chamberlain 
is  a  leader  among  the  teachers  of  political  realism. 

Co.    265 


TATION  AND  INDUSTRV.  by  Henry  C.  Limit. 
Price  $2.00  postfaid  of  Tke  Snrvey. 

The  purpose  and  arrangement  of  this  book  are  practical;  and 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  study  which  is  deliberately 
avoiding  a  discussion  of  educational  theory,  the  presentation 
of  facts  is  thorough  and  stimulating.  It  contains  information 
on  industrial  motion  pictures,  Americanization  efforts,  voca- 
tional guidance,  the  "vestibule  school,"  trade  schools,  training 
of  executives  and  foremen,  education  through  works'  councils, 
and  the  like.  Whether  such  a  collection  of  facts  without 
theory  is  not  going  to  do  more  harm  than  good — by  leading  to 
thoughtless  development  of  educational  organization  bv  com- 
mittees and  employers  without  so  much  as  a  scaffolding  of 
educational  principles — may  be  open  to  question. 

OF   WHAT   USE   -\SiE    COMMON   PEOPLE?   by   Heinrick   E.   BncUul*. 
-r«i.'i    fr    York.    Ir.t.,    Baltimore.     251    pp.     Price   $2.00    postpaid    of 

The  upshot  of  this  "study  in  democracy"  is  that  America  needs 
the  formulation  of  an  ideal — not  an  ideal  fitted  to  the  abilities 
of  the  superior  elements  in  the  citizenship  but  one  built  on 
the  democratic  foundations  of  the  republic  and  permitting  all 
elements  to  contribute  according  to  their  abilities  to  a  common 
goal. 

THREE  CENTLTUES  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY,  bt  WOKem  Jlmc- 
Donald.      Henry    Holt    £r    Co.      346    fp.      Price    $2.25    postpaid    of    Tke 

:?»•- ,-. . . 

A  well  written,  brief  political  history  of  the  United  States, 
thoroughly  sound  and  without  a  trace  of  originality,  this  book 
is  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  would  like  to  refresh  their 
knowledge  of  American  history  without  the  time  and  effort 
required  for  assimilating  one  of  the  ordinary  textbooks. 

CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY,  by  Panline  G. 
-cry.      J.    B.    Lippimcott    Co.      534    pp.      Price    $3.50    postpmid    of    The 
Snrzej. 

Because  of  the  excessive  specialization  in  college  education, 
the  woman  graduate  often  approaches  the  task  of  housekeeping 
with  no  more  applicable  knowledge  than  that  possessed  by  the 
woman  without  a  higher  education.  This  book  is  intended  for 
women  who  have  had  at  least  a  course  of  inorganic  chemistry 
and  in  an  appendix  summarizes  for  them  the  main  facts  of 
-inatic  organic  chemistry.  Heating,  prevention  and  ex- 
tinguishing of  fires,  waste  disposal,  all  kinds  of  cleaning,  dying, 
painting  (in  more  than  one  sense)  and  of  course  many  aspects 
of  food  preparation  are  among  the  subjects  dealt  with.  The 
book  is  well  arranged  and  equally  useful  as  a  textbook  in 
courses  on  applied  chemistry  as  a  reference  book  for  the 
home. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

BETTER  TIMES  has  begun  publishing,  with 
its  current  issue,  a  special  bi-monthly  section, 
"Money    Raising    and    Administrative    Methods," 
which  will  make  available  the  advice  of  the  leading 
experts  on  such  subjects 


—  how  to  raise  money 

—  how   to  get   publicity 

—  how  to  reduce  office  routine 

—  how  to  save  money  in  buying 

—  how  to  keep  committees  working 

—  how  to  recnrit  and  train  volunteers 

On  these  and  many  other  administrative  problems 
of  social  agencies  this  section  gives  innumerable  prac- 
tical ideas,  adaptable  to  your  organization  or  insti- 
tution, whether  large  or  small,  whether  supported 
by  government  or  contributed  funds,  whether  in  a 
community  of  5,000  or  one  of  5,000,000. 

The  bi-monthly  issues  of  BETTER  TIMES,  which  this 
new  section  accompanies,  contain  articles  of  universal  in- 
terest by  leading  social  workers  throughout  the  country, 
and  report  in  an  extremely  concise  manner  (for  the  busy 
person)  the  most  important  news  of  the  whole  field  of 
social  work.  The  remaining  monthly  magazine  issues  of 
BETTER  TIMES  and  its  weekly  bulletin  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  activities  and  methods  of  the  2,000  social 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  The  bi-monthly  issues  with 
the  accompanying  new  section  are,  however,  what  will 
particularly  interest  those  who  are  not  concerned  with 
New  York  affairs. 

/oney  Raising  and  Administrative  Methods'1  should 
help  you'to  raise  or  to  save  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  dollars  for  your  organization.  A  single  idea  from  it — 
and  each  issue  contains  hundreds — will  be  worth  to  you 
many,  many  times  the  annual  subscription  price,  namely 
$2.00  for  the  complete  magazine,  or  $1.35  for  the  bi- 
monthly issues  alone. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  We  will  send  you  the  bi-monthly 
issues  for  one  year  if  you  will  send  us  $1.00  within  ten 
days.  A  dollar  bill  in  an  envelope  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
of  paper  may  be  sent  at  fur  risk.  Or  if  yon  prefer  not 
to  send  any  money  now.  just  place  a  check  in  the  third 
box  on  the  coupon  below.  Then  if  you  are  not  abso- 
lutelr  satisfied  when  you  get  your  first  copy,  we  will 
cancel  your  subscription.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 
These  two  offers  are  good  for  ten  days  only ;  so  act  at  once ! 


r 


BETTER  TIMES, 

102  Gold  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

»    r~|    Send  me  yonr  magazine  regularly  for  1  year.     I 
5    "— '     12.00.     (or)   I  w31  send  $2J>0  on  receipt  at  UL 
I!    f-|     Enclosed   is  $1.00   for  your  bi-monthly   am 
e  companying  section  for  1  year. 

•=  r~l  Send  me  yoor  bi-monthly  issues  win  accompanying  see- 
'-  I—1  tion  for  1  year.  If  I  change  my  mind  after  reccrring 
the  cnrrent  issue.  I  wffl,  within  10  days,  send  30  cts.  f  or  tm» 
SLTand  ywTwffl  cancel  toy  sotecripBo.  wMwot  question. 
Otaenrise.  I  wffl  remit  $1.23  on  receipt  of  UL 


Name 


Address 
C«r    ., 


State I 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENF 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Good* 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484   Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQU1ST,  Inc. 
501    Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Where  Is  The 


(Doming  From? 

TWO   reprints   from   articles    in   THE   SURVEY 
which  answer  practical   questions   on  how  to 
organize  and  conduct  federations  of  social  agencies, 
where  and  why  federations  have  succeeded. 

Financial  Federations 
®y  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 

Director  the  Detroit  Community  Union 

Fundamentals  of  Federation 

How  Shall  They  Be  Organized? 

What  Agencies  Shall  Be  Admitted? 

What  About  National  Agencies? 

Shall  They  Raise  Capital  Funds? 

"Price  2J  cents;  6  copies  $1  ;  25  copies  $3,  postpaid 


W^elfare  Federations 

Sy  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Contributing  Editor  THE  SURVEY 

How  Not  To  Do  It:   Philadelphia 

The  Mid- West  Spirit:  Louisville 

Where  It  Works :   Cleveland  and  Detroit 

The  National  Agencies :  General  Considerations 

"Price  JO  ctnti;  J  copies  $l ;  25  copies  $6,  postpaid 

THE  SURVEY 

1 1 2  East  1 9  Street,  New  York 


THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY,  by  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 
Macmillan  Co.  162  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

In  these  lectures  given  last  year  in  the  British  Universities 
under  the  Watson  Foundation  of  American  History  and  In- 
stitutions, the  president  emeritus  of  Yale  surveys  the  problems 
now  confronting  the  democracies  of  the  western  world.  The 
chapter  headings  give  the  scope  of  the  book:  Democracies  Old 
and  New,  Economic  Freedom,  Industrial  Combination,  Col- 
lective Bargaining  in  Politics,  National  Animosity,  Class  Con- 
sciousness and  Public  Opinion.  The  lectures  had  a  generous 
welcome  in  the  universities  when  they  were  given,  and  it  is 
not  hard  to  realize  why  as  one  sees  the  fairness  of  view,  and 
the  keen  analysis  of  things  that  bar  the  way  to  progress.  The 
Chapter  on  Collective  Bargaining  in  Politics  is  worthy  of 
especial  study  today.  "A  conception  of  politics  which  would 
enable  a  group  to  hold  up  the  government  of  the  nation  while 
it  bargains  with  the  public  for  a  price,  is  even  more  mon- 
strously impossible  than  a  system'  of  economics  which  would 
allow  the  nation  to  be  deprived  of  coal  or  light  or  transport 
for  some  similar  purpose." 

THE  CAUSES  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION, by  W.  E.  Egtrton.  Oxford  Press.  207  pp.  Price  $2.85  post- 
paid of  The  Sun'ey. 

The  Professor  of  Colonial  History  at  Oxford  has  not  set  him- 
self to  another  "hands  across  the  sea"effort  in  the  writing  of  this 
scholarly  study  of  original  documents,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Revolution  was  the  logical  result  of  the  faulty  political 
relations  between  England  and  its  "plantations  in  America" 
existing  from  their  founding.  He  finds  that  no  honest  effort 
was  made  to  settle  these  political  questions  because  the  leaders 
of  England  were  more  interested  in  the  economic  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  Col- 
onies than  they  were  in  the  political  future. 


CHURCHES  OF  DISTINCTION  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY,  by  Ed- 
mund de  S.  Brunner.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  198  pp_.  Price  $1.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

TESTED  METHODS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CHURCHES,  by 
Edmund  de  S.  Brunner.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  173  pp.  Price  $1.25 
postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

CHURCH  LIFE  IN  THE  RURAL  SOUTH,  by  Edmund  deS.  Brunntr. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  117  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

The  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Surveys  is  responsible 
for  these  three  volumes.  They  have  more  than  passing  interest 
for  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  days  worth  while 
for  ordinary  folk.  The  first  volume  sets  forth  "the  tech- 
nique of  serving  the  community  by  means  of  the  Church." 
The  fourteen  churches  whose  stories  are  told  and  whose 
methods  are  described  by  an  employed  field  worker  conducting 
the  survey  are  to  be  found  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
California.  The  second  contains  the  results  of  an  examination 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  forty  representative  parishes  which 
by  every  test  may  be  called  successful.  The  methods  by  which 
their  success  has  been  obtained  are  clearly  described.  The 
book  will  prove  of  great  value  to  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
church  made  a  real  social  force  in  the  community.  Forewords 
to  these  two  books  have  been  written  by  Professor  E.  A.  Ross 
and  Governor  Pinchot.  Church  Life  in  the  Rural  South  is  a 
study  of  the  results  of  a  survey  of  seventy  southern  counties. 
These  books  will,  as  Professor  Ross  says,  "warm  the  hearts  of 
sociologists  as  they  warm  mine."  They  are  scientific  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting.  They  are  inspiring  as  well  to  him 
"who  is  enchanted  to  see  men  and  worn-en  cooperating  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  higher  interests." 

HENRY  MARTVN,  CONFESSOR  OF  THE  FAITH,  First  volume  in  the 

New  Modern  Series  of  Missionary  Biographies,  by  Constance  E.  Padwick. 

304  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 
ALEXANDER    DUFF.     PIONEER     OF     MISSIONARY    EDUCATION, 

by  William  Paton.     George  H.   Doran  Co.     204  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid 

of  The  Survey. 

These  first  two  volumes  of  a  series  being  prepared  by  a  group 
of  distinguished  writers  with  the  aim  of  giving  to  the  world 
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of  today  a  fresh  interpretation  and  a  richer  understanding  of 

die   life  and  work   of  great  missionaries  deal  with   two   men 

about   whose   life   romance    hangs   as  much   as   about   that   of 

I  any    soldier.      Both  were    pioneers    and    each    largely    affected 

I  the  generation  of  which  he  was  a  part.  Duff  by  the  greatness 

1  of  his  achievement,  Marryn  by  the  sweetness  of  his  personality 

'-.  the  glamour  of  his  early  martyrdom.    Neither  book  claims 

itself  any  great  originality,  but  seeks  to  retell  in  the  tongue 

today  a  story  of  the  past  worth  remembering  and  perpetuat- 

tLUTION    AND    RELIGION,    by   Henry   Fairttld   Otbom,     Scriboers. 
Price  $.73  postpaid  of  The  5*': 

^rteously  and  yet  most  thoroughly  does   Professor  Osborn 

this  Little  essay  answer  the  contention  of  Mr.   Bryan  and 

Fundamentalist  colleagues  that  the  evolutionary  theory  is 

rructive  of  the  theories  of  religion.     Here  are  the  conclu- 

-:  "The  moral  principle  inherent  in  evolution  is  that  noth- 

can  be  gained  in  this  world  without  an  effort;  the  ethical 

•-.ciple   in  evolution   is  that   the  best  only   has   the   right  to 

.ive:    the   spiritual    principle    in    evolution    is    the    evidence 

I   of   beauty,    of   order,   and  of    design   in   the   daily   myriad    of 

I  miracles  to  which  we  owe  our  existence.     If  Mr.  Bryan  were 

-nable  to   argument  he   would  surely  be  convinced  by   the 

I  force  of   Professor  Osborn's  case.     But   in  the  meantime  the 

.v  ought  to  have  wide  reading.    It  is  especially  worth  putting 

into  the  hands  of  those  whom  the  sophistries  of  Mr.  Bryan 

have  upset. 

THE  MORAL  SELF,  bv  A.  K.   H'hite  i*d   _  '«.     Longmans.  Green 

.   of  The  Sxr-.ey. 

This  volume,  intended  to  stimulate  those  training  to  be  teachers, 
upholds  the  high  standard  of  the  Modern  Educator's  Library 
of  which  it  is  part.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  modern 
in  that  the  authors  look  upon  childhood  not  merely  as  a 
preparation  for  adult  life  and  in  that  they  envisage  the  moral 
problems  of  the  school  as  only  a  part  of  the  problems  that 
confront  the  child  in  home  and  community.  Without  intro- 
ducing any  very  novel  theories,  this  book  may  be  recommended 
as  a  corrective  for  more  flashy  but  less  sound  contributions 
to  moral  psychology  that  have  become  increasingly  fashion- 
able. 

PUBLIC   SPEAKING  =-  Home  Kirkpatritk.     George  H.  Dorm  6r 

Co.     \'i  ~3ii  of  T!:e  Sur-. 

^ralness  and  clearness  are  emphasized  in  this  little  popular 
treatise  for  inexperienced  speakers.  Telling  examples  and  as- 
signments for  exercise  are  given  with  each  chapter. 

THE  TEXTURE  OF  WELFARE,  a  5«f*y  of  Social  Ser-.-ite  in  Bra- 
P.    S.   K-ng   &   S,«,   Ltd..   London.     193   pp.     Paper.     lUnstnted.     Price- 
post f  aid  of  The  Stir-. 

This  combined  survey  and  social  service  directory  of  one  of 
the  most  progressive  cities  of  England  affords  a  welcome  op- 
portunity to  compare  its  rate  of  progress  with  that  of  American 
;  of  similar  complexion.  Those  who  know  Bradford  and 
-  Yorkshire  textile  cities  with  their  almost  unmitigated 
ugliness,  their  pall  of  black  smoke,  their  evidences  of  poverty 
and  neglect  will  be  inclined  offhand  to  vote  for  their  American 
counterparts:  and  indeed,  the  conditions  are  still  very  far  from 
satisfactory.  Yet  in  many  respects,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  public  provision  for  th«  social  welfare,  every  American  city 
has  to  go  to  school  to  Bradford.  It  has  rendered  pioneer 
service  in  making  child  life  more  secure.  Its  recreational 
provision,  both  for  children  and  for  adults,  excels  that  of  most 
American  cities.  It  is  looking  after  its  handicapped  in  exemplary 
ways.  It  offers  voluntary  social  and  civic  effort  opportunities 
of  cooperation  with  the  municipality  in  more  diverse  and 
stimulating  ways  than  is  usually  the  case  with  us.  Irremediably 
bad  housing  conditions  in  some  sections  and  the  prevailing  un- 
employment are  the  two  principal  handicaps  today  which 
Bradford  must  overcome  to  continue  in  its  position  of  leader- 
ship. 


ft 


Here,  by  class  work  under  specialist  instructors 
and  by  field  work  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
New  York  city,  itself  —  students  are  trained 
for  professional  service  in  the  field  of  social 
work.     The  curriculum  leads  to  diplomas  in 
five  major  technical  branches:  social  casework, 
community  organisation,  social  research,  crim- 
inology, and  industry.  Ji*'  <5i*  Recent  college 
graduates  and  social  workers  seeking  fuller 
opportunities,  will  find  the  Announcement  of 
Courses  especially  interesting.    A  copy  will 
be  mailed  upon  request.     Registration 
is  now  open  tor  the  Winter  Quarter, 
which  begins  January  second. 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

10}  Eat  Twenrt-Sccond  Strea 
New  York 


"/•  1   J7/£    interests   and   activities   of 

t       national  social  organizations  are 

M         becoming  so  interrelated  in  the 

thinking    of   local    communities 

that  the  prestige  and  influence  of  all  are 

affected  by  the  work  and  the  standing 

of  each." 

This  sentence  sums  up  the  Study  of  the  Inter- 
relation of  the  Work  of  National  Social  Agencies 
in  Fourteen  Communities,  made  by  Porter  R.  Lee, 
Walter  W.  Pertit  and  Jane  M.  Hoey. 

"National  organizations,"  according  to  these  in- 
vestigators, "are  recognized  as  necessary  and  use- 
ful," but  "there  is  a  feeling  that  there  are  too  many 
and  that  too  many  of  them  have  their  headquarters 
in  New  York  City." 

Even-  social  worker,  whether  interested  pri- 
marily in  a  national  or  a  local  social  agency,  should 
read  this  report. 

(157  pages,  paper  cover)  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 


National  Information  Bureau,  Inc., 

One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Enclosed    is    $1.00.      Please    send    me   your    report   on 
national  agencies. 


Name 


Address 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS — Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)— Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.;  L.  Bmmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D.;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas.;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  'doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  ol  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E. 
R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  loth  Street,  New  Xork  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION — 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  Journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA — C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  In 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  In  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.   S.   Macfarland,  Rev.   S.   M.   Cavert,  gen'l   sec'ys;   105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 
Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth    M. 

Tippy,    exec,   sec'y:   Rev.   F.   Ernest   Johnson,   research,    sec'y; 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866. 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  In  the 
interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    LEGAL    AID   ORGANIZATIONS— 

Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  'Philadel- 
phia; Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  In  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  convention  in  December  1922,  Including  report  on  rela- 
tion between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
CVatty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  the 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  In 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.   W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,   Laws  and  Legislation,   Social  Action. 
Press   and    Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National    Council    of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
Investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10.  $25  and  $100; 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir.; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott, 
president,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  H.  Farker,  secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homer 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
I*  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white_  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue. 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president:  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  Tork  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions-John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments; Charity  Organization.  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L«.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA — Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,    ETC.,     REQUIRED     BY     THE    ACT    OF     CONGRESS     OF 
AUGUST  24,   1912,  of  the  Survey,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1923. 
State  of  New  York,     I 
County  of  New  York,  f 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  The 
SDIVEY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
'443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are:   Publisher,   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,   112   East  19 
Street,   New  York  City;  Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,   112  East   19  Street,  New 
York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Geddes  Smith,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

Business    Managers,   Arthur   Kellogg,   John   D.    Kenderdine,    112    East 
19   Street,   New  York  City. 

2.  That    the   owner   is:    (If  the    publication    is    owned    by    an    individual 
bis  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one  individual  the  name 
and   address    of   each,   should   be   given   below;    if   the    publication  is    owned 
by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  the  names  and   addresses 
of  the  stockholders   owning   or  holding   one   per   cent   or   more   of  the   total 
amount   of   stock  should   be  given.)      Survey   Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19 
Street,    New    York   City,    a    non-commercial   corporation    under   the   laws    of 
the    State    of    New    York    with    over    1,600    members.     It    has    no    stocks    or 
bonds.     President,  Robert  W.  deForest.  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Vice-Presidents.   Julian  W.   Mack.   P.   O.   Box    102,   City  Hall    Station.   New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  V.  Everit  Macy,  "Chilmark,"   Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary,    Ann    R.     Brenner,    112    East    19     Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.; 
Treasurer,   Arthur   Kellogg,   112  East    19    Street,    New    York,    N.   Y. 

3.  That  the   known  bondholders,   mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,   so   state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,   giving   the   names  of  the   own- 
ers,   stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain    not   only   the   list 
of   stockholders    and    security    holders    as    they    appear    upon    the    books    of 
the   company   but  also,    in    cases   where   the    stockholder   or    security    holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,   the  name  of  the  person   or  corporation   for  whom  such  trustee   is 
acting,   is  given;   also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain   statements   em- 
bracing   affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief,    as    to    the    circumstances    and 
conditions    under    which    stockholders    and    security    holders    who    do    not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity   other  than   that   of   a  bona   fide   owner;     and  this    affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that   any  other  person,   association,   or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said   stock,   bonds,   or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]  ARTHUR  KELLOGG, 

Business   Manager. 
Sworn   to    and   subscribed   before   me  this   24th   day   of    September,    1923. 

[Seal]          MARTHA    HOHMANN, 
Commissioner    of    Deeds,    City   of    New   York, 
New    York    County    Clerk's   No.    150;     New 
York  County  Register's  No.  22056. 
Commission    Expires   May   4,   1924. 


Communications 

(Continued  from  page  117) 

overnight,  enforce  it  completely  and  in  so  doing  save  not  only 
three  or  four  millions  in  gold,  but  two  or  three  times  as  much? 
Do  they  realize  that  by  paragraph  268  in  the  Versailles  peace 
treaty  France  has  secured  for  herself  the  right  to  introduce 
vast  quantities  of  alcohol  into  Germany  free  of  duty? 

And  may  I  not  mention  also  in  passing  that  for  two  years 
now  millions  of  innocent  children  are  hungering  in  Germany,  so 
that  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  demand  that  the  food 
supplies  saved  by  prohibition  should,  first  of  all,  be  used  for 
the  feeding  of  children  instead  of  being  sent  in  reparation  to 
countries  where,  though  there  is  still  suffering,  the  people 
need  no  longer  starve? 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  consider  the  alcohol 
problem  in  connection  with  the  other  problems  of  world 
economics,  the  new  Germany  would  certainly  not  exclude  it- 
self from  such  measures  as  might  be  decided  upon.  Let  me 
quote  a  statement  by  Dr.  Cherrington,  general  secretary  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  to  the  International  Congress  for  the 
Combat  of  Alcohol  at  Toronto  last  November: 

The  drink  bill  of  the  world  today  amounts  to  approximately 
twenty  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  sum  is  expended  chiefly  in 
those  countries  that  groan  under  the  burden  of  their  national 
debt.  No  great  wisdom  is  needed  for  devising  a  plan  of  liquida- 
tion by  which  the  debts  of  all  the  nations  might  be  paid  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  REINHARD  STRECKER 

A  State  Ward 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

"Only — "  Mary  always  adds  this  when  she  has  been  talking 
about  going  home  " — before  I  go  I'd  like  to  have  the  account 
adjusted." 

"What  account?" 

"Why,  I'd  like  to  know  whether  it's  I  that  am  owing  the 
state  or  the  state  that's  owing  me."  Mary  is  shrewd  in  many 
matters.  She  notices  that  the  state  doesn't  pay  off  its  "help" 
on  Saturday  night,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  factory  where  she 
worked  before  her  last  child  was  born. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  wages,"  I  said.  "Your  children  will 
take  care  of  you." 

She  looked  at  me  knowingly.  She  is  always  glad  to  see  the 
grown  men  and  women  who  come  to  visit  her  and  call  her 
Mother.  She  likes  company.  But  she  knows! 

"Those  aren't  my  children,"  she  told  me  confidentially.  "They 
are  hundreds  of  years  older  than  my  children." 

"But  Mary, — your  children  are  all  grown  up." 

"Grown  up?"  But  then  her  face  becomes  vague  and  her 
speech  wanders.  Her  mind  stops,  like  a  clock  that  has  been 
dropped,  at  that  hour  many  years  ago  when,  deserted  by  her 
husband,  she  took  the  smallest  baby  in  her  arms,  and  leaving 
the  other  children  in  the  little  lighted  room  that  was  home,  she 
went  out  in  the  darkness.  They  found  her  in  the  morning  on 
the  railroad  track,  and  picked  her  up  and  brought  her  to  the 
place  where  she  has  lived  these  forty  years  and  more. 

But  now,  whatever  the  picture  in  her  mind  of  home  and 
children,  something  has  happened  that  makes  Mary  happy,  and 
sets  the  institution  all  a-flutter  for  her.  She  is  going  for  a  visit 
of  indefinite  length  to  her  daughter's  home,  where  a  warm 
feather  bed  and  a  warm  heart  are  waiting  for  her.  The  long 
table  in  her  ward  is  piled  with  shoes  for  her  selection,  and  a 
new  pair  of  overshoes,  the  largest  size  made,  are  to  be  thrown 
in.  The  dining-room  superintendent  has  a  new  dress  for  her, 
and  the  social  worker  a  hat  and  coat.  They  are  all  produced, 
at  the  last  minute,  when  the  automobile  is  waiting  at  the  door 
But  Mary  is  the  same  Mary  that  she  has  always  been.  She 
looks  at  the  new  things  suspiciously.  "Those  don't  look  like 
anything  that  belongs  to  me,"  she  remarks.  And  that  is  final. 

So,  bare-headed  and  wrapped  in  an  old  khaki  army  cape,  she 
steps  into  the  car.  STie  settles  back  comfortably,  as  we  roll 
past  the  long  line  of  institution  buildings,  surveying  them  with 
a  satisfied  air.  "This  place  has  improved  considerable  since  I 
first  came,"  she  says. 

HENRIETTA  R.  PALMER 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  In  large  middle  western 
city  trained  Jewish  worker  for  family  case 
work.  Also  a  trained  and  experienced 
worker  for  the  delinquent  girl.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  person.  State  age, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  4620 
SURVEY. 

DIRECTOR  and  Directress  to  assume 
charge  boys'  home  club  in  New  York  City. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  those  interested 
in  social  service  among  working  boys. 
State  qualifications.  4621  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Boys'  worker  in  midwestern 
settlement.  Single.  Salary  $2,000.00  per 
year  and  room.  One  month's  vacation. 
Must  have  experience  in  boys'  work  as  well 
as  summer  camp.  Position  open  at  once. 
4619  SURVEY. 

ASSISTANT  wanted  in  a  small  Jewish 
girls'  Home.  Must  understand  general 
housekeeping  and  dietary  laws.  Write  for 
appointment  to  Mrs.  Edward  Josephy,  315 
West  77th  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Head  worker  (Jewish)  for 
Settlement  in  middle  west.  State  experi- 
ence, age,  salary  expected.  4608  SURVEY. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  VISITOR  or  case 
worker,  Jewish,  wanted  by  large  social  set- 
tlement in  the  middle  west.  4610  SURVEY. 

BOYS'  CLUB  LEADER  and  girls'  club 
leader,  Jewish,  wanted  for  settlement  house 
in  large  city.  4611  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  For  Southwestern  Jewish 
Center  of  Baltimore  experienced  case 
worker  capable  of  community  leadership. 
Resident  position.  Well  organized  district 
committee.  Apply  with  full  details  con- 
cerning education,  training,  experience, 
and  salary  expected  to  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  of  Baltimore,  411  S.  Fayette  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  superin- 
tendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  nurses, 
dietitians.  Miss  Richards'  Bureau,  Box  5 
East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Executive  Secretary  for 
Jewish  Big  Brother  League  of  Baltimore, 
engaged  in  work  with  juvenile  and  adult 
delinquents.  Address  application,  giving 
references  and  information  as  to  education 
and  experience,  to  Solomon  Mendels,  presi- 
dent, icoi  Fidelity  BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago;  Southern  Building,  Washington; 
IZ54  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

LITERARY   SERVICE 

WRITING  done  by  university  graduate 
of  wide  experience  and  ability.  Speciality 
made  of  annual  reports,  theses,  letters, 
articles,  and  speeches.  Also  research 
work.  4616  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE  executive  work 
desired  by  male  Protestant,  age  34,  A.  B. 
Experience:  eight  years'  institution  ad- 
ministration and  boys'  work;  five  years' 
executive  work  in  educational  field.  Salary 
according  to  nature  of  work  and  oppor- 
tunity for  growth.  New  York  district  pre- 
ferable. No  objection  to  field  work  in 
East.  4626  SURVEY. 

MAN  with  wide  experience  in  Com- 
munity House  and  Community  Recreation 
work,  also  ten  years'  experience  with  boys' 
work,  desires  position  November  first.  4622 
SURVEY. 

EDITORIAL-SECRETARY ;  experienced 
in  proof-reading,  make-up,  copy-editing  and 
writing  news  items;  rapid  stenographer 
and  capable  correspondent.  4617  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  fifteen  years'  experience 
in  social  work  with  children,  desires  resi- 
dent position  in  home  for  children.  4618 
SURVEY. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  desires  a  position  as 
companion,  traveling  companion  or  teacher. 
References  exchanged.  Address  Box  No. 
276,  Farmville,  Va. 

EXPERIENCED  Child  Welfare  worker 
open  for  position,  either  North  or  South. 
Prefer  Western  Virginia.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. 4614  SURVEY. 

NURSE,  experienced  in  institutional 
work,  exceptional  ability,  desires  position 
as  matron  in  Protestant  orphanage.  4609 

SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  with  social  service 
training,  desires  permanent  position.  Ex- 
perienced organizer.  Hospital  social  service 
or  tuberculosis  secretaryship  preferred. 
4604  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  woman  desires  position 
as  superintendent  of  girls'  Home.  Refer- 
ences. 4624  SURVEY. 


MARRIED     COUPLE 

with  long  experience  in  social  and  in- 
stitutional work,  want  charge  of  an  in- 
stitution. 4623  SURVEY. 


Are   You  Looking 
For  a  Position? 

Watch  the  Survey's  classified  ads  or 
better  still  try  the  Situations  Wanted 
column.  Rates:  8c  a  word,  with  a  mini- 
mum charge  of  $1.50  per  insertion. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  insertions;  cop) 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
ING shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
are  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world, 
Put  it  in  yeur  library.  $3.00  a  year.  15 
W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  * 
year ;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventk 
Ave.,  New  York. 

THE  UNITY  MESSENGER  shows  the 
way  to  eliminate  competition  in  religion 
in  local  communities.  Sample,  ten  cents. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


(In  mnetring  these  advertisements,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  inser- 
tions;  copy   to   remain    unchanged. 

THE  RUHR  INVASION  AND  THE  ETHICS  OF 
REPENTANCE.  By  Dr.  Henry  Neumann, 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  176 
So.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  HISTORICAL  RHINE  POLICY  OF  THE 
FRENCH.  By  Herman  Oncken.  With  an 
introduction  by  Ferdinand  Schevill.  B. 
W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price 
50  cents. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  s8th  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WELFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T. 
Devine,  contributing  editor  of  The 
Survey.  A  reprint  of  four  articles  from 
The  Survey.  How  Not  To  Do  It:  Phila- 
delphia— The  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louis- 
ville— Where  It  Works:  Cleveland  and 
Detroit — The  National  Agencies:  Gene- 
ral Considerations.  Price  50  cents;  3 
copies  $i ;  25  copies,  $6,  postpaid.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J. 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commu- 
nity Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey. 
Price  25  cents;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $3; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

helps  us,  It  Identifies  you.} 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


ANSAS  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION:  Little 
Rock,  October  15-16.  Secretary,  Miss  Erie 
Chambers,  201  Donaghey  Bldg.,  Little  Rock. 

MEXICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  First 
Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  October  15-17. 
Secretary,  Ella  P.  Crandall,  370  Seventh  Av., 
New  \\jrk. 

MEXICAN  DIETETIC  ASSOCIATION:  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapolis,  October  15- 
17.  Chairman,  Verna  Ansorge,  Methodist 
Hospital,  Indianapolis. 

XSTITUTE      ON      THE     NUTRITIONAL     PtOBLEMS     Of 

CHILDREN:  White  Plains,  New  York,  October 
15-27.  Executive  Secretary.  Mrs.  Susan  M. 
Baker,  Westcbester  County  Court  House, 
White  Plains. 

SECCIATION      Or      DlKECTO«S      OT     THE      POOR      AHD 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS  or  PENNSYL- 
VANIA: Annual  meeting.  Williamsport,  Octo- 
ber 16-18.  Secretary,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger, 
1430  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

-.L  LEAGUE  or  COMPULSORY  EDOCATIOH 
OFFICIALS:  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  October 
16-19.  Secretary,  G.  E.  Whitman,  Board  of 
Education,  Cleveland. 

MICHIGAN  FEDERATION  or  WOMEN'S  CLUES: 
Detroit,  October  16-19.  President,  Mrs. 
Dorian  M.  Russell,  535  Lyon  Street,  Grand 

Rapids. 

EORGIA  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS:  Rome, 
October  16-19.  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hays, 
Montezuma. 

JHIO  STATE  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Lirr.a,  October  16-19.  Secretary  Howard  R. 
Knight,  Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Efficiency, 
Ontario  Bldg.,  Columbus. 

WISCONSIN:  FIRST  DISTRICT  CONFERENCE  OF  SO- 
CIAL WORK:  Janesville.  October  1S-20.  Sec- 
retary, Aubrey  Williams,  University  Ext. 
Bldg.,  Madison. 

JORTH  DAKOTA  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Minot.  October  23-24.  Secretary,  Agnes  M. 
Rex,  Grand  Forks. 

V  YORK  STATE  N'UKSES'  ASSOCIATION:  Buf- 
falo. October  23-25.  Secretary.  Mrs.  Tessa 
M.  Kline,  181  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo. 

'EXAS  LEAGUE  or  WOMEN  VOTERS:  San  Antonio, 
October  23-26.  President,  Mrs.  Jessie  Daniel 
Ames,  Georgetown. 

MAINE  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE: 
Bangor,  October  24-25.  Secretary.  Edward  F. 
Moody,  404  Commercial  St.,  Portland. 

OWA  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS:  Des  Moines, 
October  25-26.  President.  Mrs.  I.  H.  Tomlin- 
son,  505  y2  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines. 

MICHIGAN    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION:     Dis- 
trict   I,    Detroit:    District    II.    Alpena,    October 
5-26.      Secretary,    E.    T.    Cameron.    Michigan 
State  Teachers'   Association,    Lansing. 

•CSIN  ANTT-TUBERCULOSIS  CONFERENCE: 
Milwaukee.  October  25-27.  Miss  Edith  Foster. 
Director  Health  Training  Service  School,  558 
Jefferson  St.,  Milwaukee. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Illinois  Hotel,  Bloomington,  October  25-28. 
Executive  Secretary,  Frank  D.  Whipp,  St. 
Charles. 

AMERICAN     BIRTH     CONTROL     LEAGUE:  Middle 

Western      States     Conference.       Hotel  Drake, 

Chicago.  October  29-31.  Secretary,  Pauline 
Carver  Daniel,  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

AMERICAN     ASSOCIATION      or     HOSPITAL     SOCIAL 
WORKERS:   Wisconfir-.    October   29-November  2. 
-••••e     Secretary.     Lena    R.     Waters,    The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,   Baltimore. 

AMERICAS  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION :  Annual 
Conference  held  jointly  with  conference  of  the 
Missouri  Social  Hyeiene  Association.  Hotel 
Statler,  St.  Louis.  "November  5-7.  Sec-etary. 
Charles  E.  Miner.  Missouri  Social  Hyeiene 
Association,  922  Central  National  bank  Bldg.. 
St.  Louis. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN:  Triennial  Conven- 
tion. Chase  Hotel.  St.  Louis.  Noveml>eT  11-16. 
Executive  Secretary.  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger, 
.'05  West  98  St,  New  York. 

WORLD    ALLIANCE    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    FRIEND- 
SHIP:   Annual    Meet-rig.         Philadelphia.    Nov- 
ember 13-15.     Educational   Secretary,  Frederick 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


STATIONERY 


READY    MADE    CUTS    IN    ONE    AND    TWO    COLORS 

Tor   School    Printing 
Bead  lOc  for  eomplet*  set  of  proof  sheets  tc  Colors  and 

Black   and   White. 

CRYSTAL   ART   SERVICE,    Ineerporated, 
lit   W.    42d   St.  New    York.    N.   Y. 


OFFICE  SPACE  TO  RENT 

OFFICE  TO  SUBLET.  Fifth  Avenue 
and  zoth  Street.  Unusually  attractive  of- 
fices, 600  square  feet,  quiet,  excellent  light, 
five  large  windows.  Running  water.  Im- 
mediate occupancy.  Reasonable  rental. 
Apply  National  Consumers'  League,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 

For  Rent:  On  St   Helena  Island, 

near  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  furnished  apartment 
—  five  rooms  and  bath.  Apply  to  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Macdonald,  Frogmore  P.  O.,  South 
Carolina. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CLUB  PAPERS,  ESSAYS,  DEBATES,  SPEECHES 

for  all  occasions,  prepared  to  order,  $3.00 
per  thousand  words.  Outlines  $1.00  each. 

Short  toasts   $2.00. 

JOHN  ARNOLD 
CEDAR   FALLS  IOWA 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

It  a  100-pp.   ilL   handbook — It's  FREE.     Home  rtudy 
Domestic  Science  courses,   fiuinc  lor  many  well-paid 
positions  or   for   home-makinf  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of   Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chleaie 


RESEARCH: 


We     assist     in    preparing 
special      articles,     papers. 

speeches,     debates.       Expert,     scholarly     service. 

AUTHOR  s  RESEARCH   BUREAU,   500  Fifth  Avenue, 

Kew  York. 


YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTION:  Rochester.  November  13-15.  Sec- 
retary, Richard  W.  Wallace,  Drawer  17,  Ca- 
pitol, Albany. 

TEXAS  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  WOMEN'S  CLVBS: 
Wichita  Falls,  November  14-17.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Tracy,  105  Hawthorne  St., 
Houston. 

INTER-COUNTY  INSTITUTE      OF      PENNSYLVANIA: 

Harrisbv.r;.-.  November     15.       Secretary,    Mary 

S.    Labaree,  Dept.    of   Public   Welfare,    Harris- 

r -jrj. 

VAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE:  Annual  Meeting. 
New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  November 
15-17.  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WOKK: 
Greenwood,  November  20-22.  Secretary,  Paul- 
ine Witherspoon,  American  Red  Cross,  Spartan- 
burg. 

MISSOURI  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WELFARE:  Co- 
lumbia, November  21-23.  Secretary.  Homer 
Talbot.  Missouri  Conference  for  Social  Wel- 
fare, Jefferson  Citv. 


PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED 


DO  "WRITE" 
*  1  Personal  Writing  Paper 

200  tkeett   (6x7)    and   100  envelopes  t*  p»tek 

••»  with  name  and  address  olscsmlj  printed  in 
dark  blue  Ink  on  superior  Quality  Bond  paper,  fin* 
wriunc  surface,  mailed  promptly  on  receipt  of  II:  west 
of  Miis.  Hirer  and  Canada,  add  15c  posUce:  socially 
correct  stationery :  four  attractive  styles  of  type  to 
select  from;  samples  sect  on  request.  Est.  1898. 

CALL  Pig.  Co..  Dtp.  IS.  390  Sixth  Ave.S. V. 

LETTER  SEALS 

SEAL      YOUR      LETTERS 

WITH  YOUR  OWN 

INITIALS 

250  err; bossed  Letter-Seals, 
artistically  designed 

$1.00  postpaid 
The  Franklin 
EmboMed    Label    Co., 

Buth      Terminal.      Bro»kyn.      N.     Y. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Proceedings  National  Conference  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  330  vols,  1882,  1884, 
1887  to  1914  consecutive  with  Index  and 
Guides.  4587  SURVEY. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In     our     new     home-study    course.     "COOKING 
FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  Scbool  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St., 
Chicago 


MSS.    WANTED 


EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  FUND  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  or  DELITQI-ENCY.  The  Toint 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delin- 
quency, SO  East  42  St..  New  York. 


Do   You  Need 

Institution    Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial   Welfare  Workers 

Recreation   Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'   Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office   Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  depart- 
ment will  bring  results.  Rates:  8c  a 
word,  minimum  charge  $1.50  an  inser- 
tion. 

The   Survey 
M2  E.  19  St.  New  York 


(In  gtirvtering  thcit  advertiiementi  pleast  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 


Cruising  'Round  the  World 

Make  the  Dream  Come  True 


OING  Around  the  World  is  more  or  less  of  a  dream  to 
most  people.  Everybody  has  it.  Everybody  expects  it 
to  come  true  some  day.  But  the  idea  is  so  full  of  the 
unknown,  so  imaginary,  so  adventurous,  so  wonder- 
ful, that  to  most  people  it  remains  a  dream. 

Make  the  dream  come  true. 

Under  the  experienced  management  of  the  American 
Express  Travel  Department  a  cruise  around  the  world 
is  a  very  practical  possibility — easily  arranged,  easily 
financed.  It  is  the  most  real,  the  most  stimulating,  the 
most  luxurious  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Consider  the  coming  Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  FRANCONIA.  Built 
especially  for  long  distance  cruising,  and  just  launched,  the 
FRANCONIA  is  the  last  word  in  modern  ship  construction.  Safe 
and  speedy — a  floating  palace  of  luxurious  recreation — a  fine  and 
comfortable  club  with  every  convenience  and  refinement  sug- 
gested by  80  years  of  Cunard  experience — and  with  perfect  man- 
agement and  ship  discipline  at  sea. 

Under  charter  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department,  the' 
FRANCONIA  sails  from  New  York  November  15th— returning 
March  27th.  30,000  wonder  miles  leisurely  covered  in  133  never- 
to-be-forgotten  days.  Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all 
ports  of  call  included  in  initial  cost.  Special  inland  trips  optional. 
Itinerary  includes — Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan  (13  days  —  Yokohama,  Kamakura, 
Tokyo,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nikko,  Inland  Sea,  Miyajima),  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta, 
Colombo,  Bombay,  Port  Tetuflk,  Cairo,  Naples,  Monaco, 
Gibraltai — and  home. 

The  Franconia  Party  will  be  limited.  Reservations  should  be 
made  now.  Interest  in  World  Cruising  has  been  so  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  last  year's  American  Express'  World  Cruise  that  an 
early  closing  of  bookings  is  indicated. 

Make  the  Dream  come  true.  Write  for  full  details — deck  plans 
and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Experienced  travel  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Express  will  give  you  every  assistance  in 
perfecting  your  plans.  For  information  address 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

c/o  The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
Wherever  you  go  always  carry  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 


\ 


GRAPHIC  NUMBER 


COAL 


exposition,    by   a  member  of  the   U.  S.  Coal 
Commission,  of  its  work  and  outstanding  conclusions 

Edward  T.  Devine 


So-Called  Gentle  Reader! 

"Papier  Geld" 

The  Homes  of  the  Free 

Irene  and  Nicholas 

Yes,  We  Have  No  Books 

Readings  in  Mental  Hygiene 

The  Voice  of  the  City 


James  Harvey  Robinson 

Robert  S.  Lynd 

Rossa  B.  Cooley 

Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge 

Leon  Whipple 

Bernard  Glueck 

Portrayed  by  Joseph  Stella 


)  Cents  a  Copy 


NOVEMBER  1,    1923 


$  5.00  a  Yeai 


Eight  thousand  miles 

saved  on  every  trip 


It  used  to  be  1 3, 307  miles  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  by  sea;  it  is 
now  only  5,262. 

The  Panama  Canal,  which  seemed 
such  a  heavy  expense  when  it 
was  built,  is  an  immense  national 
economy. 

A  greater  economy  because  of  the 
1,500  General  Electric  motors 
which  do  its  work— pulling  the 
ships  through,  pumping  water, 
opening  and  closing  the  locks— all 
at  such  a  little  cost. 


To  lighten  human 
labor,  shorten  dis- 
tance.and  save  money 
— these  are  the  ser- 
vices of  electricity. 
General  Electric 
Company  makesmuch 
of  the  apparatus  by 
which  electricity 
works,  and  stamps  it 
with  the  monogram 
shown  above. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


TWO  SECTIONS 


SECTION   II 


GRAPHIC  NUMBER 


Autumn  Book  Supplement 


Vol.  LI.  No.  3 


November  1,  1923 


Movers  and  Shakers  of  the  World 


G     STANLEY    HALL    has 
been  one  of  the  outstand- 
.    ing   figures   in   American 
university  life  for  thirty 
irs  or  more.     His  fame  began  with 
pioneering  work  at  Johns   Hop- 
where,  as  professor  of  psychol- 
he  opened  the  first  psychological 
Dratory  in  America.     His  initiative 
shown  in  the  facts  that  he  was  the 
janizer  and  first  president  of   the 
nerican    Psychological    Association, 
the    founder    of    the    American 
jrnal     of     Psychology,     the     first 
ly    psychological    journal    to    be 
ublished  in  this  country.     For  thirty 
irs   he   has   been    a   leader   in    the 
"child    study"    movement.     He    was 
obably  the  first  American  to  lecture 
the    Freudian   movement   in   psy- 
jjchology,  and  in  1909  he  brought  both 
Freud  and  Jung  to  this  country  for 

series  of  conferences  and  lectures.     His  standing  in  the 
diversity  world  thirty-five  years  ago  is  attested  by  the  fact 
at  he  was  selected,  out  of  the  whole  field  of  American 
holars,  to  be  the  president  of  the  new  Clark  University, 
ben  being  founded  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  as  a  new 
•Jter  of  research  and  advanced  instruction.     Few  American 
Dlars  have  been  responsible  for  so  many  permanent  de- 
elopments  in  the  general  field  of  education. 
None  the  less,  for  nearly  thirty  years  President  Hall  has 
en  rather  ruthlessly  elbowed  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  elect, 
in  psychology  and  in  education.     The  reasons  for  this 
titude  have  never  been  wholly  clear  to  either  side  of  the 
ntroversy.     In  his  Life  and  Confessions  of  a  Psychologist. 
[President  Hall  recognizes  this  opposition,  is  disturbed,  even 
nazed   by   it,   but   is  never  embittered   or  defeated.      His 
onents  have  always  tried  to  make  their  attitude  appear 
[quite  natural  and  self-explanatory ;   but  the  fact  is  they  have 


A   Group   of    Life -Stories 

G.  STANLEY  HALL 
educational    adventurer 

CLIFFORD  W.  BEERS 
prophet  of   mental  health 

WALTER  H.  PAGE 
democrat 

PIERRE  and  MARIE  CURIE 
heirs  of  Prometheus 

HENRY  FORD 
master  of  the  machine 


ITHK  LIFK  \vn  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PSYCHOLOGIST,  ty  c  Stanley 

D.     Apflcton    mid    Co.     622    pp.     Price    $5.00    postpaid    of    The 
S*r:  , 


always  been  a  bit  on  the  defensive 
about  it,  and  that  fact  would  seem  to 
argue  that  their  case  always  needed 
a  little  defense!  This  is,  however, 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  in- 
quire further  into  this  most  interest- 
ing question  in  contemporary  science 
and  good  manners.  Leaving  that 
problem  to  the  future,  two  interesting 
themes  embedded  in  this  autobio- 
graphy engross  our  attention.  The 
first  is  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  person; 
the  other,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  pro- 
fes-ional  man. 

President  Hall  is  able  to  trace  his 
ancestry  back  five  or  six  or  seven  gen- 
erations on  this  continent,  and  in  one 
or  more  lines  still  further  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  He  was  born  in  Ashfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1846.  His  child- 
hood was  spent  on  farms  or  in  rural 
villages,  a  fact  upon  which  he  des- 
cants at  great  length  in  his  autobiography: 

I  have  always  been  grateful  not  only  that  my  early  life 
was  passed  in  the  country  and  on  a  farm  but  in  a  community 
where  life  was  close  to  nature  and  the  simple  virtues  of  in- 
dustry, frugality  and  clean  living  were  taught  and  exempli- 
fied. .  .  .  Children  had  some  part  in  almost  all  the  activities 
on  the  farm  which  combine  so  many  elements  of  the  physical, 
industrial,  civil  and  religious  life  of  the  citizen  voters  con- 
templated by  the  framers  of  our  political  institutions.  Thus 
we  went  back  to  sources  and  made  contact  with  the  fresh 
primary  thoughts,  beliefs,  feelings  and  modes  of  life  of  the 
race  or  of  simple,  homely,  genuine,  primitive  men.  .  .  .  Indi- 
viduality, if  not  more  developed  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city,  is  less  veiled  by  conventionalities  so  that  basal  traits  are 
more  apparent,  and  the  relations  between  adults  and  children 
are  closer.  .  .  . 

I  long  since  realized  that  childhood  can  never  be  complete 
or  fully  lived  save  in  the  country,  and  I  would  not  now  ex- 
change my  boyhood  experiences  with  nature  and  the  primitive 
industrial  and  social  conditions  under  which  I  was  reared  .  .  . 
for  any  environment  or  training  I  could  devise.  The  best 
education  we  can  now  give  in  industry,  civics,  physical  culture, 
economics,  morals  and  the  rest  does  not  begin  to  equal  that 
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MOVERS  AND  SHAKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


In  1 88 1  he  was  called  to 
Johns  Hopkins,  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy. Here  his  real  work  be- 
gan, and  his  fame  as  well. 
Called  from  Hopkins  in  1888, 
he  undertook  the  organization 
of  Clark  University.  Here  he 
was  both  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  educa- 
tion— the  position  which  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  1920. 
From  his  study  in  Worcester 
have  come  the  books  and  arti- 
cles that  have  won  him  both  ad- 
miration and  bitter  criticism. 
Here  he  is  spending  what  he. 
calls  his  "senescence,"  promis- 
ing work  more  important  than 
anything  he  has  done  hitherto. 


A1 


President  Hall  was  probably  the  first  American  to  lecture  on  the  Freudian  movement 

in  psychology.    This  group  at  the  Clark  Conference  in   igocj  includes,    left  to   right : 

front  row,  Freud,  Hall,  Jung ;  standing,  Brill,  Jones,  Firenzi 

afforded  by  the  old  New  England  farm  as  it  existed  a  few 
generations  ago,  and  this  life  when,  where,  and  as  I  knew  it 
was  perhaps  at  its  very  best  stage  of  development.  .  .  . 

These  are,  of  course,  heretical  doctrines.  Is  it  possible 
that  in  them  may  be  found  some  little  hint  of  one  reason 
why  so  many  academic  men  have  been  antagonistic  to  Presi- 
dent Hall? 

Young  Hall  was  graduated  from  Williston  Seminary, 
Easthampton,  and  sent  on  to  Williams  College,  where  he 
came  into  contact  with  President  Mark  Hopkins  and  Profes- 
sor John  Bascom,  who  was  later,  for  many  years,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

As  I  look  back  cfi  my  four  years  here,  it  is  to  Bascom  that 
I  owe  most.  .  .  .  Mark  Hopkins  towered  above  all  his  as- 
sociates in  the  faculty  .  .  .  and  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  man. 
Of  commanding  stature  and  with  an  unusually  impressive  face, 
stately,  with  old-fashioned  manners,  venerable  with  age,  wise 
and  experienced  in  policies,  we  all  looked  forward  with  the 
liveliest  anticipation  to  senior  year  during  which  he  was  the 
chief  instructor.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  inchoate  or  unformed 
in  his  opinions. 

Going  to  New  York  after  graduation,  he  tried  to  become 
interested  in  theology,  at  Union  Seminary;  worked  for  the 
City  Missionary  Society  in  some  of  the  lower  slum  districts  ; 
attended  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church,  became  acquainted 
with  Beecher,  and  through  Beecher's  efforts  acquired  the 
means  to  undertake  graduate  study  abroad.  He  studied  in 
Germany,  taking  a  variety  of  courses,  feeling  about,  trying 
to  find  his  way.  Returning,  after  three  years,  unsettled, 
discouraged,  he  passed  through  a  period  of  depression,  but 
finally  accepted  a  position  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  After  three  years  at  Antioch,  he  resigned 
and  started  for  Europe  to  study  psychology  with  Wundt. 
But  Harvard  intercepted  him  and  he  was  induced  to  teach 
there  for  a  year.  Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  left 
for  Europe,  in  1876,  knowing  at  last  what  it  was  he  wanted 
to  do:  he  wanted  to  become  a  psychologist,  and  he  knew 
that  the  place  to  go  for  study  was  with  Wundt  at  Leipsig. 


S  a  psychologist,  President 
Hall  has  been  an  inno- 
vator, a  critic,  a  popularizer 
and  a  practician.  His  interests 
have  spread  over  many  fields, 
from  the  extreme  experimental 

introspectionism  of  Wundt  to  the  heterodox  mysticism  of 
the  Freudians.  His  mind  has  never  lingered  long  in  one 
field :  this,  again,  may  help  to  account  for  the  antagonism 
of  the  extreme  specialists. 

The  story  of  his  contributions  to  psychology  is  too  long 
to  be  told  here ;  the  list  of  his  books  and  articles  is  too 
long  to  be  given.  He  has  specially  emphasized  what  he 
calls  the  genetic  method,  assuming  that  everything,  includ- 
ing the  human  soul,  has  had  its  history.  Surveying  all 
fields  from  the  standpoint  of  this  genetic  method,  he  has 
achieved  an  integrated  outlook  rare  amongst  our  American 
psychologists.  He  holds  that  the  over-specialized  worker 
in  the  field  of  psychology  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  a 
great  stumbling  block  in  the  way,  not  alone  of  the  student 
but  of  the  progress  of  the  science,  itself.  He  believes  that 
in  the  last  two  decades  psychological  progress  in  this  country 
has  declined.  He  suggests  four  reasons  for  this  decline: 

First,  the  developments  fathered  by  Wundt  have  all  been 
greatly  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  Wundt's  own  training  was 
in  physics  rather  than  in  biology  and,  hence,  all  the 
Wundtian  psychology  has  been  atomistic,  like  physics,  rather 
than  genetic,  like  biology. 

Second,  introspectionism,  the  method  mostly  employed  in 
graduate  departments  of  psychology,  has  become  an  academic 
search  for  "psychic  elements,"  whereas  there  are  no  such 
things  "but  only  psychic  germs."  Because  introspectionism 
has  become  practically  "a  sect  apart,"  it  is  responsible  for 
the  extreme  reaction  toward  behaviorism. 

Third,  American  orthodox  psychology  has  ignored  psycho- 
analysis and  the  study  of  the  unconscious.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  extreme  Freudians  are  guilty  of  exaggerations 
that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  "nothing  since  Aristotle's 
categories  has  gone  deeper  ...  or  is  destined  to  have  such 
far-reaching  influence  and  results"  as  the  exploration  of  the 
vast  regions  of  psychic  life  below  the  conscious  levels,  which 
is  made  possible  by  the  Freudian  mechanisms. 

Fourth,  the  work  of  the  intelligence  testers  must  be  taken 


into  account.  President  Hall's  opinions  of  tests  and  testers 
are  so  interesting  and  important  that  the  whole  passage  which 
begins  on  page  13  should  be  read  by  every  teacher. 

Over  against  all  these  developments,  each  of  which  has 
added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  though 
each  has  failed  and  must  fail  to  become  the  main  channel 
of  psychological  advance,  President  Hall  suggests  that 

just  now  the  most  promising  psychological  lead  seems  to  be 
the  revaluation  of  human  life,  its  mores  and  its  institutions, 
by  inquiring  how  they  square  with  the  vastly  older  basal 
instinct-feelings  of  the  race — hunger,  love,  the  herd,  property, 
appetencies,  and  many  others,  concerning  a  list  of  which  no 
two  writers  are  agreed.  .  .  .  This  is  the  testing  of  all  institu- 
tions by  the  nature  of  man  and  not  conversely.  .  .  .  The  world 
problems  are  becoming  more  and  more  psychological  and  this 
places  upon  our  science  a  responsibility  which  we  are  as  yet 
far  from  being  able  to  meet.  .  .  .  The  world  needs  ...  a 
great  synthetic  movement  which  shall  bring  a  new  harmony 
to  our  now  ominously  divided  efforts  and  set  us  again  on  the 
trail  we  have  so  unfortunately  lost. 

On  the  side  of  education,  President  Hall  finds  problems 
quite  as  great: 

In  my  judgment  we  need  a  radically  new  dispensation  for 
education,  a  new  and  higher  pedagogy  and  statesmanship  that 
sees  all  things  from  the  educational  (which  is  so  largely  identi- 
cal with  the  evolutionary)  point  of  view,  for  this  is  the  highest 
of  all  standpoints.  Educational  values  are  supreme  over  all 
others.  .  .  .  The  time  is  cryingly  in  need  of  a  great  leader 
and  of  educational  statesmen  with  visions  and  with  faith  who 
shall  look  over  all  the  manifold  factors  of  present-day  civiliza- 
tion from  the  standpoint  and  the  need  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion ...  as  Plato  did  in  his  ideal  republic,  which  we  know 
was  conceived  to  save  a  state  smitten  with  the  seeds  of  decay; 
just  as  the  great  scheme  of  Comenius  was  to  regenerate  Eu- 
rope after  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  or  as  Rousseau  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  striving  to  anticipate  and  save  France  from 
the  impending  revolution.  Unless  the  present  extremity  can 
produce  such  a  man,  not  only  shall  we  fail  to  realize  the  unique 
possibilities  of  the  present  era  of  opportunity  but  our  very- 
institutions  themselves  will  suffer  slow  but  sure  decline,  for 
never  so  much  as  now  is  education  the  one  chief  hope  of  the 
world. 

It  is  true  that  throughout  this  book  there  are  words, 
phrases  and  paragraphs  with  which  critical  readers  will  dis- 
agree. Some  will  see  only  the  defects,  as  they  have  seen 
only  the  defects  in  the  author's  earlier  works.  It  is  true 
that  the  book  carries  evidence  that  President  Hall  is  not 
yet  completely  acquainted  with  himself.  Some  will  scold 
him  for  his  final  claim: 

I  am  far  older  than  my  years,  for  I  have  laid  aside  more 
of  the  illusions  and  transcended  more  of  the  limitations  with 
which  I  started  than  most.  In  the  view  I  have  attained  of 
man,  his  place  in  nature,  his  origin  and  destiny,  I  believe  I 
have  become  a  riper  product  of  the  present  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion than  most  of  my  contemporaries,  have  outgrown  more 
substitutions,  attained  clearer  insights,  and  have  a  deeper  sense 
of  peace  with  myself. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  minor  matters  stands  clear  this 
one  fact:  that,  here  in  this  Life  and  Confessions  of  a 
Psychologist,  America  has  achieved  a  more  critical  self- 
consciousness  about  psychology  and  education  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  single  statement — a  critical  outlook 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  need  of  our  democracy.  Presi- 
dent Hall  tells  us  that  he  has  achieved  "insight"  and 
'peace."  This  is  the  supreme  lesson  of  his  life:  insight  and 
peace  have  come  to  him  in  an  inseparable  combination.  It 
is  his  belief  that  the  world  must  learn  the  same  lesson : 
Peace  is  possible  only  through  insight — and  psychology,  the 
science  of  human  nature,  is  the  key  to  both! 

J.  K.  H. 


CLIFFORD  W.  BEERS 
Prophet  of  Mental  Health 

PHILIPPE  PIXEL,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,   risked   his  life   and   liberty  by   undertaking   to 
unshackle  the   insane,  and  by  attempting  to  place  them  in 
hospitals  for  treatment  as   sick  human   beings. 

Clifford  W.  Beers,  through  the  imperilment  of  his  life 
and  an  actual  deprivation  of  liberty,  has  transformed  our 
ideas  concerning  the  management  of  the  mentally  diseased. 
His  personal  message  has  created  a  new  understanding 
of  the  mentally  afflicted.  Through  finding  his  own  mind  he 
was  enabled  to  awaken  and  foster  a  public  conscience 
against  the  incompetence,  abuse,  and  injustice  so  prevalent 
in  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill. 

The  idea  of  Bedlam,  with  all  its  brutality,  foul  oaths, 
bolts  and  chains,  as  part  of  the  the  accepted  treatment  of 
lunatics,  was  not  far  removed  from  the  days  when  cages 
held  exhibited  wildmen.  Charles  Dickens,  in  his  celebrated 
tale  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  (A  Curious  Dance  Round  a 
Curious  Tree)  pleaded  for  humanity  to  replace  brutality; 
kindness  for  maltreatment;  peace  for  raging  fury;  the  ac- 
quisition of  love  for  hatred ;  and  the  knowledge  that  from 
such  treatment  improvement  and  hope  of  final  restoration 
will  come,  if  such  hope  be  possible.  The  most  active 
realization  of  this  appeal  of  1852  began  in  1908,  when 
social  and  psychiatric  literature  was  enriched  by  A  Mind 
that  Found  Itself. 

The  world  may  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  Shake- 
speare's folio  edition,  but  its  social  value  has  been  incon- 
sequential compared  with  this  fifteen-year-old  autobiography. 
Disregard  its  real  literary  excellence,  ignore  its  merit  as 
a  psychologic  document,  cast  aside  its  historical  values,  still 
one  cannot  escape  its  inspirational  character,  or  fail  to  rec- 
ognize its  power  as  a  social  instrument  for  promoting  human 
welfare.  No  single  volume  of  the  last  half  century  has 
been  so  rich  in  promise,  or  so  effective  in  performance  as 
this  description  of  a  personality  that  could  express  itself 
to  the  governor  of  his  state,  while  still  an  unbalanced 
inmate  of  a  state  institution  for  the  insane:  "I  have  decided 
to  devote  the  next  few  years  of  my  life  to  correcting  abuses 
now  in  existence  in  every  asylum  in  this  country." 

"My  autobiography  is  a  plea  for  mental  sufferers  and 
for  work  in  prevention."  Thus  is  stated  the  key-thought 
now  tangibly  expressed  in  the  mental  hygiene  movement. 
The  frankness,  enthusiasm,  and  conscious  purpose  that 
motivated  the  author  gave  him  the  ability  to  convert 
an  epic  of  personal  suffering  into  a  dynamic  social  agent. 
Thus  was  born  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  with  twenty-six  state  societies  and  an  international 
committee  working  for  man's  mental  redemption.  An  ex- 
cellent quarterly  journal,  psychiatric  clinics,  surveys  of 
mental  deficiency,  and  surveys  of  the  care  given  the  men- 
tally diseased  attest  the  soundness  of  his  vision,  the  com- 
pelling truth  of  his  revealed  thinking  and  convictions,  and, 
also,  the  contagious  vigor  of  his  humane  doctrines.  The 
conversion  of  the  psychiatric  viewpoint  to  focus  upon  pre- 
vention is  a  dream  fulfillment  fraught  with  greater  sig- 
nificance to  mankind  than  can  arise  from  the  actual  necessary 
improvement  of  the  methods  of  caring  for  the  mentally  sick. 


A  MIXD  THAT  FOUND  ITSELF,  by  Clifford  Whittingham  Beers. 
Doubleday  Page  and  Co.  Revised  edition.  1923.  411  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  Th*  Survey. 
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A  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  has  been  reared  upon  a  site 
prepared  by  a  man  whose  mental  anguish  might  have  been 
obviated,  had  such  an  institution  been  available  for  him 
before  1920. 

A  sensitive,  introspective,  morbidly  worrying  boyhood  is 
succeeded  by  an  adolescence  dominated  by  the  fear  of 
epilepsy.  College  life  is  pervaded  by  increasing  fears,  pro- 
ductive of  mental  ill  health  and  a  general  neurasthenic  state. 
Three  years  after  graduation  an  attack  of  grippe  lowers  his 
psychic  control  over  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  a  cerebral 
crash  ensues.  His  dreads  become  delusions  and  his  definite 
belief  in  his  own  epileptic  state  drives  him  to  an  attempt  at 
suicide.  His  chaotic  mental  processes  make  him  captive  and 
he  becomes  the  victim  of  delusions  of  persecution,  referred 
to  persons,  objects,  and  events.  Illusions,  hallucinations, 
suicidal  impulses,  depression,  mania,  and  elation  wrack  and 
torture  him,  until  gradually  mental  order  is  regained  and 
a  basis  for  normal  thinking  returns. 

Such  is  the  narrative  told  without  exaggeration  or  em- 
bellishment, in  terms  that  stir  sympathy  and  excite  interest. 
This  constitutes  the  literary  revelation  of  the  abnormal 
psychology  of  a  man  seized  by  Unreason.  But  the  individual 
experience  was  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  attempt  at  com- 
munal expiation.  Laying  bare  the  agonies  of  his  own  soul, 
he  exposed  the  harsh  terrorism  of  the  unintelligent  methods 
utilized  in  the  management  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

During  the  three  years  requisite  to  reestablish  Reason 
he  ran  the  gamut  of  inhumane  experiences.  He  describes 
truthfully  and  vividly  his  enforced  contacts  with  ignorance, 
social  indifference,  greed,  political  depravity,  commercialism, 
and  medical  incompetence,  as  he  suffered,  opposed,  and 
damned  them. 

With  treatment  at  home,  in  a  private  sanitorium,  in  a 
private  and  a  state  institution  for  the  insane,  he  secured  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  stupid,  ignorant,  brutal  atten- 
dants, and  indifferent,  unthinking,  and  callous  medical 
officials.  He  lived  through  institutional  life  from  the  padded 
cell  and  straight  jacket  to  the  unsupervised  parole  of  a 
convalescent.  Strangely  he  found  an  ennobled  Reason 
through  his  Unreason.  The  stages  whereby  these  were  ac- 
complished are  clearly  described,  without  rancor  or  regrets. 
Thanks  to  a  fortunately  retentive  memory  and  numerous 
records  written  with  secreted  stumps  of  lead,  the  story  is 
complete. 

No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  basic  content  of  the  mod- 
ern psychiatric  approach  to  human  problems,  without  fa- 
miliarity with  this  thrilling  exposition  of  a  mind  in  the 
making,  unmaking,  and  remaking.  Present  day  discussions 
of  delinquents,  defectives,  dependents,  special  education, 
behavior,  and  all  types  of  social  maladjustments  become 
vitalized  and  energized  through  reading  this  classic  human 
revelation,  which  has  given  them  a  new  and  broader  meaning. 

Adolf  Meyer  coined  the  term  Mental  Hygiene  to  crys- 
tallize verbally  Mr.  Beer's  constructive  thinking,  when  he 
was  seeking  to  transmute  his  period  of  mental  suffering  into 
a  national  movement  to  salvage  those  mentally  afflicted 
and  to  safeguard  countless  fellow  beings  against  an  un- 
reasoning punishment  for  being  sick  in  mind.  This  extra- 
ordinary personal  narrative  thus  became  an  impersonal  ab- 
straction— a  lofty  ideal — a  spiritual  force.  A  Mind  that 
Found  Itself  is  now  found  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor, 
formulating  plans  and  policies  for  developing  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  man  in  his  personal  expressions  and  his  social 
relations.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 


PIERRE  AND  MARIE  CURIE 
Heirs  of  Prometheus 

After  the  death  of  Pierre  Curie,  the  faculty  and  officials  of 
the  University  of  Paris  decided  to  depart  from  all  precedent 
and  appoint  a  woman  to  a  full  professorship  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Madame  Curie  accepted  the  appointment  and  the  date  was 
set  for  her  installation.  It  was  the  history-making  afternoon 
of  October  5th,  1906.  The  members  of  the  class  which  had 
formerly  been  instructed  by  Professor  Pierre  Curie  were  seat- 
ed in  one  group.  There  was  present  a  large  crowd — celebrities, 
statesmen,)  academicians,  all  the  faculty.  Suddenly  through 
a  small  side  door  entered  a  woman  all  in  black,  with  pale 
hands  and  high  arched  forehead.  The  magnificent  forehead 
won  notice  first.  It  was  not  merely  a  woman  who  stood  be- 
fore us,  but  a  brain — a  living  thought.  Her  appearance  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  for  five  minutes.  When  the  ap- 
plause died  down,  Madame  Curie  bent  forward  with  slightly 
trembling  lips.  We  wondered  what  she  was  about  to  say. 
It  was  important.  It  was  history,  whatever  she  said.  In  the 
foreground  sat  a  stenographer,  ready  to  record  her  words. 
Would  she  speak  of  her  husband?  Would  she  thank  the 
Minister  and  the  public?  No,  she  began  quite  simply  as 
follows : 

"When  we  consider  the  progress  made  by  the  theories  of 
radio-activity  since  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. ." 


'TPHAT  story  is  told  in  the  introduction  written  by 
Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney  for  Marie  Curie's 
biography  of  her  husband  and  in  the  light  of  that  story 
the  book  should  be  read.  The  introduction,  though  far  too 
full  of  sentiment  and  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  does 
really  serve,  as  such  disquisitions  seldom  do,  to  prepare  you 
for  the  book.  Marie  Curie  is  interested,  beyond  everything 
else  in  heaven  or  earth,  in  science,  but  there  was  also  one 
being  for  whom  she  cared  supremely,  perhaps  because  he 
came  so  close  to  realizing  the  scientific  ideal.  When,  in 
writing  her  husband's  life,  she  reaches  a  point  where  it  i» 
appropriate  to  describe  the  methods  or  results  of  his  re- 
searches you  can  almost  feel  her  draw  a  breath  of  relief  and 
go  on  at  heightened  speed.  And  yet  it  is  those  portions 
of  the  biography  which  make  the  heaviest  going  for  the  lay 
reader. 

But  this  is  to  put  the  emphasis  too  much  on  one  side. 
Madame  Curie  is  not  a  pure  intellect  devoid  of  feeling ;  her 
intimate  relationships,  though  few,  are  strong  and  tender 
and  profound.  "I  wish,"  she  says  in  her  preface,  "that  (this 
narrative)  might  remind  those  who  knew  him  of  the  reasons 
for  which  they  loved  him";  and  she  writes  throughout  the 
book  with  the  same  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

I  wish  that  she  had  given  us  more  of  Pierre  Curie's  letters 
and  diaries.  She  says  she  has  always  felt  that,  had  he  not 
devoted  his  life  to  science,  her  husband  might  have  been  a 
great  man  of  letters  and  the  extracts  she  quotes  seem  to 
justify  her. 

We  have  promised  each  other  (is  it  not  true?)  to  have,  the 
one  for  the  other,  at  least  a  great  affection.  Provided  that 
you  do  not  change  your  mind!  For  there  are  no  promises 
which  hold;  these  are  things  that  do  not  admit  of  compulsion. 
It  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  beautiful  thing  in  which  I  hardly 
dare  believe,  to  pass  through  life  together  hypnotized  in  our 
dreams:  your  dream  for  your  country;  our  dream  for  hu- 
manity; our  dream  for  science.  Of  all  these  dreams,  I  be- 
lieve the  last,  alone,  is  legitimate.  I  mean  to  say  by  this  that 
we  are  powerless  to  change  the  social  order.  Even  if  this 
were  not  true  we  should  not  know  what  to  do.  And  in  work- 
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ing  without  understanding  we  should  never  be  sure  that  we 
were  not  doing  more  harm  than  good,  by  retarding  some  in- 
evitable evolution.  From  the  point  of  view  of  science,  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  pretend  to  accomplish  something.  The  ter- 
ritory is  more  solid  and  obvious,  and,  however  small  it  is, 
it  is  truly  in  our  possession. 

There  is  in  that  letter  to  the  young  Polish  girl  whom 
he  had  met  a  few  months  before  in  Paris  an  almost  perfect 
epitome  of  their  life  together. 

And  how  profoundly  the  Curies  affected  the  social  order 
without  attempting  to!  Marie  Curie  would  like,  I  think, 
to  affect  it  in  certain  respects  by  methods  more  rapid  and 
direct  than  those  of  science.  Without  bitterness  but  never- 
theless with  strong  conviction  she  writes  of  a  society  that 
offered  to  a  scientist  medals  but  not  a  laboratory ;  of  a  society 
that  withheld  university  professorships  from  a  man  who  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  temperament  to  seek  them  by  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  powers;  of  a  society  that  forced 
a  man  with  a  rare  gift  for  research  to  wear  himself  out  in 
the  preparation  of  lectures  and  the  supervision  of  the  labor- 
atory work  of  students  (not  altogether  a  waste,  that,  for 
Pierre  Curie  was  a  true  teacher  and  his  pupils  loved  him)  ; 
of  a  society  that  forced  her,  for  it  is  to  her  of  course  that 
the  actual  discovery  of  radium  is  due,  to  spend  four  years 
on  a  task  that  might  have  been  accomplished  in  one,  simply 
because  the  plant  and  equipment  at  her  disposal  were  so  in- 
adequate. Yet  she  say?: 

My  husband,  as  well  as  myself,  always  refused  to  draw 
from  our  discovery  any  material  profit.  We  have  published, 
since  the  beginning,  without  reserve,  the  process  that  we  used 
to  prepare  the  radium.  We  took  out  no  patent  and  we  did 
not  reserve  any  advantage  in  any  industrial  exploitation.  .  .  . 
I  still  believe  that  we  have  done  right. 

It  gives  one  pause,  the  directness  and  simplicity  and 
effectiveness  of  a  life  lived  in  the  light  of  an  immutable  ideal. 

MARGARET  L.  FARRAXD 

HENRY  FORD 
Master  of  the  Machine 

F  T  is  an  old  saying  that  man  is  a  tool-using  animal.  In 
our  generation  as  typified  by  Henry  Ford  the  description 
falls  short  of  the  fact.  In  Mr.  Benson's  volume  one  sees 
the  man  and  the  machine  become  one  and  inseparable.  It 
is  as  if  some  modern  Deucalion  had  cast  behind  him  the 
bones  of  the  earth  which  then  took  on  life  as  the  man- 
machine.  For  the  story  of  Henry  Ford  as  Mr.  Benson 
tells  it  is  essentially  the  story  of  the  Ford  automobile  and 
the  amazing  industry  that  grew  out  of  its  invention.  The 
wonder  of  that  little  machine  is  not  so  much  that  it  has  re- 
volutionized transportation  as  that  it  is  so  completely  the 
embodiment  of  the  soul  and  character  of  an  extraordinary 
man. 

Henry  Ford  is  the  Ford ;  the  Ford  is  Henry  Ford.  When 
they  function  together  genius  emanates  from  them.  Ford 
apart  from  the  Ford — Ford  the  politician,  for  instance — 
becomes  an  ordinary,  even  a  commonplace  man.  Jacques 
Loeb,  the  biologist,  has  pointed  out  that  for  every  species 
that  survives  thousands  are  created  and  perish.  Thousands 
of  inventions  and  inventors  have  been  still-born  because 
they  came  into  an  unfavorable  environment.  The  Ford 
survived  and  flourished  because,  as  Mr.  Benson  says.  Henry 
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Ford,  as  expressed  in  the  Ford,  is  a  distinct  product  of  his 
age.  He,  like  his  machine  embodiment,  is  here  because  the 
world  needs  him  and  his  alter  ego.  "He  fits  into  our  neces- 
sities as  a  hand  fits  into  a  glove." 

Mr.  Benson  has  no  thesis  to  prove,  no  ax  to  grind,  no 
hero-worshiper's  myth  to  establish.  Indeed,  reading  the 
book,  one  gathers  the  impression  that  Ford  and  Benson 
are  alien  temperaments,  that  Benson  is  drawn  to  Ford, 
not  by  personal  sympathy,  but  by  objective  curiosity  which 
leads  the  scientist  to  concentrate  upon  and  to  record  his 
observations  of  a  rare  and  significant  specimen.  Except  in 
his  concluding  chapter  on  Ford  and  the  Presidency,  in 
which  he  permits  his  feelings  to  rise  in  revolt  against  Ford 
the  politician's  crass  statement  that  "there  is  going  to  be  an- 
other world  war  anyway  and  the  United  States  should 
get  into  it  at  the  beginning  and  clean  them  all  up" — Mr. 
Benson  has  kept  himself  out  of  his  narrative  and  has  given 
us  a  portrait  almo:t  photographic  in  its  vivid  objectivity. 

Ford  and  the  Ford  were  born  and  grew  up  together.  "I 
remember  well,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  "saying  to  John  Fowler,  a 
little  boy  who  owned  a  tricycle  upon  which  he  used  to  let 
me  ride,  that  if  we  could  only  attach  an  engine  to  the 
tricycle  it  could  drive  itself.  I  was  then  13  years  old." 
The  creative  idea,  analogous  to  that  given  to  Deucalion  by 
the  oracle,  was  in  Ford's  head  when  he  reached  the  threshold 
of  adolescence.  It  possessed  him  then  and  has  continued 
to  possess  him  ever  since.  Mr.  Benson's  story  of  how  the 
idea  struggled  its  way  into  concrete  embodiment  is  fascinat- 
ingly direct  and  simple. 

But  the  marvel  of  it  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Ford  has  become  the  richest  man  in  the  world — a  fact 
Mr.  Benson  finds  it  difficult  not  to  overstress,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Ford's  protestations  that  he  has  no  interest  in  money 
policies  upon  which  it  rests.  In  1914,  Mr.  Ford  was 
"transformed  from  a  citizen  of  Detroit  to  a  citizen  of  the 
world"  by  his  announcement  of  his  $5  a  day  minimum  wage 
and  his  $IO,OOO,OOO  profit-sharing  plan,  which  broke  upon 
the  business  community  like  a  "bombshell."  "Employers  of 
labor  were  shaken  no  less  than  workingmen,  but  for  quite 
a  different  reason.  What  was  to  become  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket? Who  would  be  satisfied  to  work  for  $2  or  $3  a  day 
if  he  knew  Ford  was  paying  $5  for  the  same  labor?  Ban- 
kers who  had  lent  money  to  employers  thus  troubled  added 
their  voices  to  the  chorus  of  complaint.  They  severely 
frowned  upon  Ford  for  his  foolish  act.  They  said  that  it 
was  'uneconomic,'  that  it  was  'founded  upon  a  fallacy*  and 
that  his  plan  would  fail."  It  yielded  the  harvest  of  seed 
sown  on  good  ground. 

Ford's  business  policy  is  equally  unusual.  "I  always  fix 
my  selling  price  below  what  appears  to  be  the  cost  of 
production,"  Mr.  Benson  quotes  him  as  saying.  "The  in- ' 
creased  volume  of  business  is  sure  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction thus  giving  a  profit."  Not  many  men  have  the 
administrative  genius  to  meet  the  challenge  of  such  a  policy; 
the  means  by  which  Ford  has  met  it  have  made  his  plants 
the  outstanding  examples  of  efficient  quantity  production. 
"I  asked  him,"  writes  Mr.  Benson,  "what  were  the  principles 
underlying  his  theory  of  production  and  shop  management. 
'The  main  thing  is  to  make  every  move  count,'  he  replied. 
'In  most  places  there  is  too  little  thinking  in  the  office  and 
too  much  lifting  in  the  plant.  We  found  that  our  engine 
blocks  were  traveling  more  than  4,000  feet  from  the  time 
they  entered  the  plant  until  they  were  installed  and  ready 
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to  run  away  under  their  own  power.  By  a  little  planning, 
we  reduced  this  to  300  feet.  Considering  that  we  make  a 
million  cars  a  year,  you  will  see  that  we  saved  carrying 
300,000,000  pounds  of  steel  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  Con- 
veyors, electric  cranes  and  other  similar  devices  should  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent."  By  such  means  applied  to  a 
thousand  details  of  the  production  process  Ford  has  been 
able  to  make  profits  rise  by  steadily  reducing  prices. 

"Henry  Ford  will  necessarily  be  remembered  in  the  United 
States  for  centuries,"  Mr.  Benson  believes.  "Often,  when 
he  was  talking  with  me,  a  little  inquiry  arose  in  the  back 
of  my  head  as  to  the  thing  for  which  he  would  be  best 
remembered.  After  much  consideration,  I  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  future  generations  would  honor  Ford  most, 
not  because  he  acquired  a  billion  dollars  by  paying  better 
wages  and  selling  good  automobiles  for  less  than  anybody 
else ;  nor  because  of  his  marvelous  ability  as  an  industrial 
organizer;  nor  because  he  took  the  first  great  steps  to  stop 
the  waste  of  water  power;  but  because  he  revolutionized 
agriculture.  .  .  .  Henry  Ford  is  the  first  man  in  twenty 
centuries  who  has  evolved  a  fundamentally  new  idea  with 
regard  to  farming."  Mr.  Benson's  exposition  of  this  new 
idea  as  Ford  gave  it  to  him  would  seem  to  warrant  his  pre- 
diction. It  is  in  some  respects  the  most  enthralling  chapter 
in  his  volume.  It  alone  makes  the  book  worth  reading.  It 
makes  one  feel  that  on  the  whole  the  oracle  that  guided 
Henry  Ford  was  a  greater  than  the  oracle  that  spoke  to 
Deucalion.  R.  W.  B. 

WALTER  H.  PAGE 
Democrat 

'T'HERE  is  a  story  of  an  old  trunk  full  of  papers  that 
cumbered  up  office  space  at  Doubleday  Page  and  Co.'s 
at  Garden  City.  Some  years  ago  it  was  put  out  of  the 
way  in  a  barn  or  cellar,  and  a  janitor  one  day  burned  the 
whole  outfit.  That  was  a  costly  bonfire ;  costly  to  all  of  us, 
for  it  contained,  so  the  story  goes,  the  early  letters  of  Walter 
H.  Page ;  and  when,  after  his  death,  his  associate,  Mr.  Hen- 
drick,  set  to  work  on  the  two  volumes  of  his  life  and 
letters,  the  gap  could  not  be  filled. 

And  no  one  who  reads  the  letters,  buoyant,  racy,  frank, 
prophetic,  flaying,  flaming,  that  make  up  his  official  and 
private  correspondence  as  ambassador  can  but  yearn  for  a 
bulging  file  which  would  run  over  the  domestic  life  of 
America  with  the  same  human  insight,  the  same  fervor  and 
penetration — the  same  outspoken  bias,  if  you  will — with 
which  he  has  recorded  his  war-time  impressions  of  England. 
That  is  doubtless  one  reason  why,  of  the  nearly  nine 
hundred  pages  of  the  two  volumes,  just  a  hundred  are 
•given  over  to  his  reconstruction  boyhood  in  the  South,  his 
childhood  in  North  Carolina,  his  youth  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  his  student  days  here  (he  was  one  of  the  first 
postgraduate  fellows  at  Johns  Hopkins)  and  in  Germany, 
his  newspaper  work  on  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette 
where  he  succeeded  Eugene  Field,  on  the  Raleigh  (North 
Carolina)  Chronicle,  which  he  founded  in  the  8o's,  and 
on  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  his  editorial  regeneration 
of  The  Forum  and  The  Atlantic  and  his  founding  of  the 
World's  Work  in  1900  as  an  insurgent  magazine,  which 
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should  thresh  over  none  of  the  old  straw  but  set  out  to 
elicit  the  "new  impulse  in  American  life,  its  new  feeling 
of  maturity,  our  coming  to  realize  ourselves."  "To  my 
mind,"  he  said,  "there  is  greater  promise  in  democracy 
than  men  of  any  preceding  period  even  dared  to  dream  of — 
aggressive  democracy — growth  by  action.  Our  writers  (the 
few  we  have)  are  yet  in  the  pre-democratic  era.  When 
men's  imaginations  lay  hold  on  the  things  that  already  begin 
to  appear  above  the  horizon,  we  shall  have  something  worth 
reading."  "At  present,"  he  added,  "I  can  do  no  more  than 
bawl  out,  'See  here  are  the  new  subjects.'  One  of  these 
days  somebody  will  come  along  who  can  write  about 
them." 

That  he  could  do  more  than  "bawl"  a  hope  is  attested  not 
only  by  his  own  writings  but  by  his  unexampled  record 
as  an  editorial  ringmaster  in  New  York  and  Boston,  for  it 
was  Page  who  with  his  abounding  inquisitiveness  and  his 
rare  talent  for  human  discovery,  got  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
pass  in  review  the  several  elements  that  made  the  nation, 
Booker  T.  Washington  to  picture  the  awakening  of  the 
Negro,  John  Muir  to  enlighten  Americans  upon  our  beauties 
of  nature,  Jacob  A.  Riis  to  tell  about  the  'Battle  with  the 
Slum  and  so  on — to  the  end  of  a  long  list. 

No  doubt  there  was  another  reason  for  the  dispropor- 
tionate space  given  to  the  war  papers.  In  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Page,  of  his  biographer,  of  the  public  at  the  time  these 
volumes  were  brought  out,  the  war  and  his  service  overseas, 
to  which  he  had  given  up  the  last  full  measure  of  his  years 
and  strength,  loomed  up  as  of  engrossing  importance.  His 
are  at  once  the  most  informal  and  revealing  of  diplomatic 
papers.  He  pinned  his  faith  on  unison  of  the  English  speak- 
ing peoples  as  a  solvent  for  the  world's  troubles;  on  navies 
speaking  the  same  language  with  tongues  and  guns.  That 
was  the  second  of  the  fundamental  convictions  forged  by 
a  lifetime's  experience  as  set  down  by  him  in  July,  1916. 
The  first,  which  can  be  taken  with  less  reservation,  was 
his  overwhelming  faith  in  democracy. 

This  faith  in  democracy  of  his  and  an  unflagging  and 
zestful  lifetime  spent  in  its  works  may  in  the  long  run 
bulk  larger  in  men's  eyes  than  war-service  which  has  had 
such  meed  of  appreciation.  At  least  this  volume  of  life  and 
letters  has  been  out  long  enough  so  that  attention  may  be 
redirected  to  those  first  hundred  pages:  to  the  romance  of  a 
southerner,  ahead  of  his  time,  who  was  balked  as  a  young 
journalist  in  the  8o's  in  his  aggressive  work  in  and  for  his 
native  state,  but  who  went  back  again  and  again  to  bear  a 
hand  in  the  upbuilding  in  southern  life. 

His  work  on  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission,  on 
the  Southern  and  General  Education  Boards  stand  out. 
Just  as,  as  an  editor,  he  brought  out  the  messages  of  men 
and  women  who  were  contributing  to  the  common  wel- 
fare, so  as  a  creative  citizen  he  gave  backing  and  fellowship 
at  crucial  times  to  Charles  D.  Mclvar  and  Edwin  A.  Aide- 
man  in  their  early  fight  for  elementary  education,  to  Robert 
C.  Ogden  and  Wallace  Butterick  and  the  other  pioneers 
who  blazed  the  way  for  the  great  Rockefeller  work  in 
education,  to  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  in  his  farm  demon- 
stration plan  that  was  to  revolutionize  agriculture  in  the 
South,  and  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles  and  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose 
in  their  fight  against  the  hookworm  which  has  led  on  to  the 
world-wide  combat  against  disease  under  the  International 
Health  Board.  The  chapters  of  those  developmental  years 
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read  like  a  fain"  story.  They  should  be  published  separately, 
and  seeded  down  throughout  the  South.  It  was  Page  who 
gave  the  Southland  its  watch  cry  against  illiteracy — "The 
Forgotten  Man."  The  memoranda  he  put  in  the  hands  of 
President  Wilson  on  his  first  election  was  a  charter  for 
the  restoration  of  country  life.  Even  a  tablet  at  West- 
minster cannot  compare  with  the  creed  of  democracy  which 
in  1897  he  offered  to  take  the  place  of  the  ecclesiastical 
creed  that  had  guided  North  Carolina  for  so  many  genera- 
tions. It  ran: 


"I  believe  in  the  free  public  training  of  both  the  hands 
and  the  mind  of  every  child  born  of  woman. 

"I  believe  that  by  the  right  training  of  men  we  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  All  wealth  is  the  creation  of  man, 
and  he  creates  it  only  in  proportion  to  the  trained  uses 
of  the  community;  and  the  more  men  we  train  the  more 
wealth  even-one  may  create. 

"I  believe  in  the  perpetual  regeneration  of  society,  and 
in  the  immortality  of  democracy  and  in  growth  everlasting." 

P.  U.  K. 


Yes,  We  Have  No  Books 


By  LEON  WHIPPLE 


DARE  we  make  the  "people"  read  "serious 
books"?  After  twenty  years  as  a  journalist  I 
have  become  awed  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
the  people  to  that  process.  Such  a  persistent 
and  universal  indifference  is  a  fact  so  impressive  that  it 
cannot  be  dismissed  lightly.  The  people  may  be  right. 
They  may  be  guided  by  a  kind  of  brute  wisdom  about  their 
literary  diet  akin  to  the  instinct  that  made  ham  and  eggs, 
bananas,  and  peanuts  the  people's  choice  of  foods  even  be- 
fore the  dietitian  learned  that  these  were  extraordinarily 
cheap  sources  of  calories.  So  I  use  "dare"  in  a  very  real 
sense,  to  suggest  that  by  making  the  people  read  our  so- 
called  serious  books,  we  may  do  them  harm  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  giving  them  information  which,  though  both  modern 
and  scientific,  proves  in  a  little  while  unfortunately  to  be 
untrue;  and  second,  by  implanting  in  them  confusions, 
doubts,  agnosticisms,  and  fears  that  may  make  them  as 
sterile  and  neurasthenic  as  are  too  many  of  the  authors  of 
the  serious  books.  The  admission  by  scientists  and  social 
workers  that  they  have  achieved  rather  less  than  they  lay 
claim  to  urges  me  to  trust,  in  part  at  least,  the  instinct  of 
the  people  a  while  longer. 

We  are.  however,  in  the  midst  of  a  movement  to  remold 
the  mind  and  psychology  of  the  populace.  Education  and 
thought  must  be  made  scientific.  The  pages  of  The  Surcey 
prove  this.  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Hart,  editor  for  education,  says 
that  education  must  be  integrated  (or  some  such  word)  with 
the  community ;  there  must  be  a  readjustment  between  teach- 
ing and  life.  Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson  in  his  re- 
cent charming  and  inspiring  essays  on  The  Humanizing  of 
Knowledge1  declares  that  knowledge  must  be  humanized 
nto  something  both  intelligible  and  desirable.  The  goals 
of  the  adult  education  and  workers'  education  movements 
seem  to  be  much  the  same  thing. 

Now  the  ambitious  undertaking  which  these  parties  are 
set  upon  seems  to  be  that  of  making  the  human  race  the 
self-conscious  director  of  its  own  course,  and  that  of  course 
implies  that  we  know  something  about  the  human  race,  and 
how  we  units  thereof  think  and  act.  and  that  we  are  also 
provided  with  all  the  present  data  of  knowledge  that  will 
enable  us  to  make  a  choice.  I  think  this  is  the  unexpressed 
premise  of  both  integration  and  humanizing. 

Therefore,  we  come  to  the  business  of  overcoming  the  age- 
long indifference  to  serious  books,  and  of  providing  a  tech- 
nique of  writing  and  publishing  that  will  reach  the  populace 

>~THE  HTMAXIZING  OF  KKOWLEDGE.  by  James  Harvey  Rcbtnson. 
George  H.  Derm  Co.  117  pp.  Survey  Associates  Edttton.  Pnce  $1.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


with  concrete  information,  and  with  manuals  on  their  in- 
tellectual history,  social  institutions,  psychological  deter- 
minism, and  evolutionary  drift.  This  is  a  noble  aim,  and 
a  necessary  step;  but  its  proponents  seem  not  fully  to  ap- 
preciate its  subtle  and  dangerous  nature.  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  have  studied  the  literary  behaviorism  of  masses  of  barely 
literate  human  beings  as  carefully  as  have  the  editors  of  the 
so-called  "yellow  press."  Until  they  do,  we  shall  be  forced, 
in  reply  to  a  demand  for  their  kind  of  books,  to  reply  with 
polite  optimism:  Yes,  we  have  no  books,  today. 

The  optimism  is  because  Professor  Robinson  has  given, 
in  the  final  chapter  of  The  Humanizing  of  Knowledge,  a 
clear  and  interesting  description  of  the  kind  of  book  he 
believes  we  need;  and  because  the  Workers'  Education 
Bureau',  in  connection  with  the  George  H.  Doran  publish- 
ing company,  is  experimenting  in  the  actual  production  of 
such  volumes.  Professor  Robinson  wants  books  of  serious 
content,  written  by  men  of  scholarly  or  scientific  expertness, 
yet  so  compact  in  physical  format  and  precise  field  covered, 
so  simple  in  arrangement  and  style,  and  so  humanly  interest- 
ing and  readily  comprehended  that  they  will  really  reach  the 
people  of  average  intelligence,  and  give  them  the  data  of 
current  knowledge  and  the  viewpoint  of  science  on  their 
lives  and  problems. 

In  a  style  which  is  in  most  ways  a  model  for  such  books, 
he  points  out  that  now  our  serious  books  are  written  by 
scholars  for  scholars,  the  authors  not  wanting  popularity, 
or  the  reputation  of  "culture-spreaders."  He  writes: 

The  spectre  haunts  them,  not  of  a  puzzled  and  frustrated 
reader,  but  of  a  tart  reviewer,  likely  to  accuse  them  of  super- 
ficiality or  inaccuracy.  .  .  .  The  style  is  still  under  a  tenacious 
scholastic  tradition  .  .  .  We  sadly  need  something  between  the 
half-academic  phraseology  used  in  most  so-called  popular  works, 
and  the  other  extreme  of  "journalese"  with  its  condescending 
intimacy  and  jocosity  .  .  .  The  new  literary  ambition  should 
be  to  bring  home  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  readers 
as  much  knowledge  as  possible  in  the  most  pleasing,  effective 
and  least  misleading  manner  .  .  .  Few  indeed  there  are  who 
have  this  ambition,  combined  with  the  requisite  knowledge, 
skill,  and  sympathetic  imagination  to  achieve  it.  Of  all  literary 
forms  it  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  exacting. 

The  authors,  says  Professor  Robinson,  must  achieve  three 
things :  ( i )  the  attention  of  the  reader,  wooed  or  con- 
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YES,   WE    HAVE    NO    BOOKS 


quered;  (2)  a  presentation  of  facts  and  information  in 
terms  and  in  an  order  which  will  be  understood  by  the 
reader  and  will  fit  into  his  way  of  looking  at  things;  (3)  the 
significance  of  the  information  in  its  bearing  on  the  reader's 
thought  and  conduct  and  his  judgment  of  others  should  be 
wisely  suggested.  The  author  would  be  wise  to  include 
only  what  he  recalls  as  part  of  his  own  everyday  thinking; 
and  wiser  still  if  he  casts  his  thought  in  something  that 
resembles  story  form.  Such  books  should  be  short — some- 
thing between  the  incomplete  and  ephemeral  magazine  article 
and  the  too  too  solid  treatise  of  a  hundred  thousand  words. 
And  they  should  be  not  "outlines"  or  "elements"  but  on 
some  "rather  specific  theme  near  and  dear  to  a  great  many 
of  us." 

Here  is  an  ideal,  well  set  forth.  The  realization  thereof, 
however,  in  the  books  issued  by  the  Workers'  Education 
Bureau  is  but  partial.  It  has  grouped  its  first  publications 
under  the  title  "The  Workers'  Bookshelf"  which  is  de- 
scribed in  its  literature  as  "a  series  of  modern,  constructive 
books  on  Labor,  Science,  and  Literature  for  Men  and 
Women  of  the  Labor  Movement."  Overlooking  the  excess 
of  capital  letters  in  this  bit  of  formula,  and  the  apparent 
narrowing  of  the  audience  to  the  labor  movement,  let  us 
examine  the  shelf.  There  have  been  published  the  follow- 
ing: The  Humanizing  of  Knowledge  by  Robinson;  The 
Control  of  Wages  by  Walton  Hamilton,  Amherst  emigre; 
Women  and  the  Labor  Movement  by  Alice  Henry;  and 
Joining  in  Public  Discussion  by  Alfred  D.  Sheffield.  In 
Preparation  are:  The  Policies  of  American  Trade  Unions 
by  Leo  Wolman ;  Cooperative  Movement  by  James  B. 
Warbasse;  and  Workers'  Health  by  Emery  R.  Hayhurst. 

Most  of  the  authors  are  of  the  college  professor  type — 
reformed  perhaps,  but  still  likely  to  carry  about  their  think- 
ing and  writing  some  of  Professor  Robinson's  "tenacious 
academic  tradition."  Three  at  least  suffer  from  the  in- 
eradicable Ph.  D.  Of  their  special  knowledge  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  of  their  gifts  for  "the  most  difficult  and  exact- 
ing of  literary  forms"  assurance  is  less  immediate.  We  miss 
the  names  of  those  who  certainly  have  this  rare  gift,  say 
Dr.  E.  E.  Slosson,  or  Professor  Charles  Beard  who  is 
content  to  remain  modestly  on  the  editorial  committee. 

These  names  will  perhaps  appear  later,  when  the  list 
lengthens  as  it  must  do,  for  the  foreword  in  each  volume  de- 
clares "The  books  will  not  be  limited  either  in  the  range  of 
subjects  or  in  number."  This  promise  is  a  little  puzzling, 
for  the  list  as  given  surely  seems  a  bit  limited  in  range. 
These  volumes,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Robinson's 
essay,  seem  explicitly  or  implicitly 
concerned  with  a  single  theme 
— labor,  and  especially  collective 
labor.  Workers'  Health  may  be 
science,  and  Public  Discussion 
may  arise  out  of  literature,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  worker 
whose  bookshelf  was  formed  on 
the  above  nucleus  would  be  just 


the  narrow,  class-conscious,  and  illiberal  person  we  are 
anxious  to  reconstruct  into  an  Athenian  spaciousness  of 
outlook. 

Of  course,  the  foreword  declares  that  "in  a  strict  sense 
these  books  may  become  the  textbooks  for  use  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  for  workers'  education,"  and  as 
texts  for  special  classes  we  at  once  admit  their  admirable- 
ness.  But  even  here  one  may  ask:  Are  the  workers  to 
be  educated  only  in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  workers? 
And  one  may  wonder,  in  a  sort  of  mid-Victorian  simplicity, 
whether  some  of  William  Morris's  ideas  on  craftsmanship 
could  not  be  edited  into  a  text  for  men  and  women 
workers  ? 

Yet  the  foreword  of  this  series  goes  on  to  a  finer  hope. 
"In  a  larger  sense,  they  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a  library 
for  workingmen.  The  fact  that  these  titles  are  prepared 
for  a  particular  group  will  not  restrict  their  interest  for 
the  general  reader,  it  will  enhance  it."  This  last  sounds 
apologetic  rather  than  logical  or  convincing.  But 
anyhow  we  have  difficulty  picturing  the  general  or  par- 
ticular reader  getting  his  start  in  culture  or  knowledge 
in  a  hall  bed-room  upon  whose  one  bare  pine  shelf  stand 
these  volumes.  The  workers'  bookshelves  we  have  seen 
most  generally  had  for  nucleus  such  epistles  as  those  of 
Tom  Paine,  or  Robert  Ingersoll,  Brann,  the  Iconoclast 
or  Jack  London,  Elbert  Hubbard,  Edward  Bellamy,  or 
Bernard  Shaw;  and  not  infrequently  Ivanhoe,  the  Three 
Musketeers,  Pitman's  Improved  Shorthand,  or  the  justly 
famed  classics  of  the  International  Correspondence  School. 
The  worker  who  had  for  a  library  nucleus  the  volumes 
of  the  Workers'  Bookshelf  might  become  class  conscious, 
he  might  become  educated,  he  might  even  be  integrated,  but 
he  would  hardly  ever  be  humanized. 

Seriously,  this  fine  effort  to  help  the  workers  and  men 
generally  to  be  wiser  and  broader  seems  to  be  suffering  from 
a  duality  of  purpose.  It  writes  itself  down  as  intended 
"primarily  to  satisfy  the  cultural  aspirations  of  the  men  and 
women  workers  in  industry"  and  promises  to  select  titles 
that  will  "enrich  life,  illumine  human  experience,  and 
deepen  men's  understanding."  Yet  it  is  really  printing 
a  series  of  text  books  of  very  special  and  technical  interest, 
doubtless  of  value  to  many  working-people,  and  so  well  done 
that  some  of  them  have  even  penetrated  into  the  class-rooms 
of  regular  colleges.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  editors 
have  fallen  into  many  of  the  errors  of  the  old-line  academic- 
ian. They  are  neglecting  many  of  Professor  Robinson's 
sound  suggestions. 

And  they  should  either  say  clearly  that  they 
are  printing  textbooks  for  the  special  needs 
of  certain  educational  ideas,  or  else  give  a  Inrger 
share  of  their  publications  list  to  books  of  a 
larger  knowledge  and  a  more  humane  culture. 


by  W.  C.  Morris 


Survey  Reading  Lists :  I-Psychiatry  and  Mental  Hygiene 


By  BERNARD  GLUECK,  M.  D. 


YOUR    inquiry7    raises 
difficulties  which  con- 
front   not    only    die 
beginner     but     those 
who  have  given  the  subject  much 
study.  In  the  first  place,  the  en- 
tire  subject — the    nature   of    the 
human  personality  and  the  dyna- 
mics   of    human    behavior — still 
needs  a  deal  of  clarification,  and 
current  practice  in  psychiatry-  and 

mental  hygiene  is  based  on  principles  which  are  still  subject 
to  no  little  controversy.  The  beginner  cannot  be  directed  to 
any  one  point  of  view  as  an  absolutely  dependable  start- 
ing point.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  very  important  de- 
cision which  one  must  inevitably  make  sooner  or  later  as 
to  whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  a  purposive  being;  should 
one  align  himself  with  those  who  champion  McDougall's 
view  of  human  nature  or  with  Watson  and  those  who  view 
human  nature  from  a  purely  mechanistic-behavioristic  stand- 
point? 

When  one  comes  to  consider  the  abnormal  in  human 
behavior  similar  difficulties  are  met  from  the  outset,  in 
connection  with  the  important  problems  which  surround 
the  question  of  causation.  Here  the  organicists  and  func- 
tionalists present  seriously  conflicting  viewpoints  which, 
at  least  to  the  uninitiated,  are  very  confusing. 

In  spite  of  these  general  issues  of  a  fundamental  nature 
one  can,  however,  make  a  fairly  orderly  approach  to  the 
subjects.  The  biological  sciences  are  the  sources  from  which 
we  must  get  our  data  concerning  origins  in  human  per- 
sonality and  behavior,  and  the  student  may  first  of  all  be 
referred  to  literature  which  presents  this  information  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  I  know  of  no  better  book  for  the  beginner 
than  Parmelee's  Science  of 
Human  Behavior;  and  for  a 
clear-cut  lucid  presentation 
of  the  structure  and  organ- 
ization of  the  human  nervous 
system  and  of  the  traditional 
views  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  Goddard's 
Psychology  of  the  Normal 
and  Subnormal.  These  two 
books,  in  connection  with 
Holmes'  Trend  of  the  Race, 
ought  to  orient  the  reader 
with  respect  to  the  fairly 
generally  accepted  views  of 
the  biological  and  psycholog- 
ical antecedents  of  behavior 
and  the  practical  implications 
of  heredity  and  eugenics. 

At  this  point  the  reader 
will  find  in  McDougall's 
Social  Psychology  a  very 
helpful  synthesis  and  a 


Dr.  Glueck  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Children's 
Guidance,  conducted  by  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  and  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
program  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy. We  asked  him,  as  a  leading  psychiatrist,  to 
suggest  the  half-dozen  books  u-hich  in  his  opinion 
H'ould  serve  best  to  start  a  reader  on  the  road  to 
some  understanding  of  this  new  and  enormously 
significant  technique  for  the  adjustment  of  personal- 
ity. This  is  his  answer. 


Dr.  Glueck  Recommends 
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rounded  view  of  man  pursuing 
his  daily  wants,  provided  one 
sees  in  McDougall's  categoriza- 
tions merely  a  helpful  means 
toward  a  better  understanding  of 
human  nature,  and  not  the  final 
word  regarding  the  constitution 
of  man  and  the  nature  of  human 
motivation. 

The   transition   from  the  tra- 
ditional   view   of    academic   and 

laboratory  psychology  to  the  more  or  less  radically  different 
conception  of  man  brought  forth  by  Freud  and  the  psycho- 
analytic school  of  psychology  can  best  be  made  by  means  of 
Tansley's  very  excellent  The  New  Psychology  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  Life.  Such  instances  of  forced  formulation  as  this 
book  reflects  are  in  themselves  harmless  and  rather  helpful 
for  the  beginner. 

The  reader  is  now  confronted  with  the  choice  of  reading 
either  the  original  writings  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler  and  of 
the  American  psychiatrists  such  as  Meyer,  White,  Southard, 
Campbell  and  others,  or  some  of  the  more  popular  and  less 
technical  presentations  of  psychopathology.  He  will  probably 
find  Bernard  Hart's  Psychology  of  Insanity  most  useful  as 
an  introduction  to  the  field  of  mental  abnormality  as  viewed 
by  the  psychoanalytic  school,  and  White's  Outlines  of  Psy- 
chiatry a  most  lucidly  organized  statement  of  its  field. 

The  intelligent  student  will  hardly  require  further  specific 
guidance  from  this  point  on,  but  for  a  technical  and  extreme- 
ly stimulating  statement  of  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
significant  trends  in  this  entire  field  he  might  turn  to  White's 
Foundations  of  Psychiatry. 

Of  the  more  recent  books  in  the  field  of  psychoanalysis 
I  would  like  to  mention  one  as  particularly  useful  for  the 

social  case-worker  who  views 
his  problems  from  the  point 
of  view  of  psychoanalysis; 
Flugel's  Psychoanalytic  Study 
of  the  Family.  In  the  field 
of  childhood  psycho-patholo- 
gy the  Outlines  of  Child 
Study,  published  last  year  by 
the  Federation  for  Child 
Study,  is  an  extremely  useful 
guide  for  systematic  study. 
I  have  practically  abandon- 
ed the  attempt  to  have  my 
own  students  cover  any 
specific  texts,  but  I  am  at- 
tempting to  get  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of 
human  conduct  by  means  of 
analyses  of  actual  situations, 
referring  them  to  the  read- 
ing matter  indicated  by  the 
problems  raised  in  the  clas«- 
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Doors  Opened  Southward 


By  BRUNO  LASKER 


SOME  outstanding  recent  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  race  relations  came  up  for  discussion  the 
other  day.  It  was  agreed  that  much  of  that 
literature  is  worthless — and  not  least  that  part  of 
it  which  has  been  planned  on  the  most  extensive  and 
"scientific"  lines.  The  reason  for  this  was  found  to  lie  in  the 
curious  distortion  of  judgment  which  so  often  takes  place 
when  people  are  "looking  for  facts,"  when  they  are  trying 
to  present  these  "without  bias"  in  the  light  of  cold  ab- 
straction rather  than  warm  emotional  interest.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  were  to  take  H.  G.  Wells's  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  out  of  his  Outline  of  History,  you  would  have 
left  a  jumble  of  statements  concerning  the  development 
of  civilization  not  only  less  appealing  but  also  less  true.  An 
album  of  photographs  of  Rembrandt's  fellow  citizens  would 
tell  us  less  about  them  than  his  drawings  and  paintings — 
unless  the  photographer  happened  to  be  as  great  an  -  artist. 
So  it  is  .that  the  social  student  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dubious  of  the  value  of  fact  surveys  made  in  a  spirit  of 
quasi-scientific  aloofness.  He  finds  that  too  often  material 
conditions  are  described  in  tedious  detail  and  mental  states 
hardly  touched  upon  at  all.  But  in  most  cases  it  is  exactly 
the  psychology  of  the  situation — which  the  ordinary  tech- 
nique of  the  surveyor  usually  does  not  suffice  to  ascertain — 
that  contains  the  more  important  "facts." 

A  LL  this  in  preface  of  a  request  for  a  new  kind  of  ap- 
proach by  social  workers  to  what  is  usually  called  "so- 
cial fiction."  Too  often  such  literature  is  regarded  merely  as 
additional  documentary  evidence  concerning  conditions,  less 
reliable  than  the  specialist's  report  because  the  novelist  lacks 
the  investigator's  training,  is  free  to  modify  the  record  of  his 
observations  to  suit  his  artistic  aim.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  read  the  social  novel  as  though  it  were  inferior  sociology. 
Art  has  its  own  truth,  far  more  penetrating  often  than  the 
truth  of  photographic  description.  Often  it  has  a  deeper 
understanding,  a  truer  interpretation  of  motives  and  behavior. 
So  Waldo  Frank's  latest  book  is  welcomed  here  not  as 
a  new  "document"  on  race  relations  in  the  South  in  the 
accepted  meaning  of  that  term  but  as  a  great  achievement 
in  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  may  possibly 
be  said  that  the  situations  and  people  he  portrays  are  not 
"typical" ;  nevertheless  the  reader  instinctively  feels  that  they 
are  true.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  if  there  were 
no  such  towns  as  his  Nazareth,  no  such  Negroes  as  his  John 
Cloud  and  Mary  Cartier,  no  such  white  girls  as  his  Virginia 
Hade,  this  book  would  still  be  a  revelation  of  truth. 

"CMFTY  years  from  now,  Holiday  will  probably  stand 
out  in  American  literature  as  a  new  landmark.  It  is 
only  a  short  novel  or  a  long  "short  story" ;  but  within  its 
compass  the  author  has  achieved,  better  than  in  his  longer 
novels,  a  striking  artistic  result  by  applying  the  expressionist 
theory  and  method  to  fiction  in  the  English  language.  That 
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theory,  put  most  briefly,  is  that  it  is  not  what  the  artist 
sees  and  hears  but  what  he  feels  in  seeing  and  hearing  that 
matters  most.  If  he  is  a  painter,  he  records  not  what  the 
eye  might  see  at  a  particular  moment  but  with  it  ( and  it  is 
much  less  than  is  usually  assumed)  the  memories,  longings, 
incidental  ideas  and  whims  set  free  by  that  seeing;  if  he  is 
a  writer  he  tells  us  not  only  what  his  subjects  look  like, 
how  they  move  and  what  they  say  but  also  the  elusive 
mingling  of  their  thoughts  and  emotions  as  they  move  and 
talk.  The  expressionist  looks  upon  this  as  so  essential,  that 
he  breaks  through  all  traditional  rules  of  style  and  creates 
new  precedents.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Frank's  par- 
ticular method  represents  a  new  direction  which  American 
fiction  will  follow,  though  he  will  have  his  imitators,  like 
Walt  Whitman  in  an  earlier  generation.  His  achievement 
lies  rather  in  the  opening  the  doors  of  a  cramping  tradition 
for  all  who  may  to  escape  to  fresh  experiment. 

This  he  has  done,  in  the  present  case,  with  a  work  of 
convincing  beauty.  Not  that  the  little  book  is  without  flaws. 
One  feels  at  times  that  the  author  is  leaning  too  consciously 
on  the  precedents  set  by  modern  painters;  his  descriptive 
palette,  often  the  very  subject  matter  of  his  work,  is  theirs. 
Some  passages  bear  evidence  of  over-refinement ;  others  are 
obscure.  Sometimes  the  progress  is  interrupted  by  passages 
too  static. 

The  following  passage  shows  Frank's  method  at  its  best: 

The  longing  of  white  Nazareth  is  the  pier:  Nazareth's  long- 
ing for  a  towered  world  of  trolleys  and  department  stores  and 
liners  from  Honduras  plethoric  with  fruit.  The  pier  is  very 
long.  It  is  rickety,  moldy,  bulging.  It  is  narrow,,  it  is  un- 
even, its  railings  are  gapped.  It  is  full  of  boards  splintered, 
boards  dangerous  to  step  on,  boards  with  nails  gaping  orange 
through  a  spray  of  rot.  The  pier  is  the  cluttering  broken 
wooden  will  of  the  town,  thrust  out  . . .  half  mile  of  water  . . . 
into  the  bay  of  the  world. 

This  paragraph  is  not  only  good  subjective  description 
but  incidentally  tells  us  much  we  need  know  in  the  course 
of  his  story  about  the  white  people  of  this  southern  town. 

Compared  with  Holiday,  Cane  is  fragmentary.  In  this 
medley  of  poems,  sketches  and  short  stories,  Frank — for  is 
not  "Jean  Toomer"  a  polite  fiction? — exhibits  the  methods 
of  his  workshop  rather  than  his  finished  product.  (By  the 
way,  we  here  assume  the  attitude  of  a  certain  critic  in  the 
present  Rembrandt  controversy  who  said,  "What  does  it 
matter  whether  Rembrandt  painted  those  pictures  or  Bols, 
so  long  as  they  are  genuine  Rembrandts!")  But  as  many 
prefer  Rembrandt's  pen  scratchings  on  bits  of  paper  to  his 
paintings,  so  some  readers  will  find  even  greater  beauty 
and  more  truth  in  these  fragments  from  the  emotional  life 
of  colored  folks  picked  up  at  random  in  the  streets  of  a 
little  Georgia  town,  of  Washington  and  of  Chicago. 

Both  books  give  us  lifelike  portrayals  of  the  American 
Negro,  somewhat  exaggerated  no  doubt  on  the  sensual  side, 
somewhat  insufficient  on  the  intellectual,  because  of  the 
method  employed.  The  picture  of  Negro  mentality  ob- 
tained by  the  average  investigator  with  his  notebook  is  almost 
always  overnrationalized.  Frank-Toomer  has  not  inter- 
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viewed  him,  has  not  asked  opinions  about  him,  has  not  drawn 
conclusions  about  him  from  his  reactions  to  outside  stimuli, 
but  has  made  the  much  more  searching,  the  much  more  self- 
forgetting  effort  of  seeing  life  with  him,  through  him.  How 
rare  the  faculty  is  for  doing  this  successfully,  must  be  evident 
to  any  student  of  the  literature  on  race  relations.  Maybe 
our  author  has  not  succeeded  completely  either;  maybe  his 
models  were  chosen  from  too  limited  a  sympathy,  seen  in 
too  limited  a  circle  of  moods.  But  what  there  is  of  inter- 
pretation has  the  quality  of  life  and,  thereby,  of  truth. 
Here  is  a  sample  from  Holiday.  The  Negro,  walking  to 
work  in  the  morning,  enters  the  white  world: 

The  path's  a  road.  Rail  fences,  telegraph  posts,  imported 
Duroc  hogs  red  as  the  clay  they  snout  ...  a  mile  of  farm  and 
orchard  disdaining  Nazareth.  Lean  pines  cupped  for  the 
turpentine,  tall  bloodless  trees  rising  like  white  folk  from  the 
cloudy  earth  ...  a  gully  dry  and  lush,  spanned  by  an  iron 
bridge  (niggers  built  it  and  twenty  white  men  have  their 
names  on  the  plate)  . . .  white  Nazareth. 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

Many  of  the  books  here  listed 
without  comment  will  be  reviewed 
in  later  issues  of  The  Survey 
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CHILDREN  ASTRAY,  by  Saul  Drucker  and  Maurice  Beck  Hexter.  In- 
troduction by  Richard  C.  Cabot.  Harvard  L'nhertity  Press.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  The  S*r 

A  NY  addition  to  the  stock  of  published  case  material  is 
•**  more  than  acceptable  to  that  growing  number  of  social 
workers  and  teachers  whose  duty  it  is  to  induct  beginners  into 
the  intricacies  of  social  casework.  When  that  case  material  has 
the  merits  of  a  clear,  orderly,  and  interesting  presentation,  an 
illuminating  introduction  and  a  selection  of  twenty-four  cases 
which  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  a  form  of  treatment — in 
this  instance,  the  use  of  orphanages  for  difficult  children — it 
comes  as  an  even  more  welcome  contribution.  These  cases 
are  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  Boston  Home  for  Jew- 
ish Children  of  which  one  of  the  authors  is  the  superintendent. 
In  that  capacity  he  acted  as*  the  case  worker  who  handled  these 
children's  problems. 

In  the  just  emerging  technique  of  case  presentations  there 
seem  to  be  two  questions  which  stand  out  prominently.  The 
first  of  these  relates  to  the  description  and  analysis  of  all  of  a 
human  being.  As  Dr.  Cabot  points  out  in  his  introduction, 
"Those  responsible  for  this  book  are  quite  aware  that  they 
have  pictured  in  it  only  certain  episodes  or  periods  in  the 
lives  of  twenty  children."  Although  they  do  give  what  would 
be  considered,  in  the  present  development  of  casework,  good 
pictures  of  the  social  background  and  the  developmental  history 
of  the  individual,  much  must  of  necessity  have  been  omitted'. 
The  task  still  remains  for  the  case  worker  to  bring  into  exist- 
ence case  records  which  are  comparable,  in  the  detail  and  depth 
of  analysis,  to  the  studies  of  individual  lives  that  have  been 
made  by  literary  artists. 

The  second  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the  treatment 
is  described.  The  data  with  reference  to  each  child  is  grouped 
under  the  four  heads  (i)  the  Problem,  (2)  the  Analysis,  (3) 
the  Treatment,  and  (4)  the  Result  Under  the  first  two 
headings  are  facts  about  the  child's  behavior  in  contact  with 
family,  school  and  with  other  social  groupings  and  facts  about 
his  physical  and  mental  condition  and  development  and  his 
social  background.  These  data  are  all  arranged  in  a  clear, 
analytical  fashion  under  appropriate  headings  and  subheadings. 
When  one  comes  to  the  section  on  treatment,  while  he  rejoices 
with  Dr.  Cabot  that  the  story  has  been  made  interesting  with 
word  pictures  and  with  bits  of  conversation,  he  does  miss  a 
similar  analysis  of  the  treatment  processes.  From  the  teach- 
ing standpoint  it  would  have  been  very  helpful  if  the  reader 
had  been  taken  into  the  author's  confidence  as  to  what  they  con- 
sidered the  more  fruitful  forms  of  treat-  (Continued  on  page  194) 
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By  DON  CARLOS  El.f.IS  and 
LAURA  THORNBOROUGH 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  book  of  information 
could  be  better  planned  or  be  more  comprehensive 
than  this  attractive  handbook.  It  tells  a  teacher 
(or  even  a  school  board)  everything  education  can 
ask  about  the  subject  or  about  discussion  upon  it." — 
Xm'  York  Herald.  [Price,  2.50] 
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NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

By  JESSIE  WALLACE  HUGHAN,  Ph.D. 

"Dr.  Hughan  has  traced  the  gradual  development 
of  international  government  from  classical  times 
down  to  the  present,  identified  the  factors  which 
permitted  and  retarded  this  development,  and  pre- 
sented a  systematic  analysis  of  the  forces  which 
enter  into  the  problem  of  effective  international  or- 
ganization to-day." — PROF.  SEBA  ELDRIDGE,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  [Price,  2.75] 

MAN  AND  CULTURE 

By  CLARK  WISSLER,  Ph.D. 

"It  is  the  fullest,  simplest  and  most  fascinating  ac- 
count of  culture  I  have  ever  seen.  Such  wealth  of 
illustration,  firmness  of  touch,  and  clearness  of 
statement  bespeak  the  master.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  what  Dr.  Wissler  has  made  of  this  province  of 
anthropology." — PROFESSOR  E.  A.  Ross,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  [Price,  2.75] 
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A  terrible  wave  destroyed  Pharaoh  and  his  armies 


ZEPHANIAH  —  HAGGAI  —  ZECHARIAH  — 
MALACHI !  Forty  Sunday-School  voices  hurrying 
in  sing-song  cadence  to  the  triumphant  conclusion 
of  the  "books  of  the  Old  Testament." 

The  Christmas  story  from  Luke,  recited  gravely  in  con- 
cert around  the  fire  just  before  going  to  bed  on  Christmas 
Eve,  shot  through  with  all  sorts  of  warm  emotional  associa- 
tions, not  the  least  of  them  the  lively  anticipation  of 
presents-in-the-morning. 

•  Verses  read  in  turn  at  morning  prayers — verses,  like 
Melchizidek,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  and  but 
vaguely  related  to  the  school  day  so  soon  to  follow. 

Uneasy  sampling  of  the  Apocalypse,  not  without  gloomy 
but  fascinating  forebodings  as  to  one's  ultimate  and  highly 
colorful  doom. 

Judith  and  Holoferries,  discovered  in  an  odd  volume  in 
the  attic,  and  so  much  more  exciting  and  enjoyable  for  not 
being  quite  biblical. 

Psalms  memorized.  Chapters  of  Isaiah,  read  on  a  morn- 
ing of  comfortable  truancy  from  church,  and  proving  some- 
how moving  and  beautiful  .  .  . 

How  is  a  person  brought  up  according  to  the 
mores  of  the  past  century  to  disentangle  himself 
from  the  thousand  and  one  associations  which 
have  clustered  around  the  concept  of  bible  and 
read  this  new  Story  of  the  Bible  as  it  should  be 
read,  with  detachment  and  a  fresh  mind  ?  Those 
born  in  the  present  century  will  have  no  such 
difficulty,  to  judge  from  the  testimony  repeatedly 
offered  by  teachers  in  school  and  college  who 
find  their  classes,  for  the  most  part,  innocent  of 
any  acquaintance  whatever  with  holy  writ.  The 
book  should  be  judged  by  its  effect  on  a  con- 
temporary pagan  child.  Instead,  it  will  be  re- 
viewed by  several  hundred  people  \vhose  first 
concern  is  to  see  how  much  evolution  Van  Loon 
has  put  into  the  Bible,  or  how  many  miracles  he 
has  left  out,  or  how  "reverent"  he  has  been,  or 
whether  he  takes  a  crack  at  the  fundamentalists. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  his  readers — of  those,  at 
least,  who  have  read  the  Bible — will  say  at  one 


Mr,  Van  Loon 

page  or  another:  "Well,  I  don't  think  that's  much  of  an 
improvement!"  (The  present  reviewer  has  no  desire  to  be 
exclusive:  he  said  it  himself  when  the  still  small  voice  re- 
appeared as  a  "thin  silence.")  Whereas  the  really  interest- 
ing aspect  of  this  latest  adventure  of  Mr.  Van  Loon's  is 
the  simple  objectivity  of  the  whole  performance — in  itself 
a  striking  psychological  achievement. 

The  author  is  sufficiently  disarming  in  his  own  effort  to 
orient  the  book: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  [he  says]  I  am  not  trying  to  rewrite 
the  Bible  or  interpret  the  Bible  or  give  a  modern  version  of 
the  Bible.  I  am  leaving  the  Bible  most  severely  alone.  The 
Holy  Books  have  been  translated  with  extreme  competency 
by  our  Great  Grandfathers.  I  have  a  profound  respect  for 
their  labors.  I  shall  not  offend  their  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
by  a  futile  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  King  James  version. 

Neither  dare  I  confess  to  that  profound  theological  knowl- 
edge which  is  necessary  for  a  critical  examination  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments.  Those  who  expect  to  read  a  Bible 
written  against  a  background  of  the  latest  archeological  and 
philological  discoveries  will  be  disappointed.  The  book  merely 
tells  the  story  as  I  personally  (and  in  a  most  uncontroversial 
fashion)  would  like  to  tell  it  to  my  own  boys.  Nothing  more 
and  nothing  less. 

And  again  in  the  body  of  the  text: 

I  am  not,  as  I  have  so  often  said  before,  writing  a  new 
version  of  the  Bible. 

I  am  merely  giving  you  the  general  outline  of  a  book  which 
(especially  in  its  early  parts)   is  often  some- 
what too  complicated  for  the  readers  of  our 
own  hurrying  days. 

The  gospels,  however,  are  simple  and  di- 
rect and  very  short.  Even  the  busiest  of  men 
can  find  leisure  to  read  them.  .  .  . 

If  my  little  book  can  give  you  tne  desire 
to  read  the  original,  to  study  those  wise 
parables,  to  comprehend  the  immense  vision 
of  this  greatest  of  all  teachers,  I  shall  not 
have  written  in  vain. 

And  that  is  really  all  I  am  trying  to  do. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  by  Hendrik  Van  Loon. 
Boni  &•  Liveright.  452  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The- 
Survey. 


The  Jewish  army  marches  around  the  walls  of  Jericho 
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duces  the  Bible 

Taking  that  statement  at  its  face  value,  where  does  it 
leave  Mr.  Van  Loon's  book?  If  the  Bible  had  been  no 
more  than  the  story  of  the  Bible  it  would  hardly  have 
survived  long  enough  for  Mr.  Van  Loon  to  deal  with  it- 
Take  out  its  poetry,  its  exhortation,  its  teaching,  its  exalted 
revery  and  bold  prophesy,  and  what  you  have  left  is  no 
doubt  much  easier  to  deal  with,  and  much  less  embarrassing 
from  either  a  theological  or  a  literary  viewpoint,  but  it  is 
also  much  less  powerful  and  beautiful  than  the  Bible 
itself. 

But  the  pagan  child,  when  he  opens  the  Van  Loon 
story,  will  know  nothing  of  these  things  and  will 
therefore  miss  them  not  at  all.  Whether  he  will  be  incited 
to  go  and  find  them  for  himself,  as  a  result  of  this  reading, 
is  a  question  to  which  all  theoretical  answers  are  irrelevant. 
Though  the  author  says  time  and  again  that  he  must  record 
the  bickerings  of  the  petty  Jewish  kings  because  they  formed 
the  background  for  the  emergence  of  lofty  religious  ideals, 
he  never  seems  quite  successful  in  getting  the  lofty  ideas 
to  emerge.  It  is  the  bickerings  that  stick  in  the  memory. 
Perhaps  the  pagan  child  will  make  the  leap  from  Van  Loon 
to  Isaiah — but  one  doubts  it.  The  book  is  more  likely  to 
send  the  adult  reader  back  to  the  Bible  in  search  of  his 
associations.  In  either  case,  the  contrast  between  Van 
Loon's  even  text  and  the  Bible  itself  may  throw  into  sharp 
relief  the  essential  fire  of  the  prophet.  Certainly  one  who 
first  approached  the  story  of  the  nativity 
through  these  casual  paragraphs  would  fall 
on  Luke's  narrative  with  surprise  and  de- 
light. But  as  it  stands,  the  Van  Loon  pro- 
duct is  a  little  cold,  a  little  lacking  in 
both  austerity  and  tenderness.  It  reads 
well,  but  none  of  it  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  chanted! 

All  of  which  is  merely  saying  that  this 
is  not  the  Bible,  and  as  the  author  has  al- 
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"Joseph  is  proud  of  his  new  coat 

ready  been  at  pains  to  say  so  for  himself  a  number  of  times, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  it.  What  is  the  book? 
It  is  an  orderly,  readable,  sometimes  fascinating  narrative 
which  will  not  only  give  the  supposititious  child  reader  a 
coherent  idea  of  the  Jewish  History  but  may  set  in 
order  the  tangled  memories  of  more  than  one  adult  who 
has  acquired  scraps  of  biblical  history  much  as  the  small 
boy  collects  stamps,  and  has  never  quite  got  them  sorted 
out.  Moreover  the  adventures  of  the  persistently  quarrel- 
some and  intermittently  high-minded  race  of  ancient  Jews 
give  Mr.  Van  Loon  opportunity  for  the  colloquial  good- 
humor,  with  occasional  flashes  of  wit,  which  The  Story  of 
Mankind  has  already  made  familiar.  The  whole  picture 
of  these  irresponsible  tribes,  seen  in  perspective  against  their 
contemporaries  and  their  phantasy,  is  touched  with  irony. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  bit  too  much  continuity.  The  pace 
is  brisk:  there  is  little  lingering  on  dramatic  episodes.  The 
reader  finds  himself  worrying  now  and  then  over  some 
colorful  tale  that  seems  less  striking  than  it  ought  to  be: 
will  the  pagan  child  really  get  the  thrill  of  Gideon's  crash 
of  pitchers  and  flare  of  torches?  Need  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
wander  in  and  out  of  a  single  paragraph  with  no 
hint  of  her  magnificence? 

Mr.  Van  Loon  has  struck  an  ingenious  com- 
promise between  criticism  and  story-telling:  he 
neither  accepts  nor  offends  the  conventions :  he  is 
familiar  without  sacrificing  decorum.  His  New 
Testament  drawings — which  by  and  large  are 
far  less  spirited  and  interesting  than  those  for 
the  earlier  chapters — show  Jesus  with  the  halo, 
yet  the  text  rationalizes  or  avoids  the  miracles: 
a  deliberate  inconsistency  which  neatly  illustrates 
the  deftness  of  Mr.  Van  Loon's  middle  course. 
The  book  is  too  new.  at  this  writing,  to  have 
been  weighed  in  the  scales  to  which  the  author 
consigns  it.  We  shall  hear  ultimately  from  the 
pagan  child.  Meanwhile  those  who  are  neither 
wholly  pagan  nor  wholly  childlike  will  find  it 
something  short  of  brilliant,  but  soundly  planned 
and  firmly  executed.  Nobody  but  Mr.  Van  Loon 
would  have  measured  himself  against  the  im- 
possible with  just  this  engaging  blend  of  robust- 
ness, sophistication,  and  simplicity.  J.  P. 


Why  Doesn't  Washington  Recognize  the 
Russian  Government? 

Do  You  Know__ 

— That  in  March,  1918,  the  Soviet  Government  offered  to 
resume  fighting  the  Germans  if  we  would  furnish  munitions 
and  supplies  and  that  our  Government  ignored  the  offer? 

— That  originally  the  Red  Army  was  aimed  at  the  Germans 
and  that  Allied  officers  helped  organize  it? 

— That  the  "Sisson  Letters,"  which  in  1918  caused  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  execrate  the  Soviet  leaders,  are  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  forgeries? 

— That  our  State  Department  has  pigeonholed  reports  which, 
if  given  out,  would  have  made  impossible  the  poisoning  of 
the  American  public  with  lies  fabricated  by  Russian  emigresf 

— That  the  Russian  Division  of  our  State  Department  has 
become  a  nest  of  persons  connected  by  birth,  marriage,  or  fel- 
lowship with  the  Russian  aristocracy? 

—That  the  Yudenich  drive  on  Petrograd  was  financed  by 
selling  the  famished  Esthonians  at  fancy  prices  food  supplied 
by  the  American  Relief  Commission? 

— That  in  Kolchak's  flight  from  Omsk  sixty  train-loads  of 
"Whites,"  mostly  women  and  children,  became  stalled  in  the 
snow  and  froze  to  death? 


Read  E.  A.  Ross's 

"The  Russian  Soviet  Republic" 

Read  the  most  amazing  true  story  of  modern  times — how  the 
Allied  Governments  dealt  with  the  first  communist  government 
of  a  great  power  in  history.  The  contrast  between  what  the 
documents  show  and  what  the  officials  and  newspapers  have  led 
the  public  to  believe  is  astounding.  These  damning  facts  are  not 
drawn  from  Bolshevik  sources,  but  from  documents  and  non-Bol- 
shevik sources. 

Professor  Ross  is  not  at  all  a  socialist.  He  is  an  old-line  eco- 
nomist who  has  never  put  faith  in  the  economic  experiment  being 
tried  in  Russia,  but  he  is  determined  to  show  up  the  deceit  prac- 
ticed upon  his  fellow  countrymen. 

He  exposes  the  failure  of  the  Bolshevik  land  policy  and  na- 
tionalization policy  as  impartially  as  he  exposes  the  crookedness 
of  Allied  diplomats  and  statesmen. 

He  explodes  the  Bolshevik  claim  to  have  brought  on  the  Ger- 
man Revolution  as  relentlessly  as  he  explodes  the  forty-nine  lies 
about  Russia,  given  wide  circulation  in  the  American  press  up  to 
the  end  of  1919. 


"The   Russian  Soviet   Republic"   has  just  been   pub- 
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ment.  It  is  doubtless  this  omission  which  prompted  Dr.  Cabot 
to  report  in  the  introduction  thaf  at  least  one  apparently 
successful  method  described  in  the  text  would  no  longer  be 
employed  by  the  author.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  these  authors  may  sometime  review  critically  the  steps 
that  were  taken  in  these  cases.  Meanwhile  we  may  be  glad 
that  we  have  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  dealings  with  each  of 
these  children. 

PUBLICITY,  A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Business,  Civil  or  Social  Sen'ice 
Organisation,  by  R.  H.  Wilder  and  K.  L.  Buell.  Ronald  Press  Co.  271 
pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

WHEN  the  reader  interested  in  "social  service  organiza- 
tions" has  waded  through  the  twaddle  about  German, 
Russian  and  variously  "radical"  propaganda  which  these  authors 
use  to  point  their  moral  and  adorn  their  tale,  he  will  find  a 
reasonably  complete  compilation  of  the  conventional  technique 
of  general  and  campaign  publicity.  There  is  little  here  that 
will  not  be  familiar  to  experienced  executives,  and  so  far  as 
social  work  is  concerned  the  background  is  obviously  that  of 
the  war  relief  campaign  rather  than  that  of  the  permanent 
constructive  program.  Social  work  is  outgrowing  some  of  the 
methods  here  expounded.  But  new  "committees"  are  constant- 
ly emerging  and  old  ones  are  constantly  putting  out  clumsy 
publicity:  if  this  book  teaches  some  of  them  to  be  brief  and 
intelligent  in  approaching  the  public  it  serves  a  useful  purpose. 

WHAT  IS  PROFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK?,  by  L.  A.  Halbert.  Pub- 
lished by  L.  A.  Halbert.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  149  pp.  Price  $1.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THE  CHARITIES  OF  ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  by  Cyprian  W. 
Emanuel.  Franciscan  Herald  Press,  Chicago.  337  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  James  H. 
Tufts.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  240  pp.  Price  $1.50  -postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

RURAL  CHILD  WELFARE,  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
under  the  direction  of  Edward  N.  Clapper.  The  Macmillan  Co.  355  pp. 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Sun-ey. 

Communities,    Civics,    Recreation 

SOCIAL  IMPERATIVES,  by  Craig  S.  Thorns.  Judson  Press,  Philadelphia. 
234  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  S  a  minister,  Mr.  Thorns  was  known  for  his  interest  in 
social  questions  and  his  effort  to  bring  Christian  teach- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  every-day  concerns  of  the  average  citizen. 
As  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota, 
he  reverses  the  process  and  interprets  social  issues  in  the  light 
of  Christianity.  While  this  little  book  stays  rather  on  the 
surface  of  things  in  not  analysing  very  deeply  the  moral  prob- 
lems involved  in  most  of  our  current  social  issues,  it  brings 
to  bear  on  them  a  sound  ethical  principle.  It  demands  not 
only  the  acceptance  of  a  spirit  of  service  in  all  human  relation- 
ships but  that  this  spirit,  to  grow  strong  and  permanent,  must 
be  part  of  a  consistent  religious  faith.  The  separate  chapters 
of  the  book  deal  with  the  awakening  social  consciousness,  and 
the  needs  of  religion,  of  socialized  homes,  of  moral  training 
in  public  schools,  of  socially  minded  universities,  of  Christian- 
i/ed  business,  of  peace-time  patriotism,  of  better-born  children, 
of  faith  in  social  progress. 

READER  FOR  NEW  AMERICANS.  Book  I  and  II,  by  John  A.  Long. 
American  Book  Co.  224  and  208  pp.  Price  $.68  each  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

BETTER  AMERICANS,  bv  Joyce  C.  Manuel.  Missionary  Education 
Movement.  114  pp.  Price  $.60  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  LIFE,  by  Gertrude  Hartman.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  200  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

A  NEW  CONSTITUTION  FOR  A  NEW  AMERICA,  6v  William  Mac- 
Donald.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  260  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PROHIBITION  INSIDE  OUT,  fcv  Roy  A.  Haynes.  Doubleday,  Page  Sr 
Co.  308  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  HOSPITAL  LIBRARY,  edited  by  Edith  K.  Jones.  American  Libra- 
ry Association,  Chicago.  190  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FOR  A  NEW  AMERICA,  by  Coe  Hayne.  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment. 174  pp.  Price  cloth  $.75,  paper  $.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

STORY  PLAYS,  by  Louise  C.  Wright.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  127  pp. 
Price  $1.60  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PARTIES  AND  STUNTS  AROUND  THE  VEAR,  by  Era  Betsner. 
Womans  Press.  94  pp.  Paper.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  LITTLE  COUNTRY  THEATER,  by  Alfred  G.  Arvold.  Macmillan 
Co.  236  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  COMMUNITY,  by  Warren  H. 
Wilson.  The  Pilgrim  Press.  259  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 
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The  New  Testament 

LAW  AND  FREEDOM  IN 
THE  SCHOOL 

An  American  Translation 

By  George  A.  Coe 

By  Edgar  J.   Goodspeed 

$2.00,  postpaid  $2.15 

A  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  language  of 

today.     A  dignified,  scholarly  version  which  retains  the  vigor, 
ease,  and  clarity  of  the  original  Greek  and  gives  new  meaning 

DUMPING:    A   PROBLEM 
IN  INTERNATIONAL 

to  the  associations  with  older  versions. 

TRADE 

Regular  edition,  $3.00,  postpaid  $3.12 

By  Jacob  Viner 
$3.OO,  postpaid  $3-12 

Pocket  edition,  India  paper,  $2.50,  postpaid  $2.62 

Paul,  Son  of  Kish 

THE  WORKER  IN 
MODERN  ECONOMIC 

By  Lyman  I.  Henry 

SOCIETY 

A  vivid  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  Paul  that  presents  him 

By   P.    H.   Douglas,   C.    N.   Hitch- 

as  a  very  real  personality.     A  skillful  blending  of  history  and 

cock  and  W.  E.  Atkhu 

romance  into  a  biography  that  shows  Paul  as  a  youth,  as  father 

929  pages,  $4.50,  postpaid  $4.65 

of  a  family,  persecutor  of  the  followers  of  the  Way.  militant 
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herald  of  Christianity,  and  martyr  to  the  faith. 
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CHRISTIANITY 

Illustrated,  with  frontispiece  in  color, 

By  Frederick  O.  Norton 

53.00,  postpaid  $3.12 

:5,  postpaid  $2.35 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5746  F11IS  AVENUE                                                                                                                                        CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind  is  Man 

Increase  of  population,  close  contacts  between  groups  distinct  in  economic  aims  and  racial  ori- 
gins, the  changing  status  of  woman  and  the  home,  these  situations  and  their  detailed  complications 
are  sweeping  us  toward  the  point  where  only  the  clearest  forethought  can  forstall  disaster.  The 

LIPP1NCOTT  SERIES  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

Edited  by  EDWARD   GARY  HAYES,  Ph.D.,   LLJX    (Professor   of   Sociology,    University    of   IllinoU) 
is  a  determined  effort  to  call  intelligent  attention  to  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  for  the  very  survival 
of  civilization.     It  purposes  detailed  attack  upon  the  fundamental   difficulties   of   our   complex   interdependence, 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  type  of  thought  that  will  lead  to  action  and  to  furnishing  through  the  record 
of   experience   sound   premises   for   practical  conclusions. 

The  need  of  such  study  is  imperative  and  universal 

Three  books  of  the  series  are  no*?  available. 

W1AI  WORK  IN  THF  Ilf,HT  OF  HISTORY  <Stuart  A  Queen>  reviews  our  prcsem  han<lling  °f  **** 

dUtlAL    TTUIVA.    Ill     lUL.    LlUUl     Uf    IllJllml    problems  through  the  tracing  back  of  its  roots.     It  surreys  the 

status  quo,  and  indicates  the  effect  on  that  status  of  the  past  efforts  of  men  toward  the  solution  of  its  elements,  the  degree  of 
success  of  those  efforts,  and  the  fundamental  reasons  for  such  success  or  failure.  It  gives  to  our  social  situation  the  back- 
ground afforded  a  study  of  government  by  the  knowledge  of  history.  327  Pages.  $z.oo 

POPIII  ATION  PRORI  FMS  ^"  **•  ^euterl  satisfies  in  simple  and  non-technical  discussion  the  present  eager  desire 
I  **I  ULoillvi"  I  I\ULlL»LiHlu  for  information  on  the  basic  human  problems  of  living  together.  Poverty,  immigration, 
marriage  and  birth-rate,  race  relations,  city  concentration  and  industrial  organization  are  not  interests  of  a  limited  group, 
and  this  book  is  not  for  the  specialists.  For  him  there  will  be  little  new  in  it,  but  for  the  general  reader  and  the  citizen  who 
feels  his  responsibility  there  is  something  on  which  to  take  hold.  338  Pages.  $2.00 

POI  I  FICAI  AP TIfiN  (Seba  Eldridge)  nov>  in  press  is  an  analysis  of  our  problems  of  government  to  determine,  not 
•  "UllvfUj  rtvlIUil  the  merely  desirable  or  ideal  modifications,  but  the  factors  contributing  to  the  growth  and  for- 
midable character  of  those  problems  and  the  means  to  which  we  may  turn  for  improvement  with  some  hope  of  success.  Our 
present  problems  rise  from  conflicting  interests:  to  stimulate  and  accelerate  action  to  remedy  the  defects  of  local  representation 
in  handling  these  conflicts  is  the  purpose  of  the  volume.  $2.00 
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SCENE 

5r  E.  GORDON  CRAIG 

With  a  foreword  and  an  introductory  Poem  by 

JOHN  MASEFIELU  Net  $8.35 

A  brilliant  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  theatre 
in  Europe  from  the  Classical  times,  with  collotype 
reproductions  of  nineteen  special  etchings  and  four 

•  plates  reproduced  from  old  Italian  prints. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  THE  HISTORIAN 
By  LUCY  MAYNARD  SALMON  Net  $7.50 

Considers  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  news- 
paper as  they  affect  the  historian.  A  companion 
volume  now  in  the  press  is  entitled  The  Newspaper 
and  Authority.  "A  reference  book  of  permanent 
value  replete  with  facts  and  opinion." — The  Nation. 

THE  PAGEANT  OF  GREECE 

Edited  by  R.  W.  LIVINGSTONE 

With  12  "illustrations  Net  $2.75 

"We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  our 
religion,  our  arts,  hare  their  root  in  Greece"  (Shel- 
ley). This  book,  containing  specimens  in  translation 
of  the  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  Greek  writers, 
gives  the  English  reader  some  idea  of  the  genius  of 
the  people  of  whom  Shelley  spoke. 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

By  H.  E.  EGERTON  Net  $2.85 

Gives  a  view  of  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, free  from  prejudices. 

THE  ART  OF  POETRY 

By  WILLIAM  PATON  KER  $2.00 

Contents :  The  Art  of  Poetry ;  Shelley ;  Samson 
Agonistes ;  Romantic  Fallacies ;  Pope ;  Moliere  and 
the  Muse  of  Comedy ;  Matthew  Arnold. 
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James  Harvey 

ROBINSON 

Author  of  "The  Mind  in  the  Making' 

THE  HUMANIZING 
OF  KNOWLEDGE 


gTT  A  workable  plan  to  make  our  scientific  knowl- 
TJ]  edge  of  service  to  average  men  and  women. 
The  distinguished  author  of  "The  Mind  in  the 
Making"  puts  with  admirable  directness  the  great- 
est problem  of  modern  education. 


DORAN 
BOOKS 


ALSO  AUTHOR  OF  "A    HISTORY  OF  WESTERN   EUROPE." 
At  All  Bookshops.  £7.50 


St.  Loe  Strachey 

distinguished  editor  of  The  Spectator  brings  idealism  and  common  sense  to  a 
discussion  of  present  day  economic  problems — 

ECONOMICS     OF     THE     HOUR 

His  book  is  a  defense  of  individuals,  independence  and  freedom  in  the 
relations  pf  labor  and  capital,  and  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  character 
as  the  worker's  greatest  asset.  $2.00 
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Health 

THE    INFANT    AND    YOUNG    CHILD,    by    John    L.    Morse,    Edwin    T. 

Morse,  and  Louis  Hill  Webb.     W.  B.  Sounders  Co.     271  pp.     Price  $1.75 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
A  PARENTS'  MANUAL,  vol.  I,  by  Maximilian  Grossmann.     Century  Co. 

342  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  PARENTS'  MANUAL,  vol.  II,  by  Maximilian  Groszmann.  Century 
Co.  244  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

HEALTHY  MOTHERS,  by  S.  Josephine  Baker.  Little  Brown  &•  Co.  187 
pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HEALTHY  BABIES,  by  S.  Josephine  Baker.  Little  Brown  &  Co.  221 
pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HEALTHY  CHILDREN,  by  S.  Josephine  Baker.  Little  Brown  &  Co. 
230  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  RUNABOUT  CHILD,  6v  William  P.  Lucat. 
Macmillan  Co.  229  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  RUNABOUTS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEALTH,  prepared  by  the 
American  Child  Health  Association.  American  Child  Health  Association. 
Price  $.15  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T  N  the  whirl  of  research,  practise  and  organization  which  is 
cutting  such  imposing  slices  off  the  death  rate  of  babies  and 
young  children,  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  advance  is  the 
drift  of  the  doctors  themselves  toward  prevention,  which,  in 
the  long  run,  means  educating  parents  to  know  when  their 
children  are  healthy  and  how  to  make  and  keep  them  so.  A 
quarter  century  ago  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  physicians 
in  the  country  who  practised  pediatrics  exclusively;  there  were 
no  divisions  of  child  hygiene  in  state  or  city  health  depart- 
ments; no  public  health  nurses,  no  baby  welfare  stations.  Now 
hardly  a  season  passes  without  the  addition  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more  titles  to  the  list  of  books  in  which  child  specialists 
summarize  their  own  experience  for  the  benefit  of  parents  and 
teachers. 

In  a  new  and  revised  edition,  the  trilogy  of  manuals  by  Dr. 
S.  Josephine  Baker  cover  the  pre-natal,  infancy  and  pre-school 
periods  with  unusual  simplicity  and  directness.  It  is  unfortun- 
ate that  there  is  no  index  to  make  their  contents  more  readily 
accessible.  The  volume  which  Dr.  Morse  and  his  associates 
sponsor  is  somewhat  more  formal  in  manner,  and  intricate  and 
conservative  in  its  directions.  Moreover  the  parents  who  can- 
not but  respect  the  professional  experience  of  its  authors  in 
feeding  formulae  may  be  privileged  to  question  their  dicta  on 
child  training  with  the  insistence  on  instant  unquestioning 
obedience,  or  the  three  pages  on  education  which  dispose  of 
the  modern  play  school  movement  with  the  rather  anomalous 
conclusion  that  "We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  schools 
which  allow  the  child  to  do  as  it  pleases  and  to  choose  for 
itself  what  it  will  study  .  .  .  We  are  old  fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  children  should  be  made  to  work,  to  obey,  and  to 
respect  authority." 

Health  in  its  broadest  aspect  of  harmonious  physical  and 
mental  development  is  the  theme  of  The  Health  of  the  Run- 
about Child.  Once  past  the  sugar-coating  apparently  designed 
to  make  it  easier  for  parents  to  swallow  (there  is  a  double 
table  of  contents,  in  scientific  terms  for  doctors  or  nurses,  and 
in  sweet  phrases  for  parents)  the  reader  will  find  special  inter- 
est in  the  chapters  relating  some  of  the  findings  of  psychological 
research  and  the  newer  psychological  principles  to  the  play, 
education,  and  emotional  development  of  little  children,  with 
a  series  of  tables  detailed  on  normal  development. 

One  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  name  a  problem,  mental  or 
normal,  of  health  or  sickness,  which  is  not  touched  on  in  the 
Parents'  Manuals  compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  Maximilian  Grosz- 
mann. For  that  very  reason  the  distracted  parent  in  search  of 
guidance  probably  will  find  it  necessary  to  turn  to  a  more 
detailed  treatment  than  has  been  possible  in  compressing  so 
much  in  so  little  space.  Whole  books  are  being  written  on 
any  one  of  scores  of  the  chapter  sub-titles  used  here.  But  the 
parent  who  wishes  a  bird's  eye  view  of  his  overpowering 
domain,  illumined  by  the  comments  and  anecdotes  of  a  pioneer 
of  education  during  the  last  quarter  century,  will  find  it  here. 

Last,  and  least  in  point  of  bulk,  comes  the  admirable 
pamphlet  published  by  the  American  Child  Health  Association 
on  The  Runabouts  in  the  House  of  Health.  The  what,  if 
not  the  why,  of  the  health  of  pre-school  children,  has  been 
boiled  down  to  a  guide  which  is  as  attractive  as  it  is  concise, 
and  as  authoritative  as  the  imposing  list  of  physicians  and 
nurses  who  sponsor  it.  It  gives  a  simple  and  practical  working 
plan  for  the  House  of  Child  Health,  without  the  detailed 
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Fore  Sight  instead  of  Hind  Sight 


Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping 

HERE  AND  NOW 

CHRIST  IN  THE  POETRY  OF  TODAY      Martha  Foote  Crow 

For   lovers  of  exquisite   poetry,   for   all   who  need  new  inspiration  in  their  work. 

CEREMONIALS  OF  COMMON  DAYS         Abbie  Graham 


$2.00 


$1.50 

For  the  woman  who  is  "busy  about  many  dings."     "Miss  Graham  invests  the  commonplace  with  a  beauti- 
ful  ethereal   spirit" — Horace   W.   Morelock. 
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Price  $2.00  net 


Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  a 
scientific  study  of  the  way  we  have 
met  hard  times.  .  .  .  Mr.  Klein  has 
brought  to  this  material  a  balanced 
judgment,  an  intelligent  insight,  and 
a  comprehensive  grasp  of  our  indus- 
trial history.  .  .  .  For  all  practical 
minds  this  study  is  invaluable. 

— The   Churchman. 
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By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D., 
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perience of  a  man  who  is 
physician,  army  surgeon, 
founder  of  hospital  social 
service,  professor  of  social 
ethics  at  Harvard.  His  pre- 
scription of  Work,  Play, 
Love.  Worship  is  something 
you'll  treasure.  The  new 
Survey  Associates  Edition 
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specifications   which   can   be   gleaned   in    the   longer   books.     A 
useful  bibliography  is  appended. 

MENTAL   HYGIENE   AND    THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH    NURSE,    by    V. 

May    MacDonald.      J.   B.   Lippincott    Co.      77   pp.      Price   $1.50    postpaid 

of  The  Survey. 
HEALTH    TRAINING    IN    THE    SCHOOLS,    by    Theresa   Dansdill.      Na- 

tional  Tuberculosis   Association.      405    pp.      Price   $1.00    postpaid   of   The 

Survey. 
THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  ASYLUM  DOCTOR,  by  Montagu  Lomax. 

George    Allen    6-    Unwin,    Ltd.      225    pp.      Price    $.84    postpaid    of    The 

Survey. 
CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  MICROBE,  by  Arthur  I.  Kendall.     Houghton 

MifHin  Co.     231  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
BIRTH    CONTROL.      WHAT    IS    IT?,    by    Dr.    Lydia    Allen    DeVilbiss. 

Small,  Maynard  Co.      186  pp.     Price  $1.75   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
STUTTERING,  LISPING  AND  CORRECTION   OF  THE   SPEECH   OF 

Macmillan  Co.     290  pp.     Second  edi- 


, 

THE  DEAF,  by  E.   W.  Scripture.     Macmillan 
tion,  revised.     Price   $2.25  postpaid  of   The  Su 


THE  BIRTH  OF  PSYCHE,  by  L.  Charles  Baudouin.     Translated  by  Fred 

Rothwell.      E.    P.    Dutton    Co.      211    pp.      Price    $2.00    postpaid    of    The 

Survey. 
ABNORMAL    BEHAVIOR,    by    Irving   J.    Sands    and    Phyllis    Blanchard. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     482  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  HOPE  OF  THE  VARIANT,  by  John  G.  Gehring.    Charles  Scribner's 

Sons.     252  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Education 

EDUCATION   FOR  MORAL  GROWTH,  by  Henry  Neumann.     D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     383  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

A  FEW  years  ago  books  on  moral  education  had  become  a 
^^  drug  on  the  educational  market:  we  had  been  "moralized" 
into  numbness.  Even  today  one  picks  up  a  book  with  the 
word  "moral"  in  its  title  with  a  considerable  misgiving:  we 
want  no  further  "moralizing"  —  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  understand.  Well,  here  is  a  book  that  carries  the  cheer- 
ing word:  The  first  essential  of  "morality"  is  understanding  — 
''height,  breadth,  depth  of  vision."  And  the  second  requirement 
is  sense  of  direction,  to  which  we  "must  devote  far  more 
thinking  than  is  now  the  rule."  These  two  considerations 
release  us  from  our  ancient  (and  only  too  recent)  moralizings; 
they  throw  us  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  currents  of  educa- 
tional discussion.  We  face  the  issues:  There  can  be  no  moral 
education,  or  any  other  sort,  that  amounts  to  anything,  until 
we  have  found  out,  made  up  our  minds,  at  least  tentatively, 
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The  Amherst  Books 
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The  Coming  of  Man 

By  JOHN  M.  TYLER 

The  coming  of  man  is  a  question  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  scientist,  preacher  and 
layman  for  centuries.  Here  are  the  mature  con- 
clusions of  a  distinguished  biologist  who  has  a 
gift  for  humanizing  his  science.  The  author  of 
"The  New  Stone  Age"  and  "Man  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution"  tells  in  simple  language  the  story 
of  the  steps  by  which  lower  life  grew  into  man- 
hood. In  the  closing  chapter  he  deals  with  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  body  and  nervous 
system.  $2.00 
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MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY 

212  Summer  Street,  Boston 

MJ 

about  the  direction  which  our  individual  and  social  living 
should  take.  We  must  have  direction,  or  we  shall  have 
nothing!  Then,  having  found  a  direction,  we  must  learn  how 
to  move  in  that  direction.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  "moral- 
izing." Here  we  must  employ  all  our  knowledge  of  psychology 
and  all  our  growing  pedagogical  insight.  Education  for 
Moral  Growth  is  just  education  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

None  the  less,  this  book  contains  considerations,  now  largely 
ignored  by  educators  in  general,  which  should  be  taken  into 
account.  If  this  book  were  to  be  widely  used  in  normal  schools 
and  college  departments  of  education,  American  education 
would  gain  immeasurably. 

MOTION  PICTURES  IN  EDUCATION,  by  Don  C.  Ellis  and  Laura 
Thornborough.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  284  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

Visual  methods  have  long  had  a  place  in  education.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  motion  picture  shall  have  a  place,  and  a 
large  place.  This  book  deals  with  the  problems  of  organizing 
the  motion  picture  into  the  equipment  of  the  school  and  into 
the  technic  of  the  day's  work.  Aside  from  these  practical 
problems,  two  brief  chapters  are  devoted  to  discussing  the 
objections  to  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  education  and  their 
advantages.  The  authors  pass  very  easily  over  the  objections: 
most  of  them  are  just  the  objections  of  the  old  fogy  to  any 
new  movement.  But  their  defense  of  the  films  is,  itself,  too 
easy.  Our  schools  are,  by  and  large,  now  places  of  passive 
resistance,  where  children  say  to  teachers:  "Well,  we're  here; 
we  understand  that  you  have  been  hired  to  educate  us;  so,  learn 
us  something — if  you  can!"  Teachers  are  worn  out  by  their 
efforts  to  meet  this  challenge.  If  they  can  transfer  the  job 
to  a  machine,  the  relief  will  be  welcome.  But  education  is 
not  a  matter  of  learning.  It  is  a  matter  of  action.  Every 
such  device  as  the  motion  picture  tends  to  make  the  school  a 
still  more  passive  place.  As  a  bit  of  machinery  in  a  program 
of  action,  the  film  would  have  large  justification.  As  a  new 
bit  of  passivity  in  an  already  too  passive  program  real  edu- 
cators can  watch  its  advances  only  with  increased  apprehension. 

A  MODERN  COLLEGE  AND  A  MODERN  SCHOOL,  by  Abraham  Flex- 
ner.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  142  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

The  second  paper  in  this  small  volume  was  the  occasion, 
some  years  ago,  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  debates  in  all 
American  educational  discussions.  Out  of  that  paper  and  the 
discussion  it  provoked  came  the  Lincoln  School,  of  Teachers' 
College,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  six  years,  "is  at  least 
as  full  of  novelties  as  it  is  of  problems"  and  which,  says  Dr. 
Flexner,  is  still  too  young  to  be  properly  appraised.  Just  as 
in  this  original  paper  on  "A  Modern  School"  the  author  held 
that  the  life  and  interests  of  the  world,  today  (not  excluding 
the  past,  which  is  a  part  of  today),  hold  content  sufficiently 
important  to  form  the  substance  of  the  education  needed  by 
the  youth  of  today,  so  in  his  paper  on  "A  Modern  College" 
he  holds  that  the  minds  of  men  and  women  of  college  age 
can  be  nourished  on  the  implicit  content  of  the  life  they  are 
leading  and  the  lives  they  expect  to  lead.  Colleges,  in  general, 
ignore  both  these  factors  today.  Wholesale  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  college  problems,  including  the  "freshman  flood,"  are 
not  consistent  with  the  pretensions  of  the  college  that  it  is  the 
intellectual  center  of  the  age.  These  problems  must  be  thought 
about.  Dr.  Flexner  continues  to  think  about  them.  This  book 
is  evidence  that  the  thinking  of  America  has  not  yet  touched 
bottom. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THE    CRIMINAL,    b\<    M.     Hamblin    Smith. 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  182  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
INTELLIGENT  TESTING,  by  Rudolf  Pintner.  Henry  Holt.  406  pp. 

Price   $2.50  postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MEAS- 
UREMENTS, by  Walter  Scott  Monroe.  Houghton  MifHin  Co.  364  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AMERICAN  PROBLEMS,  by  Morehouse  and  Graham.  Ginn  &  Co.  567 
pp.  Price  $1.72  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HOW  TO  EXPERIMENT  IN  EDUCATION,  by  William  A.  McCall. 
Macmillan  Co.  281  pp.  Price  $2.60  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

INTELLIGENCE  MEASUREMENT,  by  S.  C.  Kohs.  Macmillan  Co.  312 
pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

RACE  AND  NATIONAL  SOLIDARITV,  by  Charles  C.  Josey.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  227  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Sumey. 

LEARNING  ENGLISH,  by  Annie  Fisher.  Ginn  &  Co.  306  pp.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  by  Du  Pont  De  Nemours.  University  of 
Delaware  Press,  Newark,  Del.  161  pp. 
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A  CHILDREN'S  NOVEL 

The     Romantic     and     Adventurous     Story     of 

Henry  and  His  Travels 

By   A.    C.    Westergaard 

A  remarkable  story,  translated  from  the  Danish,  which  pictures  graph- 
ically European  conditions  today  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  child.  It 
is  told  so  simply  that  any  child  can  understand  and  enjoy  it,  yet  it 
is  real  literature  with  style  and  characterization  of  exceptional 

$2.00 
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Louis    Vntermeyer'i  fi'ny  Anthology   of  PortTj 
for  Children 

THIS   SINGING 
WORLD 

By     the     Editor     of     Modern    American     and 

Modern    Britiih   Poetry 

A  collection  for  children  from  nine  to  sixteen, 
gathered  from  the  poetry  of  the  last  seventy-fire 
years.  There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  poems 
which  include  ballads  such  as  Xoyes's  "The  Highwayman,"  poems  of 
nature,  singing  lyrics  as  lovely  as  anything  in  classic  literature,  and 
delightful  nonsense  verse.  $3.00 
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CAVE  BOYS 

by  H.  M.  Burr, 

author   of  "Tola  of   Telal."  and  "Around  the  Fire." 


Cloth,    $1.75 


Illustrated 


"To  Roland  and  Launcelot  and  the  noble  redskin — on  whom  boyish 
fancies  were  fed  in  the  last  generation — modern  science  and  the  Wells- 
Van  Loon  school  of  historians  have  added  early  man  as  fair  game  for 
the  story-teller.  For  Cave  Boys  the  author,  H.  M.  Burr,  claims  only 
that  'the  Old  Stone  Age  furnishes  the  background.'  .  .  .  An  uncom- 
monly agreeable  book  of  yarns  for  youngsters." — Tke  Surrey. 
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The  ADVENTURES  o/MAYA  THE  BEE 

By  Waldemar  Bonsels 

Hugh  Walpole — "This  is  one  of  the  classics  of  modern  litera- 
ture for  children.  It  is  good  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
world  that  Maya  should  be  receiving  everywhere  so  true  a 
welcome."  Full-color  illustrations.  8vo.  $3.00. 

STORIES  from  the  EARLY  WORLD 

By  R.  M.  Fleming 

The  brave  stories  of  high  deeds  that  have  thrilled  the  people 
of  24  nations  from  the  earliest  times,  brilliantly  retold  for 
children.  Illustrated.  gvo.  $2.50 
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Japanese  Fairy  Tales 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GMFFIS.  $1.60 

Stories  filled  with  oriental  mystery  and  charm.     With  illustra- 
tions in  color. 

Nature's  Craftsmen 

By  ISEZ  N.  McFEE.  $1.75 

Tells   of  the    ants,   bees,   spiders,  caterpillars   and   other   insect 
builders  and   workers.     Fully  illustrated. 
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Ruth  and  Naomi  leave 
for  the  Old  Home 

One  of  200  drawings,  including 
13  pages  in  color  and  a  colored 
inset  on  the  cover,  in  Van  Loon's 
"Story  of  the  Bible."  A  book  every 
bit  as  fascinating  as  his  earlier 
"Story  of  Mankind." 

The  Survey 


Bible      By  Hendrik  Willem 

VAN    LOO 

"Presents  a  story  as  I  personally — and  in  a  most  uncontroversial  way — 
would  like  to  tell  it  to  my  boys  ....  I  have  patiently  read  all  'modern 
Bibles'  and  almost  all  the  endless  'children's  Bibles'  for  the  last  thirty  years 
and  none  satisfied  me  for  my  own  needs  or  for  those  of  my  sons." 

Written  simply,  delightfully,  reverently  by  Van  Loon. 

If  you  have  a  child,  if  you  know  a  child,  if  you  yourself  were  ever  a 
child  with  a  child's  eager  eyes  and  curious  mind — this  is  the  book  for  you. 

Sent  by  return  mail,  postpaid  in  the  United  States,  for  $5.00.  Subscribers' 
personal  checks  are  good  as  gold  with  us. 

112  East  19  Street      New  York  City 
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The     High     Place,     by     James     Branch 

Cabell.    $7.50 
The  Dance  of  Life,  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

$4.00 

Don  Juan,  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  $2.00 
To  introduce  three  of  the  greatest  contem- 
porary books,  we  are  willing  to  send  the  above 
post-paid  to  any  address  for  twelve  dollars. 
This  is  philanthropy  at  its  best,  a  pastime  in 
which  we  seldom  indulge  saving  in  the  case 
of  such  stimulae  as  are  noted  above. 
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New  Books — Second  Hand  Books 
Circulating   Library 

Send      us      your      name      for      our 
monthly    book    list. 

Mail      and      telephone      orders      receive 
prompt   attention. 

Telephone,    Broad    4670 
COME    IN    AND    BROWSE 


THEY  LINGER  AND 
BROWSE 

IF  you  want  to  test  a  man's  head, 
or  his  heart,  or  his  liver,  talk  to 
him,    as   salesman    to    customer, 
over  a  table  of  books. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been 
operating  Survey  bookstands  at  con- 
ferences of  social  workers,  women 
voters  and  kindred  groups.  We  have 
traveled  from  Maine  to  Texas;  we 
have  dragged  tons  of  baggage  across 
train  sheds  while  porters  became  sud- 
denly interested  in  dowagers  with 
handbags ;  we  have  missed  trains, 
which  is  often  little  worse  than 
catching  them.  But  the  law  of  com- 
pensation has  rewarded  us.  We  have 
met  booklovers. 

What  a  lot  of  them  there  are! 
Many  of  them  do  not  call  themselves 
booklovers.  They  have  not  acquired 
the  consciousness  of  kind.  But  they 
do  love  books.  Some  come  boldly 
to  our  book  tables,  some  shyly,  and 
some  to  avoid  their  friends.  Some- 
times they  steal  out  from  meetings 
to  look  at  books.  You  know,  then, 
that  the  speaker  is  going  into  second 
for  the  climb  uphill  to  his  peroration. 

However  they  come,  they  linger 
and  browse,  linger  and  browse.  It  is 
in  those  friendly,  leisurely  times  that 
men  and  women  become  booklovers. 
Acquiring  books  through  book  reviews 
is  well  enough  but  it  is  a  vicarious 
sort  of  book  loving.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  having  the  book  in  your  hand 
and  getting  the  feel  of  it.  You  aren't 
taking  somebody's  word  for  it  then ; 
you  are  judging  for  yourself. 

Throughout  this  broad,  restless 
country  of  ours,  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  have  no 
adequate  means  of  satisfying  their 
craving  for  good  books.  It  is  for 
these  people  that  The  Survey  operates 
traveling  book  stores.  The  average 
book  store  in  a  small  city  or  town, 
if  it  handles  books  on  social  subjects, 
usually  manhandles  them.  The  clerk 
knows  the  book  jacket,  the  price  and 
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OXFORD   BIBLES,    PRAYER 
BOOKS,  ETC. 

ELEVEN    WEST    FORTY-FIFTH    ST. 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


BOOKS  BOUGHT 

One    or   Thousands 

Full    Value    Paid 

Fair    Treatment 
Especially  ivanted: 
FINE  SETS— RARE  BOOKS 

SCHULTE'S    BOOK    STORE 

Dept.    S 
80  FOURTH  AVE,  NEW  YORK 


FIRST     EDITIONS 


JAMES] 

Incorf. 

14ti)est40th  Street 


First   Editions    of    American   and 
English  Authors. 

BOOKS     BY     AND     ABOUT     WALT 
WHITMAN. 

PROGRAMMES. 

BOOKS   AND   PHOTOGRAPHS   RELATING 
TO  THE    DRAMA. 

Visitors    welcome.      Monthly   catalogs    issued. 

ALFRED  E.  GOLDSMITH 

42    LEXINGTON    AVE.,    AT    24th    ST. 


Orientalia 

The  only  shop  in  America  dealing  ex- 
clusively in  books  on  the  East.  Send  for 
our  holiday  catalogues,  listing  not  only 
books  suitable  for  gifts  but  unique  oriental 
textiles  and  art  objects. 

32  West  58  Street     Neie  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Bibliopole 


-B- 


"A  home  without  books  is 
like  a  house  without  windows" 


niMEBAUGH&BROWNE 

471  FIFTH  AYE.    OPP-  LIBRARY. 

If  you    cann«    come    to    our 
slore  "send    for   our  'catalog 


The  Brick  Row  Book  Shop,  Inc. 

19  East  47th  Street 
New  York 

Invites  the  patronage  of  the  book- 
lover.  It  carries  a  large  and  varied 
stock  of  the  best  of  the  new  books ; 
modern  authors  in  first  editions,  rare 
books,  autograph  letters  and  many 
choice  items  of  literary  interest.  Its 
premises  at  the  above  address  suggest 
the  repose  of  a  private  library. 
It  will  send  upon  request  its  newly 
issued  catalogue  of  English  Literature 
before  1800,  including  Old  English 
Plays  and  Johnsoniana. 


Empty  your  purse 
Into  your  head" 


—BEN    FRANKLIN 


M?DEV1TT-I 

WILTON  :r 


HUD5QH  TERMINAL  BLDS. 
CORTLANDT  1779 


those  funny  little  pencil  marks  which 
indicate  his  commission  ;  but  when  you 
ask  him  if  Dewey  has  written  a  new 
book,  he  puts  you  down  as  a  Spanish 
War  veteran.  The  public  libraries 
are  fighting  valiantly  against  piti- 
ful appropriations,  but  theirs  is  not 
an  overwhelming  victory.  Maybe 
some  of  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
take  away  our  book  lists  and  say 
they  are  going  to  have  the  library 
order  the  ones  that  have  been  inspect- 
ed and  checked,  are  successful.  I 
hope  so;  for  a  good  librarian  can 
convert  a  Grace  S.  Richmond  fan 
into  a  James  Harvey  Robinson  dis- 
ciple. If  she  is  patient  and  tactful, 
she  can  do  it  painlessly. 

But  most  of  the  people  we  meet 
want  books  of  their  own,  for  a  book- 
lover's  heaven  is  his  home.  He  wants 
his  books  within  reach.  He  wants 
to  browse  as  much  as  he  wants  to 
read.  There  is  a  difference  between 
chatting  with  friends  at  home  and 
talking  to  them  at  a  mass  meeting 
six  blocks  away. 

At  The  Survey  book  tables  we 
sometimes  believe  we  can  tell  the 
home  lovers  by  the  gentle  way  in 
which  they  handle  books.  On  the 
other  hand,  occasionally  a  man 
snatches  up  a  book  and  opens  it  with 
a  back-breaking  wrench.  We  are  in 
no  doubt  about  him.  His  liver  is 
out  of  order.  There,  if  you  please, 
is  a  new  field  for  preventive  medicine. 
JOHN  D.  KENTDERDINE. 


'TO  lead  a  healthy  life 
•••  read  a  good  book  every 
week  and  take  Dr.  Cabot's 
prescription:  Work,  Play, 
Love,  Worship.  A  full 
course  of  treatment  is 
given  in  the  Survey  As- 
sociates edition  of  "What 
Men  Live  By,"  $1.50. 


RUMANA  McMANIS 

suggests  that  you  find 

THE  HIDDEN  BOOK  SHOP 
74  Broadway 


Catalogue  of  Fine  Books 
from  the  Library  of  Rev. 
Morgan  Dix;  other  Cata- 
logues of  Books  of  General 
Interest  issued  monthly,  Free 
upon  request. 

G.  A.  Baker  &  Co.,  i~ 

144  East  59th  Street 
New  York 


The    only    bookshop    in    the    world 

that  deals  exclusively  in   plays  and 

books  on  the  theater. 

Don't  go  to  the  theater  before  seeing 

the 

Drama  Book  Shop 

29  West  47th  Street 


CHARLES  ROMM 

The  Collectors  Book  Service 
MODERN    FIRST    EDITIONS 

and 

ASSOCIATION    COPIES 

Catalogue  on  Request 
152   FOURTH   AVENUE 

(near  I4th  Street) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FEAR  GOD 
IN  YOUR  OWN  VILLAGE 

By  RICHARD  MORSE 


An  account  "set  forth  in  living  characters"  of  the  re- 
demption of  an  American  village.  The  redemption  is 
neither  pious  nor  dreary. — The  Boston  Transcript. 

Among  all  the  books  on  the  rural  church  and  rural 
social  work  which  have  come  to  us  for  several  years, 
there  has  hardly  been  another  so  crystal-clear  in  its 
vision  of  the  task  for  the  rural  community  organizer, 
so  practically  helpful,  so  delightfully  human  in  its  ap- 
peal.— The  Survey. 

Quite  as  entertaining  as  a  good  novel,  and  to  be  rec- 
ommended to  all  sorts  of  right-minded  human  beings. — 
The  New  York  Sun. 

Nobody  can  afford  to  miss  reading  it,  whether  for  the 
inspiration  of  its  pages  or  for  the  practical  value  of  its 
account,  who  lives  in  any  community  that  needs  to  be 
made  better. — The  Ne<w  York  Times. 

Through  some  200  pages  Mr.  Morse  traces  the  progress 
of  the  campaign,  which  has  lasted  several  years  and 
has  several  more  to  go  before  the  millenium.  But  if  it 
has  not  fully  achieved  its  highest  ideals,  it  has  at  least 
transformed  the  village  and  gone  far  toward  putting  the 
fear  of  God,  yes,  and  the  love  of  fellow-men,  into  that 
village.  The  story  is  well  told  in  addition  to  being  worth 
telling. — The  Springfield  Republican. 

Always  interesting,  and  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
matters  of  vital  concern,  here  is  a  book  of  exceptional 
common  sense  and  clarity  of  vision  that  ministers  and 
laymen  of  every  fellowship  ought  to  read  and  ponder. 
— The  Christian  Register. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  arresting  volume  and  as  enter- 
taining as  it  is  significant.1 — The  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Morse  has  told  his  story  simply  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  frankness  not  usual  from  a  ministerial  pen. 
The  book  is  entertaining,  as  all  books  that  deal  with 
idealistic  and  successful  efforts  are. — The  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

But  most  of  all  should  this  book  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  teach  and  preach  religion,  for  it 
sets  forth  in  practical  suggestions  and  lessons  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future^-clean-souled,  pure-minded,  co- 
operative living,  inspired  and  made  beautiful  by  an 
honest  "fear  of  God." — The  Publishers'  Weekly. 


Special  Rate  to  Survey  Readers, 
$1.00  postpaid 

THE    SURVEY,    112    East    19th    Street 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  me  one 
copy  of  "FEAR  .  GOD  IN  YOUR  OWN  VILLAGE,"  by 
Richard  Morse. 


— 


Name     

Post   Office    
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£ 

State     


International  Affairs 

THE  MALALDY   OF   EUROPE,   by   M.   B.   Ravage.     Macmillan  Co.     250 
pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EVEN  greater  than  the  problem  of  Salvaging  Civilization 
is  the  problem  of  Salvaging  Wasted  Intelligence.  Here 
is  a  remarkable  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Amer- 
ican who  is  at  all  capable  of  thinking,  and  particularly  by 
every  American  whose  function  it  is  to  shape  and  direct  public 
opinion.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  every  European, 
particularly  by  the  innumerable  Poincares  and  Mussolinis  and 
Stinnes  who  now  play  the  part  of  tragic  destiny  for  Europe. 

We  lack  space  to  recount  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Ravage  says  in 
this  book.  But  that  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be,  for  the  diagnosis 
given  to  Europe's  malady  is  so  searching,  so  detailed,  and  withal 
so  dramatic  that  an  attempt  to  tell  would  be  an  imposition  not 
only  upon  the  book  but  upon  the  prospective  reader.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  this  is  the  first  of  all  the 
post-war  books  we  have  found  (to  be  sure,  we  have  not  read 
all  of  them)  which  adequately  digs  underneath  the  appearances 
of  things  European  and  discovers  the  obscure  psychological 
springs  of  European  behavior.  For  Europe's  malady  is  above 
all  psychological.  Most  of  the  economic  and  political  remedies 
proposed  misfire  because  they  are  concerned  with  outer  symp- 
toms rather  than  with  the  mental  and  emotional  causes  under- 
lying Europe's  troubles.  The  cure,  if  cure  there  be,  must  in- 
volve a  fundamental  psychological  reshaping  of  Europe.  The 
task  of  thinking  that  out  is  of  no  mean  dimensions.  It  is  the 
task,  however,  to  which  all  serious  minded  students  of  world 
affairs  must  increasingly  address  themselves. 

One  other  surprising  thing  about  Mr.  Ravage  is  that,  un- 
like so  many  bitter  and  disillusioned  radicals  and  progressives, 
he  really  understands  America  and  appreciates  to  the  full  the 
significant  part  which  her  historic  enterprise  as  a  nation  can 
play  in  the  reshaping  of  Europe. 

H.  A.   OvERSTREET 

EUROPE   SINCE    1918,    by   Herbert  Adams   Gibbons.      The    Century    Co. 

622  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
CHRIST  OR  MARS?   by   Will  /rein.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     188  pp.     Price 

$1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  TODAY,   by  Roth   Williams.     Henry  Holt 

&  Co.     223  pp.     Price  $2.25   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
A     STUDY    OF    INTERNATIONAL     GOVERNMENT,     by    Jessie     W. 

Hughan.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.     401  pp.     Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Tht 

Survey. 
THE   HERO  OF    THE   FILIPINOS,    by    Charles   E.    Russell    and   E.    B. 

Rodriguez.      The    Century    Co.      392    pp.      Price    $3.00    postpaid    of    The 

Survey. 
ROME  OR  DEATH,  by  Carleton  Beats.     The-  Century  Co.     347  pp.     Price 

$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
CHINA:    YESTERDAY   AND   TODAY*,   by   B.    T.    Williams.     Thomas   Y. 

Crowell  Co.     613  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
INDIA  IN  FERMENT,  by  Claude  H.   Van  Tyne.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     252 

pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 


Industry 


THE   LABOUR  PARTY'S  AIM,   by  seven  members  of  the   Labour  Party. 

George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.     96  pp.     Price  $.36  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  RAILWAY'S  AND  THE  PEOPLE,  by  Sterling  P.  King.     Four  Seas 

Co.,  Boston.     170  pp.     Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
WE    AND    OUR    WORK,    by    Joseph    F.    Johnson.      American    Vinvpoint 

Society,   a   department  of  Boni  Gf  Liveright,  Inc.     301   pp.     Price   $2.15 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
OUT   OF  WORK,   by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.     Alfred  A.   Knopf.     96   pp.     Price 

$1.00   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
STABILIZATION,  by  E.  M.  H.  Lloyd.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     141  pp.     Price 

$1.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
THE   WORKER  AND   THE    STATE,    by   Frank   Tillyard.     E.   P.   Button 

Co.     298  pp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
COOPERATIVE    MARKETING,    by   Herman   Steen.      Doubleday   Ptge   & 

Co.     366  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
MARXISM   VERSUS    SOCIALISM,    by    Vladimir  Simkhovitch.      Columbia 

University  Press.     298  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
WORKERS'    NON-PROFIT    CO-OPERATIVES,    by    James    E.    Wiggins. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.      182  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The 

Survey. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS,  by  Gertrude  Wil- 
liams. P.  S.  King  &  Son.,  Ltd.  260  pp.  Price  6s. 

WAGES  IN  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY,  by  J.  W.  F.  Rome.  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  Ltd.  174  pp.  Price  Ws  6d. 

CO-OPERATIVE  DEMOCRACY,  by  ' James  P.   Warbasse.     Macmillan  Co. 

493  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    WORKER    IN    MODERN    ECONOMIC    SOCIETY,    by    Douglas, 

Hitchcock   and   Atkins.      University    of    Chicago   Press.      929    pp.      Price 

$4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
MODERN  INDUSTRIALISM,  by  Frank  L.  McVey.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Second  edition.     358  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 


THE  PRISON  WORLD 

A  Journal  of  Crime   and   Correction 

A  national  monthly  digest  of  news 
for  prison,  parole  and  pro- 
bation officers  and  social  workers. 

Published  for  Massachusetts  Prison  Association. 

Henry  A.  Higgins,  Editor, 
Barrister's  Hall,  25  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Subscription  $1.00  a  year 


CHILDREN'S    CASE-WORK 

Case    Studies — Case    No.    1.     Edited    by    Miss    Georgia    G.    Ralph. 
Particularly  rateable  for  case  conferences  and  courses  in  children's 
work.  Single  copy — Thirty  Cents.     25  copies  or  more — 25  Cents  each 
Bulletin    No.   7— What    Dependent   Children   Need.     Edited   by   C    V. 
Williams.  Price — Fifty   Cents 

Bulletin    No.    9 — Condensed    Report    of    a    Surrey    of    Juvenile    Delin- 
quency in  Rochester,   N.   Y.     By  Henry  W.   Thurston. 

Price— Fifty  Centt 

Published  by  the  CHILD  WELFARE   LEAGUE  OF   AMERICA, 
130  East  22d   Street,   New  York 


Positive  Health  Series 

"The  Official  Text  of  the  Women's  Foundation  for 
Health" 

Containing  simple,  authoritative  material  by  McCoIlum,  White, 
Taft,  Cannon,  and  Lindeman,  on  constructive  health  building 
through  proper  exercise,  nutrition,  recreation,  and  mental 
health.  $1.00 

WOMEN'S  FOUNDATION  FOR  HEALTH,  INC. 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE  AMERICAN  CHILD 

Published  monthly,  $2.00  per  year 

As  full  of  life  and  thrill 

as    any    American    child 

Read  it  and  see  for  yourself 

Subscription  or  sample  copy  from  National  Child  Labor 

Committee,  1230  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


PRACTICAL  AIDS  TO  AMERICANIZATION 

CIVICS  CATECHISM 

ON  THE  RIGHTS  AND   DUTIES  OF  AMERICAN   CITIZENS 
In  Fnglhfc  and   12  Foreign  Language  Editions,   the   TfogH**    Text  Par- 
allel-Colnmning   the    12    Foreign    Language    Versions— XroWc,    Croatia,, 
French.     German,     Italian,     Lithuanian,     Polish,     Portugese,     Slav*. 

Slovenian  and  Spanish. 
Price:    10    cents    each.     Special    reductions   in   quantity    orders. 

NATIONAL   CATHOLIC  WELFARE    CONFERENCE 
1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,   N.W.  Washington,  D.   C. 


Women  Lobbyists 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  WOMEN'S  JOINT  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE  is  the  title  of  a  significant  article  on 
women  in  legislative  work,  by  Elizabeth  Eastman,  appearing  in 
the  November  issue  of 


THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


CUScial 


the  National  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
00  Lexington  Arennt,  New   York 


20  cents  single  copy 


$2.00  yearly  subscription 


The  Public  Health  Nurse 

A  monthly  magazine  for  all  those  interested   in  public  health 
nuning  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

Sent  to  all  members.     Non-members  may  subscribe  at  $3.00  a 
year.     Single  copies  35  cents  each. 

Official    publication   of   the    National   Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,   370  Seventh  Avenue,   New  York  City. 


HAMPTON  INSTITCTE-vTA*  Southern  Workman  is  an 
illustrated  monthly  magazine,  founded  by  General  Armstrong 
and  published  since  1872  by  Hampton  Institute,  Va.  Price,  $i 
per  year,  in  advance ;  single  copy,  10  cents.  Deals  with  vital 
problems  which  affect  Negroes  and  Indians  and  gives  latest 
developments  in  race  adjustment 

Hampton  also  publishes  illustrated  leaflets  for  teachers — 
10  cents,  $i  per  dozen,  $6  per  hundred:  "Games  for  Ele- 
mentary Grades'';  "American  Authors'  Birthdays'1;  "Thanks- 
giving Suggestion?" ;  "December  Suggestions,"  etc.  List  on 
application  to  Publication  Office. 


Survey  Reprints 


financial  Federation*.  By  William  J.  Norton,  director  o/  the 
Detroit  Community  Union.  25  cents.  6  copies  Si. 00. 

Welfare  Federation*.  B\  Edward  T.  Define,  contributing  editor 
of  The  Sun-ey.  50  cents.  3  copies  $i. 

The  Unprintable  Text  Book.  By  Joseph  K.  Han,  associate  editor 
of  The  Survey,  jo  cents.  11  copies  $i. 

Send  <•*•**•*•.  money  order  or  scamps  to 
The  Survey        112  East  19th  Street        New  York  City 


TRUTH 

about  the 

BIBLE  ,s 

STUDY  COURSE  Ifr 

Ft*  Homes,  Ckircfces,     /£/ 

rv 
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Some  of  the  New  APPLETON  Publications 


"We  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the 
'Life  and  Confessions  of  a  Psycholo- 
gist by  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  documents  -we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  His  book  must 
be  a  great  addition  to  anyone's  table 
of  books."— World's  Work. 


INDIA  IN  FERMENT 

By  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne 

For  the  startling  material  in  this  book,  Mr. 
Van  Tyne,  head  of  the  Department  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  went  to  Ghandi, 
to  Lord  Reading,  to  the  people  of  all  classes 
in  India,  high  and  low.  He  presents  firsthand 
facts  and  opinions.  $2.00 


LIFE  and 
CONFESSIONS 

PSYCHOLOGIST 

by 
G.  STANLEY  HALL, 

I.I..  D. 

Illustrated    $5.00 


CHRIST  or  MARS? 

By  Will  Irwin 

A  most  timely  book  contributing 
something  vital  to  the  great  subject 
of  world  peace.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
all  straight-thinking  people  who  real- 
ize the  utter  futility  of  war.  By  the 
author  of  "The  Next  War."  $1.50 


"Amid  the  steady  flow  of  autobiographies 
none  ought  to  be  more  welcome  than  those 
which  tell  of  lives  devoted  to  science  and 
of  thought  unselfishly  given  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind.  By  jar,  the  most 
remarkable  of  them,  in  its  appeal  to  read- 
ers both  lay  and  expert,  is  the  book  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  A  more  unique  self- 
revelation  has  perhaps  never  before  been 
given  the  world." — The  Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 


CURES 

By  James  J.  Walsh, 

ML  D. 

The  famous  physician-psychologist  tells  the 
entertaining  story  of  popular  "panaceas  for 
human  ills"  from  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
the  day  of  Coue.  It  is  an  amazing  history 
of  human  credulity.  $2.00 


"Dr.  Neumann's  book  is  an  exceptional 
piece  of  "writing  in  the  freshness  of  its 
point  of  view,  the  vital  quality  of  the 
concept  set  forth,  and  the  skillful  com- 
bination between  the  scholarly  and  the 
popular." — George  H.  Betts,  Professor 
of  Religious  Education,  Northwestern 
University. 


EDUCATION 

for 
MORAL  GROWTH 

by 
HENRY  NEUMANN, 

PH.  D. 

Instructor  in  Ethics  and  Education, 

Ethical    Culture    School,   New    York 

City.  $2.50 


"The  book  is  an  inspiring  and  stimulat- 
ing presentation  of  the  problems  of  eth- 
ical training  of  our  youth,  and  offers  a 
genuine  contribution  towards  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  how  to  raise  the  moral 
and  ethical  ideals  of  a  democratic  peo- 
ple."— Louis  Marks,  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 


NOWHERE  ELSE 
IN   THE  WORLD 

By  Jay  William  Hudson 

"The  story  of  a  soul  in  revolt  against  the 
America  of  today" — a  novel  that  is  an  inter- 
pretive survey  of  our  present  day  life.  Here 
is  a  book  of  powerful  appeal  by  the  author  of 
"Abbe  Pierre."  $2.00 


J.HARDIN&SON 

By  Brand   Whitlock 

All  America  is  torn  by  those  oppos- 
ing forces  which  may  be  called  the 
Puritan  and  Pagan  spirits.  How 
powerful  is  the  effect  of  a  novel 
which  shows  these  forces  in  action! 
Such  a  novel  is  this — real  as  life 
is  real.  $2.00 


31  STORIES 

By  Thirty  and  One  Authors 

The  peak  of  short  story  writing  of  the  day — 
a  collection  including  one  of  the  best  stories  of 
each  of  thirty-one  leading  English  writers,  from 
Aumonier  and  Bennett,  to  Wells  and  Zangwill. 
Stories  of  all  kinds  to  suit  every  mood.  $2.50 


A  new  addition  to  that  distinguished 
series,  "The  Conduct  of  the  Mind  Series," 
edited  by  Professor  Joseph  E.  Jastrow. 
"The  Control  of  the  Social  Mind"  is  a 
clear-sighted  discussion  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  individual  becomes  fitted 
into  the  complex  life  of  the  group. 


THE  CONTROL 

of  the 
SOCIAL  MIND 

by 
ARLAND  D.  WEEKS 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 

College.  $2.25 


"Social  psychology,"  says  Dr.  Jastrow  in 
his  introduction,  "has  come  to  occupy  the 
center  of  the  stage."  Professor  Weeks' 
book  is  of  timely  significance  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  social  conditions 
and  progressive  trends  of  the  day.  It  is 
enriched  with  concrete  illustrations. 


APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 

By  H.  L.  Rolling  worth  and 
A.  T.  Poffenberger 

A  newly  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
standard  volume  which  now  covers  the  chief 
advances  made  in  the  field  of  applied  psychology 
during  recent  years.  $2.50 


WALKING 
FOR  HEALTH 

By  Alvah  H.  Doty 

M.  D. 

Showing  why  walking  is  essential  as 
a  health  insurer  and  how  best  to 
take  this  form  of  exercise.  "A  great 
many  people,"  says  Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh,  "want  the  secret  of  health. 
Here  it  is."  $1.00 


AMERICAN  NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENT 

By  Grant  Overton 

The  book  that  makes  other  books  of  the  Au- 
tumn twice  as  delightful — a  discussion  of  lead- 
ing authors,  their  lives  and  works,  and  a  guide 
to  the  best  publications  of  the  season.  Published 
jointly  by  Doran,  Doubleday,  Scribner  and 
Appleton.  At  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by 
the  publishers  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 


35  West  32nd  St., 
New  York 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 


25   Bedford   St., 
London 
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IMPERAHVE-The  quality 
that  makes  Bachrach  portraits 
so  desirable  is  the  product  of 
time  and  care- Appointments 
must  be  made  at  once  to  insure 
delivery  for  Christmas. 

Bachrach  photographs  at 
*I8  the  doz~up,  areXmas 
gifts  ihatyou  can  easily 
afford  to  (jive -and  thatyour 
friends  will  always  treasure 


Photographs  of  Distin&ion 
New  York — 507  Fifth  Avenue  Boston — 647  Boylston  Street 

Studios  in  twenty-six  other  Eastern  Cities 
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A  Glimpse  Ahead 


THE  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande  region 
of    New    Mexico    were    converted    to    Roman 
Catholicism  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest. 
At  Christinas,  in  two  of  the  pueblos,  San  Felipe 
and   Santo  Domingo,  the   Indian   dancers  sweep  into 
the  candle  lighted  nave  of  the  church  to  honor  the 
Christ-child  with  gorgeous  symbolic  ceremonial,  while 
the   priest   in   his   robes   stands   before   the   altar   and 
blesses  them. 

In  the  December  Survey  Graphic,  Elizabeth  Shep- 
ley  Sergeant  will  describe  her  night  trip  through  the 
desert  last  Christmas  to  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Dom- 
ingo and  masses  in  the  churches  followed  by  Buffalo 
and  War  Dances.  Night  in  a  hospitable  Pueblo 
house,  breakfast  with  a  Pueblo  family,  Christmas  Day 
celebrated  by  Indian  feasting  and  dancing — here  is  an 
unique  American  picture,  which  will  be  short-lived  on 
our  continent  if  Commissioner  Burke  succeeds  in  put- 
ting a  final  ban  on  the  Pueblo  ceremonies. 

Henry  Ford 

is  doing  something  on  the  River  Rouge  in  the  way 
of  water  power  development  which  is  uneconomic  as 
yet — but  it  is  fascinating. 

Ford  began  in  his  boyhood  with  a  waterwheel  on 
the  same  stream.  Today  there  is  the  tremendous 
River  Rouge  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
which  has  transferred  a  great  chunk  of  Pittsburgh — 
blast  furnaces,  by-product  ovens  and  the  work  that 
goes  on  with  them — into  the  Detroit  suburbs.  Further 
up  the  river  there  is  Ford's  owrn  home  at  Dearborn 
with  Dam  No.  I  and  his  pond  stocked  with  fish. 
Above,  the  stream  grows  smaller  and  here  and  there 
on  old  mill  sites,  some  of  them  unused  for  half  a 
century,  Henry  Ford  is  putting  up  new  dams,  modern 
turbines  and  small  factory  buildings.  He  is  trans- 
ferring to  them  tiny  departments  from  his  great  High- 
land Park  plant. 

The  experiment  is  small  as  yet.  It  may  fizzle  out. 
a  rich  man's  plaything.  But  it  may  be  that  Ford  is 
working  on  a  force  that  will  break  up  cities  and  get 
people  back  into  the  country,  an  invention  as  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence  as  the  Ford  car  itself.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Ford  "fooled"  with  a  play  car 
in  his  boyhood  also. 

And  whatever  else  can  be  said  about  Ford,  he  clings 
to  an  idea  until  he  has  squeezed  it  dry. 

An  interview  with  Henry  Ford  on  his  River  Rouge 
experiment  will  be  just  one  of  the  features  of  the 
forthcoming  special  number  of  Survey  Graphic  on  the 
White  Revolution. 

Leaves  from  a  Psychologist's  Dictionary 

It  was  Sidney  Smith  who  on  a  hot  day  offered  the 
wish  that  he  could  take  off  his  flesh  and  sit  in  his 
bones.  The  newer  psychologists  have  exhibited  us 
rather  in  our  nerves;  so  much  so  that  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  jargon  about  complexes  and  introverts  and 
the  subconscious  we  come  near  forgetting  that  we 
have  flesh  and  blood  and  the  modern  substitute  for 


fig  leaves.  Mrs.  Wembridge  (p.  156)  specialized  in 
psychology  in  her  university  study  and  teaching  and 
has  applied  it  to  her  work  as  clinical  psychologist  with 
women  who  come  under  the  Women's  Protective  As- 
sociation of  Cleveland.  It  is  her  happy  gift  to  give 
us  the  life  stories  of  girls  in  a  few  swift  strokes  as 
racy  as  their  own  slang — and  presto,  the  sketch  has 
set  a  problem  of  behavior  more  deftly  against  the 
modern  knowledge  of  emotion  and  impulse  than  a 
thick  scientific  volume.  More  of  these  sketches  will 
lighten  The  Survey  the  coming  year. 

The  Humanizing  of  Knowledge 

The  conclusion  of  Professor  Robinson's  series  of  es- 
says in  this  issue  (p.  160)  coincides  with  their  publica- 
tion in  book  form  by  George  H.  Doran  &  Co.  The  vol- 
ume contains  material  which  we  have  not  used,  the  total 
text  being  about  twice  the  length  of  the  published 
essays.  It  is  a  small  book  but  a  potent  one,  highly 
charged  with  Professor  Robinson's  faculty  of  making 
his  readers  think — making  them  want  to  stretch  their 
minds  and  their  imaginations  and  bear  a  hand  in  that 
fine  new  order  of  citizenship  which  is  on  its  way. 

The  Doran  Company  has  brought  out  for  us  a 
Survey  Associates  edition  of  The  Humanizing  of 
Knowledge.  It  is  exactly  like  the  publisher's  edition 
but  it  bears  our  imprint  and  the  little  Survey  ship 
sailing  gaily  over  the  cover. 

It  will  be  sent  postpaid  in  the  United  States  by 
return  mail  for  $1.50,  or  four  copies  will  be  sent 
postpaid  to  one  or  more  addresses  for  $5. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

GEO.  WASHINGTON  doubtless  carried  a 
surveyor's  chain  with  him,  made  up  of  such 
links  as  we  are  employing  on  this  page,  when  as  a  young 
surveyor  he  set  out  into  the  wilderness  around  the 
head  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Gunther's  chain  with  its 
hundred  links  was  the  common  measuring  instrument 
in  homesteading  and  in  laying  out  our  early  Amer- 
ican communities.  So  there  is  symbolism  in  our  border. 

FEW  authors  run  such  a  gauntlet  of  neighborly 
reviewers  as  the  director  of  Penn  School  on  St. 
Helena  Island  (p.  148).  She  sends  word  under  date 
of  October  3  of  the  reception  accorded  the  first  of 
her  series  which  appeared  in  the  October  Graphic, 
"I  read  it  all,  word  for  word,  to  the  Midders  yesterday 
amid  much  bowings  of  heads  and  ejaculations  of 
'That's  so,'  'It's  the  truth.'  And  they  all  seemed  to 
like  it.  Saturday  night  I  have  all  the  Island  workers 
in  to  read  it  to  them — and  they  will  be  the  real  critics, 
for  they  are  the  young  race." 

MR.  DEVINE'5  association  as  editor  and  con- 
tributing editor  of  The  Survey  and  its  pre- 
decessors has  extended  over  twenty-five  years.  There 
is  scarcely  a  field  of  modern  philanthropy  which  has  not 
gained  by  his  activity  and  his  creative  thought.  For 
the  past  three  years,  aside  from  his  Coal  Commission 
work,  he  ha=  turned  from  administrative  tasks  here 


and  abroad  to  the  lecture  platform;  speaking  from 
coast  to  coast.  Critiques  of  the  Coal  Commission's 
recommendations  and  further  exhibits  drawn  from 
its  store  of  findings  are  to  appear  in  later  issues.  For 
the  fuel  problem  will  be  up  as  never  before  this  winter, 
from  the  coal  bin  to  Congress,  and  Mr.  Devine's 
article  affords  a  broad  approach  to  it. 

IN  that  black  chaos  pictured  by  the  daily  news  from 
Germany,  the  last  month  should  have  brought  one 
ray  of  light.  The  Quakers  are  returning,  backed  by 
the  newly  organized  American  Committee  for  the 
Relief  of  German  Children,  which  is  appealing  to  all 
America  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  despairing  people.  Gen- 
eral Henry  T.  Allen,  who  commanded  the  American 
forces  in  the  Ruhr  and  recently  revisited  Germany, 
heads  the  committee;  Harvey  D.  Gibson  is  its  treas- 
urer. Money  and  supplies  will  be  administered  by 
members  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
through  the  central  clearing  house  of  German  relief 
agencies  which  they  organized  when  they  withdrew 
more  than  a  year  ago.  At  last  we  are  realizing  in 
terms  of  human  misery  that  fantastic  and  apparently 
unending  fall  of  the  mark.  Whfle  sixteen  millions 
of  Germans  are  in  desperate  straits  for  food  there 
can  be  no  peace  in  the  mind  or  business  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Lynd  who  writes  of  them  (p.  138) 
is  known  to  readers  of  The  Survey  for  his  challenging 
article  a  year  ago  on  labor  conditions  in  Elk  Basin, 
based  on  a  summer's  experience  in  a  Wyoming  oil 
field  which  he  spent  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Micsions.  Last  summer  he  spent  in  Germany 
and  his  impressions  are  equally  arresting. 

"C  IFTEEN  years  ago  Joseph  Stella,  then  an  art 
JT  student,  was  engaged  as  an  interpreter  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey.  As  such  he  took  part  in  the  first 
inductive  investigation  made  in  this  country  of  the 
problem  of  industrial  accidents.  We  had  no  appropria- 
tion for  art  but  we  arranged  that  for  three  days  each 
week  he  turn  from  visiting  families  of  Italian  work- 
men who  had  gone  to  their  death  at  work  and  use  his 
pencil  and  crayon  in  translating,  in  a  freer  sense,  the 
meaning  of  life  and  labor  in  the  steel  district.  There- 
after came  his  studies  in  France  and  Italy  and  his 
emergence  as  a  distinctive  figure  in  the  field  of  modern 
art. 

T-\ECENTRALIZATION— the  need  for  each 
i-^  community  to  shoulder  and  organize  its  own  job 
for  the  children — was  the  note  struck  by  Mr.  Hoover 
as  president  of  the  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion at  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Detroit  in  October. 
This  was  emphasized  in  the  discussion  that  followed, 
and  the  argument  carried  a  step  further — that  in- 
creased appropriations  are  not  so  fundamental  for  the 
improvement  of  child  health  as  a  sense  of  direct 
responsibility  within  the  home  and  the  home  town. 
The  program  combined  with  the  technical  and  pro- 
fessional work  of  doctors,  dentists,  nutritional  and 
educational  specialists,  the  point  of  view  of  the  laity, 
and  of  parents  particularly.  It  afforded  the  first  de- 
monstration of  the  organized  strength  of  the  con- 
solidated organization  of  the  field. 
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THE  BREAKER 
Drawing  by  Herbert  Pullinger 

Three  more  of  Mr.  Pullinger's  penetrating  sketches  of  the 
Pennsylvania   collieries   are   published   on   following   pages 
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COAL 


By  EDWARD  T.  DEV1NE 


^  il  dollars 
^*—^  ^  spent  in  an 
official  investigation  and 
a  self-survey  of  a  single 
industry,  initiated,  car- 
ried out  and  reported 
within  eleven  months — 
both  in  speed  and  in 
magnitude  this  appears 
to  be  a  record  which  is 

unequalled  among  either  • 

official   or  private    investigations  in  any  field. 

Coal  is  the  first  of  the  great  basic  industries  to 
be  studied  in  any  country,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  on 
any  such  scale  and  under  such  favorable  conditions. 
Unlike  its  predecessors,  President  Harding's  "Fact- 


P  WARDS  Here  we  have  perhaps  the  first  clear  and  comprehen-  with  the  resulting  un- 
of  a  million  sive  exposition,  by  a  member  of  the  United  States  certainty  and  irregularity 
and  a  half  Coal  Commission,  of  its  work  and  outstanding  con- 
clusions. The  work  was  completed  in  September,  the 
reports  have  been  issued  in  brief  through  newspaper 
releases  during  recent  weeks;  the  conclusions  have 
been  accepted  by  President  Coolidge  as  the  basis  for 
the  administration's  program  before  Congress.  Mr. 
Devine  approached  the  task,  which  has  engrossed 
the  energies  of  the  commissioners  and  a  large  staff 
of  experts  for  an  entire  year,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  social  worker  and  an  economist.  As  a  ground- 
work for  discussion,  such  an  exposition  is  invaluable. 


of  employment,  giving 
the  miner  a  short  year 
in  the  aggregate,  but 
distributed  in  such  a  way 
— two  or  three  days  a 
week — that  the  idle  time 
cannot  be  utilized  to  ad- 
vantage in  other  occupa- 
tions. The  commission 
was  told  not  to  overlook 
the  special  problems  of 
the  anthracite  industry 
or  those  of  the  soft  coal  industry;  those  of  the 
domestic  consumer  or  of  the  industrial  consumer; 
the  problems  of  the  industry — meaning  by  that 
all  who  are  engaged  in  it,  miners  and  their 
helpers,  managers  and  investors,  dealers  and  car- 


Finding"  Coal  Commission  had  no  acute  situation     riers — or  those  of  the  government  in  relation  to 
to  handle,  no  strike  to   settle  or  prices  to   fix  or     the  industry, 
priorities  to  determine. 


It  was  not  created  to  dis- 
charge any  administrative  or  judicial  function.  It 
was  not  to  act  as  coal  distributor  or  arbitrator  in 
current  disputes.  Economics  and  engineering  fur- 
nished its  vocabulary  and  prescribed  its  methods. 
Politics,  big  sticks,  and  magic  were  tabu.  It  was  to 
find  out  the  facts  and  to  make  recommendations — 
the  facts  about  the  coal  industry:  production,  trans- 
portation, distribution,  and  consumption;  marg'ns, 
profits,  and  earnings  of  operators,  wholesalers,  iob- 
bers,  and  retailers;  the  daily  and  th--  annual  earnings 
of  mine  workers  and  the  conditions,  social  and 


Two  appropriations,  one  of  $200,000  and  an- 
other of  $400,000,  were  placed  by  Congress  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commission.  This  is  not  equivalent 
to  one  appropriation  of  $600,000,  as  the  earlier 
plans  had  to  be  made  and  carr'ed  out  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  entire  undertaking  would  have 
to  be  completed  for  the  orig  nal  sum.  The  Con- 
gress later  rccepted  the  commission's  own  estimate 
of  the  additional  amount  required,  and  of  this 
an  unexpended  balance  of  something  less  than 
$20,000  will  be  returned  to  the  treasury.  This 
$600,000  however  is  less  than  half,  probably  less 


sanitary,  under  which  they  live;  the  causes  of  friction  than  one-third,  of  the  total  investment  in  fact-finding 

and  of  strikes;  the  causes  of  high  prices  and  wastes,  and  interpretation   applied  within  the  year  to  the 

and  the  means  of  preventing  them:  the  reasons  for  ronl  industry.     We  do  not  know  what  was  spent  by 

the   irregular   operation   of   the  bituminous  mines,  anthracite  operators,  local  district   associations   of 
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bituminous  operators,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers, 
railroad  executives,  public  utilities,  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  answering  the  questions  put  to 
them  by  the  commission,  and  in  their  own  inquiries; 
but  we  do  happen  to  know  what  the  special  national 
committee  of  the  bituminous  operators  raised  from 
the  industry  and  spent  in  conducting  a  supplementary 
or  parallel  investigation  of  their  own.  For  this 
purpose,  and  to  prepare  their  case  for  submission 
to  the  commission  and  to  the  public,  the  committee 
engaged  eminent  counsel  and  a  large  force  of  ex- 
perts. Evidently  the  public  was  largely  in  the  mind 
of  the  operators,  since  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  instructive  of  their  numerous  published  reports 
appeared  too  late  for  any  possible  use  by  the  com- 
mission, some  of  them  after  its  final  adjournment. 
In  the  early  weeks  of  its  existence  this  committee 
had  promised  to  file  a  report  of  its  own  finances. 
On  «the  last  afternoon  of  the  commission's  official 
life  a  messenger  appeared  from  them  with  the 
promised  report.  It  was  for  one  thousand  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars.  To  this  net  total  of  a 


million  and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars  enough 
v/ould  no  doubt  be  added  by  the  expenditures  of 
other  interested  parties  to  bring  the  total  to  over 
a  million  and  a  half,  of  which  the  major  portion 
was  spent  in  self-survey  and  self-defense  by  the 
industry  and  by  interests  related  to  it,  and  only  the 
minor  part  for  the  official  investigation. 

The  ex  parte  evidence  presented  by  the  industry 
must  not  be  undervalued.  Much  of  it,  taken  by 
itself,  would  be  misleading;  but  as  evidence  to  be 
subjected  to  scrutiny,  corroboration,  and  analysis, 
as  supplementing  and  perhaps  in  some  particulars 
correcting  the  work  of  the  commission,  it  is  well 
worth  all  that  it  cost.  Even  without  the  special 
incentive  which  was  present  in  this  instance,  it  would 
be  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  investors  and  work- 
ers in  any  major  industry  to  make  a  similarly  search- 
ing study  of  their  assets  and  liabilities.  The  next 
million  and  a  half  might  well  be  spent  jointly  by  the 
government  and  the  farmers  in  finding  out  about 
agriculture.  The  government  in  fact  is  doing  its 
share  of  this  very  well  already.  As  the  part  which 
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the  operators  and  dealers  spent  must  have  come 
from  the  realized  or  the  anticipated  profits  of  the 
industry,  the  question  is,  What  does  the  public  get 
for  the  million  or  two  thus  spent  in  its  interest? 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  commission.  Certainly  there  is  among  them 
no  panacea.  Profound  originality,  sensational 
"solutions."  simple  answers  to  the  "problem"  in 
words  of  one  syllable,  are  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  commission's  reports.  The  commission  recom- 
mends against  government  ownership,  against  price- 
fixing  by  the  government,  against  the  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  against  the  compulsory 
unionization  of  non-union  territory,  against  com- 
pulsory incorporation  of  the  miners'  union.  It  does 
not  find  a  solution  of  the  coal  problem  in  the  con- 
version of  coal  into  electricity  at  the  mines,  however 
thrilling  the  prospects  in  that  direction  may  be  to 
the  Utopian  dreamer,  and  however  sensible  it  may 
be  for  some  railroads  and  industries  to  move  at  once 


in  the  direction  of  the  use  of  electric  power  so 
generated.  Those  who  yearn  for  utter  simplicity  in 
matters  essentially  complex,  or  those  who  have  al- 
ready arrived  at  it  and  can  tell  you  in  a  paragraph 
"all  there  is  in  the  coal  problem,"  will  find  the  report 
timid  or  vague  or  futile  and  certainly  disappointing, 
and  will  get  no  benefit  or  satisfaction  from  it. 

Those  who  have  reasons  for  discrediting  the 
report  or  for  diverting  public  attention  from  its 
recommendations  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  saying 
that  you  can  prove  anything  from  it.  Unfortunately 
for  them  this  is  not  the  case.  You  canno*  prove 
from  this  report,  for  example,  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  under  its  present  leadership  and  as  organ- 
ized in  its  locals  is  a  consistently  law-abiding  and 
contract-keeping  organization.  You  cannot  prove 
that  when  it  charges  lawlessness  against  non-union 
operators  and  their  mine  guards  the  union  itself 
comes  with  clean  hands.  They  would  like  very  much 
to  prove  this.  What  you  can  prove  is  that  the 
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•  PARTIALLY  ORSANIZED 
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Classification  of  a  particular  district  as  between  union  and  non-union  is  often  difficult,  since  a  district  may  have  a  wage 
contract  one  year  and  the  next  year  have  none  The  classification  used  in  this'map  is  based  on  the  extent  to  which  districts 
involved  responded  to  the  strike  order  of  1919  and  1922  and  upon  the  number  and  location  of  union  locals  paying  dues 
to  the  national  organization  for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  Districts  in  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  a  considerable 
membership,  but  no  contracts  at  present  with  the  operators,  have  been  classified  as  partially  organized 


operators'  committee  went  too  far  in  charging  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  has  adopted  and  pursued 
a  deliberate  policy  of  unionizing  the  coal  mines  of 
the  nation  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means,  lawful  or 
unlawful,  including  murder,  arson,  and  habitual 
resort  to  lesser  forms  of  violence.  The  commission 
found  no  evidence  of  any  such  criminal  intention; 
but  it  did  find,  and  so  reported,  that  the  "button 
strikes"  for  example  in  the  anthracite  field  are  in 
violation  of  the  contract,  and  that  specific  acts  of 
lawlessness  in  both  hard  and  soft  coal  fields  could 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  union  organizers  and  members. 
It  would  be  simpler  if  fact-finding  could  be  reduced 
to  a  jury  formula  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  It  cannot. 
Facts  are  complex,  and  can  be  stated  only  with  dis- 
crim'nat  on. 

You  cannot  prove  from  the  commission's  report 
such  bunk  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  recently 
circulated  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  revolution- 
ary propaganda,  and  especially  its  belated  and 
highly  imaginative  attempt  to  fix  on  communists 
responsibility  for  the  cold-blooded  massacres  at 
Herrin.1 

You  cannot  prove  from  the  report  that  the  union 
has  favored  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, thus  reducing  the  cost  of  mining;  or  that  it  is 


in  general  a  cooperative  and  efficient  factor  in  the 
mining  of  coal.  You  can  prove  that  it  has  been  the 
potent  agency  in  securing  for  the  miner  reasonable 
wages  and  hours,  better  working  and  living  condi- 
tions, and  that  it  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining these  better  conditions.  Whether  the  union 
can  remain  an  effective  protection  for  the  miner  and 
at  the  same  time  contribute  to  safety,  economy,  and 
efficiency,  has  yet  to  be  proved  in  action.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  more  successful  on  the  belligerent  side 
than  on  the  constructive  side. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  union,  so  far 
from  having  to  choose  between  them,  could  even 
increase  its  protective  service  to  members  by  assun> 
ing  more  cooperative  relations  with  management, 
thus  also  effecting  a  saving  to  consumers  by  increas- 
ing production  and  lessening  costs.  Within  its  own 
ranks  there  are  those  who  are  thinking  about  such 
possibilities — as  a  rule,  to  be  sure,  in  connection 

1  The  sickening  facts  are  too  well  known  and  f  ••  r"""-f  fir  r---'\ 
a  bare-faced  attempt  at  deceiving  'the  public  to  S'ice—'l.  The 
voluminous  and  circumstantial  series  of  <>v.(  ,.-...•  c  ,...r.lor.;_,^  ^ 
be  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  invect-gatim  H°  *'•"  Unl'-* '  Mi-ie  ^Yn-kers, 
came^  to  the  eyes  of  a  disn!'ipion"d  an!  scTi'inl  onh'tc — -v't'io"t  the 
sanction  of  the  Coal  rVnrrrfcstnn.  3n''n"7h  i"1*  wit%~n:t  I-iow'-* '-«•  on  t^« 
part  of  it?  members  t'iit  it  wis  nvnH^bV.  \vli<*n  t''e  r"!on  officiifs.  who 
according  to  thi«  ^r»--it  "t"*eme~t  nf  t!:e:rs  1-now  so  «••!]  <v'vi  cnmm'tteil 
the  crimes  fn-  v^VS  thTe  '>•"••»  reel  r-o  c->nvi-*'  me  r"v!  v!i  •  t--»ve  stir'i  n 
sympathetic  r>i-vil,iti"n  in  \V:iliqms"n  <"-n,mv  t'nt  tV«rp  w—,.i.i  b-  n-,  diffi- 
r"'tv  in  cer..-;n<r  a  jut-y  r-n'iv  to  cn-ivict,  h?v-  n-*»sen*'"1  t'"-'r  evidence  in 
|l>e  ,..M,r-s  an(i  C(,r,._0,i  cnnv:ct;o.,c  Of  ji  p  foreigners  whom  they  now  indict 
if.  t|*e  press.  t!-e  tv'blic  miy  he  expected  to  f-T;e  more  in*ere=t  in  the  resM 
of  the  series  of  what  until  then  must  be  regarded  as  secret  service  fiction  j 
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with  some  form  of  ultimate  nationalization.  But 
democratic  cooperation  between  management  and 
workers  does  not  depend  on  government  ownership. 
Whether  that  is  the  goal  or  not,  there  is  need  for 
increased  participation  of  workers  in  management, 
and  to  this  end  open-minded  and  thorough  study  of 
such  facts  as  the  commission's  report  contains,  and 
such  as  will  be  available  currently  if  the  commission's 
recommendations  are  adopted,  is  to  be  commended 
to  the  rank  and  file  miners  and  their  local  officials. 
The  recommendations  of  the  commission  are 
precise,  definite,  logically  derived  from  the  facts, 
and  in  harmony  with  American  constitutional  pro- 


cedure. I  venture  to  say  that,  with  one  or  two 
minor  exceptions  which  do  not  in  any  instance  affect 
either  the  negative  or  the  affirmative  recommenda- 
tions, the  commission  reached  its  conclusions  without 
the  sacrifice  of  any  final  opinion  or  judgment  by  any 
member.  It  was  not  by  trading  or  logrolling  or  per- 
suasion or  compromise  that  the  commission  arrived 
at  its  series  of  happily  unanimous  reports;  but  by 
keeping  at  each  subject  of  controversy,  each  proposal 
on  which  there  was  originally  difference  of  opinion, 
until  a  conclusion  was  reached  with  which  each 
and  every  commissioner  was  satisfied,  one  that  in- 
evitably arose  from  or  was  fully  substantiated  by  the 
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facts  known  to  us  and  the  weight  of  the  arguments. 
The  reports  as  to  facts  are  mainly  the  work  of  our  ex- 
pert staff,  thoroughly  examined,  revised,  and  in  some 
instances  rewritten,  by  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  recommendations  are  based  on  these  facts. 

It  is  recommended,  first,  that  hereafter  there  shall 
be  current,  dependable  publicity  as  to  investments, 
costs,  margins,  and  profits  of  operators,  carriers, 
and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers;  earnings  of  miners, 
both  by  the  day  or  ton  and  by  the  year;  quality  and 
weight  of  coal  shipped  in  inter-state  commerce;  in 
other  words,  that  fact-finding  and  publicity  shall 
become  a  permanent  function  of  the  government; 
that  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  secrecy  in  the  coal 
industry. 

Possibly  it  may  occur  to  some  tired  radical  that 
this  suggestion  has  been  made  before;  that  the 
Nationalization  Committee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  for  example,  before  its  repudiation  by  its 
national  officers,  had  made  a  similar  demand.  What 
then?  Is  it  a  question  of  personal  credit  for  an 
idea  or  of  advancing  the  idea?  Is  it  of  no  moment 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  idea  that  a  conservatively 
constituted  commission,  created  by  authority  of 
Congress  and  appointed  by  President  Harding, 


WHERE  MINERS 
LIVE 

By    "urban"    is 
meant    commu- 
nities   of    2500 
population 


merce  Commission.  The  objection  is  obvious  that 
this  commission  is  already  overburdened  and  is  not 
getting  on  very  well  with  the  varied  and  onerous 
duties  already  imposed  on  it.  This  is  true  enough, 
but  it  is  not  a  valid  objection.  The  commission 
needs  reorganization  in  the  interest  of  its  effective 
supervision  of  the  railroads.  Its  strictly  executive 
duties  should  be  concentrated  in  one  official,  who 
might  be  the  chairman  or  might  be  a  director,  with 
a  longer  term  of  service  and  responsible  to  the  whole 
commission.  The  quasi-judicial  and  quasi-legislative 
duties  alone  should  be  discharged  by  the  commission 
acting  as  a  whole  or  through  committees.  With  such 
a  reorganization  the  new  duties  would  not  be  unduly 
burdensome.  The  recommendation  is  that  a  special 
division  shall  be  created  to  attend  to  the  regulation. 


and  supervision  of  the  coal  industry.     These  duties 

should  now  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  revolu-  would  be  mainly  executive,  but  questions  of  policy 

tionary  principle,  and  this  not  as  a  result  of  a  per-  and  of  a  judicial  character  would  naturally  come  be- 

suasive  argument  in  a  public  hearing,  but  as  a  result  fore  the  whole  commission. 

of  its  own  investigations  and  deliberations?     Is  it         The  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  placing 

of  no  importance  that  it   should  be  officially   an-  the  new  responsibilities  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 

nounced  at  the  White  House  that  President  Coolidge  Commission,    rather    than    on    the    Federal   Trade 

will  favorably  recommend  this  and  the  other  pro-  Commission  or  on  a  new  permanent  Coal  Commis- 

posals  of  the  Coal  Commission  to  Congress;  and  sion,  is  that  the  principal  leverage  for  any  substantial 

that  he  will  also  do  what  he  can — and  he  can  do  very  improvement  must  come  from  the  exercise  of  powers 

much — to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  already  conferred  upon   the  Interstate    Commerce  j 

recommended    by    the    commission    which    do    not  Commission   and   necessary  to   the    exercise   of   its  \ 

depend  on  federal  legislation?  This  particular  recom-  general    control    over    interstate    commerce.      The 

mendation,  then,  is  not  startlingly  original,  but  it  is  determination  of  freight  rates  and  the  regulation 

startling  that  it  seems  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect,  of  the  car  service — including  in  this  of  course  track, 

Except  as  to  certain  data  now  collected  by  existing  siding,   and  locomotive  service — are  the  means  by 


bureaus,  it  is  proposed  that  this  new  and  responsible 
service  shall  be  performed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 


WHAT  MINERS  EARN 

Earnings  of  union  and 
non-union  full-year  ton- 
nage men  in  the  bitu- 
minous fields  in  1921. 
By  full  -  year  men  is 
meant  those  who  began 
and  ended  the  year  in 
the  same  mine,  and  who 
drew  pay  at  that  mine 
on  each  of  the  24  semi- 
monthly pay  days  of  the 
year.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  they  worked 
every  day  of  each  two- 
week  period 


which   the   industry   can   be    stabilized,    a    national 
policy  carried  into  effect.     Any  other  governmental 

agency  would  have  to  come 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  whenever  it  was 
a  question  of  changing  rates 
or  of  supplying  or  withholding 
car  service.  The  decision  as 
to  the  basis  on  which  mine 
capacity  is  to  be  rated— 
whether  as  heretofore  on  pro- 
duction only,  or  also,  as  the 
commission  suggests,  on  abil- 
ity to  market  the  product,  the, 
decision  as  to  whether  public 
convenience  and  necessity  call 
for  the  opening  of  new  mines, 
and  other  similar  decisions 
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involved  in  the  regulation  of  the  industry,  are  only 
a  modest  and  reasonable  advance  on  the  respon- 
sibilities already  conferred  by  Congress  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  They  would  represent 
a  wide  departure  from  any  powers  now  exercised 
by  any  other  agency  of  the  federal  government  and 
probably  could  not  wisely  be  placed  in  any  existing 
department  presided  over  by  a  cabinet  officer.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  its  faults,  but 
it  is  freer  from  ordinary  political  pressure  than  the 
head  of  an  executive  department,  it  has  more  in- 
dependence and  prestige  than  a  subordinate  bureau, 
and  it  has  outgrown  most  of  the  limitations  which 
hampered  its  usefulness  in  the  earlier  years  of  its 
activity. 

A  special  division  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  can  do  everything  which  an  independent 
coal  commission  could  do  and  a  great  deal  more. 
It  can  do  everything  that  a  bureau  or  a  number  of 
different  bureaus  in  existing  departments  could  do, 
and  do  it  better.  The  commission  was  equally 
averse,  as  the  report  puts  it.  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
unnecessary  establishment  of  any  new  and  unattach- 
ed governmental  agency,  and  on  the  other  to  leaving 
this  very  necessary  governmental  responsibility  to  a 
haphazard  collaboration  of  existing  bureaus, 
whether  in  any  one  department  or  in  several  depart- 
ments; and  it  found  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  logical  and  appropriate  agency. 

The  regulation  proposed  does  not  end  with 
publicity,  which  is  only  its  essential  beginning.  It 
is  to  be  carried  out  through  a  system  of  licenses,  to 
be  required  of  all  operators  and  dealers  who  ship 
in  interstate  commerce.  In  two  important  respects 
the  regulation  will  differ  from  that  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration in  the  war  emergency.  It  will  not  go 
to  the  extent  of  price-fixing  or  arbitrary  control  of 
distribution  through  zoning;  but  where  it  does  go, 
it  will  be  a  reality,  not  a  gesture — a  control,  not  a 
polite  request  or  a  threat.  The  analogy  cited  by 
the  commission  is  that  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  That  system  is  operated  by  the  banks, 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  analogy  is  not  on  all  fours,  but 
the  central  idea  is  the  same:  viz.,  to  make  the 
maximum  use  of  the  organizations  which  exist  or 
which  can  be  developed  within  the  industry.  This 
does  not  mean  the  minimum  use  of  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government.  It  means  their  full  use 
within  their  legitimate  scope.  It  is  not  mild  regula- 
tion that  is  proposed,  but  drastic  and  effective 
regulation.  It  is  regulation,  however,  and  not  the 
sort  of  interference  that  would  hamper  initiative 
and  enterprise.  It  is  regulation  which  rests  upon  the 
engineering  and  commercial  enterprise  of  manage- 
ment, upon  the  skill  and  self-respect  of  the  miner. 
It  is  regulation  which  banks  upon  public  knowledge 
and  enlightened  self-interest  outside  the  industry, 


rather  than  upon  bureaucratic  control,  and  upon 
democratic  and  efficient  integration  within  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  regulation  through  education  by 
dependable  publicity,  with  an  appeal  to  normal 
motives,  rather  than  through  criminal  prosecutions 
— though  there  would  no  doubt  have  to  be  some  of 
those  also.  It  is  regulation  which  takes  away  no 
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WHAT  IDLENESS  COSTS 

Cost  of  production  is  at  the  minimum  when  the  mine  is 
worked  full  time,  that  is  25  days  per  month.  The  stippled 
bar  at  the  left  represents  a  dollar  of  cost  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  loss  of  one  day's  operation  increases  the  average 
cost  one  per  cent;  as  indicated  by  the  solid  black  addition  to 
the  stippled  bar  representing  each  doUar  oj  cost.  Similarly,  if 
the  mine  loses  8  days  out  of  25  in  the  month,  the  average  cost 
of  production  is  increased  10  per  cent.  If  17  days  are  idle,  the 
cost  is  nearly  50  per  cent  ot«r  the  minimum.  If  but  one  day 
a  week  ( or  four  in  the  month )  is  worked,  the  cost  is  more 
than  doubled 


right  which  can  be  exercised  consistently  with  the 
public  interest.  It  does  not  force  incorporation  on 
the  union,  or  compulsory  arbitration.  It  does  not  by 
law  force  a  particular  union  on  an  unwilling 
employer;  but  it  assumes  that  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  the 
ordinary  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  and 
aliens  safeguarded,  there  will  be  a  spontaneous 
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CAUSES  OF  MINE  ACCIDENTS 

The  fatality  rates  from  accidents  in  bituminous  and  anthracite  mines,  per  1,000  full-time  workers,  over  a  ten-year  period, 
1912-1921.    It  is   interesting   to    note  that  explosions  cause   less   than  hai/  as  many  deaths  as  /alls   o/  roo/  and  coaJ 


acceptance  of  the  obligation  to  settle  differences 
peaceably,  to  make  agreements  collectively  whenever 
both  parties  desire  it  or  either  party  is  strong  enough 
to  insist  on  it. 

The  miner  is  left  free  to  resort  to  a  test  of 
economic  strength  by  lawful  means.  The  commis- 
sion carefully  considered  whether,  in  the  light  of  its 
field  investigation  of  strikes  and  friction,  there 
should  be  any  limitation  of  the  ultimate  right  to 
strike ;  whether,  for  example,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  say  by  law  that  there  shall  be  no  concerted  suspen- 
sion on  the  expiration  of  an  agreement  if  a  new 
contract  has  not  been  signed.  The  question  is  not 
as  simple  as  many  assume.  The  view  of  the  com- 
mission is  that  the  contract  itself,  which  is  of  course 
voluntary  on  both  sides,  should  contain  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  work  shall  be  continued  and  that  the 
agreement  shall  remain  in  force  except  as  to  any 
provisions  which  either  side  finds  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  timely  notice  shall  be  given  of  a  desire  to  change 
such  provisions.  It  is  suggested  that  if  no  agree- 
ment is  reached  in  regard  to  points  of  difference  the 
government,  before  the  term  of  the  contract  ends, 
shall  investigate  and  make  public  the  facts  bearing 
on  the  controversy.  Investigation  would  not  be 
difficult,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
are  carried  out.  Ordinarily,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
superfluous,  for  the  facts  would  be  already  known. 
Voluntary  arbitration  under  the  agreement  when 
necessary,  which  is  what  the  commission  recom- 


mends, is  a  very  different  thing  from  compulsory 
arbitration.  If  the  public  knew  as  much  as  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  controversies  know  about 
the  actual  working  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  the 
relatively  few  instances  in  which  it  has  been  applied, 
there  would  be  more  sympathy  for  the  distrust  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  organized  labor.  The  "dis- 
interested third  party,"  the  "representative  of  the 
public,"  is  not  perhaps  absolutely  an  imaginary  and 
fictitious  person,  but  even  when  he  exists  he  is  not 
infallibly  selected  by  the  ordinary  process  of  ex 
officio  appointment.  Both  sides  of  a  controversy 
on  which  so  much  depends — for  the  miner  his  very 
living,  the  standard  of  living  of  his  family — have  a 
right  to  look  closely  at  the  credentials  of  the  im- 
partial arbitrator.  Voluntary  arbitration  of  single 
disputed  issues,  by  persons  whose  competence  and 
real  impartiality  are  fully  established,  is  a  reasonable 
policy.  If  the  union  refuses  to  accept  this,  the  public 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  think  that  it  is  just  as  well 
to  keep  the  union  out  of  New  Mexico,  Utah  and 
Colorado,  Alabama  and  such  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  and  Washington  as  are  now  un- 
organized or  do  not  have  agreements. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  see  no  advantage  to 
the  public  in  the  continuance  of  this  non-union  ter- 
ritory. I  see  no  peril  to  the  nation  in  the  adoption 
of  collective  bargaining  under  voluntary  agreement 
throughout  the  bituminous  coal  industry  as  we 
already  have  it  throughout  the  anthracite  industry, 
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as  England  has  it  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
important  coal  industry,  and  as  the  American  rail- 
roads have  it  throughout  the  nation  in  the  Brother- 
hood agreements.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
there  is  wide-spread  apprehension  that  the  unioniza- 
tion of  all  mines  would  imperil  the  nation's  coal 
supply.  There  are  many  who  think  that  the  nation  s 
industries  were  saved  from  complete  paralysis  and 
the  domestic  consumer  from  intolerable  hardship  :n 
the  summer  of  1922  by  the  continued  operation  of 
the  non-union  mines.  Personally  I  have  not  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  this  view,  which  appears  to 
me  very  like  the  reliance  on  a  flood  of  immigration, 
or  on  a  fringe  of  hungry  unemployed,  to  keep  labor 
in  order.  Perhaps  for  the  moment  they  do  have 
that  effect.  Perhaps  men  will  work  harder  and  be 
more  content  with  their  wages,  or  at  least  smother 
their  discontent,  when  they  know  that  others  are 
eager  for  their  jobs.  But  these  are  not  the  equal 
ways  of  righteous  and  enlightened  industrial  order. 
Competition  from  an  unorganized  industry  in  which 
wages  can  be  cut  mercilessly,  with  no  effective  means 
of  protest  in  the  hands  of  the  workers,  is  not  the 
legitimate  or  reasonable  protection  from  the  excesses 
of  organized  labor.  It  may  keep  coal  moving  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  suspension  in  the  field  covered 
by  collective  bargaining.  It  may  keep  the  price 
of  coal  from  soaring  to  the  highest  point.  But  it 
is  an  expensive  means:  and,  as  the  commission's 
study  of  wage  rates  in  the  non-union  field  during 
recent  years  clearly  shows,  an  intolerable  means  of 
accomplishing  these  purposes :  intolerable,  that  is  to 
say.  to  the  non-union  miners  if  they  have  any  alter- 
native, and  intolerable  to  the  disinterested  fair- 
minded  public  as  soon  as  they  fully  understand  it. 
I  must  here  distinguish  between  the  personal  views 
just  expressed  and  the  carefully  formulated  declar- 
ation of  the  commission,  in 
which  I  fully  concur.  Else- 
where the  commission  ad- 
dresses itself  to  employers, 
but  the  language  in  which  the 
union  is  urged  in  self-interest 
to  do  its  share  in  preventing 
the  disaster  of  a  nation-wide 
strike  may  here  be  quoted  : 

The  history  of  the  past  30  years 
affords  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
^rica  has  been  the  potent 
agency  in  the  betterment  of  the 
miners'  working  and  living  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  necessary  today  for 
the  protection  of  -the  standards 
that  have  been  attained.  However, 
unless  the  union  accepts  in  practice 
the  principle  that  the  public  inter- 
est is  superior  to  that  of  any 
monopolistic  group,  whether  em- 
ployers or  employees,  and  gives 


satisf acton-  guarantees  of  a  fair  and  orderly  adjustment  of 
controversies  in  other  ways  than  by  the  exercise  of  economic 
force,  the  public  will  not  view  with  sympathy  the  efforts  of 
the  union  to  extend  itself  over  the  whole  field  of  the  industry. 

The  commission  has  pronounced  clearly  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  coal  industry — which  is  the 
only  one  on  which  the  commission  had  any  right  or 
duty  to  report — is  a  public  function;  that  miners 
have  a  perfect  right  to  organize,  and  that  such 
means  as  have  been  used  to  prevent  it  in  Logan 
County.  West  Virginia,  and  elsewhere  are  unlawful 
and  indicate  a  break-down  of  local  government;  that 
there  is  no  right  of  coercion  (Continued  on  page  167) 
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ARE  MINERS 
AMERICANS? 

The  chart  above  shou  s 
that  the  majority  of 
miners  in  the  United 
States  are  native-born. 
Except  in  the  southern 
states  the  industry 
employs  few  Negroes; 
in  aU  the  anthracite 
mines  there  are  only  46 


At  the  left  is  a  chart 
shotting  the  progress  to- 
ward Americanization 
among  foreign  -  born 
miners  —  about  half  of 
them  are  either  wholly 
or  partly  naturalized 
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see  what  it  is 

like  to  live  in 

a   country 

where  one  pays  what  was 


WENT     into     X.    Y.    Z. — Stinnes,   Stresemann,    Poincare — dismem-      only    sixty    cents;    in    1920 
Germany      to     berment,  revolution,  reaction — these  and  a  grim  alpha-     they   had   had  to   sell  their 

bet    of   other  unknown   factors   confront   the    outside 

observer  in  Germany.     But  one  thing  is  not  unknown; 

it  presses  in  on  every  sense  and  feeling.     He  watches 

the  degradation    (in    the   primitive   meaning    of   that 


Oriental  rugs,  twenty-two 
of  them — "Ah,  but  they 
were  wunderschon."  165,- 


word)  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  middle  class —     OOO    marks    they    had    got 


only  the  other  day  twenty-     forced  down  and  further  down  by  the  double  pressure 
five  thousand  dollars  to  get     °f  tne  Frencn  occupation  and  the  manipulation  of  the 

German  industrial  group,  by  whatever  causes  recent 
or  remote  you  may  ascribe  to  their  desperate  plight. 
Mr.  Lynd's  article  does  not  tell  of  a  new  situation; 
but  he  tells  it  in  terms  which  are  intimate  and  un- 
escapable.  It  will  stand  as  a  footnote  to  whatever  the 
cables  bring  us  from  Germany  this  winter. 


a  pair  of  shoes  half-soled. 
Suppose  yourself  earning 
five  thousand  dollars  a 
year:  you  have  a  pretty 
complete  five  thousand  dol- 
lar-a-year  psychology,  in- 
cluding the  set  of  values 


from  the  dealer.  "And 
now/'fshe  concluded,  "165,- 
ooo  marks  is  but  a  dollar 
and  a  half  in  your  money. 
Last  month  I  saw  one  of 
my  rugs — just  one ! — in  the 
dealer's  window  marked 
6,000,000  marks.  When  I 
wake  at  night  and  can't 


and  habits  that  go  with  living  in  such  a  station  in  sleep    for   worrying   about   money    matters,    I    ask 

the  economic  scale.     Then,  almost  overnight,  this  myself  over  and  over  and  over,   'Why  did  I  not 

thing  you  call  a  dollar,  the  measuring  stick  by  which  wait  to  sell  my  rugs!'  ' 

you  place  yourself  in  so  many  of  the  relations  to  Earlier  in  the  day  I  had  seen  a  gentleman  get 
your  world,  ceases  to  be  a  measuring  stick;  money  off  the  street  car  and  walk  when  the  conductor 
becomes  merely  an  enormously  slippery  medium  of  showed  him  a  new  notice  that  fares  had  gone  up 
exchange,  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  as  fast  as  possible  100  per  cent — to  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  two 
for  anything  tangible  it  will  bring.  A  loaf  of  bread  cents  in  our  money.  The  day  before  I  had  visited 
costs  twice  as  much  as  a  Ford  car  used  to  cost;  to  with  the  Countess  Karl  Theodor  her  "middle-class 
buy  a  spool  of  thread  takes  what  used  to  be  your  kitchen"  and  watched  the  dignified  figures  in  black, 
entire  five  thousand  salary;  and  the  salary  check  you  professors,  music  teachers,  people  of  birth  and 
receive  this  month  will  be  worth  only  half  as  much  breeding,  most  of  them  comfortably  or  even  well 
in  actual  purchasing  power  before  the  next  monthly  off  before  the  war,  file  soberly  in  to  get  a  free  din- 
check  arrives.  Under  such  circumstances  you  would  ner;  in  particular  there  had  been  the  gaunt  man 
probably  think  yourself  in  a  crazy  world — and  some  who  had  entered  and  then  gone  out  with  profuse 
such  world  there  is  in  Germany  at  the  present  apologies :  to-morrow  was  his  day,  he  had  f orgot- 
moment.*  ten,  he  was  not  to  eat  to-day. 

One  question  is  heard  everywhere  in  Germany:  Travelers  returning  from  Germany  exclaim  over 

"Was  kostet  es?"     It  is  indicative  of  what  is  going  the  shop  windows  crowded  with  goods  and  the  ab- 

on  in  the  lives  of  this  people  cut  loose  from  their  sence    of    the   more    obvious    signs  of   poverty.      I 

old  moorings  and  floundering  in  a  welter  of  paper  met  such  a  traveler  my  second  evening  in  Germany 

money.     I  sat  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  beautiful  at  a  table  in  Unter  den  Linden  in  Berlin,  who  found 


home  in  Beethovenstrasse  in  Munich.  Behind  me 
on  the  wall  was  a  Paul  Veronese  and  across  the 
room  a  large  canvas  by  Feuerbach.  My  hostess,  a 
cultured  Viennese  lady,  was  apologizing  for  the 


the  whole  nation,  as  he  said,  a  "bunch  of  bluffers." 
He  descanted  at  length  upon  the  absence  of  poverty 
in  Germany — and  on  the  basis  of  my  own  first 
two  days  in  Germany  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with 


bare  floors:  their  home,  she  said,   had  not  always  him;  there  were  certainly  less  beggars  in  evidence 

been  so.     Before  the  war  she  and  her  invalid  hus-  upon  the  streets  of  Berlin  than  in  New  York,  the 

band  had  had  an  income  of  60,000  gold  marks  —  three  best  theaters  had  greeted  me  with  Ausver- 

then  some   15,000  dollars   in  our  money  but  now  kauft  —  "sold   out"  —  signs   for   that   evening's  per- 

formanCC,    and    the   thrOngS    Sauntering  Up    and    down 

Unter  den  Linden   and  filling  the  brightly  lighted 
cafes  to  the   sidewalk  seemed  to  indicate   anything 


.    The  mark   falls-or   "the  dollar    rises,"    to   use   the   naive    German    ex- 


prices    and    intensification    of    the    general    hardship    the    picture    remains       ^u<-     a    people    in    (he    pinch     of    hunger     and     despair. 
substantially  as    here   represented. 
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I  wanted  to  find  out  a  number  of  things:  Who 
were  these  people  filling  the  cafes  and  theatres  to 
overflowing?  Why  did  everybody  seem  to  have 
money  to  spend?  Where  was  the  much  advertised 
German  need? — or  was  the  whole  thing  really  a 
"bluff,"  as  my  American  acquaintance  had  insisted? 

One  of  the  first  things  one  notices  in  Germany 
is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  automobiles.  Certain 
of  the  tourist  centers  like  Berlin,  Nuremberg  and 
Munich  have  taxis — though  a  mere  tithe  of  the 
fleets  of  taxis  one  finds  in  our  great  cities,  and  one 
multiplies  the  figures  on  the  old  dials  by  6,000  in 
order  to  pay  the  current  legal  tariffs ! — but  private 
cars  are  scarce  in  the  cities  and  a  novelty  on  the 
country  roads.  Gasoline  costs  about  30,000  marks, 
double  the  daily  wages  of  a  day  laborer. 

"Who  are  the  people  who  own  the  private  cars 
here?"  I  asked  a  Berlin  social  worker. 

"Schiebers,"  was  his  laconic  reply — "profiteers." 
And  Germany  has  not  one  but  two  crops  of  them : 
the  Kriegsgezcinner  or  war  profiteers,  and  the  R?- 
volutionsgewinner,  those  who  exploited  the  revolu- 
tion that  followed  the  war.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the  throngs  that  fill  cafes  and  theaters  are  these 
schiebers — manufacturers  and  middlemen  who  have 
scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  heap  during  the  war 
and  the  unsettled  times  of  the  revolution. 

In  addition  to  the  schiebers,  a  second  element  in 
the  crowds  one  sees  in  the  pleasure  places  of  a 
cosmopolitan  city  like  Berlin  is  the  Auslander,  for- 
eigners of  all  sorts,  including  Russian  emigres.  I 
was  told  that  owing  to  the  influx  of  these  Auslander 
with  money  the  number  of  wine  restaurants  in  Ber- 
lin had  doubled  within  the  past  year. 

Two  other  factors  serve  to  disguise  the  real 
state  of  affairs  among  the  German  people.  The 
first  is  the  ingrained  self-respect  of  the  people  that 
makes  them  keep  clean  curtains  at  the  windows  even 
when  their  stomachs  are  empty-.  I  watched  the 
orderly  "bread  line"  at  the  great  municipal  kitchen 
in  Berlin.  Almost  without  exception  the  pot  or  cup 
into  which  the  noonday  gruel  was  ladled  was  not 
flaunted  openly  through  the  streets  but  brought 
carefully  disguised  in  paper  or  in  an  old  satchel. 

A  final  factor  in  the  outward-seeming  prosperity 
of  the  German  people,  a  factor  of  subtle  and  in- 
calculably widespread  influence,  involves  the  whole- 
sale shift  that  is  going  on  in  the  money  morale  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  entire  nation:  this  thrifty,  fnigal 
people,  to  whom  saving  has  been  of  the  very  essence 
of  personal  and  national  self-respect,  is  learning 
to  throw  all  caution  to  the  winds  and  spend — spend 
— spend.  What  would  you  do  if  the  dollar  you 
earned  today  would  be  worth  only  eighty  cents 
next  week,  fifty  cents  in  a  month  and  a  penny  per- 
haps in  a  year  owing  to  a  rapidly  depreciating  cur- 
rency? You  would  probably  do  precisely  what  the 
German  is  learning  to  do  and  turn  your  money  into 
things  as  fast  as  you  got  hold  of  it. 


But  to  the  great  mass  of  German  people  this 
process  of  converting  marks  into  things  is  anything 
but  an  orgy  of  indiscriminate  spending.  The  money 
goes  fast  enough,  but  for  what?  The  Quakers  in 
Berlin  listed  the  prices  of  certain  of  the  commoner 
commodities  as  follows  in  March  of  this  year  when 
the  mark  stood  at  only  22,000  to  the  dollar,  the 
1913  price  in  marks  being  taken  as  I : 

Rye  bread  ....  1,507  (i.  e.  1,507  times  the  1913  price) 

Milk 3,265 

Margarine 3,79O 

Beef    3,969 

Pork    4,648 

Potatoes    1,318 

Sugar 3,667 

Butter 5,424 

Such  a  situation  naturally  has  few  terrors  for  the 
farmer,  whose  hens  continue  to  lay  and  whose  cows 
yield  milk  irrespective  of  the  tumbling  mark,  but 
for  the  great  middle  class  of  salaried  Germans  such 
a  state  of  affairs  can  mean  only  one  thing,  and  it 
is  among  these  people  that  one  observes  the  appall- 
ing middle-class  suffering  of  Germany.  The  salaries 
of  clerks,  stenographers,  teachers  and  similar  work- 
ers have  of  course  risen — fabulously  according  to 
the  old  standards — but  not  so  fast  as  the  mark  has 
gone  down. 

"UARLY  in  my  stay  the  Quakers  in  Berlin  loaned  a 
*-*  member  of  their  staff  to  guide  me  to  some 
of  the  soup  kitchens  and  other  post-war  welfare 
projects  in  the  city.  I  called  Fraulein  S — 's  atten- 
tion to  the  people  one  sees  everywhere  on  the  streets 
of  Berlin  eating  as  they  walk,  remarking  that  these 
people  who  seem  to  be  forever  eating  do  not  strike 
one  as  poverty-stricken.  "It  is  their  lunch,"  was 
Fraulein  S — 's  surprised  reply.  "Should  you  like  to 
see  my  lunch?"  And  she  produced  from  her  satchel 
before  my  embarrassed  eyes  two  meager  slices  of 
unbuffered  black  bread.  "And  your  breakfast?"  I 
ventured  after  a  moment.  "Barley  coffee  and  more 
black  bread,"  she  rejoined.  While  Auslander  can 
always  have  butter  at  the  larger  hotels — at  a  price 
— a  careful  round  of  the  Saturday  morning  market 
at  Nuremberg  disclosed  not  a  pound  of  real  butter. 
Under  the  tremendous  pressure  which  such  an 
economic  situation  represents,  demoralization  is  in- 
evitable. Germany  has  been  a  nation  without  slums 
in  the  sense  of  New  York's  lower  East  Side  or 
London's  East  End,  but  the  housing  shortage  is  so 
acute  that  there  is  gross  overcrowding  everywhere 
in  urban  Germany.  New  building  lagged  far  be- 
hind during  the  war,  and  a  small  house  that  cost 
6,125  marks  in  1914  costs  (February  1923) 
25,200,000  marks — a  discouraging  investment  in 
the  face  of  the  low  rents  allowed  by  the  state.  In 
Berlin  alone  the  Quakers  report  1,139  families  as 
living  at  present  in  cellars.  In  the  city  of  Jena,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authorities,  in  1922,  out  of 
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5,547  schoolchildren  3,041  had  no  bed  of  their  own. 
In  Frankfurt-am-Main  36  per  cent  of  those  known 
to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis  sleep  in  the  same 
bed  with  one  or  more  other  people.  By  October  i, 
1922,  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  forty-six 
principal  cities  of  Germany  had  passed  the  total  for 
the  entire  twelve  months  preceding,  while  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  current  year  the  deaths  were 
already  16  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  even  of  1922. 

The  sharp  increase  of  18.3  per  cent  in  deaths 
from  pneumonia  and  similar  ailments  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1923  as  compared  with  1922  is  at- 
tributed to  the  unprecedented  fuel  shortage.  All 
Germany  is  living  under  the  shadow  of  the  yet  more 
serious  shortage  anticipated  for  the  coming  winter. 
As  early  as  June  of  this  year  one  saw  everywhere 
on  Sunday  laborers,  clerks,  and  other  middle-class 
rjeople  returning  from  the  outskirts  of  cities  like 
Berlin  with  staggering  bundles  of  fagots  with  which 
they  planned  to  fight  the  cold  six  months  distant. 

THE  demoralization  of  the  German  standard  of 
child  welfare  is  startlingly  apparent.  According 
to  the  Quakers,  again,  the  careful  medical  examina- 
tion of  school  children  all  over  Germany  revealed 
that  in  May  of  this  year  50  per  cent  of  all  children 
were  undernourished.  In  the  public  schools  of  Berlin 
half  of  the  pupils  last  winter  had  "no  underwear 
to  speak  of";  furthermore,  of  650  average  chil- 
dren, 305  had  no  shirt,  142  no  coat  or  cloak  and 
161  no  shoes.  In  24  Thuringian  communities  61 
per  cent  of  the  children  between  3  and  14  had  only 
one  dress  or  suit  and  72  per  cent  only  one  pair  of 
shoes.  Even  more  significant  are  the  following 
totals  of  convicted  juvenile  offenders  in  Berlin  is- 
sued by  the  Berlin  Jugendsgerichtshilfe  : 


1921  ..............................  3,752 

1922  ..............................  4,249 

1923  —  first  5  months  only  ...........  3,928 

"How  do  you  know  these  people  are  really  suf- 
fering from  poverty?"  I  asked  the  head  of  a  Berlin 
social  settlement. 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "last  night  I  nearly  broke 
my  neck  falling  into  a  manhole  in  the  street  from 
which  somebody  had  stolen  the  iron  lid  to  break  it 
up  and  sell  it  as  scrap  iron,  and  last  week  they  stole 
the  iron  steps  to  our  settlement  and  the  other  day 
the  metal  gutter-piping  off  the  roof.  That  is  a 
new  kind  of  thing  for  our  people  to  do.  Their  need 
must  be  very  great." 

Those  able  to  take  a  long  look  ahead  out  of  the 
urgencies  of  the  immediate  situation  in  Germany 
are  watching  with  apprehension  the  threatened 
throttling  of  her  university  tradition.  "The  sad- 
dest part  of  this  whole  terrible  aftermath  of  war," 
remarked  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin 


to  me,  "is  that  our  German  youth  are  having  to 
learn  not  to  try  to  get  a  university  education."  Be- 
fore me  as  I  write  is  the  latest  appeal  for  funds 
from  the  Quakers  who  are  doing  such  magnificent 
work  in  the  German  universities;  the  letter  closes 
quite  simply  with  the  words,  "In  Germany  today 
it  is  a  capital  offence  to  try  to  live  by  brains  or 
culture.  The  punishment  is  death — by  slow  starva- 
tion." According  to  the  ably  conducted  student 
help  department  in  the  University  of  Munich,  econ- 
omic statistics  carefully  gathered  during  the  sum- 
mer term  of  1922  show  that  out  of  11,800  stu- 
dents of  the  university,  the  Technical  High  School, 
the  Commercial  High  School,  and  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  51  per  cent  had  a  monthly  income  of  less 
than  the  existence  minimum,  which  in  May  1922 
was  estimated  at  100,000  marks.  "Today,"  con- 
tinues the  report,  "in  the  end  of  June  1923,  the 
existence  minimum  is  more  than  285,000  marks  and 
the  percentage  of  those  students  who  have  a  smaller 
income  is  far  greater."  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  those  whose  income  is  yet  above 
the  existence  minimum  is  swelled  by  the  increasing 
number  of  foreign  students  who  are  flocking  to  Ger- 
many because  of  the  favorable  exchange. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  120,000  higher  students  in 
Germany  are  said  to  earn  their  own  living,  or  the 
major  part  of  it,  many  of  them  at  hard  manual 
labor.  Here  again  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent  are 
foreigners.  It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  realize 
just  what  is  going  on  beneath  the  surface.  In  both 
Munich  and  Berlin  I  visited  the  student  relief  head- 
quarters and  ate  the  regular  noon  meal  with  the 
students;  at  the  great  Technische  Hochschule  in 
Berlin  I  sat  with  the  English  Quaker  manager  and 
watched  the  elaborate  machinery  by  which  they  are 
forced  by  shortage  of  funds  to  select  only  the  most 
needy  cases  for  the  noon  feeding  at  reduced  rates. 
I  remarked  to  this  English  university  man  that  the 
students  before  us  did  not  seem  especially  emaciated 
and  that  though  rather  poorly  dressed  most  of  them 
seemed  able  to  afford  clean  collars.  "That's  the 
German  of  them,"  he  replied.  "They  won't  let  you 
see  the  misery  that  goes  on  under  the  surface."  He 
went  on  to  tell  me  of  a  recent  careful  examination  of 
1,528  similar  students  in  Dresden  whose  average 
weight  was  found  to  be  ten  per  cent  under  the  pre- 
war average  for  men  of  twenty-one.  For  most  of 
the  men  before  us,  the  plain  noon  meal  they  were 
eating  was  their  chief  meal  for  the  day  and  followed 
a  breakfast  of  acorn  coffee  and  black  bread. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  net  loss  to  a  world 
which  so  sadly  needs  more  and  better  brains  of  a 
whole  generation  of  university  students  in  a  land  like 
Germany  starting  life  ill-trained  and  scarred  forever 
by  lessened  vitality,  rheumatism,  tuberculosis  and  the 
other  allies  of  slow  starvation. 
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But  if  one  turns  in  despair  from  the  spectacle  of 
the  youth  of  Germany  what  shall  one  say  of  the  old 
people.     Everywhere  one  meets  the  tragedy  of  the 
old  couples   who   had   saved   twenty,   thirty,    forty 
thousand  marks,  the  interest  on  which  was  a  modest 
competence  for  their  declining  years  before  the  war 
but  not  enough  now  to  buy  a  single  loaf  of  black 
bread.     In  Berlin  alone,  according  to  the  Quakers, 
there  are   12,000  entirely  helpless  people  over  70 
years  old :  the  only  aid  these  people  receive  is  a  public 
dole  amounting  to  about  60  cents  a  month  in  our 
money,   less  than   one-third   of  the   estimated  sub- 
sistence minimum  for  a  single  person.     It  is  much 
more  difficult  than  formerly  for  married  children  to 
keep  their  aged  parents  in  their  homes:   the  plight 
of  a  man  with  even  a  small  family  is  seen  to  be 
critical  when  we  realize  that  the  estimated  weekly 
cost  of  the  upkeep  of  a  single  child,  according  to 
the  Quakers'   figures  based  upon  the  cheapest  in- 
stitutional costs,  is  82  cents,  as  over  against  a  weekly 
salary  by  the  head  of  the  family,  provided  he  is 
a  skilled  worker,  of  about  two  dollars,  and  costs 
for   a    confinement    for   his   wife    aggregating  two 
whole  months'  wages:  the  cost  of  even  the  present 
scanty  allowance  of  milk  for  three  children  is  esti- 
mated by   the    Municipal    Child   Welfare    Depart- 
ment in   Munich   as   twenty   or  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  income  of  a  laborer  or  clerk.     Old  age  homes 
have  not  only  reached  their  capacity  limits  but  some 
of  them  have  had  to  close  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  pre-war  endowments.      Old  people  everywhere 
are  hungry.     Suicides  among  old  people  are  at  the 
highest    rate    ever    known     in     Germany.      Ober- 
inspektor  Haimer  in  the  Rathaus  in  Munich  told 
me   that   the   inmates   of  one  of  the  old  people's 
homes  had  recently  petitioned  that  they  be  given 
the  means  with  which  to  commit  suicide  rather  than 
suffer  the  tortures  of  slow  starvation  or  consume 
further  food  needed  by  German  children. 

Private  charity  is  doing  what  little  it  can,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  free  kitchen  for  a  hundred  or  so  of 
these  aged  and  middle-class  people  opened  in  one 
section  of  Munich  by  the  Countess  Karl  Theodor. 
These  self-respecting  German  folk  come  with  great 
reluctance  to  accept  charity :  the  Countess  Karl 
Theodor  said  that  when  her  free  kitchen  was  first 
opened  the  first  who  came  looked  neither  to  left 
nor  right  as  they  ate  in  embarrassed  silence. 

Such  partially  endowed  institutions  as  hospitals 
are  many  of  them  in  desperate  straits.  I  picked  up 
the  soap  in  the  operating  room  of  Dr.  Hauner's 
.ierspital  in  Munich  and  exclaimed  at  its  not 
being  antiseptic  soap;  the  surgeon  who  accom- 
panied me  explained  that  the  cheapest  grade  of  kit- 
chen soap  was  all  they  could  afford  to  buy  even  for 
the  operating  room.  One  surgical  sponge,  he  ex- 
plained, costs  now  what  was  fifty  dollars  in  terms 
of  their  endowment  and  a  single  operating  table 


what  was  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  He 
picked  up  a  piece  of  bed-linen  from  one  of  the  chil- 
dren's cots  and  it  tore  like  tissue  paper:  in  every 
hospital  and  children's  home  which  I  visited  there 
was  the  same  situation — no  money  to  replace  worn- 
out  bedding.  In  the  Virchow  Hospital  in  Berlin 
nine  washes  are  said  to  be  necessary  dailv  in  order 

•»  . 

to  keep  the  bed  linen  rotating  rapidly  enough  to 
supply  the  need.  Even  more  serious  is  the  short- 
age of  such  necessities  as  iodine  and  ether. 

The  present  monthly  budget  of  one  of  the  chil- 
dren's homes  in  Berlin  housing  three  hundred  and 
fifty  children  is  approximately  double  the  yearly 
budget  for  1922.  Confronted  by  conditions  of  this 
sort  and  with  the  sources  of  further  endowment 
largely  dried  up,  it  is  small  wonder  that  since  the 
war  15  per  cent  of  the  day  homes  for  working 
women's  children  and  40  per  cent  of  the  children's 
homes  in  Germany  are  reported  to  have  been 
forced  to  suspend.  In  the  Jugendherberge  Kinder- 
schule  in  Munich,  a  wooden  army  barracks  recently 
opened  on  a  semi-private  basis  with  help  from  the 
Quakers  to  take  care  of  street  waifs  until  they  can 
be  placed  out  in  private  homes,  the  good-natured 
matron  explained  that  she  had  slept  on  the  floor 
for  three  months  because  there  was  not  money 
enough  to  buy  a  bed,  while  she  had  been  trying  for 
five  months  to  get  three  needed  straw  mattresses 
for  children's  beds  costing  each  about  seventy  cents 
in  our  money !  Only  the  generosity  of  an  American 
contribution  of  eighty-five  dollars  saved  the  seven 
day-homes  for  the  children  of  working  mothers  in 
Munich  from  having  to  close  this  July. 

At  the  Klara  Anstalt,  a  typical  combination  day 
school  and  home  for  poor  children,  the  matron 
apologized  profusely  for  the  absence  of  soap  on  the 
children's  washstands;  formerly  every  child  had 
had  his  own  cake,  but  now  there  was  only  enough 
for  one  bath  a  week  per  child.  As  I  left  she  said 
simply.  "Things  get  worse  daily.  We  don't  see  any 
hope  ahead,  but  we  just  do  what  we  can  every  day." 

T)ERHAPS  her  words  sum  up  my  impression  of  the 
*•  German  state  of  mind  as  I  saw  it  in  the  weeks 
I  went  up  and  down  the  country  this  summer — 
though  generalizations  by  an  outsider  upon  the  state 
of  mind  of  an  entire  people  are  particularly  peril- 
ous. Germany  seems  a  blind  giant  wandering  baffled 
in  a  strange  land.  Everywhere  there  is  a  frank 
acknowledgment  of  Germany's  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war.  Everywhere  the  war  and 
all  its  works  are  regarded  as  a  tragic  blunder. 
"Does  Germany  want  the  Kaiser  back?"  I  asked. 
in,"  was  the  emphatic  reply,  "so  dumm  sind 
tti'r  nicht.'"  The  sobriety  of  the  people  and  pre- 
war organization  have  partially  held  the  country  to- 
gether through  the  financial  chaos  of  this  year.  But 
no  one  attempts  to  predict  any  hope  in  sight. 
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The  Voice  of  the  City 

FIVE  PAINTINGS  BY  JOSEPH  STELLA 


To  Joseph  Stella  New  York  is  the  casting  mold  of  our  modern  civilization.  It 
encases  every  element  and  energy  at  work  within  us  and  around  us.  This  compos- 
ite panel  of  five  paintings,  shown  in  detail  on  the  following  pages,  is  his  attempt  to 
interpret  it. 

"The  central  panel  is  an  interpretation  of  the  city's  colossal  skyscrapers  blended  to- 
gether in  a  symphony  of  lights  in  the  shape  of  a  hugh  vessel's  prow." 

Brooklyn  Bridge  endeavors  "to  make  an  abstract  representation  of  that  engi- 
neering epic  in  steel,  a  sinewed  span  of  human  energy." 

In  Broadway  and  in  The  Great  White  Way  Leaving  The  Subway  Stella  sets  out 
to  catch  the  sensation  produced  by  the  glare  and  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  theat- 
rical district's  electrical  display  thrust  suddenly  upon  the  artist's  vision  as  he  comes 
up  from  the  subway. 

Of  The  Battery,  Stella  says,  "you  have  reached  the  harbor — you  are  standing 
where  all  the  arteries  of  this  great  giant  meet — and  a  quiet  sea  and  sky  overwhelm 
you — you  have  left  the  noise  and  glare  of  Broadway — you  have  left  the  prow  of 
the  boat — the  ruthlessness  which  cut  through  you — all  the  hardness  and  brilliancy 
fade  away  in  the  stillness  of  night." 

Joseph  Stella  is  an  Italian  who  received  his  art  education  in  the  academic  schools 
of  Rome.  He  was  first  known  by  his  drawings  and  paintings  of  immigrants — of 
the  simple  people  about  him.  Later  he  joined  the  Italian  Futurists  and  has  gradu- 
ally been  developing  a  proficiency,  a  technique  and  an  originality  of  his  own.  New 
York  City's  giant  industries,  her  hurrying  impetuous  throngs,  her  powerful  steel 
girders  imbedded  in  solid  rock,  her  hidden  subterranean  tunnels,  her  wonderful 
shining  lights — all  these  have  indelibly  imprinted  themselves  in  his  soul;  and  it  has 
not  seemed  possible  for  him  to  interpret  these  sensations  of  cold,  hard,  metallic  bril- 
liancy in  any  of  the  older  forms  of  art. 

These  new  energies  demand  new  expressions  and  Stella  in  these  abstract  forms 
seems  to  be  developing  his  own  technique.  He  must  say  what  has  never  been  said 
before  and  like  new  wine  it  cannot  be  put  in  old  bottles. 
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THE  GREAT  WHITE  WAY  LEAVING  THE  SUBWAY 
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The  Bandage  of  Love 
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were  driving  behind  Jubilee  and 
Come-Again  along  a  road  which  was 
bordered  by  a  thick  cassina  hedge. 
We  call  it  Christmas  berry  down  here 
on  the  Carolina  Sea  Islands  for  its 
bright  red  berries  come  at  Christmas  time.  Its 
sparkling  green  leaves,  the  occasional  gold-gleaming 
cluster  of  jessamine,  the  red  cardinal  or  brown 
thrasher  adding  color  and  song,  always  bring  to 
mind  the  old  spiritual  we  often  sing. 

I  look  all  around  me 

It  look  so  shine 

I  ask  de  Lord 

If  all  were  mine. 

Yes,  ebery  time  I  feels  de  sperit 

Movin'  in  my  heart 

I  will  pray. 

Suddenly,  through  a  break  in  the  hedge  we  had 
our  first  sight  of  Aunt  Adelaide.  She  poised  a. 
large  basket  on  her  head,  her  skirts  were  above  her 
ankles,  tied  below  the  hips  by  a  stout  cord.  "And 
why  the  cord,  Aunt  Adelaide?" 


By  ROSSA  B.  COO  LEY 


A  series  of  consuming  interest 
to  every  one  concerned  in 
rural  education  as  well  as  to 
those  who  would  understand 
all  that  lies  behind  and  ahead 
of  what  we  call  our  race 
problem.  Miss  Cooley  has 
been  for  nineteen  years  head 
of  Penn  School,  South  Caro- 
lina, the  oldest  school  for 
Negroes  in  the  South 


"Dat's  what  gibs  me  strength,"  she  answers,  and 
whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  custom  that  has  come 
down  from  the  long-long-ago.  She  held  a  pipe 
tightly  in  her  teeth,  and  carried  the  heavy  Island 
hoe  on  one  shoulder. 

All  day,  since  "dayclean,"  she  had  worked  in 
her  fields.  In  slavery  days  the  hands  often  walked 
long  distances  from  their  cabins  to  their  work,  and 
today  on  our  Island  the  people  often  cultivate  fields 
that  they  have  bought  or  have  inherited  far  away 
from  their  homes.  As  Aunt  Adelaide  swung  down 
the  road,  tall,  straight,  strong,  we  followed  her  to 
the  little  home  surrounded  by  yuccas,  where  on  the 
open  hearth  she  would  cook  her  simple  evening 
meal. 

The  old  women  who  have  crept  out  from  the 
shadow  of  slavery,  whose  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers were  brought  from  the  tropical  sunshine 
of  an  eastern  continent,  have  kept  the  fire  which 
Freedom  lit  with  its  torch  glowing  on  their  mud 
hearths.  For  it  has  been  in  their  homes  that  they 
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have  guarded  the  embers  of  a  smoldering  liberty,     quickly  pieced  together,  the  little  chimney  was  built, 


There  is  nothing  like  the  open  fireplace.  As  we 
travel  over  the  Island  toward  nightfall,  we  see  the 
firelight  flash  through  the  open  doors.  One  door 
of  the  house  is  usually  open  until  bedtime,  and  this 
fresh  air  is  what  saves  poor  people.  Fresh  air  and 
sunshine  are  the  compensation  for  many  things 
they  lack.  Miss  Towne,  who  founded  Penn  School 
on  St.  Helena  in  the  6o's,  has  said  the  reason  a 
door  was  left  open  in  the  old  days  was  to  guard 
against  shutting  out  the  Good  Spirit,  a  fear  that 
had  been  transported  from  Africa.  Surely  th  s  is 
a  tradition  worth  transplanting  and  worth  pre- 
serving. 

Today  Aunt  Adelaide  is  an  old  woman — nearly 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  our  first  glimpse  of 
her  through  the  cassina  hedge.  She  can  no  longer 
carry  that  heavy  hoe  and  make  good  crop.  Her 
story  of  growing  old  is  the  story  of  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women,  white  and  black 
in  rural  communities.  The  children  grew 
up — married.  Their  children  came,  crops 
grew  poorer.  The  old  mother  received 
less  and  less  as  the  days  came  on  when 
she  needed  more  and  more.  The  house 
began  to  need  repairs;  no  money,  and  so 
it  began  to  settle;  the  sills  rotted,  and 
finally  broke  down  altogether;  the  chim- 
ney fell.  I  rode  Wonder  to  the  door  one 
day  and  found  the  old  house  propped  up 
with  great  poles  cut  in  the  nearby  wood, 
and  Aunt  Adelaide  cooking  her  grits  in 
a  pot  on  a  fire  made  on  the  floor  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  "O  yes,"  said  she, 
"De  smoke  make  me  cry,  and  when  de 
win'  blow  I  scare  and  run  out  to  de 
neighbor." 

Penn  School  rode  home  that  night 
very  thoughtfully.  Some  months  before 
the  story  of  our  school  for  Negro  boys 
and  girls  had  been  told  to  a  group  of 
students  at  the  Fermata  School  in  Aiken, 
and  the  picture  of  those  radiantly  happy 
girls  preparing  to  go  home  for  Christmas 
holidays  flashed  before  me.  I  knew 
they  would  want  to  help  if  they  knew 
about  the  little  old  home  and  the  little 
old  woman  going  down  together.  And 
so  back  at  my  desk  a  letter  caught  our 
one-mail-a-day.  The  girls  responded  and 
a  telegram  came  promising  cash  for  brick 
and  the  lumber.  The  materials  finally 
reached  our  shop,  where  the  boys  cut  the 
boards  to  measure,  and  they  were  carted 
out  to  the  plantation.  Like  a  human 
picture  puzzle,  for  these  boards  seemed 
to  have  a  personality  as  gifts  from  that 
group  of  girls  in  Aiken,  a  new  home  was 


and  once  more  Aunt  Adelaide  was  established. 

The  story  of  this  little  house  will  go  on  through 
many  years.  Set  on  old  palmetto  logs,  it  does  not, 
belong  to  the  land,  but  to  the  school,  so  when  Aunt 
Adelaide  dies  it  can  be  moved  to  some  other  acre 
where  an  old  man  or  woman  left  stranded  by  the 
cruelty  of  old  age  can  be  made  comfortable.  It 
will  be  a  movable  Old  Folks  Home.  Any  of  our 
old  people  would  rather  live  as  we  found  Aunt 
Adelaide  than  go  to  the  Poor  House.  In  fact  there 
were  not  enough  old  people  who  would  go  to  Beau- 
fort County  Poor  House  to  warrant  its  being  kep$ 
up,  and  it  has  been  closed. 

The  women  of  the  Negro  race  have  had  a  heavy 
burden  to  bear.  In  the  gallery  of  human  struggle 
we  should  find  place  for  pictures  of  the  peasant 
woman  tugging  at  the  plow  rope  of  the  old  serf 


No 


"mudderless"  is  allowed  to  u'ant  on  the  Island.     Even  the  largest 
families  strain  their  resources  to  include  these  "dopteds" 
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lands  of  Europe,  for  the  Indian  woman  carrying 
tepee  and  papoose,  and  for  the  Negro  woman  with 
the  heavy  cord  tied  round  her  hips  to  "give  her 
strength,"  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  her 
bundle  on  her  head. 

As  I  sat  by  Aunt  Adelaide's  new  fireplace  in  her 
little  new  house  we  talked  over  the  old  days.  In 
the  shadows  I  could  see  the  background  of  the 
present.  Under  slavery  her  mother  had  been  a 
"midder."  Her  master,  Gabriel  Capers,  had  sent 
her  off  to  Charleston  to  learn  "de  trade."  "My 
mammy  ben  eddicated,  but  I  ain't  hab  none.  Dat  is 
I  hab  only  six  days  of  schoolin'."  "And  why?"  I 
asked.  "My  parents  gib  me  to  an  uncle  and  aunt 
and  dey  wuk  me.  I  mus'  tend  cotton  and  clean 
yaa'd,  V  all  dem  kin'  a  ting.  But  dey  too  rough, 
an1  I  leave  dem  an'  run  back  to  Capers.  Den  came 
Freedom  an'  I  wuk  fo'  me  one,  an'  I  wuk  ha'd  an' 
I  buy  me  own  land.  Den  I  marries.  I  marry 
stranger  f'om  Port  Royal,  but  de  odder  women 
tek'  him  away  f'om  me,  an'  I  lives  alone.  Yes,  I 
de  mudder  of  twelve  born  children,  but  I  ain't  raise 
but  fo'." 

"How  could  you  support  your  children,"  I  asked 
quietly,  as  the  old  woman  paused  and  forgot  every- 
thing in  the  memory  of  those  eight  babies  that  she 
couldn't  raise.  "I  ben  strong  ooman.  I  wuk  fo' 
meself  wid  me  han'.  I  ben  ma'sh-cuttin'  ooman. 
I  go  in  de  ma'sh  and  cut  and  carry  fo'  myself.  I 
glad  fo'  dis  house,"  she  added.  "All  de  tings  my 
mudder  taught  me  to  do  to  keep  he'lt'y,  I  ain't 
able  fo'  do  in  dat  old  house."  And  I  could  see  the 
old  midwife  of  slavery  days  handing  down  to  her 
children  as  well  as  to  her  patients  some  of  the 
lessons  she  had  learned  "up  dere  in  Charleston." 

Many  stories  live  on  at  St.  Helena.  The  old 
people  remember  what  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents told  them  and  in  their  turn  hand  down  the 
experiences  of  the  race.  By  my  fire,  as  I  write  at 
Ndulamo,  stands  an  old  man.  "Twenty  years  old 
when  Gun  Shoot,"  he  tells  me.  Oh  yes'm,  he  can 
remember  hearing  about  the  landing  of  those 
"African- people."  His  father's  father  came  with 
them,  and  they  were  landed  down  there  at  Lone- 
some Hill.  Many  died,  and  many  ran  away,  and 
"I  spec  dey  ran  back  to  Africa."  The  picture  of 
that  early  home  life  comes  clearly  from  Uncle  Sam 
as  he  stands  by  the  fire — a  rugged  old  man,  and 
still  able  to  beat  many  a  younger  one  at  his  work. 
He  tells  of  the  row  of  slave  cabins,  always  calling 
it  "de  Street."  "When  de  morning  star  shine,  de 
driver  blow  he  horn,  and  de  wimmen  mus'  get  up 
'fore  dat  an'  cook  dey  brekwus'."  There  we  have 
it.  Women  first!  "Den  all  go  to  de  wood,  pick  up 
a  stick,  throw  him  in  de  yaa'd  for  fire  at  Bighouse. 
Den  tek  pail  and  go  to  de  fiel'  wid  hoe  in  de  hand. 
De  oberseer  gib  tree  tasks  ( £4  acre)  to  each  one. 
When  time  for  eat,  we  sit  right  down  in  de  row 


and  eat  an'  den  back  to  wuk."  "And  what  did  you 
have  for  your  breakfast?"  I  ask.  "O,  we  has 
hominy,  or  flour  an'  oshtuh,  or  crab  an'  hominy. 
Such  like  as  dat." 

This  was  the  primitive  beginning.  At  least  it 
had  one  value,  that  of  team  work,  For  the  field 
was  full  of  hands  as  well  as  of  cotton,  and  now  the 
great  disaster  to  many  a  country  home  comes  be- 
cause of  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  much  of  the 
field  work. 

Only  the  babies  could  interrupt  the  routine  of 
the  "Street"  in  cotton  lands.  With  the  arrival  of 
a  little  one,  the  mother  was  excused  from  the  field 
for  a  month,  and  then  for  three  months  more  she 
was  given  a  lighter  task  in  the  field.  The  old 
women  on  the  plantations  became  the  nurses,  or 
Maumas.  While  the  parents  were  off  in  the  cotton 
rows  they  cooked  the  food  in  a  big  iron  pot  for  all 
the  children.  An  older  brother  or  sister  carried 
the  nursing  baby  to  the  field,  and  the  mother  would 
sit  down  in  the  row.  And  "when  de  baby  done  suck, 
I  carries  him  back  to  de  Street." 

These  little  baby  tenders,  and  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  were  field  hands.  Some  had  lessons 
in  sewing  or  cooking  but  as  with  other  plantation 
crafts  such  as  basket-making,  carpentry,  laundering, 
blacksmithing — only  a  picked  few  as  boys  or  girls 
had  the  valuable  industrial  training  of  a  well 
managed  plantation.  It  is  easy  to  see — as  I  shall 
bring  out  more  fully  in  a  later  article — why  work 
continued  to  mean  slavery  to  them  and  even  when 
Chloe  might  have  been  a  wonderful  cook  or  laun- 
dress, once  Emancipation  came,  her  one  idea  for 
Clarissa  was  an  education  that  meant  going  to 
school  and  away  from  all  drudgery,  the  chance  to 
wear  pretty  clothes  any  day  in  the  week,  and  as  her 
utmost  goal,  the  Latin  or  algebra  offered  by  the 
early  Negro  schools  in  their  zeal  to  prove  the 
capacity  of  liberated  blacks. 

And  with  it  all  the  women  of  the  race  have  had 
little  opportunity  for  home  life  in  plantation  days 
and  since.  They  were  forced  backward  and  away 
from  the  age-long  concerns  of  their  sex.  From  be- 
fore "dayclean"  till  the  tasks  in  the  field  were 
done,  they  carried  their  share  of  the  work  along 
with  the  men.  With  the  coming  of  freedom  the 
man  and  the  woman  continued  to  work  side  by  side 
in  the  field.  Cotton  rows  and  cotton  blossoms  con- 
tinued to  be  the  background  for  the  children,  and 
the  little  homes  on  the  new  land  holdings  depended 
upon  the  family  crop.  But  with  the  breaking  up 
of  the  "Street"  the  old  Mauma  had  a  smaller  group 
of  children  to  look  after,  and  gradually  home  life 
developed  so  that  the  different  families  became 
distinct.  And  family  life  has  become  a  precious 
heritage. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  find  it  hard  to  believe 
this.  They  see  a  shifting  population.  They  see 


Photograph   by   Leigh   Richmond   Miner 


In   the   gallery   o/   human  struggle  we  must  find  place   for   the   Negro 
uwnan — v.'ith  the  heavy  cord  tied  round  her  hips  "to  gib  her  strength" 
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Negro  workmen  who  seem  ever  ready  to  move  on 
like  "Ja  of  Tom-all-Alone's"  in  Dickens.  They  cite 
Negro  house-servants  whose  marital  history  has 
been  continuous  but  not  consecutive.  But  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Sea  Island  Negroes  who  have  had  a 
chance  to  buy  their  land  and  build  their  homes; 
who  have  lived  in  one  spot  for  three  generations. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  statement,  even  here, 
for  in  a  group  of  six  thousand  one  finds  of  course 
the  shifting  and  the  shiftless. 

But  come  with  me  to  our  Community  Class  and 
let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friends  among  the  Is- 
land women  of  the  older  generation.  It  is  Wednes- 
day. As  we  go  across  the  sandy  playground  we 
hear  the  old  spirituals  drifting  out  from  the  sewing- 
room  windows.  The  class  has  begun  its  meeting. 
We  slip  in.  They  are  wonderfully  glad  to  see  us— 
mothers  and  grandmothers  from  forty  to  eighty, 
and  like  the  children  they  have  all  walked  in,  one 
mile  or  five  as  it  may  be,  some  from  "Miss  Anne," 
some  from  "Tom  Fripp,"  some  from  "Indian 
Hill,"  all  from  plantation  homes.  This  class  repre- 
sents our  first  extension  work  at 
Penn,  and  through  all  the  years  the 
Community  Class  has  bound  the 
school  to  the  homes. 

"We  wants  to  come  to  de  col- 
lege."    That  was  in  1904  when  the 
school,     a     two-story,     eight- 


new 


roomed  house  was  built  at  Penn. 
Of  course  they  thought  it  was  a 
college.  Never  had  there  been  such 
a  schoolhouse !  For  several  years  we 
had  to  fight  that  word  college  for 
while  we  were  transforming  aNegro 
School  of  the  old  academic  pattern, 
dating  back  to  the  War  between 
the  States,  into  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  training  center,  ours  was 
none  the  less,  as  it  had  been  for 
forty  years,  an  elementary  country 
school.  "I  ben  to  Penn  School,  but 
my  chillun  goes  to  de  college."  For 
many  a  parent  as  well  as  for  many 
a  child  their  first  real  climb  upstairs 
was  made  in  the  new  schoolhouse. 
The  churches  have  their  galleries, 
and  some  of  the  houses  a  second 
story,  but  both  are  reached  by  little 
enclosed  stairways.  Here  was  a 
second  story  twenty-three  steps  up, 
and  a  great  open  stair.  I  can  see 
them  now  as  they  gingerly  crept  up 
and  down,  so  carefully  clinging  to 
the  bannister  which  proved  of  real 
value  to  these  adventurers. 

Yes,  the  women  wanted  to  come 
to  school,  and  so  the  first  club  was 


«a  R.  Cooley 

One  of  the  gallant  mothers  who  has 
walked  in  from  Miss  Anne  plant- 
ation ever  since  "we  class"  started 


started — a  woman's  club — but  always  "Community 
Class"  has  been  the  better  name  for  it.  And  here 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  it. 

As  we  quietly  take  our  places,  the  singing  con- 
tinues. A  tapping  on  the  floor,  sometimes  a  soft 
clapping  of  the  hands,  makes  the  rhythm  all  the 
more  distinct.  Heads  nod,  and  sometimes  the 
bodies  sway.  There  are  old  grandmothers  with 
white  head  coverings,  and  very  occasionally  a  bright 
colored  bandanna.  All  are  most  neatly  dressed. 
And  how  they  do  delight  in  "We  Class!" 

I  remember,  back  in  1906,  how  I  tried  to  intro- 
duce basketry.  "Why  don't  the  women  make  bas- 
kets?" I  asked,  in  my  ignorance.  And  I  invited 
the  old  basket-maker  to  come  in  and  give  them 
points.  Off  we  started,  and  they  were  a  happy, 
busy,  picturesque  crowd,  but  I  could  feel  that  they 
did  not  rejoice  in  their  baskets!  They  finished 
them,  however,  and  not  for  years  afterwards — and 
then  from  one  of  our  many  missionary  visitors — 
did  I  discover  that  women  do  not  make  baskets  in 
Africa!  And  so  women  don't  make  baskets  on  St. 
Helena.  No,  it  is  a  man's  craft, 
and  until  the  race  changes  by  many 
more  decades  of  contact  with  a  new 
environment,  it  is  likely  to  remain 
a  man's  craft. 

Next  I  tried  knitting  and  fared 
better.  But  I  had  all  kinds  of 
trouble  with  my  knitters,  for  this 
was  an  acquired  art.  Aunt  Lily 
would  hold  her  wool  so  loose  she 
couldn't  knit,  and  Aunt  Sally  would 
hold  hers  so  tight  she  couldn't 
budge  it.  "This  is  splendid,  Aunt 
Daphne,"  I  said  to  one,  and  to  my 
delight  came  the  reply,  "I'se  doin' 
dis  to  show  my  grands  (grand- 
children)." 

The  class  had  great  patience  with 
me !  I  tried  to  give  them  a  course 
in  Bible  lessons.  That  seemed  a 
reasonable  thing  to  do.  They  love 
the  Bible,  and  in  many  a  home  it  is 
the  only  book.  I  had  taught  Bible 
at  Hampton  Institute  during  my 
seven  years  there,  and  it  had  been 
a  favorite  subject  with  teacher  and 
students.  But  again  I  met  only  a 
meager  success.  I  was  neither  a 
minister  nor  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  of  the  Baptist  or  even  the 
Methodist  faith,  so  how  could  I 
teach  them  the  Bible?  And  it  was 
school  anyway.  When  one  of  them 
said  months  afterward,  "I  yeddy 
yo'  ben  a  Presbylocian,"  I  thought 
I  had  found  the  real  reason  why  I 
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couldn't  make  a  success  of  Bible  study  on  a  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  our  Community  Class. 

But  when  I  had  a  course  in  hygiene  and  home 
emergency  nursing  the  next  year,  we  found  we  had 
struck  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  ever  since  that  has 
been  the  "course  of  study"  and  they  never  weary 
of  it.  "Yes.  Chile!"  "Tow  be  sure!"  "Ooner  got 
de  truf!"  "Neber  shum 
befo' !"  used  to  make  me 
feel  that  the  lesson  was 
being  appreciated.  It  lay 
near  to  their  traditional 
functions  as  home-mak- 
ers and  tenders  of  sick. 
Now  the  School  Nurse 
gives  them  the  course, 
and  closer  connections 
are  made  with  clothes, 
cooking,  and  consump- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  quilt-mak- 
ing took  the  place  of  our 
earlier  efforts  in  basket- 
ry and  knitting.  At  first 
they  made  quilts  for, 
themselves,  but  after  a 
serious  storm  which 
called  for  emergent  re- 
lief work  in  the  com- 
munity, they  decided  to 
make  the  quilts  for  those 
who  were  "worser  off 
than  we."  This  step  was 
taken  entirely  on  their 
own  initiative  when  I 
was  "off  Island."  These 
older  women  as  well  as 
the  children  have  thus 
grown  with  the  school. 


It  is  u-omen  like  Aunt  Betsey  who  hai«  made  the  bridge 
with  their  own  bent  backs  and  laboring  muscles  between 
the  old  slai<ery  days  and  the  sixty  difficult  years  of  freedom 


Jedus  keep  a-listenin'  all  de  day  long 
Keep  a-listenin'   all   de  night 
Jedus  keep  a-listenin'  all  de  day  long 
For  to  hear  some  sinner  pray. 

Oh,  de  Jews  trow  Dan'el  in  de  lion's  den, 
And  how  could   Dan'el  pray? 
But  all  God's  chillun  hoverin'  about 
For  to  hear  how  Dan'el  pray. 


And  so  on,  verse  after 
verse,  each  one  testify- 
ing that  the  women  of 
the  race  know  that  Jesus 
keeps  a-listening. 

These  women  make 
our  church-mothers — an 
entrenched  function  in 
the  traditional  religious 
life  of  the  Island.  In 
the  early  teens,  the  boy 
or  girl  steals  out  to 
Maria  Middleton  or 
Aunt  Julia  to  tell  of 
dreams  and  visions  dur- 
ing the  period  when  they 
are  striving  to  join  one 
of  our  churches  on  pro- 
fession of  faith.  Faith, 
as  the  Island  holds,  must 
be  tried  out  by  long 
periods  of  prayer,  and 
that  "young  men  must 
see  visions"  is  as  firmly 
believed  today  on  St. 
Helena  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Prophet  Joel.  These 
"spiritual  mothers"  are 
held  in  deep  reverence  as 
the  guides  to  the  church. 

The  women  who  have 


Draw    in    closer,    the    singing   ended,    and   meet     come  from  the  "Street"  of  slavery  days  have  made 


some  of  them,  whose  lives  reveal  the  range  of 
woman's  part  in  the  development  of  our  Island 
life — singers  and  teachers,  midwives  and  church- 
mothers,  farmers  and  managers  of  no  mean  ability, 
above  all  home-makers  mothering  the  generations 
that  come  on. 

Here  is  Aunt  Lily  still  wearing  the  bandanna  of 


the  nurses  of  the  race.  In  another  article  I  have 
dealt  with  that  side  of  their  life,  and  in  our  Com- 
munity Class  these  "midders"  could  not  be  better 
represented  than  by  Rivena  Wroten  of  Scott  plan- 
tation. Farmer  and  midwife  are  her  professions. 
Straight  and  self-respecting,  she  is  worried  if  in 
debt,  for  Berry,  the  hard  working  husband,  had  died 


the  old  days.     She  did  her  task  in  the  plantations     suddenly  and  she  is  anxious  because  her  "grand"  has 


of  long  ago  as  a  field  hand.  She  can  remember  the 
old  "Street"  and  the  sound  of  the  horn  that  called 
them  all  to  work.  Her  son  and  daughter  live  in  a 
neat  home — four  rooms  with  a  "jump-up."  And 
Matthew  is  a  handy  man  and  owns  fifteen  acres 
of  land. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  the  spiritual  to  be 
raised  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  it  was  Aunt 
Lily's  voice,  as  true  as  a  song  bird,  that  sounded 
first. 


left  school  to  go  for  cash  in  Savannah  to  meet  some 
heavy  expenses  this  boll  weevil  season.  We  talked 
it  over  one  evening  just  at  sunset  time,  as  I  stopped 
at  her  home.  Debts,  boll  weevil,  and  crop,  "we 
class"  and  the  "grands"  were  our  topics  of  conver- 
sation. "De  chillun  is  all  I  has  to  'pend  'pcm>" 
she  declared,  but  as  I  looked  at  the  children  before 
me,  I  felt  that  it  was  the  old  grandmother  who  was 
still  the  center  of  that  home.  We  drifted  into  the 
long-ago  days. 
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Mrs.  Juno  and  the  Sales  House 

No,  I  ain't  bo'n  on  this  Island.  We  live  up  at  Bamberg 
and  bad  times  come.  My  husband  he  ben  de  'epublican 
leader  under  white  boss,  and  time  come  when  it  seem  lak 
de  white  people  want  to  kill  de  colored  people  and  he  haf 
to  run  off  to  save  his  life.  I  ben  lef  wid  de  five  chillun. 
White  people  ain't  want  me  to  leave.  Dey  know  I  knows 
how  to  do.  But  I  had  a  good  brother  and  he  help  me,  and 
atter  while  he  git  a  box  car  and  pit  we-all  and  de  chickens 
and  every  ting  in  an'  we  come  down  to  Beaufort.  I  wuk 
at  de  hotel  and  den  Berry  buy  dis  place  on  Island. 

I  learn  my  trade  from  my  Missus.  She  teach  me,  and 
she  teach  me  good.  I  serve  many  white  people.  I  ain't 
eber  wok  for  de  colored  till  I  come  to  dis  Island.  I  know 
eberyting  to  do  and  de  mudders  say  dey  ain't  have  it  done 
like  me.  I  clean  an'  I  keep  de  bed  an'  de  house  clean.  I 
have  many  grown-up  man  in  Beaufort  who  meet  me  and 
give  me  something,  for  he  know  I  ben  his  midder.  And  I 
has  crowds  and  crowds  of  black  chillun  and  dey  look  'pon 
me  too. 

The  women,  scarcely  less  than  the  men,  continue 
to  make  our  fanners  as  in  the  days  of  the  planta- 
tions. Lucretia  Simmons  can  handle  the  hoe  and 
manage  her  fields  so  that  she  holds  the  respect  of 
her  three  grown  sons,  all  farming  on  acres  near 
their  mother's  on  Frogmore  Plantation.  Among 
the  oldest  farmers  on  the  Island  is  Aunt  Jane 
Rivers.  She  has  been  able  to  keep  her  little  home 
on  the  Eustis  Plantation  through  sheer  grit  and 


determination.  When  James  R.  Mac- 
donald,  for  many  years  the  leading 
white  merchant  of  the  Island,  came  in 
one  evening  and  told  the  story  of  her 
"little  bit  of  cotton,"  I  asked  him  to 
write  it  for  me,  and  he  did  so  in  this 
wise : 

"Mr.  Mac,  I  too  glad  for  look  'pon  you  face 
once  mo' !" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Jane,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you, 
too.  How  are  you,  and  how  are  you  getting 
along?" 

"Poo-el-ly,  Mr.  Mac.  poo-el-ly.  Ain't  you 
see  how  I  cripple!  Dis  ain't  de  Jane  you 
use-tuh  know.  My  whole  frame  is  weak,  and 
ax  for  my  knee,  I  wouldn't  talk,  it's  so  painful. 
You  know,  Mr.  Mac,  when  Jane  Rivers  fetch 
little  bit  o'  cotton  like  to  dat,  times  mus'  be 
change.  Mr.  Mac,  I  couldn't  tell  yo'  how  I 
struggle  to  make  dat  one  bag  full  o'  cotton. 
I  jus'  try  for  plant  a  tas',  (%  acre)  and  dat'll 
tell  you  how  far  back  I  gone.  You  members 
when  Jane  been  a  Jane,  two  acres  was  play 
fer  me.  I  go  out  to  de  cotton  patch  in  de 
mornin',  stick  in  one  hand,  and  hoe  in  de 
udder.  I  jus'  try  fer  hoe  two  row.  I  brace 
myself,  put  down  de  stick,  and  start  hoe.  I 
hoe  an'  I  hop,  an'  I  hoe  an'  I  hop.  Presently 
here  come  de  misery  in  me  knee,  an'  it  hu't 
me  so  bad1  I  bleeged  to  fall  in  de  alley  on  me 
back.  An',  Mr.  Mac,  turn  an'  twis'  as  I  will, 
I  cyan'  rise  up.  De  pain  is  so  bad  I  cry.  I 
hab  to  cry,  Mr.  Mac.  I  cry  wid  de  pain,  an' 
I  cry  wid  de  agrawation.  I  say,  'Do  Jesus, 
he'p  dis  poor  old  'oman  in  de  misery !'  I  whoop 
so  dem  people  could  hear  me  and  come  he'p 
me  up.  Well  by  and  by  Sue  hear  me  and 
come  fer  he'p  me,  an'  I  got  back  to  de  house. 

When  I  ketch  me  bret  I  say,  'Sue,  do  kindle  fire  and  put 

pot  on  so  I  kin  cook  hominy  and  get  strenk  to  try  again.' 
"Dat's  de  way,  Mr.  Mac,  dat  I  struggle  all  summer  to 

earn  dis  little  bit  ob  money  to  put  in  me  han',  an'  I  tank 

God  I'se  spared  to  see  de  day." 

Story  'pon  story  could  I  tell  you  of  the  women 
who  have  thus  made  the  bridge  with  their  own  bent 
backs  and  laboring  muscles  between  the  old  African 
and  slavery  days,  and  the  sixty  difficult  years  of 
freedom.  There's  Aunt  Satira — always  like  a  sun- 
beam. When  we  went  out  to  see  her  after  our 
summer  holiday  we  found  her  touchingly  grateful 
for  our  coming.  "I  yeddy  oonuh  come  dat  fust  day, 
and  I  watch  up  de  road  for  see."  She  longed  for 
a  picture  book,  and  just  before  we  left  the  Island 
that  summer  I  gave  her  a  scrap  book  which  the 
boarding  girls  had  made.  I  happened  to  ride  down 
the  road  two  hours  later  and  there  was  Aunt  Satira 
sitting  down  by  the  roadside  and  enjoying  her  book. 
I  think  she  knew  every  picture  in  it  before  she 
reached  home  that  night,  and  she  enjoyed  it  as  long 
as  she  lived. 

I  wish  I  had  taken  a  picture  of  Aunt  Tira.  She 
is  dead  now  and  no  longer  joins  in  the  spirituals  or 
the  good  works  of  "we  class."  But  there  is  a  road 
across  Saxtonville  plantation  where  I  always  see  her 
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in  memory,  as  she  would  come  from  her  little  two- 
roomed  house  and  stand,  arms  crossed,  head  up,  her 
short  skirt  tied  tightly  below  the  hips,  as  she  had 
come  in  from  the  held.  I  can  see  her  now  as  she 
knocked  at  Hampton  House  one  evening  with  a  big 
basket  full  of  sweet  potatoes.  It  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve she  Bad  carried  it  so  far,  but  when  one  can 
use  the  head  and  walk  along  with  the  weight  poised 
exactly,  I  suppose  it  is  easier.  All  the  older  women 
have  kept  up  that  custom.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  younger  ones  to  practise  it  and  use  it,  copying 
their  grandmothers  instead  of  losing  such  a  gift  be- 
cause the  whites  don't  do  it  and  can't.  Aunt  Tira 
would  always  shut  her  eyes  tight  and  stick  her  lips 
far  out  when  she  talked.  She  emphasized  every- 
thing by  repetition,  each  repetition  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  until  the  last  one  was  almost  a  whisper. 
On  a  visit  to  Hampton  House  she  began  by  saying, 
"I  cyan'  stop  'cause  I  has  my  scrubbin'  at  home." 
We  insisted  on  her  walking  through  the  living  room, 
for  she  had  never  been  in  our  house  before,  and 
she  exclaimed,  "Splendid,  splendid,  splendid,  splen- 
did, splendid!  I  come  spend  de  whole  day!  I 
cyan  half  see  it  now.  De  sun  is  too  low,  sun  is  too 
low,  sun  is  too  low." 

One  evening  as  I  rode  across  Saxtonville  on  my 
way  home,  I  saw  a  figure  standing  in  the  road,  evi- 
dently waiting  for  me.  It  was  Aunt 
Tira.  Closing  her  eyes  tight,  and 
reaching  out  her  lips  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, she  said,  "I  ben  watchin'  for 
oonuh,  watchin'  for  oonuh!  I  see 
yo'  when  yo'  go  by  from  my  fiel', 
and  I  decide  to  walk  long  wid  yo' 
for  it's  gettin'  dark,  gettin'  dark, 
gettin'  dark."  Community  Maud 
had  to  settle  down  to  a  slow  walk 


although  her  nose  was  pointed  toward  her  stable, 
for  I  could  do  no  less  than  accept  Aunt  Tira's 
escort. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  started,  and  quite 
dark  when  we  reached  the  school  road.  No- 
where in  America  is  it  safer  for  one  to  be  traveling 
alone  than  on  the  Island,  for  the  Negroes  are  a 
quiet  law-abiding  folk  and  during  all  these  nineteen 
years,  we  have  been  able  to  go  out  either  day  or 
night  without  fear,  and  without  an  escort,  and  sel- 
dom is  our  house  locked.  But  Aunt  Tira's  sense 
of  fitness — a  heritage  from  slavery  days  when  the 
Negroes  were  depended  upon  to  take  care  of  their 
young  masters  and  mistresses,  and  the  property — 
led  her  to  add  this  mile's  walk  to  her  day's  work 
with  the  hoe  and  she  was  surely  over  seventy 
then! 

And  as  I  think  of  Aunt  Tira,  I  remember  an- 
other morning  when  I  stopped  at  her  little  house 
to  see  that  all  was  well.  She  lived  entirely  alone. 
\Vhen  I  said  good-by,  she  handed  me  two  eggs  as 
her  gift — another  hand-down  from  old  African 
days,  for  there  the  stranger  or  friend  brings  eggs 
as  a  gift  after  a  visit.  I  have  cause  to  remember 
that  gift  for  again  I  was  riding  Community  Maud 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  carry  two  eggs  on 
hoiseback.  However,  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 


holograph  by  Ross*  B.  Coolcy 

Throughout  oR   the  years   the  mothers   and   grand- 


mothers who  make   up   the  Community  Class  have 
bound  the  school  to  the  home 

belted-in  shirtwaist  and  the  eggs,  stowed  carefully 
on  either  side,  came  safely  to  Hampton  House 
kitchen. 

Our  present  Community  Class  president  is 
Aunt  Rina  Miller,  "mother  of  25,  grandmother 
of  52,  and  great-grand  of  nine  head  of  children." 
Early  marriage  has  been  the  rule,  and  mothers  of 
sixteen  years  were  very  common  in  the  first  step 
of  race  development.  (Continued  on  page  175) 
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HEN  I  first  saw  Irene,  she 
puzzled  me.  She  was  an 
extremely  pretty  girl,  with 
large  gray  eyes  and  smooth 
pink  cheeks  which  required 
no  rouge.  She  was  simple 
and  direct  in  her  answers, 
and  her  mental  examination 
indicated  an  intelligence 
much  above  our  average 
type,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  had  had  little  education. 
But  such  tragedy  in  her 
face.  She  answered  every 
question  briefly,  and  without  once  changing  the 
stoical  fixation  of  her  eyes  on  some  distant  point 
out  of  the  window.  Her  face  was  too  young  and 
smooth  for  lines,  but  in  some  subtle  manner  her 
tense  mouth  and  stony  eyes  had  nothing  less  than 
anguish  written  over  them. 

I  could  not  fathom  her  until,  as  my  eye  wandered 
over  her  charming  person,  it  came  to  an  involuntary 
St0p — and  she  saw  it.  Her  sensitiveness  felt  my 
startled  glance  without  looking  at  me.  A  slow 
flush  crept  over  her  face  and  her  lips  tightened. 
She  continued  to  stare  out  of  the  window,  but  I 
looked  back  at  my  paper  and  fiddled  with  my  pen. 
Irene's  left  sleeve  was  empty.  The  cuff  was  tucked 
into  her  coat  pocket,  but  it 
was  unmistakably  a  sleeve 
without  an  arm.  It  was  only 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
a  pretty  face  that  drew  one's 
gaze,  that  I  had  not  noticed 
it  before. 

"How  long  has  it  been 
gone?"  I  asked.  "Two 
months."  "How  did  it  hap- 
pen?" "I  was  frying  dough- 
nuts, and  a  little  grease 
burned  my  arm.  They  meant 
to  put  on  some  oil,  but  it  was 
the  wrong  bottle,  sulphuric 
they  tell  me  now.  In  three 
hours  the  flesh  came  off,  and 
in  three  days,  they  took  my 
arm."  She  almost  hissed  the 
last  words.  Then  she  turned 


A  Loose  Leaf 
From  the 

PSYCHOLOGIST'S 
DICTIONARY 

Compensation  (/.  com — pendere — 
weigh)  n.  The  tendency  to  make  up  for 
an  organic  defect  by  an  extra  nervous  ef- 
fort. Thus,  to  escape  from  their  sense  of 
physical  inferiority  becomes,  for  some  people, 
the  impelling  force  behind  all  their  most 
vigorous  action. 

"/  don't  ivant  damages.  I  only  want  my 
arm.'" — Irene.  .  .  .  Now  she  outdoes  herself 
in  needlework.  Emotionally  every  stitch  is 
but  a  substitute  for  the  stitches  she  was  not 
able  to  put  into  Nick's  patch  on  her  wedding 
morning. 


on  me.  "Is  there  another  girl  in  the  whole  world 
who  has  lost  her  arm?  I  never  heard  of  one."  And 
then,  "They  say  I'll  get  damages,  but  I  don't  want 
damages.  I  only  want  my  arm,  and  they  can't  give 
me  that." 

In  situations  like  this,  words  are  futile.  But  as  I 
looked  at  Irene's  lovely  face,  I  could  not  keep  from 
saying,  "Irene,  you  are  so  pretty.  Girls  with  ugly 
faces  can't  hide  them,  but  you  can  hide  your  arm. 
An  empty  sleeve  does  not  show.  Most  of  us  can- 
not get  past  your  face."  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  a 
right  to  some  spoken  recognition  of  her  beauty  since 
her  pride  had  been  so  cruelly  hurt,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment a  faint  watery  gleam  of  a  smile  did  light 
through  the  gloom  of  her  face.  She  knew  that  she 
was  pretty  and  was  ready  to  admit  it.  But  since 
when,  have  pretty  women  been  more  resigned  to 
mutilation  than  ugly  ones.  Irene  shook  her  head. 
"No  one  sees  my  face.  Everybody  I  pass  stares  at 
that  sleeve.  They  see  nothing  else  and  I  think  of 
nothing  else.  I  suppose  I  never  will,"  she  added, 
and  rose.  "There  is  nothing  you  can  do,  you  know. 
All  I  want  is  my  arm,  and  you  can't  give  it  to  me." 
It  is  strange  how  suffering  can  sharpen  not  only  the 
nerves  but  the  intelligence.  Irene  was  only  an 
ignorant  girl,  with  no  training,  no  family  and  no 
fortune.  Yet  the  experience  through  which  she  had 
just  passed  had  brought  her  so  close  to  the  realities 

of  life,  and  of  death,  that  she 
had  the  dignity  and  the  self- 
possession  of  a  woman  of  the 
world. 

Yet  curiously  enough,  at  a 
suggestion  that  we  go  to  her 
room  with  her  to  help  her  get 
her  suitcase,  her  self-posses- 
sion left  her.  She  did  not 
want  us,  and  the  more  we 
urged,  the  more  excited  be- 
came her  refusal.  To  our 
inquiries  as  to  how  she  could 
come  to  our  boarding  home 
without  some  one  to  carry  her 
bag,  and  how  she  could  stay 
anywhere  else  without  money, 
she  burst  into  hysterical  sob- 
bing. 

It  was   plain   enough   that 
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there  was  something  in  that  room  which  we  must 
not  see,  and  how  could  we  fail  to  guess  what  it  was? 
No  girl  is  going  to  shake  with  sobs  as  the  self- 
possessed  Irene  was  shaking,  unless  that  mysterious 
something  in  the  room  is  a  lover. 

Now  we  were  in  no  mood  to  grudge  consolation 
to  Irene,  in  whatever  guise  that  consolation  might 
be  found.  Yet  here  she  was,  utterly  destitute  and 
crippled.  She  could  not  start  out  alone  on  slippery 
sidewalks  with  the  sleet  driving  in  her  face  unless 
some  one  helped  her.  And  it  was  equally  plain  that 
whoever  her  lover  might  be,  he  was  not  her  hus- 
band, nor  could  he  help  her,  or  she  would  not  have 
come  to  us.  It  was  more  likely  that  there  were  two 
waifs  instead  of  one,  both  wretched  and  at  their 
wit's  end,  with  no  consolation  but  each  other's  com- 
pany. Irene's  sobs  doubtless  meant  that  she  dreaded 
being  snatched  by  stern  moralists  from  the  only 
treasure  which  she  had  saved  from  the  ship- 
wreck of  her  fortunes. 

It  was  finally  arranged 
that  Irene  should  be  motored 
to  the  corner  of  her  street 
and  should  go  alone  to  her 
room  to  pack  her  bag,  with 
her  one  arm,  or  with  the  help 
of  whatever  arms  might  lurk 
in  the  room.  A  discreet 
reticence  was  maintained  both 
by  Irene  and  by  us,  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  other  pair  of 
arms. 

But  at  the  assurance  that 
no  intruder  would  accom- 
pany her  to  her  room,  her 
sobs  quieted  down,  and  she 
drove  silently  with  us  to  the 
corner  of  the  street.  After 
a  period  of  packing  which 
seemed  the  more  lengthy 
considering  the  very  modest 
dimensions  of  her  one  little 
bag,  Irene  came  trudging 
back  to  the  car,  her  head 
bowed  against  the  sleet,  and  her  empty  sleeve 
flapping  wildly  behind  her. 

That  she  would  never  have  come  at  all  if  they 
had  had  a  cent  between  them,  we  were  morally 
certain.  She  was  proud  and  she  was  stubborn. 
Moreover  it  was  plain  that  she  was  in  love.  If 
her  companion  had  been  loyal  to  a  girl  with  no 
money,  no  job  and  no  arm,  it  seemed  more  than 
likely  that  he  too  was  in  love.  Undoubtedly  their 
room  rent  wras  unpaid,  and  they  had  been  asked  to 
move  on.  Hence  Irene's  acquiescence.  So  much 
we  could  guess  without  asking  questions.  We  felt 
that  after  a  day  or  two  of  quiet,  with  a  hot  bath 
and  some  good  meals,  Irene  would  be  ready  to  talk 


Irene    came    trudging 
Happing 


without  being  urged,  which  indeed  turned  out  to 
be  the  case. 

Nicholas,  it  seemed,  was  a  truck  driver  who  had 
lost  his  job.  But  feeling  certain  that  the  trucking 
business  was  a  good  one,  he  had  decided  to  go  into 
it  on  his  own  account,  and  he  was  paying  for  a  truck 
on  the  instalment  plan.  He  had  hoped  to  earn 
enough  by  hauling  to  pay  for  the  machine,  but  busi- 
ness had  not  been  good,  and  despite  his  best  efforts 
it  looked  as  if  he  would  lose  the  truck,  all  the  money 
that  he  put  into  it  and  all  means  for  earning  any- 
thing else.  At  this  stage  of  his  fortunes,  he  and 
Irene  had  met  each  other.  Both  were  unhappy, 
both  had  been  undeservedly  unlucky,  and  both  were 
in  the  mood  to  cling  to  any  one  who  would  be  kind. 
Moreover  Irene  had  a  room  for  which  she  had  paid 
a  month  in  advance.  Nicholas  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  sleeping  in  his  truck.  But  the  weather 
had  suddenly  turned  cold,  and  even  his  endurance 

quailed  before  the  prospect  of 
more  nights  under  its  chilly 
canvas.  Moreover,  he  had 
probably  got  to  return  the 
truck  for  lack  of  money  to 
pay  the  premiums;  so,  cold 
or  warm,  he  must  seek  an- 
other shelter,  and  Irene  had 
offered  hers  as  long  as  it 
lasted. 

It  had  lasted  one  month. 
And  now  neither  of  them  had 
a  roof,  or  the  price  of  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  sandwich. 
"The  poor  fella,"  said  Irene, 
"and  me  with  only  one  arm. 
How  can  I  help  him?  With 
an  arm  and  a  job,  I  could 
rent  a  room,  and  we'd  live 
real  well  until  he  got  his 
truck  back.  There's  always 
lots  of  hauling  in  the  fall,  if 
Nick  could  only  get  the 
chance."  It  was  plain  that 
there  would  be  no  settling  of 


back,    her  empty   sleeve 
behind  her 


Irene's  problems  that  did  not  include  a  settling  of 
Nick's,  and  we  promised  to  start  negotiations  for 
his  truck  and  for  her  new  arm,  without  delay. 

The  first  interview  with  the  owner  of  the  truck 
was  satisfactory  but  puzzling.  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  instalment  service  was  most  sympathetic,  and 
he  agreed  to  give  Nick  the  time  he  needed  to  make 
his  payments.  "It's  hard  for  a  young  fella  with 
a  family,  these  days,"  said  the  kindly  Irishman. 
"I've  been  where  I  needed  a  little  consideration 
myself."  So  Nick  had  a  family,  did  he?  The  ques- 
tion remained:  Was  Irene  his  family,  or  did  he 
have  another  one.  Since  Irene  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  enlighten  us,  and  since  it  is  one  of  the  many 
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disadvantages  of  being  poor  that  one's  private 
affairs  must  be  pried  into,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
alternative  but  to  ask  her.  This  we  did  as  gently 
as  possible.  Was  she,  or  was  she  not,  married  to 
Nicholas?  If  not,  did  she  intend  to  be?  Did  he 
have  any  other  wife  who  would  prevent  it? 

Irene  was  reticent  by  nature,  and  her  misfortunes 
had  made  her  more  so.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to 
answer  questions,  and  probably  she  would  have 
refused  to  do  so  on  her  own  account.  But  Nicholas 
stood  a  much  better  chance  with  us  to  back  him  than 
he  did  without  us,  and  she  knew  it.  For  his  sake 
she  admitted  that  she  was  "sort  of"  married  to 
him.  At  least,  neither  of  them  was  married  to  any 
one  else,  and  she  was  his  common-law  wife.  But 
why  not  his  legal  wife,  if  there  had  been  nothing 
to  prevent  it? 

Here  it  became  very  hard  to  explain,  for  Irene 
was  proud  and  she  was  sensitive.  She  was  very 
much  in  love,  she  was  gifted  with  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  But  here  it  was !  When  Nicholas  came 
to  live  under  Irene's  roof,  they  decided  that  they 
must  be  married  at  once.  So  the  license  was  pro- 


The  good-natured  land-lady  patched  as  best  she  could  —  but 
that  suit  wasn't  much  of  a  wedding  garment 

cured,  and  while  Irene,  who  was  still  rather  clumsy 
with  her  toilette,  was  arranging  her  slight  attempt 
at  wedding  finery,  Nicholas  had  gone  for  a  look 
at  his  truck.  In  the  sourse  of  his  inspection  he  had 
sat  on  a  piece  of  scaffolding,  and  as  he  jumped  off 
he  was  horrified  by  the  dreadful  sound  of  tearing 
cloth.  A  nail  had  caught  in  the  seat  of  his  trousers, 
and  in  his  impatience  to  return  to  Irene  his  upward 
bound  had  been  so  quick  that  the  entire  seat  had 
been  torn  off  in  one  great  three-cornered  gash,  be- 


fore he  realized  that  he  was  caught.  There  it  hung, 
torn  past  redemption — and  the  priest  waiting  for 
them  in  the  church.  Fortunately  Irene's  room  was 
near  by,  but,  as  she  said  with  bitter  self-depreca- 
tion, "What  could  a  one-armed  girl  do  for  him? 
Could  I  darn  it?"  Their  only  recourse  was  to  go 
to  the  woman  who  ran  the  rooming  house  and  ask 
her  to  sew  him  up.  She  was  good-natured  but  she 
was  busy,  and  the  morning  was  gone  before  she 
had  found  time  to  sew  the  edges  together. 

Moreover,  although  the  patch  enabled  him  to 
wear  the  trousers  on  his  truck,  how  could  he  get 
married  in  them?  "We  couldn't  make  her  hurry 
so  that  we  could  get  to  the  priest,  for  we  had  to 
tell  her  that  we  were  already  married,  or  she  would 
not  have  let  Nick  in  my  room.  We  couldn't  tell 
her  that  it  was  his  only  suit,  or  she  would  have 
known  that  we  were  broke  and  been  afraid  of  her 
rent.  She  might  have  turned  us  out,  and  you 
couldn't  have  blamed  the  poor  woman  if  she  had," 
added  Irene.  "She  needed  all  the  money  she  could 
get.  She  had  children,  and  her  husband  was  always 
drunk  on  raisin-jack.  She  fixed  Nick  up  as  well 
as  she  could,  but  she  wasn't  much  of  a  tailor;  and 
Gosh,  how  he  looked!"  Irene  almost  smiled  as  she 
contemplated  her  memory.  Then  she  stopped  talk- 
ing. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  story  so  far  as 
Irene  was  concerned,  but  we  ventured  another  faint 
question.  "Couldn't  you  have  got  married  even  if 
Nick  did  have  a  queer  pair  of  trousers?  Wasn't  the 
wedding  more  important  than  the  looks  of  the  suit?" 
But  here  she  turned  on  us.  "No,  it  wasn  t  more 
important,"  she  snapped.  "Don't  you  suppose  that 
we  wanted  to  be  married  decent  like  any  one  else? 
What  would  we  have  looked  like — a  bride  with  no 
arm,  and  a  groom  with  nothing  but  patches  on  his 
back?  How  would  we  look  at  the  altar,  kneeling 
there  with  an  empty  sleeve  where  my  wedding  hand 
ought  to  be,  and  rags  sewed  in  black  thread  all  over 
the  seat  of  those  gray  pants,  and  him  with  only  one 
short  coat  that  wouldn't  hide  an  inch.  Us,  looking 
as  we  do  now — why,  they  laugh  at  us  when  they 
come  up  behind.  When  they  see  my  sleeve  they 
stop  laughing,  but  does  that  make  it  any  better?" 

Irene's  voice  was  getting  higher  and  higher,  but 
we  could  not  stop  her.  The  suppressed  agony  of  the 
past  few  weeks  was  finding  expression  all  at  once, 
and  nothing  we  could  say  would  help.  It  was  better 
to  leave  her  alone  until  she  had  relieved  her  heart 
and  could  see  life  reasonably  again. 

"Maybe  you  think  that  a  poor  girl  like  me  who 
has  made  her  mistakes,  ain't  got  no  pride,"  she 
said,  "but  I  have.  Nick  is  as  good  as  any  man,  and 
not  every  man  would  marry  a  girl  like  me.  But 
we  wanted  to  be  married  decent,  and  Nick  felt  so 
about  those  pants — you  know  how  men  are,  they 
mind  those  things  worse  than  women,  that  I 
wouldn't  make  him  kneel  at  the  front  of  the  church 
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Xou ,  in  their  tiro-  room  flat,  Irene  washes  the  supper  dishes, 
u -hik  Nick  plays  to  her  on  his  accordion 

and  get  laughed  at.  The  poor  fella,  he  sat  with 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  he  said,  'Irene,  I  can't 
support  you,  and  I  can't  buy  you  a  wedding  ring, 
and  I  can't  even  marry  you  without  looking  like  a 
scarecrow.  I  knew  I  wasn't  much  of  a  man,'  he 
said,  'but  I've  never  been  before  where  the  very 
dogs  barked  at  me.'  That's  what  he  said,  and  what 
could  I  say? 

"If  he  was  "a  scarecrow,  what  was  I  ?  Even  a 
scarecrow  has  two  arms.  And  if  he  was  a  poor 
man,  what  can  a  poor  man  do  with  a  wife  who  can't 
even  sew  a  patch  on  his  pants?  I  said  to  him,  Nick 
you  needn't  ever  marry  me  till  we  can  do  it  right. 
But  you  can  have  my  roof  as  long  as  I  have  one, 
married  or  not — and  he  can.  I  don't  care  what 
you  say,  or  the  priest  says,  or  any  one  says.  Nick's 
my  man,  and  if  any  one  blames  him  for  anything,  I'll 
run  off  and  no  one  will  find  me  unless  it's  in  the 
morgue."  Needless  to  say,  Irene  was  in  a  storm  of 
sobs  by  this  time.  She  had  braced  herself  for  a 
denunciation  of  her  moral  standards,  and  the  longer 
it  seemed  to  delay,  the  more  hysterical  she  got. 
"Scold  me  and  get  it  over  with,"  she  sobbed. 

But  Irene  never  got  her  scolding.  It  was  merely 
put  up  to  her  that  if  she"  would  like  a  wedding,  and 
if  Nick  would  like  a  good  suit  to  be  married  in,  and 
if  she  would  like  to  be  taught  one-armed  cookery 
and  other  domestic  arts,  it  was  all  hers  for  the  ask- 


ing. She  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  Nick  turned  out 
to  be  the  desirable  young  man  we  had  already 
made  up  our  minds  that  he  was.  So  they  were 
married  by  the  priest,  Nick  looking  very  happy 
in  his  new  suit,  and  Irene  very  pretty,  as  she  al- 
ways did. 

They  were  soon  in  their  two-room  flat,  where 
Nick,  after  his  day's  trucking  was  over,  helped 
Irene  with  the  supper  dishes  by  playing  to  her 
on  the  accordion  while  she  washed  them.  She  is 
getting  more  expert  at  her  housekeeping  every 
day.  But  curiously  enough,  the  handicraft  at 
which  she  excels  is  sewing.  She  outdoes  herself 
in  every  contrivance  for  needlework,  in  spite  of 
her  handicap.  Ostensibly  she  is  hemming  table 
linen  for  herself  and  darning  socks.  But  emo- 
tionally, every  stitch  is  but  a  substitute  for  the 
stitches  she  was  not  able  to  put  into  Nick's  patch 
on  her  wedding  morning.  Irene  has  a  vein  of 
obstinacy  in  her,  and  she  has  her  standards. 
Those  hours  of  suppressed  fury  over  helpless- 
ness bit  into  her  very  soul.  Every  needle 
thrust  relieves  that  fury  and  restores  her  self- 
respect. 

When  the  flat  is  fully  furnished  and  she  is 
less  awkward  with  her  new  arm,  she  even  plans 
to  help  Nick  make  his  final  payments  on  the 
truck  with  the  money  which  she  earns  at  dress- 
making. 


November  Earth 

By  MacKnight  Black 

There  is  a  stretch  of  plowland  by  a  hill 
Where  teeming  days  have  left  the  soil  at  peace. 
Twilight  is  bronze.      November  mist  lies  close 
Above  the  sun-wise  earth.      No  seed  astir 
Can  break  the  quiet  of  this  autumn  land. 
All  summer  it  has  borne  most  faithfully 
The  struggle  of  the  grain,   the  growing  shout 
Of  corn,  and  through  long  days  of  sun  and  rain 
Given   up    its   bitter   strength   in    blowing   green. 
Now  harvest  strips  it  bare  beneath  the  sky. 

When    truth    has    lain    in    me    through   troubled 

years 

And  I  have  brought  some  seed  to  life,  I  ask 
No  other  peace  than  plowlands'  after  toil. 


THE  HUMANIZING  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

III.  So-Called  Gentle  Reader! 


Creed  Outworn,  in  October. 


'UPPOSING    it 

be     conceded 

that     one1     at 

least     of     the 

o  b  j  e  c  ts  of  a 
general  education  is  to  help 
the  young  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  that 

is    now  known     or    guessed  

about     mankind      and      the 

world;  that  it  concerns  them  to  know  this,  and  that 
it  should  be  so  presented  that  it  will,  by  encouraging 
them  to  scrutinize  our  stock  notions  and  habits, 
best  prepare  them  to  lead  more  intelligent  lives  and 
deal  more  wisely  than  their  predecessors  with  old 
and  new  problems.  How  is  progress  in  this  direction 
to  be  made  in  view  of  the  tremendous  obstacles 
which  have  been  briefly  indicated  in  the  preceding 
articles?  How  are  mankind's  guides  and  instructors 
to  modernize  their  outlook  in  such  a  way  as  to  free 
scientific  intelligence  from  the  suspicions  which  still 
beset  it  and  assure  it  the  influence  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled ?  This  is  the  supreme  problem  of  our  age  and 
no  one  can  hope  to  do  more  than  to  make  modest 
contributions  to  its  solution. 

We  have  seen  that  the  modern  scientific  advance 
is  due  to  what  we  have  called  its  dehumanization. 


By  JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON 

The  last  of  a  series  of  three  articles  for  vital  knowledge  is  torn  up 
Survey  Graphic  in  which  the  author  of  into  fragments;  shuffled  into 
The  Mind  in  the  Making  leads  his  read-  large  piles  labeled  history, 
ers  still  further  into  "the  high  adventure  philosophy,  psychology,  phil- 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge."  Magic  ology,  anthropology,  ethics, 
Carpets  or  Scientific  Facts?  was  pub-  politics,  economics,  astrono- 
lished  in  September;  Nurtured  in  a  my,  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, geology,  geography,  bo- 

tany.    And  each  of  these  is 

divided  into  smaller  piles — 

stellar-physics,  bio-chemistry,  embryology,  thermo- 
dynamics, optical  mineralogy,  prehistoric  archae- 
ology, epistemology,  Latin  epigraphy.  But  even 
these  are  too  cumbersome  and  distracting  and  mis- 
cellaneous for  the  real  specialist,  who  finds  his  life 
work  in  classifying  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
human  body,  in  the  oscillations  of  the  electrons,  or 
German  music  before  Luther. 

All  these  are  instances  of  the  historical  division 
of  labor;  they  have  a  certain  appropriateness  for 
the  researcher  but  are  being  constantly  transgressed 
as  investigators  become  more  fully  aware  of  the 
essential  interweaving  and  interdependence  of  all 
things.  Dr.  Spoehr,  of  the  Carnegie  laboratory  at 
Carmel,  remarked  that  the  study  of  photosynthesis 
— the  process  by  which  the  living  chlorophyl  cells 
of  plants  utilize  sunlight  to  produce  essential  chem- 


Those  who  carry  on  research  seem  oblivious  in  their     ical  changes — had  been  kept  back  a  hundred  years 


work  to  the  ordinary  human  craving  for  usefulness 
or  beauty  or  spiritual  exaltation.  They  devote 
themselves  to  minute  and  detailed  study,  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  which  years  of  application 
are  necessary.  So  neither  the  methods  nor  the  tech- 


because  it  got  side-tracked  by  happening  to  be 
classified  under  "plant  physiology."  If  one  looks 
over  the  program  of  a  meeting  of  anatomists  they 
seem  nowadays  to  be  engaged  in  investigations 
which  have  little  to  do  with  what  most  of  us  have 


nical  results  of  scientific  research  are  likely  to  make  been  taught  to  regard  as  anatomy, 
a  fundamental  appeal  to  any  except  the  professional  These  divisions  of  knowledge,  great  and  small, 
researcher.  And  yet,  as  has  been  shown,  the  esoteric  have  a  significance  in  research,  but  they  form  one  of 
operations  of  the  laboratory  and  study  are  literally  tne  most  effective  barriers  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
re-creating  man  and  his  world.  So  just  as  once  it  really  scientific  frame  of  mind  in  the  young  and  the 
was  essential  to  dehumanize  knowledge,  now  it  must  public  at  large.  In  the  enterprise  of  rehumanizing 
be  rehumanized.  knowledge  it  is  necessary  first  to  recognize  that 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  or  at  least  to  advance     specialization,  so  essential  in  research,  is  putting  us 
toward  its  accomplishment,  our  knowledge  of  man     On    the   wrong   track   in  education.     This  has  been 

reordered  and  restated;  it     suspected    for    some    time,    nevertheless    even    the 

latest  scheme  of  educational  reform  which  reaches 
me  proposes  that  we  continue  to  classify  our  knowl- 
edge under  social  sciences,  natural  sciences  and 


must  be  put  together  anew  with  full  regard  to  the 
ways  in  which  the  average  person  assimilates  new 
knowledge.  It  must  be  resynthesized.  At  present 

1  I  say  "one  at  least  of  the  objects"  since  we  might  aspire  in  addition 
to  cultivate  artistic  taste  and  literary  interest  and  discrimination  or,  as  is 
very  common,  aim  at  specific  preparation  for  a  particular  vocation  or  pro- 


fession. 


language — to  which  some  might  be  tempted  to  add 
the  fine  arts. 
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Representatives  of  these  branches  are  summoned     life  and  food  and  light  and  power  and  raw  mate- 


to  testify  as  to  the  significance  and  setting  that 
should  be  assigned  to  their  particular  sciences  in  a 
new  attempt  "to  enable  our  youth  to  realize  what  it 
means  to  live  in  society,  to  appreciate  how  people 
have  lived  and  do  live  together,  and  to  understand 


rials,  none  of  which  either  capital  or  labor,  or  both 
combined,  can  furnish,  bitterly  as  they  may  strug- 
gle  over  and  waste  the  solar  revenue. 

One    of    our    foremost    biologists    expresses    his 
astonishment  that,  when  the  general  story  of  man's 


the  conditions  essential  to  living  together  well  :  to  knowledge  of  nature  has  been  so  frequently  and 
the  end  that  our  youth  may  develop  such  abilities,  so  clearly  explained,  there  are  still  men  of  letters 
inclinations  and  ideals  as  may  qualify  them  to  take  like  G.  K.  Chesterton  who  declares  that  science  js 
an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  an  evolving  so-  "a  thing  on  the  outskirts  of  human  life,"  that  "it 
ciety."  This  is  surely  the  great  aim  of  modern  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  center  of  human  life 
education,  excellently  expressed:  but  I  wonder  why  at  all."  This  is  bad  enough,  but  he  reports  his 
we  should  think  of  history,  economics,  politics  and 
geography  as  distinctively'  social  sciences;  language 
is  pretty  social  too:  and  why  is  geography  more 
social  than  chemistry  or  physics  or  botany?  the  im- 

' 


. 

further  consternation  when  one  of  his  biological 
confreres  boasted  that  when  besieged  by  sociol- 
°gists>  economists  and  educators  who  desired  to 
learn  what  biology  had  to  do  with  their  problems, 


selves  and  our  fellow  men.    As  Dr.  Charles  Beard 
has  said: 


subject.  They  then  easily  forget  the  profound  truth  enun- 
ciated by  Buckle  that  the  science  of  any  subject  is  not  at  its 
center  but  at  its  periphery  where  it  impinges  upon  all  other 
sciences.  So  the  living  organism  of  human  society  as  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  has  been  torn  apart  and  parcelled  out  among 
specialists.* 

Professor  Frederick  Soddy,  the  well  known  Brit- 
ish physicist,  recently  began  a  lecture  before  the 
London  School  of  Economics  with  the  words': 


*     WAAV. 111 U\.L    >       VA.     VUy«ftVa     v/i       l_/WC«4JJ>     .  A    UV     Jill*  . 

portance  of  all  of  them  lies  in  their  rela'tion  to  our-     rePlied    "Biology  has   nothing  to   say   about   such 

matters."  He  reflects  that  biology  takes  endless 
pains  to  understand  the  behavior  of  sea  anemones, 
earth  worms,  crabs,  frogs,  crows,  mice,  but  makes 

Every   field   of   human   knowledge    is   so   vast    that    the        ffid  j   declaratiOn   that  with  the  behavior   of  one 
workers  therein  are  driven,  in  their  endeavor  to  see  things  ...  ,  »:~-ll,,  „„ 

as  they  really  are,  further  and  further  into  details  of  their     species  of  Animal,  namely  man,  it  is  practically  un- 
concerned.' 

It  would  seem  from  this  evidence  that  there  is 
a  failure  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  busy  mass  of 
mankind  but  on  the  part  of  men  of  letters,  econo- 
mists and  even  scientists  themselves  to  appreciate 
the  tremendous  import  of  our  accumulations  of 
knowledge.  The  scholarly  and  learned  have  to  be 
converted  as  well  as  the  "fundamentalists"  and 
other  static  or  reactionary  groups.  We  are  all 
It  is  my  intention  to  try  to  bring  the  existing  knowledge  shamefully  uneducated,  whether  we  be  learned  in 
of  the  physical  sciences  to  bear  upon  the  question  "How  some  particular  field  or  not;  and  this  lack  of  scien- 
do  men  live?"  This  question  ought  to  be  the  first  the  econom-  t;fjc  msjght  is  naturally  more  striking  in  those  that 
ist  should  tn- to  answer  .  but  the  modern  economist  seems  d  dj  {  themselves  to  intellectual  interests  than 
to  have  torgotten  that  there  is  such  a  question,  whilst  the  ,  ,  •  i  • 

earlier  ones  lived  at  a  stage  of  the  development  of  scientific      »»  the    average   citizen,    absorbed  in  assuring  him- 
knowledge  when  no  exact  answer  was  forthcoming.  ...    In      self  and  his  family  a  livelihood. 

Those    who    devote    their 
professional    lives    to    litera- 
ture can  probably  look  back 
to   the   vain   efforts  of  their 
awkward  teachers  of  science 
to  adorn  them  with  a  dab  or 
two   from  Science's   tris-hued 
brush    and    their    lasting    re- 
sentment  at  the   attempt  to   discolor  their  poetic 
or. romantic  souls.     In  later  life  they  compensate 
themselves  for  their  gross  ignorance  of  natural  pro- 
cesses by  declaring  as  Mr.   Chesterton  does,  that 
science    is    irrelevant    to    our    deeper    lives;    or    as 
Brunetiere  did,  that  science  is  bankrupt. 

The  economist  is  the  victim  of  unfortunate  tradi- 
tions in  his  analysis  of  human  wealth,  its  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  He.  too,  is  likely  to  have 
gained  only  lifeless  notions  of  natural  science  and 
sees  no  way  of  weaving  them  into  his  scheme  of 
things.  He.  moreover,  almost  inevitably  finds 


the  present  state  of  science,  the 
answer  to  the  question  how  men 
live,  or  how  anything  lives  ...  is, 
with  few  and  unimportant  excep- 
tions, "By  sunshine." 

Certainly.  Professor  Soddy 
is  quite  right;    one   might  ex- 
pect  to   run  up   against   sun- 
shine in  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  chemistry,  physics 
or   plant    physiology,   but  hardly   in    an    economic 
handbook.     Yet    he    manages    by    beginning   with 
sunshine  to  show  how  much  of  our  so-called  science 
of  wealth  is  inept,  and  how  true  is  Professor  Lea- 
cock's    definition    of    Political    Economy    as    that 
science    "which   teaches   that  we   know   nothing   of 
the  laws  of  wealth."     And  we  surely  shall  never 
know   about   wealth    if   sunshine   is   left   out.      For 
the  sun  is  the  ultimate  wealth  producer,  giving  us 

1  Preliminary   report   of  the  Joint  Commission  on   the   Purpose   of    Social 
Studies    in    Our    Schools.     This    committee    represents    several    associ.v 
:   to  the  various  social  sciences. 

'The    Economic    Basis   of   Politics.    1922,    pp.    14-15. 

4  Cartesian    Economics.    The    Bearing    of    Physical     Science    upon     State 
Stewardship,  by  Frederick   Soddy,   London,   1922,  p.  32. 


//  e  must  fundamentally  reorder  and 
readjust  our  knowledge  before  we  can 
hope  to  get  it  into  the  current  of  our 
daily  thought  and  conduct. 


•  The    Higher    Usefulness    of    Science,    by    William    Emerson    Ritier.    pp. 
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himself,  perhaps  unconsciously,   assuming  that  the  teachers  fairly  well,  but  unhappily  do  not  inspire 

particular  business  practices  of  his  generation  are  the  learners. 

a  reflection  of  "economic  laws."  When  one  has  gone   through   a  text  book  and  i 

Finally  men  of  science  themselves  have  a  wholly  safely   weatherred   the   examination    he   rarely   has 

inadequate   setting  for   their   specialized   research,  any  further  use  for  it.     This  is  not  because  he  has 

They  rightly  suspect   that  the   social  sciences  are  really  absorbed  it  and  so  need  not  refer  to  it  again,  i 

not  sciences  in  their  sense  of  the  term.   They  know  On   the   contrary,   it  is   associated  with   a   process 


how  very  hard  it  is  to  get  any  exact  knowledge 
about  anything.  Immersion  in  their  particular  re- 
searches, lack  of  time  for  other  things,  and  an 
honorable  diffidence  keep  most  of  them,  like  the 
exemplary  shoemaker,  at  their  last. 

In  any  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
things  still  interfere  with  the  proper  interplay  be- 
tween the  so-called  natural  and  social  sciences;  and 
each  of  these  grand  divisions  of  human  knowledge, 
which  belong  so  intimately  together,  dealing  as  they 
do  with  man  and  his  world,  are  artificially  separated 


alien  to  his  deeper  and  more  permanent  interests. 
And  it  is  being  found  by  those  who  embark  in  adult 
education  that  text  books  make  almost  no  appeal 
to  grown-ups,  who  are  free  to  express  their  dis- 
taste for  them. 

Teaching  is  one  thing,  learning,  as  we  are  slowly 
coming  to  see,  quite  another.  Teaching  aims  to 
be  logical;  learning  is  strangely  illogical,  or  rather, 
has  its  own  logic  and  its  own  effective  methods 
which  have  hitherto  been  almost  completely  disre- 
garded. The  "principles"  or  "elements"  of  a 

by  old  boundary  lines,   defended  against  invaders     branch  of  science  are  really  the  ultimate  outcome 
and  smugglers  by  jealous  vested   interests.      This     of  a  knowledge  of  it,  not  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  transplanting/  into  our     which  insinuates  it  into  our  minds. 
educational  system  the  technical  divisions  of  scien-         Let  any  one  review  what  he  has  learned  in  life. 
tific  research.  He  will  find  that  his  effective  and  living  knowledge 

Our  various  scientific  courses  rarely  produce  has  come  in  the  most  informal  and  seemingly  casual 
either  of  the  main  results  to  be  expected  from  them,  manner.  It  has  crystalized  about  unexpected  nuclei. 
They  neither  engender  in  the  student  a  discriminat-  Chance  happenings  have  aroused  interest,  and  in- 
ing  and  exacting  tendency  of  mind — that  combina-  terest  has  bred  curiosity,  and  curiosity  has  begotten 
tion  of  open-mindedness  and  caution  which  should  leairning.  Most  of  what  passes  for  learning  is  a 
be  the  finest  fruit  of  successful  scientific  training;  kind  of  pitiful  affectation.  The  student  says,  "I 
nor  do  they  foster  such  a  lively  understanding  of  have  had"  Latin  or  chemistry,  or  "I  took"  science 
the  workings  of  nature  that  the  fascination  of  dis-  or  literature.  All  is  safely  in  the  past  or  the  per- 


covdring  ever  new  wonders  will  endure  through 
life  and  mitigate  sorrow,  boredom  and  disappoint- 
ment. Of  course,  judged  by  this  standard,  the 
failure  of  education  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 


feet  tense,  as  if  it  were  an  attack  of  pleurisy  or  a 
boil. 

On  the  other  hand  when  one  of  Mr.  Wells'  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers  has  finished  his  Out- 


fields   of    literature,    history,    language    and    phil-     line  of  History  he  does  not  say,  "I  have  had  his- 


osophy. 

The  problem  has   appar- 
ently two  phases.    One,  how     Teachers    and    text-book    writers    must 
is  human  knowledge   to  be     hedge    and    suppress,    compromise    and 
so  ordered  and  presented  in     extenuate,  lest  the  authentic  facts  which 
school  and  college  as  to  pro-     it  concerns  boys  and  girls  to  learn  should 
duce  permanent  effects  and     unluckily  start  them  thinking. 
an  attitude  of  mind  appro- 
priate to   our   time   and  its 


perplexities :  the  other,  how  is  knowledge  to  be 
popularized  and  spread  abroad  among  adults  who 
have  become  dissatisfied  with  what  they  know  and 
are  eager  to  learn  more.  Since,  however,  there  is 
no  great  difference  in  the  ways  in  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  young  and  old  really  learn, 
these  two  phases  need  not  be  discussed  separately. 
Both  the  text  books  and  manuals  used  in  formal 
teaching  and  the  various  popular  presentations  of 
scientific  facts  written  for  adults  tend,  almost  with- 
out exception,  to  classify  knowledge  under  the  gen- 
erally accepted  headings  mentioned  above.  They 
have  a  specious  logic  and  orderliness  which  appeals 
to  the  academic  mind.  They,  therefore,  suit  the 


tory"  and — in  his  heart — 
"I  hope  never  to  have  it 
again."  And  why?  Because 
Mr.  Wells  manages  to 
humanize  the  past  of  man- 
kind. He  may  make  mis- 
takes, from  the  standpoint 
of  the  special  student;  he 
may  make  rash  conjectures 


and  display  personal  preferences  in  commenting  on 
Caesar  or  Napoleon,  but  people  who  had  never 
realized  the  general  way  in  which  man  came  about, 
or  how  writing  originated;  had  never  thought  of 
Gautama,  the  Buddha,  or  the  origin  of  the  Bible, 
feel,  as  they  read,  something  really  happening  in 
them,  and  with  the  new  knowledge  things  never 
seem  to  them  again  as  they  seemed  before.  This 
constitutes  learning.  The  history  teacher  often 
suspects  that  the  students  are  by  no  means  honestly 
convinced  that  any  of  the  people  mentioned  in  the 
text  book  ever  lived,  that  the  council  of  Nicaea  ever 
occurred,  or  Lady  Jane  Grey's  girlish  little  head 
was  ever  cut  off. 
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Let  us  take  another  illustration.     There  are  cer- 
tain very  important  considerations  about  men  and 
women  and  love  which  it  concerns  human  beings  to 
know.     Havelock  Ellis,  after  years  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation  of   sexual   phenomena,   embodied    in   a 
series    of    volumes,    has    lately   written    his    Little 
Essays  of  Love  and  Virtue.     It  fits  into  no  recog- 
nized scientific  category;  into  no  standardized  de- 
partment  of  instruction,   for  his   aim  is  to  really 
modify    existing    standards     and 
permanently   alter   the   ideas,   as- 
pirations   and   conduct   of  young 
people.    He  says  "I  would  prefer 
to    leave    to    their   judgment    the 
question  as  to  whether  this  book 


and  to  endeavor  to  bring  what  one  says  or  writes 
close  up  to  those  one  is  addressing.  We  are  not 
many  of  us  interested  in  isolated  scientific  facts 
of  any  kind.  That  species  of  interest,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  reserved  for  the  few.  But  all  of  us  are 
open  to  the  effects  of  such  new  knowledge  as  gets 
under  our  skin.  And  the  great  art  in  writing  is 
not  to  exhibit  one's  own  insight  and  learning  but 
really  to  influence  those  whom  one  is  aiming  to 
influence. 

History   is    a    field   where    all 

Intelligence  must  save  its  life     sorts    of    new    patterns    can    be 
by  losing  its  pride.  made,  for  it  is  nothing  more  or 

less    than     all    our    information 
I  have  spent  a 


is  suitable  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  older  peo- 
ple. It  might  only  give  them  pain."  He  perceives 
one  of  the  implications  of  humanizing  important 
knowledge.  Too  often  the  old  can't  stand  it. 

The  best  presentation  of  the  basis  and  implica- 
tions of  psycho-analysis  which  I  have  met  is  em- 
bodied in  a  recent  novel  by  Elsa  Barker."  Few 
can  read  the  book  without  being  deeply  and  per- 
manently influenced  by  it  even  if  they  were  already 
somewhat  familiar'  with  the  numerous  systematic 
treatises  in  this  field.  She  has  humanized  the  sub- 
ject by  bringing  it  within  our  own  experiences. 

Other  books  might  be  mentioned  which  boldly 
disregard  the  traditional  classification  of  knowl- 


about  the  past, 
good  many  years  selecting  the  evidence  that  bears 
on  the  development  and  fortunes  of  what  for  a 
better  name  I  called  the  "Intellectual  class."  In 
forming  this  new  synthesis  I  found  myself  a  tres- 
passer roaming  about  in  the  preserves  of  the  phil- 
osopher, theologian,  anthropologist,  comparative 
psychologist,  prehistoric  archeologist  and  of  the  his- 
torians both  of  literature  and  science — to  mention 
only  a  few  of  my  encroachments.  Now  this  has 
proved  very  amusing  and  instructive  to  me,  and  I 
have  found  many  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  to  follow  me  in  my  wanderings. 

When  we  got  through  we  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  and  man's  past  and  the  possibilities  of  his 


edge,  and  were  they  only  simplified  would  meet  the  future  were  no  longer  what  we  had  taken  them  to  be. 

needs  of  great  numbers  of  readers,  both  old  and  What  I  have  done  others  can  do  in  better  and  more 

young.     Of  such  I  may  mention  Dewey's  Human  ingenious  ways;  and  the  history  of  man's  achieve- 

Nature   and   Conduct,  John  A.   Hobson's   Democ-  rnents  and  growing  understanding  of  himself  and  his 

racy    after    the    War,    Mumford's    The    Story    of  WOrld  could  be  made  a  branch  of  study  beginning 

L'topias,  Beard's  Cross  Currents  in  Europe,  Taw-  early  and  running  through  all  the  years  of  school 

ney's  Acquisitive  Society-,  Wallas's  Social  Heritage,  ?n(j  conege.    For,  as  Francis  Bacon  said,  the  history 
Bertrand    Russell's   Why   Men    Fight,    Charles   S. 


Myers'  Mind  and  Work — these  and  many  others 
represent  promising  new  and  pertinent  syntheses, 
but  some  of  them  are  not  sufficiently  free  from  a 
certain  academic  staidness  which  stands  in  the  way 
of  their  wide  diffusion. 

I  am  inclined  to  guess  that  it  would  make  little 
difference  to  the  readers  of  these  books  whether  or 
not  they  had  had  formal  instruction  in  the  various 
fields  of  knowledge  from  which  the  writers  have 
drawn.  Personally  I  have  reached  the  conclusion, 
after  many  years  of  teaching,  that  one  should 
choose  for  instruction,  whether  one  be  dealing  with 


of  the  world  without  the  story  of  man's  education 
is  like  a  figure  of  the  mighty  giant  Polyphemus  with 
his  single  eye  left  out. 

We  need,  therefore,  a  new  class  of  writers  and 
teachers,  of  which  there  are  already  some  examples, 
who  are  fully  aware  of  what  has  been  said  here  and 
who  see  that  the  dissipation  of  knowledge  should  be 
offset  by  an  integration,  novel  and  ingenious,  and 
necessarily  tentative  and  provisional.  They  should 
undertake  the  conscious  adventure  of  humanizing 
knowledge.  There  are  minds  of  the  requisite 
temper,  training  and  literary  tact.  They  must  be 
hunted  out,  encouraged  and  brought  together  in  an 


young  or  old,  some  phase  of  human  interest  rather     effectjve  |f  informal  conspiracy  to  promote  the  diffu- 
than  some  field  of  scientific  investigation,  select  the     s;on  of  tne  best  knowledge  we  have  of  man  and  his 
book  that  treats  it  best  and  then  bring  to  bear  all 
the    available   knowledge    by   way   of   criticism    or 
elaboration  that  may  be  found  ordered  up  in  the 
systematic  manuals. 

But  most  of  the  best  books  are  simply  too  long 


and   too   hard   for  even   ambitious   and   intelligent 
readers.     For  to  be  simple   is   to  be  sympathetic 


•Fielding    Sargent    (Dntton). 


world.  They  should  have  been  researchers  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  and  should  continue  to  be  re- 
searchers in  another  sense.  Their  efforts  would  no 
longer  be  confined  to  increasing  knowledge  in  detail 
but  in  seeking  to  discover  new  patterns  of  what  is 
already  known  or  in  the  way  to  get  known. 

They  should  be  reassorters,  selecters,  combiners 
and  illuminators.    They     (Continued  on  page  171) 
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THERE  is  an  old  tradition  that  the  nave  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  shall  always  be  haven  and  give  hear- 
ing to  those  who  have  a  human  cause  to  voice.  In 
early  days  the  church  was  in  truth  one  of  our  prime 
means  for  communication.  Occasionally,  when  the  news- 
papers have  failed  an  American  community,  the  churches 
take  on  their  old  militant  function,  and  spread  the  truth  as 
they  see  it.  But  the  individual  church  as  a  forum  has  not 
developed  national  reach  comparable  to  the  press.  Until 
radio  came  in,  its  audience  had  to  be  within  earshot.  Therein 
lies  not  a  little  of  the  significance  of  the  calling  of  such 
conferences  as  that  at  Washington  last  month  on  prohibition 
enforcement  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  It  struck 
the  imagination  of  the  nation.  The  spire  lifted  as  high 
as  the  dome  of  the  Capitol ;  and  as  many  people  on  a  single 
day  listened  to  its  message. 

Meanwhile,  to  give  point  to  the  Washington  gathering, 
with  its  challenge  by  Governor  Pinchot  to  the  Republican 
administration,  Mayor  Dever  has  punctured  the  legend  that 
the  1 8th  amendment  and  the  Volstead  act  must  be  dead 
letters  in  a  great  city.  Chicago  had  the  dryest  Sunday  in 
mid-October  it  has  had  in  years.  Police  officials  and  the  local 
Democratic  organization  were  told  where  they  got  off  by  a 
Democratic  mayor  who  is  no  prohibitionist  but  is  a  believer 
in  the  enforcement  of  law. 


/CONCEIVABLY,  when  the  industrial  history  of  1923 — 
\_s  or  even  of  the  decade — is  written,  the  great  strikes  and 
the  much  reported  labor  conventions  and  meetings  of  manu- 
facturers' associations  will  drop  into  the  slots  of  forgetful- 
ness  while  the  unemployment  fund  set  up  in  the  Chicago 
garment  trades  will  stand  out  as  the  most  prescient  develop- 
ment of  the  time.  A  final  agreement  has  been  signed  with- 
in the  month  between  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
and  the  employers.  Among  the  latter  the  lead  has  been 
taken  by  the  house  of  Kuppenheimer  and  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx,  both  of  which  great  firms  have  separate  agree- 
ments. A  third  covers  the  balance  of  the  trade  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Chicago  market  have 
signed  it.  Three  boards  of  trustees  are  set  up  at  the  start, 
with,  as  chairman  of  each,  Profecsor  John  R.  Commons  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
constructive  planning  for  eliminating  the  hazard  of  unem- 
ployment, as  he  was  in  the  workmen's  compensation  move- 
ment to  protect  wage  earners  from  the  risk  of  accident. 
A  preliminary  statement  was  drawn  up  and  signed  last 
May  and  the  agreement  itself,  with  its  fifteen  articles,  its 
supplementary  schedules,  and  its  provision  for  an  advisory 
committee  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  has  been  the 
work  of  the  intervening  months.  The  subject  has  been  one 
which  has  engrossed  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  industry 
for  much  longer.  Two  years  ago  Arthur  J.  Todd,  director 
of  industrial  relations  of  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.  visited  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  studying  unemployment  insurance. 
At  that  time  al?o  Leo  Wolman,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  re- 


search department  of  the  Amalgamated,  wrote  his  trenchant 
pamphlet.  The  trade  settlement  last  spring  provided  for 
embarking  on  some  such  plan  and  in  the  opinion  of  disinter- 
ested observers  the  final  memorandum  of  agreement  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  drafting  in  the  history  of  industrial 
relations.  It  has  been  the  work  of  Willard  E.  Hotchkiss, 
director  of  the  National  Industrial  Federation  of  Clothing 
Manufacturers,  Earl  Dean  Howard,  labor  manager  for 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Mr.  Todd  for  Kuppenheimer, 
Mr.  Wolman,  Brice  M.  Stewart,  employment  director  for 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Chicago  and  former  head 
of  the  Canadian  government's  free  employment  offices,  Carl 
Meyer  of  Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  Platt,  counsel  to  the 
clothing  industry  of  Chicago,  Maxwell  Brandwene,  of 
Lowenthal,  Szold  and  Perkins,  counsel  to  the  Amalgamated, 
Henry  S.  Gilbertson,  now  with  Griffenhagen  and  Associates, 
and  other  experts  and  associate  counsel. 


ASIDE  from  the  old-time  unemployment  benefits  of  the 
unions,  there  have  been  experiments  in  creating  un- 
employment funds  by  individual  concerns  such  as  the 
Dutchess  Bleacheries,  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  Proctor  &  Gamble.  The  packers  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  John  Calder  guaranteed  forty  hours  of  work  to 
any  man  who  starts  in  on  a  week  and  there  is  the  agree- 
ment in  the  Cleveland  garment  industry  which  undertakes 
to  guarantee  workers  forty-one  w-eeks'  work  in  the  year. 
These,  however,  are  small  experiments  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  firms  and  workers  involved  in  the  Chicago 
scheme.  There  has  been  the  Huber  bill  in  Wisconsin 
fathered  by  Professor  Commons  which  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  meet  the  unemployment  problem  by  legislation 
which  would  place  American  industrial  providence  abreast 
of  England  and  the  Continent.  Lloyd  George  himself  was 
the  early  protagonist  of  the  British  system  and  his  visit 
to  the  Middle  West  was  a  happy  coincidence  with  this 
launching  of  the  Chicago  plan.  That  plan,  however,  is 
a  departure  from  state  insurance  and  strikes  out  along 
original  lines. 

Its  background  and  important  details  were  discussed  by 
Carroll  Binder  in  The  Survey  for  September  15.  It  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  for  contributions  amounting  to 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  payroll  by  the  manufac- 
turer and  a  similar  amount  from  the  workers.  It  is  limited 
to  five  weeks'  benefit  in  a  given  year  and  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  man's  earnings;  that  is,  it  is  equivalent  to  two  full 
weeks'  pay.  Once  the  fund  amounts  to  a  sum  which  would 
cover  maximum  unemployment  benefits  during  a  period  of 
two  years,  its  accumulation  is  temporarily  suspended.  The 
fund  is  to  be  invested  in  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States  government ;  no  benefit  is  to  be  paid  to  an  employe 
who'  quits,  will  not  work,  is  discharged  for  cause,  or  is  on 
strike. 

In  a  sense  the  plan  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  con- 
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cession  wrung  from  the  trade  by  a  strong  union.  But  >o 
simple  an  estimate  of  it  ignores  two  things.  It  ignores 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  union  which  is  interested  in  much 
more  than  higher  wages — in  security  for  example  and  .a 
year-round  livelihood  and  is  ready  to  pay  for  them  by  in- 
creased production.  And  it  ignores  the  new  frontage  of 
employers  who  no  longer  confuse  low  wages  with  low  pro- 
duction costs  and  are  concerned  with  the  newer  incentives. 


there  is  danger  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer  that  the  present  plan  is  only  an  entering 
wedge — that  later  on  the  only  upper  limit  become  the  ability 
of  the  unions  to  squeeze.  The  answer  is  that  the  plan  is 
mutual ;  they  are  protected  so  long  as  the  contributions 
are  made  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis;  and  any  modification  of  that 
provision  would  be  fought  by  them. 

There  were  manufacturers  who  would  have  had  no  ob- 
jection to  state-wide  or  nation-wide  unemployment  insur- 
ance that  would  equalize  costs  with  their  competitors  and 
with  other  industries.  The  garment  trades  are  out  of  line 
already  when  compared,  say,  with  agricultural  labor.  The 
answer  made  is  that  the  system  should  make  it  to  the  interest 
of  all  concerned  to  smooth  out  the  curve  of  seasonal  hills 
and  valleys  which  have  been  the  curse  of  the  clothing  in- 
dustry. The  plan  puts  the  burden  at  two  points — on  the 
manufacturer  by  way  of  spacing  out  production  so  that  it 
will  be  most  economical,  and  on  the  union  employment  office 
by  way  of  moving  about  its  available  labor  supply  so  if 
there  is  a  surplus  in  one  section  and  a  need  in  another  it 
will  be  able  to  match  supply  and  demand. 

Here  the  difference  between  Chicago  and  the  other  cloth- 
ing centers  enters  in  and  perhaps  explains  why  it  is  here 
that  the  first  experiment  has  been  launched.  Chicago  has 
two  types  of  clothing  manufacturer.  One  is  the  ready- 
made  trade  which  has  its  particular  peak  seasons.  The 
second  and  distinctive  group  of  Chicago  manufacturers, 
employing  about  8.000  workers,  may  be  called  tailors  to 
the  trade,  wholesale  special  order  houses  with  agents  all 
over  the  country.  They  send  out  individual  garments  sup- 
posedly to  individual  measure — but  in  reality  manufactured 
on  a  wholesale  scale  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  the 
orders.  The  salesmen  of  the  ready-made  houses  are  out 
now  for  orders  to  be  delivered  in  May  and  the  work  will 
get  under  way  in  November.  The  special  order  people  on 
the  other  hand  have  their  peak  seasons  at  Easter,  in  June, 
the  school  trade  for  the  early  fall,  etc.  It  is  possible  there- 
fore to  interlock  the  two  branches  of  the  industry  in  Chicago 
so  that  cutters  for  example  can  be  transferred  from  one  to 
the  other  with  a  great  saving  to  the  employers  and  steady 
earnings  to  the  men.  The  new  unemployment  plan  will 
encourage  further  development  of  this  process. 

The  Chicago  plan  does  not  provide  against  such  crises 
of  hard  times  and  unemployment  as  1920.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  but  to  mitigate  it. 
Its  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  blanket  state- 
wide scheme  but  a  joint  trade  arrangement  depending  on 
the  initiative,  wit  and  resourcefulness  of  employes  and 
employers  in  a  privately  controlled  industry  which  is  slowly 
finding  itself  as  an  organic  whole. 


traps,  a  half-century  old  or  older,  and  as  dangerous  as  the 
wing  on  Ward's  Island  in  which  twenty-two  maniacs  and 
three  attendants  were  burned  to  death  last  February.  New 
York  has  undertaken  the  care  of  its  crippled  children,  of 
persons  in  the  curable  stages  of  tuberculosis,  of  epileptics, 
and  of  those  of  the  feeble-minded  who  are  dangerous  to 
others  or  to  themselves,  but  there  is  no  place  for  accessions 
to  their  ranks  except  on  the  waiting  lists  of  a  few  over- 
crowded institutions.  At  the  November  election  the  voters 
of  the  state  will  pass  on  a  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  for 
buildings  for  wards  of  the  State.  With  those  fifty  millions 
New  York  could  tear  down  and  rebuild  the  dangerous  in- 
stitutions in  which  8,000  insane  patients  live,  provide  new 
buildings  for  another  7,000  crowded  in  the  existing  asylums 
in  excess  of  their  proper  capacity,  and  for  an  increase  of 
3,600  patients  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  next  four 
years;  it  could  increase  the  institutional  capacity  for  the 
feeble-minded  by  3,600,  and  build  needed  hospitals  for 
crippled  children,  for  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  for 
epileptics.  Paid  at  one  gulp  this  would  add  $4.64  per  capita 
to  the  bill  of  the  already  restive  taxpayer;  distributed  by 
a  bond  issue  over  twenty-five  years  it  imposes  a  per  capita 
tax  of  nineteen  cents  a  year  to  buy  safety  and  sometimes 
cure  for  the  State's  helpless  dependents. 


AFTER  the  wave,  the  undertow.  A  stir  of  public  in- 
dignation, a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  a  new  law  is 
written  into  the  statute  books.  Then  interest  subsides, 
inertia  creeps  back,  enforcement  sags,  and  it  is  all  to  do  over 
again.  Until  one  learns,  through  one  disappointment  after 
another,  to  adjust  himself  to  the  slow  beat  of  the  decades 
it  all  seems  very  hopeless. 

New  York  is  again  thrashing  over  the  old  straw  of  decent 
housing.  The  State  Commission  on  Regional  Planning  and 
Housing  (see  The  Survey,  September  15,  1923)  has  been 
holding  hearings  in  the  city  to  determine  whether  such  a 
shortage  still  exists  that  new  construction  should  be  en- 
couraged by  a  continuation  of  the  tax  exemption  laws  and 
the  emergency  rent  restriction  laws.  Irate  tenants  have 
been  telling  of  trickery,  exorbitant  charges,  and  rooms  unfit 
to  live  in.  Landlords,  admitting  that  rents  are  still  rising, 
predict  that  they  will  shortly  begin  to  fall,  and  complain, 
not  without  justice,  of  the  advantage  which  the  rent  laws 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  tenant  of  ample 
means.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  now  surplus  accommoda- 
tions in  the  city  for  200,000,  but  it  is  clear  that  if  there 
is  an  oversupply,  it  is  in  the  class  of  apartments  that  wage- 
earners  cannot  afford  to  rent.  The  last  six  years  of  build- 
ing in  the  Bronx,  according  to  the  building  superintendent, 
has  produced  not  one  tenement  to  rent  for  as  little  as  $10 
per  room  per  month. 


IN  some  of  New  York's  asylums  for  the  insane  patients 
sleep  on  mattresses  on  the  floor  because  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  beds.     Many  of  the  buildings  are  wooden  fire- 


TV  7  H  ETHER  new  housing  shall  be  free  of  taxation  is 
W  a  question  for  local  answering,  but  the  experience  of 
many  cities  is  reflected  in  two  facts  which  emerge  from  the 
New  York  hearings  with  startling  emphasis.  One  is  that 
a  city  can  rid  itself  of  accumulated  housing  of  an  inferior 
sort  only  by  a  painfully  slow  process  of  replacement.  Nearly 
half  the  apartments  in  New  York  City,  we  are  told,  now 
conform  to  the  "new  law"  of  1901 :  only  a  quarter  did  so 
in  1910.  That  is  progress,  of  course,  and  yet  it  is  shocking 
to  realize  how  largely  the  old  tenements  have  held  their 
ground.  Twenty-two  years  have  passed  since  the  dumb-bell 
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airshaft  was  outlawed.  New  York  has  grown  from  three 
and  a  half  to  nearly  six  million  population.  Huge  areas 
have  been  added  to  the  city's  residence  districts;  modern 
tenements  have  crept  northward  and  eastward  till  the  Bronx 
and  Queens  boroughs  have  tripled  their  population.  And 
still  more  than  half  the  apartments  the  city  over  are  of  a 
type  at  which  the  public  conscience  revolted  when  Roosevelt 
was  governor.  At  this  rate  of  replacement  babies  born 
forty  years  after  the  "new  law"  was  passed  will  still  be 
breathing  the  foul  air  of  some  of  these  atrocious  houses. 


TIME  will  cure  this  condition,  but  the  virtual  collapse 
of  the  protective  work  of  the  Tenement  House  De- 
partment calls  for  more  immediate  action.  It  is  harder  to 
enforce  a  law  than  to  get  it  passed.  The  commissioner 
testified  that  lack  of  inspectors  made  it  physically  impossible 
to  cover  the  city  with  the  regular  inspections  provided  for 
by  law,  that  he  was  powerless  to  do  away  even  with  certain 
known  fire  hazards,  and  that  the  housing  shortage  made  it 
necessary  to  "close  one  eye  and  sometimes  both"  when  other 
violations  of  the  tenement  house  law  were  discovered. 

The  Tenement  House  Department  was  created  twenty- 
one  years  ago  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  stimulated  and  guided  by  Lawrence 
Veiller.  It  was  organized  with  a  triple  purpose :  to  remedy 
the  evil  consequences  of  unregulated  past  building;  to  con- 
trol the  erection  of  future  tenement  houses,  in  matters  of 
light,  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  fire  protection ;  and  to 
furnish  a  sanitary  police  for  all  buildings  occupied  as  tene- 
ment houses.  Because  it  interfered  with  a  powerful  busi- 
ness interest  it  aroused  antagonism  which  has  been  only 
partially  mollified  up  to  the  present  day.  Because  it  had 
few  positions  which  were  not  in  the  classified  civil  service 
and  had  no  contracts  to  let,  it  excited  little  interest  on  the 
part  of  politicians.  Because  its  work  was  mainly  preventive 
it  attracted  little  popular  attention.  Indeed,  the  more  suc- 
cessful it  was,  the  less  it  was  heard  of. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  had  only  the  scantest 
consideration  in  the  apportionment  of  municipal  expendi- 
tures. For  the  past  decade  its  appropriations,  and  hence 
the  number  of  its  employes,  have  steadily  declined  with  the 
result  that  it  has  been  obliged  to  abandon,  or  ignore,  some 
of  the  most  important  functions  which  the  law  imposed 
upon  it.  There  is  now  less  than  one  tenement  house  in- 
spector in  the  field  for  over  IO,OOO  apartments  or  one  thou- 
sand houses  subject  to  inspection. 

More  than  that,  there  are  indications  that  the  suggestion 
often  made  that  the  department  should  be  consolidated  with 
some  other  will  be  pushed  into  the  foreground  if  the  home 
rule  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  is  accepted  by  the 
voters  on  election  day,  and  if  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  are  given  power 
to  reorganize  the  city  government.  Such  a  consolidation,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  know  the  tenement  problem  of 
New  York,  would  be  a  blow  to  good  housing.  The  de- 
partment is  a  special  agency  created  to  meet  the  special 
need  of  a  great  city.  It  is  not  a  health  department,  dtmtgn 
its  activities  conduce  as  powerfully  as  any  to  the  health  of 
the  city ;  it  is  not  a  building  department,  though  it  exercises 
a  certain  control  over  buildings;  it  is  not  a  fire  depart- 
ment, though  it  has  tended  greatlv  to  reduce  the  necessity 
for  the  extension  of  fire  service ;  it  is  not  a  police  depart- 
ment, though  it  does  a  large  measure  of  sanitary  police 
work,  and  does  it  more  cheaply  than  the  regular  police  de- 
partment could ;  it  has  a  social  outlook  which  gives  it  a 
special  character,  and  its  importance  in  a  city  the  size  of 
New  York  may  be  gaged  from  the  fact  that  it  exercises 
sanitary  supervision  over  the  homes  of  two-thirds  of  the 


six  million  people  making  up  the  city.  The  first  step  in 
protecting  New  York  from  the  fire  and  health  hazards  of 
bad  housing  is  to  sustain  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment. The  support  of  intelligent  citizens  is  needed  to  keep 
its  services  intact  and  to  secure  for  it  appropriations  large 
enough  to  make  its  inspections  a  force  and  not  a  futile 
gesture. 


ON  the  same  page  with  the  newspaper  headlines  quoting 
the  tenement  house  commissioner  of  New  York 
City  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Housing  Law  were  strictly 
enforced  so  many  buildings  would  have  to  be  condemned 
that  thirty  thousand  persons  would  be  driven  to  the 
street,  is  another,  announcing  a  new  mercury  engine  that 
gets  twice  as  much  mechanically  effective  heat  out  of  a  ton 
of  coal  as  the  standard  turbine  steam  engine. 

Most  of  us  who  begin  stoking  our  furnaces  when  sharp 
weather  comes  have  to  pay  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  dollars 
a  ton  for  coal.  Of  the  heat  which  our  more  or  less  archaic 
furnaces  generate  more  than  half  is  wasted  by  the  unscren- 
tific  construction  of  the  houses  in  which  we  live  and  their 
faulty  ventilating  apparatus.  The  people  who  live  in  the 
tenements,  buying  as  they  must  by  the  hundred  pound  sack, 
pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty  and  more  dollars  a  ton  for  their 
coal.  The  stoves  they  use  are  frequently  of  a  type  that 
have  undergone  very  little  improvement  since  Franklin's  day 
and  before.  What  if  the  genius  that  has  gone  into  the 
mercury  engine  had  been  concentrated  upon  the  problem  of 
domestic  heating?  What  if  the  coal  bill  of  the  millions  who 
live  in  tenements  were  cut  in  two?  If  it  were  a  question 
of  housing  so  precious  a  piece  of  apparatus  as  a  mercury 
engine,  would  these  ancient  tenements  be  allowed  to  stand? 

This  is  an  amazingly  interesting  contrivance  which  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  just  brought  into  use. 
Coal  is  fired  under  a  boiler  containing  mercury  instead  of 
water.  The  mercury  is  applied  to  a  low  pressure  turbine. 
After  having  done  its  work  there,  it  is  carried  through 
water  in  a  steam  boiler.  Since  the  boiling  point  of  mercury 
is  463  degrees  higher  than  that  of  water,  it  converts  the 
water  through  which  it  passes  into  steam  while  it  itself 
is  being  cooled  and  condensed.  The  steam  so  raised  drives 
a  second  turbine.  "If  a  five  thousand  horse  power  steam 
engine,"  so  runs  the  report,  "is  replaced  by  the  mercury 
engine,  five  thousand  horse  power  will  still  be  developed  by 
steam ;  then  added  to  this  will  be  another  five  thousand 
horse  power  generated  by  the  mercury  turbine — all  this 
with  an  increase  in  fuel  consumption  of  about  15  per  cent." 
A  notable  invention,  fairly  comparable  in  historical  import- 
ance with  Watt's  engine. 

It  would  be  grotesque  to  take  the  contrast  here  suggested 
at  its  face  value.  Its  vividness  obviously  arises  from  the 
accidental  coincidence  of  the  worst  in  the  way  of  domestic 
equipment  with  the  last  word  of  equipment  in  the  factory. 
But  it  does  serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  few  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  home  have  effected  working  alliances  with  the  engineer- 
ing technicians  such  as  that  which  industrial  leaders  have 
established.  Does  not  the  solution  of  many  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  confronting  social  workes  await  the  con- 
summation of  that  alliance?  What  effect,  for  example, 
would  a  TOO  per  cent  increase  in  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  domestic  heating  have  upon  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  or 
school  attendance?  On  the  side  of  prevention,  which  has 
increasingly  become  the  major  concern  of  social  workers, 
may  not  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  have  as 
much  in  their  kind  to  contribute  as  the  doctors?  Why  should 
not  the  engineers  be  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  section 
meeting  of  the  next  National  Conference  of  Social  Work? 


The  L'nited  States  Coal  Commission —  ( left  to  right )  Edward  Eyre  Hunt,   Charles  P.  NeiZI,  Edward  T.  Deiine,  John  Hays 
Hammond  (chairman),  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Clark  HowelL,  Qeorge  Otis  Smith 


to  prevent  miners  from  organizing.  On 
die  other  hand  the  commission  is  against 
any  policy  of  forcible  unionization  of  the 
West  Virginia  and  Alabama  mines.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  in  order  to  gain  the  favorable 
public  opinion  which  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
tension of  its  territory,  the  union  must  find 
some  way — in  the  section  of  the  report  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations there  is  a  full  discussion  of  where  we  believe  that 
way  lies — some  way  of  adjusting  even  the  most  serious 
controversies  without  a  nation-wide  strike  and  a  consequent 
interruption  of  the  nation's  supply  of  coal. 

Whatever  decision  the  "industrialized  European  nations" 
have  reached,  the  American  nation  will  not  soon,   I  hope, 
decide  either  to  unionize  by  compulsion  or  to  abolish  the 
union.     It  will  rather,  I  hope,  leave  the  question  of  col- 
lective bargaining  to  the  voluntary — the  really  voluntary — 
action  of  the  workers  and  the  employers,  with  no  coercion 
by  the  government  on  either  side.     Two  thirds  of  the  coal 
.istry  is  already  organized.     The  northern  migration  of 
N  -:-rroes,  the  present  policy  of  restricting  immigration,  the 
I  rising  standard  of  living  in  mining  communities,  are  rapidly 
bringing  to  an  end  the  absolutism  which  has  prevailed  in 
I  the  coal   industry,   especially  in   the  southern   and  western 
res.      It    is    succeeded    in    some   places   by    a    regime   of 
evolent  feudalism.    The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
y  of  Alabama,  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
have  done  wonders  in  improving  the  living  conditions  of 
ployes.     The  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Company  has  gone  far 
the  same  direction  since  it  broke  the  strike  of  two  years 
|    ago  and  built  up  an   entirely  new  labor  force,  mainly  of 
I   men  who  had  never  been  in  coal  mines.    But  I  am  strongly 
ed   that   the   industrial   relations   in   such   companies 
•   these  are  unstable  and   transitional.     Their  schemes  of 
:ustrial  representation  appear  to  be  highly  satisfactory  to 
a  few  eccentric  workers  of  an  individualistic  type,  whom 
i    even  the  employers  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  any  sort  of 
organization,   even    a   sick  benefit   fund ;    and   to  a   larger 
mber  who  have  had  some  personal  quarrel  with  a  pit  corn- 
tree  or  union  official  in  the  past,  or  who  begrudge  the 
ment  of  union  dues.    The  miners  and  the  miners'  wives 
i    like,  as  who  would  not,  the  better  homes,  the  better  schools, 
the  hospitals,  and  the  unaffected,   sincere  personal   interest 
•which  many  of  the  company  officials  take  in  making   the 
mining  towns  inexpensive,  comfortable,  and  attractive  places 
in  which  to  live.     There  is  nothing,  however,  in  this  policy 
of  representation  within  a  particular  company  as  a  means 
of  bettering  the  working  and  living  conditions,  as  a  means 
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of  creating  a  local  esprit  de  corps,  which  is 
fundamentally  incompatible  with  participa- 
tion in  a  nation-wide  agreement.  There  is 
something  essentially  humiliating  to  a 
miner  in  Utah  that  it  is  the  union  contract 
in  Wyoming  on  which  he  must  depend  to 
prevent  a  reduction  in  his  wages;  to  a 
miner  in  Colorado  that  his  wages  are  avowedly  what 
they  are  because  of  union  contracts  in  the  states  farther 
east.  Western  and  southern  miners  will  not  be  content 
indefinitely  to  have  others  do  their  basic  protective  negotiat- 
ing for  them.  My  expectation  is  that  if  there  should  be 
a  national  strike  to  prevent  a  serious  reduction  in  wages — 
as  in  1922 — the  miners  of  Colorado  and  Utah  and  of  the 
non-union  fields  elsewhere,  whether  now  members  of  the 
union  or  not,  will  be  participants. 

The  irrepressible  conflict  is  not  altogether  like  that  be- 
tween the  slave  and  the  free  states.  No  emancipation  pro- 
clamation or  constitutional  amendment  can  end  it.  In  one 
sense  nothing  can  or  should  end  it.  Only  the  patient 
evolution  of  industrial  policy  in  the  day-to-day  relations  of 
management  and  labor  can  keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Government  ownership,  with  or  without  democratic  manage- 
ment, would  not  end  it  but  would  only  change  its  form. 

The  commission,  through  its  own  field  agents  and  through 
the  valuable  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  made  a  study  of  the  living  and  sanitary'  conditions 
in  various  coal  fields.  There  are  bright  spots,  but  on  the 
whole  the  report  confirms  the  worst  that  has  been  said  about 
the  dreary  and  depressing  character  of  most  of  the  mining 
towns  and  camps. 

Experience  has  shown,  the  commission  says,  referring  to 
the  comparatively  few  well  planned  and  well  maintained 
camps  of  progressive  operators, 

that  homes  need  not  be  chucked  belter  skelter  together  against 
the  tipple  and  railroad  tracks.  The  community  can  be  laid  out 
attractively,  with  protected  lawns  and  gardens,  often  with 
ample  space  between  dwellings,  with  convenient  buildings  for 
common  use,  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  with 
good  roads  for  communication  with  the  outside  •world.  The 
responsibility  is  not  all  on  the  employer,  even  when  he  is  also 
the  landlord.  The  miners  will  have  better  living  conditions 
when  they  demand  them  and  do  their  part  in  getting  them. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  turn  from  these  questions  of 
industrial  relations  and  living  conditions  to  the  broader 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  coal  industry  to  the  general 
public  and  especially  to  the  consumer.  The  commission 
starts  with  the  simple  proposition  that  the  mining  of  coal. 
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SUPREME  FOOT  COMFORT!!! 

PEDIFORMES  are  scientifically  correct,  giv- 
ing health  and  comfort  by  carrying  the  weight 
on  the  outside  of  the  feet,  taking  the  strain 
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its  interstate  transportation,  and  its  country-wide  distribu-  i 
tion  make  up  a  service  indispensable  to  the  general  public. 
Shut  down  its  coal  mines  and  the  whole  country  would  soon 
be  not  only   cold   but   idle   and   hungry. 

The  sections  on  costs  of  mining  and  preparing  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  and  on  investments  and  profits  in  each 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  industry  are  in  a  sense  the  back- 
bone of  the  whole  report.  There  is  a  wide  variation  between 
the  maigins  of  low-cost  and  high-cost  operators.  Present 
margins  of  anthracite  operators  are  much  larger  than  their 
pre-war  margins,  even  after  payment  of  the  federal  tax — 
three  or  four  times  as  large  on  a  comparable  basis.  This 
larger  margin  bears  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  real- 
ized in  sales  as  before  the  war.  In  other  words,  the  oper- 
ator, after  meeting  the  added  cost  of  supplies,  overhead 
expenses,  and  labor,  still  has  the  same  share  as  before  of 
the  increased  price  which  he  obtains,  and  on  an  average 
this  amounts  in  the  first  quarter  of  1923  to  $1.18  per  ton, 
as  compared  with  33  cents  in  1913.  Twenty-four  com- 
panies, with  a  production  amounting  to  13  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  report  a  margin  of  over  two  dollars  a  ton.  Twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-four  bituminous  coal  mining  companies, 
with  an  aggregate  invested  capital  of  $770,455,143  in  1917, 
as  reported  to  the  Income  Tax  Bureau,  and  $1,114,033,853 
in  1921,  earned  27.04  per  cent  on  their  invested  capital 
in  1917,  before  deducting  the  federal  income  tax;  26.24 
per  cent  in  1920;  and  8.13  per  cent  in  1921.  Eight  com- 
panies in  one  Pennsylvania  district  from  which  returns  were 
obtained  for  ten  years  had  a  net  income  which  in  relation 
to  stockholders'  equity,  as  shown  from  their  own  books, 
varied  from  a  slight  loss  in  1921  to  a  profit  of  31.7  per  cent 
in  1917  and  28.4  per  cent  in  1920.' 

The  middlemen  of  the  coal  industry  are  the  sales  agencies 
or  sales  departments  of  operating  companies,  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  and  retailers,  including  wagon  and  cellar  peddlers. 
Variations  are  to  be  found  in  cooperative  buying  by  con- 
sumers and  in  government  and  municipal  fuel  yards. 
Theoretically  the  domestic  consumer  can  buy  coal  directly 
from  the  operator ;  and  even  practically,  if  he  has  a  siding 
to  which  a  car  can  be  delivered,  or  a  wagon  in  which  to 
take  his  load  from  a  wagon  mine.  Thus  the  middlemen 
can  be  eliminated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  operator  going 
direct  to  the  consumer,  or  the  consumer  to  the  mine,  as  is 
done  on  a  large  scale  when  a  railroad  or  a  gas  plant  is  the 
buyer.  The  telescoping  may  be  even  more  complete  when 
the  consumer  and  the  mine  operator  are  one,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  steel  corporation  or  the  railroads  or  Henry  Ford. 
These  situations,  however  impatiently  they  may  be  brushed 
aside  in  the  search  for  an  artificially  simplified  "problem," 
are  a  part  of  the  national  coal  problem.  The  steel  cor- 
poration has  found  that  even  the  twelve-hour  day  is  not 
one  solely  between  itself  and  its  employes.  No  more  is 
that  of  collective  bargaining.  The  railroads  have  just  been 
denied  that  priority  in  car  service  in  times  of  shortage  which 
they  claimed  under  the  "assigned  car"  system ;  and  during 
the  present  summer,  ajter  roundly  asserting  and  triumph- 
antly demonstrating  the  folly  of  asking  them  to  store  coal 
they  have  quite  successfully  done  what  they  had  declared 
it  folly  to  ask  them  to  do.  They  enter  on  their  fall  season 
with  sufficient  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  to  make  "assigned 
cars"  superfluous,  just  as  those  who  opposed  that  system 
insisted  that  they  could  and  should. 

Although  the  commission  did  not  take  this  view,  there  is 
I  believe  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  precisely  reversing 
the  earlier  rule  of  priority.  The  railroads,  being  in  position 

1  These  are  but  random  and  isolated  items.  It  is  impossible  to  sum- 
marize the  facts  without  giving  a  false  impression  of  them.  It  is  better 
to  ask  those  who  want  to  know  them  to  file  with  their  congressman  or 
senator  a  request  for  a  complete  copy  of  the  report  as  soon  as  it  is  pub- 
lished, and  to  suggest  that  those  who  want  a  particular  section  of  it  earlier 
write  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Washington,  who  may 
be  able  to  supply  them  for  a  time  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been 
issued  to  the  press.  Sheer  laziness  is  behind  the  popular  demand  for  a 
predigested  diet. 
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to  store  at  minimum  expense,  being  in  position  to  forecast 
their  needs  better  than  other  consumers,  being  in  close  and 
constant  touch  with  the  mining  operations,  and  having  A 
iunt  and  unique  interest  in  coal  as  traffic, — having  in 
it  many  advantages  over  other  consumers  in  addition  to 
ing  the  largest  buyers,  might  rather  be  put  in  a  deferred 
All  other  classes  of  buyers  might  rather  have  priority 
when  there  is  a  car  shortage.  Then  the  railroads,  who 
alone  can  do  it,  would  have  to  protect  themselves  com- 
pletely from  any  danger  of  the  exhaustion  of  their  supplies 
in  case  of  temporary  car  shortage.  The  local  governments, 
public  utilities,  and  large  manufacturers  should  likewise 
come  after  and  not  before  the  yards  which  supply  the  do- 
mestic consumer.  If  there  is  to  be  any  priority  it  should  be 
to  those  who  can  least  protect  themselves  rather  than  to 
those  who  can  best  do  so.  Of  course  I  do  not  deny  the 
obligation  of  the  householder  also  to  use  his  cellar  within 
reason.  The  summer  discount  in  anthracite  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  should  be  restored,  and  extended  to 
soft  coal.  A  summer  discount  in  freight  rates,  balanced  of 
course  by  a  higher  winter  rate,  would  provide  further  in- 
ducement to  that  seasonal  storage  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  from  all  classes  of  consumers.  Hotels,  apartment 
houses,  and  office  buildings  cannot  store  on  their  own  prem- 
ises to  any  great  extent ;  but  they  can  share  in  the  policy 
by  contracts  with  the  dealers  or  operators  who  supply  them, 
or  by  storage  in  convenient  places  off  their  premises. 

Another  suggestion  made  to  the  commission  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  merit,  although  not  adopted   by  the  com- 
mission,  is   that  car   service  should   be   put   on   a   basis   of 
contract    between    carrier    and    operator — the    railroads    to 
furnish  and  the  mines  to  use — under  suitable  penalties  for 
failure  on   either  side.     If   substantially  the  whole  of  the 
output  of  the  mines  w-ere  thus  under  contract  to  be  shipped, 
overdevelopment  would  be  automatically  prevented  and  the 
operators  would  be  in  position  to  guarantee  a  full  working 
year  to  the  miners.     No  operator  would  ask  for  any  more 
-  nan   he   could   use    because  of   the  penalties,    and   he 
would  use  all  for  which  he  had  a  contract.     The  practice 
of  selling  on   contract  would   thus  be  encouraged  and  the 
spot  coal  market  would  virtually  disappear.     The  two  bil- 
lion dollar  investment  by  railroads,  required  to  equip  them 
to  meet  present  peak  demands,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  would  become  unnecessary,  for  the  peak  itself  would 
disappear.     Through  summer  discount  inducements  to  do- 
mestic users,   and   the  policy  of  seasonal   storage  by  mills, 
public   utilities,   railroads,   and  households,   the   fever  chart 
-easonal  production  would  be  transformed  into  one  which 
Id  show  a  normal  steadiness  of  operation.     Fluctuations 
ugh  unseeable  interruptions  would  still  occur,  and  the 
rgency   powers    already   conferred    upon    the    Interstate 
:merce  Commission  might  occasionally  have  to  be  exer- 
iporarily  to  prevent  an  actual  stoppage  of  railroad 
I  service  or  that   of   a  municipal   lighting  plant.     But  such 

e>  would  be  reserved  for  emergencies. 
The  commission  has  the  same  object  in  view  in  its  recom- 
mendation in  favor  of  commercial  ratings  as  a  supplement  to 
ratings   on  the  basis   of  mine   capacity.     The  bad 
.ts   of  taking   cars   and   locomotive   service   away   from 
already  developed   and   lower  cost   mines   when   prices   are 
high  and  the  demand  cannot  be  fully  met  and  giving  them 
to  new  "snow  bird"  mines,  whose  costs  are  generally  higher 
and  whose  facilities  for  rapid  loading  and  shipping  are  less, 
lly  set   forth  in  the  report  on  irregular  production, 
roposed  that  hereafter,  instead  of  considering  merely 
demonstrable  mine  capacity,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
- 1  mis-ion  shall  consider  also  ability  to  sell,  as  shown  by  the 
j  record  of  sales  already  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
.icar  shortage.     In  other  words,  an  operator  who  keeps  going 
-{when  profits  are  small,  when  demand  is  slack,  and  there  is 
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ample  transportation,  will  have  preference  at  a  time  when, 
the  conditions  are  reversed — this  not  for  the  sake  of  reward- 
ing him,  but  in  the  consumer's  interest,  in  order  that  the 
stringency  may  be  ended  as  quickly  as  possible  through 
maximum  car  service  at  the  places  where  previous  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  commission's  findings  in  regard  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  are  among  the  most  illuminating  and  most 
disturbing  of  the  whole  series  of  documents  which  together 
make  up  its  report.  They  are  in  effect  an  indictment  of 
modern  business  as  a  private  affair,  carried  on  exclusively 
for  profit,  and  a  foundation  for  the  doctrine  that  the  market- 
ing as  well  as  the  mining  and  transportation  of  coal  must 
be  regarded  as  a  public  concern.  It  is  shown  that  pyramid- 
ing of  profits  through  repeated  reselling  of  car  numbers  is- 
a  common  practice;  that  the  aggregate  margins  of  both 
wholesalers  and  retailers  are  mounting,  and  that  they  are 
highest  when  coal  is  scarce  and  when  therefore  there  is  rea- 
son, if  the  public  interest  is  to  be  considered,  that  they 
should  be  lowest;  that  the  expenses  of  marketing  are  in- 
creasing, as  well  as  the  margins  of  profits;  that  the  total 
investment  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  grows  with  the 
profits,  and  that  the  effect  of  such  growth  is  not  to  reduce 
prices  and  margins,  which  should  be  the  normal  result  of 
a  flow  of  investment  into  an  overdeveloped  busine:s,  but  or» 
the  contrary  merely  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  among 
whom  the  profits  are  divided  and  to  swell  their  amount. 
It  is  an  illustration,  in  other  words,  of  the  wastes  of  com- 
petition in  a  field  not  suited  to  its  free  functioning. 

The  federal  government  cannot  of  course  operate  local 
fuel  yards  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
places  in  which  it  exercises  the  powers  of  a  local  govern- 
ment. The  municipality  can,  however,  under  the  laws  of 
some  states,  establish  fuel  yards  if  the  citizens  desire,  or 
the  citizens  can  protect  themselves  if  necessary  through  co- 
operative buying.  The  retailers  perform  a  useful  service, 
for  which  they  are  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation ;  and 
there  is  the  same  evidence  among  them  of  a  new  spirit,  a 
desire  to  establish  and  maintain  standards  of  fair  practice 
through  self-difciplinary  measures,  analogous  to  those  which 
are  familiar  in  the  practice  of  law  and  medicine.  Publicity 
will  facilitate  this  process.  To  the  profiteer  and  the  ex- 
ploiter publicity  is  an  odious  weapon — a  poisonous  gas  which 
makes  them  shed  tears  and  irritates  their  pachydermous 
exterior.  'But  to  the  honest  dealer  and  the  distracted  con- 
sumer publicity  carries  a  promise.  It  kills  rascality  as  the 
sunlight  kills  disease  germs.  It  will  deter  the  unscrupulous 
dealer  from  offering  rock  and  slate  and  dirt  as  coal,  from 
trying  to  sell  "fireless"  or  adulterated  coal.  Extended  to 
costs  and  margins,  it  will  enable  the  consumer  to  know 
whether  he  is  paying  a  fair  price  or  an  exorbitant  price,  and 
to  take  self-protective  measures  if  necessary. 

Publicity,  taxation  of  differential  advantages,  and  regula- 
tion through  licenses  are  the  functions  of  government  which 
the  commission  finds  applicable  to  the  coal  industry.  Of 
course  the  government  cannot  do  indirectly  through  licensing 
what  it  has  no  power  to  do  directly.  The  conditions  of  the 
license  would  have  to  be  such  as  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  regulation.  It  would  be  *.' 
logical  and  appropriate  condition,  for  example,  that  all  in- 
formation required  in  accordance  with  the  organic  act  should 
be  promptly  supplied ;  that  the  coal  should  be  as  represented 
in  weight  and  quality;  that  there  should  be  no  pyramiding 
of  prices  through  resale  or  reconsignment  in  transit;  that 
contracts  with  dealers  and  consumers  should  contain  no 
provision  contrary  to  the  public  interest ;  and  that  contracts 
should  be  strictly  fulfilled.  Through  such  means  the  more 
glaring  evils  described  in  the  commission's  reports  could  be 
wholly  eliminated.  Through  regulation  and  supervision  by 
the  government  and  self-regulation  within  the  industry  the 
mining  and  marketing  of  coal  can  be  stabilized. 
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THE  HUMANIZING  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

(Continued  from  page  163) 

should  have  a  passion  for  diffusing,  by  divesting  knowledge 
as  far  as  possible  of  its  abstract  and  professional  character. 
At  present  there  is  a  woful  ignorance  even  among  persons 
\vho  pass  for  intelligent,  earnest  and  well  read,  in  regard  to 
highly  important  matters  that  are  perfectly  susceptible  of 
dear  general  statement. 

The  reassorters  and  humanizers  should  combine  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  exigencies  of  scientific  research  with  a  philosophic 
outlook,  human  sympathy,  and  a  species  of  missionary  ardor. 
Each  of  them  should  have  professional  familiarity  with 
some  special  field  of  knowledge,  but  this  should  have  come 
to  seem  to  him  but  a  subordinate  feature  of  the  magnificent 
scientific  landscape. 

A  good  deal  of  courage  is  necessary  too.  Some  of  us 
experience  a  certain  sense  of  outlawry  when  we  wander 
beyond  the  assured  precincts  of  our  guild.  This  will  amuse 
or  depress  us  according  to  our  mood. 

There  is  a  rapidly  increasing  and  altogether  encouraging 
discontent  with  schools  and  colleges,  which  shows  itself  even 
among  the  hitherto  docile  student  bodies.  It  is  becoming 
evident  that  the  main  trouble  does  not  lie  in  the  unimag- 
inative and  sometimes  tyrannical  form  of  administration ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  met  by  devising  new  ways  of  teaching  old  "sub- 
jects" or  by  adding  new  ones.  We  must  look  to  the  very 
core  of  what  is  getting  learned  and  ask  whether  this  is  pro- 
ducing a  frame  of  mind  befitting  our  times.  It  would  seem 
that  we  have  been  extraordinarily  indifferent  in  regard  to 
precisely  this  all-essential  consideration. 

The  object  of  these  articles  of  mine  is  the  attempt  to 
reassess  our  failures  and  possibilities  in  the  development 
of  intelligence;  especially  to  make  clear  why,  proceeding  as 
we  have  done,  we  have  inevitably  failed  to  make  connection 
between  education  on  the  one  hand  and  the  obligations, 
pitfalls  and  amenities  of  life  on  the  other.  The  whole 
substance  and  aims  and  methods  of  education — whether  for 
young  or  old — need  a  thorough  overhauling  and  reconsider- 
ation. Something  should  be  devised  to  replace  the  old 
liberal  arts  courses.  A  good  idea  underlay  it,  but  its 
alleged  results  will  no  longer  stand  inspection  in  the  light 
of  modern  knowledge  and  modern  conditions  of  life.  The 
elective  system  also  has  a  good  idea  behind  it,  namely  a 
recognition  of  the  student's  spontaneous  interests  and  pre- 
ferences. But  it  also  is  a  confession  that  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge has  of  late  put  forth  so  many  and  such  thick  branches 
that  the  main  trunk  is  lost  sight  of. 

What  we  need  most,  as  I  have  tried  to  make  plain,  is  a 
new  intellectual  mood,  a  new  tolerance  of  intelligent  diver- 
gence of  opinion,  a  new  appreciation  of  the  role  of  knowledge 
in  human  planning.  In  order  to  achieve  this  we  can  well 
afford  to  be  more  courageous  and  adventurous  than  our 
predecessors  in  view  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  further 
enlightenment  that  have  opened  before  us.  Our  knowledge 
must  be  recast  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  our  daily  reckon- 
ings. And  many  are  the  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done. 
Our  efforts  in  this  direction  will  necessarily  be  groping  and 
provisional  at  first,  and  subject  to  constant  revision,  as  con- 
ditions change  and  knowledge  grows.  And  when  recast,  it 
must  be  humanized,  so  as  to  make  it  slip  into  our  train  of 
thought,  and  progress  there  under  its  own  power.  If  authentic 
knowledge  could  in  some  way  be  identified  with  the  experien- 
ces of  the  child  and  youth,  a  deeper  import  would  no  longer 
lurk  in  the  legends  told  us  in  our  infant  years  than  in  "the 
truth  we  live  to  learn." 

*  ROUT  de  Gourroont  likens  education  to  a  bag  of  salt  laborious!?  loaded 
onto  a  donkey's  back,  and  sure  to  melt  in  the  first  storm.  The  object  of 
education  is.  of  course,  permanently  to  improve  the  creature,  not  to  impose 
an  evanescent  load  on  him.  But  the  task  is  a  hard  one  and  the  difficulties 
offered  by  the  animal's  nature  and  preferences  cannot  be  overcome  either 
by  coercion  or  by  trying  to  forget  them. 


If  you  have  had  some  experience  or 
training  in  publicity  work,  you  are  elig- 
ible for  entrance  as  a  special  student  to 
the  course  in  Publicity  Methods  in  Social 
Work  to  be  given  by  Evart  G.  and  Mary 
Swain   Routzahn,    during    the    Win- 
ter Quarter,   beginning  January   2nd. 
The  lectures  and  discussion  will  deal 
with  the  means  generally  used  for  reach- 
ing the  public,  emphasizing  especially 
the  newspaper,  public  speaking,  printed 
matter  and  graphic  material.    Sessions 
will  be  held  one  hour  each  week. 
The   fee    is    Eight  Dollars. 
An  announcement  will  be 
sent  upon   request. 


The  New  York  School  o/  Social  Work 

107  F"  TwaUT-Secmd  Street 
NW  York 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


The  Allen  School-Social  Science 

Correspondence  courses  for  social  worker*  in  sociology,  poor 
relief,  child  welfare,  rural  social  work,  industrial  relation*, 
immigration,  community  service,  criminology,  psychology 
and  history.  Diploma  for  two  year*  course.  Credit  toward 
bachelor's  degree.  New  preparatory  course.  Students  begin 

any  time. 

Write  for  catalog*  to 

Henry   M.   Allen,  AM.,   Principal 
Allen  School,  Auburn,  K.  T. 
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of  212  classes  have  been  using  The  Survey  as  a  loose-leaf  text 
book  in  sociology,  social  problems,  civics,  public  health,  community 
organization  and  related  subjects.  In  rapidly  changing  times  like 
ours,  such  a  text  gives  a  quick  understanding  and  zest  to  dan- 
room  work.  Special  rates  for  the  school  year  or  any  part  of  h. 
Ask  us  today.  The  Survey  112  East  19  Street,  Xew  York  City. 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K,   Hart 


The  Psychological  and  the  Ethical 


AY  group,  given  time  enough,  will  develop  its  own 
final  folkways.  These  folkways  have  their  his- 
tories, too.  Some  of  them  may  develop  for  cen- 
turies, like  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  common  law.  This 
growth  is  not  foreseen,  determined.  Into  it  all  sorts  of 
casual  factors  may  enter,  so  that  the  final  results,  while 
they  may  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  group,  are  largely 
fortuitous.  A  failure  of  harvests,  a  wave  of  barbarian 
invasions,  a  black  plague,  the  rise  of  an  especially  vigorous 
personality — any  extraordinary  event  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple— may  deflect  the  course  of  history  and  change  the  ulti- 
mate character  of  the  folkways.  In  short,  there  are  just 
as  many  different  kinds  of  folkways  in  the  world  as  there 
are  groups  which  have  developed  folkways. 

But  groups  do  not  know  this.  Hence,  each  such  group 
comes  to  regard  its  own  folkways  as  sacred,  beyond  criticism, 
identical  with  the  moral  order.  Each  group  inculcates  its 
folkways  into  the  minds  of  its  children,  training  them  to 
defend  and  if  need  be  to  die  for  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 
This  fact  illuminates  many  hectic  controversies  over  social 
questions.  An  illustration  will  make  the  matter  clear. 

"The  family"  is  a  group  of  the  more  primitive  kind. 
Though  each  new  family  is  a  new  group,  each  seeks  to 
assure  itself  that  it  is  of  this  primitive  sort.  Love  is  a 
primitive  bond.  Courtship  is  the  means  by  which  two  young 
people  assure  themselves  that  they  belong  to  a  never-having- 
been-organized  group.  Our  authoritative  folkways  now  as- 
sume that  such  a  group  is  practically  indissoluble,  and  they 
also  assume  that  this  has  always  been  the  case. 

But  this  allegedly  indissoluble  family  group  is  a  com- 
paratively new  fact  in  the  folkways.  It  was  not  the  rule 
in  the  Hebrew  folkways;  it  was  not  commanded  in  the 
customs  of  either  Greece  or  Rome.  It  was  more  nearly 
a  folkway  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  The  early  church  did 
not  insist  upon  it.  It  became  a  rule  of  the  church  late 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  been  in  our 
folkways  for  not  more  than  thousand  years. 

None  the  less,  for  most  people  this  group  form  has 
passed  completely  out  of  the  realm  of  the  historical  into 
the  domain  of  the  permanent.  It  is  no  longer  subject  to 
the  circumstances  of  life.  Psychological  forces  may  no 
longer  operate  within  it.  Once  formed,  a  family  is  an 
ethical  entity  and  it  is  no  more  to  be  subjected  to  the 
fortuitous  forces  of  the  community  than  is  "the  eternal 
right." 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  monogamic  family  developed  in 
an  agricultural  and  village  society,  local  and  permanent 
in  character.  Young  people  grew  up  together,  knowing 
each  other  quite  fully.  A  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
knew  each  other's  friends ;  had  the  chance  to  look  over  all 
likely  rivals;  expected  to  marry  and  live  in  their  local 
world.  Under  such  circumstances  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy could  develop.  After  marriage  few  distractions  were 
likely  to  arise.  The  new  family  was  supported  by  all  the 
conditions  of  living  and  had  every  chance  of  becoming 
permanent.  Even  then,  marriage  was  not  always  endurable. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  monogamic  family  group  fitted 


the  situation,  and  was  held  together  by  psychological 
factors. 

Presently,  however,  as  in  all  folkway  situations,  this 
monogamic  group  began  to  seem  to  be  of  the  permanent 
nature  of  things:  it  was  included  under  the  moral  order. 
An  ethical  halo  surrounded  it.  It  was  taken  over  by 
religion,  made  into  a  sacrament,  passed  into  the  authoritative 
folkways  and  became  inviolate. 

But  the  scene  has  changed.  Young  people,  in  cities  and 
everywhere,  today,  become  acquainted  with  hundreds  and 
thousands  whom  they  see  mostly  on  "dress  parade."  They 
have  little  chance  to  work  or  play  together,  or  to  know  each 
other  in  the  intimate  give  and  take  of  the  old  community 
life.  Marriage,  instead  of  closing  the  world,  opens  the 
doors  to  new  ranges  of  acquaintance.  Distractions  are 
everywhere,  permanence  nowhere.  Jobs  are  a  shifting 
quantity.  Neighborhoods  are  almost  unknown.  "Home" 
is  in  a  crowded  apartment  house.  Society  furnishes  enough 
distractions  to  tear  apart  all  but  the  most  secure  of  such 
family  groups,  and  no  permanent  community  background 
which  affords  the  support  offered  by  the  old  local  neighbor- 
hood. 

THAT  is  to  say,  "the  family"  is,  today,  thrown  willy-nilly 
into  the  same  disturbances  which  have  overtaken 
industry,  politics  and  education.  Our  folkway  minds  resent 
this  fact.  We  find  it  hard  enough  to  have  to  discuss  recon- 
struction in  industry,  in  statecraft  and  in  education ;  but 
to  have  to  discuss  reconstruction  in  family  relationships 
seems  altogether  subversive.  We  fight,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  family  in  the  realm  of  the  ethical — beyond  criticism  or 
challenge.  Everything  else  may  pass  over  into  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  psychological  and  the  accidental :  there  are 
some  who  feel  that  the  family  ought  to  be  above  discus-ion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  all  our 
institutions  and  all  institutionalisms  are  repressive  and 
should  be  abolished — the  family  amongst  them.  The  maga- 
zines carry  increasing  loads  of  these  arguments.  But  the 
arguments  are  inconclusive.  "Man,"  said  Aristotle,  long 
ago,  "man  is  an  institution-building  animal!"  We  shall  al- 
ways have  institutions:  the  question  for  this  age  to  face 
is  as  to  whether  our  institutions  shall  be  of  the  drift  or 
of  our  intelligence. 

This  is  the  justification  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  the 
open  mind.  Discussion  of  industry  does  not  mean  that  we 
desire  to  starve.  Arguing  about  statecraft  does  not  portend 
the  coming  of  anarchy.  Investigation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion does  not  mean  that  we  prefer  ignorance  to  wisdom. 
Intellectual  activity  may,  of  course,  become  destructive  and 
subversive ;  but  if  man's  noblest  attribute  is  reason,  the 
use  of  reason  may  turn  out  to  be  not  wholly  inadvisable. 

The  older  folkways  become  too  narrow ;  the  ethos  of 
one  age  cramps  the  new  generation.  The  human  spirit 
breaks  through.  Psychological  elements  so  revealed  be- 
come part  of  the  raw  materials  out  of  which,  age  after 
age,  the  creative  spirit  of  humanity  constructs  the  larger 
system,  the  nobler  ethos  of  the  future. 
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Our  Social  Institutions 

A  Course  for  High  Schools 


Questions  on 
Current  Issues 


IV.  Social  Order 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  old  days,  government  was  im- 
posed upon  the  people  by  superior  authority:  the  people  had 
nothing  to  say  about  it ;  they  could  pay  their  taxes  and  take 
the  consequences.  Under  those  circumstances,  government 
came  to  seem  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  every  governmental  agent  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  Even  in  our  democracy  we  still  feel  some  of  those 
same  fears. 

IThe  Origin  of  Government 
*  Monarchists  used  to  hold  that  government  was  a  divinely 
ordained  institution.  What  was  meant  by  "the  divine  right  of 
kings"?  When  and  where  was  this  doctrine  held?  What  was 
its  origin?  Who  supported  it?  Why?  Does  it  still  exist?  When 
was  it  destroyed?  Has  any  similar  doctrine  taken  its  place? 
Do  we  hold  to  the  "divine  right"  of  anything  today? 

Rousseau  held  that  governments  were  set  up  by  the  people, 
themselves,  because  they  found  it  impossible  to  live  any  longer  as 
scattered  individuals  and  small  groups  in  continuous  warfare. 
Did  men  ever  live  in  the  way  Rousseau  here  supposed?  Do 
animals  live  in  this  way?  Why  did  Rousseau  teach  this  doctrine? 
When  did  he  teach  it?  What  did  he  accomplish  by  it?  Does 
any  one  hold  it  today? 

Within  the  last  sixty  years,  most  students  of  this  subject  have 
come  to  believe  that  government  has  had  a  natural  development, 
growing  up  out  of  the  old  group  life  of  primitive  peoples.  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  men  did  not  live  together  in  groups,  of 
some  sort?  Were  these  primitive  groups  natural,  or  were  they 
organized  by  somebody?  What  is  the  value  of  these  groups? 
From  this  point  of  view  what  is  the  use  of  government?  How 
did  the  "divine  right  of  kings'"  doctrine  develop  out  of  this 
group  government? 

2  Government  and  Democracy 
•  Does  this  old  group  type  of  government  stand  in  the  way  of 
or  does  it  help  toward  democracy?  Is  any  form  of  government 
possible  in  a  democracy?  Does  democracy  mean  that  each  one 
may  do  as  he  pleases?  Can  there  be  more  than  one  form  of 
government  for  a  democracy?  What  are  the  uses  of  a  govern- 
ment in  a  democracv?  Should  a  democracy  have  an  elaborate 
government?  Or  is  that  government  best  which  governs  least? 
What  are  some  of  the  things  that  government  is  doing  today  in 
our  democracy?  What  is  the  relationship  of  government  to  in- 
dustry? To  education?  To  religion?  To  morality?  To  serv- 
ices for  the  people?  Are  all  these  new  developments  of  govern- 
ment defensible?  Are  they  democratic? 

3  Does  Government  Make  Us  Good  ? 
•  We  have  heard  the  theory  that  government  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  people  from  anarchy  and  the  like.  Is 
this  theory  p!cusih'e?  If  rnvernment  makes  the  people  ijood  who 
makes  the  government  rood?  Does  the  policeman  keep  you  from 
c^mm:Vin'r  rr'nrs?  Who  keeps  the  policeman  f'om  commuting 
primes?  What  is  the  real  function  of  the  piliceman?  Is  rovern- 
jnfTt  r-ec^«-?-y?  If  so.  what  are  tue  real  reasons  for  it«  existence, 
today?  Do?s  rrver-riect  in  a  democracy  rest  upon  force?  Or 
f'oes  it  !••«••  u~o.-  in"e!'i<rence?  What  <lo"s  intelligence  in  govern- 
ment mean?  Who  needs  to  be  intelligent? 

Refer-nces: 

r~s^p»  I.  A'-'-Vv.  T1-?  N>w  Civ'cv     Micrnillan  Co. 

rl--.r!e«  V  r?-->-rt.  Readings  in  American  Government  and 
IVIiticv  »•--- nM'-n  To. 

I  fi  r  Mirshail,  Readings  in  Industrial  Society.  Univ.  of 
Ohicapo  rr»«s. 
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Book   Department. 


Books  or  Wisdom? 

Publishers'  announcements  and  the  book  supplements  are 
with  us  once  again  after  the  comparative  peace  of  the  sum- 
mer. Soon  we  shall  all  be  dodging  that  pertinacious  person 
whose  main  stock  in  conversational  trade  is  "Have  you 
read — ?"  Few  people,  at  least  amongst  those  who  desire 
to  belong,  have  the  intellectual  courage  to  admit  that  there 
is  any  book  (that  is,  any  book  that  is  a  book)  that  they  have 
not  read.  They  are  modern  exemplars  of  the  maxim  of 
Horace:  "Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book!"  To  be  sure, 
Emerson  advised :  "Never  read  any  book  that  is  not  a 
year  old!"  But  Emerson  died  before  our  modern  writers 
began  their  work.  Moreover,  there  is  a  curious  prejudice, 
on  the  part  of  the  mob,  against  books.  For  example,  the 
Kaffir  says,  when  he  sees  any  one  reading  a  book:  "Ah,  you 
are  trying  to  do  your  thinking  with  another  man's  brains!" 
Still,  this  prejudice  has  been  shared  by  some  whose  names 
are  famous.  Callimachus,  the  Greek  poet,  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "A  great  book  is  a  great  evil!"  Probably  he 
meant  only  that  the  writings  of  Euripides  interfered  with 
the  sale  of  his  own  works.  All  of  which  brings  us  to  the 
question:  "Have  you  read — ?" 

Anything  in  the  Field  of  Economics? 
I  •  How  widely  is  the  fact  known  that  the  foundations  of  econ- 
omics are  being  moved,  these  years,  as  if  by  an  earthquake — per- 
haps even  by  a  real  world-quake?  Do  people  generally  know  that 
Adam  Smith  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  ultimate  authority  in 
economic  thinking?  Do  they  know  that  constructive  work  has 
been  done  in  this  field  since  the  time  of  Ricardo,  and  that  John 
Stuart  Mill  has  been  superseded  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
people?  Is  it  generally  known  that  economists  are  rinding  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  modern  psychology  essential  to  an  adequate 
discussion  and  presentation  of  their  subject?  Have  the  men  and 
women  in  your  community  who  talk  most  about  ''inviolable  econ- 
omic laws"  ever  read  anything  of  the  writings  of  Thorstein 
Veblen,  Robert  F.  Hoiie,  Carlton  Parker,  John  A.  Hobson,  G.  D. 
H.  Cole?  Have  they  noticed  that  Henry  R.  Seager's  Principles  of 
Economics  (the  third  edition  is  just  from  the  press)  has  had  to  be 
rewritten  every  ten  years  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  advances 
in  economic  study?  And  that  the  "unsettled  problems''  have  always 
proved  "more  interesting  and  stimulating"  than  the  settled 
ones  so  that  they  are  reprinted  separately?  Does  any  one 
in  your  community  own  a  copy  of  Professor  Zenas  C.  Dickinson's 
Economic  Motives?  This  book,  described  by  the  author  as  "A 
study  in  the  psychological  foundations  of  economic  theory  with 
some  reference  to  the  other  social  sciences,"  was  published  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press  a  year  ago,  and  may  now  be  read 
even  by  those  who  hold  to  the  Emersonian  dictum  quoted  above. 

Anything  in  the  Field  of  Psychology? 
•  To  what  extent  is  your  community  being  filled  with  the 
quackeries  of  "the  new  psychology"?  Are  large  groups  of  people 
paying  large  sums  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  attending  allur- 
ing lectures  in  this  field?  Does  the  lecturer  promise  them  ''health, 
happiness,  prosperity  and  long  life"?  Does  he  make  good  on 
any  one  of  those  promises?  What  books  on  this  subject  are  being 
read?  What  magazines?  Does  any  one  know  whether  those 
books  are  honest?  Is  psychology  being  presented  as  an  easy  wny 
out  of  life's  difficulties,  or  as  long  and  hard  discipline?  Are 
individuals  spending  their  funds  for  courses  of  training  in  "psycho- 
analysis"? What  has  been  the  effect  upon  individuals  of  sub- 
mitting to  being  "psycho-analyzed"?  Does  any  library  in  your 
community  possess  copies  of  really  authoritative  books  in  thi« 
field:  for  example,  A.  G.  Tansley's  The  New  Psyc-holo'-v  and 
Its  Relation  to  Life?  This  work  by  an  English  author  is  published 
in  this  country  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


- 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS — Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America) — Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres. ;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D. ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas.;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN    COUNTRY  LIFE    ASSOCIATION— K.    L.    Buttertleld, 

president;    Henry    Israel,  executive    secretary.      Room    1849,    Grand 

Central  Terminal   Bldg.,  New   York  City.     Emphasizes  the   human 

aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  {5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social -hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  seo'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted    by     30    Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.   S.   Macfarland,   Rev.   S.  M.   Cavert,  gen'l   sec'ys;   105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 
Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,   sec'y;   Rev.   F.    Ernest  Johnson,   research,    sec'y; 

Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  uusiness, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services:  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEGAL  AID  ORGANIZATIONS— 
Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239 
iiroadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  rela- 
tion between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF   THE   YOUNG   WOMENS   CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
i  'ratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  *ork  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  *ork  City,  for  the 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  in 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC       WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.   W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
General   Secretary,   Rev.  John  J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,   Laws  and   Legislation,    Social   Action. 
Press   and    Publicity.    Lay   Organizations    (National    Council    of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R  Lovejoy 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
Investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration' 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $100' 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas  F 
Powlison.  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publfshes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med  dir  • 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
sec'y:  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly, 
$2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott, 
president.  Washington,  D.  O.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary.  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort?  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Ffth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  In  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A. 
\Voods.  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor. 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homer 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Ne-groes. 
L,.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E  -  rd  St..  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare.  'Women  in  In- 
dustry. Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz.  president:  311 
•.h  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given, 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMER- 
ICA— 1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee.  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary-  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  'playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R-  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies, 
Library.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.:  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, .'r..  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP.    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION.    ETC.,     REQUIRED     BY     THE     ACT     OF    CONGRESS     OF 
MJGUST  24,  1912,  of  Survey  Graphic,  published  monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y..  for  October  1,  1923. 
State  of  New  York, 

New   York,    I 

Before  me,   a   Commissioner  of   Deeds,  in   and  for  the   State  and  county 

aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn 

according   to    law,    deposes    and    says    that    he   is   the    business    manager    of 

Srsvrr  GSA»HIC,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 

-'.  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 

the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 

•bore  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 

Posta!  Laws  and   Regulations,  printed   on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 

1.     That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 

managers  are:  Publisher,   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,    112 

19    Street.    New    York    City:    Editor,    Paul    U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 

Street.  New  York  City:  Managing  Editor,  none:  Business  Managers,  Arthur 

Kellogg.  John  D.   Kenderdine,   112  East   19   Street,  New   York  City. 

That    the    own-  .e    publication    is   owned   by    an    individual 

sme  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one  individual  the  name 

each,  should   be   given   below;    if   the   publication  is   owned 

by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses 

wning   or  holding   one  per   cent  or   more   of  the  total 

amount   of    stock  should   be  given.)     Survey   Associates,    Inc.,    112    East   19 

:.    New    York    City,    a    non-commercial   corporation    under    the    laws    of 

the    State    of   New    York   with    over    1.600   members.     It    has    no    stocks    or 

-      President.  Robert  \V.  deForest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.: 

n  W.   Mack,   P.  O.   Box    102.   City  Hall    Station.   New 

York.  N.  Y.:  Y.  Event  Macy,  "Chilmark,"  Scarborough-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary.  Ann  R.  Brenner.  112  East  19  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.: 
Treasurer.  Arthur  Kellogg.  112  East  19  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y'. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,    and   other  security  holders 
ownirj      -  r.g  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages* 
or  otter  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That   the   two   paragraphs   next   above,   giving  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers,   stockholders,    and    security   holders,    if    any,    contain   not    only   the   list 

ty    holders    as    they    appear    upon   the    books    of 

the    company   but    also,    in   cases  where  the   stockholder  or    security   holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
e  name   of  the   person  or  corporation  for  whom   such   trustee  is 
-:ver. :   also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain   statements  em- 
brac  •  full    knowledge    and    belief,    as    to    the    circumstances    and 

cone.-  -    which   stockholders   and    security  holders  who   do   not  ap- 

pear upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  »  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]  ARTHUR  KELLOGG, 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn   to   and   subscribed    before   me  this   24th   day   of    September     1923 

[Seal]       MARTHA  HOHMANN, 


Commission" Expires  May  4,   1924. 


THE  HOMES  OF  THE  FREE 

(Continued  from  page  155) 

Agnes  Washington,  wife  of  Cupid,  was  proud  of  her  twenty- 
eight  "head."  Even  in  the  large  families  we  can  find  the 
"  "dopted."  No  "mudderless,"  as  our  orphans  are  called, 
is  allowed  to  stray  on  the  Island. 

It  is  rather  unusual  to  find  the  old  women  living  alone. 
There  is  usually  a  "grand"  who  can  be  spared,  or  a  "mud- 
derless" who  can  be  adopted.  We  shall  never  forget  Aunt 
Riah  and  Husky.  Two  most  pathetic  figures  they  were — 
Aunt  Riah  somewhere  about  ninety,  and  Husky  somewhere 
about  ten.  They  came  to  the  school  from  their  little  old 
house  on  Frogmore — a  walk  of  about  three  miles,  and  we 
always  wondered  how  they  managed  it.  Aunt  Riah  looked 
older  than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen,  and  Husky,  hollow- 
eyed  and  with  the  thinnest  legs  on  St.  Helena,  had  surely 
outgrown  his  name.  He  had  been  a  "mudderless"  and 
Aunt  Riah  had  taken  him  in. 

But  Husky  had  certainly  drawn  a  poor  home,  and  yet 
I  never  heard  him  complain,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  rough 
with  the  old  woman.  Food  for  both  had  to  be  found  when 
they  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the  school,  and  clothing  too, 
so  the  Sales  House  had  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  Sales  House!  I  wonder  how  any  rural  school  can 
do  without  one?  Ours  had  a  history  that  dates  back  to 
1904  when  we  met  the  question  of  how  we  should  handle 
the  clothing  and  shoes  that  began  to  come  to  us  in  barrels. 
There  was  a  little  building  on  the  edge  of  the  grounds, 
fortunately  near  the  road ;  there  the  barrels  went ;  and 
there  the  contents  were  sold  to  the  people.  This  little- 
building  has  had  a  checkered  career.  It  has  been  like 
a  chambered  nautilus!  When  we  first  came  to  the  Island, 
it  was  used  for  a  print  shop  and  there  a  group  of  boys 
used  to  set  type  with  a  Penn  School  graduate  as  a  teacher. 
The  little  equipment  was  wearing  out.  But  I  can  under- 
stand how  hard  it  must  have  been  for  the  older  teachers 
when  we  urged  that  printing  be  given  up  entirely,  as  it 
was  a  trade  that  failed  to  fit  into  the  fanner's  life;  and 
we  needed  that  little  house  for  the  carpenters.  So  it  became 
our  first  Industrial  Building,  though  it  could  accommodate 
only  six  boys  at  one  time,  and  gave  way  to  our  new  Cope 
shops.  As  Sales  House  it  became  a  veritable  club  for  the 
women,  who  would  stop  by  to  see  if  any  barrel  "done 
come."  Often  they  are  able  to  buy  here  the  very  thing; 
that  make  it  possible  for  them  to  go  to  church  or  their 
children  to  school.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of 
our  Island  children  have  been  enabled  to  stay  on  the  road 
to  learning  because  of  shoes  from  our  Sales  House  shelves. 
Here  eggs,  chickens,  sweet  potatoes  are  as  good  as  cash 
in  exchange  and  so  the  problem  for  some  of  the  poor  is 
partially  solved.  For  it  is  a  sobering  thing  to  have  a  dress 
or  a  pair  of  shoes  stand  between  you  and  an  education. 
That  can  happen  on  the  Sea  Island. 

Mrs.  Juno  Washington,  who  drove  in  from  Scott  Plan- 
tation every  morning,  took  charge  of  the  Sales  House.  She 
was  a  born  manager,  not  only  of  shelves  and  boxes  but  of 
men.  women  and  children.  Perhaps  this  was  why  we 
called  her  husband  Mr.  Juno.  She  had  a  way  with  all 
comers,  a  clear  flash  to  her  eyes  that  carried  no  suspicion 
with  it,  but  made  for  fair  dealing. 

One  wonderful  thing  I  noticed.  Mrs.  Juno  would  tell 
one  person  that  a  thing  was  fifty  cents,  or  even  a  dollar. 
And  another  person  might  pay  a  quarter,  or  as  little  as 
ten  cents  for  it.  I  never  heard  any  wrangling  either.  The 
price  was  set  to  suit  the  need  of  that  particular  buyer, 
and  Mrs.  Juno  seemed  to  know  them  all.  And  to  be 
able  to  keep  them  all  happy.  Here  was  a  social  sense  fully 
developed,  though  never  trained.  The  Sales  House  was 
to  serve,  and  payment,  wherever  possible,  saved  self-respect 
and  gave  independence  to  the  purchaser. 
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HALFO 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Hospitable,  homelike,  always  open,  always 
welcoming,  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  winter 
or  summer,  are  the  natural  choice  of  culti- 
vated, interesting  people  seeking  real  benefits 
from  days  of  rest. 

The  sea  air  is  gratefully  mild  and  invigorat- 
ing in  winter  —  unbelievably  mild,  tempered 
by  the  breath  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Summer  is  just  one  of  four  enjoyable  sea- 
sons here.  Faces  glow,  eyes  sparkle  the  whole 
year  round.  When  surf  bathing  stops,  riding 
begins,  and  horses  canter  on  the  beach.  A 
live  throng  moves  briskly  up  and  down  the 
Boardwalk.  Golf  is  played  under  ideal  con- 
ditions. While  on  the  broad  deck  porches  of 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  healthy  fatigue  suns 
itself  and  looks  out  to  sea. 

Pleasant  companionship,  perfect  comfort; 
relished  meals  and  deep  sleep.  The  life 
gives  new  energy  to  tired  bodies,  new  wit 
to  jaded  minds  —  and  a  lasting  fondness  for 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk 

American  Plan  Only 
If  rite  for  illustrated  folder  and  rates 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Then  we  always  have  the  "needy  barrels"  and  to  that 
barrel  Mrs.  Juno  would  go  for  Husky  and  Aunt  Riah, 
and  others  who  could  not  always  pay,  even  in  eggs.  The 
clothing  and  the  money  that  comes  into  the  Sales  House 
has  always  gone  directly  into  the  community,  and  when 
barrels  come,  or  express  boxes,  or  parcel  post  packages, 
homes  are  helped  and  school  made  more  possible.  From 
the  "needy  barrel"  go  also  the  things  that  can  help  the 
family  whose  house  "bu'n  down  smack  and  smoov"  last 
night,  the  family  where  long  illness  has  taken  all  the  money, 
the  family  where  the  newly  born  comes  without  the  neces- 
sary preparation.  No  sadder  message  comes  to  my  office 
than  that  "the  Sales  House  is  dry,"  for  that  means  a  wait 
and  a  going  without,  when  so  little  means  so  much. 

The  people  often  know  before  1  do  that  the  barrels  "done 
come."  You  can  see  them  waiting  on  the  little  porch, 
called  by  Mrs.  Juno  "the  needable  porch,"  and  built  by 
the  boys  in  our  carpentry  class.  One  morning  I  went  in 
just  as  a  barrel  had  been  opened  and  one  of  our  very  needy 
ones  was  going  off  with  her  longed-for  package.  "Yo'  tell 
de  people  dese  barrels  has  gold  in  dem  fo'  we,"  was  the 
message  that  mother  sent,  as  she  made  her  curtsey. 

Mrs.  Juno  was  the  first  president  of  our  Community 
Class,  the  kind  of  executive  officer  a  club  is  proud  of.  Her 
quiet  dignity  as  she  presided,  and  her  appreciation  of  all  the 
school  contacts  with  the  community,  made  a  valuable  link 
with  the  past  and  the  present.  She  had  been  a  baby  in  the 
"Street"  and  remembered  the  ways  of  slavery.  She  had 
come  to  Penn  School  in  the  war  days  when  its  bell  with 
the  inscription  "Proclaim  Liberty"  took  the  place  of  the 
horn,  and  so  had  traveled  through  its  history  with  Miss 
Towne  and  Miss  Murray,  first  as  a  school  girl,  then 
as  a  teacher,  then  as  a  young  mother,  and  finally, 
although  a  grandmother,  back  at  the  school  as  a  community 
worker. 

When  she  was  born,  back  in  the  slave  cabin,  it  was 
evident  that  her  father  was  a  white  man.  The  white 
mistress  asked  the  black  mother  again  and  again  to  tell  her 
who  the  father  was,  always  to  be  met  with  the  answer,  "I'd 
jun'  know.  I'd  jun'  know."  So  it  happened  they  gave  the 
name  of  Juno  to  the  baby. 

We  forget  the  sex  relationships  of  slavery  days.  No 
Negro  mother  had  any  rights,  and  now  when  I  hear  white 
women  speak  of  Negro  women  as  if  they  all  have  a  moral 
twist,  my  mind  goes  back  to  those  days  of  the  "Street," 
when  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  people  were  not  their 
own.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  tremendous  force  of  in- 
herited weakness.  It  is  well  to  know  that  there  has  been 
a  spiritual  fight  for  sixty  years.  And  it  has  been  the  fight 
of  the  mothers. 

"How  many  daughters  have  you?"  I  asked  Aunt  Julia 
one  day.  "Four,"  was  the  reply,  "and  every  one  has  ben 
married  from  my  house."  Or,  as  one  of  our  grandmothers 
put  it:  "Everv  one  of  mine  ben  married  off  my  hand.' 
MarrirT  en  th"  Island  has  taken  a  place  of  honor.  Many 
ti^es  the  school  teachers  have  helped  to  trim  the  church, 
i^ake  the  bride's  dress,  decorate  the  home  for  the  reception. 
/nd  r-any  weeding  cakes  are  made  in  our  school  kitchen. 
Tbe  Neg'n  rr.others  try  to  protect  their  girls,  but  even  so 
a  Negro  girl  has  a  hard  time.  The  poorest  type  of  white 
man  feels  at  liberty  to  accost  her  and  follow  her,  and  force 
he'.  The  stories  of  pluck  and  determination  are  not  so 
'-ell  known  as  the  stories  of  failure.  The  explanation  of 
the  failures  go  back  over  the  years  to  slavery  days,  when 
we  of  the  white  race  gave  to  the  aliens,  whom  we  had  not 
invited,  but  compelled  to  come  to  America,  this  inheritance. 
If  we  could  take  some  of  the  blame  for  the  whirlwind  that 
has  been  reaped,  the  Negro  woman  would  be  strengthened. 
Every  time  a  white  woman  says  "All  Negro  women  have 
that  weakness," — and  I've  heard  not  a  few  declare  it  as 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in 
by  November  4th. 

Address   Advertising          THF       SIIRVFY         112    East  19th   Street 
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Department 


New   York   City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

COMPETENT  woman,  Jewish  pre- 
ferred, for  health  and  diet  work  with  mal- 
nourished children  in  residence.  Resident 
position  with  responsibility  for  cottage 
management.  Apply  Superintendent,  Jew- 
ish Children's  Society,  Levindale,  Station  E, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses. 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BOYS'  CLUB  LEADER  and  girls'  club 
leader,  Jewish,  wanted  for  settlement  house 
in  large  city.  4611  SURVEY. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  VISITOR  or  case 
worker,  Jewish,  wanted  by  large  social  set- 
tlement in  the  middle  west.  4610  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  Miss  Richards' 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence, R.  I. 

WANTED:  Social  Worker  for  general 
family  work  in  Barberton,  Ohio;  popula- 
tion 20,000,  largely  foreign.  Salary 
$1800.00.  Give  references  and  experience. 
4644  SURVEY. 

WANTED  for  modern  Jewish  day  nurs- 
ery in  Philadelphia,  a  trained  nurse,  as 
supervisor,  who  is  capable  of  working  with 
children.  4640  SURVEY. 

WANTED  girls'  club  leader,  in  a  large 
Jewish  Settlement  in  Philadelphia.  Apply 
stating  qualifications.  4641  SURVEY. 

WANTED,  trained  worker  with  chil- 
dren, as  supervisor  of  Jewish  Day  Nurs- 
ery. 4642  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  first  class  Gymnasium  in- 
structor for  women  and  girls.  Apply  stat- 
ing fully  education,  experience,  training, 
minimum  salary.  Address  Philip  L. 
Seman,  General  Director,  Jewish  People's 
Institute,  1258  Taylor  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

TEACHERS    WANTED 


TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  in  the 
social  line,  club  or  institution  work,  city 
or  country.  S.  M.  O'Connor,  31  East  39th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Institutional  position,  where 
children  are  cared  for.  Have  had  seven 
years'  experience,  been  employed  in  differ- 
ent departments.  4632  SURVEY. 


NURSE,  experienced  in  institutional 
work,  exceptional  ability,  desires  position 
as  matron  in  Protestant  orphanage.  4609 
SURVEY. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  desires  a  position  as 
companion,  travelling  companion  or  teacher. 
References  exchanged.  Address  Box  No. 
276,  Farmville,  Va. 


MAN  with  wide  experience  in  Com- 
munity House  and  Community  Recreation 
work,  also  ten  years'  experience  with  boys' 
work,  desires  position  November  first.  4622 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  Child  Welfare  worker 
open  for  position,  either  North  or  South. 
Prefer  Western  Virginia.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. 4614  SURVEY. 


UNIVERSITY  graduate,  married  man, 
age  thirty-eight,  executive  experience,  de- 
sires position  as  superintendent  of  Home 
for  dependent  or  delinquent  children.  Wish 
position  where  initiative  can  be  shown  in 
training  children  for  useful  lives  and  in 
conducting  the  Home  on  a  business  basis. 
4631  SURVEY. 


COLLEGE  graduate  in  Social  Service 
with  five  years'  experience  in  Settlement 
and  Employment  work,  desires  position. 
4630  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  matron  in  girls' 
home  or  caretaker  in  Lodge  home.  Best  of 
references.  4629  SURVEY. 


MAN  and  wife  would  like  position  for 
the  winter  in  Florida.  Best  references. 
Address  Leo  Haischer,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  with  fifteen  years'  experience 
in  social  work  with  children,  desires  resi- 
dent position  in  home  for  children.  4618 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  position  desired  by  wo- 
man of  refinement,  with  broad  experience 
in  child-caring  work.  Protestant.  Avail- 
able January  first.  4633  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  woman  desires  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  girls'  Home. 
References.  4624  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  W ANTED 

STATISTICIAN  and  research  worker, 
college  graduate,  with  several  years'  ex- 
perience in  government  and  private  social 
agencies,  available  January  first.  463,4 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  university  and  sec- 
retarial training,  experienced  in  settlement 
work,  recreation  and  club  activities,  de- 
sires connection  with  social  organization. 
4635  SURVEY. 

FRENCH  TUTOR  desires  private  pu- 
pils or  small  class,  evenings;  moderate 
charge.  4636  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  college  and 
university  education,  now  holding  a  posi- 
tion, wants  a  place  as  superintendent  of 
Children's  Home.  Ten  years'  experience 
in  welfare  work.  4637  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Orphan  Home 
(Jewish)  with  ten  years'  experience  in 
child  welfare  work  open  for  position. 
Best  of  references.  4638  SURVEY. 

THOROUGHLY  trained  woman  (Jew- 
ish) experienced  in  Child  Welfare,  insti- 
tutional head  for  Home  or  Hospital,  excel- 
lent housekeeper,  conversant  with  Jewish 
Dietary  Laws,  seeks  connection  with  insti- 
tution or  organization  where  ability,  ex- 
perience and  enthusiasm  will  find  expres- 
sion. First  class  references.  Available 
January  i,  1924.  East  or  middle  west  pre- 
ferred. 4646  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  worker  with 
boys,  capable  of  securing  cooperation,  re- 
spect and  loyalty.  Age  27,  capable  of 
dealing  with  adults  and  children.  Excel- 
lent references.  4647  SURVEY. 

FORMER  WORKER,  state  training 
school  for  girls,  desires  executive  position 
— similar  or  with  dependent  children.  4639 
SURVEY. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR— Jewish— 
15  years'  experience,  desires  position  as 
executive.  Juvenile  work  preferable.  Good 
reason  for  change.  4645  SURVEY. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  desire  executive  po- 
sitions ;  parole,  or  could  take  entire  charge 
of  institution  for  boys  or  girls.  4643  SURVEY. 

LITERARY  SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS 

Criticised,    Revised,    Typed,    Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN   C.   CAMPBELL 
434  West  I20th  St.  New  York  City 


RESEARCH,  preparation  of  reports, 
articles,  speeches,  all  subjects,  social  and 
economic  topics  preferred.  Careful  work 

assured.     4627  SURVEY. 

WRITING  done  by  university  graduate 
of  wide  experience  and  ability.  Speciality 
made  of  annual  reports,  theses,  letters,  ar- 
ticles, and  speeches.  Also  research  work. 
4616  SURVEY. 

WRITING  done  by  university  specialist 
of  wide  practical  experience,  social  science, 
business,  lecturing,  research.  Letters,  di- 
gests, reports,  addresses,  articles.  4628 
SURVEY. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION 

WARE  SCHOOL  OF  TEA  ROOM  MAN- 
AGEMENT, 52-54  West  39th  St.,NewYork. 
Tea  room,  cafeteria  and  Motor  Inn.  In 
connection  with  Ware  Coffee  Shop.  One  of 
New  York's  successful  Tea  Rooms.  Send 
for  Booklet  D.  Day  and  evening  classes. 


NEEDLEWORK 

BEAUTIFUL  hand  embroidered  Madeira 
baby  dresses  $5.00  each.  Hand  made  chil- 
dren's handkerchiefs  boxed  with  novelty 
$1.00.  Luncheon  sets,  towels,  napkins,  etc. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Wright,  3304  Fairview  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  centi  a  line  for  ftur  ituer- 
lionj,  cofy  to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  RUHK  INVASION  AND  THE  ETHICS  OF 
REPENTANCE.  By  Dr.  Henry  Neumann, 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  176 
So.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn.  Price,  10  cents. 

THE  HISTORICAL  RHINE  POLICY  OF  THE 
FRENCH.  By  Hermann  Oncken.  With  an 
introduction  by  Ferdinand  Schevill.  B. 
W.  Huebsch,  Inc..  New  York.  Price,  50 
cents. 

TIN-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  JOHN  AND  MART 
Lift  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  AIIow- 
ance  Bo«k  do  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58  St..  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  re  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston.  Mass. 

RUSSIA  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW.  A  special 
issue  of  Survey  Graphic  in  which  the 
Russians  themselves  tell  of  the  trend  in 
proletarian  culture,  education,  industry, 
drama,  literature,  etc.  30  cents  a  copy. 
The  Survey,  112  East  I9th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

WELFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  contributing  editor  of  The  Survey. 
A  reprint  of  four  articles  from  The  Sur- 
vey. How  Not  To  Do  It:  Philadelphia — 
The  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louisville — Where 
It  Works:  Cleveland  and  Detroit — The 
National  Agencies:  General  Considera- 
tions. Price  50  cents ;  3  copies  $i ;  25 
copies  $6.  postpaid.  The  Survey,  112 
East  igth  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J. 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commun- 
ity Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey. 
Price  25  cents:  6  copies  $i  :  25  copies  $3; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  I9th 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  show« 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main 
St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hyeiene.  370  Seventh  Avenue. 
New  York! 


Manuscripts  Revised 

Have  you  or  hare  any  of  your  fiieada 
play,  poem  or  short  story? 
Let  us  sell  it  for  you  on  commission.  Our 
nationally  Known  editor,  Joan  Stapleton  Cow- 
ley-Brown,  gives  to  clients  twenty-fire  years' 
experience  as  editor,  magazine  writer  and 
publisher.  Sympatlietic  reading  and  !•*?"* Tt 
criticism  for  novices.  Competent  professional 
criticism  insures  ^g-V'1**  ^•*****"yagT**t^TTt  and 
repeated  rejections.  Papers  written  to  oilier 
or  revised  for  club  women  and  others.  Out 
of  town  clients  solicited.  Research  work  at 
the  public  library  a  specialty.  Address 

Middle  West  Manuscript 
Revision  Bureau 

Rooms   1111-1112  Morton  Building 

538  S.  Dearborn  St.,   Chicago 
References    to     Edgar    Lee    Masters,    Opie 
Read,  Roy  McArdell.  Mrs.  Jack  London,  and 
other   authors. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
FOR  RENT, 

TO  RENT — FURNISHED 
"WILDEWOOD  MANOR" 

Woodstock,   New   York 

Can  be  leased  furnished  for  3  Tears,  with  or 
without  farm.  Residence  has  7  bedrooms,  4 
baths,  hot-water  beating  system,  and  can  be 
occupied  as  year-round  home.  Library  of  1,500 
volumes.  Garage  with  apartment  of  2  rooms 
and  bath.  Other  outbuildings,  including  mod- 
ern dairy  barn.  Pond  with  ice-house.  Regis- 
tered lire  stock.  Farmland.  Brooks.  Elevation 
900  feet,  with  beautiful  views.  Unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  comfortable,  perfectly  access- 
:^.T  C7'—  T-'.TV  T.irr.t  :n  "i.:s  °-*t,.  *cr.r~'*~.  r^Tr.~'j- 
nity  of  artists,  musicians  and  lileiaiy  workers. 

HAMILTON,  ISELIX  &  CO. 
.'85   MAOISOS  AVE.  NEW  YOKE 


FURNISHED   APARTMENT 

For   Rent:    On  St   Helena  Island, 

near  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  furnished  apartment — 
five  rooms  and  bath.  Apply  to  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Macdonald,  Frogmore  P.  O.,  So.  Carolina. 

LETTER   SEALS 

SEAL    YOUR    LETTERS    WITH 
YOUR  OWN  INITIALS 

250      Embossed      Letter-seals,      artistically 
designed 

$1.00  postpaid 

The    Franklin    Embossed    Label    Co. 
Bush    Terminal  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

GENEALOGIST 

FAMILY  HISTORIES,  genealogical  and 
heraldic  works.  Researches  made.  Send 
names  interested  in.  Charles  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Proceedings  National  Conference  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  30  vols,  1882,  1884. 
1887  to  1914  consecutive  with  Index  and 
Guides.  4.587  SURVEY. 

SHAKESPEARE 

SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  OB  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Instructive  and  entertaining.  Highest  en- 
dorsements. Price  50  cents.  The  Shake- 
speare Club,  Caroden.  Me. 


READY    HADE    CUTS    IN    ONE    AND    TWO    COLORS 

for    School     Prlntini 
Scad  lie  Cor  ewitta  act  of  proof  rturta  fci  Colon  and 

Black  and  WMte. 

CRYSTAL  ART  SERVICE.   l»r»r»»rit*d. 
152   W.   42d    St.  New    Y*rk.    M.    Y. 


PUBLICITY   SERVICE 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    camplete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  t*  d«  your 

Mimeographinp 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

\  If  you  wfl]  investigate  you  win  find  that 
1  we  can  d»  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
\  than  yon  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on   ymt   next  job 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      & 

Mailing    Company 
34th   Street   at  8th   Avenf- 
't   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

1*  W.  23rd  Street 

M.ln«r.,h,.H     GRA  merer   4501      I 
wrkn*     '  •  ' 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


_  MISCELLANEOUS 
"Home-Making  as  a  Profession' 

l»  a  IM-nx  in.  handbook—  lf§  FREE.     Home  study 
DMirattc  Scfaae*  none*.  MlBC  IK  mm  <rtll-»ud 

:osiue*j  or  for   hoTsf-mafcmE   ef.  :->e^rr 
»•.  *<*»»l  •«  HMM  EoMMtei.  MS  E.  sstft  St. 


CLUB    PAPERS,    ESSAYS,    DEBATES, 
SPEECHES 

for  all  occasions,  prepared  to  order,  $3.00 
per  thousand   words.     Outlines  $IJOQ  each. 

Short  toasts  $2.00. 

JOHN     ARNOLD 

CEDAR  FALLS  IOWA 

CULTURED  WOMAN,  will  open  a 
house  for  several  doctors  or  business  men. 
Taking  full  responsibility.  Having  had 
vast  experience  in  such  capacity.  Location 
Philadelphia.  4648  SUKVET. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   <rar  new   home-study   coarse.    "COOK- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."    BoolriMon   request. 
Am.  Sct»»l  of  Home  Economics.  S4»  E.  Sih  St..  Chiof  o 

MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syn- 
dicate, 964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc..  are 
w-nted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


dm  antvrering  these  advertisements  f  I  ease  mention  THE  SUXYEY.     It  kelps  us,  it  identifes  you.) 
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PROPER  VENTILATION 

LENGTHENS  LIFE 

"Ventilate  Every  Room  You  Occupy" 

1st  Health  Rule  Life  Extension  Inst. 

The  Air  You  Breathe  indoors  carries 
the  more  sustenance  when  maintained 
more  nearly  like  the  outside  air. 

"Breathe  Deeply" 

5th  Rule  Life  Extension  Inst. 

Breathe  Deeply  of  Live  Air  direct 
thru  the  open  window  equipped  with 
Open  Air  Ventilators. 

"Keep  Serene" 

i6th  Rule  Life  Extension  Inst. 

Dead  Air  Depresses  and  Weakens. 
Dead  Air  results  from  Poor  Ventilation 
due  too  often  to  plain  inattention  of  busy 
people.  Poor  Ventilation  renders  indi- 
viduals more  susceptible  to  sudden 
changes  of  air. 
Open  Your  Windows.  Keep  Them  Open. 

Equip  them  with  Open  Air  Ventila- 
tors. You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  them. 

Made  of  heavy  weight  glass  either 
clear  or  opaque  and  do  not  change  the 
appearance  of  the  windows.  Damaging 
direct  draughts  are  eliminated  and  the 
dirt  nuisance  and  street  noises  are  dimin- 
ished. You  enjoy  a  perfect  vision  and  an 
unobstructed  view. 

Customers  say,  "They  cost  so  little  for 
what  you  get  out  of  them  and  they  last." 

Open  Air  Ventilators  sold  and  installed  by 

OPEN  AIR  VENTILATOR  COMPANY 

Telephone  15  East  40th  Street 

Murray  HUI  4094  New  York  City 


the  last  word — I  believe  we  keep  them  down  and  make 
their  struggle  harder. 

Household  life  on  the  Islands  has  had  a  long  "jump  up" 
to  make  from  the  slave  cabin  to  the  comfortable  home. 
The  economic  partnership  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  fields 
made  its  development  slower;  both  worked  at  the  now  self- 
appointed  tasks.  Boys  and  girls  had  to  wait  for  the  home 
attractions — the  crop  being  far  more  important  in  the  eyes 
of  their  parents.  Comforts  develop,  even  the  demand  for 
them  develops,  only  after  the  primitive  need  of  mere  living 
has  been  attended  to. 

When  Freedom  came,  one  of  the  most  difficult  knots  to 
unravel  was  the  marriage  relationships.  Said  Aunt  Rina, 
"We  all  has  Parson  Blanket  marriage  befo'  de  war — no 
minister— jus'  de  ol'  leader  of  the  praise  house  would  pray 
over  dem.  The  chillun  belonged  to  de  Maussuh  of  de 
woman.  After  war,  dey  all  see  clearer  and  git  married 
over  again  by  the  preacher."  The  first  marriage  certificates 
and  the  first  land  titles,  no  less  than  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  itself,  were  scraps  of  paper  by  which  a  race 
covenanted  with  Freedom. 

When  death  came  to  Mrs.  Juno  herself,  her  mantle  as 
sales  house  manager  fell  on  Mrs.  Virginia  Brown,  a  feminine 
case  of  Elijah  and  Elisha!  She,  like  Mrs.  Juno,  links  the 
old  with  the  new,  a  graduate  of  Penn  who  knew  the  Found- 
ers well,  and  secretary  of  the  Community  Class  in  the  years 
when  Mrs.  Juno  was  president.  She  is  a  home-maker  from 
whose  household  first  children,  then  "adopteds,"  then 
grands  and  finally  "off-island"  children  for  whom  there  are 
no  beds  in  the  school  dormitories,  have  kept  coming  to 
Penn. 

In  continuing  the  work  at  the  Sales  House,  she  has  worn 
the  mantle  with  dignity.  Mrs.  Juno's  test  had  come  and 
was  splendidly  met  in  1911  when  a  second  great  storm 
wrecked  so  many  island  homes;  Mrs.  Virginia  has  had  to 
face  the  emergency  brought  about  by  the  boll  weevil. 

Along  with  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the  oc- 
casional visitations  of  fever  and  storm  and  pest  which 
scotched  the  countryside,  changes  have  come  to  the  island 
and  to  the  people  in  quick  succession — changes  which  stood 
for  youth  and  growth,  but  which  none  the  less  have  tried 
men's  souls — and  women's  of  this  older  generation  I  have 
described.  The  making  of  the  print  shop  over  into  a  sales 
house  was  a  small  one  significant  of  many,  as  Penn  School 
has  expanded  from  academic  to  industrial  training — a  school 
that  conceives  the  whole  Island  as  its  class  room,  its  farm 
and  shop. 

There  were  many  who  loved  the  old  ways  devotedly. 
Mrs.  Juno  was  one  and  yet  she  could  look  on  all  the  changes 
coming  to  the  island  and  its  people  with  confidence  instead 
of  fear  or  distrust.  It  was  the  same  in  her  attitude  toward 
the  school  and  its  revolutionary  change  from  the  old  ways. 
"We  had  dear  leaders,"  she  said  one  day  in  speaking  of  the 
founders.  "They  planted  for  us  a  little  bush,  and  they 
waited  until  it  grew  up,  and  acorn  fell.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  God  ain't  leave  us  alone,  but  has  sent  two 
young  doves  to  de  Island."  The  two  successors  to  the 
founders,  the  "young  doves,"  found  qualities  of  loyalty,  and 
untiring  devotion  to  duty  in  this  Negro  woman,  born  a 
slave,  a  good  representative  of  the  Penn  School  spirit,  a 
wonderful  friend  during  those  early  years  when  they  seemed 
young  and  daring  to  the  conservative  Islands. 

The  Mrs.  Junos  in  the  world,  of  whatever  race,  are  the 
bridges  needed  between  the  old  and  the  new.  When  she 
prayed  in  one  of  our  services,  saying,  "Darlin"  Jesus,  please 
to  bind  us  all  together  with  a  bandage  of  love,"  she  perhaps 
unknowingly  expressed  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  any 
community.  For  those  who  work  for  its  upbuilding  make 
many  blunders,  all  unwittingly,  and  can  often  feel  a  sick- 
ness of  heart  and  mind,  that  needs  the  "bandage  of  love." 
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Multiplying  Man-power 

To  the  man  with  pick  and  shovel  the  digging  of 
holes  for  telephone  poles  is  a  slow  and  arduous  task. 
:tr  favorable  soil  conditions  three  to  five  holes  are 
for  him  an  average  day's  work.  Lnder  adverse  condi- 
tions perhaps  he  can  account  for  only  one.  When  the 
hole  is  dug.  eight  or  ten  men  are  required  to  raise  the 
pole  with  pikes. 

But  the  hole-borer  with  derrick  attached,  operated 
by  only  three  men,  can  erect  as  many  as  eighty  poles 
in  a  day — releasing  for  other  telephone  work  upwards 
of  fort}'  men. 

Hundreds  of  devices  to  quicken  telephone  construc- 
tion, to  increase  its  safety  to  the  employee,  and  to  effect 
economies  are  being  utilized  in  the  Bell  System.  Experi- 
ments are  constantly  being  made  to  find  the  better  and 
shorter  way  to  do  a  given  job.  Each  tool  invented  for 
the  industry  must  be  developed  to  perfection. 

In  the  aggregate  these  devices  to  multiply  man-power 
mean  an  enormous  ;  :  of  time,  labor  and 

money  throughout  the  whole  Bell  System.  Without  them 
telephone  service  would  be  rendered  neither  as  promptly, 
as  efficiently  nor  as  economically  as  it  is  to-day. 


"BELL  SYSTEM- 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH.COMPANY 
:   ASSOCIATED    COMPANIES 


ey,  One  Sjtiem, 


'••!  t»<f*'t  Better  S< 


No  More  Diphtheria 

NOT    so  many  years   ago  Schick  Test  consists  in  giving  the  child  a  tiny 

Diphtheria  was  the  black  injection  in  the  skin  of  the  arm.     If,  after  a  few 

enemy  of  childhood.  All  over  days,  a  red  spot  appears  where  the  injection  was 

the  world  it  claimed  a  fright-  made,  the  child  is  susceptible.  If  no  spot  appears, 

ful  toll.   And  the  tragedy  was  the  child  is  immune. 


that  three 
quarters  of 
its  victims 
were  little 
tots  under 
six— hardly 

more  than  babies.     Swiftly  it 
struck  with   deadly   result— 
without  warning  —  and    there 
was  no  sure  way  to  combat  it. 

Then  came 
Antitoxin. 
Children  who 
received  this 
treatment  at 
once  enjoyed  a 
better  chance 
in  their  strug- 
gle for  life. 
And  the  Diph- 
theria death  rate  was  lowered. 


November  is  Danger-Time 

Diphtheria  is  especially  prev- 
alent in  November.  The  disease 
is  caused  by  a  germ  that  lodges 
in  the  throat  and  later  forms  a 
membrane. 

Diphtheria  is  extremely  con- 
tagious. 

Have  your  children's  throats 
examined  at  the  first  suggestion 
of  a  cold  or  of  a  fever. 

Seek  medical  advice  on  having 
your  children  Schick-Tested  and 
made  immune  by  the  Toxin- 
Antitoxin  Treatment  to  the 
attack  of  Diphtheria. 


Children  who  show  by  the 
SchickTest  that  they  are  liable 
to  Diphtheria  can  be  given  at 
once  the  Toxin-Antitoxin  Pre- 
ventive Treat- 
ment. This 
treatment  con- 
sists of  three 
injections  of 
Toxin  -  Anti- 
toxin, one  each 
week  for  three 
weeks. 

The  Schick  Test  does  not  make 
the  child  immune  —  but 
authorities  agree  that  the 
Toxin  -  Antitoxin  Treatment 
does.  Experience  shows  that 
both  test  and  treatment  are 
painless  and  harmless. 


love 


But  Antitoxin  •»  <• 

is  effective  only  after  Diphtheria  develops.    It  ij   _ 

checks  the  progress  of  the  disease — but  it  does  Mci/CC  them  Safe 

not  give  lasting  protection.    Now  comes  a  great 

triumph  of  medical  science— the  Prevention  of  Experienced  Health  Boards  urge  that 

Diphtheria!  vou  ta^e  vour  children  at  once  to  a 

physician  and  have  them  protected 

Today,  eminent  specialists  state  positively  and  den-  ^Q^  th}s  cjeadj    scourge  by  means  of 

nitely  that  through  modern  preventive  treatment-  the  Toxin,Antityoxin  Treatment  The 

Diphtheria  can  be  stamped  out!  fgftSSSa^*^ 

Some  children  are  able  to  resist  the  germs  of  heartiest  co-operation.  If  your  child 
Diphtheria.  Others  are  not.  The  wonderful  dis-  brings  home  a  request  for  your  ap- 
covery  of  Dr.  Schick  of  Vienna,  is  now  being  proval  for  the  Test  or  the  Toxin- 
used  to  show  which  children  need  protection —  Antitoxin  treatment,  do  not  hesitate 
which  are  susceptible  and  which  are  not.  The  to  give  permission. 


»>.     *••  \ 
*•& 


Thirty  years  ago,  115  out  of  effort  to  teach  mothers  that 
every  100,000  persons  died  of  this  disease  is  entirely  prevent- 
Diphtheria  each  year.  In  re-  able  and  urges  them,  as  well  as 

others  in  charge  of  children,  to 
take   no   chances   with   Diph- 


cent  years,  the  number  has 
been  1 5  per  1 00,000.  But,  even 
at  this  low  figure,  there  are 
more  than  15,000  deaths  from 
Diphtheria  annually  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  is  making  every 


theria. 

As  a  result  of  the  educational 
campaign  among  its  policy, 
holders,  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  decline  in  the  death 
rate  from  Diphtheria  among 


children  insured  in  the  Com- 
pany. Between  1911  and  1922, 
the  rate  declined  34.1  per  cent. 
It  is  still  lower  so  far  in  1923. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  will  gladly  mail 
a  leaflet  entitled  "Diphtheria 
and  Its  Prevention"  to  any 
one  interested. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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The  Bill  for  Benevolence 

By  W.  J.  Norton 

The  Nervous  Child 

By  Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D. 

What  About  the  Farm? 

Two  contrasting  pictures 

By  Clarke  F.  Ansley  and 

Martha  Bensley  Bruere 


its  a  Copy 


$5<00  a  Yeaf 


Glimpse  ^4head 

^      SURVEYOR'S      CHAIN      (vide    the    border 

^^         of  this  page)   is  made  of  many  links.    The 

/  ^k        Survey   likewise.     We    use   this    page    this 

/      ^^      month  to  list  and  describe  as  briefly  as  we 

^L.        A-  can  some  of  the   links  which  The   Survey 

will  use  in  coming  issues  in  mapping  the  field  of  human 

betterment. 

The  Bill  for     Norton  of   Detroit  introduces  with  his 

article  this  month  a  series  of  studies  in 

Benevolence    socjal  finance      He  w;u  consider  in  turn 

the  four  main  sources  of  income  for  the  current  expenses 
of  social  agencies:  voluntary  gifts,  earnings  from  clients, 
taxation,  and  the  proceeds  of  endowments.  In  discussing 
each  of  these  he  draws  on  the  experience  of  cities  where 
one  or  two  other  of  these  factors  has  been  developed 
in  an  outstanding  way:  Cleveland,  Boston,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia,  New  York.  Though  Mr.  Norton 
is  a  successful  federation  executive  he  writes  here  as  a 
student  of  the  whole  pattern  of  social  finance — in  which 
the  federation  is  of  course  only  a  single  strand. 

B  bb'tt         Who's  going  to  pay  the  bill  for  benevo- 
lence tomorrow?  Rotarians,  Kiwanians, 
Philanthropist    shrinerS;   Moose>  Lions,   and   a  dozen 

other  clubs  and  orders  speak  up  promptly  and  tell  the 
world  they'll  do  their  bit.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  in  American  philanthropy  today  are  to  be 
found  on  the  borderline  between  old-fashioned  benevo- 
lence and  up-to-date  boosting.  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  an 
associate  editor  of  The  Survey,  is  studying  some  of  the 
points  at  which  organized  business  men  are  taking  hold 
of  social  work  problems.  A  link  in  social  finance. 

xxi-u-  u  r~r  ,  When  every  sort  of  good  cause  from 
WhlCh  prison-visiting  to  psychiatric  clinics  is 

clamoring  for  support  how  is  a  giver 
—or  an  organized  community— to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  various  types  of  work?  Rowland  Haynes  of 
Cleveland  offers  a  few  rule-of-thumb  observations  for 
use  in  approaching  this  question.  Social  finance  again. 


Saving  Country    The  ^  ^h°se  father  tcaches  him 
°  to   smoke   before   his   mother   weans 

him  is  a  bit  out  of  range  of  most  oB 
our  city-bred  health  propaganda.  But  he  exists,  and  he 
is  part  of  a  baby-health  problem  in  rural  states  on  which 
attention  is  just  beginning  to  be  focussed.  Dr.  France; 
Sage  Bradley,  director  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene 
the  Arkansas  Department  of  Health,  spreads  that  problem 
before  city  and  country  readers  in  the  health  pages. 


in  tht.        When  Congress   turned  last  winter  t 

111     L11C  .....  ..  •       1          •  »     1 

.  .        _  the  biologists   for  help  in  straightenm 

out  the   problem   of  controlling   immi 
gration,  Harry  H.  Laughlin  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  made  a  report  which  seeme 
to  put  eugenic  theory  squarely  behind  the  policy  of  racia 
selection  of  immigrants.    There  has  been  much  differena 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  Dr.  Laughlin's  conclusions  nece* 
sarily  followed  from  his  premises.    Professor  H.  S.  Jerv 
nings  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  discusses  the  repo 
authoritatively. 


One  at  a 
Time 


The  Jews  worked  out  a  practicable  form 
of  financial  federation  before  it  became 
common  as  a  community  affair.  In  the 
district  service  plan  which  some  Jewish  communities  are 
working  out,  some  students  of  community  organization 
see  even  more  significant  promise.  It  is  a  method  of  es- 
tablishing close  relationship  between  social  work  and  th« 
community;  one  of  its  sensible  features  is  that  a  singl< 
visitor  makes  contacts  with  a  single  family  on  behalf  oi 
all  the  interested  agencies.  Hyman  Kaplan  of  the  Unitec 
Jewish  Social  Agencies  of  Cincinnati  outlines  this  new 
plan  in  the  communities  department. 


How  Much  for 


Something  like  a  workable  yardstick 
is    being    fashioned    in    one    field    of 
Health  ?  social  progress— that  of  public  health- 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  The  Survey's  health  editor,  writes 
of  the  standards  for  measuring  typical  public  health  serv- 
ices and  computing  the  health  needs  of  a  particular  com- 
munity which  have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
haustive studies  by  a  committee  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association.  Social  finance  from  an- 
other angle. 

r  r    .r  TV,a       Last    month    Edward     M-    Barrows 

A  CC  wrote  of  Backyard  Battlefields,  mak- 

Grew  ing  the  point  that  you  can't  organize 

a  community  because  it  has  always  done  that  for  itself, 

and  you  can't  even  work  with  it  unless  you   recognize 

neighborhood  factions.    Next  month  he  tells  the  story  of 

a  neighborhood  center  that  had  its  beginning  in  a  frank 

realization  of  those  facts,  and  which  consequently  grew 

from  within  instead  of  being  put  together  from  the  out- 

1  side— like  building  blocks,  and  with  as  little  stability. 
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The  Gist  of  It 


WITHOUT  calling  in  the  richly  assorted 
terminology  of  the  new  psychology,  which 
most  of  us  are  acquiring — a  little  breathlessly 
— just  as  fast  as  we  can,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  progress  in  social  effort  depends  pretty  much  on  a 
fairly  rhythmic  interaction  between  the  mostly-thinkers 
and  the  mostly-doers.  It  is  apt  to  be  the  mostly-thinkers 
who  start  things,  but  unless  their  ideas  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  mostly-doers  their  projects  are  likely  to 
perish  in  infancy.  But  on  the  other  hand  when  the 
mostly-doers  have  been  exploiting  the  ideas  of  the  mostly- 
thinkers  long  enough  the  ideas  begin  to  grow  perceptibly 
stale,  and  there  comes  to  be  a  time  when  there  is  much 
doing — but  progressively  decreasing  accomplishment. 
Then  it  is  high  time  for  the  mostly-doers  to  take  back 
the  record  of  their  experience,  and  their  hunches,  to  the 
raostly-thinkers,  so  that  a  re-examination  of  the  old  ideas 
and  technique  may  lead  to  fresh  progress. 

WE  HAVE  no  intention  whatever  of  classifying  the 
contributors  to  this  issue  as  mostly-thinkers  or 
mostly-doers.  But  in  this  number  several  striking  pieces 
of  re-examination  happen  to  come  together.  Take  for 
example  the  introductory  sketch  with  which  W.  J.  Norton 
(p.  183)  begins  a  fresh  study  of  social  finance.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, secretary  of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund,  goes 
back  of  the  technique  of  money  raising  to  the  deeper 
questions  often  overlooked. 


BACK  TO  THE  CHILD— the  whole  child— say 
psychiatrists.  Here  is  a  field  in  which  all 
technique  of  child-care  and  education  is  being  re-examined 
in  the  light  of  the  fresh  concepts  and  hypotheses  which 
we  lump  loosely  together  as  the  new  psychology.  The 
mostly-thinkers  and  mostly-doers  are  still  working  in 
close  contact:  new  ideas  are  being  tested  against  a 
rapidly  growing  body  of  fact,  and  a  technique,  still  fluid, 
is  being  tried  and  taught  in  clinics  whch  are  spreading, 
city  by  city,  over  the  country.  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  who 
writes  of  The  Nervous  Child  (p.  186)  is  director  of 
one  of  these  clinics,  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance 
in  New  York,  affiliated  for  teaching  purposes  with  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  forming  part  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fund  program  for  the  prevention  of 
delinquency.  This  article  is  the  substance  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Psychiatric  Association. 

BACK  TO  THE  COMMUNITY,  says  Henry  W. 
Thurston,  who  was  asked  to  make  a  re-examination 
of  the  results  of  child  welfare  work  in  Rochester.  Scat- 
tered, intermittent,  uncoordinated  efforts  on  the  part  of 
single  agencies  don't  keep  bad  boys  and  girls  from  getting 
worse  and  don't  prevent  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  later  their  sons  and  daughters,  from  walking 
the  same  road.  The  penetrating  study  made  by  Mr. 
Thurston,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
and  his  colleagues  is  reviewed  on  p.  197;  its  significance 
as  a  community  adventure  is  noted  on  p.  199. 

BACK  TO  THE  PARENT,  says  Dr.  Haven  Emer- 
son, health  editor  of  The  Survey,  in  a  "sermon  to 
health  workers"  (p.  219).  Here  is  again  a  challenge 
to  folks  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  to  giive  thought 
to  a  problem  of  major  strategy.  The  article  is  the 
substance  of  an  address  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Child  Health  Association. 

BACK  TO  THE  FARM  is  an  old  slogan.  Clarke 
F.  Ansley,  who  has  a  habit  of  getting  down  under- 
neath the  level  where  slogans  operate,  adds  (p.  203)  an- 
other of  his  penetrating  studies  of  what  is  really  hap- 
pening on  American  farms.  Oddly  enough,  Martha 
Bensley  Bruere,  just  back  from  an  editorial  field  trip 
through  the  electric-lighted  farm  country  of  Ontario,  has 
written  just  in  time  for  publication  in  the  same  issue 
with  Mr.  Ansley 's  article  an  account  of  the  plowing 
match  at  Sarnia  (p.  210).  The  picture  is  a  very  differ- 
ent one.  On  the  Canadian  side  joy  in  work,  professional 
pride,  and  farm  prosperity.  On  the  American  side  signs 
of  economic  decay:  "a  peasantry  inherits  the  earth." 

LT  OUSING  PROGRESS  in  Western  Europe,  war 
-*-  •»•  and  the  peace  to  the  contrary,  is  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Wood's  article 
(p.  214)  is  taken  from  her  book,  to  be  published  shortly 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  under  the  title  which  begins  this 
paragraph. 

PORTO  RICO — American  and  foreign  at  the  same 
time — offers   an   odd   background    for   an   American 
sweatshop.     Mr.  Jones,  who  draws  the  picture  (p.  209) 
is  the   executive  secretary  of  the   Maryland   Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  is  just  home  from  a  trip  to  the  island.  ' 


FOR  GOOD  OR  ILL,  A  PEASANT- 
RY INHERITS  THE  EARTH  (Some 
Unwritten  History  of  Farms,  p.  203) 
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The  Bill  for  Benevolence 

By    William  J.   Norton 

Introducing   a   Series   of  Studies  in   Social  Finance 


HAVE  reached  the  limit  of  my  giving  for  this  year. 
You  have  got  to  put  more  and  more  of  this  work 
into  the  government." 

The  speaker  \vas  emphatic.  He  is  a  rich  man 
a  generous  one.  Not  a  rich  man  who  thinks  he  is 
generous  but  a  rich  man  who  is  generous.  I  had  been  ask- 
ing him  to  buy  a  small  piece  of  property'  as  a  modest  begin- 
ning in  a  certain  kind  of  health  work. 

"Here,"  he  said,  showing  a  file  of  letters  across  the  desk, 
"are  the  appeals  that  have  come  in  during  the  last  two  days. 
Do  you  know  about  any  of  them?" 

I  ran  through  them,  eighteen  in  all.  Two  were  from 
educational  institutions  in  the  hinterlands  of  the  Appala- 
chians ;  three  from  Negro  schools  in  the  south ;  one  from  a 
gentleman  who  promised  to  make  my  friend  a  member — 
upon  the  payment  of  a  satisfactory  sum,  of  course— of  an 
exclusive  body  that  was  to  finance  memorials  for  Revolu- 
tionary heroes;  one  from  a  committee  that  conducts  an 
annual  international  speed-boat  regatta ;  one  from  a  hundred 
per  cent  Americanism  body,  hot  on  the  trail  of  radicalism ; 
one  from  a  law  enforcement  group;  one  from  an  interna- 
tional relief  society ;  one  from  a  symphony  orchestra ;  one 
from  a  political  organization  that  had  run  a  deficit  in  its 
last  campaign ;  three  from  church  building  fund  committees ; 
and  the  others  for  various  social  enterprises  ranging  from 
the  endowment  of  a  research  laboratory  for  cancer,  through 
several  building  funds,  down  to  a  limited  number  of  modest 
current  expense  requests.  The  total  askings  for  the  two 
days  had  specified  requests  for  $45,000  and  less  than  half 
of  the  appeals  had  named  a  sum  of  money. 

We  talked.  I  outlined  to  him  the  immense  volume  of 
work  the  governments,  national,  state,  county  and  muni- 
cipal, were  now  carrying.  He  countered  by  shoving  back 
across  the  desk  the  folder  of  appeals,  and  stating  that  if  he 
gave  even  to  those  that  interested  him,  he  would  be  con- 
stantly eating  into  his  capital. 


Back  on  the  street  my  eye  was  arrested  by  a  screaming 
headline  in  the  noon  edition  of  the  newspaper.  It  read 
"Comptroller  says  city  exceeds  bond  limit."  I  bought  the 
paper  and  read  that  if  all  bonds  then  authorized  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  were  actually  issued  the  legal  limitation  for 
bonded  indebtedness  would  be  exceeded.  In  one  column  the 
comptroller  pleaded  for  a  blanket  stoppage  of  all  extension 
programs,  and  a  reduction  of  taxes  by  strict  economy  in 
general.  In  another  column  the  superintendent  of  schools 
was  setting  forth  the  need  for  money  for  more  buildings  to 
house  the  constantly  growing  number  of  pupils. 

Pushing  in  a  Circle 

Here  then  is  a  circle.  The  social  worker,  the  churchman 
and  other  semi-public  personages  are  pushing  the  giver  to 
finance  social  expansion.  The  giver,  harassed  and  irritable, 
insists  that  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  snail  be  assumed 
by  the  taxpayer.  The  public  official,  also  engaged  in  the 
business  of  meeting  growing  common  needs,  is  pushing  the 
taxpayer  for  all  he  is  worth.  And  the  taxpayer,  who  is 
none  other  than  the  giver  under  compulsion,  is  growling 
and  showing  his  teeth. 

What  is  the  trouble?  Have  our  social  institutions,  ex- 
panding under  pressure  of  the  rapid  change  from  rural  to 
industrial  and  commercial  urban  life,  reached  a  stage  where 
they  must  slow  down  or  mark  time  ?  Or  is  there  a  way  out 
of  the  present  confusion  that  besets  benevolent,  church,  and 
governmental  finance,  all  of  which  together  make  up  a  great 
field  of  social  finance? 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  out.  I  believe  there  is  an  answer 
to  the  problem  that  becomes  more  and  more  perplexing.  It 
will  not  be  a  simple  formula,  however,  arrived  at  over  a 
broad  and  easy  road  of  logic,  but  a  complex  answer  found 
only  after  travelling  a  series  of  twisting,  rough,  and  difficult 
trails.  Somehow  there  must  be  developed  a  scientific  approach 
to  the  whole  problem  of  social  finance.  It  must  be 
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developed  as  a  whole  in  some  one  place;  and  when  the 
problem  has  been  mastered  both  in  theory  and  practice  it 
must  be  passed  on  to  social,  governmental  and  church  agen- 
cies for  use  in  maintaining  an  altruistic,  healthful,  efficient 
and  decent  citizenship. 

The  Bill  for  Benevolence 

In  order  to  begin  to  understand  this  need  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  gigantic  bill  for  benevolence.  No  one 
really  knows  how  many  benevolent  agencies,  private  and 
governmental,  there  are  in  America:  hospitals,  old  people's 
homes,  and  other  kinds  of  eleemosynary  institutions;  case- 
working,  nursing,  child-placing,  recreational  and  various 
social  service  societies,  schools,  colleges  and  universities; 
churches;  and  many  other  groups.  Nor  does  any  one  have 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  almost  incomprehensible  value 
of  their  properties,  and  the  giant  sum  consumed  each  year 
in  their  maintenance. 

Some  fragments  of  information  illuminate  portions  of  the 
picture.  A  recent  newspaper  story,  apparently  released  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  estimates  that  tax  exempt  property 
owned  by  the  federal  government,  the  states,  counties,  muni- 
cipalities and  charitable  and  religious  organizations  is  valued 
at  $20,000,000,000.  Limiting  our  outlook  to  the  more  com- 
prehensible picture  of  private  philanthropy,  we  are  told 
that  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Middle  West  where 
charitable  institutions  have  not  had  the  accumulative  growth 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  real  property  'held  by  about 
ninety-five  social  service  organizations  is  worth  approximately 
$30,000,000. 

In  seven  cities,  three  from  the  East  and  four  from  the 
Middle  West,  which  represent  about  s1/^  per  cent  of  the 
national  population,  some  seven  hundred  local  private  social 
service  organizations,  covering  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
agencies  in  those  cities,  hold  in  round  numbers  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $140,000,000  of  income-bearing  per- 
sonal property.  A  single  great  foundation  reports  its  securi- 
ties as  valued  at  $160,000,000.  Officers  of  a  community 
foundation  state  that  better  than  $50,000,000  is  now  written 
into  wills  to  its  credit.  A  single  nation-wide  commercial 
money-raising  agency,  advertising  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paigns it  has  conducted  in  four  and  one-half  years,  lists  a 
total  of  $356,000,000,  of  which  a  large  proportion,  ap- 
parently, was  for  capital  funds. 

Turning  to  the  field  of  current  expense  the  same  seven 
cities  mentioned  above,  with  their  5^  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's people,  have  current  operating  budgets  for  seven 
hundred  agencies  (70  per  cent  of  all  their  agencies),  esti- 
mated at  a  little  more  than  $43,000,000.  Thirty-one  fed- 
erated cities  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  covering  7^2 
per  cent  of  the  national  population,  raised  $22,000,000  in 
voluntary  gifts  in  a  year.  The  voluntary  gift  meets,  ap- 
parently, about  one-third  of  the  gross  income  of  these 
agencies.  An  international  society  stated  last  spring  that  its 
1923  needs  for  local,  state,  national  and  international  work 
would  take  in  round  numbers  $50,000,000. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Billion  Yearly 

One  cannot  compute  from  these  fragments  the  money  cost 
of  private  social  work  in  America;  but  from  this  and  other 
evidences  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  estimate  that  the  hold- 
ings run  close  to  two  and  one-half  or  three  billion  dollars 
and  the  annual  cost  is  not  far  from  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars. 


To  this  bill  for  private  charity,  using  the  term  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  public  uses  it,  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  privately  endowed  universities  and 
colleges,  the  immense  structure  of  the  church,  and  a  growing 
number  of  mutual  organizations,  esthetic  societies  and  pro- 
paganda movements.  And  in  addition  there  is  the  body  of 
municipal,  state  and  federal  government  welfare  enterprises 
sprawling  across  the  continent  in  a  giant  and  constantly 
growing  network. 

The  Saturation  Point 

We  come  back  now  to  our  givers  and  to  our  taxpayers 
who  are  footing  the  generous  bill.  All  of  the  enterprises — 
private  charity,  private  philanthropy,  private  education,  the 
church  and  the  departments  of  government — are  seeking  the 
interest  of  these  supporters  and  money  from  their  earnings. 
They  are  struggling  in  desperate  competition  to  coax  the 
financial  backer  not  only  for  expansion  of  services  but  also 
for  perpetuation,  through  endowment,  of  parts  of  the  work. 
A  Baptist  preacher  told  me  the  other  day  that  there  were 
more  than  six  hundred  vacant  Baptist  pulpits  in  the  rural 
parts  of  Illinois,  which  means  among  other  things  that  the 
Protestant  Church  must  learn  some  prompt  and  effective 
lessons  in  refinancing  as  well  as  in  reorganizing.  A  leading 
social  worker  of  a  great  eastern  urban  center,  noted  for  its 
generosity,  writes  that  last  year  the  combined  budgets  of  all 
the  private  agencies  exceeded  the  income  for  all  sources  by 
$300,000.  In  talking  with  friends  from  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Rochester  where  the  federation  movement  has 
been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  the  volume  of  volun- 
tary gifts,  I  have  caught  the  feeling  that  this  source  of 
revenue — for  the  time  being,  in  those  localities — is  reaching 
the  point  of  saturation.  A  close  student  of  social  finance 
in  another  city  is  afraid  that  the  operating  expenses  brought 
about  by  enlarged  institutional  facilities  secured  in  recent 
building  fund  campaigns  will  leap  far  ahead  of  the  probable 
increase  in  current  revenue. 

The  Growth  of  Municipal  Activity 

If  we  make  a  resume  of  municipal  government  we  get, 
from  another  angle,  the  same  picture  of  growing  pressure 
upon  the  national  income.  The  Detroit  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research  published  some  time  ago  an  illuminating 
chart,  illustrating  the  expanding  scope  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. Prior  to  1824,  Detroit  had  assumed  only  eleven 
municipal  functions.  By  1856  the  number  of  functions  had 
grown  to  nineteen;  by  1895  to  seventy-four;  and  by  1921 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty- four.  In  1856  the  tax  rate  was 
$3-59.'  in  1895  it  was  $15.70;  and  in  1921,  it  was  $21.56. 
The  per  capita  tax  rose  from  $3.85  in  1856;  $13.40  in 
1895;  to  $42.62  in  1921.  While  the  population  grew  2,265 
per  cent  from  1856  to  1921  and  the  assessed  valuation  3,941 
per  cent  the  tax  levy  increased  24,242  per  cent.  The  chart 
is  a  fascinating  study  of  the  progressive  absorption  of  com- 
mon functions  by  the  common  government.  And  nearly 
half  of  the  functions  added  in  the  last  thirty  years,  that 
marvelously  prolific  period  in  benevolent  activity,  grew  out 
of  the  field  of  social  service.  That  thirty  year  period, 
marking  the  great  growth  of  municipal  activity,  marks  also 
the  most  productive  period  that  work  for  human  welfare, 
under  all  sanctions,  has  known.  The  scope  of  work  included 
in  this  conception  has  been  widened  by  a  multitude  of  new 
projects,  and  an  enormous  number  of  new  supporters  has 
been  gained.  The  spreading  of  the  income  tax  illustrates 
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the  point.  So  also  does  the  growth  of  current  giving  to 
social  work  in  federated  cities,  where  millions  replace  the 
hundred  thousand  previously  raised,  and  hundred  thousands 
replace  the  tens  of  thousands  of  givers  formerly  secured. 

Rising  in  an  even  key  from  the  early  nineties  until  the 
dose  of  the  war,  the  rate  of  increase  in  welfare  work  and 
support  reached  a  climax  somewhere  between  1918  and 
1920.  But  immediately  afterwards  the  rate  of  increase  in 
demand  began  to  outrun  the  rate  of  increase  in  income. 
Atter  the  war  the  torrent  of  new  income  began  to  slow 
down  by  comparison  with  the  torrent  of  new  appeals.  The 
giver  and  the  tax  payer,  who  up  to  this  time  had  yielded 
ground  rapidly  after  every  onslaught,  began  suddenly  and 
naturally  to  respond  more  grudgingly  and  more  slowly. 
This  need  not  cause  much  alarm;  the  established  objects  of 
benevolence  are  probably  not  seriously  threatened.  But 
when  we  are  faced  in  all  fields  with  a  demand  increase  in 
excess  of  income  increase,  the  result  is  competition  among 
all  benevolent  projects  for  a  share  of  the  normal  income,  a 
competition  so  keen  that  it  creates  a  serious  problem.  This 
competitive  struggle  may  throttle  some  excellent  enterprises 
not  yet  fully  established  (inasmuch  as  real  merit  is  by  no 
means  the  only  determining  factor  in  a  struggle  for  sur- 
vival) ;  or  all  enterprises,  except  those  most  favored  with 
endowment  or  aggressive  leadership,  must  mark  time  for  a 
fairly  long  period;  or  some  new  approach,  synthetic  and 
more  intelligent,  must  be  made  to  the  whole  question  of 
social  finance. 

This  third  alternative  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  one, 
and  it  deserves  attention  without  delay.  The  whole  field 


of  social  finance  needs  to  be  divided  into  easily  defined  sec- 
tions and  each  section  thoroughly  analyzed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  productivity  and  cost.  Then  when  one 
resource  has  been  temporarily  exhausted  we  shall  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  other  resources  to  enable  us  to  carry  on, 
temporarily  at  least,  in  a  different  way. 

Four  Sources 

Let  me  illustrate  from  my  home  town.  Detroit's  social 
work  is  carried  on  by  four  different  sources  of  revenue.  The 
total  bill  for  what  we  generally  class  as  social  work  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  thirteen  and  a  half  million  dollars  a 
ear.  Voluntary  gifts  produce  about  $2,350,000;  earnings 
from  clients  $6,ooo,ooo ;  tax  funds  $4,900,000 ;  and  interest 
from  endowments  $260,000.  Are  all  of  these  sources  ade- 
quately productive?  Certainly  not.  Are  any  of  them  so? 
Possibly — but  not  certainly,  tax  funds  and  earnings  from 
clients. 

What  methods  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  America 
will  teach  us  in  Detroit  to  stimulate  production  in  unpro- 
ductive fields?  What  do  we  really  know  about  the  costs 
of  our  work,  or  to  put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  what 
do  we  know  about  values  received  for  dollars  expended  in 
social  work? 

The  financing  of  social  work  has  become  a  giant  enter- 
prise. It  needs  to  be  studied  as  a  problem  in  itself.  I  pro- 
pose in  ensuing  articles  to  discuss  some  of  the  questions 
already  raised,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  discussion  that 
will  lead  toward  a  synthetic  understanding  of  social  finance 
as  a  whole. 


The  Nervous  Child 

By  Bernard  Glueck,   M.  D. 


WHAT  do  we  mean  by  a  "nervous  child"  ?    Be- 
cause of  its  general  implications,  and  also  be- 
cause of  tile  real  lack  of  clarity  even  among 
specialists  in  its  use,  the  term  is  often  applied 
loosely  and  not  infrequently  to  the  detriment 
of  the  child  under  consideration.     It  is  worth  while  therefore 
to  examine  carefully  into  its  significance. 

It  is  fairly  simple  to  define  the  term  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  those  cases  in  which  a  reliable  developmental  history- 
shows  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  child  displayed 
behavior  characteristics  sufficiently  out  of  the  ordinary  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  about  him.  In  such  cases  the 
i  mothers  tell  us  quite  regularly  that  these  youngsters,  from 
the  moment  of  birth,  seem  to  be  extraordinarily  sensitive  to 
•  ordinary  sensory  stimuli.  They  cannot  endure  bright  light, 
showing  much  discomfort  and  irritability,  and  often  bursting 
into  tears,  even  in  the  presence  of  moderately  strong  light. 
They  are  unusually  sensitive  to  the  quality  of  the  clothing 
which  touches  their  bodies;  they  are  fidgety,  restless  and 
sleepless  when  it  happens  to  be  a  little  rough.  Even  such 
moderately  intense  noises  as  the  creaking  of  a  door  or  the 
voice  of  an  adult,  if  at  all  gruff  and  loud,  startle  them  vio- 
lently and  may  even  bring  on  a  fit  of  crying.  They  are 
unusually  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  daily 
toilet,  unless  very  carefully  adjusted,  throws  them  into  a 
panic. 


All  this  extreme  sensitiveness  is  reflected  also  in  their  sleep 
and  food  habits.  They  often  wake  with  a  start,  crying  loudly 
and  for  a  long  time,  and  evidencing  fear  and  anxiety.  They 
frequently  suffer  digestive  upsets,  especially  when  there  is 
even  a  slight  variation  in  feeding,  though  their  nutrition  is 
not  necessarily  bad. 

Involuntary  twitchings  of  various  groups  of  muscles,  and 
an  unusual  intensity  of  emotional  display  in  connection  with 
crying  spells,  are  occasionally  observed  in  such  children. 
Their  reaction  to  the  ordinary  ailments  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood  is  apt  to  be  very  intense.  Mothers  are  sometime 
startled  by  the  look  of  anxiety  and  worry  on  the  face  of  such 
a  child  and  the  general  impression  which  he  gives  of  discom- 
fort for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  outward  reason.  This 
frequent  lack  of  obvious  reason  for  the  abnormal  manifesta- 
tions, and  their  very  early  appearance,  lend  force  to  the 
belief  that  we  are  dealing  here  primarily,  if  not  wholly,  with 
innate  factors  in  the  child's  constitution.  Occasionally  this 
view  is  made  more  convincing  in  the  individual  case  by  the 
presence  of  hereditary  factors  which  may  be  interpreted 
fairly  definitely. 

As  these  children  grow  older,  their  hypersensitiveness  and 
over-awareness  is  seen  to  be  combined  with  an  increased 
susceptibility  to  fatigue,  which  is  manifest  even  before  formal 
demands  are  made  on  the  child's  energy  as,  for  example,  in 
school  life. 
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It  usually  proves  very  difficult  to  get  these  children 
to  sleep;  they  are  apt  to  spend  a  good  part  of  the  early 
evening  hours  in  combating  an  undue  awareness  and  wake- 
fulness,  until,  exhausted,  they  finally  drop  off  into  a  restless 
sleep.  But  they  have  difficulty  in  waking  in  the  morning, 
feel  tired  and  exhausted  and  are  often  exceptionally  irritable 
and  peevish  during  the  early  hours  of  the  day.  This  contrasts 
so  sharply  with  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  the  normal 
child's  early  morning  behavior  as  to  attract  attention.  Be- 
fore the  day  is  over  these  children  are  worn  out  and  too 
worked  up  nervously  to  compose  themselves  to  go  off  to 
sleep. 

;     HESE  are,  essentially,  the  very  earliest  manifestations 

•*•    of  the  constitutionally  nervous  child.     But  as  the  child 

grows  and  makes  wider  contacts  with  his  environment,  new 

factors  enter  the  situation  and  complicate  it  to  a  considerable 

degree. 

Before  discussing  these  complications,  one  must  point  out 
that  many  of  the  elements  which  have  a  share  in  bringing 
them  about  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  every  child. 
In  connection  with  the  ordinary  process  of  growth  from 
infancy  through  childhood  to  maturity,  the  growing  indi- 
vidual encounters  many  issues  which  call  for  special  efforts 
at  adaptation  and  which  may  lead  to  a  variety  of  maladjust- 
ments. 

Indeed,  as  we  shall  see  later,  all  the  manifestations 
of  nervousness  of  a  pronounced  kind  may  be  brought  about 
in  connection  with  difficulties  in  adapting  oneself  to  the 
problem  of  growing  up.  But  these  issues  take  on  a  special 
significance  for  the  constitutionally  burdened  child,  partly 
because  of  his  own  handicaps,  and  partly  because  of  the  col- 
oring which  these  handicaps  are  apt  to  give  to  the  attitudes 
and  reactions  of  those  about  him.  For  instance,  parents 
often  see  in  the  nervous  child's  over-awareness  and  over- 
sensitiveness  only  signs  of  "brightness,"  and  consequently 
force  his  development  with  seriously  detrimental  results.  It 
does  often  happen  that  the  nervous  child  has  exceptionally 
good  intelligence,  and  it  is  this  characteristic  that  parents 
and  teachers  are  apt  to  want  to  make  the  most  of,  ignoring 
ihis  other  characteristics.  This  may  lead  to  a  secondary  re- 
action of  irritability,  opposition  or  positive  rebellion.  Such 
reactions  can  often  be  readily  changed  through  attention  to 
the  underlying  problem  of  fatigue,  but  when  not  understood 
and  improperly  managed,  they  force  the  nervous  child  into 
all  sorts  of  maladjustments. 

TNDESIRABLE  personality  characteristics  may  be  estab- 
^^  lished  in  the  nervous  child  through  improper  manage- 
ment of  traits  which  are  innate  from  the  very  first.  There  is 
the  problem  of  the  child's  own  attitude  towards  his  nervous- 
ness and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  incorporates  this  attitude 
into  his  relations  with  the  world  about  him.  Although  an 
element  of  deliberation  and  conscious  purpose  often  plays  a 
part  in  this  process,  its  results  may  be  displayed  in  children  as 
young  as  three  or  four.  Headaches,  vomiting,  insomnia,  lack 
of  application  and  easy  discouragement — which  in  their  origin 
may  have  been  purely  the  expression  of  the  child's  inferior 
nervous  organization — may  assume  new  qualities  for  the 
child  if  there  is  unwise  management  on  the  part  of  the 
adults  who  surround  him,  and  he  may  exploit  them  to  his 
own  harm  and  the  despair  of  his  parents  and  teachers.  It  is 
remarkable  how  readily  even  very  young  children  may  hit 


upon  this  sort  of  exploitation,  which  in  large  measure  is 
responsible  for  their  behavior  difficulties. 

It  is  hard  for  most  parents  to  keep  a  wise  balance  between 
the  necessity  of  making  allowances  for  the  child's  native 
handicaps,  and  the  equal  necessity  of  helping  him  to  over- 
come these  handicaps  through  sympathetic  but  sensible  guid- 
ance in  the  cultivation  of  nervous  control.  The  apple  does 
not  fall  far  from  the  tree:  the  situation  is  commonly  com- 
plicated by  bad  example  on  the  part  of  the  neurotic  parent 
in  addition  to  the  trouble  brought  about  by  lack  of  under- 
standing. It  is  almost  always  necessary,  therefore,  to  treat 
the  parents  as  well  as  the  nervous  child  in  cases  like  these. 

So  far  as  these  unhealthy  trends  in  the  nervous  child  are 
deliberate,  their  purpose  is  to  gain  a  preferential  position  in 
home  and  classroom,  and  so  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  features 
of  the  task  of  adaptation.  Sometimes  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face when  the  situation  involves  a  deliberate  testing  of  one- 
self with  one's  fellows ;  the  child  resorts  to  an  obvious  dis- 
ability as  a  convenient  way  out.  Children  who  are  or  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  inferior  are  apt  to  cultivate  such 
trends  deliberately.  This  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  the 
nervous  child,  and  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  attempt 
to  deal  constructively  with  him. 

It  is  pretty  well  established  that  the  unhealthy  trends 
which  are  conscious  and  deliberate — whether  in  the  so-called 
normal  individual  or  the  one  who  is  constitutionally  handi- 
capped— are  apt  not  to  be  so  deep-seated  and  so  difficult  to 
eradicate  as  those  which  have  their  roots  in  less  conscious 
elements  of  the  personality  and  which  partake  more  defi- 
nitely of  the  instinctive-emotional  life  of  the  child.  The 
deliberate  exploitation  of  one's  nervousness  is  apt  to  be  a 
benign  affair  when  compared  with  the  more  far-reaching 
emotional  constellations  which  develop  most  readily  upon  the 
soil  of  constitutional  nervous  inferiority.  Psychiatrists  are 
familiar  with  the  more  clear-cut  instances  of  anxiety  states, 
compulsive  thoughts  and  actions,  phobias  of  a  specific  kind 
or  more  generalized  fear-states,  the  quite  typical  conversion- 
hysterias  and  the  various  speech  disorders  which  the  nervous 
child  may  manifest.  Evidence  is  accumulating  to  justify  the 
belief  that  in  these  clear-cut  examples  of  functional  nervous 
disorder  there  are  more  specific  elements  of  causation  in  ad- 
dition to  the  underlying  constitutional  predisposition.  At 
any  rate,  efforts  to  treat  such  disorders  are  regularly  apt  to 
be  more  successful  when  these  specific  elements  are  dealt 
with. 

T3UT  the  nervous  child  is  exposed  to  the  cultivation  of 
•*-*  trends  and  more  permanent  attitudes  of  a  kind  which 
hamper  normal  development  to  a  marked  degree,  but  which 
are  frequently  ignored  because  they  are  less  specific,  or  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  identified  strictly  with  the  better  known 
type  of  personality  disorders. 

All  the  important  issues  in  the  emotional  relationships 
between  children  and  parents,  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  through  the  researches  of  the  psychoanalytic  school, 
all  the  danger  points  in  the  sexual  organization  of  the  indi- 
vidual, to  which  our  attention  has  also  been  called  by  this 
school,  assume  special  significance  in  the  case  of  the  ner- 
vously handicapped  child.  Such  a  situation,  indeed,  may 
ultimately  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  real  explanation  of 
the  peculiar  sexual  and  parental  adaptations  which  are  re- 
vealed in  the  life  histories  of  the  adult  psychoneurotic. 
Though  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  minimize  the  external 
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factor  in  these  adaptations,  so  definitely  stressed  by  the 
psychoanalytic  school,  we  must  give  due  weight — if  we  are 
to  be  open-minded — to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  situations 
specially  stressed  in  explaining  the  origin  of  a  psychoneurosis 
enter  into  the  experience  of  countless  boys  and  girls  without 
ever  leading  to  a  psychoneurosis.  It  is  the  capacity  for 
healthy  adaptation  to  such  events  and  situations  that  deter- 
mines the  issue. 

The  nervous  child  lacks,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
capacity  for  adaptation.  Even  in  connection  with  the  fairly 
simple  sensory  phenomena  of  an  erotic  nature  which  make 
up  so  large  a  part  of  the  infant's  existence,  differences  begin 
to  appear  between  such  children  and  others.  Whether  the 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  a  greater  need  for  soothing 
sensations,  or  in  the  more  complex  problem  of  inhibition 
and  control,  the  nervous  child  does  have  greater  difficulty 
than  the  normally  endowed  child  in  outgrowing  these  sensory 
indulgences  which  belong  naturally  to  the  infantile  and  early 
childhood  states- 
He  may,  for  example,  indulge  in  thumb-sucking,  genital 
play,  nail-biting,  picking  at  the  nasal  orifices,  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  seem  to  be  based  on  a  desire  for  continuous 
sensory  stimulation  of  a  specific  kind,  beyond  the  period 
usual  to  the  growing  child  and,  at  times,  even  until  he  is 
an  adult. 

THE  nervous  child  finds  difficulty  in  cultivating  healthy 
methods  of  adaptation  also  in  dealing  with  the  more 
fully  and  more  consciously  elaborated  desires.  Instead  of  grad- 
ually acquiring  the  inhibitory  powers  which  make  it  possible 
for  the  normally  developing  child  to  postpone  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  desire  until  a  suitable  opportunity  arises,  the 
nervous  child  is  apt  to  react  to  a  balking  of  his  desires  with 
intense  tantrums.  In  this,  too,  one  might  see  simply  an 
underlying  protracted  infantilism.  He  has  difficulty  also 
with  the  many  childhood  reactions  which  have  their  roots  in 
problems  of  authority  and  dependency  to  which  every 
growing  individual  has  to  adjust.  Maladjustment  in  this 
ever-present  problem  of  the  child  leads  to  various  unhealthy 
and  often  anti-social  reactions. 

Moreover,  his  unhealthy  reactions  to  the  problem  of 
authority,  when  they  occur,  commonly  take  the  form  of  an 
exaggerated  tendency  to  dependence,  to  a  continuous  main- 
tenance of  those  parent-child  relationships  which  are  normal 
only  at  a  certain  period  of  life.  Only  rarely  do  these  chil- 
dren show  the  opposite  tendency  to  active  rebellion.  It 
might  be  pointed  out,  for  practical  reasons,  that  the  latter 
type  of  reaction,  though  it  is  apt  to  cause  more  annoyance 
to  the  adult  concerned,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  provoke  the 
adult  to  more  intensive  retaliative  attitudes,  is  commonly 
more  wholesome  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental  hygiene 
than  the  former.  Nevertheless,  in  dealing  with  such  cases, 
parents,  teachers  and  law  officers  often  resort  to  procedure 
:h  is  likely  to  aggravate  the  situation  unnecessarily.  The 
intensification  and  sometimes  the  fixation  of  undesirable  traits 
which  may  result  is  due  more  to  wrong  procedure  than  to 
the  child's  innate  disposition.  In  contrast  with  the  rebel- 
lious attitude  of  what  is  often  a  healthy  youngster,  who 
prefers  to  deal  with  life's  issues  directly  and  objectively,  the 
shrinking,  dependent  and  intimidated  attitude  of  the  neurotic 
child  appears  distinctly  the  more  pathological. 

The  nervous  child  has  difficulty-  in  acquiring  a  sufficiently 
thick  skin  for  adequate  adaptation  to  life.     Often  he  suffers 


from  feelings  of  inadequacy  which  make  him  shrink  from 
many  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  healthy  children,  and  ex- 
pose him  to  cruel  exploitation  by  his  playmates.  The  nervous 
child  rarely  reaches,  when  he  grows  up,  a  healthy  sense  of 
self-esteem  which  has  no  need  of  such  artificial  props  as  the 
well-known  adult  neurotic  reactions  of  a  compensatory  or 
:itutive  nature-  The  child  who  as  an  infant  was  over- 
sensitive to  sensory  stimuli  is  likely  to  have  an  over-sensitive 
conscience  which  gives  rise  to  various  unhealthy  attitudes. 
He  is  apt  to  be  over-inclined  to  self-accusation,  and  to  go 
through  deep  moral  conflicts  over  experiences  which  the 
normally  endowed  child  digests  in  a  healthy  fashion.  He 
is  likely  also  to  appear  constantly  to  be  seeking  opportunities 
for  unburdening  himself.  The  sense  of  inadequacy,  coupled 
with  an  over-active  conscience  and  a  general  tendency  to 
feel  unusually  deeply  about  things,  leads  the  nervous  child 
to  all  sorts  of  compensatory  efforts,  so  variable  in  character 
as  to  defy  orderly  description. 

IMPORTANT  as  it  is  to  emphasize  these  underlying 
constitutional  handicaps,  it  is  equally  important  to  recog- 
nize fully  the  power  of  certain  experiences  and  events  in 
the  life  of  the  normal  child  to  induce  a  state  of  nervousness 
quite  as  profound  as  that  of  the  type  which  we  have  been 
discussing.  In  some  respects  this  is  even  more  important, 
since  here  it  is  possible  to  make  some  definite  therapeutic 
efforts  which  lead  to  satisfactory  adjustments  much  more 
commonly  than  is  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  constitu- 
tionally burdened  child. 

Intense  nervous  reactions,  arising  from  readily  accessible 
causes,  may  develop  in  a  normally  constituted  child  in  con- 
nection with  a  troublesome  group  of  ideas.  Either  as  a  result 
of  some  personal  experience  which  goes  counter  to  the 
child's  moral  attitude,  or  as  a  part  of  a  deep  impression 
gained  from  witnessing  certain  occurrences  or  reading  about 
them,  the  child  may  carry  away  an  idea  which  persists  with 
the  force  of  an  obsession,  absorbing  the  entire  attention  and 
leading  to  deep  emotional  states  of  a  destructive  kind,  such 
as  fear  and  guilt.  Even  a  perfectly  normal  child — and  cases 
have  come  to  our  attention  in  which  a  painstaking  inquiry 
failed  to  reveal  any  indication  of  a  constitutional  handicap) — 
may  carry  this  distressing  and  incapacitating  imagery  for  a 
long  time  before  he  finds  an  opportunity  to  unburden  him- 
•df. 

Because  so  frequently  these  "secret  thoughts,"  as  the 
children  put  it,  partake  of  something  sexual,  they  give  rise 
to  constant  sexual  stimulation  which  in  turn  intensifies  the 
child's  feelings  of  guilt  and  fear. 

The  secretiveness  to  which  this  may  lead  is  so  far-reach- 
ing as  to  effect  materially  the  child's  intercourse  with  other 
children,  so  that  more  elements  of  a  pathological  nature  are 
added  to  the  underlying  problem.  It  is  remarkable  to  see 
how  a  nervous,  anxious  and  deeply  worried  boy,  who  may 
be  referred  for  psychiatric  study  primarily  because  of  his 
withdrawal  from  other  children  and  a  peculiar  defensive 
attitude  when  one  attempts  to  get  close  to  him,  becomes 
free  and  natural  in  his  general  relationships  when  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  unburdening  of  his  mind. 
The  possibility  of  serious  damage  as  a  result  of  carrying  a 
troublesome  secret  adds  much  weight  to  the  hygienic  value 
of  cultivating  and  maintaining  a  healthy  comradeship  be- 
tween parents  and  children  as  a  means  of  holding  the  chil- 
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dren's  confidence.     When  such  experiences  come  to  a  child 
a  thoroughly  dependable  friend  is  needed. 

THE  child's  school  life  gives  rise  to  other  events,  which 
may  be  discerned  fairly  easily,  which  may  lead  to  pro- 
found neurotic  manifestations.  The  classroom  is — among 
other  things — the  arena  to  which  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
child  tests  himself  in  the  game  of  life.  In  so  far  as  the  life  of 
the  classroom  offers  the  child  sufficient  opportunity  for  ex- 
periencing a  sense  of  success,  and  for  proving  himself  worthy 
of  the  esteem  of  his  fellows,  it  contributes  something  very 
positive  to  the  mental  health  of  that  child.  Conversely, 
aside  from  the  more  limited  question  of  how  much  knowl- 
edge the  child  acquires  in  the  classroom,  repeated  experi- 
ences of  failure  tend  to  bring  out  reactions  of  a  profound 
neurotic  type. 

When  the  further  effects  of  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  situation  are  added  to  the  feeling  of  discouragement, 
self-accusation,  irritability  and  moroseness,  there  may  be  a 
degree  of  bitterness  which  is  very  distressing.  The  child 
who  develops,  in  connection  with  a  situation  which  he  ap- 
prehends as  being  beyond  his  control,  the  feeling  that  he  has 
b'een  dealt  with  unjustly  or  has  been  discriminated  against, 
is  apt  to  cultivate  attitudes  and  to  give  expression  to  reac- 
tions which  can  readily,  be  classified  as  pathological.  More- 
over, when  failure  is  due  to  the  continued  exposure  to  tasks 
which  are  beyond  the  child's  capacity  to  meet  adequately, 
the  resultant  irritation  and  fatigue  complicate  the  more 
purely  psychological  reactions.  At  times  the 'child's  failure 
appears  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  depending  not  upon  any 
lack  of  capacity  in  himself,  but  largely  upon  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding or  some  hampering  attitude  of  the  teacher.  The 
child  sees  through  the  elements  involved,  but  is  impotent 
(because  of  his  status  as  a  pupil)  to  modify  them,  and  con- 
sequently adds  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  wanted,  is  not  liked, 
and  is  being  discriminated  against,  to  his  own  unhealthy 
reactions  to  his  sense  of  failure. 

In  other  cases  intensely  neurotic  manifestations  may  be 
traced  to  nothing  further  than  incomplete  utilization 
by  the  school  task  of  an  especially  active  and  capable  mind. 
The  opportunity  which  results  for  uncontrolled  day-dream- 
ing, the  indifferent  sort  of  effort  required  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  assigned  tasks,  the  irritation  at  having  to  adjust  one's 
pace  to  the  slower  pupils,  and  particularly  the  insult  to  the 
child's  self-esteem  from  a  failure  to  have  his  talents  recog- 
nized, may  lead  to  very  troublesome  and  unhealthy  reactions 
on  his  part.  The  unutilized  energy  is  diverted  into  a  rest- 
less nervousness  or  mischief  which  brings  in  its  wake  condi- 
tions for  further  maladjustment. 

In  the  case  of  these  induced  neurotic  reactions,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  demonstrate  (in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  con- 
stitutionally burdened  child)  that  the  disorder  had  a  definite 
onset  in  the  career  of  a  child  formerly  free  from  neurotic 
manifestations.  The  removal  of  the  offending  environmental 
situation,  moreover,  and  the  development  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  it,  remove  the  symptoms  and  sometimes  serve  the 
child  as  a  positive  and  valuable  bit  of  instruction  in  the 
business  of  living.  More  obscure  and  less  easily  managed 
are  those  induced  neurotic  reactions  which  have  their  roots 
in  early  experiences  in  connection  with  the  intimate  affective 
life  of  the  home.  Commonly  the  untoward  reactions  of  a 
neurotic  nature  which  call  attention  to  difficulty  of  this  sort 
come  to  light  much  earlier  than  is  the  case  in  the  situations 


just  discussed,  but  the  child  may  have  been  altogether  free 
from  neurotic  manifestations  for  the  first  three  or  four  years 
of  its  life. 

Then,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  some  event,  usually 
relating  to  the  child's  love-life  or  to  some  change  of  status 
with  reference  to  little  brothers  or  sisters,  a  wholly  new  set 
of  reactions  sets  in  and  stamps  the  child  as  a  nervous  child. 
We  have  seen  such  reactions  when  circumstances  necessi- 
tated a  prolonged  separation  of  the  mother  and  child  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  the  child  feel  that  he  is  not  loved  by 
the  mother  as  much  as  the  other  children.  Or  the  advent 
of  a  new  baby  is  followed  by  intense  nervous  reactions  of 
an  irritable,  negativistic  and  pugnacious  character  which  are 
clearly  expressions  of  jealousy.  The  two-year  old  child  we 
have  in  mind  succeeded  one  day  in  removing  the  new  arrival 
from  its  crib  and  shoving  it  under  the  mother's  bed  in  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  offending  creature. 

Cases  have  been  reported  where  the  neurotic  manifesta- 
tions were  definitely  linked  with  the  advent  of  the  day 
when  a  wet  nurse  had  to  be  given  up  and  the  child  had  to 
adjust  itself  to  his  natural  mother  without  the  compensatory 
relief  gained  from  the  person  whose  breast  nourished  it.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  doubt  engendered  as  to  which  of  the 
two  mothers  really  deserved  the  love  and  loyalty  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nervous  manifestation. 

In  other  children,  the  numerous  occasions  for  competitive 
bidding  for  the  approval  and  affection  of  the  parents  may 
lead  in  the  case  of  the  unsuccessful  ones  to  intense  neurotic 
manifestations.  These  subtler  influences  in  the  life  of  the 
child  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  psychoanalytic 
school  of  psychology.  The  criticism  is  sometimes  made  that 
these  formulations  are  based  solely  on  the  imperfect  recol- 
lections of  adult  neurotics,  but  it  can  be  dismissed  quite 
readily  in  view  of  the  cumulative  evidence,  gained  from 
study  of  childhood,  of  their  actual  operation  in  the  lives  of 
children. 

FT  is  of  practical  importance  to  ask  ihow  far  adult  neuroses 
•*•  may  be  prevented  through  the  timely  adjustment  to  these 
induced  neurotic  manifestations  of  childhood.  It  is  probably 
true  that  where  spontaneous  recovery  takes  place,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly does  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  is  due  to  successful 
repression  of  the  offending  event  or  experience  after  much 
of  the  emotional  accompaniment  had  been  released  in  some 
overt  behavior  expression  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  Life  in  contact  with  friends  and 
relatives  offers  innumerable  opportunities  for  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  many  of  the  issues  which  trouble  the  soul  of 
childhood. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  watching  a  five-year  old  child 
tell  its  troubles  to  her  special  pet  doll,  and  wondered  how 
much  real  relief  she  got  from  doing  it.  To,  what  extent 
can  we  deliberately  assist  childhood  in  settling  its  problems 
as  they  occur?  In  order  to  be  most  effective  here  we  must 
cultivate  a  more  open-minded  attitude  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  constitutional  and  innate  handicaps  as  causative 
factors  in  these  conditions.  Experience  with  better  facilities 
for  dealing  with  these  problems  at  the  time  of  their  oc- 
currence fully  justifies  the  belief  that  perhaps  we  have  over- 
stressed  in  the  past  the  element  of  constitutionality.  At  any 
rate,  the  etiologic  problem  of  the  so-called  nervous  child 
partakes  of  most  of  the  characteristics  of  similar  problems 
in  psychopathology.  Specific  causation  is  the  exception  rather 
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than  the  rule.  Ordinarily,  all  kinds  of  issues  combine  to 
bring  about  the  result.  If  this  is  true  of  the  more  clear-cut 
psychiatric  entities,  it  must  be  more  so  of  those  which  we 
group  under  the  rather  obscure  designation  of  "nervousness." 
Adhering  too  rigidly  to  the  notion  of  predetermination 
not  only  obscures  the  issue  by  lending  an  unwarranted  gravity 
to  what  is  often  a  fairly  simple  situation,  but  is  likely  to 
prove  a  considerable  handicap  in  treatment. 

What    Is    Maladjustment? 

Here  is  a  "skeleton  presentation"  as  Mr.  Lindemann  calls 
it,  of  the  conclusion*  of  a  three-days'  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  maladjustment  ivith  the  social  workers  of 
Buffalo.  It  is  offered  as  the  basis  for  further  discussion. 

THE  term  "maladjustment"  is  the  pivot  of  the  social 
worker's  technique.  The  object  of  the  social  work- 
er's ministrations  is  the  individual  or  the  group  out 
of  adjustment  with  the  environment.  The  conflict  between 
the  individual  or  the  group  and  the  environment  (natural 
and  social)  emerges  when  accommodation,  adaptation  or 
adjustment  becomes  difficult.  The  social  technician  must 
be  an  apt  observer  who  is  capable  of  discerning  the  incidence 
of  failure  to  adjust.  This  process  of  observation  will  be  aid- 
ed if  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  wnadjustment  rather  than 
nwz/adjustment.  Every  individual  and  every  group  is  at 
times  out  of  adjustment  with  some  section  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Maladjustment  is  simply  chronic  failure  to  adjust, 
and  this  term  should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  which 
represent  permanent  disabilities  which  act  as  barriers  in  the 
adjusting  process. 

The  social  worker's  task  is  conceived  to  be  that  of  (l) 
discovering  the  factors  entering  into  failure  to  adjust,  (2) 
observing  when  unadjustment  passes  into  maladjustment, 
(3)  introducing  habit-changing  stimuli  which  may  lead  in 
the  direction  of  integrating,  evolving  adjustments,  (4) 
stimulating  new  forms  of  activity  in  the  social  environment 
leading  toward  the  utilization  of  new  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  or  the  group,  and  (5)  isolating  chronic 
cases  of  unadjustment  from  the  total  social  process.  Num- 
bers 3  and  4  are,  of  course,  the  tasks  which  involve  in- 
ventiveness, imagination,  creativeness.  And  it  is  precisely 
in  this  area  that  the  greatest  failures  occur.  Likewise,  it  is 
in  this  area  that  the  pronounced  tendency  appears  to  stereo- 
type and  mechanize  technique.  It  is  suggested  that  more 
of  the  creative  qualities  of  social  work  will  come  into  being 
if  increased  attention  is  given  to  the  nature  of  the  adjusting 
process. 

Adjustment  becomes  difficult  when  the  individual  finds 
himself  in  situations  which  exclude  him  from  valid  ex- 
perience. Authoritative  norms  of  behavior  are  never  secure. 
If  the  individual  develops  the  habit  of  accepting  the  ex- 
perience of  others  in  lieu  of  his  own  experience,  he  can 
make  satisfactory  adjustments  only  so  long  as  the  vicarious 
authority  commands  his  absolute  faith.  Such  forms  of 
authority  are  increasingly  rare.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
create  situations  within  the  community  which  will  afford 
every  individual  the  opportunity  to  have  an  honest  contact 
with  vital  experiences.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
secondary  modes  of  communication  (telephone,  telegraph, 
postal  service,  motion  pictures,  radio,  etc.)  there  is  certain 


to  be  an  increased  difficulty  of  providing  situations  which 
furnish  first-hand  social  experiences. 

Any  situation  which  constitutes  an  unresolved  conflict  be- 
tween old  ways  of  behaving  and  new  ways  of  behaving  is 
an  incidence  of  unadjustment.  The  bridge  between  ortho- 
dox, habitual  behavior  and  the  new  or  liberal  behavior  is 
filled  with  dangers.  No  one  ever  makes  the  crossing  with- 
out serious  difficulties.  Unfortunately,  those  who  have 
crossed  this  bridge  are  almost  invariably  unable  to  give  a 
helpful  account  of  how  they  either  succeeded  or  failed.  In 
a  rapidly  changing,  dynamic  society  such  as  ours  in  which 
mobility  accelerates  at  an  astonishing  pace  every  individual 
is  crossing  and  re-crossing  this  bridge,  and  while  the  indi- 
vidual is  on  the  bridge  he  is  unadjusted.  If  he  remains  on 
the  bridge  for  too  long  a  period,  he  will  find  himself  in- 
capable of  making  proper  adjustments  to  either  side.  Fly- 
ing across  the  bridge  or  the  stream  in  an  aeroplane  does 
not  solve  the  problem. 

The  objective  is  not  merely  to  get  across  the  bridge  but 
rather  to  know  how  one  crossed  and  to  be  at  home  on  the 
other  side. 

THE  individual  is  socially  unadjusted  when  he  finds  him- 
self unable  to  integrate  harmoniously  with  any  or  all  of 
the  groups  which  represent  his  vital  interests.  Nominal 
membership  in  a  group  constitutes  a  phase  of  unadjustment. 
Membership  in  a  group  which  is  sustained  only  upon  the 
basis  of  continued  opposition  is  also  a  phase  of  unadjust- 
ment. 

Minorities  may  be  roughly  regarded  as  unadjusted 
groups,  an4  the  rule  of  the  majority,  which  is  a  numerical 
rather  than  a  qualitative  mode  of  evaluating  individuals, 
causes  the  adjusting  process  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  in 
organized,  formalized  groups.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
genetic  groups  such  as  the  family  is  the  frequency  of  down- 
ward adjustment ;  the  family  group  is  likely  to  make  ad- 
justments to  the  least  capable  member  of  the  group  with 
the  result  that  the  total  group  makes  its  adjustments  on 
the  lowest  level.  This  same  phenomenon  is,  of  course,  ob- 
servable in  neighborhood  and  community  groupings  in  which 
the  totality  of  groups  is  obliged  to  make  adjustments  down- 
ward to  the  least  capable  family  or  the  least  capable 
neighborhood. 

An  institution  whose  precepts,  principles,  and  ideals  are 
out  of  harmony  with  its  activities  is  an  unadjusted  institu- 
tion. This  is  obviously  true  of  individuals  as  well  as  institu- 
tions, but  most  principles  and  ideals  are  generated  by  institu- 
tions and  hence  the  failure  to  adjust  must  be  regarded  as  a 
relation  between  the  institution,  its  members,  and  their  col- 
lective as  well  as  their  individual  behavior.  For  example, 
an  institution,  one  of  whose  ideals  may  be  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  may  at  the  same  time  institute  practises  which  place 
cleavages  between  man  and  man.  Such  an  institution  is 
unadjusted. 

An  institution  whose  functioning  is  dependent  upon  and 
conditioned  by  a  perpetual  conflict  with  other  institutions 
within  the  same  milieu  is  an  unadjusted  institution.  Since 
the  community  is  a  complex  of  institutions  and  groups  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  community  process  is  the  totality 
of  interactions  of  these  institutions  and  groups.  This  pro- 
cess cannot  become  one  of  progressive  adjustment  so  long 
as  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  there  are  groups  between  which 
no  form  of  accommodation  is  possible.  There  can  be  no 
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adjustment  where  there  is  a  deliberate  program  of  separat- 
ism, and  no  adjustment  means  unadjustment.  It  should  be 
noted  that  such  forms  of  continuous  dissociation  are  found 
frequently  in  the  relations  that  exist  between  states  or 
nations. 

THESE  illustrations  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
series  of  unadjusted  situations,  or  rather  situations  of 
unadjustment.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  final  series.  The 
viewpoint  of  the  life-process  which  sees  all  activity  in  terms 
of  adjustment  involves  both  means  and  ends.  The  so-called 
ultimate  ends  of  adjustment  are  beauty,  truth,  harmony,  and 
goodness.  (Others  may  wish  to  add  loyalty,  orderliness, 
etc.,  to  the  list  of  ends.)  But  there  can  be  no  ends  which 
are  beautiful,  true,  harmonious  and  good  unless  the  means 
are  also  beautiful,  true,  harmonious  and  good.  A  pro- 
gressively adjusted  society  is  one  which  makes  possible  and 
profitable  such  experiences  in  and  through  which  beauty, 
truth,  harmony  and  goodness  count  for  more  than  ugliness, 
error,  conflict  and  evil.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
negatives  are  to  be  eliminated,  which  is  of  course  impossi- 
ble; it  merely  means  that  a  progressively  adjusting  society 
will  provide  methods  for  evaluating  these  ultimates  or  ends 
in  terms  of  its  means. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  excludes  the  citation  of  ex- 
amples or  illustrations  of  the  various  situations  of  unadjust- 
ment, but  it  is  suggested  that  social  workers  in  discussion 
groups  bring  forth  their  own  illustrations.  This  will  tend 
to  make  the  discussion  and  its  results  more  practical.  Fol- 
lowing the  listing  of  cases  of  unadjustment  is  the  logical 
problem  of  solutions.  It  is  at  this  point  that  creative, 
scientific  imagination  is  needed.  If  social  work  is  not  to 
become  itself  an  instance  of  maladjustment,  its  technique 
must  remain  a  living,  experimental  process.  Social  engineer- 
ing is  an  anomaly,  for  while  the  engineer  may  function  in 
a  manner  extraneous  to  his  materials,  the  social  worker  can 
never  separate  himself  from  the  living,  adjusting  humanity 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  The  principles  of  social  work  are 
more  likely  to  evolve  kinship  with  those  of  the  artist  than 
with  those  of  the  chemist. 

E.  C.  LINDEMAN 


"Leaflets  Free  On  Request 
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EMEMBER  the  baby's  future  depends  on  father, 
as  well  as  on  mother.  He  must  think  of  his  part, 
while  mother  is  thinking  of  hers."  The  visitor 
pushed  the  leaflet  on  Mental  Health  Hints  for  Parents 
down  into  the  black  depths  of  her  pocket. 

The  girl's  defiant  voice  went  on.  "They  say  he's  on 
a  boat  in  Japan,  but  I  don't  know.  It  was  that  gang 
of  crap-shooters  he  used  to  pal  with  that  told  me.  Anyway, 
he's  been  gone  eight  months  and  over  now  and  I  haven't 
had  a  line  nor  a  penny  from  him  since  he  left.  It's  been 
bad  enough  with  one  but  now  with  another  one  nearly  here 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do."  Joseph  crooned  un- 
concernedly and  dirtily  in  her  lap,  making  vague  efforts  to 
suck  his  toe  while  his  mother  talked. 

The  girl  and  the  boy  had  been  to  school  together  ever 
since  they  had  been  in  the  first  grade.  He  hadn't  been  a 
bad  sort,  and  they'd  had  a  good  time  together.  Then,  when 
he  was  seventeen — he  was  a  fighter  and  so  big  for  his  age 


that     he     could     pass     for     twenty-one — he     had     joined 
the    army. 

After  a  year  of  cavalry  service  away  down  in  Texas  he 
had  come  home  and  they  had  "fallen  for  each  other." 
("It  was  in  the  army  that  he  learned  his  badness.  They 
say  it  makes  a  man  of  you,  but  I  seen  different.  He  wasn't 
the  same,  always  scrapping,  never  contented,  always  restless 
and  crazy  for  travel.")  He  hadn't  stayed  home  long  before 
he  was  off  for  some  kind  of  trip,  followed  constantly  by  her 
letters  asking  him  to  marry  her,  "so  that  the  baby  could 
be  born  right." 

Finally,  one  summer  day,  two  weeks  after  it  had  arrived, 
he  sauntered  in. 

"Yes,  he  married  me  when  he  got  around  to  it,  and  all 
the  good  he  did  was  to  fix  me  this  way  again.  Now  he's 
cruising  in  Asia,  wherever  that  is.  Never  told  me  nothing 
about  it,  just  went.  I  don't  care  what  happens  to  him 
but  he's  got  to  support  his  children.  If  he  came  back  today, 
I'd  tell  him  what's  what  and  send  him  sprawling,  you  bet. 
I'd  never  let  the  kids  look  at  him,  all  they'd  learn  from 
him  would  be  badness  and  fighting." 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet  began  saying  itself 
in  the  visitor's  mind.  "Make  up  your  minds  that  you  will 
always  speak  kindly  and  in  gentle  tones  to  each  other. 
If  baby  lives  in  a  cross  and  wrangling  world,  it  learns  to  be 
cross  too.  Make  up  your  minds  that  you  will  agree  with 
each  other.  Make  up  your  minds  that  you  will  show  only 
such  feelings  and  behavior  as  you  would  like  to  have  baby 
see  and  imitate.  Talk  over  with  each  other  how  you  will 
behave  with  the  baby,  how  you  will  bring  it  up  in  its  first 
few  weeks  and  months  and  years." 

The  girl — she  was  only  nineteen— had  a  hard  light  in 
her  pale-blue  eyes.  "At  night  I  just  lie  and  worry.  Where's 
the  money  coming  from?  I  did  work,  but  now  the  girls 
rubber  and  talk  and  wonder  where  he  is.  Then  they  don't 
want  people  who  are  as  near  as  I  am.  Who's  going  to  take 
care  of  Joseph  while  I'm  in  the  hospital?  The  Polish  lady 
next  door  looked  after  him  while  I  was  out  at  work,  but 
she  won't  keep  him  nights.  She  knew  about  him,  and  the 
bum  he  is,  so  she  didn't  charge  me  nothing."  ("You  want 
the  baby  to  be  happy  and  sweet-tempered,"  warned  the 
leaflet.  "Be  happy  and  sweet-tempered  yourself.")  The 
girl's  voice  went  on,  still  bitter,  "I  didn't  want  them,  but 
what  was  I  going  to  do.  Nobody  ever  told  me  nothing. 
My  aunt  married  twice.  Not  me.  Once'll  do  me  all 
right." 

The  visitor  knew  that  although  there  were  laws  and 
things,  the  authorities  had  said  they  could  do  nothing  until 
the  man's  return  to  the  country,  whenever  that  might  be. 
Once  more  the  leaflet  made  antiphonal  response.  "Think 
of  the  reasons  why  you  do  want  the  baby.  Make  the  world 
into  which  the  baby  is  born  a  welcome  world.  The  baby 
is  coming  into  the  world  that  you  both  are  making 
for  it.  Make  the  world  that  the  baby  comes  into  a  happy 
one." 

As  the  visitor  opened  the  door  to  go,  the  girl  relented  in 
sudden  appeal.  "Can't  you  do  something?  I  don't  want 
him,  no,  never.  But  I'd  like  to  give  them  a  chance."  Out 
in  the  street,  the  visitor  tore  the  crumpled  mental  health 
hints  into  pieces.  As  she  threw  them  away,  one  with  the 
large  letters  "THE  BABY'S  FUTURE"  on  it  fluttered  a  bit 
before  it  settled  a  futile  heap  with  the  rest. 

JANE  PERRY  CLARK 


The  Common  Welfare 


WHO  pays  the  bill  for  benevolence?    And  how 
much   is  it?     Short  of  the   angel   who   com- 
forted Abou  ben   Adhem  by  the   display  of 
his   excellently    kept    ledger,    nobody    knows. 
The  answer  is  hidden  away  in  the  records — good,  bad  and 
indifferent — of  thousands  on  thousands  of  public  and  private 
agencies  from  Aroostook  to  Arizona.     Some,  supported  by 
faith    and    prayer,    disdain    even    to  keep    a    cash    account. 
A    prominent    citizen    of    New   York    told    an    investigator 
some  years  ago  that  the  accounts  of  the  committee  which  he 
honored  with  his  patronage  were   kept  under  his  hat. 

There  is  no  answer  to  be  had  even  when  the  questions 
are  narrowed  to  a  single  community.  Often  the  "financial 
survey"  which  is  instigated  by  people  interested  in  financial 
federation  gives  a  city  its  first  inkling  as  to  the  total  given 
for  local  philanthropic  purposes;  the  task  of  discovering 
how  many  givers  have  a  share  even  in  a  limited  number 
of  established  and  reputable  agencies  may  take  weeks  of 
effort.  And  when  a  community  has  crystallized  its  normal 
giving  into  the  annual  campaign  of  a  city-wide  federation 
there  remain  outside  all  the  tabulations  dozens  or  hundreds 
of  marginal  appeals,  each  nibbling  away  at  the  public  purse. 
Yet  thanks  to  the  American  Association  for  Community 
Organization  we  are  beginning  to  get  significant  facts  as  to 
the  money  given  in  some  American  cities  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  giving. 


IT  is  startling  to  learn  from  a  recent  bulletin  of  this 
association  how  completely  private  social  agencies  are  still 
dependent  on  the  privileged  minority  wrho  can  give  liberally. 
Sixty-two  community  funds  received  last  year  a  total  of 
$29,000,000  from  1,549,889  givers.  Three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  givers — 4,065  persons — gave  37.9  per  cent 
of  the  whole  amount;  these  were  the  men  and  women  who 
contributed  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  apiece.  Six-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  givers  gave  $14,257,173 — just  short 
of  half  the  total — in  amounts  of  $500  or  over.  Those 
who  gave  $100  or  more,  less  than  3  per  cent  of  all  the  givers, 
were  responsible  for  67.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  sum. 

We  have  heard  much — and  rightly — of  the  enormous 
extension  of  the  number  of  givers  in  federation  cities.  In 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Morristown,  N.  J.,  (the  figures 
are  necessarily  approximate)  one  out  of  every  three  residents 
was  a  giver  in  the  joint  campaign  last  year.  Cities  as  large 
as  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  show  a  ratio  of  one  giver  to 
every  five  inhabitants.  Without  doubt  the  joint  campaign 
enlists  the  support  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  never 
before  identified  themselves  with  the  community  enterprise 
to  the  extent  of  making  an  individual  contribution.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  still  the  large  giver  who  keeps 
social  work  solvent. 

It  would  be  easy — and   futile — to  generalize  from  these 


statistics.  Perhaps  they  merely  reflect  the  traditional  for- 
mula, let  him  that  hath  give  to  him  that  hath  not,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  change  so  long  as  society 
is  ordered  on  its  present  basis.  Correlation  of  these  figures 
with  our  somewhat  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  income  would  throw  some  light  on  that  point. 
Perhaps  they  reveal  an  alarming  dependence  on  the  favor 
of  the  philanthropic  rich :  should  they  lose  interest,  or  should 
the  defensive  reactions  of  capital  become  more  prominent,  or 
should  their  sons  and  daughters  develop  a  taste  for  art 
museums  rather  than  hospitals,  what  would  become  of  the 
present  apparatus  for  betterment?  Perhaps  the  implications 
of  minority  control  which  seem  inherent  in  this  situation 
are  balanced  by  less  obvious  factors.  Perhaps  personality 
and  prestige  are  more  powerful  in  the  life  of  the  community 
than  dollars  and  cents.  We  do  not  know  enough,  yet,  to 
read  the  answer  When  this  sort  of  analysis  has  been 
made  year  after  year  in  many  more  cities  and  towns  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  see  in  what  direction  we  are 
moving. 

But  we  need  such  facts,  and  more  of  them,  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  nature  and  limits  of  community  action  for 
the  common  good.  Through  the  winter  The  Survey  will 
draw  on  the  experience  of  men  and  women  who  have  touched 
the  problem  of  social  finance  at  close  range  in  the  hop?  not 
of  developing  theories,  nor  of  merely  recording  technique, 
but  of  bringing  to  light  some  of  the  available  and  significant 
farts. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  community  trust  is,  as  yet,  a  minor 
*  *•  element  in  this  structure  of  social  finance,  its  potential 
influence  is  so  great  that  its  early  steps  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  are  being  watched  with  much  interest.  The  New 
York  Community  Trust,  whose  reorganization  The  Survey 
reported  a  few  months  ago,  has  announced  the  personnel  of 
its  distribution  committee,  which  is  charged  with  the  res- 
ponsibility of  collecting  and  supervising  the  expenditure  of 
the  income  produced  by  capital  funds  entrusted  to  the 
member  banks  and  trust  companies  for  public  use.  Among 
the  ten  members  (another  is  to  be  added  on  the  nomination 
of  Mayor  Hylan)  one  social  worker,  Homer  Folks,  is  to 
be  found;  several  others  have  been  intimately  associated 
with  both  local  and  national  philanthropies  in  the  capacity 
of  board  member  or  officer.  Mrs.  August  Belmont  stands 
for  the  Red  Cross ;  Felix  M.  Warburg  holds  a  central  posi- 
tion in  Jewish  social  enterprises;  Dr.  Walter  B.  James 
brings  intimate  knowledge  of  health  work  especially  in  tuber- 
culosis and  mental  hygiene ;  John  G.  Agar  is  identified  with 
many  Catholic  and  non-sectarian  agencies.  It  happens  that 
two  of  the  ten  are  among  the  directors  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C. 
One  regrets  that  even  on  this  first  committee  there  should 
not  be  one  or  two  much  younger  members,  for  the  service 
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of  the  trust — even  its  possession  of  capital — lies  mostly  in 
the  future,  and  there  is  probably  less  danger  of  rash  error 
than  of  over-conservatism  in  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise 
of  this  sort.  Its  value  as  an  alternative  to  the  eccentric 
bequest  and  the  dead  hand  depends  largely  upon  its  flexibility 
in  adapting  itself  to  changing  conditions  and  advancing  social 
technique.  The  trust  can  count  among  its  assets,  how- 
ever, a  close  and  varied  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  with  current  social  enterprises. 


EMOTIONS  ran  high  at  the  constitutional  convention 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  held  last  month  in  Cleveland.  It 
is  well  enough  to  say  that  functional  and  financial  efficiency 
in  a  nation-wide  organization  depends  upon  sound  relation- 
ships between  national  headquarters,  field  forces,  and  local 
units.  But  when  those  relationships,  built  up  through  more 
than  half  a  century,  have  been  shot  through  with  old  loyal- 
ties, fresh  rebellions,  faction  and  the  bitter  politics  of  serious 
men,  it  is  no  light  task  to  reshape  them.  Here  was  an  or- 
ganization with  its  roots  in  some  two  thousand  communities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  dealing  with  property 
worth  nearly  $150,000,000,  in  contact  with  similar  move- 
ments in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  globe,  and  administra- 
tively tangled  almost  beyond  repair.  The  international 
committee  was  responsible  only  indirectly  to  the  local  asso- 
ciations. There  were  also  in  the  United  States  43  state 
and  interstate  organizations,  3  Y.  M.  C.  A.  colleges, 
8  summer  training  conferences,  and  a  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  and  boards — in  all,  56  separate  and  un- 
coordinated field  agencies.  State  organizations  not  only 
bore  an  anomalous  relation  to  the  international  committee 
but  had  often  been  in  virtual  competition  with  it.  National 
enterprises  divided  local  support — not  always  without 
friction — with  autonomous  local  groups. 

The  constitutional  changes  adopted  by  the  convention, 
and  now  referred  to  the  local  associations  for  ratification, 
can  only  be  summarized  here.  They  were  based  on  these 
principles: 

that  the  interests  of  the  whole  movement  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  one  part;  that,  while  recognizing  the  need  for 
state  service,  only  a  unified  agency  service  can  be  effective:  that 
the  committees  for  general  agencies  should  not  be  self-perpetu- 
ating bodies  but  elected  by  the  local  associations  themselves; 
that  there  must  be  unity  in  program  and  in  financing  of  general 
agencies. 

Government  of  the  entire  movement  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  now  to  be  vested  in  a  national  council  of 
from  350  to  400  members  elected  directly  by  the  local  as- 
sociations, on  a  numerical  basis  of  representation.  This 
body  will  draw  up  a  program  for  the  various  national 
services,  approve  their  budgets,  and  assign  to  the  local  as- 
sociations their  share  of  income  to  be  raised  for  national  and 
international  purposes.  The  local  units,  in  turn,  accept 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  quotas  thus  fixed  by  their 
own  representatives.  Agency  services  on  a  national  basis 
are  decentralized  and  coordinated ;  the  state  committees  and 
their  secretaries  remain  partly  independent,  but  are  brought 
under  the  supervision  of  the  national  council.  A  judicial 
body  is  set  up  to  decide  inter-organization  controversies. 

The  convention  did  not  alter  the  basis  on  which  indi- 
vidual members  may  be  received  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  though 


the  question  was  specifically  referred  to  it  by  the  last  trien- 
nial conference  at  Atlantic  City.  The  more  liberal  dele- 
gates were  unable  to  secure  a  majority  vote  for  their  proposal 
to  substitute,  for  the  requirement  of  membership  in  an 
evangelical  Christian  church  which  now  obtains  in  all  but 
student  associations,  a  more  flexible  declaration  of  personal 
religious  attitude.  The  matter  goes  back,  however,  to  the 
next  triennial  meeting  in  1925  for  renewed  consideration. 
The  decision  of  the  convention  was  unanimous  on  the 
plan  for  reorganization,  and  men  who  witnessed  the  tre- 
mendous burst  of  enthusiasm  which  greeted  its  adoption  feel 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  made  great  gains  in  unity,  threw  off 
much  of  the  political  feeling  which  had  hampered  its  ef- 
fectiveness, and  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  way 
to  constructive  service. 


PUZZLING  as  are  the  problems  of  an  intricate  social 
mechanism  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  they  are  lucid  beside 
the  complexity  of  the  social  work  situation  in  New  York. 
Here  one  finds  a  very  whirlpool  of  competitive  and  un- 
coordinated activity.  Tradition  and  existing  forms  of  or- 
ganization make  strongly  for  individualistic  action,  and  put 
no  small  obstacles  in  the  way  of  cooperation.  Little  ententes 
and  minor  leagues  have  grown  up  here  and  there,  but  many 
years  will  pass  before  the  pattern  of  a  coherent  social  pro- 
gram begins  to  emerge.  The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  the 
world's  international  relations,  and  Better  Times,  the  organ 
of  New  York  social  agencies,  has  tackled  the  problem  in 
just  the  way  Mr.  Bok  threw  himself  into  the  fight  for 
peace.  It  is  offering  a  prize  of  $1000  for  the  most  practica- 
ble plan  for  coordinating  social  effort  in  New  York,  with 
due  reference  not  only  to  cooperation  in  specific  projects 
but  to  the  better  covering  of  neglected  fields  of  work  and 
a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  what 
it  is  all  about. 

It  is  true  that  recurrent  efforts  to  devise  a  wholesale 
coordinating-machine  for  New  York  have  come,  thus  far,  to 
nothing  visible.  It  is  true  also,  as  Robert  W.  de  Forest 
and  Homer  Folks  said  at  the  annual  Better  Times  dinner, 
that  cooperation  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit  rather  than  a 
formula.  The  dinner  and  the  speakers  themselves  were 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  spirit.  Furthermore  the 
examples  of  successful  community  organization  point  almost 
without  exception  to  the  necessity  of  growth  from  within 
rather  than  the  external  application  of  a  paper  plan.  But 
the  offer  is  too  good  to  cavil  at;  it  is  sound  sense  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  problem  of  New  York's  is  not 
to  be  solved  in  conventional  ways,  but  demands  special  study 
and  a  bold  imagination.  And  there  is  something  engaging 
about  the  fashion  in  which  this  young  journal,  firmly 
grasping  a  juicy  bait,  wades  gaily  out  into  the  maelstrom  of 
New  York  social  work  and  fishes  hopefully  for  leviathan. 


WHEN    someone  with   an    agile   mind   has    discovered 
the  way  to  put  the  picture-puzzle  of  New  York  to- 
gether neatly,  we  commend  to  him    (or  her)    the  problem 
of  state  welfare  administration   and   financing.      How,   for 
example,  is  the  balance  to  be  struck  between  economy — to 
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which  even*  taxpayer  wistfully  turns  his  eyes — and  the 
progressive  acceptance  by  the  state  of  new  responsibilities 
for  child  care,  health  promotion  and  a  score  of  other  kinds 
of  public  weal?  Governor  Smith  of  New  York,  speaking 
at  the  Better  Times  dinner,  dealt  neatly  with  the  charge 
of  his  opponents  that  he  had  added  to  the  state's  payrolls, 
"It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  wherever  I  speak,  to  admit  the 
truth  of  that  charge,"  he  said.  "The  new  employes  were 
nurses  and  attendants  in  the  state's  institutions."  But  it  is 
not  always  so  simple.  In  California  an  economy  budget 
gravely  handicapped  the  whole  state's  welfare  progress; 
though  local  circumstances  there  gave  the  governor's  policy 
a  sinister  color,  the  call  for  more  rigorous  control  of  public 
expenditure  is  often  supported  by  the  most  disinterested 
students  of  government. 

If  we  understand  recent  tendencies  in  the  discussion  of 
the  better  administrative  organization  of  state  governments, 
they  favor  the  grouping  of  administrative  functions 
into  a  few  compact  units,  the  centering  of  control  in 
individual  department  heads,  and  the  placing  of  responsi- 
bility squarely  on  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  by  giving 
him  as  nearly  as  possible  a  free  hand  in  appointing  thos; 
department  heads.  The  recent  reorganization  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  has  clearly  illustrated  this  formula.  With 
Pinchot  and  Smith  the  results  have  on  the  whole  been  en- 
couraging to  friends  of  good  government.  In  Ohio,  how- 
ever, the  centering  of  responsibility  in  the  governor  has  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  in  the  state  department  of  welfare 
which  causes  them  much  concern.  The  Survey  has  recently 
reported  the  case  of  Mrs.  Stannard  (August  15,  1923,  p. 
527),  an  able  executive,  warmly  supported  by  informed 
citizens  throughout  the  state,  who  was  displaced  in  the  best 
style  of  last-century  politics. 


THE  Ohio  Welfare  Conference,  which  met  last  month 
at  Lima,  attacked  this  situation  by  proposing  a  change 
in  the  administrative  organization  of  the  department  of 
public  welfare.  The  director  of  that  department  is  now 
appointed  by  the  governor,  sits  as  a  member  of  his  cabinet, 
and  shares  his  political  fortunes.  The  conference  believed 
that  under  such  an  agreement  the  interests  of  partisan 
politics  would  inevitably  take  precedence  over  other  con- 
siderations in  the  appointment  of  heads  of  institutions  and 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  their  staffs.  The  plan  which  the 
conference  voted  to  support  would  retain  the  director  of 
public  welfare  as  a  one-man  executive,  but  would  entrust 
his  appointment  to  a  welfare  board  of  seven  members,  ap- 
pointed in  rotation,  one  each  year,  by  the  governor.  Since 
the  governor  holds  office  for  two  years  only  two  of  the 
seven  places  could  be  filled  by  any  one  governor  in  a  single 
term.  The  administration  of  the  department  would  thus 
become,  it  is  hoped,  as  non-partisan  as  that  of  the  state 
university. 

This  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  one-man  management 
with  semi-autonomous  control  of  a  state  department.  It 
should  avoid  the  difficulties  of  many-headed  administration. 
It  may  be  the  best  way  out  of  an  immediate  mess.  But  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  civic  leaders  who  have 
been  preaching,  in  season  and  out,  that  the  only  way  for  an 


electorate  to  get  good  government  in  the  long  run  is  to 
center  responsibility  squarely  in  the  man  they  elect,  and 
take  their  medicine  if  they  elect  the  wrong  man.  Are  they 
on  the  wrong  track?  Ohio  has  an  interesting  opportunity 
to  correlate  present-day  theories  of  sound  govenmental  or- 
ganization with  the  discouraging  present-day  facts  of  her 
experience. 

Fortunately  the  state  has  a  large,  organized  and  interested 
body  of  citizens  before  which  this  recommendation  can  be 
placed  for  intelligent  consideration.  The  Ohio  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  have 
been  keenly  on  the  scent  of  partisan  influence  in  welfare 
administration  and  took  a  lively  part  in  the  test  case  of 
Mrs.  Stannard.  The  social  workers  in  conference  have  re- 
quested all  the  political  parties  "to  adopt  this  humane,  non- 
partisan  program  as  a  plank  in  each  of  their  programs." 
The  political  organizations  are  not  insensible  to  the  out- 
spoken opinion  of  large  groups  of  voters.  If  the  women  of 
Ohio  decide  that  this  plan  is  sound,  and  speak  their  minds, 
they  are  likely  to  put  it  through. 


ETWEEN  the  turn  of  the  leaves  and  Indian 

it  is  pleasant  to  lay  aside  the  vexatious  business  of 
cooperation  in  good  works  for  the  lighter  theme  of  cooper- 
ation for  good  times.  At  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  which  Major 
Welch  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Interstate  Park  has 
made  something  like  the  capital  of  the  American  out-of- 
doors,  a  group  of  not-too-serious  people  gathered  recently 
to  talk  about  the  construction  of  an  Appalachian  Trail.  All 
along  the  northern  line  of  hills  that  breaks  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  states  walking  clubs  and  park  commissions  have 
been  threading  trails  through  the  forest  and  over  rocky  clifis 
and  across  old  gullies  where  roads  ran,  perhaps,  when  Wash- 
ington was  a  soldier  in  the  field.  Within  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  New  York  the  hiker  can  swing  his  pack  on  his  back 
and  disappear  on  a  trail  which  will  lead  him  on  for  perhaps 
two  full  days  almost  without  sight  of  an  automobile,  Benton 
Kaye,  brother  of  the  playwright,  conceived  a  year  or  two 
ago  the  plan  of  linking  up  these  fragments  of  trail  and  push- 
ing them  through  unmarked  country  into  one  continuous 
foot-path  leading  from  Ktaadn — as  the  walkers  prefer  to 
spell  Maine's  famous  mountain — clear  down  the  ridges  to 
Georgia. 

The  plan  has  far-reaching  corollaries  of  regional  planning 
and  industrial  development,  and  with  the  support  of  the  com- 
mittee on  community  planning  of  the  "American  Institute  of 
Architects  (whose  chairman,  Clarence  S.  Stein,  is  now 
wrestling  with  housing  in  New  Y'ork),  and  the  service  of 
foot  and  hand  offered  by  out-door  clubs,  a  beginning  has 
been  made  on  the  trail  itself.  Of  its  possible  2OOO  miles 
something  like  500  are  already  built,  needing  only  markers 
and  intermediate  links.  Some  of  the  clubs,  proud  of  their 
individual  trail-markers,  have  been  a  bit  reluctant  to  merge 
the  work  of  their  axes  and  tramping  feet  in  a  trail  without 
local  identity.  -But  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  agree  on  the 
neat  A-T  monogram  which  will  point  the  way  all  along 
the  trail. 

The  much-advertised  motor  highways  are  thronged  with 
little  cars  and  limousines  whose  passengers  pour  money  into 
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the  tills  of  the  bluebook  inns  and  the  hot-dog  stands,  accord- 
ing to  their  kind.  It  pays  to  advertise  them.  Chambers 
of  commerce  and  innkeepers  may  have  little  interest  in  the 
long  brown  footpath;  walkers  spend  red  corpuscles,  not 
coin,  and  collect  the  profits  themselves.  But  just  as  the 
highways  have  stimulated  the  polite  adventure  of  touring 
so  these  trails  lure  each  year  more  and  more  city-folk  into 
the  woods.  The  Long  Trail  over  the  Green  Mountains, 
for  example,  has  become  an  elongated  Mecca  for  New 
Yorkers  who  find  holidays  afoot.  The  Appalachian  Trail 
will  be  built  and  kept  clear  by  thousands  of  folk  who  work 
for  love  and  relish  it;  it  will  advertise  the  sun  and  wind 
and  pine-needles;  it  will  beckon  to  bankers  and  bad  boys 
and  social  workers;  it  may  prove  more  potent  in  making 
men  fit  to  work  together  than  all  the  coordinators  in  the 
country. 


""HERE  was  a  lively  tilt  over  child  labor  in  the  beet 
•••  fields  at  the  Michigan  State  Conference  of  Social  Work 
held  in  Kalamazoo  in  October.  An  investigation  made 
last  year  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  brought 
out  the  unsanitary  conditions  under  which  numbers  of  migra- 
tory laborers'  families  lived  during  the  season,  the  irregular 
schooling  of  the  children  of  these  families  and  the  extent  to 
which  boys  and  girls  of  from  10  to  16  years  of  age  and 
even  less  were  worked.  The  committee's  findings  were 
subsequently  challenged  by  a  committee  of  the  Michigan 
legislature  which  itself  made  a  tour  of  the  beet  dis- 
tricts. 

The  speakers  at  Kalamazoo  included  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee ;  Charles  H.  Culver 
of  Detroit,  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee;  Gerritt 
J.  Diekema  of  Holland,  former  congressman  and  president 
of  a  sugar  beet  company ;  and  Carl  Young,  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  Michigan. 

The  more  heated  part  of  the  discussion  had  to  do  with 
a  statement  made  by  the  National  Committee's  investigators 
that  they  had  found  young  children  who  had  had  the  ends  of 
their  fingers  cut  off  with  heavy  cropping  knives.  This  had 
been  played  up  by  the  newspapers  at  the  time  the  original 
press  releases  were  given  out.  The  position  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  was  that  this  physical  damage  was 
of  small  moment  compared  with  the  educational  damage 
which  resulted  from  disrupting  the  school  year  of  hundreds 
of  children  and  putting  hundreds  of  others  at  premature 
labor.  However,  the  fat  was  in  the  fire ;  and  both  agitators 
against  the  iniquities  of  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  de- 
fenders of  the  sugar-beet  interests  on  the  other  were  soon 
in  full  cry.  The  fair  name  of  Michigan  got  all  wrapped 
up  in  the  issue;  and  unfortunately  for  the  Child  Labor 
Committee  the  notes  of  its  field  agent  were  in  Denver  at 
the  time  of  a  hearing  of  the  legislative  committee  at  Lansing 
last  spring;  and  a  letter  giving  the  necessary  data  seems 
to  have  miscarried  in  some  way  in  the  mails.  At  any  rate, 
the  result  was  that  the  impression  got  abroad  that  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  had  been  faking  and 
could  not  deliver  the  goods.  Six  months  later,  Mr.  Diekema 
in  his  address  at  Kalamazoo,  which  was  alternately  hortatory 
and  persuasive  and  ranged  from  the  infantile  industry  of 


Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  the  iniquities  of  the  cane  sugar 
barons,  labored  under  this  impression,  and  made  the  most 
of  it.  In  rebuttal,  after  covering  various  other  criticisms. 
Mr.  Lovejoy  called  an  associate  to  the  floor  who  gave  names 
and  counties  for  three  children  who  had  suffered  such  self- 
injury.  The  incident  was  a  dramatic  one,  at  the  close  of 
a  long  session.  Since  then  certain  Michigan  newspapers 
have  carried  stories  to  the  effect  that  the  children  or  their 
cut  fingers  can't  be  found. 

Mr.  Young,  the  state  labor  commissioner,  added  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  debate  at  Kalamazoo  by  pointing  out  that 
the  state  legislative  committee  made  its  tour  in  March  when 
the  ground  was  frozen  and  the  migratory  workers  were 
away;  and  further  that  the  report  of  the  Federal  Children's 
•Bureau  more  than  corroborated  the  findings  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  with  respect  to  conditions  in  the 
beet  fields. 

Among  the  68 1  families  visited  by  the  investigators  of 
the  latter  body,  1,358  boys  and  girls  from  5  to  16  years 
of  age  were  found  working  on  the  crop.  Of  these,  at  one 
time  or  another  in  the  season,  1,336  children  were  employed 
in  pulling  beets  which  is  a  very  strenuous  part  of  the  work. 
Of  this  number  868  were  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  564 
were  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  52  of  them  were 
only  six. 


A  CITY  is  like  a  pipe-organ ;  if  you  know  your  stops 
and  your  keyboards  you  can  draw  on  an  infinitely 
varied  range  of  resources  to  produce  the  effect  you  want. 
But  most  of  us  have  learned  only  to  play  on  one  finger 
and  to  punch  the  tremolo  button  at  regular  intervals.  Few 
community  leaders  have  begun  to  combine  their  materials 
with  the  precision  and  foresight  that  their  grandchildren 
may  achieve.  Who  can  tell  us,  to  pick  a  single  example, 
how  the  Rotarians  and  Shriners  and  their  variegated  fellows 
in  scores  of  organizations  are  going  to  contribute  their 
distinctive  note  to  the  social  symphony? 

That  particular  question  is  so  interesting  that  The  Survey 
hopes  later  to  assemble  some  of  the  available  materials  for 
an  answer.  At  the  moment  it  is  worth  noting  that  Rochester 
has  had  an  immensely  valuable  community  experience  be- 
cause a  few  business  and  professional  groups  were  jointly 
interested  in  finding  out  what  was  really  being  accom- 
plished in  work  for  children.  The  survey  made  by  Henry 
W.  Thurston  and  his  associates — a  survey  which  probes 
deeply  into  the  actual  results  of  a  great  quantity  of  earnest 
effort — is  reviewed  in  this  issue  on  p.  197.  It  grew  out 
of  the  initiative  of  a  group,  interested  in  intelligent  com- 
munity planning,  which  has  remained  anonymous ;  it  was 
carried  through  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Gyro,  Kiwanis, 
Lions,  Rotary,  Zonta  and  Women's  City  Clubs.  Once  the 
evidence  was  in,  these  same  clubs  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  promote  the  formation  of  a  child  welfare  council 
such  as  Dr.  Thurston  recommends. 

The  curious  situation  in  Rochester,  where  although  a 
strong  community  chest  has  been  in  operation  since  the  war 
there  is  as  yet  no  council  of  social  agencies,  makes  it  un- 
certain at  present  just  how  this  proposal  will  be  linked  up 
with  the  growing  movement  for  direct  relations  between  the 
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social  agencies  of  the  city.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  launching  first  the  single  functional  group  or 
permitting  that  to  grow  out  of  a  general  council.  Good 
progress  is  being  made  on  that  problem;  in  the  meantime 
Rochester  has  gained  a  new  element  among  its  social  re- 
sources: an  organized  group  of  business  men  and  women, 
willing  to  be  guided  by  expert  advice  in  their  approach  to 
social  problems,  conscious  of  their  own  force  and  their  own 
responsibility  for  playing  a  part  in  the  city's  social  effort, 
and  for  the  present  aiming  at  a  definite  objective. 


has  the  transcendent  gift  of  interpretation 
been  so  exemplified  as  at  the  Chicago  City  Club  this 
last  month  when  the  head  worker  of  Hull  House  gave  her 
impressions  of  social  and  political  ferment  in  the  Orient. 
The  large  dining-room  was  filled  with  friends  and  fellow 
workers  and  at  the  close  of  the  meal  another  room-full 
poured  in  upon  them.  There  was  a  freshne?s,  an  openness, 
a  genuineness  to  this  welcome  home  that  gripped  you  with 
the  sense  that  neighborliness  has  not  passed  out  of  the  life 
of  the  great  city.  Its  genii  are  still  within  call  to  those 
who  rub  its  lamp.  And  from  the  earliest  settlements  on, 
the  gift  of  the  neighbor  that  has  transcended  all  others  has 
been  not  to  preach,  nor  to  teach,  nor  to  correct,  nor  even 
to  help,  but  to  interpret. 

The  founder  of  Hull  House,  who  has  made  articulate  the 
spirit  of  youth  and  the  city  streets,  has  helped  voice  the 
aspirations  of  Greek  and  Italian,  and  other  immigrant 
groups,  has  won  a  hearing  for  the  consciences  of  women 
and  the  struggles  of  working  men,  applied  that  gift  which 
is  hers  in  such  full  measure  to  the  cross-currents  in  the  life 
of  the  Far  East.  Any  who  came  anticipating  that  she 
would  pass  judgment  on  the  issues  which  baffle  folk  in 
India,  China  and  Japan,  went  away  disappointed.  She  did 
not  tell  them  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day  where  to  get  off. 
She  confessed  that  it  was  too  soon  for  her  to  crystalize  even 
her  impressions.  Rather  she  dissolved  the  cartoon-like  shapes 
in  which  we  personify  a  people;  she  brought  out  their  in- 
veterate humanness,  their  divisions  among  themselves,  the 
things  they  are  striving  for  and  around.  And,  as  in  the 
Greek  tragedies,  the  picture  she  left  was  not  so  much  of 
St.  Georges  and  Dragons,  but  rather  of  a  clash  between 
lives  which  on  neither  hand  were  without  high  purpose  and 
nobility.  This  does  not  mean  that  Miss  Addams  showed 
herself  unaware  of  inconsistencies  between  principles  and 
practice  or  unconscious  of  selfish  interests  which  bedevil 
evolutionary  change.  Nor  lacked  friendly  humor  at  the  per- 
plexities in  which  good  people  find  themselves — or  at  the  tit 
they  offer  for  the  tat  of  foreign  criticisms.  Those  tired  con- 
servatives of  the  Orient,  for  example,  (being  upside  down 
from  us  they  may  very  properly  be  called  that)  ;  those  peo- 
ple in  high  places  and  middling  places  in  the  Indes,  who 
have  been  holding  on  to  the  tie-strings  of  civilization  in  these 
post-war  years  and  who  privately  express  regret  that  in  a 
hasty  war-time  moment  an  American  president  let  the  cat 
of  self-determination  out  of  the  bag.  There  are  so  many 
bags  in  the  East  and  such  a  variety  of  cats,  and  the  tie- 
strings  have  a  habit  of  flying  around  so  unexpectedly! 

In  the  Philippines,  to  illustrate,  Miss  Addams  was  as- 
sured on  all  hands  that  98  per  cent  of  the  offices  are  held 


by  the  Filipinos.  Only  2  per  cent  by  Americans.  But  those 
2  per  cent  are  the  crux  of  the  government.  The  Americans 
say  exactly  what  the  English  say  in  India  and  believe  it 
as  thoroughly:  that  they  are  merely  holding  on  until  such 
time  as  the  Filipinos  can  run  their  own  affairs.  The  Fili- 
pinos say  the  time  is  come  now.  And  there  you  are. 


ADDAMS  pictured  the  complexities  of  China: 
on  the  one  hand  the  military  governors  (set  up  by  the 
former  president  who  wanted  to  be  emperor)  now  swollen 
with  power  and  sending  little  money  to  the  central  govern- 
ment; and  on  the  other  hand  Sun  Yat  Sen,  in  the  south, 
with  his  liberal  platform,  to  whom  the  Chinese  of  our  own 
cities,  touched  as  they  are  with  our  western  ideas,  are  de- 
voted, but  who  is  as  yet  without  compelling  support  on 
Asiatic  soil.  In  the  meanwhile,  banditry,  and  the  pleasant 
confession  of  the  bandits  to  their  American  captives  that 
they  learned  how  to  do  it  from  an  American  movie.  And 
as  a  footnote,  the  remark  to  Miss  Addams  of  an  elderly 
Chinese  admiral,  who  thought  that  if  the  world  would 
give  China  time  the  Chinese  would  work  their  way  out. 
He  had  once  been  captured  by  bandits  himself  he  admitted 
— in  the  jo's  on  a  train  in  the  West  which  was  held  up  by 
our  own  Jesse  James!  Similarly  she  told  of  American  im- 
patience at  the  slowness  of  the  Chinese  in  arriving  at  a 
workable  constitution  and  of  the  soft-spoken  reminder  of 
the  13  years  that  dragged  between  1776  and  1789.  She 
told  of  the  observance  of  Humiliation  Day  as  she  had  wit- 
nessed it  in  China,  anniversary  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
twenty-two  demands  by  Japan,  and  of  a  mass  meeting  of 
Korean  women — their  slogan,  Korea  for  the  Koreans — 
which  she  felt  was  a  match  for  any  patriotic  gathering  she 
had  ever  witnessed  elsewhere.  And  then  of  the  liberal 
party  in  Japan,  and  of  the  council  of  eight  Japanese  organ- 
izations of  which  the  former  Mayor  of  Tokio  has  been  a 
vigorous  member,  which  is  fighting  the  imperialists.  In 
Japan  Miss  Addams  had  the  distinction  of  being  publicly 
received  and  officially  welcomed  for  her  services  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  She  had  been  received,  she  remarked,  elsewhere 
in  spite  of  being  a  pacifist,  but  never  before  because  she 


was  one. 


The  members  of  these  active  Japanese  organiza- 
tions are  not  convinced  pacifists  perhaps,  but  they  are  for 
further  reduction  in  armaments.  We  fail  to  appreciate, 
she  said,  the  way  the  Japanese  took  to  heart  the  world  wide 
reaction  to  German  militarism  during  the  war,  and  are 
applying  it  to  their  own  navalism ;  fail  to  realize  how 
seriously  the  people  of  China  and  Japan  look  upon  the 
Washington  conference;  or  how  jealously  the  Japanese 
point  to  their  evacuation  of  Shantung  in  their  eagerness  to 
prove  their  good  faith  to  Americans.  She  told  of  the  spread 
of  education  in  Japan  (until  today  they  have  surpassed  us 
with  98  per  cent  of  their  children  in  school),  of  the  rise  of 
social  work  there,  and  of  the  agitation  for  the  franchise 
among  the  working  classes  and  among  the  women. 

In  general,  Miss  Addams  brought  back  from  these 
movements  for  larger  self-expression  in  the  various  coun- 
tries a  realization  that  the  Orient  is  entering  very  roundly 
upon  some  of  those  political  and  social  conceptions  which 
we  ourselves  hold. 
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It  was  in  her  interpretation  of  India  that  Miss  Addams 
manifested  her  gift  most  strikingly:  for  first  of  all  she 
made  her  auditors  see  the  situation  as  the  English  see 
it— marking  the  change  with  which  the  leaders  among  them 
approach  their  stewardship.  They  came,  they  told  her,  not 
as  the  English  of  another  generation,  to  settle  there  as 
rulers,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  self-government ;  and 
they  found  it  a  very  much  more  interesting  thing  to  do — 
this  work  of  preparation.  Mrs.  'Besant,  who  a  few  years 
ago  was  regarded  as  an  arch-agitator,  today  has  very  much 
the  odor  of  sanctity  and  is  sharing  in  the  constitutional 
movement ;  insisting  that  she  herself  has  not  changed  but 
that  the  British  government  has  moved  along.  Gandhi, 
Miss  Addams  did  not  attempt  to  see,  as  in  his  confinement 
he  is  limited  to  two  callers  every  three  months  and  his  wife 
is  one  of  these.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  see  Gandhi 
to  be  aware  of  his  presence  as  a  force  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  He  of  all  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  present 
is  the  most  widely  known,  most  dearly  beloved.  Of  this 
an  official  gave  her  curious  evidence.  She  had  thought  she 
knew  something  of  poverty,  but  it  was  as  nothing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  fellaheen.  And  this  official  told  her  that  in 
districts  so  far  removed  from  the  centers,  fellaheen,  so  low 
in  the  scale  that  they  were  unaware  that  the  English  were 
in  India,  knew  of  Gandhi — of  a  man  who  wished  to  save 
them  from  their  wretchedness.  Lord  Redding  told  her 
that  at  one  time  he  had  talked  six  hours  with  Gandhi  and 
considered  him  the  most  wonderful  man  he  had  ever  met. 
Miss  Addams  pointed  out  the  distinction  between .  non- 
resistance  and  the  non-cooperation  of  Gandhi  and  between 
the  two  branches  of  his  followers.  But  it  would  be  unfair 
to  attempt  to  follow  her  interpretation  of  the  Indian  move- 
ment. That  she  will  do  in  her  own  way  and  at  her  own 
time. 

While  the  white  caps  of  Gandhists  once  worn  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  now  somewhat  abandoned, 
the  moral  energy  which  flows  from  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice  persists.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  indelible  im- 
pression she  left  with  her  hearers. 


But  facing  the  alternative  of  having  to  withdraw  from  the 
universities,  these  students  first  reluctantly,  then  enthusi- 
astically proceeded  to  throw  over  the  traditions  of  genera- 
tions. 


THREE  YEARS  AGO  the  crippled  finances  of  Europe 
threatened  its  educational  institutions  with  disruption. 
Young  men  and  women  who  would  normally  have  enrolled 
for  university  training  had  no  funds  to  meet  their  expenses. 
The  European  Student  Relief,  backed  largely  by  American 
college  students,  undertook  to  meet  this  situation  as  its 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  To  the 
needy  university  students  it  brought  food,  clothing,  books, 
medicine.  In  three  years'  operation  it  has  aided  105,000 
out  of  a  total  student  population  of  500,000  in  seventeen 
countries. 

But  its  most  important  achievement  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  self-help.  From  the  start  it  took  the  stand  that 
since  its  funds  were  in  a  large  measure  contributed  by  self- 
supporting  students,  it  could  help  only  such  students  as 
were  willing  to  help  themselves.  This  was  radical  in  the 
extreme.  The  pre-war  European  student  considered  it  a 
disgrace  to  support  himself.  A  few  engaged  in  gentlemanly 
tutoring,  but  prejudice  was  strong  against  manual  work. 


IT  IS  REAL  LABOR  that  these  European  students  turn 
to — not  mere  white-collar  employment.  They  are  work- 
ing as  stevedores,  baggage  smashers,  street  cleaners.  They 
have  established  their  own  shoe  and  clothing  repair  shops, 
print  shops,  soap  and  ink  factories.  In  many  countries  they 
have  organized  cooperative  stores  and  kitchens,  where  sup- 
plies are  sold  at  much  below  their  price  elsewhere.  In 
Russia  alone  these  kitchens,  manned  almost  entirely  by  stu- 
dents, are  serving  31,000  members  of  the  universities. 

In  Hungary  they  are  operating  electrical  repair  shops, 
millinery  shops,  a  university  laundry,  motion-picture  house 
and  printing  press.  The  crowning  achievement  of  these 
Hungarian  students,  however,  is  a  shop  for  school  supplies, 
which  was  opened  with  a  capital  of  2,000  crowns.  Today 
it  has  a  monthly  turnover  of  twelve  million  crowns,  handling 
shoes,  men's  furnishings,  shirts,  caps  and  ties. 

In  Czechoslovakia  a  group  of  students  built  ten  dormi- 
tories with  their  own  hands.  Polish  students  have  a  publish- 
ing plant  that  has  turned  out  a  large  part  of  the  textbooks 
used  in  their  country  since  the  war. 

In  Germany  the  students  have  organized  a  national  self- 
help  bureau,  which  finds  seasonal  work  for  students.  When 
the  holidays  come,  sixty  thousand  mobilize  into  small  armies 
- — some  going  into  the  coal  mines  with  pick  and  shovel, 
some  into  the  forests  to  chop  down  trees,  some  into  the  fields. 

In  Latvia  the  government  has  arranged  for  employment 
of  all  students  in  need.  University  lectures  are  scheduled 
from  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning  and  from  four  to  nine 
in  the  evening,  giving  the  students  six  hours  to  work.  Fully 
So  per  cent  of  the  students  at  the  university  of  Riga  were 
thus  employed  at  one  time. 

Less  than  three  years  ago  no  efficient  national  student 
self-help  organization  existed.  To-day  students  have  es- 
tablished such  organizations  in  Poland,  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria  and  Hungary.  Self-help  has  become  digni- 
fied and  respected.  The  "work  student"  is  a  recognized 
factor  throughout  Europe  to-day.  Education  is  no  longer 
for  the  few,  but  for  every  man  and  woman  who  is  willing 
to  work  his  way. 

It  would  seem  that  with  this  accomplished  the  European 
Student  Relief  would  now  be  able  to  withdraw.  So  it 
would,  except  for  the  continued  instability  of  currency. 
Hundreds  who  worked  during  the  summer  to  earn  enough 
to  carry  them  through  the  winter  term  suddenly  discovered 
that  their  savings  were  practically  wiped  out  by  another 
disastrous  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  If  the  European  Stu- 
dent Relief  were  now  to  cut  short  its  activities,  hundreds 
would  have  to  withdraw  from  the  universities  because  the 
self-help  enterprises  so  painfully  built  up  through  the  past 
few  years  would  fall  to  pieces  for  lack  of  working  capital 
with  which  to  begin  the  winter.  For  this  reason  it  plans 
to  continue  its  work  of  feeding,  clothing  and  cheering  on 
these  ambitious  young  men  and  women  for  at  least  another 
year. 


SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


Rochester  Looks  Experience  in  the  Eye 


EXPERIENCE,  though  admittedly  a  good  teach- 
er, has  one  limitation.     She  functions  only  \vhen 
one  looks  her  squarely  in  the  eye.     Veiled  with 
ser.timentalifm,    experience   becomes    the    veriest 
coquette.     It  is  only  when  our  experiences  are  gathered  to- 
gether  in   some   orderly    fashion,    and    only    when    we   are 
willing  to  take  a  good,  long,  steady  look  at  them  that  we 
see  or  learn  much.     It  was  to  see  what  unveiled  experience 
would   teach  that  a  study   was  undertaken   last  year  of  a 
group  of  delinquent  children  in  Rochester,  New  York.     It 
was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Henry  \V.  Thurston 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Child  Welfare  League   of 
America. 

The  inquiry  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  learn  what  more 
could  he  done  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  in  Rochester. 
While  some  attention  was  paid  to  analysing  the  familiar 
factors  in  delinquency  as  they  presented  themselves  in  Ro- 
chester, the  distinctive  feature  of  the  inquiry  was  the  effort 
to  find  out  just  how  much  had  been  accomplished  by  those 
who  have  sought  to  check  undesirable  juvenile  behavior  and 
to  redirect  children  into  more  socially  acceptable  channels 
of  activity.  To  quote  Mr.  Thurston: 

Each  child  has  been  thought  of  as  being  on  a  journey  in  com- 
pany with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  parents  and  neighbor- 
hood companions,  through  all  the  weeks  of  each  year  of  his 
life.  The  members  of  the  survey  staff  were  on  the  alert  all 
the  time  to  discover,  so  far  as  possible,  as  it  were,  the  switch- 
ing points  on  each  child's  life  journey  where  he  first  left  the 
main  track.  Also  it  was  a  part  of  their  quest  to  locate,  along 
his  road  in  the  direction  of  habitual  delinquency,  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  way  stations  where  he  has  been,  temporarily 
at  least,  stopped  by  Attendance  Officers.  S.  P.  C.  C.,  Visiting 
Teachers.  Juvenile  Court,  and  other  agencies.  How  long  was 
he  delayed  at  these  stations?  What  effort  was  made  to  get 
him  permanently  switched  back  upon  the  main  track  going  in 
the  right  direction  under  his  own  and  his  family's  head  of 
steam?  How  successful  were  these  efforts?  If  unsuccessful, 
merely  delaying  the  boy  or  girl  a  few  days  or  weeks  from 
pursuing  his  former  journey  toward  permanent  delinquency, 
why  were  their  efforts  unsuccessful?  What  more  can  be  done 
by  Rochester  agencies  for  other  children  at  like  switching  points 
from  the  right  road,  and  at  similar  way  stations  along  the 
wrong  road,  to  help  other  children  in  future  to  switch  per- 
manently back  upon  the  right  road  again? 

In  the  familiar  language  of  social  service,  what  has  been 
accomplished  through  case  work,  first,  for  the  child  and 
his  family,  and  second,  for  the  prevention  of  similar  situa- 
tions in  the  future? 

The  children  whose  careers  and  conta--!:?  with  social 
agencies  were  to  be  studied  were  selected  by  a  sampling 
method.  All  the  delinquent  children  who  came  into  the 
juvenile  court  and  the  city  court,  and  all  those  who  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  Protect  Children  from 
Cruelty,  the  Visiting  Teachers  and  the  Big  Sister  Council 
during  a  week  in  January,  a  week  in  April  and  a  week  in 
August  1921,  were  listed.  To  these  were  added  several 
individuals  at  the  special  request  of  one  or  more  of  the 


city's  social  agencies.  After  the  non-delinquents  and  the 
non-residents  were  eliminated  there  were  125  cases  on  the 
list  for  special  study.  From  these,  28  cases  of  low  mentality 
were  dropped.  The  investigation  of  28  others  had  to  be 
abandoned  for  reasons  of  various  sorts  which  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  type  of  case  or  the  manner  of  handing.  Five 
of  the  125  were  found  to  be  duplicates.  After  these 
eliminations  there  remained  64  cases  for  special,  intensive 
study.  These  children  were,  according  to  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court,  the  superintendents  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  and 
the  visiting  teachers,  "fairly  inclusive  samples  of  all  the 
juvenile  delinquents  known  to  them."  In  the  families  to 
which  these  64  children  belonged  there  were  248  other 
children  of  whom  137  were  younger  than  the  children 
studied. 

Of  the  64  families  no  one  had  been  known  to  less  than 
two  social  agencies,  including  schools;  the  average  number 
of  agencies,  counting  the  different  public  and  parochial 
schools  each  as  a  separate  agency,  is  nine  plus.  Beside  the 
courts,  the  S.  P.  C.  C.,  the  schools  and  the  reformatories, 
other  social  agencies  such  as  the  city  Department  of  Char- 
ities, the  Social  Welfare  League  and  the  health  agencies 
had  taken  a  hand  in  helping  a  large  proportion  of  these 
families.  One  family  had  been  in  contact  with  eighteen 
agencies  of  which  six  were  schools,  three  parochial  and 
three  public.  Quoting  the  report: 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  other  single  fact 
brougbt  out  by  the  study  is  so  full  of  suggestion  as  this  one 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  Rochester  that  is  not  now  done 
to  cut  down  the  percentage  of  children  who  become  delinquent. 
An  average  of  9  plus  social  agencies,  private  and  public,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  church,  taking  a  turn  at  trying  to  direct  each 
delinquent  child  into  the  straight  and  narrow  way:  can  it  be 
possible  that  there  have  been  any  conflicts  in  advice  as  to 
the  actual  steps  the  child's  feet  should  take  to  lead  him  most 
directly  to  the  door  opening  upon  this  way? 

The  survey  staff  studied  each  of  these  64  families  and 
the  64  delinquent  children  in  particular,  first  from  the 
records  of  various  agencies  as  they  had  recorded  their  ob- 
servations, analyses  and  the  various  remedies  that  had  been 
applied,  and  second,  from  personal  visits  to  the  families 
and  the  children.  The  visits  brought  the  record  down  to 
date.  Brothers,  sisters  and  companions  were  interviewed 
whenever  there  was  reason  to  think  that  these  could  throw 
light  on  the  child's  most  recent  developments.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  thus  following  the  child  after  his  "exposure"  to 
social  and  health  work,  it  might  be  discovered  just  how 
effective  those  efforts  had  been. 

When  the  child's  whole  story,  background  and  fore- 
ground, had  been  duly  set  down,  the  surveyor  then  appended 
a  list  of  the  agencies  that  had  at  one  time  or  another  been 
in  contact  with  the  child,  and  finally,  a  list  of  questions 
which  suggest,  as  the  report  says,  "points  of  departure  for 
recommendations  of  changes  in  method  in  Rochester."  One 
of  these  64  case  studies  is  printed  in  the  accompanying 
box. 
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While  in  the  report  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  cases  is  too  small  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  statistical  con- 
clusions or  averages,  a  tabulation  on  the  facts  regarding 
recreation  was  made.  It  was  found  that  special  mention 
of  a  helpful  influence  by  clubs  was  found  in  7  instances, 
of  playgrounds  in  5,  or  parks  in  4,  and  of  church  influence 
in  13.  "In  only  7  distinct  instances  is  mention  made  of 
special  effort  that  was  put  forth  by  social  workers  to  inter- 
est the  young  delinquent  in  some  form  of  wholesome  super- 
vised recreation.  Even  in  these  7  cases  no  special  mention 
is  made  of  an  effort  at  the  same  time  to  educate  the  parents 
and  secure  their  cooperation  to  the  same  end."  On  the 
other  hand,  among  harmful  influences  the  improper  use  of 
an  amusement  park  outside  the  city  is  mentioned  1 1  times, 
pool  rooms  and  misuse  of  movies,  17  times,  street  corners, 
25  times,  and  gangs,  12  times. 

It  should  be  an  especially  challenging  fact  to  social  work- 
ers dealing  with  these  delinquent  children  to  note  that  in  at 
least  32  out  of  64  families  the  parents  were  found  not  to 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  supervised  recreation, 
and  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  provide  safe  and  whole- 
some recreation  for  their  children,  either  within  the  home 
or  from  the  resources  of  the  community  outside  the  home. — 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  staff  that  social  case  work- 
ers, recreation  leaders,  and  parents  could,  with  positive  gain 
to  the  children,  have  given  more  attention,  both  as  individuals 
and  in  cooperation  with  each  other,  to  the  spare  time  oppor- 
tunities and  the  use  of  them  by  every  one  of  the  64  children 
carefully  studied. 

In  the  presentation  of  all  of  the  other  findings  of  the 
study  Dr.  Thurston  and  his  colleagues  followed  the  method 
of  printing  6  cases  selected  from  the  64,  and  of  calling  the 
reader's  attention  particularly  to  the  queries  at  the  end  of 
each  one.  All  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  other  58  cases 
were  classified  according  to  their  subjects. 

At  the  end  of  each  question  appeared  the  number  of  the 
story  that  suggested  it,  thus  relating  it  directly  to  the  lives 
ef  real  boys  and  girls.  The  questions  that  follow  are 
illustrative: 

1.  How  could  intelligent  parents  have  been  blind  .to  these 
cumulative  danger  signals   about  their  boy:    (a)    Dislike 
of  first  school?   (b)   Growing  truancy?   (c)   Presentation 
to    them    of    the    boy's    truancy    problem    by    the    second 
principal?    (d)    Lack  of  personal  supervision  even  while 
yet  in  school?   (e)  Combined  idleness  and  lack  of  super- 
vision after  he  had  been  suspended  from  school? 

2.  Could  the  church  ten  years  ago  have  come  to  the  aid  of 
this  widow  who  was  not  in  financial  need,   but,   by  the 
suicide   of  her   husband,   was   left   with    four   girls,   two 
to  eleven  years  old?     Could  not  the   understanding  and 
continuous    acquaintance,    encouragement,    and    advice    of 
some  person  from  the  church  have  helped  her  wage  her 
double  battle  as  breadwinner  and  sole  parent  during  these 
critical  years? 

3.  Does,  suspension  or  expulsion  from  school  nullify  the  law 
requiring  a  boy  of  fifteen  to  be  either  at  school  or  at  work? 

4.  What  respect  can  father  and  boy  have  for  courts  when 
the  father,  brought  into  police  court  twice  for  not  send- 
ing his  boy  to  school,  evades  his  own  responsibility  by  in 
turn   taking   his   boy   into   the   Juvenile    Court   for    non- 
attendance,   by   receiving   in   succession  five   special  work 
permits  on  condition  he  attend  continuation  school,  which 
condition  he  in  large  part  has  disregarded  and  evaded? 

5.  Can  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  the  Shelter  be 
segregated  from  each  other?    Statement  is  made  that  this 
girl  learned  much  evil  and  ease   in  running  away,  from 
her  contact  with  older  delinquent  girls  whom  she  met  in 
the   Shelter. 

6.  Why  did  the   attempted  efforts  of  library  and  scouts  fail 


to  attract  and  hold  this  boy?  Why  are  the  neighborhood 
and  street  gangs  better  organized,  longer  lived,  and  more 
effective,  from  a  destructive  standpoint,  than  are  some 
of  our  attempted  boys'  clubs,  from  a  constructive  stand- 
point? 

7.  What  personal   knowledge  of  the   home  life  of  this   boy 
did  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have?     The  boy  says  he  often  spent 
mornings  at  the  Y.   M.  C.  A.     If  so,  was  it  not  their 
duty  to  check  up  on  his  school  attendance? 

8.  As  this  mother,  with  sick  husband,  three  boys,  and  such 
poverty   that   she   herself   had   to  go   out   to   work,    was 
known   to   the   church,    to   the  Department   of   Charities, 
and   to   the   S.  P.  C.   C.  eight  years   ago,  could  she   not 
have    had    such    an    understanding,    persistent    personal 
friendship  and  help  in  the  care  and  training  of  her  chil- 
dren from  some  one  or  more  of  these  sources  that  she 
could  have  been  at  home  more  and  could  thus  have  helped 
to  keep  the  children  from  truancy? 

9.  Should  not  some  of  these  agencies  in  touch  with  a  family 
where  the  mother  was  known  to  be  abnormal  have  kept 
a   closer  and   more   constant   supervision   of   the  children 
growing  up  in  such  a  home?     What  agency  can  develop 
workers  with  special  skill  in  dealing  with  persons  of  ab- 
normal mentality? 

10.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  girl  to  live  through  an  experience 
such  as  this  girl  did  to  "find  out  about  things"? 

11.  Do  the  citizens  of   Rochester  anticipate  any  trouble   ten 
years  from  now  with  the  children  of  B.  and  her  sister? 
Is   there   any   way   to    begin   now   the   education  of  such 
young  wives  as  to  influence  toward  good  citizenship  their 
infant  and  unborn  children? 

12.  What  chance  is  there  that  Rochester  can  make  good  citi- 
zens of  such  a  growing  family  of  boys,  of  such  parents, 
in  such  a  neighborhood  as   is  shown  by  the  case  on  the 
opposite   page,   by   a   series   of   spasmodic   and   unrelated, 
though  earnest  and  energetic  efforts,  made  over  a  period 
of  years  by  a  dozen  or  more  different  agencies? 

After  discussing  the  complex  character  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  futility  of  looking 
to  a  single  form  of  cure  or  prevention  to  clear  up  this 
problem,  Mr.  Thurston  points  out  that  "Nothing  short  of 
doing  the  understanding  and  adequate  thing  at  the  right 
time  for  every  child  of  delinquent  tendencies  can  possibly 
prevent  delinquency."  Parents,  churches,  schools  and  social 
agencies  in  Rochester,  as  in  every  other  community  in  the 
United  States,  have  been  contributory  factors  to  the  delin- 
quency of  particular  children  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
tailed  to  act  when  there  should  have  been  action  or  when 
their  action  has  been  unwise  or  inadequate.  As  a  method 
of  getting  down  to  bed  rock,  Mr.  Thurston  recommends 
that  each  agency  in  the  case-work  and  recreation  field  make 
an  intensive  study  of  its  own  work.  This  should  cover  its 
personnel  and  facilities,  its  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
and  its  methods  of  studying  and  treating  each  child. 

As  a  method  of  improving  the  team  play  between  agencies 
it  is  suggested  that  a  comprehensive  Child  Welfare  Council 
be  developed  out  of  the  present  efforts  toward  cooperation. 
This  should  include  all  the  case-working  agencies  and  those 
dealing  with  juvenile  recreation.  This  council  should  hold 
frequent  periodic  case  conferences  of  all  the  workers  deal- 
ing simultaneously  or  in  succession  with  an  individual  child 
or  his  family.  Thus  can  action  be  analysed  and  coordinated ; 
and  the  better  ways  can  be  spread  from  one  agency  to  an- 
other. It  is  tentatively  suggested  that  the  provision  of  an 
executive  officer  and  a  staff  would  stimulate,  unify  and 
develop  the  efforts  of  the  council,  and  would  be  a  means 
of  helping  member  agencies  study  their  program,  policies, 
methods  and  accomplishments. 

While  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  is  not  a  question 


Eight  Boys  and  a   Dozen  Agencies 

A  Typical   Case  from  the  Rochester  Child   Welfare  Survey 


IN  1917  an  Italian  mother  of  six  boy*, 
then  from  two  to  ten  years  old,  com- 
plained to  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  that  A, 
then  seven,  and  J,  then  ten,  would  not 
mind  her,  and  asked  that  they  be  locked 
up.  The  boys  were  seen  and  repri- 
manded. 

At  that  time  the  father,  a  musician 
aged  49,  and  the  mother.  25.  lived  in 
five  first-floor  rooms  of  a  house  they 
were  buying  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  year. 
They  rented  the  upstairs  rooms  to  lodg- 
ers; their  total  weekly  income  was  $30. 
The  mother  did  not  work  out.  The 
father  had  been  in  this  country  21  year?, 
the  mother  since  infancy. 

A  year  before  the  complaint  to  the 
S.  P.  C.  C.  various  members  of  the  fa- 
mily had  received  medical  care  in  the 
dispensary  department  of  the  General 
Hospital.  Three  months  later  the  Hom- 
eopathic Hospital  gave  two  of  the  boys 
dispensary  care  for  minor  ailments. 
Soon  after  the  complaint  the  Dental 
Dispensary  also  did  dental  work  for  the 
older  children.  Aside  from  these  health 
services  the  confidential  exchange  shows 
no  record  of  service  to  the  family  for 
three  years.  Then  A  was  hit  by  an 
automobile  and  his  hospital  bill  for  the 
care  of  an  injured  arm  was  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Charities. 

When  A  got  out  of  the  hospital  (he 
was  then  ten)  he  played  truant  persist- 
ently, telling  the  school  authorities  that 
he  had  to  be  absent  on  account  of  his 
arm.  The  attendance  officer  followed 
him  up  until  the  father  realized  that  he 
was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  boy's 
attendance.  The  father  had  to  appeal 
to  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  to  bring  the  boy  to 
terms:  that  society  took  the  boy  to  the 
Shelter  and  then  to  the  Children's  Court. 
The  court  ordered  his  commitment  to 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  but  allowed 
a  postponement  of  execution  and  sent  A 
home  on  probation.  At  this  time  the 
court  had  a  mental  and  medical  exami- 
nation of  A.  who  was  reported  normal 
in  health  and  mental  capacity  (I.Q.  99). 

Here  is  the  way  A  spent  the  day  be- 


Thf  following  agencies  have  touched 
the  life  of  A  or  his  brothers : 

1.  Parent  t 

2.  Church 

3.  School  and  attendance  officer} 

4.  Catholic  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion 

5.  City  Department  of  Charities 

6.  General    Hospital,    out-patient 
department 

7.  Homeopathic     Hospital,      free 
dispensary 

8.  Rochester  Dental  Dispensary 

9.  Social  Settlement  Dispensary 

10.  5.  P.  C.  C. 

11.  Children's     Court     and     Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society 

12.  School  in  another  city 

13.  Hospital  in  another  city 


fore  he  was  taken  by  the  S.  P.  C.  C — 
apparently  a  typical  truant  day.  He 
got  up  at  7:30,  hurried  through  break- 
fast, and  was  on  the  street  by  8.  He 
came  home  at  10  at  night — having  spent 
a  straight  14-hour  day  on  the  street.  No 
particular  boy  was  with  him  all  the 
time,  though  he  was  a  member  of  the 
F  Street  gang.  He  wandered  the  streets 
and  shot  craps  with  any  boy  whom  he 
could  find. 

A  remained  on  probation  for  a  year, 
during  which  time  the  probation  officer 
visited  him  at  home  and  school  and  the 
boy  reported  at  the  court-house.  His 
school  attendance  was  better:  the  order 
committing  him  to  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  seemed  at  first  to  make  him  re- 
alize that  continued  truancy  really  meant 
that  he  would  be  sent  away  from  home. 

Since  he  was  released  from  proba- 
tion, more  than  a  year  ago,  A  seems  to 
have  lost  his  fear  that  he  would  be  sent 
away  and  has  lapsed  into  his  old  habit 
of  truancy.  Home  and  neighborhood 
conditions  have  not  changed.  The  F 


Street  gang  (at  the  time  of  the  survey) 
is  still  shooting  craps  on  the  street,  to  a 
great  extent  openly.  The  S.  P.  C.  C. 
received  calls  for  help,  increasing  in 
urgency,  from  school  officials  and  the 
boy's  parents.  Less  than  a  week  after 
the  call  of  the  survey  visitor  at  his  borne 
—on  which  occasion  he  remarked  that 
he  could  be  good  if  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  it,  but  hated  to  be  shut  up  in  school — 
he  was  brought  into  the  Children's  Court 
on  the  complaint  that  he  had  torn  a  veil 
from  a  teacher  at  school.  The  court 
sent  him  away  to  a  school  in  another 
town.  A  week  later  the  mother  said 
that  A  had  run  away  from  that  school 
and  was  sick  with  pneumonia  in  a  hos- 
pital in  the  same  city.  She  remarked 
also  that  J,  now  15  years  old,  was  as 
bad  as  ever  and  stayed  out  till  10  or  n 
every  night  with  a  crowd  of  boys  at 
Exposition  Park, 

There  are  now  eight  boys  in  the  fa- 
mily— all  good-looking,  bright,  healthy 
and  well-dressed.  The  parents  have  no 
more  control  over  them  than  an  older 
brother  or  sister  might  have,  and  ap- 
peal freely  to  outsiders  when  discipline 
is  necessary.  They  have  no  privacy; 
the  home  is  a  hubbub  of  quarrels  be- 
tween the  parents  and  among1  the  chil- 
dren. The  housekeeping  is  haphazard. 
The  parents  laugh  at  the  children's 
pranks,  and  freely  point  out  F  as  their 
good  boy  and  J,  A  and  C  as  the  bad 
ones,  before  the  children  themselves  and 
apparently  with  a  frank  admission  of 
their  inability  to  control  the  "bad  ones." 
All  have  some  pride,  however,  and  the 
two  older  boys  are  in  high  school.  Even 
A  gets  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
the  praise  of  the  family  for  his  success 
in  winning  at  craps !  This,  and  his 
music  (die  older  children  are  musical 
and  appear  with  their  father  in  public 
recitals)  seem  to  compensate  to  him  for 
the  criticism  he  gets  from  school  authori- 
ties and  other  outsiders.  The  priest 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  family  but  finds 
them  a  difficult  problem. 

And  the  other  boys  are  growing  up. 


These  queries  are  suggested  by  the  story: 


1.  Could  this  home  have  been  taught  by  church  influ- 
ence  a   deeper   sense  of  responsibility  for  conduct  of  the 
boys? 

2.  Could    the    school    through    a    school    visitor    have 
helped  parents  to  have  more  understanding  of  boy  nature 
and  skill  in  discipline? 

3.  Could  the  attendance  officer  and  S.   P.  C.  C.  have 
held  parents  to  stricter  account  for  school  attendance  and 
control  of  children? 

4.  Could  the  Children's  Court,  with  present  jurisdic- 
tion or  with  jurisdiction  that  law  could  give  over  neglect- 
ful parents,  have  helped  this  situation  by  Court  order  of 
probation    for  parents   followed    by   educative   supervision 
over  them? 

5.  Could  school   or  city — in   combination  with   private 
agencies — see  to  it  that  recreation  facilities  under  super- 
vision are  adequate  in  this  district  for  children  under  High 


School  age?     (There  was  a  club  and  gym  for  older  boys.) 

6.  Could  the  successful  discipline  and  education  of  one 
well  known  family  like  this  in  a  neighborhood  have  a  sti- 
mulating   and    educational    effect   on   other   families   with 
tendencies  to  parental  neglect? 

7.  Would  a  study  of  this  neighborhood  by  a  team  effort 
of  school,  recreation,  S.  P.  C.  C.,  Children's  Court,  and 
other  authorities,  followed  by  such  team  work  as  would 
educate  and  enlist  the  real  cooperation  of  parents  and  cap- 
ture such  a  crowd  of  boys  as  the  F  Street  gang  for  reg- 
ular school  attendance,  constructive  and  happy  use  of  their 
spare  time,  and  for  the  habit  of  good  citizenship,  show  the 
way  to  deal  with  the  younger  brothers  of  A,  and  all  the 
other  boys  who  are  fast  coming  along  in  the  homes  of  this 
neighborhood? 

8.  Could  the  domestic  science  teacher  from  the  school 
help  to  teach  the  mother  how  to  keep  house? 
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asked  or  a  suggestion  made  in  this  report  that  has  not  been 
asked  or  made  somewhere  at  some  time,  it  still  is  a  distinctive 
report.  Its  distinction  consists  first  in  the  firm  grounding 
of  the  suggestions  in  Rochester's  own  experience,  and  second 
in  the  mobilization  of  all  the  suggestions  growing  out  of  a 
body  of  experience  into  one  whole.  As  the  report  points 
out,  some  of  the  special  problems  of  the  delinquent  boys  and 
girls  of  Rochester  "are  administrational  problems  within 
the  fcope  of  a  single  agency.  Others  will  need  the  co- 
operation of  several  agencies.  Some  need  new  agencies  and 
some  even  state  legislation." 

Whether  a  reader  of  this  report  will  be  profoundly  de- 
pressed by  the  failures  set  forth  in  it  or  will  see  in  it  the 
beginning  of  a  new  day,  when  social  work  will  be  based 
upon  critical  examination,  objective  evaluation  and  genuine 
frankness,  depends  upon  his  temperament,  his  interests,  and 
his  knowledge  of  social  work.  To  the  reviewer  it  is  one 
of  those  eye-to-eye  encounters  with  experience  that  yields 
much  that  is  good  for  us  to  know. 

City   Doorkeepers 

TO  THE  TRAVELERS  AID  has  fallen  the  genial 
task  of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  receiving  line  to 
welcome  new  citizens  into  the  life  of  the  community;  but 
even  a  job  which  appears  to  be  as  simple  as  that  has  its 
seamy  side,  if  one  cares  to  examine  it  closely.  To  the 
conscientious  and  seeing  Travelers  Aid  agent  one  of  the 
hard  questions  is  what  to  do  with  and  for  those  who  should 
not,  so  far  as  human  wisdom  can  discern,  be  coming  to  the 
party.  Is  it  her  concern  to  protect  in  any  way  the  com- 
munity which  she  represents? 

How  many  citizens  of  any  city  know  the  number  of 
persons  coming  through  the  gates  into  the  city  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night  to  become  a  part  of  its  complex  com- 
munity life;  of  this  number  how  many  are  mentally  de- 
fective, diseased  and  dependent  upon  public  charity,  or  how 
many  have  been  "passed  on"  by  others  who  believe  that  by 
this  action  they  are  protecting  their  own  communities  from 
permanent  support  of  public  charges? 

Many  poor  families  who  have  been  aVle  to  "get  along 
well"  in  the  small  community  decide  to  come  to  the  big 
city  hoping  to  find  the  end  of  the  rainbow  and  the  fabulous 
pot  of  gold.  Instead  they  find  the  path  that  leads  to  a 
charity  organization ;  and  if  sufficient  time  has  lapsed  be- 
tween their  arrival  and  the  finding  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion, the  community  supports  them  even  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  If  one  knows  this  and  is  stationed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  city,  should  he  be  on  the  "look  out"  for 
such  newcomers,  or  is  a  waiting  policy  the  part  of  wisdom? 
Inquiries  for  a  cheap  room  and  employment  can  be  answered 
automatically,  but  should  they  be  so  treated  ?  In  ordinary 
times  some  physical  or  mental  disability  often  lies  back  of 
unemployment.  If  handicapped  by  a  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability, is  a  stranger  entitled  to  more  than  the  one  minute 
of  time  required  to  direct  him  to  an  available  employment 
office? 

A  Travelers  Aid  agent,  alert  to  unusual  situations  and 
trained  to  conduct  short  interviews,  can  easily  detect  some 
of  the  less  obvious  needs  of  the  client  in  the  course  of  a 
friendly  chat.  There  was  Alice,  for  instance,  who  came 
to  the  Travelers  Aid  asking  to  be  directed  to  a  cheap  room. 
She  also  asked  that  the  Travelers  Aid  help  her  get  a  "job" ; 
she  said  she  did  house-work,  scrubbing  and  dish-washing ; 


she  was  especially  fond  of  scrubbing.  She  was  not  certain 
that  her  name  was  "Alice,"  was  not  certain  her  age  was 
thirty,  but  she  did  remember  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  but  nobody  would  believe  it.  She  said  she  just 
could  not  keep  a  job  when  she  got  one,  that  she  had  worked 
in  fourteen  homes  and  two  public  eating  houses  in  the  past 
eighteen  months.  Following  a  suggestion  from  the  Travelers 
Aid  that  she  see  a  physician  before  trying  a  new  job,  she 
was  taken  to  the  Health  Center  for  examination.  The 
clinical  analysis  showed  that  the  young  woman  was  mentally 
defective  and  syphilitic.  Playing  the  hosters  to  Alice  was 
by  no  means  a  simple  job. 

Although  these  contacts  are  short  and  the  Travelers  Aid 
is  not  a  family  welfare  society,  it  does  seem  to  be  distinctly 
a  Travelers  Aid  job  to  get  hold  of  indigents  and  to  bring 
them  into  relation  with  the  resources  which  the  city  affords 
for  solving  the  family  problems  and  protecting  the  com- 
munity against  imposition.  Families  which  cannot  maintain 
themselves  without  charity  may  have  enough  money,  when 
they  reach  the  city  (usually  secured  from  a  sale  of  household 
goods  before  moving)  to  finance  themselves  for  a  few 
months,  or  with  members  of  the  family  obtaining  a  few- 
days'  work  at  a  time  they  may  manage  to  get  along  for  a 
year — the  time  required  in  many  places  to  establish  legal 
residence — before  they  appeal  to  a  charity  organization  or 
the  overseer  of  the  poor.  By  that  time  life  in  the  new  home 
has  added  in  many  instances  to  the  stock  of  problems  which 
they  brought  with  them. 

If  a  contact  with  such  families  is  made  in  the  railroad 
station  by  the  Travelers  Aid,  which  then  refers  them  to  a 
family  welfare  society  for  assistance  in  getting  settled  in 
their  new  home,  the  whole  course  of  their  life  may  in  a 
few  days  or  weeks  be  directed  away  from  failure  and  in- 
digence, and  toward  careers  of  satisfaction  to  themselves  as 
well  as  useful  participation  in  the  life  of  the  city. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  stop  the 
wretched  practice  of  "passing  on,"  it  still  exists.  Travelers 
Aid  agents  are  in  strategic  positions  to  see  its  extent  and 
sometimes  to  break  the  evil  chain.  Young,  thin,  pale  and 
hungry,  Joseph  came  to  the  Travelers  Aid  and  asked  "Do 
you  help  travelers?"  He  said  he  had  no  money  and  wanted 
some  place  to  stay.  He  was  unable  to  recall  anything  of 
his  home,  or  say  whether  he  had  ever  had  one.  After  a 
good  dinner  he  was  taken  to  the  Health  Center  and  given 
a  thorough  physical  and  mental  examination.  The  physicians 
urged  institutional  care  because  they  found  the  patient  men- 
tally defective  and  unable  to  provide  for  and  protect  him- 
self. It  was  their  opinion  he  would  always  be  a  public 
charge.  On  this  advice  he  was  committed  to  a  state  hospital 
for  the  insane.  Every  effort  was  made  to  locate  his  relatives 
but  without  success.  Who  this  man  is  or  where  he  hails 
from  no  one  knows.  How  often  Joseph  had  been  "passed 
on,"  before  he  reached  our  city,  no  one  knows.  What  suffer- 
ing, through  hunger,  gruffness  and  neglect,  this  mentally 
sick  boy  has  endured  no  one  can  find  out.  He  is  now  in  a 
hospital  having  the  care  that  his  handicapped  mind  and  body 
need,  but  it  was  accomplished  only  because  someone  at  the 
city's  threchold  took  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  job  was  done. 
By  starting  a  prompt  backfire  when  an  instance  of  passing 
on  is  detected,  by  a  continuous  process  of  education  which 
shows  the  suffering  inflicted  on  clients  and  the  unfair 
burdens  unloaded  on  communities  which  attend  this  practice 
of  community  shirking,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  can  in  time 
be  stamped  out. 
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Thus,  aside  from  the  giving  of  information  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  traTelers  aid  comes  to  be  not  a  new  kind  of 
job  with  a  new  class  of  clients,  but  a  casework  job  ap- 
proached from  a  new  and  sometimes  more  advantageous 
angle.  It  presents  the  same  problems  of  cooperation  and  of 
harmonizing  individual  and  community  interests  that  all 
case  work  presents.  It  too  presents  opportunities  to  strength- 
en the  weaker  parts  of  our  social  mechanism. 

KATHRYK  \V.  LAUSER 

Changing  Casework  ~  in  Terms 
of  St.  Louis 

OCCASIONALLY  one  finds  a  specimen  the  develop- 
ment of  which  sketches  in  bold  outlines  the  history 
of  its  congeners.  Such  is  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Associa- 
tion. Organized  in  1860,  this  society  antedated  by  a  few 
years  the  first  charity  organization  societies  and  belongs  in 
its  origins  with  the  New  York  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  and  the  -Boston  Provident  Associa- 
tion. It  arose  in  a  city  of  160,000  on  which  the  Civil  War 
had  cast  great  burdens.  The  annual  report  for  1863  record- 
ed that  "one-half  of  the  families  aided  were  widows.''  Non- 
sectarian,  interested  in  developing  means  of  self-support  for 
the  needy,  determined  to  discountenance  and  discourage  beg- 
ging and  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  the  society  was  then  in 
the  forefront  of  social  progress  and  liberal  thought.  As  the 
charity  organization  movement  spread  over  the  country,  it 
found  in  St.  Louis  a  going  concern  which  readily  accepted 
and  assimilated  the  new  principles  of  relief. 

Many  names  of  the  city's  more  public-spirited  citizens 
have  been  associated  with  the  society  from  its  beginning. 
Thus  solidly  constructed  it  has  stood  the  shock  of  several 
great  emergencies.  In  the  summer  of  1866  St.  Louis  was 
swept  by  an  epidemic  of  cholera;  in  1871  the  Chicago  fire 
started  a  flow  of  destitute  people  to  St.  Louis;  in  1872 
smallpox  broke  out;  in  1873  came  the  great  panic  with  its 
problems  of  distress  which  continued  for  several  years.  The 
1893  panic  was  hardly  over  when  in  1896  a  tornado  swept 
the  city  which  was,  up  to  that  time,  "the  greatest  calamity 
that  ever  befell  an  American  city."  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  obvious  needs  of  large  numbers  of  people  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  over-emphasized  the  inclination, 
still  all  too  prevalent,  to  identify  helping  with  giving  away 
material  things.  For  many  years  this  society  thought  large- 
ly in  terms  of  devising  ways  of  giving  them  economically 
and  of  determining  when  the  need  was  unquestionable.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  society's  existence,  nearly 
$300,000  were  spent  for  supplies — "flour,  cornmeal,  bread, 
potatoes,  meat,  coal,  wood,  shoes,  soup,  groceries  and  cloth- 
ing." In  1875  the  society  baked  in  its  own  ovens  276,593 
pounds  of  bread ! 

Even  in  the  earliest  days  the  society  was  not  wholly  en- 
grossed, however,  in  material  relief.  As  early  as  1864  there 
were  the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  an  employment  service. 
Each  visitor  of  the  society  was  supplied  with  "employment 
book?,''  one  for  recording  employment  opportunities  of 
which  the  visitor  might  learn,  the  other  for  noting  the  names 
of  those  seeking  employment.  In  1865  a  Provident  Penny 
Savings  Bank  was  opened ;  it  continued  up  to  very  recent 
years. 

The  winter  of  1892-1893  was  critical  and  important  in 
the  society's  history.  It  seems  then  to  have  taken  the  gen- 


eral direction  in  which  it  traveled  up  to  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  The  budget  was  nearly  doubled,  a  general  manager 
was  appointed  and  the  society  "opened  many  avenues  of 
help  of  a  nature  tending  toward  self-support  by  the  poor." 
A  wood-yard  was  opened  in  the  south  central  section  of  the 
city.  Meals,  clothing  and  lodging  "with  the  privilege  of 
baths"  were  given  in  payment  for  work  by  single  men  and 
supplies  of  food  and  fuel  to  those  who  were  heads  of  families. 
The  year  following  the  society  opened  sewing  rooms  and  a 
laundry  for  the  training  and  support  of  indigent  women. 
A  women's  lodge  and  a  day  nursery  followed.  A  cheap 
school  lunch  for  school  children  and  a  penny  lunch  for  men 
were  inaugurated.  A  shoemaking  department  was  opened. 
Legal  assistance  in  financial  difficulties,  rent  when  eviction 
was  impending  and  transportation  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  became  important  forms  of  assistance. 

Like  other  charity  organization  societies  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  the  Provident  Association  formed  the 
matrix  out  of  which  grew  a  pure  milk  commission,  a  tu- 
berculosis commission,  a  tenement  house  commission  and  a 
school  of  philanthropy.  The  Missouri  School  of  Social 
Economy  is  still  housed  in  the  Provident  Association's  build- 
ing. The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  the  Urban  League 
are  also  the  children  of  the  Provident. 

The  years  from  1910  to  1920  were  molded  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  the  association  had  acquired  a  rather  considera- 
ble outlay  of  property  of  which  the  central  building  was  the 
conspicuous  feature.  At  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  society,  held  in  November  1910,  the  building 
was  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  seemed  the  crowning  glory 
of  fifty  years  of  solid  endeavor.  The  chairman  reported 
that,  "We  have  our  own  clothing  rooms,  grocery  store 
and  coal-yards."  There  was  room  in  the  new  three-story 
central  building  for  the  women's  lodge,  the  day  nursery, 
the  serving  room,  the  laundry,  the  saving's  bank,  grocery  and 
clothing  room.  There  was  office  space  rufHcient  to  house 
all  of  the  society's  staff  of  social  workers  except  the  super- 
intendent of  the  men's  lodge.  The  work  of  caring  for  the 
families  was  divided  geographically  but  all  of  the  "districts" 
had  their  offices  at  headquarters. 

Just  when  everything  seemed  to  be  so  well  set  up,  came 
the  disturbing  suspicion  that  perhaps  the  operation  of  the 
industries,  the  lodges,  the  grocery  and  the  clothes  room  was 
holding  the  center  of  the  stage  somewhat  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  approaches  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  society's 
purpose — to  aid  the  poor  of  St.  Louis  "in  such  ways  as  shall 
be  deemed  most  judicious."  A«  early  as  1910  Francis  H. 
McLean,  then  of  the  Charity  Organization  Department  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  used  the  occasion  of  the  golden 
jubilee  to  drop  a  fly  in  the  ointment  by  remarking  that  fifty 
years  hence  "our  work  with  individual  families  ....  will 
make  our  work  of  today  appear  like  nothing  else  than  mere 
and  sheer  botch  work.  .  .  .  We  have  not  begun  to  treat 
families  adequately.  .  .  .  We  are  just  beginning  to  study- 
human  beings  rather  than  tons  of  coal  and  groceries."  Mr. 
McLean  was  confident  that  "the  end  of  the  fifty  years  will 
show  a  splendid  system  of  district  offices  in  St.  Louis"  where 
the  study  of  families  and  of  neighborhoods  would  be  carried 
on  at  clo?e  range. 

It  required  some  years  for  these  and  similar  seeds  to 
germinate  but  by  1916  Mr.  McLean  \vas  back  in  St.  Louis 
to  help  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  make  a  study 
of  all  phases  of  social  work  carried  on  in  the  city,  which 
included  a  general  survey  of  family  case  work.  Finally  in 
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1920  Mr.  McLean  went  over  the  Provident  Association's 
affairs  in  considerable  detail  and  made  a  long  series  of 
recommendations.  With  this,  the  end  of  the  older  order  came 
into  full  view.  Apparently  steady  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  case  work  of  the  society.  "Both  on  the  side  of  social 
inquiry  (investigation)  and  of  constructive  planning  and  the 
carrying  out  of  such  plans  do  the  records  indicate  high 
grade  work  on  the  whole."  In  the  case  planning,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean found  that  mental  and  physical  health  factors,  eco- 
nomic factors,  family  misunderstandings,  moral  conditions 
and  the  locating  of  responsibility  on  heads  of  families  and 
competent  relatives  seemed  to  have  been  well  done.  The 
case  work  was  weak  on  developing  recreational  and  avoca- 
tional  interests  for  the  families  and  children  and  on  reuniting 
broken  religious  ties.  In  common  with  case  workers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Provident  workers  were  giving 
scant  attention  to  plans  for  the  better  home  care  of  the 
feeble  minded,  for  many  of  whom  the  hope  for  custodial 
care  was  nil.  Record  writing  was  diffuse  and  failed  in 
many  instances  to  give  the  clear  pictures  necessary  for  ef- 
fective direction  of  effort.  As  a  method  of  evaluating  the 
society's  case  work,  it  was  recommended  that  at  the  end  of 
each  year  a  small  percentage  of  the  closed  cases  handled 
early  in  the  year  be  minutely  analyzed  by  the  district  super- 
intendents to  see  how  far  success  had  attended  the  worker's 
efforts  to  solve  both  the  specific  problems  of  health,  recrea- 
tion or  employment  and  the  far  more  difficult  problems 
which  grow  out  of  the  interaction  of  these  specific  factors 
of  welfare.  Here  the  Provident  Association  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  issues  of  the  highest  development  that 
case  work  has  thus  far  attained.  That  the  people  to  be 
assisted  were  personalities,  unique  products  of  the  medley 
of  forces  that  had  played  through  and  upon  them,  that  they 
were  more  than  hungry  stomachs  or  "defenceless  heads"  or 
shivering  bodies  and  that  each  of  these  personalities  had  a 
set  of  intimate  relationships  to  family  and  to  society  that  it 
might  be  well  to  study — these  ideas  began  to  filter  in. 

As  then  staffed,  the  association  seems  not  to  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  those  issues,  although  it  was  willing  to 
try,  as  evidenced  by  the  appointment  of  Irene  Liggett  of 
Philadelphia  as  supervisor  of  case-work.  To  her  goes  the 
credit  of  beginning  the  establishment,  during  the  years  of 
1921  to  1923,  of  case-work  standards  of  the  highest  order. 
And  now  the  old  objects  of  pride  are  no  more.  The 
central  building  is  for  sale.  The  lodges,  the  wood-yard, 
the  laundry,  the  shoe  shop  and  the  grocery  have  passed 
into  history.  The  passing  of  the  grocery  department  leaves 
behind  the  memory  of  several  diverting  episodes.  Depart- 
ment system  and  standardization  had  here  reigned  supreme. 
Up  to  a  year  ago,  groceries  were  issued  on  rations,  numbered 
one,  two  or  three.  In  January  1921,  ration  number  one 
cost  thirty-six  cents,  ration  number  two  cost  sixty-nine  cents 
and  ration  number  three  two  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents. 
They  were  calculated  to  fit  families  of  different  sizes  and 
were  both  issued  to  applicants  at  the  central  building  and 
delivered  by  the  society's  truck.  It  happened  occasionally 
that  some  kinds  of  supplies  could  be  purchased  at  a  great 
advantage  or  some  firm  would  donate  a  stock  of  some  com- 
modity. These  windfalls  would  be  immediately  apparent 
in  the  rations  and  for  a  time  beans  would  figure  heavily — or 
it  might  be  hominy.  A  story  is  told  of  one  family  that  had 
not  yet  learned  to  like  dishes  made  from  cornmeal,  but  ra- 
tion after  ration  brought  it  into  their  home  until  they  had 
accumulated  two  tubfuls  in  their  cellar!  One  day  an  old 


lady  presented  herself  at  the  grocery  window  and  obligingly 
returned  a  dozen  cans  of  baking  powder,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  exchange  them  for  something  more  useful. 

The  older  order  is  gone,  however,  and  the  new  is  in  full 
swing  under  the  leadership  of  Emil  Steger,  formerly  with 
the  United  Charities  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  He  comes 
to  the  society  just  when  much  that  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean and  Miss  Liggett  have  done  is  beginning  to  material- 
ize. Case-work  standards  rapidly  rising,  a  demonstration 
center  managed  cooperatively  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation where  students  from  educational  institutions  re- 
ceive training,  an  information  department  where  neighbor- 
hood conditions  and  social  facts  discovered  by  the  associa- 
tion's visitors  become  matters  of  record  and  are  brought  to- 
gether, the  beginning  of  district  organization  with  offices 
in  the  districts,  these  are  well  under  way. 

Among  the  society's  nine  geographical  districts  is  one  in 
which  the  population  is  almost  solidly  Negro.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact,  the  society  has  placed  the  district  office  in 
charge  of  a  Negro  superintendent  and  provided  for  it  a 
staff  of  Negro  visitors.  Thus  is  there  created  within  the 
society  some  opportunity  for  promotion  for  and  a  real  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  with  the  Negro  workers.  The  small 
sprinkling  of  white  families  in  this  area  is  assigned  to  the 
neighboring  white  districts.  Three  of  the  white  districts 
have  colored  visitors  for  their  colored  families. 

The  society's  new  department  of  research  and  extension 
will  take  care  of  its  case  records,  compile  its  statistics,  make 
special  research  studies  and  develop  its  publicity. 

And  finally  there  is  appreciation  of  the  duties  which  lie 
outside  St.  Louis  itself.  The  association  is  the  forwarding 
center  for  Missouri  of  requests  for  information  and  service 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  As  is  the  case  with  other 
states,  Missouri  has  many  towns,  villages  and  country  neigh- 
borhoods as  yet  without  interest  or  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. Many  of  these  places  breed  disease,  immorality  and 
defect  which  presently  find  their  way  to  the  city.  Moreover 
many  are  not  averse  to  encouraging  their  burdens  to  shift 
themselves  to  St.  Louis.  As  the  forwarding  center,  the 
association  hopes  to  introduce  these  communities  to  a  de- 
veloping code  of  social  ethics  in  shouldering  their  own 
burdens  and  better  still  to  show  them  how  they  can  use  the 
resources  of  their  state  and  their  own  community  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  and  tragic  suffering  of  their  own  people 
who  remain  at  home.  N.  R.  D. 


THE  TWENTY-NINE  remedial  loan  societies  of  the 
United  States  made  659,109  loans  which  aggregated  $38,778,- 
700  during  the  fiscal  year  1922-23.  The  expenses  of  these 
societies  totaled  $1,181,229  and  the  losses,  that  is,  the  unpaid 
loans,  $104,230.  The  paid-in  capital  aggregates  $15,879,203 
and  the  surplus  $5,984,506.  The  dividends  ranged  from  5  to 
8  per  cent  and  are  usually  up  to  the  maximum  set  either  volun- 
tarily by  the  society  or  by  the  state.  The  net  earnings  includ- 
ing dividends  totaled  $1,717,567.  There  are  many  variations 
in  the  practices  of  the  societies.  Small  discounts  when  loans 
are  made  are  charged  by  some  of  the  organizations.  These 
vary  among  the  societies  from  $  .50  on  a  loan  of  over  $10  to 
$6.25  on  $300.  For  the  average  loan  of  $83  the  usual  fee  is 
from  $1.50  to  $4.75.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  unpaid 
balances  ranges  from  ^  per  cent  per  month  when  liberty  bonds 
are  given  as  collateral  to  3^/2  per  cent  per  month  on  loans 
made  on  pledges.  Remedial  loan  societies  are  now  operating 
in  eightean  states  and  twenty-six  cities. 


EDUCATION 


Some  Unwritten  History  of  Farms 


history  of  the  United  States  is  so  brief  that 
even  the  vestigial  memories  of  men  grown  bookish 
retain  much  of  it.  We  may  still  talk  with 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War;  they  may  have  talked 
with  men  who  served  in  the  Revolution.  Three  generations 
of  but  thirty  years  each  carry  our  farm  families  back  to 
times  when  all  their  hay  was  mowed  by  scythes  and  all 
their  grain  was  reaped  by  cradles  and  sickles,  bound  by 
hand  and  thrashed  by  flails.  Historians  do  not  write  of 
such  matters,  but  they  are  talked  of  in  farm  homes;  many 
things  are  written  that  mean  less  to  the  fortunes  of  Amer- 
icans. 

A  grandfather  may  have  been  born  in  1832,  a  father  may 
have  been  born  in  1862,  and  a  son,  now  only  thirty,  may 
have  been  born  in  1892.  If  the  three  generations  have 
farmed  in  the  United  States,  they  have  differed  in  the 
fundamentals  of  their  education,  in  their  aspirations,  and 
in  their  ways  of  life.  Men  cen- 
turies apart  have  not  differed  so 
much  in  times  past ;  men  of  di- 
verse nations  and  even  races 
need  not  differ  so  much  today. 
The  grandfather  born  in 

1832   was   lawfully    a  man    in 

1853;  his  formative  years  in- 
cluded the  Mexican  War.  He 
was  a  pioneer  and  necessarily 
skilled  in  many  trades.  His 
father's  farm  provided  wool  and 
flax  or  cotton  for  the  family 

raiment ;  the  household  indus- 
tries included  spinning,  weaving, 

dressmaking       and       tailoring. 

Home-tanned     skins     of    farm 

animals  or   wild    animals  were 

shaped    at    home    into  harness, 

shoes,  caps  and  often  into  full 

costumes.  The  grandfather  was 

not  unschooled;  he  could  read, 

write    and    cipher;    his  reading 

was  not    limited    to   his  Bible, 

but   he    read  that   and 

did      not      doubt     its 

meaning.       Schooling 

was  a  small  part  of  his 

education.        He     had 

pride    in    his   skill     in 

farm  and  pioneer  crafts. 

He    was    ambidextrous 

with  the  axe  and  could 

stand  in  his  place    and 

fell  a  tree,    leaving    a 

low,  smooth  stump  that 

would     not    needlessly 

bother      his     plowing. 


He  could  hew  to  a  line,  and  could  build  a  log  house  with 
riven  shingles,  puncheon  floor  and  a  fire-place  that  would 
draw.  His  clearing  and  the  wilderness  about  it  would 
meet  all  needs  of  his  family  except  salt,  for  which  oc- 
casionally he  made  a  long  journey  carrying  furs  or  other 
articles  that  would  be  accepted  in  trade. 

The  grandfather's  heroes  included  Daniel  Boone  and 
Davy  Crockett.  Like  them,  he  sought  the  frontier.  He  had 
his  place  in  the  winning  of  the  West ;  he  would  not  have 
held  his  self-respect  if  he  had  not  done  his  part  to  make 
America  a  white  man's  country.  His  friends  who  left 
farming  temporarily  or  permanently  were  lured  as  he  was  to 
adventure.  Some  panned  gold  in  California ;  some  freighted 
with  ox  teams  across  the  Plains;  some  took  to  lumbering, 
rafting  their  logs  down  the  great  rivers.  The  story  of  their 
generation  is  told  in  farm  homes;  it  is  a  nobler  theme  than 
the  siege  of  Troy,  worthy  of  a  greater  Homer,  unless  we, 
who  have  no  Homer,  detract  from  its  significance  by 
unworthiness  of  comparison  with  the  civilization  that 
followed  the  siege. 

THE  grandfather's  son  is  assumed  to  have  been 
born  in  1862  and  so  to  have  reached  manhood  in 
1883.  His  time  was  less  migratory;  he  inherited  land 
that  his  father  had  won  from  the  wilderness,  and  his 
life  work  was  given  to  improving 
the  farm.  He  built  the  farm  build- 
ings, or  rather  he  paid  for  them; 
they  arc  of  purchased  materials 
and  mechanics'  work.  His  inter- 
ests were  in  improved  live-stock 
and  in  horse-drawn  implements 
that  replaced  hand  took.  The 
.-cythe  was  to  him  no  occasion  for 
vanity ;  he  could  use  it  in  a  way 
along  roads  and  in  odd  corners; 
but  his  way  was  cut  by  a  mowing- 
machine  and  windrowed  by  a  horse 
rake.  He  never  used  a  sickle  or  a 
cradle  in  his  grain;  such  tools 
were  not  on  his  farm.  He  learned 
to  bind  his  station  following  a 
reaper;  but  soon  the  self-binder 
made  even  that  craft  as  obsolete  as 
the  scythe.  He  never  learned  to 
swing  a  flail ;  the  thrashing-ma- 
chine always  came  to  trash  his 
grain.  He  grew  good  crops,  but 
he  marketed  them  as  live-stock  and 
his  pride  was  especially  in  his 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 

Some  of  his  friends  who  did  not 
farm  were  lured  to  pioneering  on 
new  frontiers,  but  many  were  at- 
tracted by  cities  or  by  towns  that 
grew  to  cities.  The  professions 
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were  open  to  them.  A  farm  boy  might  "read  law"  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  local  attorney  and  become  a  lawyer  as  Lincoln 
had;  he  might  "read  medicine"  for  a  year  under  the  local 
physician  as  a  part  of  a  medical  course.  He  might  become 
a  minister.  He  might  enter  business,  and  in  that  as  in 
the  professions  no  heights  were  inaccessible  to  ability  and 
application.  But  on  the  whole  no  career  seemed  better 
than  farming.  It  looked  to  men  of  this  father's  time  as 
it  looked  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  who  said :  "All  historic 
nobility  rests  on  possession  and  use  of  land."  The  father 
was  developing  an  estate  and  founding  a  landed  family  such 
as  in  England  would  have  been  humiliated  by  descent  to 
commerce  or  to  some  professions.  It  seems  odd  now  that 
there  was  such  a  vision,  but  there  was;  it  is  interpreted  in 
Vachel  Lindsay's  poem,  The  Proud  Farmer. 

THE  son  of  this  proud  farmer  has  farmed  his  father's 
acres  in  a  later  stage  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
New  and  effective  toll-gates  between  him  and  his  market 
have  kept  him  from  adding  to  his  barns  and  from  painting 
the  buildings  left  him  by  his  father.  Fine  live-stock  loses 
money  faster  than  he  can  afford;  it  has  become  a  toy  of 
millionaires.  Everywhere  in  the  world  nobility  and  gentry 
based  on  possession  and  use  of  land  fast  become  extinct; 
for  good  or  ill,  a  peasantry  inherits  the  earth.  Parcelling 
of  large  estates  even  by  confiscation  meets  with  no  effective 
or  spirited  resistance,  for  taxes  and  upkeep  everywhere 
leave  farm  rents  a  poor  resource  or  a  deficit.  Where  parcel- 
ling is  not  compelled,  it  is  earnestly  sought  by  owners  of 
farm  land.  In  America  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  farm 
land  is  a  buyer's  market;  he  can  buy  a  farm  for  less  than 
the  improvements  have  cost,  and  on  terms  that  would  not  be 
thought  of  in  a  sale  of  other  property.  Farm  values  are 
problematical.  When  5  per  cent  of  owners  found  oppor- 
tunity to  unload,  America  was  scandalized  by  the  "boom." 
Those  who  bought  are  pitied  as  are  those  who  neglected  to 
sell  or  could  not  find  buyers. 

The  pioneer  hoped  that  his  descendants  would  profit  by 
his  labors.  American  farming  is  not  done  by  aspirants  to 
peasant  status.  Even  immigrants  of  peasant  stock  have  come 
to  America  hoping  to  improve  their  fortunes.  They  came 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  remain  peasants;  to  escape 
peasant  status,  their  children  now  migrate  to  cities.  In 
1922,  migration  from  American  farms  exceeded  migration 
to  them  by  1,120,000. 

Young  men  and  women  of  farm  families  are  the  first  to 
leave.  The  farmer  now  thirty  years  old  is  reluctant  to 
abandon  land  that  his  grandfather  and  his  father  gave  the 
work  of  their  lives  to  change  from  wilderness  to  a  white 
man's  homestead.  His  grandfather  could  work  in  many 
trades;  he  knows  none.  His  father's  skill  in  farming  is 
his,  but  it  has  become  no  way  to  distinction  and  pride,  or 
even  to  comfort.  His  youth  is  gone,  the  professions  have 
become  standardized,  and  he  cannot  enter  one  of  them. 
He  stays  on  his  land  if  he  can.  He  does  not  hire  help ; 
he  can  not  pay  city  wages  because  he  and  his  family  cannot 
make  as  much  as  a  city  laborer  is  paid.  The  farm  hands  of 
New  York  number  60  per  cent  less  in  1923  than  in  1916; 
there  is  now  one  farm  hand  to  six  farms.  The  farmer  does 
not,  because  he  cannot,  buy  machinery  to  meet  the  deprecia- 
tion of  what  he  has.  He  drifts  toward  the  man  with  the  hoe, 
and  his  interest  turns  to  labor-saving  grass  and  sheep. 

The  farmer's  sons  cnn  no  longer  enter  professions  as  Lin- 
coln became  a  lawyer.  Exceptional  provisions  are  theoretic. 


rather  than  real.  To  practice  medicine  requires  at  least 
four  years  in  a  medical  college,  and  to  enter  the  medical 
college  requires  at  least  four  years  of  preliminary  schooling 
away  from  home.  The  country  doctor  no  longer  is  recog- 
nized as  competent  to  teach;  in  fact  he  has  gone  from  the 
country  and  no  one  seeks  his  once  honored  place.  The 
changes  may  be  beneficial.  The  more  standardized  physician 
may  be  better  than  the  less  standardized ;  but  the  country 
now  has  neither,  and  the  profession  is  inaccessible  to  farm 
boys.  The  more  standardized  higher  education  may  be  bet- 
ter than  the  less  standardized ;  but  if  the  farm  boy  now 
seeks  higher  education,  he  must  seek  it  away  from  the  farm 
to  which  he  does  not  return. 

Ways  into  business  have  changed  like  ways  into  profes- 
sions. Big  business  has  absorbed  what  it  could ;  the  little 
businesses  that  are  left  are  businesses  that  stay  little.  The 
farm  boy  leaves  the  farm  to  escape  peasantry;  he  leaves 
without  a  trade,  a  profession  or  a  business.  Very  rarely  he 
works  his  way  through  high  school  and  college  to  a  white 
collar  job ;  but  commonly  he  accepts  the  lot  of  the  unskilled. 
When  unemployment  comes, 'he  goes  where  employment  is 
said  to  be;  the  I.  W.  W.  gains  a  recruit.  In  one  way 
only  is  the  modern  farm  boy  likely  to  have  a  better  chance. 
He  has  grown  up  among  machines  as  his  father  among 
horses  and  his  grandfather  among  hand  tools.  The  farm 
boy  of  our  time  knows  the  steam  traction  engine  that  runs 
the  thrasher  and  the  silo-filler;  he  knows  the  gasoline  or 
kerosene  tractor  and  all  the  machinery  for  which  it  gives 
power.  He  knows  the  cars  and  trucks  that  have  proved 
more  economical  than  horses  on  the  long  country  roads. 
The  gifted  and  ambitious  farm  boy  in  the  city  is  likely  now 
to  be  found  among  machines.  It  is  an  age  of  machines, 
and  some  think  that  in  the  end  they  will  serve  those  who 
make  and  use  them.  That  is  a  chance  farm  boys  have. 

FARMERS,  once  known  as  conservative,  are  known  now 
as  radical.  It  is  mystifying,  since  the  farmer  is  a  capitalist 
and  an  employer  of  labor.  The  accepted  explanation  is 
hysteria,  brought  on  by  too  much  leisure  for  thinking.  The 
explanation  may  be  right,  but  explanations  are  not  produc- 
ing cotton.  Whether  they  will  produce  wheat  is  to  be 
tried  next.  Reducing  the  population  is  advocated.  Rela- 
tions between  population  and  food-supply  seem  clear;  the 
two  decrease  or  increase  together,  and  either  process  may 
go  far.  If  many  farmers  come  to  town  or  revert  to  hand 
tools,  population  will  decrease;  but  the  farmer  who  comes 
to  town  may  not  be  cured  of  his  radicalism.  The  farmer 
who  stays  may  be;  the  remaining  cotton-field  Negro  and  the 
man  with  the  hoe  are  not  radical.  The  past  has  included 
eras  when  mankind  consisted  wholly  of  conservatives  like 
these.  In  Europe  the  opinion  prevails  that  another  such 
era  has  begun.  Primitive  agriculture  is  advancing  from 
eastern  Europe  to  the  weft;  it  has  won  the  most  of  the 
continent.  From  the  stage  of  primitive  agriculture,  "after 
some  centuries  of  repose,"  says  Bertrand  Russell,  "it  will  be 
possible  to  begin  reconstruction,  as  in  Charlemagne's  time." 
As  in  Charlemagne's  time  and  always,  the  new  nobility  of 
the  reconstruction  may  rest  on  possession  and  use  of  land. 

Advisors  of  American  farmers  are  counselling  them  to 
diversify  their  products,  which  inevitably  means  the  sub- 
stituting of  hand-work  for  machine-work  with  such  dimin- 
ished production  as  that  change  would  bring  to  any  other 
industry.  Farmers  are  urged  to  supply  more  of  their  home 
and  farm  needs  from  the  farm ;  the  suggestion  is  practical 


Woodnn  tj  1.  1.  Lintes 


The  homestead  vzhich  a  grandfather  von  from  the  valdemess.  <okich  a  father  spent  his  life  in  building  up  and  stabilizing  against 
the  future  of  himself  and  his  family,  stands  nova  in  v:ant  of  the  ordinary  repair  and  improvement  tshich  the  sou  «ai«    has   in- 
herited cannot  a:?e  it. 


and  finds  respome.  The  farm  that  buys  little  has  little 
to  sell,  for  labor  is  the  limiting  factor  and  time  given  to 
incidentals  is  taken  from  staple  products  for  which  the 
farm  is  better  adapted  and  equipped.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  the  way  European  farmers  are  taking,  the  ancient  way 
to  permanence  and  stability.  It  has  proved  remedial  of 
excessive  leisure,  production  and  population.  But  wooden 
shoes  are  not  acceptable  to  American  farm  boys;  and  their 
inspiration  is  now  not  Boone  or  Lincoln  but  Henry  Ford. 
The  farmer,  it  is  said,  must  solve  his  own  problems. 
They  are  complex  and  he  is  isolated ;  like  the  cotton-field 
Negro,  he  solves  them  by  moving;  his  preliminary  efforts 
in  politics  are  negligible.  Bread  from  American  wheat 
costs  about  twice  as  much  in  America  as  in  England.  When 
the  supply  of  wheat  becomes  inadequate,  as  the  supply  of 
cotton,  the  farmer's  problems  will  concern  others  who  will 
consider  the  possibility  of  restoring  farming  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  bread.  The  Negro  illustrates  that  farm- 
ing is  not  easily  restored :  civilizations  have  found  that  the 
process  takes  longer  than  they  can  wait.  Economists  and 
sociologist?  in  agricultural  colleges  might  give  timely  help 
if  trustees  were  eliminated;  but  trustees  are  there  to  see 
that  they  do  not  give  it.  Farm  papers  might  help,  but  it 
would  not  be  good  business.  Manifestly  country  life  might 
have  the  economic  basis  that  it  lacks,  and  manifestly  farm 
neighborhood*  need  not  be  rural  slums.  Great  things  in 
small  communities  are  possible ;  Plato  thought  Athens  too 
big.  and  it  was.  CLAXK.E  F.  ANSLEY 


World  Civics  in  the  Schools 

IN  a  report  of  the  World  Education  Conference,  at  San 
Francisco  (see  The  Survey,  August  15,  1923,  p.  541), 
its  author  puts  some  pertinent  questions:  "Does  education 
educate?  What  education  is  it  that  we  are  talking  about — 
education  by  schools  and  schoolmasters?  Or  shall  we  look 
for  saving  grace  in  education  outside  and  beyond  the  schools? 
If  the  latter  is  the  problem  of  the  schoolmaster,  then  before 
he  buckles  on  his  armor  to  wage  battle  upon  social  disorders, 
let  him  clean  house  and  make  school  education  effective." 

There  has  been  a  great  "housecleaning"  in  civic  education 
in  the  last  few  years.  Among  other  things,  it  is  now  pretty 
widely  accepted  that  training  for  citizenship  cannot  be 
achieved  through  formal  textbook  instruction;  that  instruc- 
tion must  be  supplemented  by  children's  activities;  and  that 
the  citizen  in  training  must  be  thoroughly  conscious,  through 
experience  as  w-ell  as  instruction,  of  the  common  purposes, 
the  interdependence,  the  necessity  and  available  means  of 
organized  cooperation  in  community  life.  In  the  field  of 
civic  or  social  education,  at  least,  we  must  look  for  saving 
grace  outside  and  beyond  school  books  if  not  beyond  the 
schools. 

It  was  during  his  efforts  as  a  schoolmaster  to  assist  at  the 
house-cleaning  in  his  own  department  of  civic  education  that 
the  writer  made  acquaintance  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
new  "community  civics"  before  the  Junior  Red  Cross  was 
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born.  But  the  Junior  Red  Cross  added  materially  to  the 
extent  and  variety  of  activities  by  which  school  children 
could  gain  experience  in  organized,  purposeful  cooperation 
for  social  ends.  In  addition  to  this,  it  offered  a  corrective 
to  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  the  new  "community  civics," 
viz.,  that  toward  too  narrow  application  to  local  community 
relations.  This  corrective  was  obtained  during  the  Great 
War  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the  educational  values  of  it 
were  much  talked  of  at  the  time.  Since  the  war,  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  alone  has  perpetuated  the  achievement  on  a  scale 
at  all  comparable  to  the  war-time  experience.  Five  million 
children,  at  the  present  time,  in  125,000  schoolrooms  dis- 
tributed in  every  state  and  territory  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  leadership  of  125,000  teachers,  in  rural  and  city 
schools,  including  native  Americans  and  foreign-born,  all 
working  consciously  together  for  national  ideals  and  pur- 


poses 


Moreover,  the  program  of  this  organization  is  such  that 
its  membership  is  constantly  having  instilled,  by  instruction 
and  by  experience,  the  lesson  that  cooperation  in  service  for 
the  common  good  is  the  foundation  of  normal  life  in  all  its 
departments.  Than  this,  there  is  no  more  vital  or  funda- 
mental civic  lesson. 

Adolescent  Citizens 

The  problems  of  the  world  will  not  be  solved  by  lessons 
in  civics.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  the  hope  of  the  future 
rests  largely  with  the  younger  generation ;  or  that  the  suc- 
cess with  which  this  younger  generation  grapples  with  the 
problems  of  world  relations  will  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  civic  education  it  receives.  A  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  schools  and  schoolmasters  to  do  everything  possible 
for  the  promotion  of  what  has  been  called  "world  civics." 
But  efforts  at  "world  civics"  will  be  seriously  handicapped 
unless  some  means  are  available  to  provide  both  motive  and 
opportunity  for  cooperative  international  contacts  on  the  part 
of  growing  citizens. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  affords  such  means.  It  is  in  the 
schools  with  a  mechanism  and  a  program  available  for  effec- 
tive operation  in  so  far  as  the  schools  desire  to  use  them. 
The  idea  of  using  this  mechanism  for  international  school 
correspondence  was  forced  upon  the  organization  because 
European  children  spontaneously  began  to  use  it  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  good  will  evidenced  by  American 
children. 

From  the  outposts  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross 
in  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe  there  came  in  increas- 
ing number  friendly  messages,  often  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphs and  other  illustrative  articles.  The  American  Junior 
Red  Cross  would  have  defaulted  had  it  not  made  this  mate- 
rial available  to  the  schools  for  which  it  was  intended.  That 
it  filled  a  widely  felt  need  in  the  curriculum  is  evident  from 
its  steady  growth.  For  at  the  end  of  the  past  school  year 
more  than  2,500  schools  were  engaged  in  correspondence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  This  takes 
no  account  of  similar  correspondence  between  schools  of  other 
nations  in  which  the  United  States  had  no  part,  but  all 
through  channels  of  the  appropriate  Junior  Red  Cross 
Societies.  Since  this  correspondence  is  between  schools  or 
classes,  the  number  of  individual  children  involved  certainly 
exceeded  100,000  and  perhaps  amounted  to  double  that 
number. 

The  correspondence  is  not  limited  to  letters  and  post-cards 
but  includes  materials  of  wide  variety.  The  "portfolio"  is 


an  increasingly  common  form  of  correspondence.  An  entire 
class  joins  in  preparing  a  portfolio,  in  which  are  bound  to- 
gether letters,  descriptive  articles,  photographs,  illustrations 
and  articles  clipped  from  magazines,  samples  of  school  work, 
and  many  other  things  illustrative  of  the  life  of  school  and 
community.  And  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  plan 
of  correspondence  is  the  fact  that  it  is  between  classes  and 
not  between  individuals.  It  is  the  group  effort  which  affords 
a  large  part  of  its  educational  value.  The  entire  class  co- 
operates in  purposeful  effort  in  which  all  take  peculiar  pride. 
To  explain  American  environment,  customs  and  institutions 
requires  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  children,  judgment  in 
selecting  facts  and  skill  in  presentation.  The  correspondence 
thus  becomes  an  ally  of  the  teacher  for  it  provides  objective 
and  stimulus  for  much  of  the  regular  school  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  material  received  in  exchange  from 
abroad  tends  to  increase  the  appreciation  of  American  chil- 
dren for  the  abilities  of  foreign  children,  adds  to  parts  of 
the  world  hitherto  vaguely  known  a  new  element  of  realism 
and  human  interest,  and  richly  supplements  the  textual  mate- 
rials of  many  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

"The  Only  Window" 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  international 
school  correspondence  as  conducted  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
grew  out  of  and  is  interwoven  with  a  program  of  service 
and  friendly  cooperation.  American  and  European  educators 
alike  have  seized  upon  it  for  this  reason.  In  Central  Europe, 
where  there  is  such  bitterness  among  neighbors  and  where  so 
many  influences  exist  to  perpetuate  hatred  in  children,  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  been  called  "the  only  window  through 
which  light  is  coming."  Superintendent  Wilson  of  Berkley 
emphasized  the  importance  of  this  when  he  said  at  the 
World  Conference,  "The  human  interest  and  concern  cluster- 
ing about  trying  to  render  service  to  someone  needing  it 
would  soon  disappear  without  the  good  offices  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  and  the  fundamental  services  objectives  of  that 
great  organization.  These  needs  have  given  heart,  soul,  and 
deep  purpose  to  all  pupil  activities  growing  out  of  aiding 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  do  its  work." 

From  the  constant  stream  of  international  school  corre- 
spondence there  floated  to  the  surface,  the  other  day,  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  school  in  Minnesota  from  the  Albanian 
Vocational  School  in  Tirana,  Albania.  The  first  paragraph 
reads : 

Dear  American  Friends: 

Today  Noloc  Logoceci  received  five  letters  from  your  school, 
and  he  gave  me  yours  to  answer.  He  is  my  schoolmate  and 
good  friend.  He  is  a  Catholic,  and  I  am  a  Mohammedan,  but 
we  never  quarrel  about  religion.  I  think  that  religion  is  in 
our  heart,  and  is  shown  by  our  work,  the  name  doesn't  mat- 
ter; don't  you  think  so? 

Albania  and  America 

The  Albanian  Vocational  School,  established  with  the 
assistance  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  has  been  said 
to  stand  in  the  minds  of  Albanians  "second  only  to  their 
achievement  of  independence."  Apart  from  the  friendly 
relations  that  it  is  cementing  between  Albania  and  America, 
it  is  an  influence  for  uniting  all  Albanians,  regardless  of 
class  or  creed,  in  concerted  effort  for  national  progress. 
"We  have  come  to  understand,"  writes  one  of  these  boys, 
"that  cooperation  advances  the  people.  No  one  doubts  that 
from  now  on  we  shall  not  have  troubles  and  that  everybody 
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will  begin  to  work  in  good  earnest  as  \ve  boys  are  now  doing 
to  repay  in  the  only  way  we  can  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  Juniors." 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  "gives  heart,  soul,  and  deep 
pu-pose"  to  the  international  school  correspondence  herein 
described. 

In  the  report  of  the  World  Conference  from  which  quota- 
tion was  made  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  there  is 
a  section  under  the  caption,  "The  Zealots  Scramble  Aboard," 
in  which  it  is  said  that  "the  first  of  these  hasty  boardings  met 
disaster.  It  was  an  attempt  to  secure  international  endorse- 
ment by  the  conference  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  method  of 
school  correspondence.  .  .  .  The  proposal  for  an  ignorant 
endorsement  was  vigorously  thrown  overboard."  This  report 
of  the  demise  of  the  resolution  endorsing  the  plan  of  school 
correspondence  presented  at  the  conference  is  "greatly  exag- 
gerated." Nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  "prescribe  that 
every  nation  in  the  world  should  forthwith  adopt  this  par- 
ticular method  exclusively."  Though  the  resolution  first 
submitted  carried  the  name  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  its 
representatives  gladly  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  of  two 
or  three  individuals  that  explicit  mention  of  one  organization 
might  seem  to  discriminate  against  others,  and  themselves 
offered  a  revision  of  the  first  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  it  is  recognized  that  in  a  complete  educational 
process  textbooks  must  be  supplemented  by  fresh  material  from 
other  sources  and  instruction  must  be  supplemented  by  habit- 
forming  activities  in  which  the  children  participate;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  ends  are  now  being  achieved  in  the  schools 
of  many  countries  through  the  organized  exchange  between 
classes  of  articles  of  various  kinds  including  correspondence 
that  interpret  the  life  of  different  communities  to  each  other; 
therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  this  conference  endorse  the 
development  of  such  international  school  correspondence  and 
the  appointment  of  an  educational  representative  in  each 
country  to  cooperate  with  all  agencies  equipped  to  work  with 
the  schools  in  the  promotion  and  execution  of  similar  pro- 
grams. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  repeatedly  on  record  as  be- 
lieving that  the  sole  function  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  to 
be  simply  a  tool  at  hand  for  the  schools,  to  be  used  in  co- 
operation with  the  educational  equipment  of  the  country 
only  when  and  as  the  schools  themselves  desire.  Thousands 
of  school  officials  are  also  on  record  as  believing  that  the 
educational  values  of  its  program,  especially  as  regards  its 
plan  of  international  school  correspondence,  are  of  great 
value  to  teachers,  pupils  and  the  general  public,  including 
the  future  public  of  coming  generations.  Among  these 
officials  is  State  Superintendent  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  of 
Maine,  chairman  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  which  organ- 
ized the  World  Conference,  who  alone  was  responsible  for 
including  "international  school  correspondence  as  conducted 
by  the  Junior  Red  Cross"  in  the  agenda  of  the 
conference. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  as  an  organization  was  represented 
at  the  World  Conference  by  invitation  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  questions;  and  that  it  answered  the  questions 
satisfactorily  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  inter- 
national school  correspondence  which  it  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  in  a  position  to  develop  was  endorsed — with 
full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  large  number  present  dur- 
ing the  extended  discussion  of  the  subject. 

ARTHUR  \V.  DUNV 


The   Laurel  Tree 


APOLLO  the  great  god  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  was  one 
day  walking  in  the  valley  and  as  he  was  Halting  along  its 
banks  he  saw  Cupid  the  little  god  of  love  sitting  on  bank 
playing  with  his  arrows  and  some  of  his  arrows  had  points 
of  gold  and  some  points  of  lead  but  they  were  all  very 
small  and  to  Apollo  only  looked  lite  pretty  play-things  and 
Apollo  said  of  what  use  are  those  little  arrows  nith  mine 
have  just  killed  this  big  Serpent  which  lived  in  the  caves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  Cupid  did  not  like  to  hear 
his  arrows  made  fun  of  so  he  left  Apollo  and  flew  away 
nith  them  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Greece  now  just 
at  this  time  the  beautiful  little  girl  of  the  river-god  came 
walking  through  the  valley  it  was  the  spot  she  loved  best 
on  earth  even  the  flowers  which  grew  there  teem  to  know 
her  and  lift  up  their  heads  as  she  passed  by  she  would  climb 
the  mountain  every  morning  to  see  the  sun-gods  golden 
chariot  rise  and  ride  across  the  sky  and  would  watch  it  sink 
to  rest  in  the  evening  now  just  at  this  time  little  Cupid  on 
the  mountain  above  saw  her  coming  and  in  a  play-ful  mood 
shot  a  golden  arrow  straight  at  her  and  in  some  way  or 
other  it  made  her  afraid  and  she  felt  she  must  run  away 
it  was  Cupids  turn  now  so  taking  aim  he  shot  golden  arrow 
at  Apollo  and  wounded  him  now  just  at  this  time  Apollo 
saw  the  little  girl  running  as  fast  as  she  could  through  the 
valley  Apollo  was  charmed  with  her  beauty  and  called  to 
her  to  stop  as  she  would  not  Apollo  ran  quickly  after  her 
she  ran  on  and  on  till  she  felt  too  weary  to  go  any  farther 
she  lay  down  and  called  to  her  father  the  river-god  to  help 
her  the  flowing  stream  at  once  passed  over  her  and  when 
Apollo  came  up  to  the  place  where  he  last  sou'  her  there 
was  only  a  beautiful  laurel  tree  with  glossy  green  leaves 
Apollo  always  loved  that  tree  it  was  all  that  left  to  him 
of  Daphne  for  that  was  her  name  He  wore  its  leaves  as  a 
crown  and  as  they  were  ever  green  so  was  his  love  for  the 
lost  Daphne  ever  fresh  and  bright. 

THE  author  of  this  little  story  was  six  years  and  eight 
months  old  when  she  wrote  it.  She  had  heard  the 
story  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  read  aloud  once.  Her  teacher, 
reporting  the  facts,  says:  "She  remembered  the  story  ab- 
solutely without  the  slightest  help  to  assist  in  spelling  a 
word." 

The  author  is  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  common  schools  of 
Gloucestershire,  England.  She  has  been  taught  according 
to  the  methods  of  the  Parents'  National  Educational  Union, 
developed  by  Charlotte  Mason,  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
now  being  widely  used  in  many  of  the  schools  of  England, 
notably  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Franklin,  honorary  organizing 
secretary  of  the  P.  N.  E.  U.,  and  H.  W.  Household,  secre- 
tary of  education  for  Gloucestershire,  are  now  in  America 
lecturing  before  educational  audiences  on  this  method.  The 
fundamentals  of  this  method  are,  in  brief: 

1.  Children  are  born  persons. 

2.  They  are  not  born  either  good  or  bad,  but  with  possi- 
bilities for  good  and  evil. 

3.  The  principles  of  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
obedience  on  the  other,  are  natural,  necessary  and  funda- 
mental ;  but — 

4.  These  principles  are  limited  by  the  respect  due  to  the 
personality  of  children,  which  must  not  be  encroached  upon, 
whether  by  direct  use  of  fear  or  love,  suggestion  or  influence, 
or  by  undue  play  upon  any  one  desire. 

5.  Therefore,  we  are  limited  to  three  educational  instru- 
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merits — the  atmosphere  of  environment,  the  discipline  of 
habit,  and  the  presentation  of  living  ideas.  The  P.  N.  E. 
U.  motto  is:  "Education  is  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline  and 
a  life." 

The  child's  mind  is  no  mere  sac  to  hold  ideas;  but  is 
rather,  if  the  figure  may  be  allowed,  a  spiritual  organism, 
with  an  appetite  for  all  knowledge.  Hence,  the  child  must 
be  given  a  full  and  generous  curriculum,  made  up  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  vital.  This  knowledge  "should  be  communicated 
in  well-chosen  language,"  because  the  child's  attention  "re- 
sponds naturally  to  what  is  conveyed  in  literary  form." 
But  since  reproduction  is  essential  to  assimilation,  all  knowl- 
edge should  be  "told  back,"  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
"after  a  single  reading  or  hearing."  In  this  way,  the  story 
reproduced  above  was  told  back  in  writing  after  a  single 
hearing. 

There  are  other  elements  in  the  method  which  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  at  this  time.  Any  one  interested  in 
further  study  of  the  program  of  the  P.  N.  E.  U.  may  com- 
municate with  the  association  at  26  Victoria  Street,  (S. 
W.  i ) ,  London. 


# 


MANY  recent  events  have  emphasized  the  significance  of  the 
automobile  as  an  instrument  of  education  and  as  a  stimulator 
of  what  we  may  call  "education  for  real  life."  Boys  must  keep 
up  with  their  classmates  in  the  great  school  of  life,  even  though 
they  may  have  to  steal  the  "credits."  For  example,  one  Phila- 
delphia boy  (according  to  the  Evening  Public  Ledger  of  Oct. 
27)  has  stolen  three  high-priced  cars  this  year.  He  needed  a 
car  in  order  to  make  good  with  his  girl.  His  arrest  did  not 
disconcert  him  in  the  least.  Though  but  seventeen  years  old 
he  took  his  medicine  with  a  laugh.  In  his  cell  at  the  police 
station  he  wrote:  "The  latest  song,  'No  matter  how  deaf  you 
are  you  will  get  your  hearing  in  the  morning'  by  Judge  Mc- 
Devitt.  The  speedometer  said  seventy-five  miles  an  hour.  The 
constable  said  is  was  a  hundred.  The  natives  said  it  was  a 
crime.  His  friends  said  it  with  flowers."  Few  schools  are 
able  to  show  such  emphatic  results! 

LUMBER  SALESMEN  and  dry-kiln  experts  from  all  over 
the  country  have  just  completed  a  short  course  in  the  uses  and 
properties  of  woods  given  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  About  seventy  scientists  arc 
engaged  continuously  in  this  laboratory  in  studying  the  uses  and 
properties  of  woods,  and  in  teaching  short  courses  to  interested 
groups  from  all  over  the  world.  They  have  been  studying,  in 
recent  months,  the  problem  of  "marine  borer,"  the  chief  enemy 
of  harbor  wharves.  On  the  west  coast  these  devastating  borers 
have  done  such  spectacular  things  as  setting  a  whole  wharf 
free  to  sail  out  to  sea  when  a  heavy  boat  tugged  at'  its  moor- 
ings. Another  problem  is  that  of  making  a  satisfactory  pulp 
to  supply  "linen"  paper  for  currency.  Since  the  country  is 
failing  to  plant  forests  as  fast  as  they  are  being  used,  the 
problem  of  conservation  and  use  becomes  extremely  im- 
portant. 

A  RECENT  investigation  of  the  condition  of  health  of  school 
children  in  Berlin  showed  that  in  one  district  in  1922  almost 
10  per  cent  of  the  school  entrants  had  to  be  kept  back  from 
school  on  account  of  poor  health,  against  2.1  per  cent  in 
1913.  27.2  per  cent  of  school  entrants  of  the  same  district 


were  found  to  have  a  "poor"  constitution;  in  1913  only  13.9 
per  cent;  a  "good"  constitution  was  found  in  1922  in  15.8  per 
cent  cases,  in  1913  in  45.1  per  cent.  In  another  district  of 
Berlin  1.5  per  cent  of  the  school  children  showed  pronounced 
tuberculosis  in  1914;  this  rate  increased  gradually  until  it 
reached  3.2  per  cent  in  1922.  The  tuberculosis  mortality  rate 
of  children  under  14  years  in  Berlin  was  .41  per  1,000  living 
children  of  the  same  age  in  1913,  and  1.06  in  1922.  Alto- 
gether there  are  about  15,000  tuberculosis  children  in  Berlin 
among  the  half-million  school  children  of  that  city.  In  one 
district  53.5  per  cent  of  the  school  graduates  were  found  in 
"good"  condition  in  1913  and  35.2  per  cent  in  1922;  the  per- 
centage of  those  in  "bad"  condition  was  4.9  per  cent  in  1913 
and  17  per  cent  in  1922.  In  the  same  district  8.1  per  cent  of 
the  school  graduates  were  either  tuberculous  or  suspected  as 
being  so  in  1913  and  15  per  csnt  in  1922. 

AN  INTERESTING  experiment  in  the  psychology  of  learning 
has  recently  been  made  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  in  connection  with  teaching  recruits  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  radio  code.  On  May  I,  sixty  enlisted  men  started  to 
master  the  code.  After  four  weeks  twelve  were  found  to  be 
below  the  requirements.  J.  N.  Phinney,  instructor  in  the 
course,  then  suggested  that  a  special  class  be  made  up  of  all 
students  who  were  in  danger  of  failing  and  that  they  be  required 
to  bring  their  bedding  and  sleep  on  the  tables  in  the  radio  class- 
room, wearing  the  regulation  radio  helmets  all  night;  and  that 
operators  be  kept  on  watch,  repeating  the  same  lesson  assign- 
ment at  a  constant  speed  until  morning.  Twenty  students  took 
part.  Students  were  requested  to  repeat  aloud  each  character 
as  it  was  received  until  they  became  sleepy  and  then  to  continue 
thinking  them  until  they  went  to  sleep.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  students  were  tested,  and  another  test  was 
made  later  the  same  day.  Of  the  twelve  who  had  been  pre- 
viously marked  unsatisfactory,  ten  had  made  improvements 
ranging  from  one  half  a  word  to  five  words  a  minute.  The 
two  who  failed  had  expressed  the  belief  that  the  experiment 
was  nonsense  and  had  refused  to  take  it  seriously. 

SHOULD  STUDENTS  be  infested  in  their  own  education? 
This  question  is  being  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  students 
of  the  New  School  of  Social  Research,  New  York  City.  The 
students'  cooperative  association  has  taken  the  responsibility 
for  organizing  and  financing  a  course  which  was  specially  called 
for  by  the  students  themselves.  By  means  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion, the  association  found  out  what  line  of  work  the  students 
most  desired  for  the  year  1923-24,  outside  the  lines  already 
promised  by  the  faculty.  They  arranged  for  this  course,  found 
an  instructor  for  it,  registered  the  students  for  it  and  guaranteed 
the  expenses  of  the  course.  The  faculty  and  administrative 
authorities  have  cooperated,  but  the  initiative  has  been  taken 
entirely  by  the  students.  The  course  selected  is  one  on  "Nine- 
teenth Century  Thought";  the  instructor  is  Professor  Morris 
Cohen  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION  has  re- 
cently ruled  that  the  term  "student"  shall  be  defined  to  mean 
"an  otherwise  admissible  alien  who  seeks  temporary  admission 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  recognized 
institution  of  higher  education  as  a  regular  matriculated  stu- 
dent." When  satisfactory  evidence  covering  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented, such  students  may  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  exclusion  laws.  "Temporary  admission"  as  used  in  the 
new  order  means  not  more  than  one  year;  but  the  period  may 
be  extended  if  the  alien  maintains  the  status  of  a  student. 
Arrangements  for  such  tempojary  admission  may  be  made  by 
the  prospective  student  before  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States. 
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The  Sweatshop  on  the  Spanish  Main 


IMAGINE   yourself  turning  a  corner  in   the  city  of 
Ponce,  now  four  centuries  old,  and  coming  face  to 
face  with  a  modern  concrete  building,  one  tall  story 
high,   from  which   comes  the   familiar  sound   of  the 
power-driven  sewing  machine,   and   reading  over  the   door 
"A.  Blaustein  &  Co.,  Blouse  Manufacturers." 

Nothing  but  the  sound  and  the  name  is  familiar.  There 
are  no  overshadowing  brick  walls,  no  dark  windows,  no 
stuffy  low-ceiled  workrooms.  Half -latticed  doors  and  win- 
dows admit  the  bright  sunlight  from  all  four  sides;  trade 
winds  that  blow  twelve  months  in  the  year  fan  the  work- 
under  the  high  ceiling  a  cushion  of  air  as  deep  as  a 
full  story  in  an  ordinary  city  building  deflects  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Fancy  if  you  can  palm  trees  loaded  with  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas  lusciously  ripe  on  the  stem,  spreading  guavas 
bent  with  their  delicate  fruit  and  a  wealth  of  other  tropical 
growth  close  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  you  will  have 
a  picture  of  surroundings  such  as  palaces — out  of  the  tropics 
— cannot  boast. 

The  pleasing  environment  fades  from  the  mind,  how- 
ever, when  a  local  business  man  at  your  elbow  remarks 
with  unction  on  the  progress  manufacturing  is  making  in 
Porto  Rico.  You  remember  the  saying  that  the  constitu- 
tion follows  the  flag,  but  listening  to  the  monotonous  hum 
of  the  machines  you  are  unable  to  keep  back  the  cynical 
thought  that,  where  profits  invite,  the  sweatshop  follows  too. 
With  the  constitution  there  came  to  Porto  Rico  medical 
science,  education,  prison  reform,  law  enforcement  and  social 
order.  But  when,  after  these,  there  appeared  the  old, 
familiar  face  of  the  sweatshop,  scarred  and  wrinkled,  it 
seemed  young  and  hopeful  to  Porto  Rico,  and  now  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  industrial  progress.  In  the  United  States, 
the  sweatshop  is  recognized  as  a  menace  to  workers  and 
consumers;  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  thought  of  as  the  bearer  of 
a  kind  of  industrial  salvation,  and  is  welcomed  by  the 
government,  business  organizations  and  the  unemployed. 

The  Crushed  Hat 

This  will  be  understood  if  we  consider  the  curious  history 
of  the  island.  Through  four  centuries  of  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, agriculture  furnished  all  the  commodities  in  trade,  and 
today  it  remains  the  backbone  of  the  island's  economic  life. 
Porto  Rico,  seen  from  the  air,  might  suggest  an  old  hat, 
crushed,  creased,  indented  by  the  hands,  and  set  carelessly 
down  on  the  ocean.  The  flattened  brim  is  the  seaboard 
country.  The  irregular  and  badly  crushed  crown  is  the 
mountain  range  reaching  up  and  then  down  from  brim  to 
brim.  The  innumerable  creases  and  indentations  are  canyons, 
arroyos  and  shut-in  valleys  wrought  by  the  elements  in  past 
geological  ages.  Endless  acres  of  sugar  cane  grow  rank  on 
the  brim  of  the  hat,  which  is  gracefully  trimmed  around 
the  edge  with  cocoanut  palms.  Along  the  crease  from  brim 
to  crown,  which,  more  exactly  described,  is  the  old  military 
highway  built  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  time  Indian  war- 
dances  were  in  vogue  on  Manhattan,  there  are  tobacco 


plantations  in  the  valleys,  on  the  hills,  and  climbing  the 
precipitous  mountain  sides.  On  the  crown  of  the  hat  ex- 
tensive coffee  plantations  spread  in  even-  direction.  Grow- 
ing even-where  are  citrous  fruits,  pineapples,  bananas,  man- 
goes, bread  fruit,  alligator  pears,  papia  and  the  nut  and 
date  palms — fruits  that  sen-e  well  as  nature's  antidote  for 
the  Porto  Rican's  habitual  overindulgence  in  rice  and 
beans. 

From  more  than  225,000  acres  of  sugar  cane,  350.000 
to  400,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  are  produced  annually.  One 
hundred  million  cigars  were  manufactured  in  the  island  last 
year  in  addition  to  the  tobacco  shipped  in  bulk  to  be  used 
for  blending  purposes  by  factories  in  the  United  States. 
In  all,  20,000  acres  of  tobacco  were  cultivated.  Tobacco 
growers  and  manufacturers  are  the  most  consistent  employ- 
ers of  labor  in  Porto  Rico.  Thousands  of  peon  families, 
including  the  children  old  enough  to  recognize  the  red 
coffee  beans  that  shatter  in  stripping,  care  for  160,000  acres 
of  coffee  grown  on  the  mountain-lands. 

Too  Many  People 

These  three  ancient  and  familiar  enterprises,  in  spite  of 
the  great  advances  made  in  tropical  agriculture,  no  longer 
suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  island's  teeming  popula- 
tion. Ponce  de  Leon,  its  first  governor,  complained  bitterly 
that  the  King  of  Spain  did  not  furnish  slaves  enough  to 
re-people  his  possessions,  from  which  pestilence  and  plague 
more  than  took  the  surplus  population.  But  centuries  of 
acclimatization  have  been  followed  by  the  American  occupa- 
tion; American  scientists  have  dealt  with  fever  and  the 
hookworm,  and  the  native  now  lives  out  his  allotted 
time. 

A  population  consen-atively  counted  at  1,300,000  in  an 
area  of  3435  square  miles  works  out  at  an  average  density 
of  378  persons  to  the  square  mile,  with  only  half  a  dozen 
towns  of  more  than  IO.OOO  as  points  of  special  congestion. 
This  is  three  times  the  average  density  of  Delaware,  with- 
out making  allowance  for  Wilmington ;  more  than  six  times 
that  of  the  most  crowded  southern  state;  nearly  nine  times 
the  density  of  Iowa.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  natives 
live  in  unsanitary  peon  shacks  constructed  of  even-thing 
from  crude  lumber  to  Campbell's  soup  cans  pounded  flat. 
These  shacks  are  pasted  against  the  steep  hillsides,  tucked 
into  canyons,  planted  in  swamps  and  clearings  and  even  on 
mountain  tops.  Any  traveler  through  the  country  will  hard- 
ly doubt  the  figures  as  to  congestion,  if  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  note  the  curious  faces  protruding  in  tiers  from  every 
doorway. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  are  unemployed  or  find  work 
irregularly,  and  are  eager  to  work  on  any  terms  that  will 
better  their  living  conditions.  To  Porto  Ricans  of  all 
classes,  craving  economic  and  social  advancement,  the  need 
for  new  industries  seems  imperative,  and  their  welcome  to 
the  needle  trades  is  a  hearty  one.  Porto  Rican  capital  is 
ready  to  match  American  dollars,  provided  the  American? 
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furnish  the  directing  effort.  The  government  backs  the  in- 
vitation strongly,  and  can  point  to  an  educational  budget 
of  $12,000,000,  which  emphasizes  this  year  the  addition  of 
300  new  trade  schools,  as  an  earnest  of  its  desire  to  supple- 
ment agriculture  by  new  industries.  New  money  in  circula- 
tion seems  to  spell  prosperity;  every  town  is  clamoring  for 
its  own  row  of  sewing-machines. 

The  Happy  Ground  Hunting  of  Profits 

Such  an  invitation  has  very  concrete  appeal  for  the  manu- 
facturer who  is  facing  the  competition  of  the  clothing-trade 
centers.  Labor  costs  in  Porto  Rico  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  housemaids  and  cooks  can  be  hired  at  from  $4  to 
$15  a  month,  day  laborers  at  from  $.60  to  $1.00  a  day. 
The  working  day  is  as  long  as  one  chooses  to  make  it.  There 
are  I2OO  miles  of  paved  roads,  motor  transportation  is  ex- 
cellent, railroads  girdle  the  island,  tonnage  rates  facilitate 
carnage  to  and  from  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  the 
manufacturer  can  ship  his  raw  materials  to  the  island,  make 
them  up,  re-ship  the  finished  product  to  New  York — and 
cut  his  manufacturing  costs  by  a  full  third.  There  is  of 
course  no  tariff  wall  to  climb:  Porto  Rico  is  on  a  par  with 
New  Jersey  or  Illinois  in  that  respect.  Cheap  water  power, 
cheap  and  abundant  labor — and  no  unions  to  deal  with — 
give  the  booster  a  pretty  good  case. 

Two  noteworthy  responses  have  followed  these  generous 
encouragements — the  sweatshop  and  contract  needlework 
in  the  home.  In  many  respects,  the  general  situation  resem- 
bles that  found  in  the  old  South  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  cotton  mills  were  introduced.  Some- 
what the  same  poverty,  the  same  cheap  power  and  cheap 
labor,  found  in  the  South  by  the  New  England  mill  owners, 
prevail  in  Porto  Rico,  accentuated  by  the  same  pressure  of 
necessity  created  by  the  desire  for  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing. But  the  sweatshop  finds  advantages  in  Porto  Rico  that 
the  cotton  mill  owner  did  not  find  in  the  South.  The  water 
power  is  developed  and  ready  for  him  to  throw  in  the 
switch,  and  a  still  greater  advantage  is  found  in  the  skilled 
hands  of  the  Porto  Rican  women  ready  to  be  used  in  the 
sewing  trades.  The  superior  quality  of  this  labor  goes  di- 
rectly back  to  the  time  when  lacemaking,  drawn-work, 
embroidery  and  kindred  arts  flourished  in  the  households  of 
Spanish  families,  and  were  transmitted  by  them  to  their 
subjects  and  slaves.  If  this  handwork  seems  widely  separat- 
ed from  the  field  of  the  power-driven  sewing  machine  and 
blouse  making,  the  facts  contradict  it:  the  building  of 
sweatshops,  and  the  premium  placed  on  Porto  Rican  gar- 
ments by  retailers  in  our  American  stores.  For  it  is  repre- 
sented that  these  garments  are  better  made  than  those  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  Moreover,  the  adaptability  of  the 
skilled  hand-workers  in  the  sewing  trades  has  become  a 
part  of  the  propaganda  for  more  sweatshops  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  hand  crafts  of  lacemaking,  drawn-work  and  em- 
broidery are  not  for  the  present  being  sacrificed  to  the 
machine.  This  work  is  being  stimulated  by  a  system  of 
contracts  made  by  New  York  concerns  that  market  the 
product.  These  firms  have  representatives  all  over  the  is- 
land who  contract  with  native  women  in  the  villages  and 
the  hills,  on  a  piecework  basis,  for  fancy  work,  underwear, 
and  also  for  dresses  supposed  to  come  from  Paris.  From 
all  reports,  these  contracts  have  proved  very  profitable  to 
the  makers  and  have  furnished  employment  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  women,  as  well  as  material  benefits  to  their  families. 
The  sweatshop  and  this  home  contract  work  have  only 


scratched  the  surface  of  the  available  supply  of  labor.  The 
one  operates  in  a  modern  plant  located  in  cities  and  towns; 
the  other  in  the  unsanitary  shacks  in  which  the  masses  of 
the  people  live.  As  they  come  into  sharper  competition 
for  the  choice  of  labor,  the  advantage  would  seem  to  lie 
with  the  sweatshop,  for  labor  in  Porto  Rico,  like  any  other, 
will  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  higher  wages  can  be 
earned  on  the  power  machines  than  by  artistic  hand-work. 

Can  Exploitation  Be  Escaped  ? 

It  took  half  a  century  to  secure  the  existing  safeguards 
for  workers' in  the  southern  cotton  mills,  and  the  job  is  not 
finished  yet.  How  long  it  will  take  to  accomplish  the  same 
for  sweatshop  workers  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
proper  protection  of  contract  workers  in  their  homes,  and 
of  the  consumers  of  their  products,  is  even  more  difficult. 
Where  labor  so  greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  the  workers 
themselves  can  accomplish  little  to  improve  their  condition. 
And  Porto  Rico  lacks  experience,  even  if  it  had  the  desire 
to  establish  the  rights  of  the  workers.  Certainly  legislation 
now  proposed  in  the  interest  of  the  workers,  or  tending  to 
eliminate  the  Porto  Rico  manufacturer's  advantage  over  his 
American  competitor,  would  be  interpreted  as  discouraging 
new  industries.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  proposal 
must  wait  upon  a  popular  movement  growing  out  of  a  more 
equalized  supply  and  demand  of  workers. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  not  to  present  remedies,  simply 
to  draw  a  somewhat  unfamiliar  picture.  But  one  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Porto  Rican 
necessity  arising  from  over-population  may  not  be  the  occa- 
sion for  conscienceless  exploitation  by  the  sweatshop.  Porto 
Rico  undoubtedly  offers  an  unusually  inviting  field  for 
manufacturing  requiring  the  operation  of  skilled  hands. 
Such  industries  should  pay  well  the  capital  and  labor  in- 
vested without  entailing  injustice  upon  competing  manu- 
facturers in  America  and  suffering  upon  American  laborers. 
A  disinterested  industrial  survey  of  Porto  Rico  would  do 
much  for  all  concerned ;  in  addition  to  bringing  about  better 
understanding  between  the  mother  country  and  its  island 
possession,  it  might  disclose  a  possible  plan  of  industrial 
development  which  would  be  beneficial  to  capital  and  the 
workers  of  both  countries.  Porto  Rico,  it  is  believed,  would 
welcome  such  a  survey,  which  might  prove  the  proverbial 
stitch  in  time.  G.  L.  JONES 

The   Plowing  Match 

/V  T  London  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  I  changed  from 
*  *•  the  express  train  to  the  slowly  puffing  local.  Filling 
and  emptying  again  and  again  at  the  little  way  stations,  this 
train  was  a  sort  of  perambulating  community  center  where 
country  neighbors  talked  over  the  concerns  of  the  county 
back  and  forth  across  the  car  as  we  crawled  along  toward 
Sarnia.  We  human  beings  seem  to  be  interested  in  the 
same  sort  of  thing  everywhere — our  work,  sensational  crime, 
and  sport.  These  are  things  these  Canadians  talked  of.  But 
their  work  was  farming,  their  latest  sensation  was  the  trial 
of  two  farmer's  sons  for  murder,  and  the  sport  which  held 
their  attention  was  the  plowing  match  then  in  progress  near 
Sarnia.  And  of  these  three  the  plowing  match  as  much 
overtopped  the  other  two  as  the  world  series  did  the  crop 
reports  and  the  police  news  in  the  United  States. 

"You  heard  how  it  come  out  yesterday?"  a  square  rigged 
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weather-bronzed  man  returning  with  his  wife  from  a 
marketing  expedition  to  London  asked  an  equally  tanned 
man  in  the  seat  in  front  of  him. 

"Some  said  that  Indian,  Nick  Plain,  was  ahead — but  I 
don't  really  know." 

A  girl  in  the  seat  back  leaned  forward  and  offered  then 
the  little  London  paper  just  out  with  its  account,  and  the 
brakeman  coming  down  the  aisle  made  himself  very  popular 
by  retailing  the  news  gathered  on  his  last  run. 

There  was  word  back  and  forth  of  jointer  plows,  and 
sod  and  stubble  work,  of  a  man  who  hitched  his  team 
tandem,  of  what  the  Fordson  tractor  was  doing  and  of  a 
wonderful  new  caterpillar  tractor  that  would  take  the  hills. 
It  was  their  great  sporting  event. 

The  match  lasted  three  days  and  I  found  myself  in  time 
for  the  last  session  of  it. 

"Yes,  ma'am!  I  know  where  the  plowing  field  is.  Been 
coming  and  going  there  all  day!"  said  the  man  I  hired  to 
take  me  out. 

Not  many  cars  sped  along  the  concrete  road  with  us. 

"Oh,  the>-  all  been  out  there  a  long  time,"  explained  my 
driver. 

We  began  to  find  them  parked  along  the  road  as  we 
neared  the  great  brown  field  where  the  contest  with  tractors 
was  going  on. 

"Not  so  many  as  yesterday,"  commented  the  man.  "But 
it  was  a  good  day — yesterday.  There  was  twenty  thousand 
out  here  then." 

WE  stopped  on  a  little  rise  and  looked  down  on  the 
tractor  field.  The  brown  sod  was  broken  by  the 
bands  of  fresh  earth  gradually  widening  under  the  slowly 
crawling  tractors.  Knots  of  anxious  spectators — men  and 
women — gathered  at  the  ends  of  the  rows  and  watched  the 
progress  critically.  The  men  riding  the  tractors  kept  look- 
ing back  at  the  furrows  behind  them  almost  as  much  as  at 
those  ahead.  For  this  was  not  a  contest  of  speed  like  a 


horse  race,  but  a  matching  of  the  quality  of  the  performance. 
I  joined  the  nearest  group — apparently  the  only  outsider. 
Again  the  talk  was  technical,  of  "topping"  and  "overturn," 
of  a  curve  in  his  line  through  which  one  man  lost  out  be- 
cause the  judges  didn't  think  the  dip  in  the  ground  was 
enough  to  excuse  it.  And  over  near  the  end  of  the  field 
where  a  man  had  finished  were  the  judges  examining  his 
work,  measuring  his  furrows,  their  depth  and  direction, 
using  a  yard  stick  along  the  whole  length  to  make  certain 
they  were  exactly  parallel,  scrutinizing  the  whole  patch  to 
see  that  nowhere  was  there  a  bit  of  sod  or  a  spear  of  grass 
left  on  the  surface.  The  caterpillar  tractor  was  outclassed 
even  in  the  eyes  of  an  amateur  like  me.  It  simply  couldn't 
keep  a  line  as  even  as  the  others,  but  as  a  farmer  explained 
it  oughtn't  to  have  been  entered  in  the  match.  That  wasn't 
what  it  was  for.  It  was  for  hills  where  you  were  just  as 
likely  to  have  to  go  crooked  as  straight. 

I  left  the  tractor  field  and  went  on  to  where  the  men 
were  plowing  with  horses  as  their  ancestors  had  done  im- 
memorially.  Here  the  crowd  was  even  greater  and  the 
interest  if  anything  more  intense.  Here  was  the  best  single 
furrow,  the  best  strip  of  a  given  width,  the  best  in  sod, 
the  best  in  stubble,  the  best  with  different  sorts  of  plows — 
indistinguishable  to  my  untrained  eyes.  Here  every  male 
spectator  was  a  competitor,  potential  or  past. 

I  talked  with  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  district  who 
boasted  that  he  was  ninety- three  and  had  seen  the  fathers 
and  grandfathers  of  the  present  entrants  hold  the  plow 
handles  at  other  matches.  Dressed  in  a  black  broadcloth 
Prince  Albert  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat  he  seemed  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  the  district  tying  them -to  the  past  and  con- 
solidating their  social  life.  He  knew  of  all  the  plo%ving 
matches  that  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  province,  names 
of  the  winners  of  bygone  years  were  easy  on  his  tongue. 
He  was  busy  getting  in  touch  with  the  newer  generation. 

"I  find  there's  plenty  come  over  from  the  States  for  this. 
They  got  to  get  in  with  us.  And  I  was  just  talking  with  a 
man  from  eighty  miles  beyond  Toronto;  took  him  a  day 
and  a  night  to  get  here,  but  he  was  bound  to  try  his  luck 
plowing  with  the  rest.  They  all  take  their  turn  at  it  same 
as  they  used.  Did  you  know  there's  been  a  plowing  match 
in  York  Count}-  for  seventy-five  years?  They  ain't  missed 
one  so  far  as  I  know.  Most  places  ain't  had  them  that 
long  and  some  is  just  starting  them  now.  Even-  year  there's 
more  than  I  can  get  around  to." 

I  LUNCHED  that  day  with  three  men  who  understood 
the  rural  situation  in  the  province.  One  of  them  was 
the  local  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  told  me  that  there  were  191  entries  in  the  Plowing 
Match,  and  that  the  number  had  steadily  grown  from  year 
to  year.  They  were  divided  into  all  sorts  of  classes — men 
who  were  professional  farmers ;  men  from  Lambton  County ; 
men  from  the  whole  province ;  open  classes  for  all  who 
wished  to  enter,  including  men  from  the  United  States. 
There  were  classes  for  men  over  65  and  for  boys  under  18 
and  one  open  only  to  Indians. 

"Nobody  started  it  so  far  as  we  know.  It  just  grew," 
said  the  agricultural  agent.  "I  suppose  way  back  a  hundred 
years  ago  two  men  did  get  together  and  match  each  other 
with  the  plow,  but  nobody  remembers  who  did  it.  The 
Ontario  Plowmen's  Association  runs  this  annual  contest. 
The  government  has  not  helped  much  so  far.  Each  county 
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has    its    Plowmen's   Association,    of   course,    and    they   play 
against  each  other  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest. 

"You  ask  if  it  is  not  like  a  labor  union.  Well,  it  is  a 
little,  only  the  farmers  would  resent  the  idea  if  they  heard 
you  say  it,  and  there  is  this  difference — it  is  a  big  one  too — 
that  this  organization  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  long  you 
work,  or  how  much  you  get  for  it,  and  the  prizes  are  not 
won  by  how  fast  a  man  can  plow,  or  how  long  he  can  keep 
it  up,  but  by  the  kind  of  work  he  turns  out.  It  is  not  an 
endurance  test  like  one  of  those  dancing  contests  you  have 
over  in  the  States,  and  it  is  still  further  away  from  any- 
thing like  a  bicycle  race.  It  is  a  contest  in  quality.  There's 
a  sort  of  art  side  to  it.  Of  course,  there  isn't  much  chance 
for  cooperation  or  men  working  together.  But  that  is  true 
of  most  things  connected  with  farming.  Each  man  stands 
on  his  own,  whether  it  is  a  tractor  he's  using  or  an  old 
time  single  horse  plow.  It's  a  one  man  job." 

THE  more  I  saw  of  the  Plowing  Match  the  more  I 
realized  that  it  was  a  sporting  event.  As  Mr.  Tilden 
probably  feels  when  he  beats  another  aspirant  off  the  tennis 
court;  as  Babe  Ruth  feels  when  the  roar  of  the  crowd 
follows  his  homer  down  the  field;  as  Zev  may  have  felt, 
when  he  knew  Papyrus  to  be  five  lengths  behind,  so  the 
winning  plowman  in  the  Ontario  contest  acted.  In  the 
lobby  of  the  little  country  hotel  I  met  him.  I  noticed  first 
a  great  urn  of  beaten  silver,  two  feet  high,  standing  on  the 
counter.  It  quite  overshadowed  the  short  slight  man  in 
front  of  it.  The  hotel  clerk  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  it  ad- 
miringly; a  young  boy  stood  with  open  mouth;  the  loungers 
in  the  lobby  were  all  watching. 

"It's  the  plowing  trophy,"  the  hotel  clerk  explained  proud- 
ly. "He  won  it." 

I  turned  to  the  man  beside  me.  Evidently  shyness  fought 
with  pride  inside  him. 

"Did  you  win  it?" 

"Yes." 

"See  this,"  cried  the  clerk  and  showed  me  an  elaborate 
silver  dish  with  a  revolving  top — object  unknown.  Another 
prize!  And  then  he  pulled  open  the  drawer  of  a  case  of 
flat  silver,  the  third  winning! 

"I  got  thirty-five  dollars  too,"  said  the  young  man,  pride 
mounting  in  him  beyond  embarrassment.  "That's  for  the 
county,  and  that  one  is  for  the  tractor  class,  and  that's  the 
Grand  Sweep  Stakes." 

He  allowed  himself  visibly  to  throw  a  chest. 

"Did  you  do  the  plowing  on  that  caterpillar  tractor?" 

"Oh  no,  you  can't  go  so  good  with  them  things.  This 
was  a  Fordson." 

"Aren't  you  awfully  pleased?" 

Then  he  actually  relaxed  into  a  gratified  smile. 

"Yes,"  he  said  simply. 

It  is  a  thing  I  have  never  seen  among  industrial  workers 
engaged  in  mass  production,  this  personal  joy  in  the  quality 
of  their  work.  They  may  have  it,  but  it  does  not  show. 
Possibly  because  each  one  of  them  is  responsible  only  for 
some  one  process,  not  for  the  whole  thing.  There  is  nothing 
to  which  they  can  point  with  pride  and  say,  "I  did  that." 
Of  course,  the  industrial  worker  is  a  far  more  socialized 
being.  He  works  with  and  for  his  fellows.  He  learns  per- 
force to  cooperate,  but  he  has  lost  something  in  the  process. 

These  plowing  matches  are  a  sort  of  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  rural  sociability.  They  a>-e  functions,  ?o  to 
speak.  All  ages  and  both  sexes  come  in  the  family  Ford 


in  the  morning,  bringing  elaborate  lunches,  to  which  they 
invite  stray  friends.  I  did  not  see  a  single  horse  parked 
among  the  thousands  of  automobiles.  The  people  surged 
in  and  out  of  the  tents  where  the  county  products  were 
shown:  they  gathered  and  gossiped  in  the  temporary  post 
office:  they  discussed  the  chances  of  the  different  entrants. 
I  did  not  see  any  betting,  though  I  understand  that  it  was 
going  on.  But  most  of  all  they  filled  the  two  tents  where 
electric  equipment  was  to  be  seen.  If  anything  divided 
their  interest  with  the  actual  Plowing  Match  itself  it  was 
this  collection  of  electrical  appliances. 

Electricity  in  Ontario  has  been  developed  from  the  power 
at  Niagara  Falls  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission, 
a  governmental  body.  It  is  sent  across  the  province  to  the 
little  towns  and  to  many  of  the  country  districts  at  rates 
which  are  sometimes  less  than  one  cent  a  kilowatt  hour. 
This  means  that  it  is  cheaper  to  light  a  farm  house  with 
electricity  than  with  kerosene ;  cheaper  to  run  an  electric 
cook  stove  than  a  coal  range;  and  that  vacuum  cleaners, 
fans,  toasters  and  washing  machines,  as  well  as  cream- 
separators,  corn-choppers,  pumps  and  electric  milkers  are 
within  the  reach  of  practically  everybody.  So  to  the  twenty 
thousand  people  at  the  Plowing  Match  the  use  of  electricity 
was  a  vital  matter,  and  they  had  come  there  anxious  to 
learn  of  anything  which  would  make  their  work  easier. 
They  wanted  to  see  if  other  makes  of  stoves  were  better 
than  theirs;  to  discuss  a  new  way  of  heating  chicken  coops, 
to  find  out  whether  copper  or  wooden  washing  machines 
were  the  best;  and  above  all  things  they  wanted  to  find  the 
local  representative  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  and 
ask  why  in  hell  the  lines  they  had  signed  for  last  month 
had  not  come  down  their  roads  yet.  The  people  blocked 
the  entrance  to  the  Hydro  tent,  unable  to  get  in  till 
some  of  those  slowly  milling  round  and  round  inside  came 
out.  Old  men  and  old  women  were  just  as  interested  as 
young  farmers'  wives,  and  the  children  were  entranced. 
But  none  were  more  spellbound  than  three  Indian  women, 
who  kept  the  demonstrator  busy  a  long  time  with  the  details 
of  operation  of  a  white  enameled  electric  cook  stove  and 
then  retired  to  a  corner  for  earnest  consultation  among 
themselves.  It  is  a  bit  startling  to  see  an  Indian  woman, 
even  one  wearing  something  approaching  modern  dress, 
whose  blanket-wrapped  mother  had  held  •  deer  meat  on  a 
pointed  stick  over  the  fire  at  the  teepee  door,  preparing  to 
buy  an  electric  range.  But  why  not,  when  her  husband  was 
a  contestant  in  the  Plowing  Match?  When  one  of  her 
tribesmen  was  the  county  champion  with  single  plows? 

This  gathering  was  the  social  expression  of  a  people  whose 
economic  organization  was  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  agri- 
cultural stage,  but  who  had  the  most  up-to-date  mechanical 
equipment  that  an  industrial  civilization  could  furnish  them. 
The  mechanical  equipment  had  not  so  far  changed  the  sort 
of  things  that  delighted  them.  It  had  simply  made  it  easier 
for  them  to  have  what  they  enjoyed,  easier  to  leave  an 
electrically  equipped  home  in  a  gasoline-run  Ford,  or  on  a 
steam-propelled  railroad  ;  easier  to  carry  hot  food  in  a  fire- 
less  cooker  and  thermos  bottles. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  a  gathering  like  this  plowing  match 
does  to  the  farmers  of  Canada  because  tJiere  is  no  stand- 
ard to  measure  its  effect  by.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  them 
with  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  because  our  farmers 
have  nothing  in  their  homes  approaching  the  mechanical 
equipment  enjoyed  by  these  Canadians.  It  is  difficult  also  to 
match  the  Canadian  farmers'  conditions  against  those  of  an 
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industrial  worker  in  the  city — the  worker  who  is  possibly 
one  generation  removed  from  the  farm  himself — because  the 
gains  and  losses  are  so  different  in  kind. 

It  seems  to  sum  itself  up  in  the  speech  of  a  plowman  at 
the  concluding  banquet  to  which  all  the  winners  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  all  the  officials  were  asked.  He  was  eighty- 
two,  the  winner  in  his  class.  I  was  told  that  he  had  said, 

"When  I  first  started  in  to  plow  there  wasn't  anything  to  do 
it  with  but  a  horse  and  a  plow  you  stood  between  the  handles 
of,  and  there  wa'n't  no  way  of  finding  out  any  other  way  even 
if  there'd  been  one  because  the  roads  was  mud  to  the  hubs 
in  the  spring  thaws  and  the  fall  rains,  snowed  in  in  winter, 
and  only  good  in  the  summer  when  a  farmer's  got  to  work 
all  the  daylight  he's  got  and  no  time  to  go  riding  about.  And 
then  they  got  in  kerosene  and  coal  and  it  wa'n't  so  hard  on 
anybody,  but  even  when,  we  got  machinery  to  do  the  threshing 
for  us  there'd  got  to  be  the  plowing  done  in  the  same  old 
way.  and  after  we'd  done  it  we  was  pretty  much  the  same 
people  as  we  was  before.  But  now  we  got  good  roads  so  rain 
or  shine  it's  all  the  same  to  get  over  them  ,and  we  got  auto- 
mobiles to  take  us  to  see  even-thing  that's  better'n  what  we 
got.  And  as  for  plowing,  why  you  can  get  a  tractor  to  do  it 
for  you.  I'm  too  old  to  learn  it  over  again  that  way,  but 
the  rest  of  you  ain't.  And  now  here's  this  electricity  they 
tell  me's  going  to  do  everything  better  yet.  Well,  I'm  for  it! 
Work  can't  be  too  easy  to  suit  me — not  even  plowing.  For  if 
this  electricity  really  does  the  work  they  say  it  can — and  I 
have  seen  enough  myself  to  believe  'em — I  guess  maybe  it 
will  change  us  too,  and  when  we  get  to  be  using  enough  of 
it  we  will  be  more  or  less  different  from  what  we  was  be- 
fore, and  I'm  not  one  of  them  that  think  farmers  is  so  all 
God  perfect  that  they  don't  need  nothing  done  to  "em!" 

And  so  the  tradition  is  carried  on.  It  is  not  conditioned 
by  the  tools  they  use — it  carries  through  from  the  old 
ancestral  plain  plow  to  the  newest  tractor  with  its  following 
"gang"  of  plow  shares.  The  old  man  of  eighty-two  plowing 
his  last  match  is  no  more  interested  than  the  youngest  con- 
testant, a  lad  of  fourteen,  who  may  be  still  turning  his 
furrows  at  Sarnia  fifty  years  to  come. 

MARTHA  BEXSLEY  BRUERE 

Dollars   to  the  Volga 

Labor's  money  begins  to  develop  interesting  by-producis. 
On  another  page  ti'e  review  Mr.  Boeckel's  boot  on  labor 
banks  and  their  significance.  Here  a  Friends'  worker 
tells  hoti-  two  labor  banks  in  the  United  States — the  Amal- 
gamated Banks  of  \en'  i  ork  and  Chicago;  a  corporation 
financed  largely  ii'ith  labor's  savings — the  Russian-American 
Industrial  Corporation,  of  which  Sidney  Hillman  is  th* 
president;  and  the  Industrial  Bank  of  HIoscou-  liave  co- 
operated successfully  in  organizing  the  difficult  job  of  trans- 
mitting American  money  to  Russia. 

IN  the  last  nine  months  i,6oo,OOO  American  dollars  have 
found  their  way  from  some  60,000  Russian  worker- 
emigres  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  relatives  scat- 
tered over  the  eight  million  square  miles  of  Russia.  This 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  "Rike,''  as  the  Russians  call 
the  Russian-American  Industrial  Corporation  (Americans, 
I  believe  call  it  Raic)  which  concluded  a  contract  last 
January  with  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Moscow  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  and  developing  bank  operations  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  The  United  States. 

The  office  of  the  Remittance  Department  of  the  "Rike" 
is  quick  with  energy  and  efficiency.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
Dvorkin,  chief  of  the  department,  who  has  put  to  good  use 
the  experience  in  American  methods  gained  in  two  and  a 
half  years  in  the  States.  Dvorkin  sits  behind  a  shiny. 


orderly  desk  and  directs  the  business  with  despatch  and 
results.  I  asked  him  to  describe  the  process  by  which  the 
American  dollars  actually  reached  Ivan  Ivanovitch  over  here 
in  Russia.  He  answered  : 

The  American  end  of  it  is  simple  enough.  The  difficulty  ij 
that  the  American  banks  demand  a  receipt  from  each  individual 
before  they  will  transfer  the  money  to  us,  which  means  that 
we  have  to  pay  out  the  money  in  advance.  Up  until  July  it 
used  to  take  about  three  months  to  deliver  the  money.  When 
we  received  word  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  to  be  de- 
livered, we  notified  the  person,  sending  them  a  printed  receipt 
form  which  they  had  to  sign  and  send  back  before  we  delivered 
the  money.  That  was  the  only  way  we  could  be  sure  of  getting 
that  receipt.  Then  when  we  received  the  receipt  we  sent  the 
money,  and  had  to  require  still  another  receipt  for  ourselves. 
That  meant  communicating  three  or  more  times  with  every  one 
and  much  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  But  now  we 
have  simplified  the  process  so  that  it  only  takes  from  three 
to  four  weeks.  You  can  see  for  yourself  from  dates.  .  .  . 

And  he  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  bulky  volume  in  which 
a  record  of  all  transfers  was  kept. 

"But  how  have  you  been  able  to  speed  up  the  process 
so?"  I  asked.  He  went  on: 

In  less  than  a  year  we  have  established  36  branches  of  the 
industrial  bank  throughout  Russia — and  of  course  where  we 
have  our  branches  it  is  simple  enough.  As  the  Russians  want 
actual  American  dollars  to  take  home  and  show  their  wives, 
we  have  to  send  the  American  currency  to  our  branches  by 
special  courier.  Then,  when  the  notification  comes  from 
America,  we  send  a  printed  slip  to  the  bank  that  they  are 
to  deliver  ?5  to  Alexandrovitch  Pibakov,  they  notify  him,  secure 
the  receipt  and  return  it  to  us  at  once. 

Where  there  is  no  branch  we  send  the  money  through  the 
post  office.  We  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  post  office 
department  in  the  spring  whereby  we  send  money  in  these 
special  envelopes  marked  "with  foreign  currency,"  and  send 
registered  packages  of  these  with  a  list  to  the  post  office.  They 
notify  the  addressee,  the  envelope  is  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  post  office  clerk,  the  receipt  signed  in  front  of  him  be- 
fore the  money  is  delivered,  and  sent  immediately  back  to  us. 

He  ran  through  a  pile  of  blue  envelopes  that  had  just 
arrived,  opened  them,  and  showed  me  the  duplicate  receipts 
that  had  just  come  back,  showing  that  the  money  had  been 
delivered.  The  receipt  slips  were  printed  some  on  pink  and 
some  on  blue  paper  so  that  one  could  tell  at  a  glance  whether 
they  were  for  New  York  or  the  Chicago  Amalgamated 
Bank,  through  which  the  remittances  are  made. 

The  Americans  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  Russia  has  a 
stable  currency  in  the  chcrvonetz  which  is  worth  more  than 
?5  in  American  money.  It  would  be  much  quicker  and 
cheaper  if  the  money  could  be  delivered  in  chervonetz,  for 
as  it  is  the  recipient  only  has  to  change  his  dollars  back  into 
Russian  currency,  and  very  often  loses  in  the  transaction. 
At  the  present  time  while  the  bank  only  charges  4  per  cent 
to  the  sender,  it  costs  them  3  per  cent  to  get  the  money 
from  abroad  to  Moscow,  2  per  cent  for  insurance,  and  2j^ 
per  cent  extra  costs  which  could  be  cut  down  by  about  half 
if  the  money  could  be  delivered  in  chervonetz. 

I  have  expected  to  find  out  that  Dvorkin  had  had  training 
in  a  bank.  But  no — he  had  been  an  ordinary  worker  before 
the  war.  When  he  was  in  America  he  had  done  clerical 
work;  during  the  revolution  he  was  connected  with  the 
railroad  administration  in  Siberia,  and  had  been  imprisoned 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  Kolchak  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason ;  after  a  few  months  in  prison  he  was  released  when 
the  Red  Army  drove  Kolchak  out,  and  saved  for  this  job 
of  quickening  the  flow  of  American  dollars  into  Russia. 

JESSICA  SMITH 


COMMUNITIES 


Housing  Progress  in  Western  Europe 


A  Englishman  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at  an  in- 
ternational luncheon  in  London  recently,  fol- 
lowing some  of  the  inevitable  banter  about 
American  prohibition,  surprised  me  by  saying, 

"If  you  Americans  worry  through  the  first 
few  years  of  enforcement  difficulties  and  stick  to  your  prohi- 
bition experiment,  you  are  going  to  produce  a  race  of  men 
and  women  so  superior,  mentally  and  physically,  to  any 
other,  that  if  the  rest  of  us  don't  follow  suit,  in  fifty  years 
you  will  be  undisputed  masters  of  the  world." 

To  which  I  countered,  "Other  things  being  equal,  per- 
haps. But  other  things  are  not  equal.  What  I  have  been 
thinking  is  that  if  you  British  persist  in  pulling  down  all 
your  slums  and  in  building  a  charming  little  six-room-and- 
a-bath  cottage-in-a-garden  for  every  British  family,  other 
things  being  equal,  and  other  countries  not  following  suit, 
you  will  be  undisputed  masters  of  the  world  in  less  than 
fifty  years." 

Whether  the  elimination  of  slums  or  the  elimination  of 
alcohol  will  turn  out  to  be  the  more  potent  factor  in  race 
improvement  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled  by  a  huge,  though 
unintentional,  laboratory  experiment.  For  it  is  not  al- 
together unlikely  that  we  shall  make  prohibition  effective 
and  permanent,  and  it  is  certain  that  all  of  western  and 
central  Europe  is  committed  to  slum  elimination  and  the 
erection  of  good  houses. 

Present  economic  conditions  hamper  the  carrying  out  of 
this  program.  War  debts,  depreciated  currency,  devastated 
areas  and  unbalanced  budgets  will  delay  its  completion  for 
a  number  of  years.  But  the  goal  sought  is  clearly  defined, 
and  nil  faces  are  set  towards  it.  Some,  at  least,  of  the 
means  of  reaching  it  are  fully  agreed  upon.  Everywhere  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  in  one  or  two  countries  the 
completion  of  the  program  is  actually  discernible  on  the 
horizon. 

There  is  a  wide-spread,  but  fallacious  view  in  the  United 
States  that  European  housing  conditions  are  so  much  worse 
than  ours  as  to  make  action  necessary  which  would  be  un- 
called for  here.  The  reverse  is  true.  We  have  housing 
conditions  worse  than  any  which  now  exist  in  London  or 
Paris  or  Brussels  or  Amsterdam.  Slum  clearance  has  been 
carried  on  in  London,  for  instance,  to  the  point  where 
nothing  remains  which  is  structurally  injurious.  They  are 
planning  to  operate  next  on  the  so-called  by-law  streets 
with  their  rows  of  two-story  brick  dwellings,  like  the  ones 
in  Philadelphia — dingy  and  ugly,  to  be  sure,  but  with  no 
lack  of  air  or  light  or  privacy. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  made  a  point  of  seeing, 
under  the  guidance  of  visiting  nurses  or  rent  collectors  or 
other  competent  persons,  examples  of  the  worst  houses  that 
remain  in  London  and  Paris,  and  also,  more  hurriedly,  in 
other  French  and  English,  as  well  as  Dutch  and  Belgian 
cities.  And  I  can  assure  my  fellow-countrymen  that  I  have 
nowhere  seen  houses  even  remotely  comparable  to  the  ten 
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thousand  old-law  tenements  of  lower  Manhattan,  built  be- 
fore 1879,  with  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabited 
rooms  devoid  of  any  opening  to  the  outer  air.  Nor  have  I 
seen  any  surviving  layout  as  bad  as  that  of  the  North  End 
of  'Boston,  with  its  four-  to  seven-foot  streets  between  five- 
story  buildings  and  labyrinths  of  rear  tenements  filling  the 
interior  of  its  blocks. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  have  undertaken  national 
housing  schemes,  not  because  their  need  is  greater  than  ours, 
but  because  they  are  more  convinced  than  we  of  the  im- 
portance of  good  housing  in  the  making  of  good  citizens 
and  of  the  obligations  of  communities  in  connection  with  the 
house-supply.  The  right  to  a  home  is  everywhere  conceded, 
not  only  by  reformers,  but  by  practical  politicians.  The 
providing  of  homes  for  the  lower  economic  strata,  whether 
of  industrial  or  office  workers,  has  been  taken  over  as  a 
public  utility.  The  machinery  for  handling  it  as  such  is 
fully  developed  in  England  and  in  Holland,  and  is  in  pro- 
cess of  development  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

Each  of  these  countries  proposes,  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation,  to  abolish  slums  and  near-slums  and 
to  re-house  its  working  population  under  conditions  that 
make  for  health,  efficiency  and  contentment.  There  will 
inevitably  be  periods  of  inaction  and  of  reaction,  but  the 
working  people  themselves  will  see  to  it  that  such  periods 
are  transient.  They  intend  to  live  in  homes  worth  working 
for  and,  if  need  be,  worth  fighting  for — and  the  politicians 
know  it. 
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THE  above  diagram  shows  roughly  the  post-war  move- 
ment of  building  costs  in  percentage  terms  of  the 
costs  of  1914,  at  the  face  value  of  the  several  currencies. 
There  was  a  difference  of  six  months  between  the 
earliest  and  latest  dates  at  which  the  highest  peak  of 
prices  was  reached. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  gold,  present-day  building  costs 
in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  are  surprisingly  close  to 
what  they  were  before  the  war.  As  their  currencies  re- 
turn to  par,  their  building  costs  will  doubtless  approach 
those  of  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  the  United  S'tates. 
falling  in  nominal  amount  and  rising  in  gold  equivalent 
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So  long  as  abnormal  building  costs  make  subsidies  neces- 
sary, the  tax-payers  will  object  at  times.  But  the  situation 
has  greatly  improved  in  this  respect  everywhere.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  the  need  for  subsidies  is  already  al- 
most at  an  end.  As  soon  as  new  houses  can  be  built  and 
rented  on  an  economic  at-cost  basis,  wholesale  construction 
will  be  carried  on  under  government  auspices  in  all  these 
countries  until  the  entire  population  is  properly  housed. 
The  acquisition  and  demolition  of  slum  property  can  in 
some  cases  be  made  to  pay  for  itself,  but  more  commonly 
it  involves  expense  to  the  tax-payers.  For  this  reason, 
future  opposition  is  likely  to  center  about  slum  clearance 
proposals. 

Municipal  housing  is  firmly  established  in  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  the  two  countries  which  have  advanced  farth- 
est in  providing  homes  for  their  people.  Societies  will  con- 
tinue to  be  active,  but  more  for  middle  class  and  skilled 
artisan  groups  than  for  the  rank  and  file.  Work  by  Public 
Housing  Offices  in  France  corresponds  to  municipal  housing 
in  Great  Britain  and  Holland  and  is  well  started.  Whether 
the  combination  public-and-private  agencies  evolved  in  Bel- 
gium and  Italy  will  be  able,  in  the  long  run,  to  handle  large- 
scale  housing  as  efficiently  as  the  entirely  public  agencies  of 
the  other  three  countries,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  degree 
and  type  of  central  control  exerted  in  Belgium  seems  to  me 
admirable,  and  I  do  not  quite  see  how  France  and  Italy 
will  get  on  without  something  similar  when  their  housing 
work  expands.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  Holland 
has  achieved  her  splendid  results  with  a  minimum  of  national 
machinery. 

The  housing  standard  is  theoretically  much  the  same 
throughout.  In  practice,  it  is  highest  in  Great  Britain, 
where  the  bathroom  is  a  reality  and  not  simply  an  ideal,  and 
where  the  cottage  in  a  garden  is  being  built  even  in  great 
cities. 

In  Italy  and  France,  the  large  apartment  house  is  still 
intrenched,  and  in  Holland  and  Belgium  the  small  one. 
The  cottage  in  a  garden  is  also  being  built  extensively  in 
Holland,  'Belgium  and  France,  and  is  making  its  appearance 
in  Italy. 

An  American  would  find  heating  arrangements  every- 
where inadequate,  but  so  would  he  in  the  homes  of  the  well- 
to-do.  Undoubtedly  we  overheat  our  houses  as  much  as 
Europeans  underheat  theirs,  and  which  fault  is  more  in- 
jurious to  health  is  entirely  open  to  argument. 

We  may  get  a  somewhat  concrete  picture  of  what  western 
Europe  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  new  housing  since 
the  war  if  we  tabulate  the  number  of  new  dwellings  built 
during  the  years  1919-22,  inclusive,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. We  find  that 

Families 

Holland  has  built  one  dwelling  for  every 13 

Great  Britain  has  built  one  dwelling  for  every. .     34 

Belgium  has  built  one  dwelling  for  every 84 

Italy  has  built  one  dwelling  for  every 184 

France  has  built  one  dwelling  for  every 320 

The  above  table  must  be  used  with  many  reservations: 
It  is  fairly  accurate  for  the  first  three  countries.  It  is  only 
an  estimate  for  Italy  and  cannot  be  called  more  than  a  wild 
guess  for  France.  The  figures  for  Belgium,  Italy  and 
France  do  not  include  houses  built  to  replace  those  destroyed 
during  the  war,  which  add  up  to  about  900,000. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Holland  has  done  very  much 
more  in  proportion  to  her  size  than  any  other  country,  and 


that  Belgium  has  done  more  than  any  other  country  which 
had  war  destruction  to  repair. 

If  we  go  back  to  1915,  Holland  has,  since  that  date,  re- 
housed one  family  in  eight  (i2l/2  per  cent)  of  her  popula- 
tion with  the  aid  of  government  loans  and  subsidies.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  re-housing  one-tenth  of  the  population 
would  do  away  with  slums.  But  the  halt  in  commercial 
building  aggravated  the  situation,  and  standards  have  risen, 
so  that  it  is  likely  one-fifth  will  be  nearer  the  necessary 
proportion. 

Campaign  orators,  from  force  of  habit,  may  continue  to 
talk  for  some  years  about  the  "American  vvorkingman's 
standard  of  living"  as  though  it  were  something  vastly 


Good    Family:    Good    House 

IF  they  do  things  better  in  Europe,  when  it  comes  to 
housing  for  wage-earners,  they  also  do  them  very  dif- 
ferently. In  her  forthcoming  book  on  Housing  Progress 
in  Western  Europe  (Dutton),  from  which  the  accom- 
panying article  is  taken,  Mrs.  Edith  Elmer  Wood  tells 
how  the  municipal  housing  department  of  The  Hague 
moves  its  neatly  graded  families  about  from  house  to 
house  in  an  orderly  and  authoritative  fashion  which  seems 
incredibly  unlike  the  competitive  scramble  of  both  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  an  American  city. 

This  department  is  not  waiting  for  some  indefinite 
future  date  to  begin  slum  clearance.  It  is  clearing  out 
slums  as  it  goes  along — very  slowly  and  patiently,  of 
course.  Money  is  too  scarce  and  the  shortage  too  great 
for  anything  else.  But  the  gradual  method  has  the  very 
great  advantage  that  the  families  concerned  can  get  in- 
dividual treatment  and  continued  supervision. 

Heart  and  head,  kindness  and  firmness,  are  admirably 
blended  in  the  way  these  uprootings  and  re-plantings  are 
managed.  No  condemned  house  is  torn  down  until  its 
inmates  are  moved  to  something  better.  But  they  are  not 
moved  all  at  once  from  reeking  slums  to  charming  little 
garden  suburb  cottages.  In  the  first  place,  moving  at  all 
'is  a  reward  of  merit.  The  cleanest,  most  orderly  family 
moves  first.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  chosen,  a  source  of 
mortification  to  be  passed  over.  A  spirit  of  emulation  is 
thus  created.  The  first  move  is  to  another  old  house 
in  a  somewhat  better  neighborhood — a  passable  old  house 
which  has  running  water,  an  indoor  toilet,  a  roof  that 
doesn't  leak,  and  no  vermin.  In  this  probationary  state, 
the  family  remains  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
to  its  merits,  before  it  follows  the  preceding  family  into 
one  of  the  city's  new  houses.  Even  then  it  has  not  reached 
the  city's  best,  which  are  reserved  for  a  mentally  and 
morally  higher  group. 

Something  like  this,  on  a  small  scale,  is  going  on  in  the 
work  of  La  Maison  liegeoise,  the  local  housing  society 
in  Liege.  The  standard  apartment  which  it  puts  up  is 
provided  with  an  alcove  for  a  shower  bath.  But  since 
funds  are  short,  and  the  skeptical  cry  is  raised,  "Will 
the  tenants  use  the  showers  anyhow?"  the  fixtures  are 
being  installed  in  only  one  dwelling  out  of  ten,  those 
tenants  being  chosen  for  the  favor  who  seem  to  be  the 
most  intelligent,  cleanly  and  progressive.  Nothing  more 
will  be  done  till  the  other  tenants  ask  for  fixtures,  when 
they  will  be  installed  very  gradually,  and  always  in  the 
homes  of  the  best  tenants  first.  "If  that  system  does  not 
make  bathing  popular,"  says  Mrs.  Wood,  "I  am  very 
much  mistaken." 
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superior,  but  our  leadership  in  that  respect  has  already 
passtd  from  us.  The  working  people  of  western  Europe 
all  have  the  eight-hour  day.  They  have  health  insurance, 
unemployment  insurance,  old  age  pensions.  Their  money 
wages  are  still  somewhat  lower  than  ours,  though  not  near- 
ly so  much  so  as  they  used  to  be;  but  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  there  is  not  much  difference,  and  the  advantage  is 
not  always  on  our  side.  Most  important  of  all,  in  a  few 
years  the  working  people  of  western  Europe  will  be  living, 
rank  and  file,  in  such  homes  as  only  the  fortunate  minority 
can  attain  under  our  hit-or-miss  system. 

We  have  more  automobiles,  it  is  true.  But  which  will 
profit  a  nation  more  in  the  long  run — to  have  100  per  cent 
of  its  people  living  in  good  wholesome  homes,  or  to  have 
50  per  cent  rushing  up  and  down  in  Fords! 

EDITH  ELMER  WOOD 

The   Pittsburgh   Plan 

A  FTER  FIVE  YEARS  of  study  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
**•  mittee  on  City  Plan  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Pittsburgh  plan 
is  almost  complete.  The  report  on  Pittsburgh  Playgrounds 
was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1920;  a  year  later  there  appeared 
A  Major  Street  Plan  for  Pittsburgh;  this  fall  the  unofficial 
planning  group  is  making  public  its  findings  as  to  transit, 
parks,  waterways  and  railroads. 

The  transit  report  is  already  off  the  press;  parks  and 
waterways  reports  are  in  the  printer's  hands ;  and  the  volume 
on  Railroads  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  is  receiving  its  finish- 
ing touches  at  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  which  has  had 
charge  of  the  study. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  columns  of  The 
Survey  to  the  reports  on  playgrounds  (February  26,  1921, 
p.  768)  and  the  major  street  plan  (February  n,  1922,  p. 
763).  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time,  then,  to  say  that  the  street 
plan  is  a  comprehensive  circulation  scheme  whose  execution 
calls  for  the  widening,  extension  and  improvement  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  existing  thoroughfares,  together  with 
the  creation  of  several  new  highways  which  will  facilitate 
access  to  every  part  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  neighbor  municipal- 
ities; and  that  the  playground  report  presents  an  equally 
comprehensive  program  for  the  development  of  a  city-wide 
system  of  playgrounds  and  athletic  field  centers.  Both  reports 
are  made  flexible  enough  to  allow  of  modifications  made 
necessary  by  shifting  populations  and  other  changing  condi- 
tions. The  committee  has  tried  to  make  its  later  reports 
equally  flexible,  so  that  the  program  will  help  to  guide 
Pittsburgh's  progress  for  many  years  to  come. 

Public  interest  in  Pittsburgh,  as  in  many  other  cities, 
centers  just  now  on  the  solution  of  the  transit  problem,  so  it 
is  natural  that  this  report  should  attract  a  large  share  of 
popular  attention.  In  1919  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  voted 
$6,000,000  worth  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  subway 
loop  for  street  cars,  and  this  money,  never  applied  to  that 
purpose,  is  still  available.  In  its  transit  report  the  Citizens 
Committee  recommends  that  the  $6,000,000 — or  as  much  of 
it  as  may  be  required — be  used  immediately  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  subway  loops  in  the  downtown  district,  these 
loops  taking  off  the  streets  of  the  business  section  more  than 
one-half  the  cars  now  using  those  streets,  and  thus  relieving 
the  traffic  situation  to  a  marked  degree.  These  loops,  and  a 
third  whose  construction  is  recommended  for  a  later  date, 
are  to  be  incorporated  in  a  future  rapid  transit  system,  which 
according  to  the  committee's  plan  would  comprise  two  main 


lines  and  several  "feeders."  Rapid  transit  is  not  an  imme- 
diate necessity,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  construction  of  such  a  system  should  be  preceded  by 
legislation  which  will  provide  a  proper  plan  of  community 
participation.  Subways  rather  than  elevated  lines  are  prefer- 
red by  the  committee,  which  specifies  further  that  a  transit 
plan  for  Pittsburgh  should  not  be  limited  by  the  city  bound- 
aries, but  should  cover  the  entire  metropolitan  district. 

Early  provision  for  at  least  one  large  waterfront  park, 
with  facilities  for  leisure-time  occupation  not  presented  by 
any  existing  Pittsburgh  park ;  development  of  the  downtown 
waterfront  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  its  appearance  as  well 
as  its  utilitarian  value;  the  building  of  new  entrances  and 
the  creation  of  new  paths  and  roads  to  make  the  parks  more 
accessible  to  Pittsburghers  afoot ;  and  the  establishment  of 
a  city-wide  system  of  neighborhood  parks,  are  among  the 
principal  recommendations  of  the  report  on  parks. 

A  wharf  wall  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  and  development 
of  a  river  terminal  at  that  point,  with  easy  access  to  railroad 
lines  nearby,  is  an  outstanding  proposal  of  the  waterways 
report.  Provision  would  be  made  for  the  possible  construc- 
tion of  other  terminals  at  a  later  date.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  greatly  affected  by  navigation  conditions  out- 
side its  own  limits,  the  committee  urges  that  the  canaliza- 
tion of  the  Ohio  River  throughout  its  length  be  pushed  by 
the  federal  government  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
Suggestions  are  made,  too,  for  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  waterfronts. 


THE    PATTERN    OF    PITTSBURGH 

The  concentric  circles  show  distances  in  miles  from  the  Allegheny 
County    C»urt    House.     Better    thoroughfare    facilities    have    en- 
couraged   the    marked   development    toward    the    east 

In  its  report  on  the  railroad  situation,  which  is  almost 
complete  at  this  writing,  the  committee  will  probably  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  the  unionization  of  passenger  terminals, 
electrification  of  terminals  and  yards,  the  bypassing  of 
through  freight  around  the  city,  and  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  receiving  and  handling  freight  in  the  local 
terminals. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been  raised  by 
individual  and  corporation  gifts  to  finance  this  planning 
enterprise.  The  committee  has  maintained  a  considerable 
technical  staff,  but  has  made  no  recommendations  except 
after  careful  study  by  a  subcommittee  working  with  the  pro- 
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STREETS    READY    TO    BE    STRUXC    TOGETHER 

All  Pittsburgh  streets  that  are  already  sixty  feet  or  mare  in  vndth 
are  shovm  on  this  map.  Out  of  these  scattered  fragments  and  their 
narrots  connecting  links  a  coherent  street  system  is  to  be  fashioned 

fessional  staff — a  procedure  that  has  prolonged  the  task, 
but  has  meant  a  great  deal  in  winning  support  for  the  Plan. 
During  these  five  years  the  city  has  taken  these  long  strides 
in  the  direction  of  sound  planning: 

Zoning  ordinance  prepared  by  the  city  planning  commission, 
and  passed  by  the  city  council  and  mayor.  Zoning  board  of 
appeals  created  and  now  actively  at  work. 

Joint  planning  conference  created,  including  representatives 
of  the  city  and  county  planning  commissions  and  the  citizens 
committee — the  first  time  in  Pittsburgh's  history  that  machinery 
has  been  provided  which  definitely  assures  cooperation  between 
the  city,  county  and  interested  citizens  in  the  planning  of  im- 
provements. 

Topographical  survey  authorized  by  city  council,  and  the 
work  begun  by  the  city  planning  commission. 

County  planning  commission  legally  established  by  act  of 
legislature. 

City  planning  commission  strengthened  by  legislative  act  re- 
quiring recording  of  lot  plans,  which  must  first  be  approved 
by  the  commission,  before  such  property  can  be  sold  within 
the  city. 

Bill  passed  by  the  legislature,  authorizing  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  study  the  creation  of  a  metropolitan  district 
in  Allegheny  County. 

Initiation  by  the  county  planning  commission  of  a  county 
highway  plan,  to  tie  up  with  the  major  street  plan  for 
Pittsburgh. 

This  list  of  achievements  is  by  no  means  exhaustive;  but 
it  points  clearly  enough  to  real  progress  in  the  city  of  the 
Triangle  and  the  Hills.  GEORGE  KETCH LM 


A  Joyful   Noise   Together 

~*HERE  ARE  grown  men  who  can  spend  hours  on  end 
•*•  demonstrating  to  a  small  boy  what  charming  effects  can 
be  produced  by  the  modern  equivalent  of  Poor  Richard's 
penny  whistle.  There  are  other  who  never  go  by  the  windows 
of  a  music  store  without  looking  wistfully  at  the  fancy  har- 
monicas. And  there  are  women  galore  whose  irresistible 
impulse  to  make  some  sort  of  music  for  themselves  drives 
them  to  hum  an  accompaniment  to  the  victrola — and  drives 
their  friends  and  fond  relatives  to  distraction. 

An  ingenious  method  of  giving  expression  to  these  stirrings 
of  desire  to  make  a  rhythmic  noise,  a  method  which  pleased 
those  who  heard  and  gave  sheer  delight  to  those  who  made 
it.  was  demonstrated  at  the  tenth  Recreation  Congress  recent- 


ly held  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  Indeed  returning  delegates, 
full  of  the  psychology  and  sociology  of  recreation,  agree  that 
the  adult  toy  symphony  scaled  the  topmost  peak  of  interest 
in  the  whole  program. 

There  were  150  instruments — ukeleles,  bass  and  snare- 
drums,  tomtoms,  tambourines,  whistles  and  triangles — lying 
at  the  edge  of  the  platform.  The  audience  was  invited  to 
come  forward  and  take  its  pick.  There  was  a  stampede 
which  filled  the  orchestra  in  no  time  and  presently,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  leader  for  each  choir  who  had  been  previously 
coached  and  rehearsed,  the  whole  troupe  was  banging, 
whistling  and  strumming  away  in  enthusiastic  accompaniment 
to  the  piano  and  three  or  four  strings  which  carried  the 


air. 


This  was  accomplished  by  using  a  simple  device:  a  large 
chart  on  which  the  parts  for  each  choir  were  indicated  by  an 
alphabetical  code.  As  the  professional  orchestra  fiddled, 
the  leader,  Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema,  pointed  to  the 
proper  measure  on  the  score  and  the  choirs  came  in  and  kept 
silent  in  accordance  with  the  code.  Whenever  the  letter 
"U"  appeared,  the  ukeleles  sounded  clear  and  bold;  "W" 
brought  the  whistles  into  action,  and  so  on.  Gradations  of 
volume  were  indicated  on  the  chart  by  color;  blue  for  mf, 
orange  for  pp.  red  for  ff. 

With  a  little  rehearsal  the  impromptu  orchestra  managed 
to  render  very  creditably  Schubert's  Moment  Musicale,  the 
Anvil  Chorus,  and  La  Cinquantaine.  The  delight  of  the 
players  in  their  own  performance  was  significant:  faces 
shining,  they  insisted  on  repeating  each  of  the  numbers.  One 
woman  remarked,  "I  have  all  my  life  wanted  to  play  some- 
thing and  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  thrill  it  was  to  me 
to  play  my  simple  instrument  in  the  orchestra." 

The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  is  planning  to  publish  a  bulletin 
giving  the  working  details,  and  Mr.  Dykema  is  working 
on  charts  which  can  be  reproduced  in  compact  form  and 
easily  distributed.  Here,  at  the  very  least,  is  a  feasible 
substitute  for  hired  jazz  at  mass  meetings  and  conventions. 
The  sociological  and  cultural  implications  of  such  group 
activity  may  safely  be  left  to  the  reader.  But  is  was  an 
elegant  noise! 


CITY  AFTER  CITY  goes  through  the  same  process  before 
making  up  its  mind  about  a  community  chest;  a  sort  of  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  one 
end  and  the  social  agencies  at  the  other.  It  is  a  time-con- 
suming and  energy-wasting  way  of  doing  things,  but  it  may 
be  a  necessary  stage  of  education  by  conflict.  Los  Angeles  is 
the  latest  city  in  which  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  under- 
taken to  reach  its  own  conclusions  and  hand  over  a  fait  ac- 
compli to  the  social  workers.  A  committee  has  been  investi- 
gating the  central  financing  plan  for  some  months;  though  the 
Alliance  of  Social  Agencies  (a  loosely  organized  council)  had 
representation  on  the  committee  its  representatives  were  not 
consulted.  A  social  worker  inquiring  about  the  plan  was  told 
that  he  would  learn  all  about  it  when  the  prospectus  for  a 
chest  was  published!  Fortunately  Los  Angeles  seems  now  to 
have  got  through  that  stage,  the  chamber  has  begun  to  co- 
operate with  the  Alliance,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  appointed 
by  the  latter  is  now  at  work  on  its  own  account  in  the  effort 
to  shape  a  working  plan — later  to  be  referred  back  to  the 
member  agencies — in  which  the  point  of  view  vrill  not  be  ex- 
clusivelv  chamber-of-commerciaL 


Page  of  Country  Churches 


The  conception  of  the  church  building  as  a 
community  center  has  taken  such  hold  that  if 
the  old  one-room  meeting  house  is  not  soon 
turned  into  something  else  it  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  picturesque  museum  piece.  The  Home 
Missions  Council,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  published  a  booklet  of  Progressive 
Suggestions  for  Planning  Church  Buildings, 
many  of  whose  suggestions,  as  the  examples 
on  this  page  show,  bear  exactly  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  one-room  church  already  in  hand. 
The  book,  edited  by  Rev.  Elbert  M.  Conover 
with  the  assistance  of  Albert  N.  Dobbins,  an 
architect,  does  not  offer  stock  plans  or  fixed 
estimates.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  two 
communities  have  the  same  church  problem, 
and  merely  sketches  out  for  prospective  plan- 
ners some  of  the  ways  in  which  old  church 
buildings  have  been  remodeled  into  modern 
ones,  and  new  ones  have  been  planned  for 
gradual  growth. 


An  economical  plan  allowing 
for  a  large  community  hall 
<v)hich  may  either  open  into 
the  side  of  the  auditorium 
by  large  doors  or  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  it 
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This  quaint  steeple  tops  a 
compact  building  with  very 
generous  seating  capacity 


Here  is  a  little  church  fol- 
lo<wing  the  traditional  cross- 
pattern  of  the  cathedral,  to 
which  a  larger  community 
hall  may  be  added  at  the 
rear  without  marring  the 
proportions  of  the  building 


The  familiar  box- 
church  sketched  in  the 
small  circle  to  the  right 
has  already  grown  into 
more  pleasing  outlines 
by  the  addition  of  a 
•wing,  a  porch  and  a 
steeple.  The  plan  shows 
how  a  community  hall 
can  be  added  when  the 
time  is  ripe  for  it 
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Back  to  the  Parent:  a  Sermon  to  Health  Workers 


WE  HAVE  PLANNED  and  executed  reason- 
ably well  for  the  health  care  of  the  child  from 
the  day  when  the  mother  is  first  aware  of  the 
new  life  within  her  until  this  child  has  smiled, 
slept,  crept,  toddled,  walked,  run,  played  and 
worked  up  to  the  age  of  self-support.     We  have  provided 
by  private  and  public  means  services  which  here  and  there 
are  really  good,  for  the  expectant  mother,  the  babe,  the  run- 
about, the  school  child  and  the  employment  certificate  youth, 
on  probation  as  it  were  in  industry.     Yes,  we  have  done 
samples  of  good  jobs ;  rarely,  it  is  true,  all  kinds  in  one  com- 
munity, more  rarely  still  of  a  degree  of  consecutiveness  which 
has  reached   the  same  thoroughness   of  protection  through 
more  than  one  or  two  of  these  arbitrary'  periods  of  growth 
and  development  for  the  same  child. 

Barring  various  refinements  or  elaborations  which  will  be 
developed  out  of  the  program  now  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  child  health,  we  can  claim  honestly 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  fascinating  but  still  rather 
vacant  field  of  child  psychology-,  the  machinery  for  applying 
the  important  facts  of  modern  medical  science  have  been  well 
conceived  and  well  executed.  But  what  stares  us  in  the  face 
is  the  colossal  insufficiency  of  our  contacts,  and  the  suspicion 
that  perhaps  after  all  we  are  only  filling  gaps  rather  than 
erecting  a  permanent  structure. 

In  order  to  be  practical  and  keep  within  our  means  we 
have  promoted  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period  one 
service  or  another  directed  to  abate  some  abuse  of  childhood, 
or  to  save  promptly  the  largest  number  of  lives  for  the  money 
available.  We  have  emphasized  now  one,  now  another, 
period  of  child  life  as  the  one  requiring  the  greatest  attention. 
We  played  up  the  infant  in  arms,  then  jumped  to  the  school 
child,  and,  suddenly  aware  of  the  army  of  children  marching 
on  to  school  with  innumerable  defects,  and  the  horde  of  the 
still  unborn  whose  teeth  would  be  defective  in  school  be- 
cause their  mothers  were  using  too  little  milk  and  spinach, 
we  swung  the  attack  until  just  now  the  parents  of  the 
United  States  must 
think  the  problem  of 
health  is  only  that 
of  pre-school  and  preg- 
nancy. We  have  picked 
at  the  lives  of  a  multi- 
tude of  children :  we 
have  helped  miracul- 
ously by  the  ubiquitous 
agency,  at  some  time  in 
the  life  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  children,  and 
still  we  have  missed 
our  mark,  and  to  my 
mind  will  continue  to 
travel  blindly  until  we 
see  that  we  are  tempor- 
izing with  our  emer-  <-,«**  »a  *  «*  *„  T«* 


gency  stations  and  services,  our  demonstrations  and  our  un- 
loadings  to  the  hands  of  public  officers  and  departments — 
until  we  put  the  program  into  the  hands  of  the  parents 
themselves, 

SHOW  me  a  thousand  children  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  nation  of  wealth  whose  lives  have  been 
watched  over  as  we  believe  a  child  life  should  be  guarded 
from  infancy  to  self-support  under  the  care  of  health  agen- 
cies. How  many  of  our  20,000,000  school  children  have  had 
prenatal,  infant  and  pre-school  care?  How  many  of  that 
small  band  of  prospective  citizens  now  all  unconscious  of  the 
eager  observance  by  the  mothers  of  the  newly  learned  rules 
of  right  living,  will  reach  school  through  the  perilous  period 
of  the  years  of  independence  under  the  guidance  of  a  pre- 
school clinic  ?  These  will  be  the  children  of  families,  not  of 
systems  or  agencies. 

If  we  have  one  burning  faith  among  us  it  is  that  children 
belong  in  homes  of  their  own  with  other  children  and  the 
companionship  of  their  parents.  The  failure  of  society  in 
general  is  measured  chiefly  by  inability  to  save  the  parents 
and  so  permit  them  to  live  that  they  can  provide  homes 
worthy  of  the  name,  where  health  will  come  as  a  matter  of 
course  rather  than  as  an  accidental  blessing.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  philosophy,  the  tradition,  the  instinct,  the  religion  of  all 
of  us  that  we  owe  the  child  not  only  shelter  and  food  and 
clothing,  affection,  an  education  and  training  for  work  but 
protection  and  guidance  in  health.  Organization  U  services 
for  children  en  masse,  and  provision  through  private  and 
public  institutions  and  agencies  for  health  teaching  and  super- 
vision will  not  carry  the  load,  which  must  be  placed  directly 
where  it  belongs — upon  the  family  and  in  the  household. 

We  shall  always  be  ready  to  care  for  the  sick  poor  and 
gladly  win  them  back  to  strength,  where  possible,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  the  independence  in  self-support.  But  what 
is  there  in  the  nature  of  health  and  its  preservation  that 
throws  it  into  the  realm  of  philanthropy?  Is  it  not  our  most 

precious  possession,  for 
which  we  grown-ups 
make  the  most  fantastic 
of  sacrifices  when  we 
see  it  eluding  us?  Do 
we  ask  the  fire  depart- 
ment to  pay  the  fire  in- 
surance policy  on  our 
house,  or  the  police  to 
send  a  check  to  cover 
the  cost  of  burglary  in- 
surance? Is  the  baby's 
carriage  a  proper  ex- 
pense for  the  bread- 
winner to  meet,  but 
the  cost  of  the  life- 
saving  advice  at  the 
health  station  a  matter 
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he  just  naturally  expects  the 
city  or  the  church  or  an  im- 
personal foundation  to  pay 
for? 

We  have  been  eager  to 
teach  the  ignorant,  to  help 
the  helpless,  to  encourage  the 
down-hearted.  But  how  often 
have  we  taught  them  to  de- 
mand and  supply  for  them- 
selves services  such  as  we 
have  set  up  for  them,  as  they 
buy  their  shoes,  bread,  cloth- 
ing, chewing  gum  and  to- 
bacco? Americans  are  wil- 
ling to  tax  themselves  $1,800,000,000  for  the  tobacco 
they  use,  and  in  that  to  include  a  tax  to  the  govern- 
ment of  almost  twice  the  amount  appropriated  for  all  official 
public  health  services,  federal,  state  and  local.  They  are 
willing  to  spend  $800,000,000  a  year  on  confectionery  and 
include  in  that  a  federal  tax  exceeding  the  entire  health 
appropriations  of  the  county;  to  spend  more  on  chewing 
gum,  perfumery  and  cosmetics  as  well  than  they,  as  tax 
payers,  vote  for  health  purposes.  It  is  not  by  increased  ap- 
propriations for  our  public  agencies  alone,  but  through  a 
change  in  the  use  of  funds  in  our  own  family  budgets  that 
the  public  can  play  its  part  in  completing  a  child  health 
program. 

Is  it  not  truly  amazing  that  we  can  sit  back  to  read  the 
surveys  of  runabouts  and  school  children  which  give  statis- 
tical proof  that  the  great  majority  of  parents  in  this  country 
are  apparently  incapable  of  the  initiative  and  independence 
of  action  and  courage  to  spend  for  health  an  amount  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  lives  of  their  children? 
It  would  seem  that  that  city  counted  itself  twice  blest  which 
could  show  the  greatest  percentages  of  its  school  children 
whose  ».Ji  ,,  teeth,  bones,  tonsils,  or  skin  show  defects  due  to 
the  negicst,  indifference,  inattention,  obstinacy,  or  parsimony 
on  the  part  oft>  ie  parents,  the  taxpayers,  and  the  voters,  for 
whose  same  chilck-en  nothing  is  too  good  in  time  of  sickness, 
or  for  clothing,  housing  or  food.  Why  is  it  natural  for  the 
father  of  a  family  to  be  mortified  when  he  finds  that  he  has 
neglected  his  room  until  an  equinoctial  storm  discloses  the 
leak  and  spoils  the  bedroom  ceiling,  while  he  and  his  wife 
are  but  casually  interested  in  the  fact,  called  to  their  atten- 
tion by  the  school  doctor,  that  Johnny  is  beginning  to  show 
a  leaky  heart  which  might  have  been  prevented  if  they  had 
been  quicker  to  get  rid  of  Johnny's  tonsils  before  he  had 
that  stormy  attack  of  articular  rheumatism  a  year  ago? 
Many  children  go  through  the  health  mill  passively.  They 
are  examined;  their  defects  are  corrected,  perhaps;  but  in 
the  process  neither  they  nor  their  parents  conceive  the  idea 
that  this  is  merely  the  introduction  to  one  of  the  new  pri- 
vileges of  life — the  opportunity  to  protect  one's  own  health 
and  that  of  one's  children.  It  is  only  because  the  parents. 
the  doctor  and  the  school  teacher  have  failed  in  their  ser- 
vices to  the  child  that  child  health  organizations  are  needed. 

Can  we  ever  hope  to  develop  personal  and  private  interest 
in  the  health  of  the  individual  child  in  every  separate  home 
if  our  efforts  are  directed  chiefly  at  setting  up  a  public  pro- 
gram for  everybody's  children  to  be  carried  out  by  bulk 
service  and  class  management?  We  must  picture  to  our- 
selves and  urge  upon  our  colleagues  that  no  demonstration 


is  complete,  and  no  termina- 
tion of  the  experimental  or 
endowment  period  successful 
unless  we  have  left  the  spirit 
of  personal  participation  in 
health  in  the  heart  and  soul 
of  every  parent  in  the  town, 
even  if  we  must  leave  for 
the  service  of  the  few  the 
shell  and  token  of  good 
work  in  the  shape  of  the 
public  agency.  Health  is  a 
home,  household  and  family 
problem  except  for  a  fe\v 
of  the  situations  handled 

necessarily  by  the  health  officer  for  the  community  as  a 
whole,  (water,  milk,  communicable  diseases,  etc.)  and  until 
the  parents  of  children  see  the  vision  of  it,  determine  to  get 
it  for  their  children  by  their  own  efforts  and  through  skill 
obtained  at  their  own  expense,  no  ideal  or  theoretically  com- 
plete program  of  child  health  services  will  meet  the  situa- 
tion. 

Begin  now  to  start  cooperative  self-supporting  services 
for  children,  managed  and  paid  for  by  their  parents,  the 
aim  of  which  will  be  to  so  advise  and  serve  both  parent 
and  child  that  no  public  agent,  inspector,  school  nurse, 
teacher,  investigator  can  find  any  preventable  defect  among 
these  children  or  discover  in  their  way  of  living  lack  of 
understanding  or  failure  to  practice  the  rules  of  healthy 
living  according  to  their  ages. 

The  most  mischievous  because  the  most  plausible  slogan 
of  the  powers  of  evil  among  an  antisocial  group  in  California 
was  "The  school  is  public,  not  the  child."  The  sting  in  that 
challenge  consisted  in  the  obvious  fact  that  in  glorifying 
public,  democratic  social  endeavor  we  have  bred  an  irres- 
ponsibility and  shiftlessness  that  does  little  credit  to  our 
ethics  of  the  family  bond  of  service  to  children.  For  the 
indigent,  the  improvident,  the  casual ;  for  the  parentless 
child,  for  the  protection  of  our  public  investment  in  educa- 
tion, public  services  will  be  required  and  they  must  be  pro- 
vided with  generosity,  with  science  and  with  human  devo- 
tion to  each  child ;  but  the  measure  of  our  greatness  rather 
than  of  our  bigness  will  be  the  smallness  of  numbers  receiv- 
ing public  care  in  childhood,  the  lowness  of  percentages  of 
children  at  school  with  defects,  the  rarity  of  expectant 
mothers  who  are  not  provided  by  their  husbands  with  such 
medical  and  nursing  guidance  as  physicians  now  know  these 
women  all  require. 

PLEASE  do  not  misunderstand  my  protest.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  relax  in  our  efforts  to  have  imagination 
and  information  about  life  processes  incorporated  in  the 
school  teaching  of  children.  Nor  do  I  believe  we  can  dis- 
regard the  facts  of  experience  and  discontinue  our  efforts  to 
have  good  health  services  available  at  schools,  and  for  the 
children  before  they  reach  school.  And  I  would  not  have 
you  indifferent  to  the  expectant  mother  and  the  infant  in 
families  which  cannot  afford  or  do  not  see  the  need  of  med- 
ical and  nursing  supervision.  But  just  as  you  individually 
would  feel  you  had  failed  in  a  most  elementary  duty  to  your 
children  if  a  preventable  defect  or  interference  with  their 
health  occurred  because  you  had  not  availed  yourself  of  the 
doctor  and  visiting  nurse,  we  must  make  it  a  part  of  our 
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program  to  create  a  sensitiveness  to  health  neglect  compar- 
able to  that  which  is  universally  felt  if  a  sick  child  is  left 
untended. 

A>  I  sat  last  month  facing  a  group  of  several  hundred 
mothers  in  New  York  who  were  taking  upon  themselves  the 
work  of  organizing  a  self  supporting  program  of  child  health 
protection  and  general  visiting  nursing  it  seemed  to  me  I 
saw  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  solution.  (See  The  Sur- 
vey, Oct.  15.  1923:  The  Health  Club.)  Here  were  to  be 
the  offices  which  they,  the  parents,  provided  for  their  chil- 
dren; here  the  nurse  —  teacher,  observer,  servant  of  the  sick 
and  well  ;  here  the  specialist  physician  trained  to  see  the  least 
deviation  from  the  right  development  of  body  and  mind  of 
children. 

Specifically  I  wish  to  suggest  that  in  every  community  to 
which  health  workers  go  to  initiate  or  develop  further  or 
better  services  for  children,  they  lay  at  least  as  much  em- 
phasis upon  the  personal  participation  of  parents  in  providing 
for  their  children's  health  ar  upon  the  necessity  of  baby 
stations,  prenatal  clinics,  dietitians,  school  nurses  and 
teachers  of  health  supported  by  private  or  public  funds. 
And  furthermore,  I  hope  a  multitude  of  opportunities  may 
arise  for  them  to  set  up  a  plan,  and  assist  in  starting  self- 
supporting  health  services  at  private  expense  which  will  be 
so  reasonable  in  cost  and  so  continuous  and  thorough  in 
character  that  the  endowed  and  public  agencies  will  be  ren- 
dered largely  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  reasons  there  has  been  such  great  success  from 
the  years  of  education  in  the  causes  and  means  of  preventing 
tuberculosis  is  that  even-  argument  led  directly  back  to  an 
individual  participation  in  prevention,  personal  self-protec- 
tion, periodic  examination  to  detect  early  signs  of  disease, 
and  a  sense  of  confidence  and  hope  built  upon  the  know! 
of  competent  professional  direction.  The  part  of  the  public 
in  completing  a  program  for  child  health  will  in  my  opinion 
be  cooperation  at  private  expense  rather  than  expansion  of 
public  agencies,  except  those  which  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  education  of  the  school  child  in  health. 

HAVEX  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Why  Athens    and 
Rutherford   County? 


communities  pled  for  the  southern  child  health 
demonstration,  to  be  administered  by  the  American  Child 
Health  Association  under  the  direction  of  the  Demonstration 
Committee  organized  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  Their 
health  officers  and  public  health  nurses  begged  for  a  chance 
to  come  to  New  York  to  tell  their  story  before  the  com- 
mittee. To  them  "demonstration"  spelled  not  a  colorless 
set  of  administrative  cogs  to  be  set  in  motion,  but  a  chance 
of  convincing  this  obdurate  legislator  who  felt  that  chil- 
dren's teeth  were  being  overrated,  of  cleaning  up  that  coun- 
try schoolhouse  where  the  teacher  now  was  overworked  and 
discouraged  ;  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  health  in  dingy  town 
try  school-house  where  the  teacher  now  was  overworked  and 
firing  with  enthusiasm  the  business  and  professional  men, 
mothers,  teachers,  nurses,  and  not  least  of  all,  the  children 
themselves,  who  were  work:r.g  valiantly  at  one  angle  or 
another  of  the  problem. 

Though  a  second  southern  demonstration  was  added  to 
the  committee's  program,  which  had  included  only  one,  still 


only  two  of  the  forty  eager  communities  could  be  chosen. 
The  committee  asked:  What  were  the  problems  on  which 
action  was  needed  ?  What  had  the  community  done  to  show 
that  it  could  focus  on  a  problem  and  give  effective  cooper- 
ation while  the  demonstration  was  in  progress  and  effective 
promise  of  carrying  on  permanently  when  it  was  over?  In 
how  far  were  the  claimants'  problems  those  of  the  neighbor- 
ing communities,  and  what  opportunity  would  there  be  to 
spread  the  news  of  methods  and  accomplishments  to  those 
neighbors  ? 

Athens,  Georgia,  had  a  reported  infant  mortality  rate  of 
125  in  1922,  though  a  city  of  about  the  same  size  in  a 
neighboring  state  was  able  to  flaunt  a  proud  51 ;  it  has  a 
serious  problem  in  tuberculosis  and  in  the  control  of  venereal 
disease.  Its  difficulties  of  health  administration  are  in- 
creased by  the  large  negro  population,  estimated  at  40  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  20,000. 

So  much  for  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger.  On  the  other 
hand,  Athens,  under  the  leadership  of  an  unusually  able  and 
enthusiastic  health  officer,  Dr.  J.  D.  Applewhite,  had  prac- 
tically banished  typhoid  and  malaria  by  effective  control  of 
its  water,  milk  and  sanitation ;  the  Board  of  Health  and 
the  Board  of  Education  cooperated  for  three  years  in  the 
physical  examination  of  all  school  children;  the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Tuberculosis  Society  carried  on  nutrition 
work  in  the  schools;  the  Clarke  County  Dental  Society 
conducts  free  dental  clinics  for  those  unable  to  pay;  and 
the  Athens  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  had  con- 
stituted itself  a  central  social  agency  to  which  are  referred 
all  applications  for  relief  made  to  the  county  or  city  officials 
or  to  other  organizations.  It  has  two  hospitals,  an  active 
country  medical  society,  and  a  community  tuberculosis 
council. 

Athens  is  the  educational  center  of  the  state;  it  is 
the  home  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts,  the  state  nor- 
ma  1  school,  the  Knox  Institute  and  Industrial  School 
(colored)  and  the  Jeruel  Baptist  Institute  (colored). 

From  the  governor  down,  Georgia  officials  had  been 
anxious  to  obtain  the  demonstration  for  some  city  in  the 
state.  The  committee  received  written  pledges  of  support 
from  the  Executive,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  State  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the 
University  of  Georgia,  the  State  Normal  School,  and  every 
local  group,  official*,  physicians,  hospitals,  Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
health  officer,  the  health  department  and  the  demonstration 
will  have  joint  headquarters.  Georgia  with  its  current  cam- 
paigns for  birth  registration  and  admission  to  the  birth 
registration  area,  for  school  reform,  and  the  enactment  of 
a  new  Children's  Code,  gives  earnest  of  a  live  interest  in 
health  and  education ;  Athens,  of  an  unusual  ability  to  pull 
together  for  common  welfare,  and  of  an  unusual  ability  to 
teach  to  the  thousands  of  students  who  spend  the  school 
year  in  its  borders  lessons  which  they  may  find  useful  in 
other  communities. 

Rutherford  County.  Tennessee,  started  with  a  natural 
advantage,  for  it  is  the  exact  geographical  center  of  Ten- 
nessee. Most  of  it  is  rolling  farmland,  but  there  is  a  moun- 
tainous section,  and  in  the  county  seat,  Murfreesboro,  there 
are  wood-working  factories,  hosiery  mills  and  other  indus- 
tries. 

Until  recently  the  country  has  had  no  full-time  health 
officer,  but  on  October  I  the  County  Court  voted  to  estab- 
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NEW  JERSEY'S  FIGHT  AGAINST  INFANT  MORTALITY;  FIVE  YEARS'  PROGRISS 

The  black  counties  have  a  rate  of  more  than  100  deaths  under  one  year  per 
1,000  live  births;  the  white  a  rate  of  less  than  80  deaths  per  1,000  live  births 


Jish  a  health  unit  which  will  inaugurate  the  demonstration 
under  auspicious  circumstances.  An  especially  enthusiastic 
and  able  Red  Cross  County  Nurse,  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  an  un- 
usual record  of  training  and  achievement,  have  carried  on 
excellent  public  health  work.  Tuberculosis  and  typhoid 
are  the  special  enemies  of  the  county. 

Murfreesboro  is  only  an  hour  by  train  from  Nashville  and 
the  state's  resources,  together  with  those  of  the  many  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  capital,  are  behind  the  demon- 
stration. Nashville  is  the  home  of  George  Peabody  College, 
of  Fisk,  Meharry,  Vanderbilt  and  the  Middle  Tennessee 
State  Normal  School.  Detailed  plans  are  under  way  for 
using  the  county  as  a  laboratory  for  students  who  are  inter- 
ested directly  or  indirectly  in  public  work,  and  as  a  train- 
ing school  as  well  for  the  county  health  officers  who  are 
to  be  sent  to  between  fifteen  and  twenty  counties  of  Ten- 
nessee this  year  through  the  cooperation  of  the  state  and 
the  International  Health  Board. 

While  the  new  fields  offer  alluring  promises  of  accomplish- 
ments ahead,  the  two  centers  where  demonstrations  have  been 
under  way  have  a  substantial  record  of  gains  already 
achieved.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  Richmond  County  have 
been  at  work  for  nearly  two  years.  All  nursing  work  in  the 
city  and  county  has  been  consolidated ;  four  nurses  have 
been  added  from  community  funds,  and  two  from  demonstra- 
tion funds.  "Health"  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all 
the  schools,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  teacher  a  definite 
course  has  been  instituted  to  train  teachers  in  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  presenting  it.  Four  health  centers  have  been 
established  in  the  city  and  county,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,063  children  for  health  supervision;  2,733  school  children, 
and  563  runabouts  too  young  for  school  have  been  examined 
in  cooperation  with  the  local  doctors.  A  full  time  pediatrist 
has  been  engaged  by  the  demonstration  to  serve  as  a  con- 
sultant to  physicians  and  conduct  these  examinations,  tem- 
porarily, as  responsibility  for  them  eventually  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  local  doctors.  Every  high-school  in  both  city 


and  county  has  appointed  a  trained  teacher  of  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Best  of  all,  arrangements  have  been  made,  in  co- 
operation with  city  and  county  authorities,  for  a  full-time 
county  health  unit,  which  is  to  start  work  on  January  i. 
Next  year  also  will  see  a  thorough-going  coordination  of 
private  and  municipal  health  work  through  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  Community  Chest  and  the  city 
authorities. 

Fargo,  North  Dakota,  looks  back  with  pride  upon  a  year 
which  witnessed  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  health  officer 
by  the  city;  the  consolidation  of  all  nursing  work,  with  a 
districting  of  the  city  to  prevent  duplication ;  the  addition  of 
three  nurses  carried  by  demonstration  and  one  by  community 
funds;  play  centers  in  the  city  parks  during  the  summer; 
a  program  of  health  education  in  the  schools;  and  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  demonstration  of  a  whole  time  pediatrist  to 
cooperate  with  local  physicians  and  conduct  the  examinations 
of  babies,  pre-school  and  school  children.  The  last  of  the 
series  of  child  health  demonstrations  (See  The  Survey,  No- 
vember 15,  1922,  A  Milestone  in  Child  Health)  is  yet  to 
be  chosen.  According  to  the  original  program  it  must  be  a 
city  of  the  Far  West,  between  15,000  and  25,000  popula- 
tion, with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  at  least  100  per  thou- 
sand live  births,  an  eager  desire  for  the  demonstration,  and 
a  determination  to  continue  by  local  effort,  those  parts  of 
it  which  prove  effective. 


BEING  "Schicked"  was  not  popular  with  the  young  clients 
of  the  New  Haven  Health  Center.  Thousands  of  circulars 
had  been  distributed  to  parents,  telling  in  five  simple  sentences 
how  diphtheria  can  be  prevented,  but  there  were  very  few 
returns  in  the  shape  of  children  bearing  the  detachable  consent 
slip.  Then  one  day  the  medical  director  had  an  idea.  He 
offered  a  little  sample  box  of  talcum  powder,  one  of  a  number 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Center,  to  a  child  whose  cour- 
age was  oozing.  Her  friends  and  her  friends'  friends  heard 
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of  the  reward  and  came  for  theirs.  In  March  there  were  47 
tests;  in  April,  154.  Finally,  sufficiently  long  in  advance,  it 
was  announced  that  there  would  be  a  Schick  party  and  that 
only  those  who  had  been  tested  were  invited.  At  the  party 
plans  were  made  for  a  Schick  contest;  six  teams  were  chosen 
of  fifteen  girls  each,  and  captains  and  lieutenants  elected.  Each 
team  distributed  cards  on  which  the  "candidates"  registered 
name  and  address  and  parents'  consent,  now  apparently  ob- 
tained with  miraculous  ease.  The  winning  team  secured  213 
of  the  500  candidates  who  were  schicked  that  week.  All  who 
participated  in  the  contest  were  invited  to  a  movie  party  in 
a  real  movie  theatre  (lent  by  the  management)  at  which 
health  films  were  shown,  and  later  the  winning  team  proudly 
occupied  complimentary  seats  at  the  leading  vaudeville  theater. 

FOUR  YEARS  AGO  105  of  every  1,000  babies  born  in 
Springfield  and  Campbell  townships,  Missouri,  failed  to  live 
till  their  first  birthday.  Then  Green  County  (which  in- 
cludes the  townships)  organized  a  full  time  health  depart- 
ment. The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  triumphantly 
announces  the  rest  of  the  story.  The  next  year  the  infant 
death  rate  dropped  to  96;  in  1920  it  went  to  85;  in  1921  to 
76,  and  in  1922  to  61 ! 

INSTEAD  of  going  out  to  seek  the  clinic,  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians  in  New  York  City  has  called  the  doctors  in.  On 
October  I  its  Committee  on  Outside  Activities  opened  four 
free  clinics  for  the  medical,  neurological,  psychiatric,  and  psy- 
chological examination  and  treatment  of  their  clients.  Cases 
are  referred  to  the  clinics  by  the  probation  officers.  Big 
Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  social  workers,  teachers,  and  in  rare 
cases  by  personal  request  of  the  patient;  here  also  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  the  Jewish  men 
and  women  on  parole  from  penal  or  correctional  institutions 
of  the  city  and  state,  of  whom  the  board  is  the  legal  custodian. 
An  applicant  for  treatment  is  first  examined  by  a  trained  psy- 
chiatric worker,  who  determines  whether  or  not  he  really  is  a 
problem.  If  he  is  accepted,  a  social  worker  then  obtains  a 
social  and  developmental  history  of  his  heredity  and  life  at 
home,  in  school,  or  in  industry.  In  the  meantime  a  physical 
examination  is  made  in  the  medical  clinic,  and  the  report  of 
the  worker  and  the  physician  are  presented  to  a  psychologist 
who  examines  the  patient  to  see  if  further  treatment  in  the 
neurological  or  psychiatric  clinics  is  needed.  All  the  reports 
are  coordinated  by  the  original  investigator.  Contracts  have 
been  made  with  hospitals  to  care  for  those  patients  who  need 
further  treatment. 

TO  PREVENT  tuberculosis,  build  health.  With  this  philo- 
sophy the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  has  printed 
half  a  million  illustrated  leaflets,  which  add  two  to  the  tradi- 
tional seven  asc*s  of  man.  and  sjive  nine  sets  of  simple  instruc- 


tions for  attaining  and  maintaining  health  for  the  whole  family, 
from  grandfather  to  baby.  The  first  of  the  series — Advice  for 
Mothers  Before  Baby  Comes — was  prepared  by  the  Maternity 
Center  Association;  the  next  four,  which  deal  with  babies  and 
children,  have  been  edited  and  approved  by  the  Children's  Wel- 
fare Federation,  that  clearing  house  which  coordinates  the 
work  and  plans  of  232  organizations  for  New  York  children; 
and  the  rest,  dealing  with  young  adults,  the  middle-aged,  and 
the  aged,  are  the  work  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  Association.  The  leaflets  will  be  supplied 
free  to  the  workers  of  the  organizations  which  have  aided  in 
their  preparation,  and  to  the  nurses  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment and  others  who  go  directly  into  New  York  homes,  and 
so  can  assure  their  effective  distribution,  one  by  one,  to  thr 
persons  who  can  profit  by  their  advice.  Should  there  b«  a 
demand  for  them,  they  will  be  supplied  at  cost  to  out-of-town 
organisations,  making  available  attractive  material,  sponsored 
by  experts  in  teaching  of  health  in  the  home,  at  a  mere  cost  of 
the  added  paper  and  printing.  Four  of  the  picture-covers  of 
the  leaflets  decorate  these  pages. 
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BECAUSE  of  the  "sulferous  smoke  and  savour  of  the  firing" 
Edward  I  forbade  the  burning  of  coal  in  the  city  of  London 
in  1306.  Three  centuries  later  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  use  of  certain  fuels  which  menaced  the 
health  of  her  knights;  it  even  is  recorded  that  one  man  was 
hung  for  burning  coal  which  smoked  inordinately.  Another 
four  centuries  have  not  solved  the  problem.  Cleveland  dis- 
covered upon  investigation  that  in  one  section  of  the  city  smoke 
deposited  nearly  1400  tons  of  soot,  ash  and  tar  per  square 
mile  per  week!  With  the  onset  of  cold  weather  smoke  warn- 
ings are  out  again.  The  Chicago  Department  of  Health 
warns  Chicagoans  to  watch  the  300,000  chimneys  on  homes 
and  apartment  houses  and  the  stacks  of  20,000  factories  and 
1,800  locomotives.  On  the  one  hand  the  loss  from  smoke  is 
measurable  in  money;  Chicago  spends  $4.000,000  a  year  more 
for  its  laundering  than  does  Philadelphia;  its  smoke  pall 
represents  a  wastage  of  $75,000,000  of  fuel.  On  the  health 
side  the  loss  is  incalculable,  but  enormous.  Direct  sunlight 
is  necessary-  to  destroy  germ  life  and  disinfect  the  clutter  and 
wastes  of  crowded  cities;  it  is  essential  for  the  growth  of 
children  as  well  as  plants.  In  the  wake  of  dark  weather 
comes  an  immediate  increase  in  acute  respiratory  infections 
and  in  infant  mortality.  Yet  it  is  estimated  that  London 
allows  a  third  of  its  light  to  be  cut  off  in  the  summer,  and  a 
half  in  winter.  The  Chicago  bulletin  closes  its  warning  with 
concrete  and  illustrated  instructions  on  the  proper  operation 
of  boilers  and  an  appeal  for  popular  education  and  interest 
to  bring  about  the  enforcement  of  anti-smoke  ordinances  and 
lessen  the  public  cost  of  coal  in  money  and  lives. 


BOOK 


The  Golden  Rule,  Limited 


DR.  WARBASSE'S  book  on  consumers'  cooper- 
ation has  been  eagerly  awaited  by  students  and 
friends  of  the  cooperative  movement,  especially 
by  those  who  have  been  perplexed  by  the  rela- 
tively slow  progress  in  America  of  a  form  of  economic  or- 
ganization and  government  through  which  democracy  in 
England  and  Ireland,  in  Russia,  Italy  and  on  the  Continent 
has  achieved  some  of  its  most  signal  triumphs.  In  1919  Dr. 
Warbasse  published  his  great  three-volume  work  on  Surgical 
Treatment,  in  which  with  the  aid  of  every  device  of  graphic 
presentation  he  put  at  the  command  of  his  profession  the 
concrete  results  of  modern  diagnosis  and  surgical  technique. 
As  a  surgeon  of  experience  and  distinguished  scientific  ac- 
complishment, Dr.  Warbasse  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  indis- 
criminate and  unscientific  advocacy  of  surgery  as  a  universal 
panacea.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  accurate  diagnosis 
and  the  application  of  such  treatment  as  one  would  apply 
to  one's  self,  sometimes  requiring  operation,  sometimes  not. 
Surgical  Treatment  is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  case 
method — clear,  definite,  objective. 

Because  of  his  scientific  discipline  and  his  unique  acquaint- 
ance with  experiments  in  consumers'  cooperation,  there  was 
abundant  warrant  for  the  expectation  that  Dr.  Warbasse 
would  do  for  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement  what 
he  had  done  for  the  surgical  profession.  Unfortunately,  in 
Cooperative  Democracy  he  has  abandoned  the  rigorously 
objective  an/1  critical  method  for  the  method  of  the  propa- 
gandist and^t/ie  uncritically  enthusiastic  devotee.  Cooper- 
ative Democr^  •  is  not  a  case  book  on  cooperation  in  any 
sense  of  the  word ;  rather  it  is  a  highly  romanticized  pan- 
egyric of  the  Rochedale  idea  as  the  savior  of  men's  souls, 
the  purifier  of  all  sins  to  which  the  sons  of  Adam  are  heir, 
the  universal  panacea  for  all  forms  of  industrial,  economic, 
legal,  social  and  governmental  diseases.  Dr.  Warbasse  is  so 
transported  by  the  glories  of  the  idea  that  he  permits  his 
critical  faculty  to  abdicate  in  the  presence  of  whatever 
Rochedale  experiment  he  finds  it  convenient  to  cite  to  il- 
lustrate its  transcendant  virtues. 

For  instance,  in  attempting  to  show  that  the  existence 
of  consumers'  cooperative  societies  is  of  supreme  advantage 
to  organized  labor  because  of  the  help  they  can  render  in 
time  of  strike,  Dr.  Warbasse  cites  among  other  examples 
that  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Central  States  Co- 
operative Association  to  the  Kansas  miners  at  the  time  when 
Alexander  Howatt  was  in  rebellion  against  the  Kansas  In- 
dustrial Court.  He  quotes  a  news  despatch  from  Pittsburg, 
Kansas,  to  the  effect  that 

Miners  here  have  taken  new  heart  following  the  announce- 
ment that  a  ten  car  shipment  of  food  is  on  its  way  to  them 
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from  the  Central  States  Cooperative  Association  .  .  .  with  the 
distribution  of  this  shipment  Kansas  striking  miners  will  have 
received  from  the  Illinois  mine  district  food  valued  at  $200,000. 

One  would  like  to  know  what  the  effect  of  this  activity 
was  upon  the  cooperative  stores  of  Illinois;  whether  this 
handsome  gift  was  due  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  stores 
or  to  the  organized  miners  of  Illinois  who  used  the  stores 
not  for  humanitarian  purposes  only,  but  also  as  weapons  in 
the  keen  factional  fight  that  was  at  that  time  being  waged 
by  the  local  trade  union  officials  against  the  national  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  America.  Apart  from 
this  circumstance,  this  case,  like  the  later  case  of  the  Penn 
Central  cooperatives,  illustrates  a  point  quite  as  important 
as  the  one  Dr.  Warbasse  makes ;  namely,  that  where  miners 
have  been  induced  to  use  their  funds  to  build  up  consumers' 
cooperative  stores  they  have  shown  an  incorrigible  tendency 
to  throw  not  only  the  Rochedale  principles  but  all  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  sound  business  practice  to  the  wind 
in  time  of  strike  and  to  eat  their  stores  out  of  house  and 
home  and  into  bankruptcy. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  the  advantages  of  the 
Rochedale  idea  to  the  miners  or  any  other  group  of  consum- 
ers. We  believe  with  Dr.  Warbasse  that  the  advantages 
for  wage  workers  especially  in  the  consumers'  cooperative 
movement  are  far  greater  than  organized  labor  in  America 
has  fairly  begun  to  make  use  of.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral knowledge.  The  Rochedale  movement  has  too  thorough- 
ly demonstrated  its  soundness  when  applied  to  the  specific 
purposes  for  which  it  is  adapted  to  need  such  general  ad- 
vocacy. Indeed  uncritical  advocacy  immeasurably  hinders 
its  progress.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  had  hoped  that 
Dr.  Warbasse  might  have  given  us  a  full  critical  appraisal 
of  such  experiments  as  that  of  the  Central  States  and  the 
Penn  Central  Cooperative  Associations  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  very  complex  industrial,  social  and  political 
environment  which  has  conditioned  their  initiation  and 
precarious  life — for  it  is  well  known  to  students  of  cooper- 
ation that  the  fate  of  these  two  experiments  in  particular 
is  still  a  matter  of  touch  and  go. 

We  venture  this  criticism  of  Industrial  Democracy  precise- 
ly because  we  so  earnestly  believe  with  Dr.  Warbasse  that 
great  spiritual,  as  well  as  economic  gains  will  accrue  from 
the  wider  application  of  the  Rochedale  idea,  provided  it  is 
applied  with  discriminating  regard  to  its  availability  in  the 
particular  situation,  and  also  because  we  believe  that  no  one 
in  America  is  so  thoroughly  equipped  as  Dr.  Warbasse  to 
prepare  such  a  case  book  as  is  needed  to  clear  away  the 
confusion  and  the  endless  obstacles  that  beset  the  path  of 
consumers'  cooperation  in  the  United  States. 

In  Cooperative  Marketing:  The  Golden  Rule  in  Agri- 
culture, Herman  Steen  has  attempted  precisely  such  a 
case  book  for  those  who  are  interested  in  farmers'  cooper- 
ative marketing.  One  after  another,  he  takes  up  the  history, 
methods  and  experiences  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
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Growers,  Inc..  the  Ohio  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Long  Island  Duck  Growers'  Association,  The  Bur- 
ley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  The  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association,  etc.,  etc.  By  his  clear  description 
and  analysis  of  even-  important  agricultural  producers  co- 
operative in  the  country.  Mr.  Steen  very  largely  justifies 
the  introductory  statement  of  Samuel  R.  Guard  of  the 
erican  Farm  Bureau  Association,  that  "this  book  is  not 
propaganda ;  it  is  fact,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept" 
— though  that  verdict  is  brought  under  shadow  of  question 
by  Mr.  Steer- 's  sub-title.  The  Golden  Rule  in  Agriculture. 
Certainly,  however,  the  book  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  as  to  precisely  what  cooperative  marketing  is, 
to  what  situations  it  is  adapted,  what  its  technique  is,  through 
what  process  of  trial  and  error  it  has  arrived  at  maturity, 
what  the  producers  have  been  able  to  accomplish  through 
pplication.  Cooperative  Marketing  is  a  case  book  in  a 
very  real  sense  and  is,  therefore,  of  first  rate  value  both  to 
the  general  student  of  economics  and  to  those  producers 
who  may  desire  to  apply  its  principle  and  technique  to  their 
business.  It  is  an  inductive  laboratory  analysis  of  actual  ex- 
periments and  going  concerns  of  the  kind  which  is  so  great- 
ly needed  in  the  entire  field  of  labor  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion if  economics  is  to  attain  full  rank  as  an  inductive 
science. 

As  a  commentary  on  Dr.  Warbasse's  inclusive  advocacy 
of  the  Rochedale  principle,  Mr.  Steen 's  analysis  of  the 
failure  of  the  Rochedale  plan  as  applied  to  commodity 
marketing  is  interesting: 

The  cooperative?  [he  says]  founded  by  the  Grange,  The 
Farmers  Alliance.  The  Fanners  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union.  The  American  Society  of  Equity  and  similar  movements 
had,  generally  speaking,  been  formed  on  Rochedale  lines.  Most 
such  organizations  attempted  to  market  nearly  everything  their 
members  produced,  from  green  onions  to  dressed  beef.  .  .  .  The 
Rochedale  plan  had  failed  all  over  Europe  when  applied  to 
marketing  though  it  succeeded  brilliantly  for  cooperative  pur- 
chasing, and  it  was  gradually  displaced  by  the  Danish  com- 
modity plan. 

Mr.  Steen,  in  a  number  of  places  in  his  book,  traces  the 
evolution  of  the  "commodity  principle"  from  the  mediaeval 
-s  cheese  rings  to  the  early  American  creameries,  from 
the  American  creameries  to  the  Danish  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  and  thence  back  to  America,  notably  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  His  analysis  of  the 
individual  associations,  their  early  internal  difficulties,  their 
conflicts  with  the  law  of  conspiracy  and  restraint  of  trade, 
their  conquest  of  legal  sanction,  their  accomplishments  in 
behalf  of  their  members  is  richly  informative,  stimulatingly 
lucid. 

Nevertheless  the  sub-title  of  Cooperative  Marketing  does, 
as  has  been  suggested,  give  rise  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Steen  is  free  from  the  propagandist's  spirit.  The 
criticism  has  often  been  made  that  a  successful  produ 
cooperative  for  the  marketing  of  a  specific  commodity  in- 
evitably tends  toward  complete  monopoly  with  the  evils 
which  monopoly  generally  visits  upon  the  consumer.  Mr. 
Steen  does  not  dodge  the  issue,  "The  commodity  plan," 
he  says,  "does  contemplate  commodity  control,  and  it  often 
leads  directly  into  monopoly." — But  so  far  as  the  public 
incerned  he  contends  there  is  no  ground  for  fear.  He 

•  nguishes  between  monopoly  and   "arbitrary  monopoly." 

It  is  rather  for  the  growers  themselves,  he  argues,  that  this 

inherent    monopolistic    tendency    is    "a    potential    stick    of 

amite."  Should  the  growers  push  the  advantages  of  co- 


operative marketing  too  far,  experience  shows  that  they  are 
not  unlikely  to  pull  their  house  down  about  their  own 
heads. 

But  this,  as  Dr.  Warbasse  points  out,  is  too  easy  and 
summary  an  answer.  Dr.  Warbasse  contends  that  these  co- 
operative marketing  associations  exemplify  the  spirit  of 
"profit-making  business  in  full  bloom."  He  finds  no  evidence 
of  the  golden  rule  in  them — certainly  not  as  they  affect  the 
consumer  or  the  wage  workers,  who  are  frequently  the  real 
as  contrasted  with  the  nominal  producers. 

Those  who  were  interested  in  the  theoretical  aspects  of  co- 
operation once  looked  upon  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia as  having  cooperative  possibilities.  This  organization 
succeeded  financially;  and  now,  from  every  standpoint,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  a  big  capitalistic  enterprise  interested  in  get- 
ting as  much  profits  out  of  the  public  as  possible — and  suc- 
ceeding. These  organizations  are  interested  in  securing  a  mon- 
opoly and  a  tariff  duty  on  their  products  in  order  to  keep  up 
prices.  The  prune  growers  of  California  organized  a  "co- 
operative" producers'  society  when  the  consumers  were  buying 
prunes  for  nine  cents  a  pound.  The  organization  has  been  so 
highly  successful  that,  as  I  write,  the  consumers  pay  twenty- 
two  cents  a  pound  for  California  prunes.  The  Dairymen's 
League  in  New  York  State  was  asked  repeatedly  to  sell  con- 
densed milk  directly  to  a  large  consumers'  cooperative  society. 
At  first  it  refused  to  do  so;  later,  when  it  was  persuaded  to  do 
so,  it  charged  a  price  that  was  higher  than  it  was  charging  to 
profit-business.  .  .  .  The  Danish  agricultural  producers  have 
told  me  repeatedly  that  they  sell  their  products  in  the  "best 
market."  They  do  not  sell  to  the  Danish  consumers'  societies 
if  they  can  get  better  prices  abroad.  .  .  .  The  Danish  organized 
farmers  export  their  butter  and  eat  the  margarine  made  by  the 
organized  consumers. 

With  this  phase  of  the  cooperative  marketing  movement 
Mr.  Steen  does  not  adequately  deal.  For  the  most  part  he 
limits  himself,  wisely  perhaps,  to  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
ducer. But  under  the  circumstances,  he  might  have  been 
well  advised  to  omit  his  characterization  of  the  principle  and 
practice  of  cooperative  marketing  as  a  complete  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  golden  rule.  As  Dr.  Warbasse  points  out,  the 
golden  rule  as  exemplified  by  producers  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  becomes  definitely  the  Golden  Rule 
Limited. 

One  would  like  to  see  Dr.  Warbasse  and  Mr.  Steen  co- 
operate in  preparing  a  comprehensive  case  book  on  Co- 
operation. If  they  could  achieve  cooperation  as  collabora- 
tors, the  result  of  their  labor  should  be  a  classic. 

WILL  the  reader  doubt  that  this  reviewer  has  derived 
profit  and  entertainment  from  Dr.  Warbasse's  and 
Mr.  Steen 's  books?  Will  he  be  disposed  to  share  that  profit 
and  entertainment?  If  so,  let  him  be  further  advised  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  adventure  by  reading  D.  H.  Robert- 
son's little  volume  on  The  Control  of  Industry.  This  is 
one  of  a  series  of  Cambridge  Economic  Handbooks  edited 
by  J.  M.  Keynes.  Economic  handbooks,  dealing  as  they 
must  with  large  matters  in  general  and  summary  terms,  are 
likely  to  be  as  dull  as  one-volume  high  school  histories  of 
the  world — all  bones,  all  facts,  barren  of  colorful  incident, 
devoid  of  dramstic  setting  cr  movement.  H.  G.  Wells  has 
sho\vn  in  his  Outline  what  stirring  excitement  may  be 
made  to  course  through  a  one-volume  history.  Robert- 
son's handbook  is  not  built  on  the  Wellsian  model.  Rather 
it  follows  the  academic  tradition.  But  it  follows  it 
with  a  fresh  and  delightful  lilt,  brings  to  it  a  subtle 
and  engaging  humor.  Each  chapter  is  opened  by  an  ex- 
cerpt irc:r.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  or  Through 
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the  Looking-Glass.  By  the  subtlety  of  'his  gift  for  succinct 
exposition,  Mr.  Robertson  manages  somehow  to  suffuse  his 
text  with  something  of  Lewis  Carroll's  unique  quality. 

In  his  introduction,  Professor  Keynes  states  the  main  tasks 
of  the  professional  economist  as  consisting 

either  in  obtaining  a  wide  knowledge  of  relevant  facts  and 
exercising  skill  in  the  application  of  economic  principles  to  them, 
or  of  expounding  the  elements  of  this  method  in  a  lucid,  ac- 
curate and  illuminating  way,  so  that,  through  his  instruction, 
the  number  of  those  who  can  think  for  themselves  may  be  in- 
creased. 

It  is  to  the  second  of  these  tasks  that  Mr.  Robertson  has 
directed  his  aim.  As  all  the  forms  through  which  control 
is  exercised  over  industry — from  the  combine  and  trust  to 
Guild  Socialism,  Cooperation  and  Communism — pass  in  re- 
view before  him,  he  points  out  their  salient  characteristics, 
the  specific  function  to  which  they  are  adapted,  how  they 
jibe  or  clash  with  one  another.  The  book  has  the  effect 
of  a  stereopticon  lecture  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  his 
subject,  possessed  of  the  gift  of  just,  luminous  and  witty 
comment.  For  the  student  The  Control  of  Industry  is  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  wide  subject  of  industrial 
control;  to  the  general  reader  it  offers  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
industrial  organization  and  methods  which  in  sweep  and 
authenticity  is  very  unusual. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

Race  and   the   Biologists 

THE  subject  of  race  is  interesting  ever  wider  circles 
in  America;  at  times  and  in  places  it  seems  to  rival 
business  prosperity  and  the  weather  as  a  topic  of  discussion. 
The  Imperial  Wizard  preaches  race  prejudice  from  the 
housetops;  a  musician  travels  up  and  down  the  country  to 
enroll  Celts  and  Normans,  Danes  and  Latins  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  league;  a  Dartmouth  professor,  to  the  applause  of 
the  multitude,  defends  the  morality  of  exploitation  of  the 
weaker  or  more  backward  races  by  the  stronger  or  more 
advanced.  And  the  biologists  for  the  first  time  get  an 
audience.  It  is,  perhaps,  but  human  nature  that  they  should 
use  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  bio- 
logical factors  in  human  progress,  that  they  should  minimize 
that  of  other  factors.  It  is  also  undeniable,  that,  forced  by 
popular  oblivion  into  the  seclusion  of  academic  study,  the 
scientist  often  expresses  opinions  so  bereft  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense  that  the  man  in  the  street,  with  no  more  than  his 
personal  experience  to  go  upon,  can  trip  him  up.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  sad  to  record  that  of  the  recent  output  of  books 
on  race  and  population  questions  only  a  small  proportion 
teaches  strictly  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and 
that  even  some  of  the  best  of  these  books  contain  errors 
which  could  have  been  avoided  by  taking  cognizance  of 
knowledge  easily  available  outside  the  writer's  special  field. 
Such  a  book  is  the  new  volume  by  the  author  of  The 
Trend  of  the  Race.  It  answers  many  questions  in  which 
intelligent  people  are  interested ;  equally  important,  it  sug- 
gests a  number  of  new  ones.  It  is  composed  in  part  of  papers 
prepared  for  various  occasions  and  periodicals ;  but  these  are 
put  together  so  skilfully  as  to  do  away  with  repetition  and 
make  up  a  whole  of  logical  sequence.  The  first  three 
chapters  recapitulate  and  exhibit  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge as  regards  evolution  and  provide  a  most  useful  short 
/ 
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summary  for  the  reader  who  cannot  afford  the  time  to  go 
through  the  ever  flowing  stream  of  literature  on  that  sub- 
ject. Here  Professor  Holmes'  fairness  in  the  statement 
of  the  views  represented  by  different  schools,  and  the  care 
with  which  he  guards  contested  statements  from  being  too 
positive,  considering  present  lack  of  knowledge  or  of  ex- 
perience pointing  to  the  possibility  of  contrary  explanations, 
is  most  valuable. 

The  middle  section  of  the  book,  discussing  various  special 
aspects  of  human  heredity  and  eugenics,  is  equally  char- 
acterized by  conservatism  of  statement  combined  with  lib- 
eralism in  the  attitude  to  what  are  as  yet  open  questions. 
Thus  he  opposes  to  the  doctrines  of  Haeckel  and  Kidd  on  the 
selective  influence  of  war  no  equally  inflexible  doctrine  of 
his  own  but  rather  an  array  of  considerations,  omitted  by 
them,  that  should  enter  into  the  study  of  the  facts.  This  is 
true  also  of  his  treatment  of  the  theory  so  often  espoused 
that  social  amelioration,  by  lessening  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, tends  to  the  survival  of  the  least  efficient  group  fi  the 
community.  If  space  permitted,  we  should  wish  to  i1uote 
largely  from  the  chapter  on  Social  Betterment  and  Eugenic 
Progress  which  is  the  most  thoughtful  contribution  on  the 
subject  we  have  read  for  a  long  time,  incidentally  also  giv- 
ing the  results  of  recent  experiments  not  hitherto  popularly 
known. 

The  chapter  on  Heredity  and  the  Mind  should  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg's  book  on  that 
subject  now  in  the  press.  Holmes  shows  that  the  provision 
of  liberal  educational  opportunities  for  all  does  not  lead  to 
a  dead  level  of  achievement  but  merely  places  the  process 
of  natural  selection  on  a  higher  level;  on  the  other  hand, 
while  there  is  as  yet  no  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  genius  by  selective  breeding,  the  great 
variability  in  inherited  mentality  does  make  possible  the  rais- 
ing of  average  mental  quality  by  that  process. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  infant  mor- 
tality and  the  question  whether  its  general  reduction  means 
deterioration  of  the  stock.  Holmes,  by  various  new  lines 
of  research,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  contention 
cannot  be  upheld.  The  next  chapter,  reviewing  more  gen- 
erally the  effect  of  civilization  on  natural  selection,  leads 
him  to  the  belief  that  natural  selection  in  our  modern 
society  is  acting  as  vigorously  as  ever,  "and  in  some  respects 
even  more  so."  There  follow  chapters  on  Sexual  Selection, 
on  Early  Marriages — which  he  favors,  on  Birth  Control 
and  on  Some  Misconceptions  of  Eugenics.  He  accuses  the 
advocates  of  birth  control  of  having  neglected  to  couple  with 
their  propaganda  an  equally  serious  endeavor  to  educate  the 
biologically  best  families  in  their  responsibility  for  main- 
taining the  race. 

Unfortunately,  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  book,  on 
Immigration,  Race  Mixture  and  The  Biological  Fortunes 
of  the  Negro,  do  not  maintain  the  scientific  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  book.  Prejudices  and  loose  generalizations  of  which 
he  accuses  other  authors  elsewhere  seem  to  have  crept  in 
here.  In  the  discussion  of  both  immigrants  and  Negroes, 
Professor  Holmes  repeatedly  explains  on  biological  grounds 
phenomena  which  may  just  as  well  be  due  to  social  environ- 
ment, that  is  lack  of  opportunity.  For  instance,  in  comparing 
the  newer  immigration  with  the  older,  he  fails  to  mention 
the  relative  decrease  of  economic  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  He  follows  the  common  assumption,  so  ably  dis- 
proved bv  Gavit,  that  the  newer  immigrants  are  politically 
more  difficult  to  assimilate  than  the  older  ones.  He  for- 
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gets  his  earlier  statements  to  the  effect  tnat  no  pure  races 
can  be  distinguished  in  the  modern  world  and  that,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  a  valuation  of  racial  inferiority  and 
superiority  is  impossible.  He  adopts  an  interpretation  of 
American  "nationality" — with  consequent  selfish  national 
aims — which  is  historically  new  and  not  shared  today  by  a 
large  minority  of  good  Americans.  He  makes  the  common 
mistake  of  attributing  the  mulatto's  intellectual  superiority 
over  the  pure  Negro  mostly  to  biological  factors  (without 
proof)  when  it  can  more  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
preference  of  whites  for  mulattoes  and  the  consequent  enjoy- 
ment of  greater  opportunities  for  them.  (This  obviously 
also  affects  the  relative  achievements  at  school,  since  mulatto 
children  on  an  average  will  come  from  the  better  homes.) 

In  discussing  the  high  mortality  of  Negroes  in  northern 
cities,  he  does  not  consider  the  possibility  that  subsequent 
generations  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  environment,  the 
more  so  since,  on  his  own  showing,  most  of  those  who  have 
migrated  to  the  North  in  the  last  census  period  were  of 
mature  age,  and  since  the  living  conditions  to  which  pioneers 
and  their  children  are  subjected  tend  to  be  worse  than  those 
of  subsequent  generations. 

In  defending  eugenics  against  its  critics  he  demonstrates 
the  unsoundness  of  the  view  that  because  of  the  present 
state  of  ignorance  nothing  in  that  direction  should  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  he  uses  the  same  illogical  argument  in  ad- 
vising against  race  crossing  "because  we  do  not  know  that 
it  is  not  bad."  Because  a  population  resulting  from  race 
mixture  would  be  less  homogeneous  than  one  racially  pure, 
he  concludes  that  "it  might  suffer  from  the  embarrassment 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  poor  grade  humanity" ;  while 
it  might  just  as  easily  be  argued  that  its  diversity  would  offer 
a  more  ample  opportunity  for  the  occurrence  of  valuable 
variations  and  their  survival  in  competition  with  the  average. 
He  talks  of  the  typical  Negro  "with  his  strong  passions, 
weak  inhibitions  and  his  habit  of  living  only  in  the  present" 
as  a  biological  product,  without  hinting  at  the  possibility  that 
these  undesirable  qualities  may  be  the  result  of  environment 
or  attempting  to  disprove  such  a  possible  hypothesis. 

However,  this  brief  review  should  not  be  ended  on  a  note 
of  criticism.  The  literature  on  human  evolution  and  race 
relations  is  so  full  of  prejudice  that  one  must  be  grateful 
for  a  discursive  and  comprehensive  contribution  which,  rela- 
tively speaking,  is  so  free  from  that  all  too  human  defect. 
No  student  of  those  subjects  should  fail  to  read  this  stimulat- 
ing book.  B.  L. 

Is  Social  Science  Social  Ethics? 

THE  aim  of  the  social  sciences  needs  defining  and  Pro- 
fessor Ford  has  assumed  this  hazardous  task.  His 
definition  is  a  reflection  of  the  lately-established  depart- 
ment of  social  ethics  at  Harvard  University  in  which  Pro- 
r  Ford  and  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  are  co-laborers.  The 
social  sciences  are  placed  in  the  category  of  the  so-called 
normative  sciences  which  includes  logic  and  esthetics.  Logic 
is  assumed  to  be  the  science  which  evaluates  truth,  esthetics 
evaluates  beauty,  and  by  the  same  token,  the  social  sciences 
completes  the  triumvirate  by  evaluating  the  good.  Hence 
the  social  sciences  have  ethical  aims. 

The  above  position  is  assumed  and  defended  in  the  very 
brief  introduction  which  covers  only  seven  of  the  one  thou- 
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sand  and  eighteen  pages  included  in  the  volume.  The  posi- 
tion is  challenging  and  consequently  will  be  challenged.  The 
reviewer  leans  toward  a  concept  of  science — all  science  and 
not  merely  social  science — which  embodies  implications  of 
the  good,  but  he  does  in  this  connection  hold  the  good  to 
be  a  norm  which  has  itself  been  established  by  some  other 
science.  The  distinction  between  the  "is-"  and  the  "ought- 
sciences"  is,  like  the  distinction  between  pure  and  practical 
science,  of  doubtful  value.  If  the  "ought"'  sciences  are  to 
base  their  conclusions  and  judgments  upon  the  descriptions 
of  other  sciences,  then  they  are  obviously  not  sciences  at  all. 
A  science  in  order  to  be  a  science  must  secure  its  own 
materials  within  its  own  defined  sphere.  These  doubtful 
distinctions  would  disappear  if  scientists  could  once  come  to 
view  their  sciences  as  methods  of  discovery  rather  than 
disciplines.  Logic  and  esthetics  are,  of  course,  not  sciences, 
since  both  arrive  at  conclusions  from  given  premises;  they 
possess  no  methodology  for  validating  new  premises,  and  this 
is  the  essence  of  science.  This  is  precisely  the  error  which 
is  likely  to  result  from  a  gross  interpretation  of  social  science 
as  social  ethics,  namely,  the  creation  of  a  pot  pourri  of 
partial  and  unrelated  materials  from  all  available  sources 
with  no  advance  in  methods  of  discovering  new  ma- 
terials. 

Professor  Ford's  volume  is  a  collection  of  writings  gleaned 
from  the  works  of  more  than  one  hundred  authors  and 
numerous  reports.  Out  of  this  mass  of  material  he  has 
selected  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  excerpts  which  fall 
under  one  or  the  other  of  his  five  main  groupings  of  subject 
matter.  The  performance  is  more  than  creditable.  Pro- 
fessor Ford  has  revealed  a  fine  sense  of  discrimination  and 
whatever  faults  appear  are  largely  those  attending  all  col- 
lections of  selected  readings.  Such  volumes  always  represent 
a  certain  amount  of  straining,  as  e.  g.,  when  we  find  James' 
famous  chapter  on  Habit  classified  under  Social  Method. 
Anthologies,  outlines,  and  collections  of  selected  readings 
must  also  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  which  is  directed 
at  omissions  as  well  as  inclusions.  One  might  have  expected 
Professor  Ford  to  include  in  a  volume  dealing  with  social 
ethics  something  from  Holt,  but  Holt  is  not  mentioned. 
And  when  Dewey  is  quoted,  it  is  always  from  his  earlier 
collaborations  with  Tufts.  (It  is  not  likely  that  Dewey 
would  be  caught  saying,  "Sympathy  is  a  genuine  natural 
instinct,"  p.  35,  in  1923,  although  he  did  say  it  in  1908.) 
Dewey 's  more  adequate  and  matured  position  in  regard  to 
ethics  and  its  relation  to  social  activity  is,  of  course,  con- 
tained in  his  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  but  this  volume 
also  goes  unmentioned. 

But  these  are  minor  criticisms.  The  book  stands  as  a 
whole  in  the  light  of  a  distinct  achievement.  Given  the 
premise  from  which  Professor  Ford  begins,  the  content  of 
his  book  stands  as  unified  and  sequential  comments,  dis- 
criminatingly selected  from  the  best  sources  available  for 
his  purposes.  It  may  be  compared  to  its  predecessor  and 
only  competitor  in  this  field,  namely,  the  Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Sociology,  by  Park  and  Burgess.  Both  vol- 
umes are  excellently  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  teaching, 
and  they  must  be  evaluated — not  from  the  viewpoint  of 
creative  contributions  to  science — but  as  pedagogic  tools. 
In  this  work  we  are  presented  with  a  panorama  of  social 
science  which  emanates  from  the  writings  of  those  who  call 
themselves  sociologists;  in  Professor  Ford's  volume  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  presented  with  a  picture  of  social  science 
in  which  the  sociologists  are  permitted  to  contribute  very 
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little.  This  may  merely  be  a  symbol  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
Harvard.  E.  C.  LINDEMAN 

The   Profession   of  an 


Open   Mind 


WHEN  Professor  Tufts  set  out  to  make  his  study  of 
education  and  training  for  social  work,  he  found  him- 
self confronted  with  that  troublesome  and  elusive  problem 
of  rinding  out  just  what  was  this  activity,  the  training  and 
education  for  which  he  was  to  analyse.  His  is  not  the  only 
mind  that  has  puzzled  over  that  problem,  and  consequently 
his  is  not  the  only  mind  that  finds  a  certain  measure  of  satis- 
faction in  the  setting  down  of  "five  possible  methods  of  de- 
fining the  field."  It  is  probable  that  most  thoughtful  social 
workers  would  agree  with  Professor  Tufts  in  his  choice  of 
a  method  of  defining  the  field  in  such  a  way  as  to  relate 
social  work  to  the  adjustment  of  social  institutions  to  the 
needs  of  human  beings.  The  social  work  processes  may  be 
and  are  of  many  different  kinds,  but  lying  back  of  the  tech- 
nique is  this  general  aim.  Social  institutions  and  organized 
professional  groups  have  not  in  the  past,  at  least,  auto- 
matically adjusted  themselves  to  humanity's  changing  needs, 
and  out  of  the  lag,  to  use  Professor  Ogburn's  idea,  came 
social  work.  If  one  agrees  with  that  conception,  he  will 
probably  appreciate  Professor  Tufts'  remark  that 

A  profession  which  seems  called  upon  to  supplement  in  a 
sense  a  too  narrow  professionalism  may  well  be  on  its  guard 
against  itself  becoming  too  professional.  And  further,  a  pro- 
fession which  finds  one  of  its  distinctive  tasks  to  be  that  of 
maintaining  an  open  mind  toward  humanity's  changing  needs 
is  not  auxiliary  in  any  sense  that  would  imply  inferiority  in 
importance.  Its  importance  is  as  great  as  its  service. 

All  of  the  burning  questions — and  indeed  some  that  have 
not  yet  ignited — on  the  subject  of  training  young  people  are 
reviewed  in  a  calm  and  orderly  fashion.  If  the  discussion 
seems  to  remain  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  to  refuse  to 
extinguish  some  of  the  more  combustible  disputes,  it  is  doubt- 
less from  the  author's  well  considered  judgment  that  a 
little  more  burning  will  yield  beneficial  results,  and  also 
that  to  formulate  ideal  standards  is  a  thousand  leagues  re- 
moved from  getting  them  adopted  by  an  indifferent  world. 

The  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  case  method  is  commended 
to  every  teacher  of  case  work  in  our  schools  of  social  work 
as  well  as  to  every  one  interested  in  problems  of  teaching ; 
likewise  the  distinction  between  "training"  and  "education." 

A  diverting  feature  of  this  otherwise  measured  and  stately 
discussion  is  a  description  of  the  present  day  conditions  of 
employment  in  positions  having  to  do  with  the  treatment  of 
criminals  and  delinquents  and  a  brief  review  of  recent 
developments  in  that  field.  This  section  was  contributed 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey  and  is  in  characteristic  vein. 

Notwithstanding  the  impressive  growth  of  the  probation  sys- 
tem, it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  still  the  slatternly  Cinderella 
of  social  service.  As  a  branch  of  the  public  servcie  it  is  still 
too  much  the  prey  of  partisan  politics,  its  officers  are  far  too 
few,  too  greatly  underpaid  and  too  generally  untrained  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  great  task  committed  to  them.  .  .  .  With 
all  its  defects  the  probation  service  is  more  advanced  than  is 
that  of  the  after  care  of  the  dilapidated  army  of  paroled  pri- 
soners. .  .  .  The  social  control  of  delinquency  is  at  its  worst 
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in  most  of  the  institutions  which  society  maintains  for  the  seg- 
regation and  punishment  of  convicted  wrong-doers. 

After  sentence  the  convict  is  now 

in  too  many  cases  handed  over  to  the  lords  of  misrule  to  be 
exploited  by  them  in  their  own  interest  in  darkness  and  in 
secrecy.  The  impenetrable  walls  that  shut  the  convict  off  from 
the  world  effectually  shut  out  the  interest,  the  sympathy  and 
the  criticism  of  the  world.  It  is  a  jungle,  a  place  apart.  Such 
is  the  American  prison  at  its  worst,  as  also  at  its  most  typical. 

If  this  book  should  get  into  the  hands  of  any  one  of 
those  virile  young  men  whom  it  seems  so  important  to  bring 
into  the  profession  of  social  work,  surely  these  statements 
of  Dr.  Kirchwey 's  should  prove  a  compelling  challenge. 


Labor's  Money 


N.  R.  D. 


MR.  BOECKEL'S  discussion  of  organized  labor's  ef- 
forts to  conduct  banking  institutions  is  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  set  forth  the  facts  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  implications  of  this  interesting  movement.  The  book  is 
primarily  journalistic  in  the  best  sense,  in  that  the  record 
of  accomplishment  is  clearly  and  interestingly  told ;  and  the 
author  is  reluctant  to  theorize  or  to  draw  conclusions. 

What  Mr.  Boeckel  finds  is  that  although  this  movement 
is  only  three  years  old,  there  are  today  a  dozen  labor  banks 
with  combined  resources  exceeding  $30,000,000,  with  a 
dozen  more  in  process  of  organization.  The  book  tells  also 
of  the  extent  of  labor's  interest  in  industrial  corporations 
as  an  actual  stockholder. 

While  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  positively,  it  seems  clear 
that  if  the  development  in  the  next  ten  years  is  anything 
like  the  present  rate  of  growth,  it  may  result  in  a  considera- 
ble nation-wide  modification  in  banking  policies  regarding 
such  important  matters  as  the  basis  for  extending  loans 
and  the  rate  of  interest.  This  influence  would  be  exerted 
because  of  the  introduction  of  a  competitive  element,  it 
would  seem,  rather  than  because  there  is  any  serious  likeli- 
hood that  the  present  banking  functionaries  are  in  any 
wholesale  way  in  danger  of  being  superseded.  Indeed,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  extension  of  labor's  banking 
activities  will  bring  to  the  participating  labor  unions  such 
an  accession  of  conservatism,  with  the  responsibility  entailed 
in  extending  credit,  that  the  growth  of  the  movement  will 
tend  naturally  to  be  slowed  down.  And  organized  labor 
will  tend  to  appraise  at  more  nearly  its  rightful  worth  the 
business  judgment  now  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
credit  mechanism  of  the  country. 

Any  movement  which  will  bring  both  to  the  public  in 
general  and  to  the  banking  fraternity  in  particular  a  real- 
istic sense  of  the  underlying  social  importance  of  the  func- 
tions of  credit-granting  in  the  community  will  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose.  For  it  would  seem  that  the  present 
credit  difficulties  grow  less  out  of  defects  in  the  mechanism 
or  even  the  motives  now  available  than  out  of  the  lack  of 
long-time  economic  insight  which  might  profitably  be  em- 
ployed in  the  conduct  of  banks. 

In  the  present  reviewer's  opinion,  really  significant  deve- 
lopments may  be  expected  in  respect  to  the  opportunities 
which  industrial  workers  may  have  to  influence  corporate 
conduct  through  their  ownership  or  control  of  securities. 

If  through  natural  processes  of  purchase  industrial  work- 
ers can  come  to  hold  a  substantial  minority,  and  indeed 
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an  eventual  majority,  of  the  securities  of  their  companies, 
a  voice  in  management  may  be  obtained  in  such  a  way  that 
with  the  responsibility  will  come  both  willingness  to  assume 
responsibility  and  ability  to  make  wise  decisions. 

But,  of  course,  the  big  lesson  which  labor  banking  ac- 
tivities can  teach  not  alone  to  industrial  workers  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  is  this:  It  can  showT  concretely  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  so  cleverly  designed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  banking  structure,  that  whenever  any  group 
can  get  enough  capital  together  to  commence  doing  a  bank- 
ing business  it  can  under  our  rediscounting  facilities  gain 
access  to  a  tremendous  volume  of  credit. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  certainly  facilitate  organized 
labor's  participation  in  this  process  if  payrolls  in  whole  or 
in  substantial  part  are  turned  over  by  employers  to  the 
checking  accounts  of  their  employes  in  these  banks,  as  has 
been  seriously  proposed  by  the  labor  credit  advocates  in 
England.  The  appreciable  increase  of  deposit  resources 
which  could  thus  be  made  available  if  organized  labor's 
total  weekly  wages  were  thus  deposited  each  week  in  labor 
banks  would  supply  the  basis  for  a  volume  of  credit  which, 
even  if  the  plan  were  only  20  per  cent  successful,  would 
eventually  build  up  an  unparalleled  control  of  credit  issue. 

ould  emphatically  be  recognized,  however,  that  there 
is  no  complete  assurance  that  under  such  conditions  labor's 
banking  wisdom  could  prove  a  match  for  all  the  economic 
difficulties  that  would  be  confronted.  As  a  practical  matter, 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  commercial  banks  can  by 
the  regulation  of  their  extension  of  credit  mitigate  the  oper- 
ation of  business  cycles,  for  example,  does  not  seem  to  have 
yet  been  found.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  too  readily 
assuming  that  a  change  of  masters  can  mean  a  change  of 
objective  and  operating  efficiency.  Whereas  the  real  diffi- 
culty is  to  a  considerable  extent  human  intellectual  inability 
to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  economic 
forces  at  work  today. 

We  are  in  great  need  in  this  country  of  what  is  being 
called  a  functional  view  of  our  economic  organization.  We 
are  in  need,  in  other  words,  of  a  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  each  constituent  element  in  the  conduct  of  production 
and  distribution  as  today  carried  on  has  come  to  its  present 
proportions  and  influence  largely  because  a  need  was  there 
and  service  was  being  performed.  Commercial  banking,  in- 
vestment banking,  and  the  whole  process  of  credit  issuance, 
are  indispensable  functions  of  this  character.  Mr.  Boeckel's 
book  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose  if  the  facts  it  sets  forth 
will  call  to  public  attention  the  essential  and  difficult  char- 
acter of  the  banking  function  in  modem  society. 

ORDWAY  TEAD 

The  Run  of  the  Shelves 

JEW  -BAITING,  AX  OLD   EVIL   NEWLY   CAMOUFLAGED,   by  Horace 
International  Prttt.     77   pp.     Price   50   ctuts  faff.    75 
cent:  ~.*aid  of  The  S-' 

IT  IS  RATHER  curious  that  Mr.  Bridges,  in  attacking  the 
position  taken  by  Hikire  Belloc  in  his  book  The  Jew  (see 
The  Survey  for  Aug.  15,  1922)  should  say:  "In  the  past  year 
I  have  seen  no  criticism  and  heard  no  alarm  expressed,  ex- 
cept by  myself,  about  this  work  ..."  So  far  as  the  present 
reviewer  has  followed  them,  there  were  more  unfavorable 
reviews  of  Belloc's  book  in  American  periodicals  than  favor- 
able ones.  Mr.  Bridges'  pamphlet  is  a  detailed  criticism  of 
that  book.  He  shows  that  the  very  scourge  used  by  the  new 
world  leaders  of  anti-semitism  has  been  given  them  by  the 
Jews  themselves  through  their  adoption  of  the  concept  of  na- 


tionality with  the  concomitant  right  of  the  countries  where 
they  live  (and  often  have  lived  for  many  generations)  to  look 
upon  them  as  "guests'"  or  "aliens."  Yet,  apart  from  the 
teachings  of  a  few  Zionist  extremists,  this  statement  of  the 
situation  which,  as  Air.  Bridges  points  out,  can  be  put  to 
all  sorts  of  clever  uses  by  anti-semite  dialecticians,  really 
rests  upon  a  verbal  inaccuracy  rather  than  upon  an  actuality. 
Zionists  often  use  the  words  nationality  and  citizenship  with 
a  looseness  of  definition  which  leads  them  into  all  sorts  of 
troubles  when  they  try  to  combine  Jewish  nationality  with, 
say,  American  citizenship.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
our  language  contains  no  separate  word  that  accurately 
describes  the  Jew's  relation  to  Judaism — no  more  than  it  con- 
tains a  word  that  describes  the  American  nationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  (with  its  unity  of  purpose 
rather  than  of  history  or  composition)  as  distinct  from  the 
nationalism  of  such  countries  as  Poland  or  Italy  or  the  newer 
nationalism  into  which  assimilationists  and  certain  Mayflower 
descendants  are  trying  to  browbeat  the  American  people.  So 
much  of  the  discussion  between  the  Bellocs  and  the  Bridges 
really  turns  on  the  use  of  words — words  which  on  occasion 
can  be  more  deadly  for  society  than  poison  gas. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  COTTON,  by  Dorothy  Scarborough.  JlocmOUm  Co. 
370  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Snrvey. 

AN  INTERESTING  and  convincing  picture  of  the  externals 
of  life  in  the  cotton  country  of  Texas — a  picture  of  the  charm- 
ing and  leisurely  culture  of  the  planter ;  of  the  year-in,  year-out 
battle  of  the  tenant  for  his  crop,  his  livelihood  and  that  of  his 
children,  against  the  pests  of  weevil  and  speculators,  drought 
and  flood,  and  his  inevitable  defeat.  You  close  the  book  with 
a  sense  of  having  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  house  of  genial 
hospitality  and  well-bred  reticences. 

THE  SHOP  COMMITTEE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Carroll  E. 
French.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  Baltimore.  Price  J1.25  postpaid  of 
The  Snreey. 

THIS  BOOK  is  a  doctor's  thesis  on  the  shop  committee.  As 
such  it  is  a  careful  and  meritorious  piece  of  work.  But  its 
chief  lack  is  the  absence  of  that  sense  of  vital  contact  with 
the  problem  which  is  almost  necessarily  the  shortcoming  of  a 
study  based  largely  on  documentary  sources.  The  study  hesi- 
tates to  reach  conclusions  of  a  general  character,  and  confines 
itself  to  being  reasonably  objective.  The  conclusions  which 
are  reached,  however,  in  the  final  chapter  on  the  shop  com- 
mittee and  the  trade  union  will  probably  gain  the  assent  of 
most  modern  students  of  management  and  economics. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  Watson  Kirk- 

connell.     Henry    Holt   and    Company.     217   pp.     Price   $2^5    postpaid   of 

The  Snrrey. 
UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  OUR  REVENUE  PROBLEM,  by  John  Stnrgis 

Codman.     B.   W.  Hnebsch.     \ew  York.     64  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of 

The  Snrrer. 

THE  TWO  VOLUMES'  here  under  discussion,  concerned 
as  they  are  with  diagnosing  the  problem  of  unemplovment, 
interestingly  illustrate  how  the  doctors  disagree.  Professor 
Kirkconnell's  study,  as  the  title  suggests,  is  dealing  with  a 
problem  of  unemployment  in  its  broadest  phases  and  is  empha- 
sizing a  truth  little  appreciated  beyond  the  world  of  profes- 
sional economists,  namely,  that  this  is  a  problem  which  cannot 
be  successfully  coped  with  on  a  local  or  national  basis.  After 
stating  further  the  reasons  why  in  the  present  world  situation 
a  world  approach  to  the  problem  of  unemployment  must  be 
made,  the  author  proceeds  to  outline  the  program  he  deems 
necessary  as  supplying  the  conditions  which  will  make  the  re- 
moval of  unemployment  possible.  His  own  summary  follows: 
(i)  The  gradual  restoration  of  the  damaged  factors  in  pro- 
duction, viz.,  capital,  the  machinery  of  production  and  human 
labour  efficiency:  (ii)  the  improvement  of  the  machinery  of 
distribution,  by  the  removal  of  barriers  and  the  rebuilding  of 
destroyed  transport  systems;  (iii)  the  curative  treatment  of 
that  money  economy  on  which  modern  industrialism  is  based : 
and  (iv)  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  cooperation,  without 
which  all  efforts  towards  recon-  {Continued  on  page  233) 
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Joseph  K.  Hart 


Group   Loyalties 


PRIMITIVE    life    was    ever    precarious:     primitive 
peoples  lived   ever  near   the   margin   of   subsistence. 
Survival    was    often    a   matter    of  happy   accident. 
Elimination  of  the  weak  was  universal.     Fear  was 
a  constant  guest  in  almost  all  primitive  communities. 
The  group  was   the   most   effective  instrument  for   fighting 
fear  and  death.    For  the  group,  survival  is  not  impossible;  but 
the  solitary  individual  is  almost  sure  to  be  overwhelmed.    The 
group   is  a  survival  mechanism.     The  peoples  who  developed 
strong  groups  and  strong  group  loyalties  were  most  likely  to 
survive.     Those  who  failed  in  these  respects  failed  to  survive. 
The  groups  that  survived  left  descendants,  with  traditions  of 
group  membership  and  loyalty.     Group  membership  and  group 
loyalty,   the  conditions  of  survival,  have,  therefore,  been  bred 
into  the  instinct  and  the  culture  of  humanity  by  selection  and 
survival. 

Primitive  dangers  and  primitive  fears  were  very  real:  fear 
of  the  Unknown;  fear  of  natural  forces;  fear  of  hostile  neigh- 
bors; fear  of  starvation;  fear  of  death!  These  fears  were 
the  responses  of  the  primitive  group  to  real  dangers.  Capacity 
to  be  afraid  may  be,  under  some  circumstances,  the  condition 
of  survival.  At  any  rate,  primitive  fear  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  in  all  early  cultures  of  these  un- 
thinking loyalties,  and  for  the  growth  of  those  legends  which 
rationalized  both  the  fears  and  the  loyalties. 

GROUP  loyalty  is,  therefore,  the  secret  of  survival  in  the 
primitive  world.  This  group  loyalty  is  not,  however,  a 
phenomenon  of  intelligence  with  its  neutral  structures  located  in 
the  higher  neural  centers.  It  is  an  irrational,  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  folkway  controls;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  reflex 
action,  or  of  habit,  which  is  merely  extended  and  complicated 
reflex  action;  and  its  neural  centers  are  located  in  the  lower 
areas  of  the  nervous  system,  mostly,  perhaps,  in  the  spinal  cord. 
These  neural  mechanisms  expressive  of  fear  and  loyalty  were 
necessary  to  group  and  racial  survival  for  untold  generations. 
They  remain  intact  in  the  nervous  systems  of  most  of  us  today! 

That  is  to  say,  neural  mechanisms  necessary  to  survival  in 
the  primitive  ages  of  humanity  remain  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  modern  man.  Of  what  service  are  they  to  us  today?  The 
modern  environment  affords  few  of  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded the  primitive  group.  For  most  of  us,  the  old  fears 
have  little  interest,  at  least  when  we  are  awake  and  rational- 
None  the  less,  these  latent  functions  in  our  nervous  systems 
grow  restive  for  exercise,  at  times.  Whenever  the  environment 
offers  us  the  chance  to  "get  up  a  scare,"  we  generally  revel  in  it. 
Any  reverberation  of  fear  or  danger  from  our  instinctive  past 
"feels  good."  We  are  not  above  creating  "bogies"  in  order  to 
get  the  feel  of  this  luxury  of  a  fear.  Small  boys  do  it  on 
Hallowe'en;  grown  men  do  it  in  political  campaigns  and  in 
war  time! 

But  not  only  was  the  primitive  group  an  effective  instrument 
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of  survival;  it  was,  also,  a  means  of  maintaining  the  folkways 
unchanged.  Every  primitive  group  that  survived  had  ex- 
periences that  were  highly  charged  with  emotion.  Folkway 
modes  of  conduct  had  saved  these  surviving  groups:  the 
emotions  released  in  the  survival  experiences  became  attached 
to  the  folkways.  The  folkways  became  sacred.  They  must  be 
maintained  unchanged,  forever,  because  future  survival- 
struggles  will  depend  upon  the  literal  repetition  of  the  former 
experience.  The  group  that  survives  will  be  the  group  that 
keeps  its  survival-modes  unchanged! 
I 

THIS  loyal  and  changeless  group  must  not  be  thought  of  as 
a  number  of  individuals  bound  together  by  external  ties. 
The  group  is,  itself,  an  individual  unit,  a  primitive  force:  It  is  a 
projection  of  human  energy,  compacted  of  primitive  will,  un- 
differentiated.  The  so-called  "individual"  is  not  the"  unit, 
either  of  action  or  of  value.  The  group  is  the  unit;  and  each 
"individual"  is  but  a  more  or  less  significant  fraction  of  the 
whole.  But  the  whole  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  these  fractions; 
it  is  more  nearly  something  like  their  product. 

Thus,  unity  and  changelessness  are  the  indices  of  the 
strength  of  the  group,  and  these  are  to  be  maintained  though 
they  cover  a  multitude  of  "evils."  No  loyal  member  of  the  group 
will  ever  offer  injurious  criticism.  No  weakness  of  the  group 
will  ever  be  admitted  or  revealed,  for  the  consciousness  of 
defect  is  insidiously  disintegrative.  Criticism  that  would  place 
the  group  in  an  unfavorable  light  before  its  enemies ;  or  that 
would  tend  to  make  its  members  lose  any  of  their  loyalty;  or 
that  would  make  the  group,  itself,  lose  confidence  in  its  peculiar 
Tightness  will  never  be  indulged  by  any  loyal  member.  The 
group  has  enemies  enough  on  the  outside:  it  can  afford  to  har- 
bor none  within  its  ranks! 

To  be  sure,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  primitive  group 
life  the  likelihood  of  any  such  criticism  is  extremely  remote. 
When  the  group  finishes  with  the  education  of  one  of  its  young 
members,  he  has  no  mind  of  his  own  left:  the  mind  of  the  group 
has  become  his  mind!  Moreover,  the  friends  of  the  group  have 
become  his  friends,  its  enemies  his  enemies;  the  past  of  the 
group  is  his  own  past,  its  future  his  own  future;  the  evils  of 
the  group  are  accepted  as  his  evils,  and  the  gods  of  the  group 
have  become  his  gods.  He  asks  for  nothing  but  to  be  regarded 
as  an  unquestioning  fraction  of  the  group! 

So  through  the  development  of  these  group  loyalties,  prim- 
itive man  survived — and  kept  himself  primitive.  So  group 
loyalty  holds  within  itself  most  of  the  virtues  and  most  of  the 
vices  of  the  ages.  Little  minds  are  always  loyal  to  their  groups. 
All  great  leaders  of  humanity — Moses,  Socrates,  Jesus,  Luther, 
Washington — have  been  accused,  and  have  been  guilty,  of  dis- 
loyalty. Do  these  facts  mean  all  they  seem  to  mean?  Loyalty 
versus  disloyalty:  the  past,  the  present,  the  future!  Our  think- 
ing must  dig  itself  deeper  into  these  mazes  of  contradiction 
between  the  virtues  and  crimes  of  men! 


Our    Social    Institutions 
A   Course  for   High  Schools 


Questions   on 
Current    Issues 


V.  Churches  and   Religion 

In   our    times,    as   in   many   other   times,    superficial   people 
make   disparaging   remarks   about    religion.     Some   claim    that 
''religion  is  out  of  date";  that  "science  is  the  new  religion"; 
that  "the  free  man  needs  no  superstitions."     Others  insist  that 
_'ion  is  more  necessary  today  than  ever  before";  and  that 
.t  we  need  is  a   return   to   the  good  old   religion  of  our 
Some  say  we  need  fewer  churches  and  more  religion. 
Others   say   that   all   religions  were   invented   either   by   priests 
to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  or  by  tyrants  to  enable  them 
to  exploit  the  people  more  effectively.     It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  religions  and  religious  institutions  have  been  used  at  times 
to  repress  the  people  and  to  keep  them  in  ignorance.     So  have 
all    other    institutions,    including    the    school.     Meanwhile    we 
shall   do  well  to  inquire  what   religion  is  about  and  what  it 
has  done  for  men. 

IThe  Scope  of  Religions 
•  How  widely  extended  are  religious  observances  amongst 
men?  Are  there  any  races  that  have  no  religious  interests?  How 
many  different  kinds  of  religions  have  been  discovered?  Have 
these  various  religions  any  elements  or  interests  in  common? 
What  are  some  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world? 

2  The  Human  Meanings  of  Religion 
•  What  does  the  religious  man  or  woman  get  out  of  religious 
observances  ?  When  primitive  man  worshipped  "the  Great 
Spirit,"  what  did  that  mean  to  him?  What  help,  if  any,  did 
it  bring  him?  Was  this  help  real?  Or  was  it  imaginary?  And, 
if  it  was  imaginary,  was  it  any  the  less  real?  Did  religion  help 
him  to  live?  To  fight?  To  suffer?  Did  it  help  him  when  he 
was  defeated  in  war?  When  he  was  successful?  Did  it  help 
him  to  die?  Does  religion  mean  any  of  these  same  things  to 
modern  men  and  women?  Does  it  mean  anything  different? 
Do  modern  men  and  women  have  any  of  the  same  needs  that 
primitive  men  had?  Any  different  needs?  How  does  religion  help 
modern  men  and  women? 

3  The  Social  Significance  of  Religion 
•  Does  religion  bring  people  together,  today,  or  does  it  tend 
to  hold  them  apart?  Do  churches  bring  them  together,  or  do  they 
keep  them  apart?  Do  people  ever  feel,  any  more,  the  old  religious 
enthusiasms  that  stirred  men  like  Savonarola  and  Luther?  What 
becomes  of  those  enthuisasms  in  these  days?  Should  religion 
have  any  interest  in  the  problems  of  this  world?  In  human  need? 
In  social  questions?  In  civic  questions?  In  international  ques- 
tions? Should  religion  be  in  favor  of  war,  or  opposed  to  it? 
Should  religion  favor  international  peace?  Should  it  work  for 
tome  international  organization  like  a  League  of  Nations?  Can 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  work  together  for  a  common 
objective?  Can  Christians  and  Jews?  Can  Protestants  and 
Catholics  ? 

What  are  the  ideals  of  the  world  today?  Does  religion  have 
a  real  place  in  the  thinking  of  this  age?  Can  people  be  religious 
without  going  to  church?  Can  religion  be  larger  than  the  church? 
--t  are  the  things  that  seem  worth  while,  today?  What  are 
the  ideals,  if  any,  that  seem  worth  working  for? 
References: 

The  various  "Social  Creeds"  of  the  religious  organizations 
may  be  secured  as  follows:  from  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City;  The  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W., 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

See  also:  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  The  Reconstruction  of  Religion. 
Macmiilan  Co. 


On   the  Ragged   Edges 

Toward  the  center  of  things,  order  is  heaven's  first  law. 
But  around  the  edges,  a  considerable  degree  of  disorder  usually 
prevails.  Francis  Carlin,  the  poet  of  The  Cairn  of  Stars, 
wrote : 

That  which  is  in  disorder, 

Scattered  upon  the  skies, 
Forms  the  stellar  border 

Of  methodical  Paradise. 

Most  of  us,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  fix  our  eyes  on  the  order 
that  has  developed  at  the  center,  and  we  consign  disorder  and 
all  who  favor  it  to  outer  darkness.  None  the  less,  "methodical 
Paradise"  lies  just  inside  the  fringe  of  disorder,  and  draws 
much  of  its  interest  and  some  of  its  subsistence  from  beyond 
that  fringe. 

IThe  Unstable  Person 
•  Always  in  the  struggle  for  order,  some  have  gone  down. 
What  sorts  of  individuals  failed  in  our  early  pioneer  life?  In 
the  agricultural  community?  Has  the  number  of  unstable  per- 
sons increased  or  decreased  as  our  population  has  moved  toward 
and  into  the  city?  Does  the  city  represent  more,  or  less,  order 
than  was  found  in  the  small  town,  the  village  or  the  agricultural 
community?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  extended  city  life 
upon  children?  Has  the  nervous  child  always  existed,  or  is  he 
a  peculiar  product  of  city  living?  It  is  possible  for  him  to  be 
brought  within  the  organized  life  of  the  community,  or  is  he 
sure  to  be  eliminated  in  the  struggle  for  existence?  What  is 
being  done  for  the  nervous  child  in  your  community? 

2  The  Sweatshop  in  Porto  Rico 
«  Why  were  sweatshops  outlawed  from  the  United  States? 
Were  those  reasons  honest  and  defensible?  Should  they  be  ap- 
plied generally?  Is  a  sweatshop  likely  to  be  desirable  anywhere? 
Is  industry  always  a  virtue?  Is  work  in  a  southern  cotton  mill 
always  to  be  preferred  to  idleness?  Is  the  willingness  of  a  man 
or  a  group  to  work  always  to  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  condi- 
tions of  that  work  are  "all  that  can  be  desired"?  Is  industrial 
development  of  a  region  always  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
"advancing  civilization'"? 

3  Maladjustments  in  General 
•  What  is  meant  by  "social  adjustment  of  the  individual"? 
Must  the  individual  always  conform  to  the  "social"?  Is  the 
"social"  a  final  standard  of  conduct  or  of  life?  Does  the  "sodal" 
ever  change?  What  makes  it  change?  If  the  "social"  is  final, 
is  change  ever  moral?  Is  the  "social"  ever  unadjusted?  What 
would  such  lack  of  adjustment  mean?  Does  it  exist  anywhere 
in  the  world  today?  Where  do  the  ultimate  standards  of  adjust- 
ment (if  there  are  any  such)  exist:  in  the  "social1'  or  in  the  in- 
dividual? Or  in  neither? 

4     Order  versus  Disorder 
•    Has    humanity    made    any    changes    in    its    areas    of    order 
within   historic  times?     Have   such  changes   involved   any  periods 
of   disorder?     Is    it    possible    to   move    from   one    range   of   order 
to   another   range   without   passing  through    a   period    or   an    area 
of   disorder?     Is   order    always    a   good?     Is    disorder    always    an 
evil?     What  makes   either  of  them   either  good  or   evil? 
References: 

pp.   186,  189,  203,  209. 

The  books  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  obtained  through  The 
Book  Department. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Crazy   Hoosiers 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  suppose  Paul  Benjamin's  story  about  the 
insane  in  Indiana,  in  the  Midmonthly  for  September,  or  most 
of  it,  is  all  too  true.  Perhaps  we  deserve  that  other  people 
shall  see  us  as  we  see  ourselves.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  pillory 
us,  as  Mr.  Fishman  is  said  to  have  done,  as  "the  climax  in 
criminal  indifference  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane."  Nor  is 
it  true  to  say  that  "due  mainly  to  the  niggardly  policy  of  the 
administration,  the  state  institutions,  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  states,  have  hardly  got  out  of  the  stage  of  mere  cus- 
todial care."  It  is  true  that  they  are  loaded  to  the  guards  with 
old  chronics,  but,  under  the  difficulties  which  come  of  over- 
crowding, our  hospitals  are  doing  psychiatric  work  of  which 
those  of  us  who  know  them  and  their  men  in  charge  are 
justly  proud. 

There  are  few  states  in  which  provision  for  the  insane  is 
adequate.  Wisconsin  has  a  common-sense  system,  under  which 
all  her  insane  are  under  at  least  fairly  good  care.  Iowa  has 
copied  the  Wisconsin  plan  fairly  well.  Pennsylvania  is  well 
along.  But  I  know  of  no  state,  having  the  system  of  exclusive 
state  care,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Arkansas,  in  which  all  the  insane  who  need  care 
are  having  proper  attention.  You  can  hardly  hear  a  debate  on 
insanity  at  a  National  or  State  Conference,  or  read  a  report 
from  a  board  of  public  welfare,  without  seeing  or  hearing 
criticisms  much  like  those  which  make  us  Hoosiers  squirm  when 
The  Survey  prints  them.  Of  course  this  does  not  justify  us. 
The  pot  is  not  whitened  by  calling  all  the  kettles  black.  And 
there  would  be  few  windows  broken  if  nobody  threw  stones 
who  is  not  immaculate. 

The  fact  is  that  the  plan  of  exclusive  state  care  does  net 
work,  never  has,  except  for  a  few  brief  periods  now  and  then, 
and  never  will.  Under  that  system  Indiana  has  built  hospital 
after  hospital,  since  1881 — the  year  the  system  of  permanent 
state  care  was  adopted ;  until  now  there  are  five.  The  latest  of 
these  is  claimed  to  be,  and  I  think  the  claim  is  just,  the  last 
word  in  hospital  construction.  But  still  the  number  of  patients 
has  increased  faster  than  the  new  beds  have  been  made  up  for 
them.  The  standard  of  care  and  treatment  has  been  steadily 
raised.  But  the  better  they  are  cared  for  the  longer  they  live; 
so  that  better  care  is  one  of  the  causes  of  both  the  actual  in- 
crease and  the  apparent  increase  which  comes  of  more  con- 
fidence in  the  management. 

It  is  asserted  that  "Indiana  has  not  a  single  psychopathic 
hospital."  Pray  what  is  a  hospital  for  the  insane  if  it  is  not 
a  psychopathic  hospital?  I  know  the  medical  superintendents  of 
our  hospitals.  I  have  known  some  of  them  intimately  for  many 
years.  I  have  seen  their  work  from  the  inside,  when  I  went 
round  the  state  carrying  in  my  pocket  pass-keys  to  every  ward. 
I  assert  that  the  psychiatric  work  they  are  doing  ranks  well 
with  any  so-called  psychopathic  hospital.  Since  1919,  at  ary 
rate,  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  found  guilty  of 
the  heinous  crime  of  being  sick,  in  order  to  gain  admiss-on. 
If  comparatively  few  voluntary  patients  have  been  received,  it- 
is  because  our  people  are  conservative  and  are  slow  to  le^rn 
that  it  is  no  more  disgraceful  to  be  sick  in  mind  than  in  body, 
indeed  sometimes  much  less  so.  The  Committee  on  Mental 
Defectives  has  pointed  out  how  slow  some  of  our  counties  are. 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  plan  that  seems  to  be 
suggested,  at  least  by  inference,  of  taking  the  psychopathic 
medical  work  away  from  the  hospitals  we  have,  and  lodging  i* 
with  the  newly  invented  psychopathic  hospitals;  making  the 
present  hospitals  into  what  they  began  to  be,  in  1845,  when  the 
legislature  created  the  "State  Lunatic  Asylum."  What  we 
need  to  do  is  to  relieve  the  hospitals  of  the  harmless  chronics; 
(or,  as  Dr.  Peterson  of  New  York  begged  us  to  call  them,  "the 
protracted  cases";)  placing  them  either  in  colonies  of  the  hos- 
pitals ;  or,  as  in  Wisconsin,  in  county  asylums,  with  complete 
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state  control  and  partial  state  support;  or,  perhaps,  boarding 
them  out,  as  in  Scotland,  France  and  Massachusetts;  methods 
that  are  not  merely  economical  but  better  in  promoting  com- 
fort, happiness  and — best  of  all — employment  of  the  inmates. 
Then  giving  our  competent  medical  men  a  fair  chance  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  recoverable  cases,  taking  them  in  promptly, 
and  the  care  of  those  advanced  cases  who  are  in  such  condition 
of  mind  or  body  as  to  require  constant  medical  care. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  see  special  wards  for 
mental  cases  in  every  city,  to  which  new  cases  might  be  taken 
and  studied  until  a  decision  as  to  their  need  of  prolonged 
treatment  in  the  state  hospital  might  be  reached.  If  this  were 
done  no  one  would  suggest  that  the  state  spend  $250,000  for 
a  psychopathic  ward  in  a  general  hospital,  in  a  city  where  there 
is  already  a  state  hospital  with  voluntary  admission,  a  highly 
competent  staff,  and  a  psychopathic  laboratory  which  has  few 
if  any  equals  in  this  country,  or  even  in  Europe. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

Federal  Power  to  End  Lynching? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  T.  J.  Woofter  Jr.'s  encouraging  article 
entitled  "Southern  Backfires  Against  Lynch  Law,"  leaves  room 
for  discussion,  in  that  he  seems  to  be  maintaining  a  brief  against 
the  Dyef  Anti-Lynching  Bill.  Let  me  say  first,  that  the  Dyer 
Anti-Lynching  Bill  was  not,  as  Mr.  Woofter  says,  "voted  down 
on  the  plea  that  the  state  should  handle  lynching."  On  the 
contrary,  after  the  measure  had  been  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  230  to  119,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  A  group  of  southern  Senators 
would  not  even  allow  the  bill  to  be  discussed,  and  threatened 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  business  of  the  nation,  and  did  do  so  for 
some  days,  until  the  Republicans  agreed  to  drop  the  measure. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  permitting  unlimited  debate, 
force  and  strategy  and  not  Mr.  Woofter's  reason  prevailed. 

Second,  Mr.  Woofter  adopts  the  old  fallacy  which  classifies 
lynching  as  murder.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  briefs  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate,  which  en- 
dorsed the  bill,  that  lynching  is  not  simple  murder  but  con- 
spiracy to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  government  delegated  to  the 
courts.  Lynching  is,  or  is  alleged  to  be,  punishment  for  crime. 
It  is  therefore  not  simply  murder,  but  anarchic  dethronement 
of  government  whose  function  is  to  inquire  into  guilt,  and  to 
prosecute  through  regularly  constituted  tribunals. 

Third,  the  Dyer  Bill  would  provide  one  form  of  guarantee 
that  mobbists  would  be  punished,  which  does  not  now  exist. 
At  present,  avowed  mob  murderers  are  rarely  if  ever  pro- 
secuted. Sheriffs  elected  by  mob  constituents  simply  do  not 
proceed.  Place  the  conduct  of  these  cases  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government,  with  a  provision  for  change  of  venue,  so 
that  citizens  of  a  county  do  not  pass  on  the  acts  of  their 
associates  and  immediate  neighbors,  and  the  likelihood  of  pro- 
secution and  conviction  is  immensely  strengthened. 

It  is  true  as  Mr.  Woofter  says,  that  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  has  been  questioned.  But  there 
is  weight  of  eminent  legal  authority  in  favor  of  its  constitution- 
ality, and  the  place  to  determine  that  question  is  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  the  measure  has  been  enacted. 

To  one  phase  of  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Woofter 
did  not  give  the  prominence  due  it.  And  that  is  the  effect  on 
the  South  of  the  threat  that  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill  would 
be  enacted;  and  the  effect  on  the  country  of  the  publication  bf 
debate  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  lynching  figures, 
disposing  once  and  for  all  of  the  contention  that  lynching 
always  occured  in  punishment  of  "the  usual  crime."  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  local  anti-lynching  campaigns  in  the 
South,  of  which  Mr.  Woofter  writes  so  informingly,  have  been 
immensely  stimulated  by  the  congressional  campaign.  For  the 
information  of  your  readers,  I  may  say  that  the  congressional 
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campaign    is    to    be    continued    with   increased   energy  by  the 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Representative  Dyer  has  arranged  that  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynch- 

ing  Bill  will  be  the  first  measure  to  be  introduced  at  the  next 

-ion  of  Congress  and  the  prospect  for  its  enactment  has  been 

vastly  improved  by  the  work  of  the  last  three  years.     It  is  hoped, 

this  time,  that  the  bill  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  on  its  merits, 

and  that  it  will  not  be  held  up  by  the  force  practised  in  the  last 

-ion  by  southern  Senators. 

HERBERT  J.  SELIGMAN 

Director  of  Publicity,  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Neiv  York 

A  "Class-Conscious"  Phrase? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Permit  me  to  break  a  lance  against  the 
term  "underprivileged,"  which  has  been  wished  upon  the  field 
of  social  work  during  the  past  few  years.  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  it  emanates  from  the  club-workers  and  is  echoed  by 
the  club-sponsors — the  Rotarians  and  Kiwanians. 

The  irony  of  the  phrase  consists,  in  large  part,  of  the 
astonishing  failure  of  those  who  roll  this  phrase  under  their 
tongues,  to  appreciate  its  obvious  irony. 

To  the  socially  handicapped,  opportunity  should  be  a  right, 
not  a  privilege.  A  paternalistic  boys'  club  may  still  be  under 
Privilege.  Under  Privilege-control  the  under-privileged  class 
are  a  longer  way  under.  We  need  less  of  privilege,  more  of 
justice. 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 

Xtrthwestern  University 

Eranston,  Illinois 

For  Our  Bit,  Thanks! 

To  THE  EDITOR  AXD  JOHN  FITCH:  When  I  read  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  twelve-hour  day,  my  first  thought  was  of  you  two 
and  of  the  gallant  fight  you  had  made  through  The  Survey  and 
in  other  ways — often  very  much  alone. 

Rather  rarely  in  the  social  work  field,  it  seems  to  me,  does 
one  see  actual  solid  accomplishment  as  the  result  of  work  and 
effort.  Here,  however,  you  have  it  in  no  moderate  terms.  You 
may  remember  that  I  said  in  my  remarks  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
dinner  some  two  years  ago,  that  I  felt  that  any  group  who 
compelled,  or  helped  other  groups  to  compel  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  change  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  twelve-hour  day, 
would  do  more  in  the  way  of  family  welfare  work  than  all  the 
charity  organization  societies  and  kindred  groups,  whose  much 
heralded  purpose  it  is  to  maintain  family  life,  ever  had  done 
or  would  do.  I  believe  that  most  emphatically.  Of  course 
public  opinion  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  know  also  that  public 
opinion  had  first  to  be  aroused  and  gradually  educated,  and 
that  it  was  along  that  direction  that  you  administered  telling 
blows.  Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations.  Let  me 
tell  you  in  most  sincere  words  that  I  am  as  proud  as  I  can 
be — more  proud  than  of  anything  else  I  have  done — that  I  was 
associated  with  you  a  little  bit  from  time  to  time  in  your  fight 
against  the  twelve-hour  working  day. 

WILLIAM  H.  MATTHEWS 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 

Poor,  \eti<  York;  secretary  Stockholders'  Committee, 

United  States  Stefl  Corporation,  1911-12 

The  Run   ot  the  Shelves 

{Continued  from  page  229) 

struction  are  in  jeopardy. — Mr.  Codman  is  an  ardent  single 
taxer.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  his  judgment  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  unemployment  can  be  reached  through  a 
radical  attack  upon  the  land  problem.  He  is  primarily  con- 
cerned to  get  property  and  land  to  bear  the  larger  if  not  the 
complete  burden  of  taxation.  And  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  imposition  of  drastic  land  taxes  would  have  the  effect 
of  freeing  material  resources  from  monopoly  control  and  thus 
set  to  work  labor  and  material  which  are  now  held  away  from 
productive  activity  because  of  the  restriction  upon  their  use  by 


Mr.  John  D.  Kenderdine  calls  this  book  "a  sort 
of  Encyclopedia   Britannica  of  Social  Work." 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
AND  SOCIAL  POLICY 

Edited  by    JAMES  FORD,  PbJD. 
Associate  Profetsor,  Social  Ethics,  Harvard  Omtftratj 

The  best  of  contemporary  thought  on  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
poverty,  defectiveness  and  criminality.  Range  and 
choice  of  subject  matter  and  authorship  make 
this  the  most  sound  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  field  of  social  policy  now  available.  Because  of 
its  unusual  combination  of  theory  and  practice, 
"Social  Problems  and  Social  Policy"  is  an  informa- 
tive channel  essential  to  the  student  and  to  the 
social  executive. 
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SUPPORT 
SECT  HUGHES 


We  believe  that  Secretary  Hughes'  proposal 
for  an  international  economic  conference 
to  determine  Germany's  capacity  to  pay 
is  an  urgent  and  promising  step  towards 
the  breaking  of  the  deadlock  which  is  today 
devastating  Europe. 

If  you  agree  with  this  view,  we  urge  you 
to  write,  or  better  to  telegraph.  Secretary 
Hughes  and  President  Coolidge  your  ap- 
proval of  their  efforts  to  prevent  their 
proposal  being  emasculated  by  reserva- 
tions. 

JAMES  G.  MCDONALD, 

Chairman,  Executive   Committee. 
November  5,    1923 


SOCIAL    WORK   SHOPT^LK 


r\ALLAS,  Texas,  has  acquired  a  Child 
•*-^  Guidance  Clinic  as  a  permanent  or- 
ganization, as  a  result  of  the  six  month's 
demonstration  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted there  (as  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  program  for  the  prevention  of  de- 
liquency)  by  the  Division  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Delinquency  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  clinic 
has  been  established  as  a  beneficiary  mem- 
ber of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Dallas, 
which  has  guaranteed  to  support  it  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Dr.  Harold  I.  Gosline,  formerly  patho- 
logist and  clinical  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases, 
is  director  of  the  newly  established  clinic. 
The  other  members  of  the  staff  are  Eva 
Freeman,  psychologist — formerly  a  parole 
officer  of  the  Girls'  Training  School, 
Gainesville,  Texas,  psychologist  at  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  an  instructor  in  psy- 
chology at  Southern  Methodist  University; 
Kate  Dinsmore,  chief  psychiatric  social 
worker,  formerly  executive  of  the  Green- 
ville, Texas  Red  Cross  Chapter ;  assistant 
psychiatric  social  workers,  Ernestine 
Lewin,  formerly  parole  officer  at  the  Girls' 
Training  School,  Gainesville,  Texas,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  S.  Russ,  a  trained  social 
worker  from  the  Missouri  School  of  Social 
Economy;  and  Mrs.  Kate  Scrimschire, 
secretary. 

The  work  of  the  clinic  will  be  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Dallas 
Advisory  Committee,  which  was  organized 
to  cooperate  with  the  demonstration  clinic, 
and  is  continuing  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
group.  The  committee  is  comprised  of 
representative  people  from  medical,  edu- 
cational, welfare  and  business  groups;  its 
chairman  is  Dr.  James  J.  Terrill,  professor 
of  psychiatry  in  Baylor  Medical  College; 
Elmer  Scott  of  the  Civic  Federation  is 
secretary. 

AS  A  RESULT  of  the  application  of  both 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  for  a  demon- 
stration child  guidance  clinic,  and  their 
pledges  to  establish  a  permanent  clinic  in 
each  city  following  the  demonstration 
period,  plans  have  been  completed  to  place 
demonstration  clinic  No.  2,  which  has 
finished  its  work  at  Dallas,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  for  a  period  of  one 
year  beginning  this  month.  The  univer- 
sity is  situated  about  midway  between  the 
two  cities,  and  adequate  quarters  are  being 
prepared  in  the  new  library  building. 
Both  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have  spe- 
cialized agencies  for  child  welfare  work, 
and  selected  social  workers  from  each 
group  will  be  placed  in  the  clinic  for 
periods  of  about  four  months. 

The  Minneapolis  Permanent  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic,  is  to  be  financed  by  four 
organizations:  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
County  Commissioners,  and  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies.  This  permanent  clinic 
will  probably  be  located  at  Lymanhurst, 
a  special  school  for  pre-tubercular  chil- 
dren, which  is  splendidly  equipped  with 
complete  laboratory  facilities.  The  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  will  occupy  one  entire 
wing  of  this  building,  and  will  have  access 
to  the  medical  and  laboratory  service  of 
the  school.  The  Board  of  Management  of 
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the  clinic  will  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  financing  groups  of 
the  university.  The  Minneapolis  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Demonstration  Clinic 
consists  of  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Hamilton,  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  chairman; 
Caroline  Crosby,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Protective  Society,  secretary; 
M.  E.  Haggerty,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Minnesota;  Dr. 
Mabel  Ulrich,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Welfare;  Dr.  Walter  E.  List, 
Superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  Gen- 
eral Hospital ;  Lynn  Thompson,  County 
Commissioner;  Howard  R.  Hush,  Chief 
Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Court;  W.  F. 
Webster,  superintendent  of  schools;  and 
N.  H.  Hegel,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Census  and  Attendance,  Public  Schools. 
Pledges  for  the  financing  of  the  perma- 
nent behavior  clinic  in  St.  Paul  have  been 
given  by  the  Amherst  H.  Wilder  Charity 
which  is  an  endowed  philanthropic  organ- 
ization for  promoting  welfare  work  in  St 
Paul.  This  clinic  will  be  established  at 
the  St.  Paul  Dispensary  which  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Wilder  Charity  Fund.  A 
large  fully  equipped  dispensary  is  now  be- 
ing constructed  and  adequate  space  for  the 
behavior  clinic  is  being  reserved  in  this 
building. 

The  St.  Paul  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  demonstration  clinic  consists  of  Charles 
L.  Spencer,  president  Wilder  Charities, 
chairman;  John  R.  Brown,  general  secre- 
tary, United  Charities;  Father  John  F. 
Doherty,  director  of  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Charities;  L.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  commissioner 
of  education;  Dr.  J.  D.  Geissinger,  chief 
of  pediatric  service,  St.  Paul  Dispensary; 
Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hammes,  chief  neurological 
service,  St.  Paul  Dispensary;  Judge  Grier 
M.  Orr,  Juvenile  Court;  Pearl  C.  Sals- 
berry,  director  of  department  of  service 
and  relief,  United  Charities;  W.  L.  West, 
secretary,  West  Publishing  Co.;  Mrs. 
Helen  Anderson  Young,  director  of  social 
service,  St.  Paul  Dispensary. 

CURTIS  LAKEMAN  has  left  his  position 
as  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Pre- 
venting Delinquency,  where  he  will  assist 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  the  publica- 
tion plans  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Lake- 
man  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
before  the  war,  served  in  the  medical  sec- 
tion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  later  as  assistant  to  the  director-gen- 
eral of  civilian  relief  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Henriette  Walter,  who  comes  from 
the  special  research  staff  of  the  committee 
on  nursing  education  appointed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  will  make  for  the 
Joint  Committee  a  study  of  the  relation  be- 
tween vocational  guidance,  visiting  teacher 
work  and  other  related  services  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

IRENE  FARNHAM  CONRAD  has  be- 
come secretary  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Since  serving  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  social  work  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  Mrs.  Conrad  has 
been  director  of  the  Helen  S.  Trounstine 


Foundation  for  Social  Research,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  during  the  last  year,  extension 
lecturer  for  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work. 

MRS.  MAE  STANNARD,  whose  dismissal 
from  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  stirred  up  indignation  throughout 
the  state,  is  now  Ohio  representative  of  the 
committee  on  care  and  training  of  de- 
linquent girls,  attached  to  the  National 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  has  been  able  to 
expand  its  service  in  child  hygiene, 
through  the  action  of  the  legislature  in 
1922  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  in  1923.  Dr.  Elizabeth  M. 
Gardiner,  director  of  the  child  welfare 
division  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  has  resigned  that  position 
to  become  associate  director  of  the  division 
of  maternity,  infancy  and  child  hygiene 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  which  is  headed  by  Dr.  Florence 
McKay. 

AT  THE  MICHIGAN  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work  at  Kalamazoo,  Charles  C. 
Stillman  of  Grand  Rapids  was  elected 
president.  The  Michigan  conference 
brought  to  Kalamazoo,  as  speakers,  three 
former  Michigan  men.  Homer  Folks, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  at  its 
semi-centennial,  and  Owen  Lovejoy,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, both  graduates  of  Albion;  also 
Paul  U.  Kellogg,  the  editor  of  The  Survey, 
who  is  a  native  of  Kalamazoo. 

EDWARD  M.  BAKER,  long  identified 
with  the  Cleveland  City  Club,  the  Cleve- 
land Stock  Exchange,  and  many  local 
philanthropic  agencies,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities  to  succeed  the  late 
Charles  Eisenman.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  Cleveland  the  Jewish  Federation 
and  the  Welfare  Federation  are  both  fi- 
nanced by  the  Community  Fund.  A 
memorial  fund  is  being  raised  by  friends 
of  Mr.  Eisenman;  the  income  to  be  used 
in  an  annual  award  for  outstanding  work 
in  community  betterment  in  Cleveland. 

CHILDREN'S  LAWS  are  being  studied  by 
Elsie  Bond  for  the  New  York  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association.  Miss  Bond  was  a 
member  of  the  public  health  staff  of  the 
Commission  on  Russian  Relief  which  spent 
several  months  in  Russia  in  1922  for  the 
National  Information  Bureau,  and  had 
previously  organized  children's  work  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  for  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

HILDA  MILLS,  well  known  throughout 
the  case-work  field  through  her  work  with 
Frances  H.  McLean  on  the  field  staff  of 
the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  is  leaving  that  posi- 
tion to  become  general  secretary  of  the 
new  family  welfare  society  of  Queens 
Borough,  New  York  City. 
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the  owners  of  land.  Mr.  Codman's  theoretical  analysis  of  the 
problem  is,  of  course,  completely  at  odds  with  the  statement 
of  the  problem  of  unemployment  as  made  in  such  authoritative 
books  as  Business  Cycles  and  Unemployment  and  the  Stabiliza- 
tion of  Business. 

HANDBOOKS    OX    RACIAL    AND    NATIONALITY    BACKGROUNDS. 
Prefared    by   Minnie   E.   Snemm.     The   H'omans   Prttt.     60   centi   each 
::eid  cf  Thf  Surrey. 

WHAT  A  LOT  of  delightful  surprises  there  are  in  the 
world!  One  picks  up  these  six  large  tablets  (not  stone), 
knowing  they  are  bibliographies  and  thinking  what  a  sad 
world  it  is  in  which  people  are  impelled  to  prepare  bibliog- 
raphies. But  they  prove  astonishingly  inviting.  There  is  wis- 
dom in  the  introduction:  ''Always  use  a  map  as  a  background 
for  reading."  "A  hobby  that  leads  to  intelligent  internation- 
alism is  worth  riding."  Moreover  they  are  invaluable  for 
speakers  and  students:  whether  they  want  pictures  of  Jeru- 
salem or  information  on  the  position  of  women  in  French 
Canada,  many  sources  for  the  material  can  be  found  in  these 
handbooks.  As  a  source  of  suggestions  for  a  club  program  or 
an  individual  reading  course,  of  recipes  of  other  countries,  or 
of  a  racial  classification  that  can  be  remembered,  they  are 
equally  useful.  And  what  is  more  important  one  gets  at  the 
information  without  much  effort.  The  rather  awkward  tablet 
shape  proves  to  be  an  advantage  when  one  is  working  with 
them.  The  handbooks  are  in  six  separate  sections:  Peoples 
of  the  Near  East;  Southern  and  Central  Europeans;  Slavic 
Peoples:  The  Far  East:  Spanish  Speaking  Peoples:  French 
Canadians  ;  and  Peoples  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Baltic 
States. 


"TSSE  DTNE  CONCEPTION  DE  VIE.  by  Garten.     J.  Vrin.  Porit. 
:foii  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  SKETCH  of  a  new  moral  philosophy  for  an  age  of  wide- 
spread questioning  and  re-orientation  is  too  fragmentary  and 
tentative  to  be  likely  to  exert  wide  influence.  It  is,  how-v;r. 
interesting  because  symptomatic  of  a  new  trend  towards  a 
synthesis  of  science  and  religion  which  makes  its  appearance 
everywhere.  Quoting  many  other  authorities.  M.  Giurgea 
arrives  at  a  statement  of  the  principal  social  forces,  and  at  a 
theory  of  law,  in  which  emotion  and  intellect,  contemplation 
and  creative  work  are  harmonized. 

HUMAN    EFFORT    AND    HUMAN    W.V 

e  Svr-.ey. 

A  STRONG  ethical  undercurrent  characterizes  this  attempt  at 
reinterpreting  economic  activity  in  relation  to  human  life.  Like 
so  many  other  recent  writers,  the  author  finds  totally  in- 
sufficient and  unacceptable  the  traditional  presentation  of 
economic  laws  in  their  bearing  on  real  life.  He  thus  evolves 
a  theory  of  fair  competition  with  the  primary  aim  of  rendering 
•'re,  very  different  from  the  theory  of  competition  still 
taught  by  orthodox  economists  and  also  contrary  to  the  teach- 
of  socialists.  In  both,  he  demonstrates,  the  concept  of 
evolution  is  left  out  or  insufficiently  applied.  Therefore  he 
reviews  the  history  of  economic  activity  as  a  history  cf  ser- 
in which  production  and  saving  are  seen  to  function  toward 
social  ends. 

CURRENT  PROBLEM?  IN  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.   ??m*Srd  In 
•     ~         ••     -      .-;•.     :r.     !•;•;.>-»    Cs.    Handbook    Series.     542    ff. 
M  foitfaii  of  The  Si  - 

THE  general  plan  of  this  handbook  varies  from  that  of  others 

in  that  it  contains  fewer  long  articles  and  more  brief  excerpts, 

.  the  result  that  the  reader  gets  a  rich  variety  of  viewpoints 

on    the    various    matters     under    discussion.      They     include 

municipal  home  rule,  the  commision  plan,  the  tity  manager  plan 

and  non-classified  literature  on  good  and  bad  city  government. 

The  briefs,  bibliographies  and  extracts  from  reports  and  other 

m:nts  are  most  useful. 


By  giving  you  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
social  work,   training  will   equip   you 
from  the   start   for   greater   effective- 
ness in  your  chosen  field  of  activitiy. 
'%'$'%¥    In    planning  your  course 
of   study,    you   will    find   useful    the 
Announcement  of  Courses,  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request.     The  next 
entrance  date  is  January 
second,  when  begins  the 
Winter  Quarter. 


Neu-  York  School  of  Social  Work 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  give*  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

A»ic  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  *ent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOUSES    SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 
Dry  Good* 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cro  eerie* 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street*  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST.  Inc. 
501    Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS— Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president.  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)— Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres. ;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D.;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas. ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  Information 
and  teaching  methods  In  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  Includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerln  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  or  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-1S,  1823.  E. 
R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  *ork  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  Journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  Improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  In  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN— 305  W.   98th  Street,   New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.     Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,   religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United   States,   Canada,   Cuba,   Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL    OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.      Rev. 
Chas.   S.   Macfarland,  Rev.   S.  M.   Cavert,  gen'l   sec'ys;   105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 

Tippy,    exec,   sec'y;   Rev.   F.   Ernest  Johnson,   research,   sec'y; 

Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866, 
Incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N,  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services:  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEGAL  AID  ORGANIZATIONS— 
Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Blgelow,  111  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  'Philadel- 
phia; Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McG«e,  239 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  rela- 
tion between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
CVatty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian.  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  65  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  135  East  S2nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  the 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  Is  given  In 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
General   Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,   C.S.P. 
Departments — Education.  Laws  and  Legislation,  Social  Action. 
Press   and    Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National    Council   of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street.  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10.  $25  and  $100; 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir.; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
•ec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly, 
$2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott, 
president,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Toronto,  Canada.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING — 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homer 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
phyfeical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood.  pres. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  iSrd  St..  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
•social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president:  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue. 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare.  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president:  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz.  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee.  president: 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St..  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R-  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU NDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans.  Statistics.  Surveys  and 
Exhibits,  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  sec';.-;  475  West  24th  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


POOR  as  church  mice,  Ger- 
man students  and  university 
librarians  are  unable  to  secure 
the  American  reading  matter  for 
which  they  have  an  eager  hunger.  A 
young  German  woman  who  is  doing 
social  work  in  the  United  States  has 
brought  us  a  list  of  twenty  German 
and  Austrian  universities  which  need 
The  Survey  for  students  in  sociology 
and  economics.  We  cannot  afford  to 
give  away  subscriptions.  But  we  can 
make  a  special  rate,  including  for- 
eign postage,  on  each  subscription 
paid  for  by  an  American  friend  of 
German  youth.  One  subscription 
$5.00;  two  $9.50;  three  514.25.  This 
is  a  gift  worth  while.  In  dollars  it 
means  only  a  little — in  marks  it 
means  millions.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  THE  SURVEY, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  REAL    STORY  OF   A    BOOTLEGGER,  Anonymous.     Boni  £r 
rifht.     238  ft-     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  S*r-.e\. 

"I  BEGAN  with  nothing  at  all  a  few  years  ago.  I'm  still  in 
my  thirties.  I  have  retired  and  I  am  worth  a  million.  What's 
more,  I  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  a  new  line.  I  was  a  liquor 
dealer  under  prohibition,  and  they  call  me  a  bootlegger.  .  .  . 
But  I  didn't  start  out  to  be  a  bootlegger  any  more  than  Mr. 
Page  or  Mr.  Morgenthau  started  out  to  be  ambassadors." 
This  autobiography  of  a  successful  bootlegger — an  average 
American  citizen  (say  his  publishers),  well  educated,  with  a 
splendid  war  record — who  is  "for  prohibition"  although  he 
admits  that  it  may  have  made  it  harder  for  people  to  be  tem- 
perate than  before — is  entertaining  reading,  and  something 
more.  Even  after  making  all  allowances  for  the  bias  of  a  man 
to  whom  the  eighteenth  amendment  gave  a  million  dollars  in 
three  years,  the  implications  of  his  story  are  a  significant  com- 
mentary on  prohibition  enforcement.  For  instance:  "  'We've 
got  to  have  a  rabbi,'  said  Bud.  ...  I  got  hold  of  a  fellow. 
He  used  to  get  eight  cents  a  head  killing  chickens;  now,  thanks 
to  me,  he  is  worth  $25,000.  ...  It  wasn't  till  1922  that  the 
government  found  out  champagne  isn't  used  for  sacramental 
purposes.  ...  In  the  last  congressional  election  somebody 
asked  a  colored  fellow  if  he  voted  wet.  'Well,  boss,'  he  said, 
'I  done  voted  for  the  light  wines  and  beer;  we've  got  all  the 
liquor  we  want.'  '  From  the  author's  own  wide  observations 
he  concludes:  "The  eighteenth  amendment  is  here  to  stay — and 
so  is  bootlegging;  it's  on  a  sounder  foundation  than  the  reg- 
ular, legal  liquor  business  used  to  be."  As  a  career  he  recom- 
mends it:  "In  my  business  you  have  got  to  have  nerve  and 
vision,  but  along  with  them  you  need  hard  work,  sobriety  and 
honesty."  But  he  unconsciously  provides  campaign  material 
for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  his  next  sentence,  "During  my 
first  days  I  saw  a  lot  of  good  men  go  wrong  through  mistaking 
themselves  for  their  customers." 

THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  NON- 
UNION COAL  FIELDS,  fcr  A.  F.  Hixricks.  Long*"***.  Green  fr  Co. 
196  ff.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Tke  Sun-ry. 

ANOTHER  economist  has  written  another  economic  study  of 
the  troubles  of  coal  mining.  In  its  class  it  is  just  about  as 
good  as  any.  No  new  facts  seem  to  be  dug  out  of  the  hills  and 
the  author  tries  to  be  scientifically  impartial  with  the  old  as- 
sortment. He  finally  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  every  coal 
mine  ought  to  be  unionized ;  a  conclusion  which  will  likely  bring 
him  a  passing  blessing  from  those  who  operate  union  mines 
and  damnation  from  the  others.  It  is  a  pity,  though  a  fact, 
that  coal  is  found  underground.  The  author  has  evidently 
never  gone  deep  enough  to  rub  his  back  or  bump  his  head  on 
the  roof  of  a  mine. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
by  Charlts  Daves.  Harper  &  Bros.  437  pf.  Price  $6.00  postpaid  of 
The  Snrc-ey. 

GENERAL  DAWES  speaks  here  not  of  proposals  but  of  ac- 
tual achievement  in  effecting  changes,  both  in  struction  and 
procedure  under  the  powers  given  by  the  federal  budget  act  of 
June  21,  1921.  In  form  the  record  is  a  liberally  annotated 
scrap  book  interspersed  •with  the  fragments  of  a  diary.  It  is 
both  novel  and  constructive.  It  is  vital — made  up  of  the  kind 
of  things  which  find  their  way  into  the  files  of  a  busy  man's 
office.  In  it  we  see  the  generous  and  extraordinary  personality 
actually  at  work  in  a  high  position  of  trust — holding  up  the 
hands  of  the  chief  executive  "the  greatest  undertaking  the 
mind  of  man  has  yet  evolved,"  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  General  Dawes  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  service  lays 
open  his  official  file  and  fragmentary  diary;  and  in  it  the  de- 
serving reader  may  find  the  materials  of  a  constructive  or  life 
drama,  the  several  parts  of  which  in  borrowed  phrase  may  be 
set  down  as  follows: 

Act      I.     Helping   President    Harding   to   get   back  to   nor- 
malcy. 
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RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in  by 
November  i5th. 
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New  York  City 
112  East  19th  Street 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Wanted  by  the  DENVER  SHELTER- 
ING HOME  FOR  JEWISH  CHIL- 
DREN, of  Denver,Colorado,  a  National 
Institution,  an  EXECUTIVE  SECRE- 
TARY, must  possess  the  following  qual- 
ifications: Must  be  well  educated  in 
English  and  Yiddish,  be  a  good  speaker 
in  both  languages;  must  know  how  to 
procure,  train,  and  handle  solicitors ; 
must  make  his  residence  in  Denver, 
take  charge  of  Denver  Office,  but  be  on 
the  road  organizing  and  advancing  the 
work  of  our  Institution  at  least  six 
months  of  the  year.  Will  pay  reason- 
able salary.  Give  full  particulars  and 
send  photograph  with  first  letter  or 
application.  Communicate  with  N. 
Halpern,  401  Empire  Building,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


WANTED:  As  Assistant  Head  Resident 
of  recognized  Settlement  in  Middle  West, 
young  man,  30  to  35  years  old  with  cultural 
background  and  university  training.  Only 
those  expecting  to  find  a  life  work  in 
social  service  field  need  apply.  Must  be 
willing  to  start  with  fair  salary  and  prove 
ability  to  earn  more.  Must  have  executive 
ability  and  be  able  to  adjust  to  group  life, 
good  mixer  with  enthusiasm  and  pep.  Fine 
future  for  right  man.  4650  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  graduate  nurse  of  at 
least  a  full  high  school  education,  trained 
or  experienced  in  public  health  work  for 
staff  position.  Please  state  in  first  letter 
year  of  graduation  from  hospital,  general 
education,  religion  and  experience  or  pre- 
paration for  public  health  or  social  work. 
Position  of  teaching  supervisor  also  open. 
4651  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Person  with  teaching  and 
case  work  experience  who  can  speak 
Spanish,  for  position  in  Southwest.  4652 
SURVEY. 

RESIDENCE  SPACE  is  available  in  a 
large  New  York  Settlement  for  two  or 
three  young  men  interested  in  social  con- 
ditions, who  will  pay  board  at  cost  and 
give  some  evening  time  in  exchange  for 
room.  4655  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Band  Master  and  Director 
of  Music,  Institution  for  boys.  First  class 
band.  Good  salary.  Position  now  vacant. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Berg,  Secretary, 
Morganza,  Pennsylvania. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  first  class  Gymnasium  in- 
structor for  women  and  girls.  Apply  stat- 
ing fully,  education,  experience,  training, 
minimum  salary.  Address  Philip  L. 
Seman,  General  Director,  Jewish  People's 
Institute,  1258  Taylor  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

WANTED:  Social  Worker  for  general 
family  work  in  Barberton,  Ohio;  popula- 
tion 20,000,  largely  foreign.  Salary 
$1,800.00.  Give  references  and  experience. 
4644  SURVEY. 

WANTED  for  modern  Jewish  day 
nursery  in  Philadelphia,  a  trained  nurse, 
as  supervisor,  who  is  capable  of  working 
with  children.  4640  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Girls'  club  leader,  in  a 
large  Settlement  in  Philadelphia.  Apply 
stating  qualifications.  4641  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  Miss  Richards' 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence. 

WANTED:  Trained  worker  with  chil- 
dren, as  supervisor  of  Jewish  Day  Nurs- 
ery. 4642  SURVEY. 

COMPETENT  WOMAN,  Jewish  pre- 
ferred, for  health  and  diet  work  with  mal- 
nourished children  in  residence.  Resident 
position  with  responsibility  for  cottage 
management.  Apply  Superintendent,  Jew- 
ish Children's  Society,  Levindale,  Station 
E,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  Berkeley 
Health  Center.  Must  be  able  to  qualify 
as  public  health  nurse  in  California.  Ad- 
dress the  Center  at  6th  and  University 
Streets  for  application  blank. 

A  LARGE  SETTLEMENT  desires  to 
make  a  SURVEY  of  its  neighborhood. 
Knowledge  of  German  or  Yiddish  desired. 
Qualified  persons  should  give  full  informa- 
tion in  first  letter.  4657  SURVEY. 

S.  O.  S.  CALL.  Opportunity  for  highest 
type  rounded-out  man  "to  build  up  the 
state  at  the  precise  point  of  its  greatest 
disintegration"  (The  Settlement  Horizon 
Ch.  2).  In  short,  to  head  twelve  year  old 
community  organization  in  one  of  the  ten 
largest  cities  of  the  country.  Salary  O.K. 
4659  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago;  Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


LITERARY   SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS 

Criticised,    Revised,    Typed,    Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN   C.   CAMPBELL 
434  West  izoth  St.  New  York  City 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  with  fifteen  years'  prac- 
tical training  in  Social-Welfare  work, 
desires  permanent  connection  as  financial 
or  business  director  of  established  organ- 
ization or  institution.  Special  experience 
in  financial  and  publicity  campaigns.  Com- 
petent to  organize,  finance,  conduct  and 
direct  a  business  administration.  Age  40. 
Married.  Protestant.  Exceptional  refer- 
ences. Available  January  first.  4649 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN  with  fifteen  years'  experience 
in  social  work  with  children,  desires  resi- 
dent position  in  home  for  children.  4618 
SURVEY. 

CASE  WORK  SUPERVISOR— Jewish— 
15  years'  experience,  desires  position  as 
executive.  Juvenile  work  preferable.  Good 
reason  for  change.  4645  SURVEY. 

A  YOUNG  LADY  desires  a  position  as 
companion,  traveling  companion  or  teacher. 
References  exchanged.  Address  Box  No. 
276,  Farmville,  Va. 

EXECUTIVE  position  desired  by  cul- 
tured woman  of  education,  professional 
training,  and  ten  years'  experience  in  fields 
embracing  many  and  varied  activities. 
Available  January  i.  Protestant.  4654 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Orphan  Home 
(Jewish)  with  ten  years'  experience  in 
child  welfare  work  open  for  position. 
Best  of  references.  4638  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Child  Welfare  worker 
open  for  position,  either  North  or  South. 
Prefer  Western  Virginia.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. 4614  SURVEY. 

A  HEALTH  WORKER,  graduate  nurse, 
is  available  for  position  requiring  execu- 
tive and  organizing  ability.  4653  SURVEY. 

STATISTICIAN  and  research  worker, 
college  graduate,  with  several  years'  ex- 
perience in  government  and  private  social 
agencies,  available  January  first.  4634 
SURVEY. 

REGISTERED1  GRADUATE  NURSE 
and  social  worker  with  executive  experi- 
ence, available  January  first.  Western  New 
York  preferred.  4658  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  age  26,  four 
years'  experience  in  Boys'  Club  work,  de- 
sires position  in  Boys'  Club,  Settlement  or 
similar  social  work.  Part  time  work  con- 
sidered. 4656  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  institution  executive, 
expert  in  buying  and  management  of  foods, 
desires  connection  with  institution,  school 
or  cafeteria,  industrial  preferred.  4660 
SURVEY. 
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Wichita  Fills,  November  14-17.  Secretary, 
Mr*.  M.  E.  Tracy,  105  Hawthorne  St., 

ITEI-V  -:A: 

Harrisb-.:rg.  November    !5.       Secretary.    Mary 

S.  Labaree,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Harris- 
burg. 

ATIOSAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE:  Annual  Meeting. 
New  Willard  Hotel.  Washington.  November 
15-17.  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

SOUTH  CAIOLINA  CosrriZKCE  or  SOCIAL  Won: 
Greenwood,  November  rG-22.  Secretary,  Paul- 
ine Witherspoon,  American  Red  Cross,  Spar- 
tin^  u-g. 

tflSSOUXI       COXFESEXCE       OF       SOCIAL       WZLFAU: 

Columbia,  November  21-J3.  Secretary.  Homer 
Talbot.  Missouri  Conference  for  Social  Wel- 
fare, Jefferson  C 

SZOIGIA    STATZ    N  VISES    COKFEIEKCE:     Atlanta, 
rnt,    Jane    Van    De- 
249     Ivy 
St.,   Atlanta. 

LOIISA  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  Jackson- 
ville. November  27.  Secretary,  R-  E.  Barnes, 
Florida  Public  Health  Association,  507  Dyal- 

Upchurch    B'dg.,    Jacksonville. 

~t  TEACHEIS  ASSOCIATIOJC:  Al- 
bany. November  26-28.  Secretary,  R.  A.  Sear- 
ing, 617  Goodman  St..  Rocit 

[»TE*-AME»ICAJS     CojtFEIEXCE    OF    RED    CtOSS     So- 

c:ET:ts:  Buenos  Aires,  November  25-Decem- 
ber  6. 

MICHICAX      HEALTH  OFFICZIS      AXD      PDM.IC 

HEALTH      N  VISES:  Lansing,     December     3-8. 

Secretary,      George  H.      Ramsey,      Dept.      of 

Health.    Lcr.^nj. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOI  VOCATIOKAL  EDUCATIOK: 
Bnffa:o.  December  6-8.  Secretary,  L.  A.  Wil- 
son, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Bcvs  CLUB  FEOZHTIOK:  Middle  Atlantic  Con- 
ference. Atlantic  City.  December  7-8.  Sec- 
retary. William  E.  Butcher,  144  Williams  St., 
New 

••A  SOCIETY  FOI  MENTAL  HTCIEXZ:  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  December  17.  Sec- 
retary, Paul  Kirby,  88  Baldwin  Block.  In- 

, 

P£.VXSYI\>N:A  STATE  EOUCATIOM  ASSOCIATIOK : 
Philadelphia,  December  26-28.  Secretary,  Dr. 
lanes  H.  KeUey.  10  S.  Market  St.,  Harris- 
burg. 

-TATE  TEACHEU  ASSOCIATION:  Spring- 
field, December  26-28.  Secretary,  R.  C. 
Moore,  Carlinville. 

I»TEIKATIOKAL      QUADIEKX  LAI      SlUDEST     V: 

TEEl  CoKVEKTiojt :  Indianapolis,  December  28- 
January  1.  :>«rctarv.  Robert  Wilder,  25 
Madison  Are.,  New  York. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIfED 


RETOIT  cs  NECIO  U--  COLLEGES. 
Occasional  Papers  No  -res  of 
tfce  John  F.  Slater  Fund.  By  W.  T.  B.  Wil- 
liams, Field  Director  of  tie  John  F  Slater 
Fund  e/o  James  H.  Dilla'rd,  Charlottes- 
Va. 

K«»TT  EFFOIT  FOI  IXDUSTIIAL  EDUCATION.     Oc- 
casional   Papers    No.    22.    The   Trustees    c-        - 
-.    F.    Slater   Fund.     By   Benjamin   Hawley 
fames  H.    Diflard,   Charlottesville,    Va. 

WHICH  MUST  Go?  AMEMCA  01  PITVATE  OWNEI- 

SHIP    CF   RAILIOADS?     By   Emil    Seidel    for  the 
t     Party     of    Wisconsin.     State    Office, 
Milwaukee.     Price,    25    cents. 

••:E   FAMILY   PIOGHJ*. 
•  ::AL   EXTESTAISMSXTS. 

By  -.al   Board    of  Review   of    Motion 

Pictures.     The  National   Committee   for   Better 

-s.    70    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York.     Price,    25 

TEE  RU*AL-T£ACHEI   SITU-  :E;  UKITED 

Rural    School    Le-.  4.    De- 

partment of  the  Interior.  B^- 

'••?}  Carney.  Teachers   College.   Columbia 
Superintendent     of     Documents, 
-ncrt       Printing      Office,       Washington. 
Price.  5  cents. 


THE   SURVEY 


CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

LET  US  send  you,  on  approval,  our 
attractive  assortment  of  hand  painted 
Christmas  cards.  They  are  moderately 
priced  and  unusual  in  design. 

The   Meadowcrmft    Studio 

1106  Riverdale  St. 
West  Springfield  Massachusetts 

NEEDLEWORK 

BEAUTIFUL  hand  embroidered  Madeira 
baby  dresses  $3.00  each.  Children's  hand- 
made handkerchiefs  boxed  with  novelty 
$1.00.  Luncheon  sets,  towels,  napkins,  etc. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Wright,  3304  Fairview  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line,  for  fear  insertions;  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
ING shows  the  pan  which  trained  nurses 
are  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19 
W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a 
rear;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York. 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 

Littiugi  fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  inser- 
tions;   copy    to    remain    unchanged. 
THE   RUHI   INVASION   AKD  THE   ETHICS  or 
REPENTANCE.     By   Dr.   Henry   Neumann, 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  176 
So.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn,     Price,  10  cents. 
THE    HISTORJCAL    RHINE    POLJCT    OF    THE 
FI.EKCH.     By   Herman  Oncken.  With   an 
introduction    by   Ferdinand    Schevill.      B. 
W.    Huebsch,    Inc,    New    York.      Price 
50  cents. 

TEH-CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
Lire  and  Sa«e  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  5$th  St.,  Chicago. 
CS.EDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square.  Boston,  Mass. 

WELT-ARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T. 
Devine,  contributing  editor  of  The 
Surrey.  A  reprint  of  four  articles  from 
The  Survey.  How  Not  To  Do  It:  Phila- 
delphia—The Mid-West  Spirit:  Louis- 
ville— Where  It  Works:  Cleveland  and 
Detroit — The  National  Agencies:  Gene- 
ral Considerations.  Price  50  cents;  3 
copies  $i ;  25  copies,  $6.  postpaid.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y." 

FIKASCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J. 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commu- 
nity Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
f"rm  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey. 
Price  25  cents:  6  copies)  $i :  25  copies  $3; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

RUSSIA  TODAY  AXD  TOMORROW.  A  special 
issue  of  Survey  Graphic  in  which  the 
Russians  themselves  tell  of  the  trend  in 
proletarian  culture,  education,  indusrry. 
drama,  literature,  etc.  30  cents  i  copy. 
The  Surrev,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York.  N  Y. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION 

WARE  SCHOOL  OF  TEA  ROOM  MAN- 
AGEMENT, 52-54  Wot  J9th  St,  New 
York.  Tea  room,  cafeteria  and  Motor  Inn. 
In  connection  with  Ware  Coffee  Shop.  One 
of  New  York's  successful  Tea  Rooms.  Send 
for  Booklet  D.  Day  and  evening  classes, 

FURNISHED  APARTMENT 

For  Rent:  On  St.   Helena  Island, 

near  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  furnished  apartment 
—  five  rooms  and  bath.  Apply  to  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Macdonald,  Frogmore  P.  O.,  South 
Carolina. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
CLUB  PAPERS,  ESSAYS,  DEBATES,  SPEECHES 

for  all  occasions,  prepared  to  order,  $3.00 
per  thousand  words.  Outlines  $1.00  each. 

Short  toasts  $1.00. 

JOHN  ARNOLD 
CEDAR  FALLS  IOWA 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 


Ii  m  IOO-PB.  ill.  handbook  —  It's  FREE.    Ho 

*«|MM*  eoumt.  floim  tor  mua  w«u-pud 

H»B<  Cimalo.  «4t  E.  5*tk  St..  CkUt*« 


O  F  C  tr  A  D  f  U  .     w »     assist     in     preparing 

Kt.5t.AKLH:    .pe^    .^cUm.   l»i>efi 

speecbo,  debate*.  Expert,  scholarly  Krrice. 
AVTBOI'S  RXSBASCH  BuuAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  February 
i  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic,  April  x 
Survey  and  Survey  Graphic,  June  15 
and  August  i,  1923,  Survey  Graphic. 
L  nezpected  demand  has  wiped  out  our 
stock.  Subscribers  who  do  not  need 
their  issues  for  future  use  will  confer  a 
real  favor  by  returning  these  numbers 
to  us  for  use  in  libraries  and  colleges. 
The  Survey,  112  East  19  Streeet,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The  Sur- 
vey. Put  in  each  issue  as  it  comes. 
Take  out  any  issue  at  any  time  with- 
out disturbing  the  others.  So  simple 
that  even  a  social  worker  can  do  it! 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y  City. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In     our     new     home-ttudy     emirs*.     "COOKING 
FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic..  849  E.  58th  St., 
Chirago 

MSS.    WANTED 

EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS.  PLAYS,  etc..  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Ms*,  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


(In  answering  theie  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVET.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  /•«.) 
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T  II  E    SURREY 


November 


1923 


Better 

announces  a 

New  Bi- Monthly  Section 


A  Veritable  File  of  Information  on 

—  how  to  raise   money 

—  how  to  get  publicity 

—  how  to  reduce  office  routine 

—  how  to  save  money  in  buying 

—  how  to  keep  committees  working 

—  how  to  recruit  and  train  volunteers 

The  bi-monthly  issues  of  BETTER  TIMES,  which  this 
new  section  accompanies,  contain  articles  of  universal  in- 
terest by  leading  social  workers  throughout  the  country, 
and  report  in  an  extremely  concise  manner  (for  the  busy 
person)  the  most  important  news  of  the  whole  field  of 
social  work.  The  remaining  monthly  magazine  issues  of 
BETTER  TIMES  and  its  weekly  bulletin  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  activities  and  methods  of  the  2,000  social 
agencies  in  New  York  City.  The  bi-monthly  issues  with 
the  accompanying  new  section  are,  however,  what  will 
particularly  interest  those  who  are  not  concerned  with 
New  York  affairs. 

"Money  Raising  and  Administrative  Methods"  should 
help  you  to  raise  or  to  save  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands. 
of  dollars  for  your  organization.  A  single  idea  from  it — 
and  each  issue  contains  hundreds — will  be  worth  to  you 
many,  many  times  the  annual  subscription  price,  namely 
$2.00  for  the  complete  magazine,  or  $1.25  for  the  bi- 
monthly issues  alone.  See  special  offers  in  coupon. 


BETTER  TIMES, 

102  Gold  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

5  I  I  Send  me  your  magazine  regularly  for  1  year.  I  enclose 
,5  $2.00.  (or)  I  will  send  $2.00  on  receipt  of  bill. 

^  r  I  Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  your  bi-monthly  issues  with  ac- 
^  companying  section  for  1  year. 

•a  I  1  Send  me  your  bi-monthly  issues  with  accompanying  «ec- 
^  ' — '  tion  for  1  year.  If  I  change  my  mind  after  receiving 
the  current  issue,  I  will,  within  10  days,  send  30  cts.  for  this 
issue  and  you  will  cancel  my  subscription  without  question. 
Otherwise,  I  will  remit  $1.25  on  receipt  of  bill. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Act    II.     Planning  the  after-war  peace  program. 

Act  III.     Liaison,  the  bed-rock  of  the  budget  system. 
It  is  in  this  last  act  that  we  find  the  real  contribution  of  Gen- 
eral Dawes.     (See  The  Survey,  Aug.  15,  1922,  p.  604). 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  AN  AMERICAN  TRANSLATION,  by  Pro- 
fessor Edgar  J.  Goodspeed.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  481  pt> 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

"THE  VOICE  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord."  Like  the  guests  who  were  bidden  to  the 
wedding  feast,  each  of  us  has  his  own  excuse  for  not  heeding 
this  invitation.  Professor  Goodspeed  believes  that  many  Amer- 
icans do  not  feel  a  personal  note  in  the  cry  because  it  does  not 
come  in  familiar  American  terms.  He  has,  therefore,  re- 
written the  summons.  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord"  now 
reads  "Get  the  Lord's  way  ready."  By  this  sort  of  departure 
from  the  authorized  version  with  which  Professor  Goodspced's 
translation  must  inevitably  be  compared,  the  arguments  of  some 
of  the  epistles  are  easier  to  follow;  but  the  gospel  stories  in- 
cluding the  parables  of  Jesus  could  hardly  be  improved  for 
simplicity  and  charm.  Also  "My  Soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord" 
and  those  other  glorious  songs  from  Luke's  gospel  will  un- 
doubtedly be  handed  down  unchanged  by  literary  tradition, 
whatever  happens  to  them  otherwise.  By  modernizing  the 
form  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  printed,  the  translator 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  readable  volume.  The  use  of 
short  paragraphs  and  the  quotation  mark  bring  out  the  col- 
loquial character  of  the  narrative  portions  very  effectively.  The 
work  is  too  dignified  in  tone  and  too  close  to  the  original  in 
its  reference  to  be  a  popularization.  On  the  whole  it  will  not 
address  itself  widely  to  those  who  have  not  the  historical  and 
literary  background  for  appreciating  the  King  James  version 
and  those  having  such  background  will  naturally  cling  to  the 
form  around  which  so  much  of  their  religious  sentiment 
gathers. 

Other  Books  Received 

EVERVDAY  MYSTERIES,  frv  Charles  G.  Abbot.  Macmillan  Co  198 
pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Thi  Survey. 

IF  TODAY  BE  SWEET,  by  Ednah  Aiken.  Dodd,  Mead  Sr  Co.  272  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  BOOK,  by  Djuna  Barnes.  Boni  &  Liveright.  219  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  KNOCKALOE,  by  Hall  Caine.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 
187  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BARS  &  SHADOWS,  by  Ralph  Chaplin.  Nellie  Seeds  Nearing,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.  63  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  EXILE,  by  John  Cournos.  Boni  &  Liveright.  66  pp.  Price  $1.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

VAN  TASSEL  AND  BIG  BILL,  by  Henry  H.  Curran.  Charles  Scribner'i 
Sons.  311  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  AQUARIA,  by  Harriette  A.  Curiiss  and  F.  Homer 
Curtiss.  The  Curtiss  Philosophic  Book  Co.  487  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

NEW  LANDS,  fry  Charles  Fort.  Boni  &•  Liveright.  249  pp.  Price  $3.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  CINDER  BUGGY,  by  Caret  Garrett.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  357  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PATUFFA,  by  Beatrice  Harraden.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  375  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  EIGHTH  WONDER  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  283  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

PAUL,  THE  SON  OF  KISH,  by  Lyman  L.  Henry.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  356  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

STRING  MASTERY,  fry  Frederick  H.  Martens.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
360  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  LOVE  CHILD,  by  Bertha  P.  Moore.  Thomas  St-ltzcr.  253  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  HOPEFUL  JOURNEY,  frv  Beatrice  K.  Seymour.  Thomas  Seltzer. 
403  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MARCHING  ON,  by  Ray  Strachey.  Harcourt,  Brace  &•  Co.  365  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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;   THE    CHII:SAU     By  Hast- 
I-1-0-     American     Unitarian 
Beaccn    St.,    Boston. 

THE     EDrCAr]0!,      OF      G 
rs    1*    THE    UN: 

.hippie    PhD..  P-  -.enli] 

Kw'  ,l.mT!"Ity.°f  Michigan.  American 
u-  £'h  Assoa.tion.  532  Sercnteenth 
>\  aslungton.  Price.  6  cents. 


Corn-  AX»  THE  M:xiurn  WAGE. 
Rer     Tolm   A.   Rvai,   D.D.     National   Con- 
it.   New  York. 
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Adventures  in  Social  Welfare 


Reminiscences    of    things. 


forty     years    of 


thoughts    and    folks    during 

Social  work 
By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

Mr.  R.  M.  Little,  Chief  of  tie  N.  Y.  State  Dept  of  Vocational  and  Extension  Edu- 
cation, after  having  read  his  own  copy,  ordered  a  copy  sent  to  each  of  his  sub-department 
beads,  saying  "I  wish  them  to  read  your  book  because  of.  First — Its  spirit;  Second — 
Its  common  sense;  Third — Its  fine  humor;  Fourth — Its  splendid  optimism;  Fifth — The 
many  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  doing  social  work,  particularly  in  difficult  fields." 
This  is  a  good  book  for  a  Chief  of  Staff  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  lieutenants;  say 
for  instance,  as  a  Christmas  present. 

Order  from  Alexander  Johnson,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind-  Price  $3.00,  postage  IS  cents  (any- 
where). Or  may  be  had  from  The  Survey.  Special  price  on  lots  of  fire  or  more 
to  on 
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^America's  Cotton  and  Europe's  Politics 

It  seems  like  a  very  far  cry  from 
the  cotton  pickers  of  our  South- 
ern plantations  to  the  powerful 
statesmen  who  control  the  des- 
tiny of  Europe,  but  our  cotton 
producers  are  discovering  that 
there  is  a  very  dose  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  "What 
Europe  Means  to  King  Cotton" 
is  an  article  of  absorbing  inter- 
est in  the  series  on  "America's 
Stake  in  World  Trade"  by 
Charles  Merz.  It  is  only  one 
of  the  many  important  features 
in 

OUR  WORLD 

For  J\ovemoer 

At  all  good  newsstands-25  cents 

Of  the  greatest  current  interest  is  an  article  entitled  "Don  Sturgo  and 
the  Popular  Party  in  Italy" — a  striking  analysis  of  the  methods  of  Mus- 
solini as  applied  to  domestic  politics. 

Also — "The  League  Builds  a  New  Nation" — an  account  of  the  League's 
activity  in  setting  up  machinery  for  a  practical  government  in  Albania. 

Also — "Danzig,  a  Land  Locked  Free  Port" — one  of  Europe's  trouble 
spots  which  is  an  obstacle  to  peace  between  Poland  and  Germany. 

Also — "Women  in  Europe's  Parliaments." 

Also— WORLD    FICTION— today's  best  stories   from  all  the  world. 

Bringing  the  World  to  America 

Every  issue  of  OUR  WORLD  does 
that.  It  provides  an  absorbingly  in- 
teresting vehicle  for  the  vivid  presen- 
tation of  world  conditions  as  they 
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In  the  New  Year 

William  Akers  will  write  more  of  his   tales  of  the 
Kangaroo  Courts. 

Otto  S.  Beyer  will  give  the  redoubtable  biography  of 
B.  &  O.  Engine  No.  1003,  and  in  doing  so,  tell  how 
the  B.  &  O.  management,  shopcraft  unions  and  tech- 
nical men  in  combination  have  upset  all  traditions  of 
railway  repair  shops;  the  most  luminous  experiment 
in  the  whole  railway  labor  problem. 
Alexander  M.  Bing  will  analyze,  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  practical  builder  and  student  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, why  that  medieval  adventure  in  modern  times, 
the  British  Building  Guild,  has  gone  on  the  rocks. 
Robert  W.  Bruere  will  marshal  the  materials  of  a 
special  number  which  will  bring  out  the  tremendous 
bearing  upon  American  life  and  labor  of  the  develop- 
ment in  the  next  twenty  years  of  what  the  engineers 
call  high  tension  power  transmission. 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.,  professor  of  Social  Ethics 
at  Harvard  and  author  of  What  Men  Live  By,  will 
discuss,  with  special  reference  to  those  who  mix  in 
other  people's  lives,  that  disturbing  question  "Where 
and  When  to  Lie." 

Rossa  B.  Cooley,  principal  of  Penn  School,  will  con- 
tinue her  colorful  series  (The  Homes  of  the  Free) 
interpreting  Negro  life  on  the  sea  islands  off  South 
Carolina. 

Neva  R.  Deardorff  will  take  up  some  of  the  poor 
big  rich  orphanages  and  the  children  that  inhabit  them 
from  ancient  Girard  College  to  the  newest  of  the  new 
at  Moosehart.  [Page  Mr.  Hershey.] 
John  Dewey  will  discuss  the  changing  conceptions 
of  freedom. 

Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  will  bring  the  new  factors 
in    public    health    administration    within    reach    of    the 
socially  minded  citizen  in  the   average  town. 
Henry  Ford,   the  biggest  manufacturer  of  them   all, 
will  in  an  interview  tell'  what  he  is  up  to  with  his  dam 
building  and  his  miniature  plants  on  the  River  Rouge. 
Andrew  Furuseth  will  tell  of  the  call  of  the  sea — 
and  the  calling  of  the  seamen  upon  deaf  ears. 
Patrick  Geddes,  philosopher  and  town  planner,  will 
contribute  a  series  of  essays  uncovering  half-recognized 
phases  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  city. 
Arthur  Gleason  will  write  for  us  from  the   Pacific 
Coast. 

Bernard  Glueck,  M.  D.,  psychiatrist,  director  of  the 
Bureau    of    Children's    Guidance,    will    throw    further 
light  on  the  problems  of  mental  hygiene. 
Francis  Hackett  will  give  us  mlore  of  his  penetrating 
articles  on  men  and  social  measures  abroad. 
Joseph  K.  Hart  will  tell  how  the  Rosenwald  schools 
of   the    South    are    seeding   dovdn    opportunity    at   new 
cross  roads  every  month. 

Herbert  Hoover  will  forecast  the  statescraft  of  the 
era  of  engineering  and  electricity  in  an  interview  with 
William  Hard. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  will  discuss  social  planks 
and  the  political  platform  makers  of  1924. 


Percy  MacKaye  will  draw  on  his  experiences  afoot  j 
and  on  mule  in  the  Kentucky  Mountains  in  an  article  ' 
entitled  Unreclaimed  America. 
Adolf  Meyer,  M.D.,  head  of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric 
Clinic  at  Johns  Hopkins,  will  develop  his  theme  of 
"constructive  composure." 

William  J.   Norton,   secretary  of  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Fund,  and  others  will  take  up  matters  of  social 
finance   in   a   way  which  will  not   fail  to   interest   all 
givers  and  executives,  cheerful  and  otherwise. 
Cornelia  Stratton  Parker,   author  of  An  American 
Idyll,  will  write  for  us  from  Geneva. 
James  Harvey  Robinson,  who  has  been  revisiting 
the    Middle    Ages — rewriting    after    twenty    years    his 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Europe — will 
take  up  in  the  light  of  their  "sordid  and  grimy"  origins 
some  of  the   conceptions   that  lumber  with   ponderous 
sanction  into  our  present-day  discussions. 
Aaron  Sapiro,   the  genius  of  the  producers  coopera- 
tives which  have  swept  East  from  California,  will  tell 
the  inside  story  of  cotton  and  prunes  and  wheat  and  of 
the  countrysides  which  grow  them. 
Frank  Tannenbaum,  now  in  Mexico  City  for  The 
Survey,   will   bring   the   makings   of   a    special   number 
which  will  match  our  issues  on  Ireland  and  Russia. 


Eleanor  R.  Wembridge  w'^  £'ve  us  more  of  her 
loose  leaves  from  a  psychologist's  dictionary. 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.  D.,  from  his  children's  health  class 
at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  will  reveal  the  deep-lying  factors 
in  the  relationship  between  children  and  this  clumsy 
world. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

FRIDAYS  at  four!— The  editors  of  The  Survey  are 
eager  to  have  friends  of  the  magazine  get  into  the 
habit  of  dropping  in  at  the  office  at  that  hour  for 
acquaintance  sake.  Usually  there  is  some  one  just 
here  from  abroad  or  some  one  just  straightening  his 
back  after  being  up  to  his  elbows  in  some  tub  full  of 
community  trouble  or  a  social  experiment  brought  to 
the  boiling  point.  They  can  usually  be  persuaded  to 
talk  to  us  informally  around  our  library  table.  The 
invitation  means  you. 

WHEN  Mr.  Hackett  met  Fridtjof  Nansen  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
latter  had  come  straight  down  from  Norway,  changed 
at  Berlin,  taken  a  train  to  Stuttgart  that  was  held 
up,  changed  from  his  sleeper— which  was  against  the 
rules_and  got  a  place  in  the  local  where  he  had  to 
sit  up  all  night,  arriving  at  Geneva  vaguely  conscious 
of  a  trifling  inconvenience.  The  incident  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  human  reserves  which  this  Norse  ex- 
plorer put  into  his  Arctic  trips,  has  spent  in  his  un- 
stinted ministering  to  war-scotched  Europe,  and  will 
put  into  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  American  trip. 
As  he  talked  of  relief  problems  and  his  negotiations, 
writes  Mr.  Hackett.  "one  was  aware  why  a  few  min- 
utes before  he  had  spoken  so  regretfully  of  a  Polar 
expedition  which  was  badly  planned.  He  thinks  in 
terms  of  work,  of  workmanship,  of  getting  things  done.' 
(p.  260.) 


IT  was  a  member  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  who,  soon  after  the  war  "discovered" 
young  Melchior  Grossek,  a  recently  discharged  soldier, 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  study  in  the  Art  School 
at  Munich,  and  it  was  Brent  Dow  Allinson,  another 
member,  who  brought  over  some  of  his  significant  and 
original  silhouettes  (pp.  240,  269)  which  are  here  first 
reproduced. 

TWENTY  years  in  and  about  mines  as  mining 
JL  engineer  and  superintendent,  as  research  investigator 
into  labor  conditions  and  as  lecturer  on  mining  at  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  University  are  the  back- 
ground of  Hugh  Archbald's  The  Man-in-between  (p. 
266).  Mr.  Archbald  has  just  "finished  up"  the  Vic- 
toria Coal  mine  at  Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  as 
manager  of  that  mine  has  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  cooperation  between  men  and  owners  is  possible 
and  practicable.  His  book  on  the  Four-Hour  Day  in 
the  Coal  Industry  was  published  last  year. 

'"""THE  climax  at  the  close  reaches  dramatic  as  well 
1  as  lyric  heights,"  a  dean  of  English  said  of  Mary 
Brent  Whiteside's  Eve,  published  in  Survey  Graphic 
last  December.  "One  of  the  finest  poems  I  have  ever 
read,  ancient  or  modern,"  was  the  comment  of  a  pub- 
lisher. The  poet  is  a  resident  of  Atlanta  (p.  275). 

T^REDERIC  ALMY  is  secretary  emeritus  of  the 
.[oldest  charity  organization  society  in  the  country — 
that  of  Buffalo.  He  has  had  a  cooperative  finger  in 
committees,  boards,  councils,  conferences  throughout  a 
gregarious  lifetime.  Booker  T.  Washington  once  de- 
fined a  board  as  something  long  and  hard  and  narrow. 
Mr.  Almy  teeters  on  that  conception  with  the  fling  of 
a  four-year-old  (p.  265). 

ELIZABETH  SHEPLEY  SERGEANT  is  one  of 
the  group  of  writers  who,  through  residence  in 
New  Mexico,  has  become  deeply  concerned  with  the 
land  troubles  of  Pueblo  Indians.  Though  the  Bursum 
bill  was  defeated,  the  Pueblo  question  is  still  un- 
settled, as  Survey  readers  know,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
at  the  next  congressional  session.  Meanwhile  a  new 
menace  of  a  subtle  and  serious  kind  has  arisen  for  the 
Pueblos,  as  for  all  Indians,  through  Commissioner 
Burke's  message  on  the  subject  of  Indian  dances.  The 
commissioner,  backed  by  many  important  forces  in  pub- 
lic life,  wants  to  see  these  ceremonies,  which  are  the 
cultural  and  religious  backbone  of  Indian  life,  sup- 
pressed or  modified.  Miss  Sergeant  gives  a  picture  of 
Pueblo  dances — an  unusual  combination  of  pagan  fes- 
tival and  church  ritual  at  Christmas  (pp.  252,  277). 

LAST  year,  in  the  course  of  the  Christmas  seal  cam- 
paign two  hundred  feet  of  film  were  put  on  as  a 
"trailer"  in  four  hundred  movie  houses.  The  hero  of 
the  piece  was  Christy  Mathewson  and  the  impressario. 
Miss  Williams,  assistant  publicity  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association,  and  editor  of  its 
Monthly  Bulletin.  The  acquaintance  then  made,  plus 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  John  Daly,  a  close  friend  of 
the  great  pitcher,  paved  the  way  for  our  interview 
(p.  248).  Miss  Williams  brought  together  the  series 
of  come-backer's  stories  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life — including  farm  women,  bankers,  eco- 
nomists, playwrights  and  others — Roger  Babson  and 
Eu<rene  O'Neill  among  them. 
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GANGWAY! 

A  Foreword  by  the  Editor 


PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

X  engaging  business,  this,  to  be  alive  in     trails  tor  others  to  follow,  laid  corduroy  over  sink 

holes  for  the  wheels  that  came  after,  joined  in  the 
barn  raisings,  set  up  schools  and  churches  and  town 
halls  for  the  communities  to  be. 

Today  that  wilderness  is  overlaid  with  an  intricate 
fabric  of  life  and  labor — a  meshwork  of  racial  stocks 
and  vocations,  of  mechanical  equipment  and  the 
teamplays  of  modern  existence.  Whether  you  have 


these  United  States  in  the  mneteen- 
twenties — a  pursuit  in  dead  earnest, 
whether  we  think  of  it  in  homely  ways 
as  butchers,  bakers  and  candlestick 


nakers,  or  cast  it  like  the  framers  of  the  Declara- 
ion  in  sonorous  terms  of  our  cravings  for  life,  and 
iberty.  and  happiness.  Or  whether  we  hold  to  the 

estful,  foraging,  half-winded  meaning  of  the  chase  yourself  borne  a  hand  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  indus- 
— a  calling,  willy-nilly,  which  sounds  to  individual  trial  civilization  which,  within  the  memory  of  living 
ivelihood  and  the  common  welfare  but  stands  also 


or  a  fret  to  the  feet  and  spirit  of  man  like  that 
which  comes  with  our  tingling  November  frosts  or 
he  melting  snowbanks  of  March. 

Business,  pursuit,  calling — if  you  are  inqui> 
ibout    it,    however    defined — this    being    alive    and 
g  together,  a  hundred  million  of  us  and  more, 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  pool  your  curiosity 
with  ours — with  that  of  the    1,600  members,  the 
6,000  subscribers  of  The  Survey  who  are  bent  on 
taring  a  part  in  the  organized  discovery  of  the 
\merica  of  our  times. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  you  might  have  played  a 
one  hand  as  a  settler:  you  might  even  have  staked 
mt  your  homestead,  put  up 
our  log  cabin  and  raised 
four  crop  of  corn  and  beans 
without  knowing  anything 
•f  the  great  outdoors  out- 
ide  your  own  clearing. 
3ut  that  was  not  the  way 
f  the  genuine  frontiersmen 
ind  pioneers.  They  knew 
heir  wilderness  from  the 
loot  of  an  owl  to  the  lav  of 


men,  has  come  in  with  the  rise  of  the  cities  and  of 
corporate  industry,  or  are  of  the  new  generation  that 
view  it  all  with  fresh  eyes,  we  have  something  to 
share  with  you  through  The  Survey. 


'T'HIS  FOREJf'ORD  is  addressed  primarily  to 
•*•   the    six    thousand    new    subscribers    whose    ac- 


i  watershed.     Thev   blazed 


quaintance  with  The  Survey  began  this  year.  For  The 
Survey  is  more  than  a  magazine — it  is  a  cooperative 
enterprise  in  which  I,6oo  men  and  women  are  work- 
ing together  for  the  common  welfare.  In  this,  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  we  are  stealing  the  center  of 
the  stage  a  moment  to  talk  about  ourselres  and  the 
opportunity  before  us.  There  follows  the  monthly 
sheaf  of  Graphic  articles;  and  at  the  back,  on  pp. 
278-282  is  published  the  roster  of  Survey  Associates, 
together  with  our  report  to  them  on  the  year's  work. 
For  TheSun-ey  is  theirs.  Will  you  not  make  it  yours? 


T^DISON  points  out  that  the  shortest  route  from 
*-"  the  world  about  us  to  the  intelligence  is  the 
optic  nerve;  the  shortest  cut  to  irrigate  the  living 
cells  of  the  brain  is  through  the  eye.  He  was  talk- 
ing of  moving  pictures,  of  course;  themselves  a 
significant  development  of  the  age.  But  the  principle 
has  been  prying  education  loose  from  printed  pages. 
It  is  the  secret  of  the  ancient  pedagogues  who  took 
their  youth  about  the  streets  of  the  Greek  cities. 

It  is  back  of  all  laboratory 
work,  back  of  the  project 
method,  back  of  the  new 
schooling  that  has  burst  the 
walls  of  classrooms  and 
engages  the  whole  commun- 
ity, its  work  and  play,  its 
varied  occupations  and  dy- 
namic problems — the  "un- 
printable text  book"  of  life 
and  labor. 

Of  these  things  The  Sur- 
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vey  is  a  living  transcript.  For  Edison's  principle 
is  quick  with  the  spirit  of  our  times,  as  we  brought 
out  in  interpreting  the  fiftieth  anniversary  meetings 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Washington  in  May.  Robinson  in  his  Mind  in  the 
Making,  which  in  three  years  has  run  into  60,000 
copies,  maintains  that  in  the  social  sciences  we  are 
where  they  were  in  the  natural  sciences  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  days  of  the  Bacons,  men 
first  broke  away  from  the  fine-spun  web  of  theory 
that  had  entangled  the  schoolmen  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  The  forerunners  of  science  began  to 
count  the  stars  and  study  ditch  water,  to  observe 
drops  of  steam  and  iron  filings.  So  doing,  they  dis- 
closed a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  and  ushered 
in  our  modern  advances  in  mastering  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  We  still,  however,  labor  under  con- 
cepts of  the  mind  as  old  as  the  schoolmen,  and 
especially  in  the  field  of  human  relations  we  must 
break  through  the  old  crusts.  Ours  is  a  day  of 
what  Justice  Brandeis  calls  "social  invention." 

To  the  semi-centennial  .of  the  social  workers,  in 
Washington,  there  came  lawyers  like  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound  of  Harvard  to  tell  of  the  revolution  in  the 
rigid  concepts  of  the  law  which  have  come  in  with 
the  shift  in  attention  from  calf-bound  precedents  to 
the  living  problems  of  men,  women  and  children. 
There  came  physicians  like  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs 
to  tell  of  the  revolution  in  treatment  and  prevention 
of  disease  which  has  come  not  alone  with  the  germ 
theory  but  with  the  recognition  that  patients  are 
people  and  which  has  thrown  its  emphasis  from 
medication  to  health.  There  came  philosophers  like 
John  Dewey  of  Columbia,  who  told  of  the  renais- 
sance in  education  hinted  at  above,  and  psychiatrists 
like  Adolf  Meyer  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  told  of  the 
overturn  of  old  abstractions  and  the  rise  of  mental 
hygiene,  which  have  come  since  the  psychologists 
have  faced  the  intimate  everyday  impulses  and 
struggles  of  human  kind. 

jr. is  with  the  quickening  areas  of  these  great  social 
•^  sciences  and  especially  with  the 'province  of  the 
social  workers  themselves,  who  are  inveterately  en- 
gaged in  adjustment  and  reconstruction,  that  The 
Survey  deals.  It  deals  with  ourselves,  with  the 
primary  forces  which,  baffling  and  buoyant  as  they 
are,  work  out  in  our  own  lives  and  in  the  lives  of 
those  we  strike  hands  with  or  would  help.  It  deals 
with  character,  with  self-reliance  and  responsibility, 
with  the  ability  to  see  straight  and  think  for  one's 
self  as  assets  in  a  democracy.  It  deals  with  our 
relations  with  our  fellows,  as  neighbors,  as  employ- 
ers and  employes,  as  clients  and  counselors,  as  co- 
operators  in  the  organized  forms  of  work  and  citi- 
zenship. It  deals  with  the  environment  which  en- 
compasses us,  whether  in  housing  and  city  planning, 
or  in  combating  the  preventable  diseases;  with  our 


wresting  of  food  and  clothing  and  fuel  and  other 
elements  of  the  good  life  from  the  earth's  bounty; 
with  mastery  for  social  ends  of  the  machinery  of 
existence  and  the  forces  of  nature.  It  deals  with  our  ' 
pursuits  of  beauty  and  happiness  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  many,  our  fresh  vintages  of  ethics  and  ideas 
and  philosophy,  our  pushings-out  of  the  rim  of  the 
unknown.  It  deals  with  our  relations  with  other  peo- 
ples stirred  by  new  freedoms  or  leashed  to  old 
hatreds  and  schemes  of  supremacy  which  may  en- 
snare us  all.  It  deals  with  the  social  aspiration  that 
transmutes  all  these  endeavors  into  the  high  ad- 
venture of  a  new  pioneering. 

For  like  the  struggle  with  the  wilderness,  this 
process  is  not  without  its  frictions,  its  deep-seated 
conflicts,  its  setbacks  as  well  as  its  joys  and  gains, 
its  need  at  every  point  for  interpretation  of  con- 
ditions and  feelings  and  modes  of  thought,  for  carry- 
ing over  from  one  great  sphere  of  human  concern 
the  experience,  criticisms,  proposals  brought  for- 
ward by  others.  It  has  been'  said,  some  of  the  rich- 
est soil  of  the  Middle  West  is  the  untouched  loam 
which  lies  along  the  lines  of  the  old  rail  fences  that, 
since  the  wilderness  gave  way  to  the  axe,  have  sep- 
arated one  field  from  another.  Certain  it  is  that, 
in  our  modern  life,  some  of  the  most  fruitful  areas 
lie  in  the  interplay  between  different  fields  of  social 
activity  and  the  bearing  of  these  upon  general  af- 
fairs. 

More,  The  Survey's  function  as  we  see  it  lies  not 
alone  in  bringing  out  contributions  from  the  spheres  i 
of  human  concern  it  has  made  its  own,  but  in  in- 
vestigating, interpreting,  with  every  resource  at  its 
command,  situations  in  the  general  life  which 
stand  in  need  of  social  appraisal.  In  staff  field  work 
we  go  to  original  sources,  refer  our  findings  in  first 
draft  to  the  parties  at  interest  for  corrections  of 
fact  and  afford  opportunity  for  rebuttal.  The  range 
and  integrity  of  this  procedure  has  commanded  re- 
spect in  many  contro.versial  situations. 

In  addition  we  tap  the  researches  of  the  univer- 
•  sities,  the  public  agencies  and  the  foundations.  We 
have  the  cooperation  of  local  and  national  under- 
takings committed  to  the  common  welfare.  We 
number  among  our  colleagues  men  and  women  who 
in  great  city  districts,  layered  deep  with  problems, 
or  in  outposts  of  remote  countrysides,  are  shoulder- 
ing the  load  of  community  upbuilding  —  men  and 
women  who  can  distinguish  the  cry  of  our  modern 
hoot  owls  from  that  of  a  child  in  distress,  who  know 
the  lay  of  economic  watersheds  which  mean  liveli- 
hood and  leisure,  their  lack,  or  the  gleam  of  promise, 
to  vast  companies  of  their  fellows. 


carry  forward  our  work  of  swift  inquiry  and 
exacting  editorial  digest  and  portrayal,  we  divide 
the  editorial  province  of  The  Survey  into  five  major 
subject  fields,  each  committed  on  a  part  time  basis  to 
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an  associate  editor  with  special  equipment  for  the 
task : — 

Industry — the  field  of  labor  conditions  and  rela- 
tions— Robert  W.  Bruere,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research  and  for  several  years  an  arbi- 
trator in  the  garment  trades. 

Social  Practice — the  problems  of  child  welfare, 
family  welfare  and  casework  with  individuals — 
Neva  R.  Deardorff,  associate  professor  of  social 
economy  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  long  attached  to  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Education — the  school  in  its  relations  to  the  com- 
munity— Joseph  K.  Hart,  formerly  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  Reed  College  and  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Communities — civics,  town  planning,  problems  of 
community  organization — Geddes  Smith,  formerly 
acting  director  of  the  National  Information  Bureau. 

Health — Haven  Emerson,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
public  health  administration,  Columbia  University, 
late  health  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Our  domestic  program  is  rounded  out  by  a  For- 
eign Service  department  which  keeps  in  touch  with 
overseas  work  of  relief  and  reconstruction  and  the 
communal  bearings  of  the  missionary  movement, 
draws  on  contemporaneous  developments  abroad  and 
takes  up  the  social  aspects  of  international  relations 
growing  out  of  the  war  and  the  peace. 

'""THE  Survey  is  brought  out  twice  a  month  and  our 
A  departmental   editors    as   well   as   the    executive 
staff  serve  both  publication  units : — 

SURVEY  MIDMOKTHLY — a  sheaf  of  timely  writ- 
ings, enabling  the  reader  within  the  briefest  compass 
of  space  and  time  to  keep  abreast  of  the  contribu- 
tions, the  discussions  and  events,  in  each  of  our  wide 
spheres  of  social  concern :  writings  which  are  strong 
in  practical  craftsmanship  and  comparative  experi- 
ence. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC — an  illustrated  magazine,  which 
employs  good  writing,  drawings,  etchings,  sculp- 
ture, photographs,  maps,  diagrams — to  help  get  The 
Survey's  materials  and  message  across  to  wider 
reaches  of  the  public — readers  who  may  not  be  pre- 
pared to  "follow  through"  with  the  thoroughness  of 
our  Midmonthly,  but  who  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  fragmentary  treatment  accorded  social  and 
economic  questions  in  general  periodicals.  To  this 
end  we  are  promoting  Survey  Graphic  as  a  separate 
monthly  magazine  at  $3  a  year. 

The  two  units  do  not  conflict  or  overlap,  but 
complement  each  other,  and  are  distributed  at  a 
joint  rwice-a-month  subscription  of  $5  a  year. 

The  Survey  is  a  mutual  enterprise.  One  out  of 
even-  ten  of  its  subscribers  is  a  member  of  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  the  publishing  body:  sending  in  a 
$10  cooperating  subscription  or  more  each  year  to 


maintain  it,  to  build  it  up,  and  extend  its  reach. 
As  such  it  is  unique  among  periodicals  and  educa- 
tional institutions. 

(T~'HE  working  conception  which  lies  back  of 
•*•  these  operations  will  perhaps  be  clearer  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  original  American 
contribution  to  education  lies  not  in  the  domain  of 
higher  learning  or  of  the  sciences,  but  in  a  homely 
invention  by  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  to  meet 
the  need  of  a  Louisiana  countryside.  He  found  that 
preaching  modern  agriculture  to  farmers  did  not  get 
anywhere.  They  went  away  and  went  on  their  ways 
— the  old  ways.  Results  came  however  when  a  lead- 
ing farmer  in  any  community"  consented  to  prepare 
and  plant  and  harvest  a  single  acre  under  Dr. 
Knapp's  leadership.  If  this  panned  out  well,  the 
next  year  the  farmer  handled  more  of  his  land  by 
the  new  method  and  his  neighbors  took  it  up.  And 
out  of  this  grew  the  farm  demonstration  movement 
which  is  revolutionizing  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  South.  Thus  Dr.  Knapp  found  the  secret  of  adult 
education  in  a  period  of  swift  changes  in  the  art  of 
husbandry.  It  is  an  invention  which  in  its  own  way 
The  Survey  is  applying  to  a  differing  subject  matter. 

There  is  room  in  our  pages  for  the  prophet  as 
well  as  the  husbandman.  We  of  the  cities  can  well 
take  to  heart  this  rediscovery  in  our  cotton  lands  of 
the  ancient  art  of  passing  learning  from  hand  to 
hand.  All  the  more  so  in  these  decades  when  educa- 
tion is  no  longer  a  matter  of  fathers  handing  on 
to  their  sons  the  craft  and  wisdom  they  themselves 
inherited,  but  when  education  must  stretch  through- 
out the  active  years,  and  all  alike  learn  from  con- 
temporaries of  changes  going  forward  about  them. 

The  invention  of  a  domestic  relations  court  or 
a  psychiatric  clinic,  the  institution  of  a  shop-council, 
or  the  application  of  the  insurance  principle  (which 
in  twenty  years  has  revolutionized  our  treatment 
of  trade  accidents)  to  the  hazards  of  sickness  and 
unemployment,  are  less  easily  visualized  than  are 
methods  for  grafting  fruit  trees,  or  for  planting 
corn  and  cow-peas;  the  printed  page  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  open  field  or  for  a  log  with  a  farm 
demonstrator  at  the  other  end  of  it.  None  the  less 
the  same  active  principle  can  be  set  to  work,  and 
learning  go  forward,  by  doing,  and  by  watching 
others  do — through  text  and  picture,  narrative  and 
marshalled  experience,  set  down  by  those  close  in  to 
the  things  they  describe. 

'""THIS  then  is  the  working  scheme  of  Survey  Asso- 
•*•  ciates  which  has  stood  the  test  of  twelve  years. 
This  is  the  fellowship  which  invites  you  to  partici- 
pate— to  lift,  by  winning  new  readers  for  The 
Survey  and  the  Survey  Graphic — to  share,  by  be- 
coming a  cooperating  subscriber  and  member  of  the 
publishing  body. 


The  Come-Back  of  Christy  Mathewson 

A  more  intimate  story  of  one  man's  fight  against 
tuberculosis  than  hitherto  has  been  told 


By  HELENA  LORENZ  WILLIAMS 


'ARLY  November  in  the  Adirondacks : 
the  woods  were  bare  and  brown,  the  air 
pungent  with  dead  leaves,  recent  rains 
and  pine;  the  sun  was  making  a  last 
stand  against  the  coming  onslaughts 
of  the  mountain  winter.  Here  and  there  a  motor 
stood  deserted  in  a  road  or  on  a  trail,  waiting  for 
huntsmen  to  return  with  deer  or  birds.  From  one 
of  these  trails  came  the  whistling  of  a  popular  air. 
A  few  seconds  later  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  ruddy- 
cheeked  man  came  around  the  curve  of  the  trail  and 
stepped  into  the  road.  He  wore  brown  tweeds,  a 
soft  cap,  and  carried  a  gun  over  his  shoulder. 

The  partridge  hunter  was  Christy   Mathewson, 
the  Adirondack  setting  an  unfamiliar  one  to   the 
bleachers  who  think  of  him  as  they  knew  him,  the 
greatest    pitcher    of    baseball;    originator    of    the 
famous   "fade-away,"  as  familiar  to  the  followers 
of  the  national  sport  as  the  gray  and  black  of  the 
Giants,  the  team  with  which  he  was  associated  for 
nearly  seventeen  years.     One  of  the  most  popular 
players  in  baseball  history,  not  only  because  of 
his  skill  and  intelligence,  but  equally  because 
of  his  love  of  fair  play  in  the  field  and  in  his 
personal  relationships. 

For  the  past  three  years  Christy  Mathew- 
son has  been  a  habitant  of  the  hills  about 
Saranac  Lake.     The  world  of  sport  re- 
members   when    the    news    came    that 
Matty,  then  still  at  the  crest  of  his 
career,  and  apparently  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  was  suddenly  ordered  off, 
a   patient   in   the    advanced    stage 
of   tuberculosis.      No    hope   was 
held  out  for  his  recovery.    Then 
fragmentary  reports  began  to 
flow  into  the   daily  press  of 
his  uphill   fight   for   health, 
until  last   summer   he   was 
able  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  managing  the 
Boston  Braves. 

He  is  not  yet  cured. 
He  is  what  is  known  as 

International  Newsreel 

The  originator  of  the  famous  fade-away, 
in  the  days  when  he  pitched  for  the  Qiants 


an  arrested  case.    He  refuses  emphatically  to  permif 
the  publication  of  any  article  that  tells  the  stcry  of 
"How  I  beat  T.  B."     He  is  reserved  and  cautious 
in  discussing  his  illness,  fearing  to  make  misleading 
statements   that  may  confuse  other   patients.      But 
he  granted  me  an  interview  that  would  convey  a 
message  to  the  outside  world  at  this  season,  when 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  is  making  its 
annual  drive  for  funds  through  the  sale  of  Christ- 
mas seals;  a  message  that  would  at  the  same  time 
be   an   inspiration   to   patients   and    those    close   to 
them.     For  Matty's  recovery  from  a  far-advanced 
case     to     comparative    health, 
has   been    a    stimulus   of   hope 
and  inspiration  not  only  to  the 
Saranac  colony,  but  wherever 
tuberculosis  has  found  a  victim. 
He  sums  up  the  philosophy 
which    has   brought   him   back 
into  the  world  of  normal  liv- 
ing,  in  this  way:  "If  you  are 
going  through  with  a  job  you 
ought  to  put  your  best  effort 
into  it.     If  it  takes  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  to  be  on  it — then, 
you've  got  to  be  on  it." 
As  a  tip  to  the  ama- 
teur   at    getting    well, 
this      bit      of     counsel 
draws     on    the    psycho- 
logy which  has  won  him 
success      professionally, 
as  well  as  in  the  long 
game  he  has  played  now 
for  three  seasons,  night  and  day. 
His    is    a    well    trained,    evenly 
balanced  mind  that  suffers  neither 
from   egotism    nor   introspection. 
"The  trouble  with  lots  of  T.  B. 
patients  is  that  they've  never  had 
to   stick   to    the    rules.      They've 
thought    they   could    do    as    they 
liked.     Any  one  who  has  been  in 
college  athletics  and  professional 
baseball  as  much  as  I  have  been, 
knows   that  orders  are  given  to 
be  obeyed." 

There   is  hardly   a   cottage   in 
Saranac  Lake,  with  its  population 
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Copyngutj. 

Twenty-five  slow  months  after  his  arrival  at  Saranac,  Mathewson  made  his  first 
journey  to  the  world  outside—  to  spend  a  week-end  with  his  father  and  mother. 
This  trip  he  holds  to  be  one  of  the  real  milestones  on  his  road  to  recovery 


of  five  thousand,  where  sleeping  porches  and  "Ad- 
irondack recliners"  do  not  proclaim  the  presence  of 
from  one  to  ten  patients.  The  mountain  colony  has 
become  the  mecca  of  the  tuberculous  since  Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Trudeau  journeyed  there  in  1873,  to  die 
among  his  beloved  pines,  and  lived  to  establish  the 
world's  greatest  sanatorium.  Physicians,  writers,  ar- 
tists, politicians,  clerical  workers,  and  housemaids 
are  among  these  citizens  of  hope.  To  all  of  them  the 
story  of  Christy  Mathewson  is  a  familiar  one.  The 
traveling  salesman  who  makes  monthly  stop-overs 
in  the  town  knows  Matty,  and  nurses  and  doctors 
at  Trudeau  Sana- 
torium recite  the 
miracle  of  his 
"come  -  back"  to 
the  grumblers. 

The  story  of 
Christopher  Ma- 
thewson, patient, 
begins  on  the 
diamond  back  in 
June.  1920.  He 
was  assistant  to 
McGraw  at  the 
time.  And  he  had 
what  he  thought 
was  a  stubborn 
cold.  He  would 
stand  out  on  the 
field  every  day  and  hit  flies  to  outfielders,  swinging 
his  body  from  right  to  left,  backward  and  forward, 
twisting  his  torso  and  bringing  into  play  every 
muscle  in  his  powerful  body.  "I  felt  fine,"  he  says, 
"slept  well,  had  a  good  appetite,  weighed  185 
pounds  stripped.  The  only  thing  that  bothered  me 
was  a  cough,  and  a  clogged-up  feeling  in  my 
bronchial  tubes.  I  also  noticed  a  shortness  of  breath 
when  I  walked  up  a  flight  of  steps  in  a  hurry.''  Now 
the  baseball  player's  time-honored  remedy  for  colds 
is  to  get  into  a  sweat  shirt  and  get  a  good  workout. 
Matty's  cold  did  not  respond  to  this  treatment,  and 
he  resolved  to  see  a  doctor.  He  saw  one  in  Chicago, 
another  in  Boston,  and  a  third  in  New  York.  The 
first  diagnosis  was  "bronchial  trouble":  the  second  a 
"heavy  cold."  But  the  third  man  discovered  an  after- 
noon temperature  and  suggested  a  sputum  examina- 
tion. The  report  came  back  "positive,"  proving 
conclusively  the  presence  of  active  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs.  Our  facilities  for  expert  diagnosis  are  a 
weak  link  in  the  organized  practice  of  medicine;  the 
fumbling  in  Matty's  case,  with  the  body  of  an  athlete 
at  stake,  was  no  exception :  it  merely  underscores 
how  far  we  must  go  to  match  advances  in  treatment 
with  advances  in  ordered  prevention. 

Just  how  with  so  superb  a  physique,  he  came  to 
develop  tuberculosis,  Matty  does  not  know.  Nor 
the  doctors.  "I  got  a  few  little  sniffs  of  gas,"  he 
says,  "while  doing  demonstration  work  in  France, 


when  I  used  to  go  into  the  gas  schools  as  an  officer." 
Army  medical  opinion,  however,  does  not  give 
weight  to  gassing  as  cause  of  tuberculosis.  An  attack 
of  influenza  while  he  was  with  the  army  in  France, 
may  have  had  a  more  direct  relation. 

Many  patients  when  first  tagged  with  "T.  B." 
are  bowled  over,  convinced  that  they  have  a  mortal 
disease  from  which  there  is  no  chance  for  recovery. 
Not  so  Matty.  He  looked  at  himself  as  an  incipient 
case,  and  when  Saranac  Lake  was  recommended,  he 
characteristically  decided  to  "take  about  six  weeks 
off,  and  go  up  there  for  a  rest  cure."  However,  he 

detestedthebreak 
in  his  work.  He 
had  never  known 
serious  illness,  and 
thought  "sickness 
was  something  in 
China,  because  I 
supposed  people 
had  to  be  sick 
somewhere." 

He  went  up  to 
Saranac  Lake  by 
himself,  and  im- 
mediately got  in 
touch  with  a 
physician  on  the 
staff  of  Trudeau 
Sanatorium.  Af- 


ter the  examination,  the  doctor  looked  his  sympathy, 
but  the  thing  he  had  to  tell  the  unsuspecting  ball 
player  was  that  he  had  an  advanced  case  with  both 
lungs  involved,  and  one  very  seriously. 

"Saranac  was  very  crowded,"  says  Matty  in  re- 
collecting those  first  weeks  when  he  had  to  adjust 
himself  to  this  blow,  and  cut  out  the  vigorous  activity 
that  had  been  the  very  life  of  the  man.  The  new 
batting  rules  called  for  complete  inactivity  in  the 
pitcher's  box.  It  meant  giving  up  the  game,  perhaps 
for  years. 

The  doctor  attempted  to  locate  some  quarters  for  me.  He 
located  a  room  without  bath,  with  running  water  and  no 
sleeping  porch.  "If  you  make  an  application  to  get  an  apart- 
ment over  at  the  Santanomi.  you  may  have  one  in  a 
couple  of  weeks,"  he  said,  "depending  on  when  they  have 
a  vacancy  over  there."  Things  ran  along  for  five  weeks  or 
so.  I  would  write  a  few  letters,  read  the  paper,  but  most 
of  the  time  I'd  lie  there  waiting  for  the  cure  to  take  effect. 
You  get  into  a  very  peculiar  frame  of  mind.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  To  your  own  surprise  you  find  the  tears 
roll  down  your  cheeks. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  a  lot  of  things.  It 
came  to  me  that  life  with  most  people  is  just  one  scramble 
after  another  dollar,  another  thrill,  or  another  meal. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  to  look  back  over  my  own  mistakes, 
too.  and,  of  course,  I  resolved  never  to  make  some  of  them 
again.  I  thought  I  was  an  incipient  case  when  I  first  came 
up.  But  even  when  I  knew  better,  I  always  thought  that 
sooner  or  later  I'd  come  back. 

After  five  weeks  of  waiting,  there  was  a  vacancy 
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NAUGHTS— THE  OPENINGS-    - 

(j)  1518,32-27,  <-9-13,  26-22,  l-e'o'raws^but  BHcJt  i 
weak.  X  S<^-Sl          *"  1    . '  •..:  , 

(t)  2-6,26-22,  18-25,  29-2?.  TJfi  24-20,  11-15,  20-16,  15-24," 
28-19,  10-15,  19-10.    W.  winsp^ljtde, 

(a)  Best;  though  g-lS/^-tT OrTJjOlao  drrfwj 
«)  9-6,  2-9rJ»?ZSrrO-14,  25.2ZTI4-18.  /  Drawn.— /.  A.  Ktxa 


17 


<f-22  17 

13  22 

26  17 

J2-15.  \\ 

rjr-24  2QP        8  22 

5-9^  3    81      32  28. 

29  251  2-48 

3-  1    6\      24  20 

28  24  V.  6    9. 


8    7 
22  26 
30  23* 
18  27 

7  II 


-5 


?  '1  M 


He  ~l~* 


ira  which  the  openingTrfkea  ftrname 
•as  theHavourite  opening  of  the  renowned  '•  Herd  LiuMie. 
>t  do  bettsr  than  quote  his  own  words  in  referent  to  }t. 
: — "THeHSwitcher"  was  so  named  by  my  esteemed  and  dear^**-' 
•iend,  MivCeo.  Wallace,  of  Glasgow ;  an^iit  was  not  inap-  °  •  . 
ijipropr iately  titledVpr  with  that  weak  and  apparently  silly  opening  ^"^ 
'  ^,  °i  hare  •  switched  'and  perplexed  many  ar^tminent  player,  especi-$»>j  o 
^  Jjally  before  publishing^he  match'gamea/played  with  Mr  Martins, a  i/n 
' '   /nin  1864.    Indeed,  I  ha\e  probably  won  more  games  by  this  pat-]__?3 
-l>;_.ticular  opening  than  byVpy  other  opening  upon  the  board."         Atso 
-  1  *"•    (*)  24-19  is  often  playeNjbyexp^-ts.but  it  is  inferior  to  17-14,  p.  73 
', thus: -24-19,  15-24,  28-19HlTTg&I5Q10-l7. 21-14.  6-10.  29-25.-— ' 
10-17,  25-21,  1-6.  21-14.  6-10,  30-25,  I(FW^21, 2-6.  21-14, 6-10, 
22-17, 13-22,  26-17,  4-8,  27-24.    Same  as  vdrTTTm^W  move.  _ 
'    (ti. 30-25.  4-8,  24-19,  15-24,  28-19    11-16J  22-18,  13-22726H?.  " 

|U!)17-14, 10-17,  21-14.     Same  as  "Seobnd  Double  Corner*^      -i 
.TarTeTat  llth  moTe.  /  (ii-»i) 

(<f)  29-25, 10-17,25-21,4-8.21-14,6-15-18,  22-15, 11-18,  /-24-19,J?Mv 
a-6,  30-25,  6-10,  25-21.  10^7,  21-14,  18-2E,  26-17,  13-22,  23"" 
22-25.27-23.    Drawn.— J.  Wyllie.    Thejend-game  is  very  w 
for  White.  / 

(«)  15-19.  28-16,  12-19  24-15  11-25,  39-21,  18-17.  27-23.  8.11, 
82-27, 11-16,  23-19     Drawn.— J.  IS.  Wifyon  v.  D.  RJSay.      '  p 

rty\ 


A  page  from  Christy  Mathewson's  first  copy  of  "Lee's  Quide  to 

Checkers,"  covered  with  the  annotations  he  made  as  he  studied 

the  game  in  his  early  convalescence 


The  reason  was  that  the  new  tissue  that  grows 
over  the  lungs  is  like  spider's  web,  and  is  easily 
torn.  But  Mrs.  Mathewson  says  that  the  nurs- 
ing was  the  easiest  part  of  it.  "You  see,  they 
gave  me  no  encouragement.  But  there  was  so 
much  to  be  done  that  there  was  little  time  for 
brooding." 

Matty  hated  to  sleep  outdoors  at  the  start. 
"I  was  cold  all  the  time,"  he  says.  "I  imagine 
it  was  because  I  lost  weight  so  rapidly.  I  went 
down  to  158  pounds;  then  I  wouldn't  weigh  my- 
self anymore;  but  I  probably  went  down  to  150. 
So  I  slept  in  an  open  room  at  thirty  or  forty 
below,  and  Mrs.  Mathewson  slept  on  the  porch." 
Today  they  both  have  the  habits  of  naturalized 
Polar  bears. 

From  the  very  first  the  ball  player  fought 
desperately  against  boredom  and  depression, 
those  worst  enemies  of  the  bedridden.  The  zest 
of  excitement  and  adventure  had  been  breath  to 
the  lungs  that  had  gone  back  on  him.  But  ab- 
solute rest  is  essential  in  "taking  the  cure." 
Absolute  means  that  for  weeks  no  motion  was 
permitted  Mathewon  except  of  the  lower  arm. 
There  was  not  even  a  chance  to  stretch  at  the 
seventh  innings  of  the  long  nights  and  longer 
days.  As  he  grew  stronger  he  began  to  search 
for  occupation  that  would  interest  him  sufficient- 
ly to  forget  his  trouble.  Baseball  is  his  grand 
passion  as  well  as  his' profession,  but  he  takes 
to  anything  in  which  the  game  element  is  strong. 
There  are  not  many  games  that  a  man  permitted 
to  use  only  his  arms  from  his  fingertips  to  his 
elbows  can  play.  He  found  one,  however.  The 
reference  is  not  to  the  new  game  based  on  base- 
ball which  has  been  called  after  him— -"Big  Six" 
— but  to  an  old  one.  Checkers  became  his 
favorite  indoor  sport.  As  soon  as  he  could  sit 


in  the  Santanomi,  the  type  of  apartment  familiar     up  and  read  he  bought  a  copy  of  Lee's  Guide  to  the 


to  residents  of  Saranac;  non-housekeeping,  with  a 
main  dining-room  downstairs  and  service  for  bed 
patients  who  have  their  meals  brought  to  them. 
Mrs.  Mathewson  and  Christy,  Jr.  came  up  to  share 
it  with  him.  "After  that  I  was  not  very  lonesome," 
he  says.  Mrs.  Mathewson  was  his  only  nurse,  as 


Game  of  Draughts  or  Checkers,  which  contains 
most  of  the  famous  games  played  by  checker  cham- 
pions throughout  the  world,  and  he  played  these 
out  by  himself.  He  became  deeply  absorbed  in 
analyzing  certain  moves,  studying  them  out  until 
he  discovered  why  they  had  been  played.  He  also 


she  is  his  comrade  today  when  she  accompanies  him  worked  out  his  own  games  and  corrected  some  al- 

on  his  hunting  trips  clad  in  leather  coat  and  riding  ready  published.     These  he  occasionally  sent  to  the 

breeches.     She  was  very  emphatic,  it  appears,  with  checker  departments  of  newspapers.  The  inhabitants 

her  "don'ts."      Matty's  blue   eyes   twinkle    at    the  of  the  village  began  to  hear  of  "Big  Six's"  love  for 


recollection  of  those  "don'ts."  To  Mrs.  Mathewson 
goes  much  of  the  credit  for  her  husband's  gains. 
Upon  her  arrival  she  sensibly  asked  the  doctor  what 
were  his  chances.  "None,"  came  the  reply.  "I  give 
him  about  six  weeks  to  live."  That  was  Mrs. 
Mathewson's  secret  in  those  six  weeks  and  in  the 
months  that  followed  them,  with  their  ups  and 
downs.  "She  was  always  cheerful,"  he  says.  "Lots 
of  times  I  started  to  pick  up  a  chair  and  move  it 
around,  or  open  a  window,  and  she  would  stop  me." 


the  game   and  some  of  them,  patients   themselves 
farther  along,  came  to  play  with  him. 

In  his  living  room  bookcase  is  a  white  cardboard 
box  containing  fifty  or  seventy-five  envelopes,  each 
neatly  marked  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  with 
the  name  of  a  famous  checker  game.  Inside  the 
envelopes  are  notations.  These  represent  the  collec- 
tion of  two  or  three  years,  and  file  is  still  kept  up. 
There  are  clippings  from  papers  as  far  apart  as 
Syracuse  and  Salt  Lake  City;  even  from  Scotland. 
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The  pages  of  his  "Lee's  Guide"  became  completely 
worn  out,  and  he  had  to  buy  a  new  copy. 

To  watch  him  play  out  a  game  is  fascinating.  His 
mind  is  wholly  on  the  business  in  hand.  He  is 
enthusiastic,  keen,  accurate,  swift — mind  and  fingers 
move  quickly  and  deftly,  and  he  can  play  out  a  game 
in  about  three  minutes.  He  once  played  checkers 
with  the  chess  champion  of  the  world — and  beat 
him.  He  is  a  checker  fan  incarnate  and  quotes 
Edgar  Allen  Poe's  dictum,  "Chess  is  the  more  com- 
plicated game,  but  checkers  the  more  profound." 


he  told  himself,  "I  guess  it's  a  case  of  wait  a  little 
longer." 

The  recognized  treatment  for  tuberculosis  is  rest, 
fresh  air  and  good  food.  But  there  are  several 
special  treatments  which  are  adminstered  by  experts 
in  certain  cases.  Pneumothorax  is  one  of  these, 
and  it  was  resorted  to  in  Christy  Mathewson' s  case. 
The  method  is  to  pump  air  between  the  -walls  of 
the  pleura,  which  is  the  double  sack  that  encases  and 
protects  the  lung.  This  air  forms  a  cushion  that 
prevents  the  affected  lung  from  breathing,  thus 


;•!_»*&-.  •  T*~.  tz_  •»•».' 


One  habit  clung  to  him:  his  newspaper  reading;     forcing  upon  it  absolute  rest,  so  that  nature  may 
and  the  sporting  pages  of  newspapers  all  over  the     have  every  possible  opportunity  to  build  new  tissue 
country7  were  printing  the  story  of  "Big  Six's"  fight, 
along  with  the  ball  scores  and  the  ring  bouts. 

It  was  amusing  to  me,  to  read  that  my  condition  was 
considered  hopeless.  One  writer  said  that  I  was  in  a  pretty 
bad  way  because  one  of  my  lungs  had  collapsed.  That  was 
amusing,  too.  About  a  month  after  I  came  up  here,  a  news- 
paper man  made  a  trip  over  from  Boston  to  find  out  how 
much  wood  I  was  cutting  and  how  many  miles  I  was  walk- 
ing in  a  day.  I  sent  word  for  him  to  come  up,  but  after 
that  they  couldn't  come  in  for  a  year  or  so.  The  strain  was 
too  much  for  me. 

Hundreds  of  letters  poured  in  to  him  from  pa- 
tients who  had  read  the  newspaper  accounts.  Pa- 
tients told  him  about  their  cases  and  begged  him  to 
help  them  get  well.  He  would  talk  these  let- 
ters over  with  his  wife,  and  together  they 
tried  to  answer  all  of  them.  He  also  re- 
ceived letters  filled  with  well-meant  but 
useless,  and  sometimes  humorous  advise. 
"Sleep  in  a  livery  stable,"  urged  an  ad- 
mirer. And,  wrote  another,  "let  us  send 
a  calling  horn  (the  sort  that  is  used  in 
the  south  for  hunting)  and  blow  it  every 
day  for  an  hour."  Matty  thoroughly  en- 
joyed these  letters,  and  appreciated  their 
underlying  kindliness  and  desire  to  be  of 
help.  "They  gave  me  something  to  think 
about,"  he  says.  "At  least  a  hundred  of 
them  were  worth  keeping." 

The  tally  of  his  fight  was  not  the  score 
board  back  of  center  field,  but  the  tem- 
perature chart.  Gradually,  by  absolutely 
obeying  the  rules  of  the  game,  he  began 
to  see  results.  The  thermometer  went 
down  from  102  to  101,  then  to  100.  When 
be  began  to  put  on  weight  he  gained 
rapidly,  but  this  did  not  encourage  him  as 
much  as  the  lowered  temperature.  When 
the  mercury  reached  99.2  and  99.1  and  re- 


mained  there  for  days,  and  then  ran  up  to  100,  he 
grew  impatient  at  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  He 
wanted  to  see  more  people,  but  even  at  99.1  a  game 
of  checkers  with  another  player  would  bring  up  his 
temperature,  and  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Mathewson 
would  have  to  call  a  peremptory  halt.  Then  Matty 
would  lie  back  again  against  his  pillows.  "All  right," 


over  the  tuberculosis  area.  The  treatment  is 
generally  used  only  if  one  lung  is  affected.  Both  of 
Mathewson's  lungs  were  involved,  though  cne  only 
slightly.  This  greatly  increased  the  dangers  of  the 
operation,  for  the  lung  that  was  nearly  normal  had 
to  perform  not  only  the  work  of  two,  but  had  to  heal 
itself  as  well.  The  air  that  is  pumped  into  the 
pleural  cavity  leaks  out  frequently  and  must  be  re- 
newed, and  the  operation,  though  not  a  painful  one, 
is  very  uncomfortable.  In  some  cases  a  fluid  forms 
in  the  cavity,  causing  a  rise  in  temperature  and  in- 
creased weakness.  This,  too,  happened  to  Mathew- 
son, and  later  on  it  became  a  complication  that 

brought  him  nearer 
death  than  he  had  ever 
been  before. 

At  length  his  tem- 
perature chart  recorded 
"normal,"  and  he  was 
permitted  to  sit  up  in  a 
cure  chair  for  half  an 
hour  a  day.  His  meals 
were  still  brought  up  on 
a  tray,  and  with  deep 
longing  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he 
could  go  downstairs  to 
the  main  dining-room. 
Mrs.  Mathewson  pre- 
pared whatever  there 
was  in  addition  to  the 
regular  bill  of  fare,  a  bit 
of  pheasant  or  partridge 
in  the  kitchenette,  to 
tempt  his  appetite.  He 
could  not  understand 
how  a  person  could  lie 
in  bed  and  eat  three 
meals  a  day.  He  waited  eagerly  for  the  time  when 
he  would  be  put  on  "exercise." 

I  felt  then  that  I  was  improving.  It  was  quite  a  task  just 
to  put  on  shoes  at  first,  or  to  dress,  to  walk  around  the  apart- 
ment, or  to  sit  in  a  chair.  But  that  happens  in  every  sick- 
ness. The  next  thing,  in  nice  spring  weather,  was  to  put 
on  a  good  overcoat  and  to  take  a  (Continued  on  page  296) 


As  soon  as  he  u-as  able  to  take  short  walks 
Matty  developed  the  hobby  of  studying  wild 
flowers.    These  names  in  his  own  hand 
writing  are  part  of  a  list  that  has  now 
grown  to  a  yard  or  more  long 
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The  great  white  face  oj  the  adobe  church  at  Santo  Domingo 


on    Christmas    Eve 
died  down  into  darkness 
as  we  drove  out  of  town. 


Christmas  in  the  Pueblos 

By  ELIZABETH  SHEPLEY  SERGEANT 

fires     The  priest  chanted  his  Latin  prayers A  young     and  the  ceremonies — San 

that    blaze     Indian  boy,  with  his  head  bound  in  a  purple  fillet     Felipe   pueblo,   our   first 
on  the  hills     like  an  ancient  Greek's,  lifted  the  sacred  book  and     objective    lay    a     dozen 

above     situung  the  censer Four  young  Buffalos,  with     miles  south  of  that.    Off 

Santa    Fe     black  painted  bodies  and  horned  skins  on  their  heads     we  dropped  into  nothing, 
had     and  shoulders,   ran  in    and  danced  before  the  altar,     moving  in  jagged  streaks, 

like    the   lightning,    only 
slowly,     down     the 


so 


The  pungent  smell  of  burning  pifion  followed  us  a  naked  face  of  the  cliff,  and  blinking  as  the  river 
little  way,  a  real  Christmas  smell.  But  beyond  the  deep  below  swam  up  to  meet  the  stars.  We  had  a 
outpost  of  the  government  Indian  boarding  school,  rented  Cadillac  and  a  young  poet  held  the  wheel. 


the  sagey-cold  aromas  of  the  desert  night  were  wait- 
ing. Here  the  Indian  universe  seemed  to  begin.  The 
heavens  so  infinitely  high  above  us  were  pricked  in 
a  fantastic  star  pattern,  and  the  icy  dark  poured 
like  mercury  against  our  faces.  By  day  this  road 
is  a  shadow  drawn  across  the  empty  land.  In  the 
night-mystery  it  was  an  inevitable  path  in  which  our 
bodies,  one  with  the  swift  movement  of  the  car, 
with  the  revolutions  of  earth  and  firmament,  with 
the  sculptural  line  of  the  mountains,  flowed  on  to- 
ward the  southern  pueblos. 

When  we  reached  the  stupendous  drop  of  La 
Bajada  we  saw  our  first  lights:  a  tiny  Mexican 
cluster  under  the  cliff,  and  another  a  few  miles  west 
at  Pena  Blanca,  where  live  the  Franciscan  Fathers, 
who  minister  to  the  Catholic  souls  of  the  region, 
including  our  Pueblo  friends.  Further  south  a  fire 
raised  a  column  like  a  pyre.  That  must  be  at  Santo 
Domingo.  So  already  they  were  preparing  the  mass 


Again  on  a  level,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  cliff, 
we  were  flowing  south  along  the  desert  trail.  The 
dark  was  less  aerial  than  on  the  upper  mesa.  After 
we  crossed  the  railway  at  Domingo  station,  the 
sandy  roadsides  loomed  above  to  right  and  left, 
But  there  was  always  the  crystalline  path  of  the 
stars  shining  above.  And  somehow  the  poet  knew 
the  turn  when  we  reached  it:  a  gorge  of  several 
miles;  a  suspension  bridge  spanning  the  Rio  Grande 
and  we  were  almost  at  the  aboriginal  village  with 
the  Christian  name,  sheltered  under  a  lava  cliff  or 
the  western  bank. 

By  night  a  Pueblo  village  puts  on  a  much  more 
ancient  and  inscrutable  mask  than  it  wears  by  day, 
The  last  time  I  had  approached  San  Felipe,  on  ar 
ordinary  October  evening  two  months  before,  th< 
great  white  face  of  the  adobe  church,  lighted  by  a 
giant  fire,  stood  out  from  the  enveloping  blackness 
like  a  picture  on  a  screen,  and  an  Indian  voice 
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chanting  in  a  sort  of  authoritative  monotone,  as  it 
were  a  priest's,  drew  out  of  the  houses  many  jost- 
ling human  shapes  whom  one  divined,  though  one 
could  not  see  them.  And  after  all,  that  was  just  a 
Teniente,  summoning  all  San  Felipe  men  to  pick 
corn  for  the  Cacique  tomorrow.  Doubtless  the 
preparations  for  this  feast  we  were  about  to  wit- 
ness had  begun  several  days  ago,  for  so  it  is  with 
Indian  ceremonies.  Doubtless — since  they  are  al- 
most always  thus  heralded — the  Crier  had  appeared 
on  a  flat  roof  and  chanted  a  traditional  song  very 
close  to  the  one  literally  translated  by  Fewkes  as 
follows : 

All  people  awake,  open  your  eyes,  arise, 

Become  children  of  light,  vigorous,  active,  sprightly. 

Hasten  clouds  from  the  four  world  quarters; 

Come  snow  in  plenty,  that  water  may  be  abundant  when 

summer  comes; 
Come  ice,   cover  the  fields,  that  the  planting  may  yield 

abundance, 

Let  all  hearts  be  glad ! 

The  knowing  ones  will  assemble  in  four  days; 
They  will  encircle  the  village  dancing  and  singing  songs — 
That  moisture  may  come  in  abundance. 

Yet  now  that  the  day  had  come,  this  Christmas 
Eve  which  was  to  show  us.  we  hoped,  such  a  strange 
mingling  of  pagan  and  Christian  creeds  and  cere- 
monies— well,  tonight  there  was  no  fire,  no  light, 
even  in  the  houses,  no  stir  in  the  streets  as  the  car 


wound  through.  The  village  might  have  been  a 
prehistoric  place,  dug  out  of  an  archeologist's 
trench.  Dead.  Uncanny.  Silent.  It  was  only  the 
brightness  of  the  heavens  that  illumined  the  cube- 
like  shapes  of  the  houses,  the  long  blocks,  with  low 
flat-roofed  upper  stories,  terraced  back,  built  as  by 
a  child's  fancy  about  the  small  plazas.  The  poet 
driving  the  car  felt  his  way  along.  Here  was  the 
church  at  last,  a  long  rectangular  bulk  of  white 
adobe,  with  two  oddly  molded  towers  on  the  front, 
lit  by  the  stars.  No  light  in  the  door.  No  candles 
shining  out — 

We  came  to  a  stop  by  an  orchard  wall,  and  the 
boys  took  the  wood  we  had  brought  and  made  a 
little  fire  on  the  mesa.  With  thermos  bottles  and 
sandwiches  and  blankets,  Pueblo  fashion,  over  our 
heads,  we  might  hope  to  keep  warm  till  midnight — 
by  the  flash  light,  not  so  long  away.  It  was  incredi- 
ble that  just  in  this  frosty  spot,  two  years  ago,  seek- 
ing the  shadow  from  the  intolerable  glare  of  the 
first  day  of  May,  I  had  watched  the  Corn  Dancers 
moving  down  toward  the  church.  The  apple  blos- 
soms were  sweet  in  the  air,  and  the  sun  burned  so 
fiercely  that  every  red-gold  cottonwood  along  the 
Rio  Grande  seemed  a  flame  lighted  by  its  rays. 
Sandia  mountain,  a  dim  cloud-like  thing  tonight, 
over  there  across  the  river,  was  blue  as  a  jay's 
wing  that  morning — 


1  I 


;r-e;y  ::" 


i  of  New  Mexico 

"STRIKE  YE  OUR  LAND  WITH  CURVED  HORNS" 

The  Buffalo  dance,  like  other  Indian  ceremonies,  is  almost  always  held  sacred 
from  the  white  man's  camera.     This  is  one  of  the  few  photographs  ever  taken 
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But  now  a  small  Pueblo  form  had 
emerged  from  obscurity  into  our  circle 
of  brightness.  (One  person  awake  any- 
how.) Its  head  and  shoulders  were  hid- 
den in  woolly  folds.  It  held  into  the  fire- 
light a  silver  object,  set  with  turquoises. 

"Will  you  buy?  I — me  needs  pants 
for  school." 

We  bought  and  proffered  a  sandwich. 
In  return,  we  were  presented  after  a 
scurry  in  the  direction  of  the  wall,  with 
a  net  bag  embroidered  .in  red  wool  and  full  of 
apples :  evidently  straight  off  the  school  Christmas 
tree.  The  child  opined  "pretty  soon  Father  come 
and  we  have  mass."  That  was  encouraging.  Mean- 
while it  was  bitter  cold.  We  would  venture  into 
the  pueblo. 

San  Felipe  has  the  name  of  being  the  most  closed  . 
and  reactionary  to  white  influence  of  the  Pueblo 
villages,  and  the  Indians'  friends  had  learned  as 
much  by  experience.  It  was  the  only  place  where 
they  had  not  been  welcomed  to  the  councils  of  the 
Principales  for  the  discussion  of  the  Bursum  Bill. 
I  had  heard  myself  the  word  of  the  deaf  governor, 
repeated  like  a  sort  of  fatal  chorus  by  a  series  of 
interpreters,  and  long  it  rang  in  my  shamed  ears: 

White  men  come.     They  promise  all. 
White  men  go  away  again. 
What  they  do  for  Indian? 
Nothing.     Nothing.     Nothing. 

So  walking  softly,  these  white  ghosts  veiled  in 
blankets  saw  no  friendly  door  to  knock  at.  Per- 
haps it  was  as  well.  They  were  so  much  the  more 
aware  of  mystery,  of  the  nameless  primordial  life 
that  now  at  last  was  beginning  to  stir  inside  the 

house  fronts. 

Soft  drum 
beats,  unaccented 
and  monotonous, 
sounding  from 
hidden  kivas.  Pin- 
on  smoke  curling 
into  the  sky.  A 
lighted  pane.  A 
woman's  laugh. 
The  shadow  of  an 
aged  head,  like  a 
Roman  profile,  on 
a  door.  Suddenly 
a  rolling  drum 
echoed  —  out-of- 
doors  t  h  i  s — an 
American  rat-tap- 
tap.  That  must 
be  the  call  to  mass. 
Back  we  hurried 
to  the  church. 

The  double  door 
stood     open     now 


A  dancer   in  the 
Hopi  snake  dance 


The  snow  and 
dance 


rain 


and  alight,  and  tiny  slits,  like 
medieval    dungeon    windows, 
threw     flickers     of     radiance 
down  the  long  expause  of  the 
side    wall.      In    the    ineffably 
cold,      clear     starlight,      this 
church-shape  looked  as  funda- 
mental as  a  pottery  jar.     It 
was  an  Indian  shape,  built  by 
Indian  hands,   smoothed  into 
soft   angles,   sculptured  these 
centuries  ago,  when  the  friars 
first    came    to    New    Mexico, 
as  a  shrine  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians  to  be  sure,  but  out 
of  the  very  substance  of  the 
ancient    Earth    Mother.      It 
was  as  much  a  part  of  New 
Mexico     as     the     sculptured 
cliffs.    Its  front  formed  a  sort 
of    portico,    below    a    carved: 
wooden    balcony    set    in    the 
plaster,  and  as  we  crept  in  we 
could    look    down    the    long 
nave,      empty      and      white- 
washed, and  high  ceiled,  glim- 
mering with  candles  in  tin  sconces.     Cold,  how  coldl 
and  beautiful.     In  the  twinkling  distance,  an  altar, 
with    a    tall    screen    behind,    as    in    some    primitive: 
church  of  Spain  or  Italy,  painted  by  Indian  artistss 
with    a    crude    archaic    grace.      Christian    symbols. 
Indian  horses,  prancing  in  frescoes  on  the  side  walls. 
But  no  congregation.     None  but  a  silent  and  rather 
grumpy  Pueblo  guard   at  the  door,   and  the  little 
poetess  who,  with  veiled  head  like  a  Spanish  woman, 
sank  on  her  knees. 

The  air  of  the  small  hours,  at  six  thousand  feet 
and  Christmastime,  is  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade. 
It  cuts  into  every  rib  and  bone.  We  had  been  in 
and  out  of  the  portal  a  half  dozen  times,  while  the 
drummers  continued  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
beat  up  a  congregation,  before  we  discovered  thatl 
such  occasional  Pueblo  arrivals  as  there  were — alii 
masculine — went  forward  and  disappeared  near  the 
altar.  On  investigation  we  found  a  little  door  at] 
the  left,  where  a  handsome  youth  with  scarlet-bound 
head  invited  us  into  the  sacristy.  "More  warm," 
he  said  hopefully. 

Indeed  the  sacristy  was  a  very  cheerful  place.  A 
large  fire  was  burning  in  the  three-cornered  fire-1 
place.  And  before  it,  on  a  bench,  three  or  four 
distinguished  pillars  of  the  San  Felipe  Mission, 
with  other  brown  faces  shadowed  with  long  black 
hair,  overlooking  them,  were  playing  a  gambling 
game,  in  a  blue  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke — quite  as 
if  it  were  not  after  one  o'clock  and  getting  later 
The  young  Father,  hovering  in  the  background,  al; 
dressed  in  his  stiff  silken  robes,  looked  only  toe 
miserably  aware  of  the  hour.  As  soon  as  we  ap 
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peared  he  seemed  to  take  a  resolution.  Whisper- 
ing to  his  Indian  acolyte,  he  seized  the  Host,  and 
walked  out  into  the  church.  But  in  a  few  moments 
they  were  back  again,  a  discomforted  procession. 
The  Father  set  down  his  sacred  burden  rather  hard 
and  I  certainly  heard:  "Nothing  doing!" 

The  pillars  of  the  mission  were  smiling  to  them- 
selves. The  central  one,  whom  I  took  to  be  an  offi- 
cial of  some  sort  put  in  his  truly  Pueblo  word: 
"Hmm.  Plenty  time.  Poco  tiempo  we  have  mass." 

The  Father  drew  aside  the  poets  for  a  confession. 
If  the  truth  were  told,  this  was  his  first  Indian  mass, 
and  he  was  fairly  stumped.  They  just  wouldn't 
begin.  He  had  been  a  few  minutes  late  himself, 
not  knowing  the  way  over  these  black  roads  in  the 
desert.  And  when  he  did  get  here,  the  Indians 
were  not  ready.  He  told  them — stretching  a  point 
because  he  had  to  get  back  to  officiate  again  at 
Santo  Domingo,  another  twelve  black  miles — that 


and' scanty.  First  came  a  few  Spanish  Mexicans, 
the  women  slim  as  the  Indian  women  are  solid,  with 
black  shawls  draped  over  their  heads,  the  men 
squeezing  their  black  sombreros  under  their  arms, 
the  children  trailing  after.  Then  the  Indians, 
women  in  cerise,  in  cardinal,  in  azure,  in  purple  and 
pumpkin  yellow,  with  white  deerskin  boots,  with 
silver  chains  hung  with  silver  squash  blossoms, 
carrying  their  babies  turtle  fashion  on  their  backs. 
The  men,  walking  so  softly  in  their  moccasined  feet, 
had  their  gaily  striped  and  patterned  blankets 
drawn  high  over  head  and  mouth,  like  the  prophets, 
and  each  child  had  its  own  little  blanket,  furled 
against  the  cold  and  worn  with  instinctive  elegance. 
Down  the  long  nave  they  formed  scattered  kneeling 
groups,  more  beautiful  in  the  candlelight  than  the 
dreams  of  the  youngest  poets.  And  that  was  say- 
ing much,  this  night  when  everything  from  the  cold 
stars  to  these  exquisitely  brilliant  figures  seemed 

part  of  some  imme- 
morial dream.  The 
priest,  going  through 
his  traditional  gestures 


Pnebio  artist.   Awatsirth,   of  San  Ildefonso 

it  was  already  one  o'clock.  But  the  chiefs  went  out 
and  looked  at  the  stars  and  came  in,  shaking  their 
heads.  "Not  so  late.  Poco  tiempo  we  have  mass." 
He  could  not  budge  them.  Sending  out  the  drum- 
mers was  no  good,  either.  The  flock  would  not  be 
herded — 

Just  then  one  of  the  drummers  looked  in  and 
motioned  to  the  priest.  He  listened  to  some  sort 
of  message,  with  growing  wonder  in  his  face.  Then 
he  drew  the  poets  aside  again:  "They  say — the\ 
are  waiting  for  a  Child  to  be  born  in  the  pueblo — " 

When  at  last  the  Child  Was  Born  we  slipped  up 
into  the  carved  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
where,  if  we  had  less  share  in  the  ser\-ice,  we  could 
strangely  feel,  in  the  pictures  that  flashed  before  us, 
the  age-old  continuity  of  all  ritual  and  all  religion. 
The  congregation  was  slow  in  gathering,  even  now, 


The  eagle  dance 


and  genuflections,  chanting  his  Latin  prayers  to 
people  who  understood  them  not,  except  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  spirit,  was  another  mystic  figure.  A 
young  Indian  boy,  with  his  head  bound  in  a  purple 
fillet  like  an  ancient  Greek's,  lifted  the  sacred  book 
and  swung  the  censer.  At  last  the  Host  was  raised, 
and  the  heads  bowed  to  the  tinkling  bell,  and  mass 
was  over.  There  was  no  sermon.  But  before  the 
congregation  had  risen  from  its  knees,  we  saw  a 
marvellous  sight.  Four  young  Buffalos,  with  black 
painted  bodies  and  horned  skins  on  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  ran  in  and  danced  before  the  altar. 

The  wild  strong  cry  with  which  they  entered 
seemed  in  itself  to  carry  the  ceremonial  back  many 
thousands  of  years.  In  an  instant,  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple had  vanished,  the  priest  was  gone,  and  the 
Indians  whom  the  mass  had  not  drawn  began  to 
slide  into  the  church  like  a  surge  on  a  tidal  beach 
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I  have  seen  the  majestic  Buffalos,  with  their  Buffalo 
maidens,  dance  in  the  sun  or  the  snow  on  the  plazas 
of  Tesuque  or  San  Ildefonso — bringing  with  them 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  plains  with  which  the 
southwestern  Indians,  in  their  arid  and  mountainous 
solitude,  always  maintained  a  mysterious  connection. 
But  this  ceremony  was  a  much  more  perfect  and 
stylistic  performance.  Four  incredibly  skilful  danc- 
ers, the  virtuosi  of  the  tribe  most  surely,  were  the 
chief  protagonists.  The  drums,  the  glimmering 
lights,  the  throaty  chant,  the  bold  sharp  animal 
rhythms  were  all  created  for  the  glory  of  the  black 
leaping  male  creatures,  slim  fierce  fighters  of  the 
wilds,  claiming  primordial  rights  before  the  throne 

of  Heaven. 

Yet  every  movement,  every  rhythm  was  just  as 
definitely  traditional  and  studied  as  the  priest's. 
Every  one,  before  it  had  reached  this  mold  of  con- 
centrated perfection,  had  been  fused  in  the  furnace 
of  time.  Now  facing  this  world  quarter,  now  facing 
that,  the  Buffalos  seemed,  as  Alice  Corbin  puts  it, 
to  strike  the  land  with  curved  horns.  Her  interpre- 
tation of  a  Buffalo 
dance  song,  though 
not  based  on  a 
Pueblo  original, 
comes  as  close  to 
the  spirit  of  the  San 
Felipe  ceremony  as 
anything  I  have 
heard  among  the 
Pueblos. 

Strike  ye  our  land 
With  curved  horns! 
Now  with  cries 
Bending  our  bodies, 
Breathe  fire  upon  us; 
Now  with   feet 
Trampling  the   earth, 
Let  your  hoofs 
Thunder  over  us! 
Strike  ye   our  land 
with  curved  horns. 

When  the  Buffalos 
had  vanished,  an- 
other small  group  of 
dancers  came  before 
the  altar.  Here  the 
girls  were  foremost: 
they  wore  flowers 
bunched  on  their 
ears,  and  the  song 
that  attended  them 
was  full  of  joyous 
sweetness.  A  nativ- 
ity dance?  We  never 
surely  knew.  For  as 
the  celebrants  filed 
up  to  kiss  the  image 


Francisco  fright )  u-ith 
friends  who  shared  in 


on  the  altar,  we  passed  the  governor  at  the  door — 
what  a  benevolent  salute  he  gave  us  after  all — and 
slipped  after  the  priest  into  the  desert.  We,  too, 
would  go  back  to  Santo  Domingo.  What  we  should 
see  there  might  be  less  highly  finished  than  these 
San  Felipe  cameos,  but  it  was  certain  to  be  full 
of  an  intense  and  powerful  beauty  and  symbolism. 
As  we  drove  by  the  stars  of  the  wise  men,  we 
talked  of  the  Pueblo  gift  to  Christ.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  Indian  blend  of  realism  and  mysti- 
cism to  wait  till  the  human  child  was  born — and 
then  to  pour  out  as  a  symbolic  offering  to  love  and 
gentleness  this  fresh,  liberating  life  stream  that 
surges  up  from  the  earth's  center  at  the  pound  of 
an  Indian's  feet,  and  the  sweep  of  his  disciplined 
body.  Such  ceremonies  as  the  Buffalo  Dance,  as 
distinguished  from  the  more  familiar  rain  and  fer- 
tility rites  and  prayers  of  the  growing  season,  are, 
of  course,  hunting  rites  which  go  back  to  the  not-so- 
distant  day  when  the  Pueblo  lived  wholly  by  his  own 
powers  of  subjugating  and  controlling  his  universe. 
They  are  intended  to  capture  and  propitiate  the 

creatures  of  the  wild 
in  the  winter  season. 
That  they  should 
now  be  entwined 
with  Christian  cere- 
monial is  a  tribute 
to  the  Franciscans, 
who  knew  how  to 
tolerate  as  well  as  to 
censure.  Perhaps  the 
Pueblo  has  taken 
Christianity  as  just 
another  sort  of 
magic,  destined  to 
placate  this  Unknown 
which  still  lies  so 
formidably  about 
him.  At  all  events 
he  is  baptized  and 
married  by  Christian 
sacraments,  Christian 
saints  are  precious  to 
him  as  his  fetishes, 
and  in  the  daily  truth 
of  Christianity  the 
white  man  might 
often  pattern  by  the 
red.  No  one  knows 
better  than  a  Pueblo 
the  tenderness  that 
fills  the  house  when  a 
child  is  born.  For  all 
our  years  of  white 
man  dominance,  no 
one  lives  more  by 
(Cont.  on  page  288) 
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Education  by  Accident 


By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 


•DUCATIOX  is  an  accident,  or. 
rather,  the  sum  of  a  series  of  acci- 
dents. To  be  sure,  we  have  the 
legend  that  education  in  America  is 

under   control    and   careful    direction. 

It's  a  soothing  legend.  "Look  at  our 
schools,"  we  say,  inclusively.  "The  future  of 
America  is  safe  as  long  as  those  institutions  are 
maintained!"  But  even  this  blanket  affirmation 
has  taken  time;  so  we  nod  our  heads,  once  more 
inclusively,  and  hurry  away  to  office  or  club  or  shop. 
But  once  in  a  while  something  goes  unaccount- 
ably wrong.  We  lose  our  complacent  and  opaque 
beliefs  that  everything  is  all  right  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  If  we  are  honest,  we  admit  this 
loss.  We  admit  that  events  have  ceased  to  be  crys- 
tal clear.  Of  course,  we  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand. "I've  done  the  best  I  could  in  that  matter," 
we  say,  "and  just  see  how  it's  turned  out!"  "I  edu- 
cated that  boy  to  be  a  banker;  but  he  fell  in  with  a 
group  of  fellows  interested  in  the  arts,  and  now  he 
wants  to  spend  his  life  daubing  in  paints!" 
sent  that  girl  to  the  best  finishing  school  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  certainly  ruined  her.  She's  going  in 
for  women's  rights  in  industry,  or  something  like 
that.  Of  course,  she  never  got  that  idea  at  the 
school.  That's  certain.  But  she  went  past  a  street 
meeting,  one  evening,  and  heard  an  emancipated 
woman  make  a  speech.  No  one  could  control  her 
after  that.  The  community  has  too  many  of  these 
disturbing  people  in  it.  It  ought  to  be  safe  for  my 
daughter  to  go  downtown  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  ruined  for  life!  Anyhow,  when  we  send 
our  children  to  school,  the  school  ought  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  educational  outcome.  But  this 
school  insists  that  it  can't  control  the  streets!  I 
suppose  that's  so.  And,  of  course,  I  didn't  want 
them  to  keep  her  shut  up  in  the  house  all  the  time. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  streets  ought  tc  be 
safe  for  young  people!" 

Education  is  an  accident,  today,  or  rather  the 
sum  of  a  series  of  accidents.  If  we  should  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  schools  know 
what  they  are  doing;  that  is,  that  thev  have  set  up 
definite  objectives  and  have  established  definite 
means  of  reaching  those  objectives,  we  should  still 
be  sure  of  but  a  fraction  of  that  final  outcome 
which  we  must  include  under  the  term  "an  educated 
person."  Such  a  person's  experience  is  woven 
through  and  through  with  materials  and  colors  that 
never  were  inside  a  schoolhouse.  The  school's  con- 


tribution to  that  final  result  may  be  never  so  real; 
it  is  still  but  a  contribution;  it  is  never  the  whole 
of  that  final  reality.  We  are  educated  by  all  our 
experiences,  not  merely  by  those  in  schoolhouses. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  make  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  school  any  the  less;  rather  it  increases 
those  responsibilities,  but  in  a  direction  not  often 
considered  by  either  school  men  or  the  community. 
The  school's  relationships  to  the  ultimate  outcomes 
of  education  in  individual  or  social  life  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  physician's  relationship  to  the  ultimate 
health  of  the  community  or  the  individual. 

Do  the  Schools  Enjoy  Poor  Health? 

Formerly,  large  numbers  of  the  community  "en- 
joyed poor  health."  "Poor  health"  seemed  to  be 
almost  the  normal  state  with  them.  Accordingly, 
they  were  constantly  "dosing"  themselves  with 
various  sorts  of  "yarbs  and  simples."  The  result 
was  a  passable  degree  of  health :  "Nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  but  nothing  much  to  brag  about."  Later, 
enterprising  men  put  those  old  "remedies"  up  in 
nicely  labelled  bottles,  established  a  property  right 
in  them,  and  sold  them  (as  patent  medicines,  war- 
ranted to  cure  almost  anything)  to  the  supposedly 
sick  multitudes.  Almost  any  one,  reading  the  labels 
and  the  ready-made  diagnoses,  could  find  in  the  list 
of  diseases  there  printed  some  malady  of  which  he 
had  been  the  victim  for  years.  His  life  could  be 
saved  by  the  simple  process  of  spending  one  dollar 
for  this  unexampled  medicine.  Few  could  resist. 
For  fifty  years,  America  revelled  in  an  orgy  of  cur- 
ing its  "poor  health"  by  taking  "patent  medicine." 

Now,  a  "patent  medicine"  is  a  real  medicine.  It 
is  made  of  the  same  sorts  of  concoctions  that  are 
written  into  doctors'  prescriptions.  It  tastes  just  as 
bad,  usually;  though,  since  it  must  be  its  own  sales- 
man for  the  most  part,  it  must  not  taste  too  bad. 
Why,  then,  are  patent  medicines  under  such  suspi- 
cion, today?  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  medicines 
are  more  or  less  under  suspicion.  But  patent  medi- 
cines are  almost  completely  suspect — because  the 
relationship  between  the  supposed  disease  and  the 
alleged  cure  is  purely  and  wholly  fortuitous.  No 
one  knows  very  much  about  "cures"  of  any  sort. 
But  reputable  physicians  insist  that  health  is  suf- 
ficiently important  to  be  made  the  object  of  care- 
ful, scientific  study;  that  diseases  should  be  diag- 
nosed by  the  use  of  every  available  means  of  an- 
alysis; that  treatments  should  have  some  statable 
connection  with  the  conditions  discovered  in  the 
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diagnosis;  and  that  any  medicine  prescribed  should 
fit  into  this  treatment  in  a  rational  way.  A  patent 
medicine  fulfills  none  of  these  conditions.  A  patent 
medicine  vendor  pays  little  heed  to  the  general 
health  situation,  to  community  evils,  to  unsanitary 
conditions,  to  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink.  A  patent  medicine  is  above  all  such  trifles. 
It  needs  to  meet  the  test  of  no  diagnosis.  It  is  a 
"medicine-in-general"  which  proposes  to  cure  "dis- 
ease-in-general"  and  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
"health-in-general."  And  it  can  point  to  some 
cures ! 

The  "Patent  Medicine"  Stage  of  Education 

There  are  those,  today,  who  think  that  this  de- 
scription rather  accurately  fits  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  schools.  They  say  that  schools  are  in 
the  "patent  medicine  stage"  of  their  development. 
They  see  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men, going  to  schools  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  edu- 
cation. Schools  are  recommended  to  them.  Schools 
seem  the  proper  thing  to  take.  But  they  say  that 
school  education  is,  in  its  actual  application,  an 
"education-in-general"  for  almost  any  sort  of 
"ignorance-in-general,"  and  it  is  recommended  and 
guaranteed  to  produce  "intelligence-in-general."  To 
this  extent,  they  claim,  it  is  still  a  patent  medicine: 
the  teacher  needs  to  know  no  more  about  the  inti- 
mate processes  involved  in  the  development  of  un- 
derstanding and  control  than  the  drug  clerk  needs 
to  know  about  diseases  and  their  cure.  Both  are 
clerks  handing  out  parcels  of  ready-packed  ma- 
terials. And  as  long  as  the  public  is  willing  to  take 
its  education  as  it  used  to  take  its  health,  the  teach- 
er will  continue  to  be  a  clerk  behind  the  education 
counter,  having  the  position  of  a  clerk  in  the  com- 
munity and  drawing  the  compensation  of  a  clerk! 
If  education  is  ever  to  be  looked  upon  as  anything 
else,  it  must  become  something  else ! 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  in- 
sist that  education  is  altogether  as  important  as 
health;  that  if  health  is  worthy  of  careful  scientific 
study,  education  is  equally  worthy  of  the  same  sort 
of  study;  that  ignorance  should  be  diagnosed,  not 
alone  as  a  "complaint"  of  the  individual,  but  as  a 
complaint  of  the  whole  community;  that  all  the 
factors  making  for,  or  that  might  be  made  to  help 
toward,  intelligence,  must  be  taken  into  account; 
that  the  educational  program  growing  out  of  such 
a  diagnosis  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  all  these 
factors,  and  not  merely  in  terms  of  the  school;  and 
that  the  actual  share  which  the  school  shall  have  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  program  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  same  sort  of  painstaking  analysis. 
A  patent  medicine  is  a  cheap  and  an  easy  "cure"; 
the  prime  objection  to  it  is  that  it  does  not  cure !  A 
school  education  is  a  cheap  and  an  easy  "education"; 
but  the  community  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


it  does  not  educate!  Something  is  wrong  with  it. 
In  the  long  run,  we  shall  find  out  that  nothing  but 
the  most  fundamental  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  the 
whole  educational  situation  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  the  trouble  is. 

That  analysis  must  begin,  as  all  scientific  an- 
alyses do  begin,  today,  with  a  study  of  the  general 
conditions  that  are  relevant  to  education.  Our  com- 
plainant, earlier  in  this  discussion,  urged  that  the 
streets  should  be  made  safe  for  his  daughter. 
What  does  "safe"  mean?  Empty,  silent,  sterile? 
Soft,  namby-pamby,  imbecile?  Children  do  not 
grow  up  in  vacuums.  The  street  is  going  to  have 
some  share  in  their  making,  even  though  children 
should  be  held  on  some  distant  hill-top,  with  noth- 
ing but  an  occasional  view  of  the  street  or  a  bit  of 
idle  sound  from  far  below  to  remind  them  of  its  ex- 
istence. We  can't  get  rid  of  the  street.  When  scien- 
tists found  out  that  water  usually  was  contaminated 
and  unfit  for  human  consumption,  there  were  those 
who  said,  "That  proves  my  contention.  Water 
should  never  be  drunk  by  human  beings.  Water  is 
all  right  for  washing  your  hands,  or  to  put  under 
bridges.  But  human  beings  should  drink  the  good 
wines  that  God  gave  us!"  But  the  scientists  said, 
"Without  settling  the  ancient  controversy  between 
wine  and  water,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  those 
who  want  water  can  have  it,  and  they  can  drink  it 
without  danger  of  typhoid  fever.  Water  can  be 
purified!"  Can  we  do  as  much  for  our  education  as 
we  have  done  for  our  health?  Can  we  purify  our 
community  life  as  we  have  purified  our  water-sup- 
plies? We  can't  isolate  our  children  from  our 
communities.  We  can't  educate  them  in  schools. 
We  can't  sterilize  a  bit  of  information  for  them, 
in  text  books,  and  expect  them  to  prefer  that  to 
everything  else  in  the  world.  Experience  may  not 
be  a  unity,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  unity  to  be  man- 
handled in  any  such  way  as  that. 

Where  the  Community  Comes  in 

Does  any  parent  know  what  the  community  is 
doing  to  his  boys  and  girls?  Does  any  teacher 
know  what  the  community  is  saying  about  the  ideal- 
istic lessons  the  children  are  learning  in  the  schools? 
I  do  not  here  refer  to  petty  moralities  and  immoral- 
ities. I  refer  to  the  great  moralities  and  the  pro- 
found immoralities  of  life  and  experience.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  them. 

Teachers  recommend  to  the  children  that  they 
should  learn  to  work,  and  that  they  should  want  to 
work.  What  does  the  community  say  about  work? 
Does  the  community  want  its  children  to  work? 
And  to  get  ready  to  work?  Doubtless,  every  com- 
munity wants  its  children  to  live — at  least  some  of 
them.  But  there  are  very  few  teachers  today  who 
know  whether  the  admonition  to  work  and  to  get 
preparation  for  some  sort  of  work  meets  the  de- 
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sires  of  the  community,  or  not;  and  there  are  few- 
er teachers  who  know  whether  their  suggestions 
have  any  ultimate  effect  in  the  matter.  Not  only 
so,  but  there  are  few  communities  that  really  know 
what  sorts  of  attitudes  their  own  children  are  estab- 
lishing with  reference  to  such  a  problem  as  work. 
There  are  legends  in  every  community,  but  legends 
are  rather  likely  to  be  found  untrue  in  important 
details. 

The  important  consideration  here  is  this,  that 
in  the  ultimate  education  of  children,  the  implicit 
desires  of  the  community  are  more  likely  to  prevail 
than  are  the  incidental  suggestions  of  teachers. 
George  Washington  wrote  in  his  book  of  epigrams, 
"Example  is  more  prevalent  than  precept!"  When 
example  and  precept  coincide,  a  maximum  effect  is 
produced.  But  no  one  knows,  at  present,  whether 
community  examples  in  the  matter  of  work,  and 
community  advice  as  heard  in  all  such  places  as 
movie  shows  and  pool  rooms,  where  advice  is  so 
freely  showered  upon  youth,  support  the  advice  of 
the  teacher,  or  not.  The  school  gives  its  advice  in 
general  to  the  students  in  general  hoping  to  produce 
an  effect — on  all  of  them,  no  doubt;  but  as  in  the 
case  of  the  patent  medicine,  the  effect  is  bound  to 
be  "in  general":  and  that  means  that  in  many  cases 
the  effect  is  very  slight.  No  one  knows  today 
whether  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  gen- 
eral belief  in  the  desirability  of  work:  or  whether 
we  are  moving  toward  a  general  effort  to  escape 
from  work.  That  is  to  say,  no  one  knows  what  the 
status  of  work  really  is  in  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  in  the  various  communities  of  America.  Yet 
this  problem  lies  at  the  very  center  of  all  our 
national  interests,  and  it  is  fundamental  in  the  con- 
sideration of  morality. 

Other  problems  only  less  important  should  be 
faced  in  the  same  way.  We  need  to  know,  for  pur- 
poses of  education  and  moral  understanding,  what 
our  communities  are  thinking  about  the  question 
of  authority;  about  social  order  and  social  control. 
We  need  to  know  what  people  think  and  do  about 
their  leisure  time.  We  need  to  know  the  direction 
we  are  taking  with  reference  to  family  organization 
and  the  whole  problem  of  sex  relationships.  We 
need  to  know  whether  we  are  thinking  or  drifting 
in  the  field  of  citizenship,  community'  membership 
and  social  responsibility.  We  need  to  be  very  sure 
that-we  know  what  we  think  about  progress,  change, 
the  advancing  uses  of  the  sciences,  the  application 
of  intelligence  in  the  organization  of  living  and 
other  questions  in  this  same  area. 

These  are  not  academic  questions.  These  are 
not  theoretical  questions.  These  are  vital  and  ef- 
fective factors  in  the  education  of  every  boy  and 
girl,  every  young  man  and  woman,  every  member  of 
the  community.  But  at  the  same  time,  these  are  all 
at  present,  purely  fortuitous  factors.  No  one  knows 


his  own  community,  today.  No  one  knows  what 
his  community  is  doing  to  his  children.  No  one 
knows  what  his  community  is  doing  to  himself.  No 
community  does  exactly  the  same  thing  to  any  two 
individuals.  The  whole  matter  is  in  the  realm  of 
the  accidental,  today.  Education  is  an  accident. 
Rather  it  is  the  sum  of  a  series  of  accidents. 

Diagnosis  vs.  Cure-alls 

Here,  then,  is  the  fundamental  task  of  educa- 
tional diagnosis.  Before  we  can  have  educational 
health,  we  must  know  the  elements  that  make  up 
our  educational  situation.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  "organize"  our  communities.  It 
means  that  we  must  know  more  about  them  and 
how  they  affect  us.  It  certainly  means  that  our 
teachers  must  know  more  about  them.  School  edu- 
cation, from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  grades,  is 
working  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  what  is 
hapening  to,  and  in,  the  lives  of  the  same  children 
when  they  are  not  in  school;  that  is,  in  almost  com- 
plete ignorance  as  to  the  insistent  educational  in- 
fluences outside  the  school — the  other  side  of  the 
children's  education.  Schools  cannot  make  them- 
selves over,  profitably,  from  within  their  own  walls. 
Education  may  never  become  a  complete  unity;  but 
it  can  never  be  convincingly  divided  into  that  which 
should  go  on  in  school  rooms,  and  that  which  may 
go  on  anywhere  else  under  the  sun  for  all  the  school 
cares.  Education  is  a  fairly  unified  problem  for  the 
child  undergoing  it.  Of  course,  he  is  manhandled 
by  all  sorts  of  institutions  and  forces.  But  he  has 
his  protection  and  he  gets  his  revenge.  Some  voices 
he  doesn't  hear;  some  he  ignores;  and  in  order  to 
accommodate  himself  to  those  influences  which  he 
can  neither  ignore  nor  escape,  he  divides  himself 
up  into  a  number  of  fragments,  and  passes  himself 
around  amongst  his  over-lords,  a  fragment  to  each. 
In  school,  he  is  one  sort;  at  home  another  sort;  at 
play  or  in  the  open  country,  still  another  sort.  To 
be  sure,  this  means  the  division  of  his  attention, 
perhaps  of  his  personality,  and  any  number  of  other 
possible  abnormalities  that  the  books  tell  us  about. 
But  in  a  thoughtless  world,  what  must  be,  must  be ! 
Meantime,  the  Children  are  Real! 

Meantime,  we  shall  probably  realize  some  day 
that  children  are  real;  that  there  is  real  connection 
between  the  realities  of  the  community  and  the 
realities  of  their  lives;  that  a  partial  community 
will,  by  and  large,  produce  a  partial  personality;  a 
fragmentary  community,  a  fragmentary  personal- 
ity; and  that  if  we  want  whole  personalities,  we 
shall  need  to  develop  whole  communities — com- 
munities, that  is,  in  which  the  elements  of  person- 
ality we  desire  for  our  children  shall  be  present  in 
normal  measures,  and  the  elements  we  do  not  de- 
?ire  shall  be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For     this     service     of       (Continued  on  page  288) 


Nansen's  Mandate  for  Humanity 


most  of  us  who 

are    now    forty 

or   so,    Fridtjof 

Nansen   is    a 

personage  of 
our  childhood.  He  is  the  tall 
man  with  a  viking  moustache 
who,  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, sailed  away  in  the 
Fram  to  find  the  North 
Pole.  Fridtjof  Nansen  on 
skiis,  or  among  icebergs,  or 
with  sleigh-dogs  and  Eskimos, 
loomed  in  one's  boyish  im- 
agination like  a  figure  from 
the  history  of  the  great  vague 
outer  world.  Some,  indeed, 
had  actually  heard  him  lec- 
ture, as  they  had  not  heard 
Christopher  Columbus,  and 
therefore  they  could  be  sure 

he  was  not  timeless  but  was  placed  on  two  feet  in 
the  middle  of  contemporary  life.  But  there  must  be 
others  for  whom  his  name  is  still  tinged  with  high 
remoteness  and  iridescent  with  the  early  romance  of 
his  career. 

Now  early  romance,  to  be  quite  honest,  doesn't 
wear.  It  is  not  a  thing  our  harsh  generation  has 
gone  on  living  with.  Our  early  heroes — in  the  end 
one  used  quietly  to  edge  them  open  and  learn  they 
were  packed  with  sawdust.  We  began  Victorian, 
with  rice  pudding  and  the  family  album,  the 
starched  petticoat  and  the  reddened  Sunday  knee. 
But  Victorianism  was  a  something  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  weariness.  Many  of  our  heroes 
having  obligingly  walked  out  from  the  halo  we  set 
on  them,  we  helped  them  to  assume,  not  the  noose 
of  martyrdom,  but  the  seven  and  one-eighth  hat  of 
average  humanity. 

But  one  must  be  fair,  even  to  heroes.  Outside 
the  land  of  auld  lang  syne  they  may  be  intolerable, 
but  the  alternative  to  the  halo  is  not  always  the  pot- 
hat.  One  must  recognize  the  right  of  a  discharged 
hero  to  vindicate  himself,  to  become  known  as  a 
real  personality,  abundant  with  life,  in  the  world 
where  one  is  actually  at  home. 

A  real  personality  is  precisely  what  Nansen  is. 


By  FRANCIS  HACKETT 

Nansen  has  come  among  us  and  to  many  Amer- 
icans who  hear  him  speak  it  is  almost  a  surprise 
to  find  not  a  legendary  Norse  hero  but  an  actual 
human  being  in  a  light  homespun  suit.  Mr. 
Hackett,  out  of  his  acquaintance  with  him  at 
Geneva,  out  of  his  own  sojourn  in  the  North 
country,  writes  of  the  man  behind  the  legend. 
Unlike  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George,  Nansen 
is  the  ambassador  of  the  small  nation  rather  than 
of  a  great  power.  In  a  sense,  like  Robert  Cecil, 
he  is  minister  extraordinary  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  of  the  high  purpose  and  genuine  per- 
formance of  the  group  of  exceptional  men  who 
have  given  color  and  body  and  icarmth  to  what 
was  an  abstraction,  a  by-word  and  a  hope.  But 
above  all  he  is  the  missioner  of  the  "dark  valley" 
of  Europe — yesterday  of  the  war  sufferers,  today 
of  the  victims  of  a  peace  that  is  no  peace — of 
refugee  Greeks  and  hungered  Germans,  and  the 
unemployed  and  hopeless  of  "a  darker  time 
than  the  dark  ages  of  the  war."  He  is  knock- 
ing with  the  bare  knuckles  of  a  great  friendly 
hand  at  the  closed  door  of  American  isolation. 


youth  the  right  introduction 
to  his  ampler  development. 
Instead  of  living  on  his  en- 
dowment of  fame,  on  the 
usual  condition  that  he  remain 
a  figurehead,  he  has  deepened 
his  scope,  become  a  positive 
force  in  the  most  serious 
European  situation  within 
memory,  and,  even  more  sig- 
nificant, has  held  to  a  view  of 
life  which  bridges  the  war. 
He  is  in  no  sense  an  echo,  a 
reverberation,  of  his  earlier 
self,  but  he  is  still  of  a  piece 
with  it.  He  is  a  ripened  per- 
sonality who  has  worked  out 
in  post-war  Europe  those  very 
qualities  which  carried  him 
across  Greenland  and  sent  him 
through  the  Arctic.  In  the 

words  of  the  Belgian,  M.  de  Brouckere,  Nansen  has 
shown  on  a  vast  social  scale  "What  human  kindness 
can  achieve  when  it  is  united  with  an  indomitable 
will." 

In  the  torrents  of  misery  that  the  war  let  loose, 
Nansen  has  worked  as  bridge-builder  and  rescuer. 
With  every  other  helper,  whether  the  little  band  of 
Friends  or  the  giant  brotherhood  of  the  Red  Cross, 
he  has  cooperated  as  the  situation  and  their  re- 
spective strength  demanded.  He  has  set  himself  to 
a  task  in  wrecked  lands  and  among  uprooted  peoples 
which  cannot  be  finished  in  his  lifetime.  But  while 
a  quality  of  will  distinguishes  him,  while  he  com- 
bines with  what  we  briefly  call  enlightenment  a  clear 
knowledge  of  elemental  human  needs,  a  healthy  im- 
patience of  red  tape,  a  vigor  and  a  confidence,  which 
have  brought  order  into  essentially  disordered  and 
ugly  complications,  it  is  not  these  practical  moral 
characteristics  which  make  him  so  engaging.  It  is, 
perhaps,  that  all  these  serviceable  gifts,  these  pon- 
derable works,  reveal  that  he  possesses  the  art  of 
life. 

It  was  not  Nansen,  after  all,  who  found  the 
North  Pole.  It  was  a  somewhat  dryer  and  tighter 
kind  of  man. 

And  Nansen's  greatest  post-war  work  is  some- 


In  Europe  today,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  there  is  times  contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  work  of  a 

no  more  humane  or  engaging  figure.     Instead  of  man  like  Hoover.     But  though  Hoover's  services  in 

remaining  a   footnote  to  his  own  youth,   after  the  Belgium  must  kindle  one's  gratitude  forever  as  an 

fashion  of  explorers,  Fridtjof  Nansen  has  made  his  example  of  magnificent  impulse  magnificently  organ- 
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ized,  one  reverts  from  Xansen's  similar  services  to 
a  certain  imponderable  something  that  is  like  radium 
in  the  air.  His  work  with  war  prisoners  and  famine 
victims  and  refugees,  his  response  to  the  children  of 
misfortune,  is  the  biggest  comment  of  his  whole 
career  on  the  music  he  finds  in  the  instrument  of  life. 
He  speaks  somewhere  of  the  way  a  man  feels,  in 
the  North,  "when  the  mist  clears  and  the  mountain 


taux,  a  statesman  with  a  cold  bilious  face — and  his 
attention  kept  liberal  and  alive. 

To  watch  him  is  to  see  that  his  athletic  body,  the 
body  of  the  hunter,  is  behind  everything  he  ex- 
presses. When  you  look  at  him  you  do  not  say, 
"That  heroic  citizen  takes  his  fifteen  minutes'  exer- 
cises in  front  of  an  open  window  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  eats  a  bread-and-milk 


summits  shoot  up,  one  behind  another  farther  and     lunch  and  stands  eighteen  minutes  after  each  meal." 


farther  away,  on  which  the  eye  of  man  has  never 
rested,  and  in  the  farthest  distance  peaks  appear  on 
the  sea-horizon.''  It  was  this  big  vision  that  sent 
him  out,  answering  the  beckon  of  danger,  the  magnet 
of  the  unknown.  The  same  summons  reached  him 
when  the  war  was  over  and  Europe  sat  listless 
among  her  dead. 

I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  Nansen  in  the  coun- 
cil room  at  Geneva  the  other  day,  as  he  stepped  in- 
side the  door.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  enter 
a  room  with  a  personal  brightness.  In  his  homespun 
suit,  with  his  fine  bearing,  he  might  have  been  a 
soldier  in  civilians, 
but  he  had  not  the 
eyes-front  of  the  pro- 
fessional soldier,  and 
he  carried  a  wide- 
brimmed,  light  col- 
ored hat  which 
would  have  made  an 
English  officer  shud- 
der. (It  looks  as  if 
it  had  seen  better 
days  in  the  cow  coun- 
try. )  I  was  sur- 
prised to  note  how 
fresh  he  was,  in  spite 
of  his  white  head  and 
his  sixty-one  years. 
The  rake  of  his  mous- 
tache, the  strength 
and  obstinacy  of  his 
jaw.  the  lean  agility 
that  came  from  him. 
made  him  still  the 
picture  of  a  northern 
fighter.  But  this 
fighter  with  a  big 
forehead  for  some 
reason  did  not  look 
fierce.  In  his  blue 
eye.  at  the  moment, 
there  was  less  the 
glance  of  steel  than 
the  candor  of  sky  and 
the  light  of  northern 
sea.  He  listened  to 
the  man  who  was 
speaking — M.  Hano- 


Imernational  Xewsreel 


Some  irradiating  quality,  a  touch  oj  genius,  has  made  him  mitigate 
the  agonies  of  friendless  people 


You  look  at  him  and  you  say.  "He  may  have  a 
slightly  enlarged  heart  and  overtax  himself  climbing 
mountains,  but  the  man  is  born  to  drive  hard,  to 
glory  in  his  strength.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  he 
is  intelligent,  to  judge  by  the  shape  of  his  head,  but 
neither  is  it  an  accident  that  he  is  a  born  pioneer, 
to  judge  by  his  worker's  hands.  He  is  own  brother 
to  the  Norwegian  skipper,  the  Norwegian  woods- 
man, the  Norwegian  mountaineer." 

It  was  not  for  nothing  he  was  named  Fridtjof, 
the  "thief  of  peace."  But  the  peace  he  steals  is 
his  own  and  always  in  the  service  of  others. 

Those  who  have 
sat  through  lunches 
with  the  desolatingly 
self-important  can 
hardly  welcome  the 
chance  to  meet  a  cele- 
brity, but  it  is  an  easy 
and  happy  experience 
to  meet  Fridtjof 
Nansen.  He  is  not 
reposing  on  his  damp 
solemnities  or  worry- 
ing about  the  fit  of 
his  halo.  He  likes 
to  talk  about  the 
work  in  which  he  is 
immersed.  He  does 
not  watch  one  pru- 
dently over  the 
ground-glass  parti- 
tion of  his  diplo- 
macy. If  he  really 
cannot  convey  the 
truth  about  a  given 
public  character  with- 
out frankness,  he 
bursts  out,  with 
gusto,  "he  is  a  rep- 
tile!" He  is  not 
taciturn,  out  of  ambi- 
tion, or  r  e  s  e  r  v  ed. 
through  fear.  If  he 
avoids  harsh  judg- 
ments, it  is  because 
he  has  a  thriving 
"will  to  understand." 
By  nature  he  keeps 
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clear  of  those  ambition-zones  that  breed  jealousy, 
hatred  and  strain.  His  mill-race  runs  fast  enough 
to  clear  itself  of  any  weed,  and  he  gives  the  im- 
pression, so  different  from  most  public  men,  that 
he  is  the  untrammelled  architect  of  his  own  career. 
He  is  not  overladen  with  responsibility.  He  has 
helped  Wrangel  refugees  and  Bolsheviki,  Greeks 
and  Turks,  Jews  and  Poles,  Bulgarians  and  Serbs 
and  Italians.  He  passes  over  frontiers  as  lightly 
as  the  shadow  of  an  airship.  He  sees  through  po- 
litical surfaces  as  the  airman  looks  to  the  bottom 
of  deep  waters.  He  does  not  berate  governments, 
he  deals  with  them.  He  does  not  condemn  peo- 
ples, he  understands  them.  Looking  on  him  as  a 
pure  specimen  of  the  Protestant  Nordic  blond,  I 
tried  to  sound  him  to  see  if  he  was  privately  aware 
of  the  innate  superiority  with  which  Protestant 
Nordic  blonds  are  blessed.  And  he  says,  "Well, 
one  must  agree,  they  have  made  a  contribution." 
But  he  might  be  saying,  "Yes,  the  cabbage  grows  in 
Trondjhem." 

"TS  he  naive?"  one  asks — since  he  says  nothing  to 
•*-  give  blacker  depth  to  the  political  oppositions  of 
Europe.  He  is,  I  think,  naive  in  the  sense  that  his 
values  are  not  political  values.  He  works  with  gov- 
ernments, statesmen,  public  committees,  international 
bankers,  great  powers  and  the  givers  of  decorations. 
But  he  remains  a  man  in  touch  with  realities  different 
from  the  conventional  realities  of  the  Great  Society. 
This  story  I  heard  from  a  Dane  in  Copenhagen : 

I  had  one  of  the  two  berths  in  a  sleeping  car  compart- 
ment going  up  north  in  Norway,"  he  said,  "and  I  had 
gone  to  bed,  thinking  I  was  to  be  alone.  But  about  mid- 
night a  man  came  in — a  regular  Norwegian,  tall,  square, 
blond.  He  surprised  me  by  being  in  full  evening  regalia, 
white  tie,  long  tail  coat  and  his  chest  covered  with  de- 
corations; and  he  surprised  me  still  more  by  hastily  pulling 
off  his  tail  coat,  orders  and  all,  and  stuffing  it  into  a  ruck- 
sack. Then  he  climbed  into  the  top  berth  and  went  asleep. 
I  didn't  sleep  very  well,  so  I  noticed  that  this  fellow  got  up 
about  three  o'clock  while  it  was  still  dark,  and  dressed  in 
corduroy  hunting  clothes.  He  left  the  compartment 
quietly,  but  I  was  curious  about  him  and  when  we  stopped 
at  the  station  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window.  There 
I  sa%v  the  big  man  go  along  to  the  baggage  car,  from  which 
he  lifted  out  a  tremendous  pair  of  skiis.  And  away  he  strode 
in  the  starlight,  with  his  skiis  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

Then  I  asked  the  conductor  who  this  man  was.  Why, 
don't  you  know  him?"  he  said,  "that's  Fridtjof  Nansen." 

A  man  who  can  treat  his  blue  ribbons  like  that, 
not  to  speak  of  his  party  clothes,  does  not  belong  in 
the  political  menagerie.  Even  at  Geneva,  where 
the  ideal  is  cooperation,  power  is  a  religion  and  the 
garb  of  a  diplomat  is  the  vestment  of  a  priest.  The 
members  of  the  Council  do  not  raise  their  voices, 
but  the  Alps  across  the  lake  are  not  more  cold,  more 
distant,  more  unconquered,  than  the  isolations  which 
hold  these  nationals  apart.  At  the  center  of  nearly 
every  heart  at  the  council  table  there  is  the  belief 


that  each  nation  is  a  solid  body  set  in  a  God-given 
position  and  ruled  by  the  law  that  two  solid  bodies 
cannot  occupy  the  same  position  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  reached  some  minds  that  these  bodies  move, 
and  that  collisions  between  them  are  painful.  But 
how  many  really  feel  the  necessity  of  cooperation? 
How  many  even  pretend  to  believe  it? 

In  the  service  and  worship  of  the  state,  as  in  an 
earlier  service  and  worship,  men  have  become 
pawns.  They  are  not  pawns  for  Nansen.  Even  the 
sweetish  words  philanthropist  and  humanitarian 
do  not  fit  him.  Men  and  women  are  not  objects 
outside  himself  for  whom  he  works.  They  are  in 
his  texture.  He  does  not  hear  of  a  famine  as  a 
European  statesman  hears  of  it — something  happen- 
ing at  the  other  side  of  his  political  plate-glass,  to 
an  enemy.  He  hears  of  it  as  something  he  himself 
can  experience,  and  something  he  may  be  able  to 
stop.  It  is  hard,  burning,  strong  emotion  that,  in 
another  form,  might  have  made  him  a  sculptor  with 
Michelangelo. 

But  the  state,'  after  all,  is  not  from  another 
world.  It  is  a  projection  of  human  nature,  of  its 
brute  force  and  its  brute  fear,  but  also  of  its 
decency.  If  a  man  really  concerns  himself  with 
public  objects,  he  can  no  more  turn  away  from  the 
state  because  it  is  Leviathan  than  the  postman  can 
stay  home  because  it  rains.  The  state,  one  might 
say,  provides  the  climate  in  which  a  public  man 
must  labor.  And  no  living  man  can  be  indifferent 
to  its  weather.  So,  in  his  own  country,  Nansen  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  political  man.  The  small 
state  is  undoubtedly  his  political  ideal,  at  the  present 
time.  His  face  clouds  sadly  at  the  mention  of  big 
emigration  from  Norway.  He  feels  as  if  the  life 
blood  of  his  country  is  flowing  away,  and  he  smiles 
ruefully  at  the  compliment  that  America  welcomes 
immigrants  from  Norway. 

I  happened  to  mention  to  him  his  daughter  who 
went  to  Cornell,  and  with  real  delight  he  told  me 
how  that  young  lady,  on  vacation  with  another 
Norwegian  girl  at  a  big  farm  in  upstate  New  York, 
was  able,  when  sickness  came  there  suddenly,  to 
turn  from  the  role  of  guest  to  take  care  with  her 
compatriot  of  the  entire  herd,  to  milk,  feed  and 
water  the  cattle,  clean  the  stables.  His  smile 
gleamed,  his  eyes  flashed,  when  he  told  it.  It  an- 
swered to  his  type  of  pride.  On  such  pride,  when 
Europe  itself  fell  sick,  he  has  built  his  own  work 
of  the  post-war  years. 

As  one  goes  back  in  his  career,  looking  for  clues, 
he  is  not  more  humane  and  civilized  than  fine  writ- 
ers "above  the  battle,"  poets,  philosophers,  Brahm- 
ins. But  there  is  something  in  him  not  usual  in 
the  last  category  of  that  group  so  happily  classified 
by  the  League  of  Nations  as  "women,  children  and 
intellectuals."  As  a  youngster  you  find  him  refus- 
ing to  take  a  prize  for  skiing  when  he  sees  that  an- 
other class  of  competitor  skiis  without  a  staff.  His 
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currency,  you  come  to  think,  is  not  paper  currency. 
He  has  a  gold  reserve.  He  agrees  that  he  went 
exploring  for  the  old  reasons.  There  is  a  gain  in 
fisheries,  in  whaling  and  sealing,  in  fur.  It  tempers 
the  human  will  for  the  conquest  of  difficulties,  it  is 
a  school  in  manliness.  But  beyond  that,  "driving 
man  forward  on  the  path  of  evolution,"  is  its  great 
illusion,  its  complete  devotion  to  an  idea.  "As  long 
as  the  human  ear  can  hear  the  breaking  of  waves 
over  deep  seas,  as  long  as  the  human  eye  can  follow 


A  big  man'on  pkiis,  with  the  candor  of  sky  and  the  light  of 
northern  sea  in  his  face.  With  Nansen  in  this  snapshot  are 
(left )  |  Wilhelm  Morgenstieme,  former  counselor  of  the 
Norwegian  Legation  at  Washington  and  (right)  Professor 
Jacob  S.  Worm-MuUer,  the  Norwegian 


the  track  of  the  northern  lights  over  silent  snow- 
fields,  so  long  as  human  thought  seeks  distant 
worlds  in  infinite  space,  so  long  will  the  fascination 
of  the  unknown  carry  the  human  mind  forward  and 
upward." 

One  can  well  understand  that  when  he  got  en- 
gaged he  came  around  to  his  sister  and  his  brother- 
in-law  at  two  in  the  morning  to  wake  them  up  to 
tell  them! 

But  ardor  has  glowed  in  men  who  were  nothing 
more  than  superb  hunting-dogs.  With  Nansen 
there  was  rationalism,  agnosticism,  the  true  critical 
impulse  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  began  with 
scientific  work  in  a  museum.  After  his  explorations 
he  became  a  professor  and  oceanographer.  He 


studied  the  ocean  mainly  because  the  fishing  industry 
is  of  such  sharp  importance  to  Norway.  He  was 
planning  travel  in  a  new  field,  in  Asia,  when,  poised 
in  his  strength  and  his  lifework,  a  scholar,  a  lover 
of  nature,  a  hater  of  cities  and  artificialities,  the 
World  War  crashed  on  him  like  a  personal  horror. 
In  July,  1916,  he  finds  himself  in  Norway,  in  the 
mountains : 

One  feels  light  enough  to  fly,  almost,  and  one's  thoughts 
swim  in  the  blue  air  to  the  north  to  the  firm  lines  of  the 
Ronde-Fjell.  Space  everywhere.  Valleys  like  small  cracks 
in  the  mountain  plain.  Far  down  there,  undulates  the 
stream  of  humanity.  Up  here,  it  seems  to  be  distant.  One 
breathes  freely,  there  is  peace  for  the  eye  and  the  soul. 

But  other  images  appear,  from  further  off.  They  are 
fortifications,  trenches,  mountains  of  crippled  human  flesh. 

No,  no,  even  here  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
terror  out  there.  It  never  leaves  one  in  peace. 

And,  in  through  everything  one  sees,  come  the  cries 
from  millions  of  women  who  have  lost  everything,  lover, 
husband.  You  see  despairing  mothers  searching  for  their 
sons — gray,  bent  fathers  searching  for  the  family's  hope. 

A  nightmare  of  insanity.    And  no  one  can  stop  it,  no  one. 

The  very  foundations  of  society  are  shaking.  The  peoples 
of  Europe,  "the  bearers  of  culture,"  eat  each  other,  tramp 
on  culture,  lay  Europe  in  ruins.  For  whose  profit  ? 

It  is  like  a  landslide,  raking  more  and  more  with  it  on 
its  way  to  the  abyss — trees,  woods,  houses,  farms.  Horror 
increases  and  increases;  all  know  that  the  whole  valley 
will  be  buried,  but  no  power  can  stop  it,  it  must  go  its  way. 

And  what  are  they  fighting  for?  Pmver!  Only  power! 
Those  who  began,  in  any  case. 

Could  it  be  otherwise,  then?  A  culture  which  puts 
power  as  the  highest  aim  of  peoples  cannot  lead  mankind 
forward,  it  had  to  lead  hither  toward  destruction 

As  Fridtjof  Nansen,  there  on  his  mountain, 
watches  the  horror  of  Europe,  it  is  as  if  the  good 
European  sees  European  culture  give  way,  rotten 
inside.  "Like  a  tree  in  the  forest  it  fell  when  the 
storm  broke  loose." 

But  does  he  despair,  does  he  fall  to  his  knees? 

Look  at  these  great  mountain  shapes.  Earth  lies  here 
as  it  was  left  by  the  ice,  as  it  has  lain  for  thousands  of 
years.  It  has  possibilities  for  new  working  generations.  No 
need  to  grieve.  If  those  who  existed  were  the  type  who  ate 
each  other,  it  probably  will  be  good  to  get  new. 

For  two  years,  and  longer,  Europe  continued  to 
spin  in  this  dance  of  death,  to  the  music  of  the  state, 
and  then  came  the  exhaustion  which  has  been  mis- 
named peace.  At  last  there  was  a  chance  for  the 
neutral  to  leave  his  mountain.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore an  English  Quaker  went  to  Norway  to  ask 
Nansen  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  help. 

How  could  he  help?  There  are  strong  natures 
who,  in  such  a  crisis,  feel  the  most  pressing  necessity 
to  spend  themselves.  Having  been  a  neutral  in 
the  war,  and  a  man  above  the  battle,  Nansen  was 
not  at  the  same  time  a  detached  observer.  He  was, 
if  you  like,  romantic.  He  had  in  him,  not  simply  a 
passion  to  be  right,  but  a  passion  to  carry  out  the 
right,  to  do.  Hence,  his  first  question  was,  "What 
can  I  do?" 

Well,   there  were  those  unfortunate  devils,   the 
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Russian  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  a  task  super- 
human. The  governments  to  whom  these  prisoners 
belonged  had  become  dumb,  deaf,  blind.  Russia,  in 
whose  power  these  men  remained,  was  unable  to 
help  itself,  let  alone  to  help  its  enemy  aliens. 

The  outcasts  numbered  hundreds  of  thousands. 
They  included  villagers,  simple  people  whom  the 
tidal  wave  had  swept  up  as  wreckage.  No  care  was 
possible  for  these  prisoners  of  war.  They  lived  in 
a  misery  hardly  to  be  believed.  Their  clothes  had 
rotted,  their  habits  had  become  debased,  their 
minds  benumbed,  their  feelings  verging  on  madness 
and  despair.  All  of  them  had  been  at  least  three 
years  interned,  some  as  long  as  six  years.  Russia 
said  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  them,  and  that 
two  hundred  thousand  must  be  allowed  to  die  in 
the  winter  of  1920-1921. 

Dr.  Nansen,  [said  the  delegate  of  Belgium  to  the  Third 
Assembly  of  the  League]  Dr.  Nansen,  to  whose  active  love 
of  humanity  no  appeal  is  ever  made  in  vain,  accepted  this 
heavy  responsibility.  At  that  time,  many  experienced  men 
considered  him  rash ;  the  work  was  so  immense  and  the 
resources  almost  non-existent.  The  most  optimistic  con- 
sidered that  part  only  of  the  soldiers  could  be  repatriated 
and  that  even  this  would  take  many  years  and  would  only  be 
achieved  at  enormous  cost.  On  July  i,  [1922],  Dr.  Nansen 
had  completed  this  repatriation,  and  the  funds  placed  at  his 
disposal  had  not  exceeded  £400,000. 

Everythingg  was  lacking,  but  Nansen's  fertile  genius  im- 
provised all.  There  were  no  ships,  and  the  transport  crisis 
was  at  its  height ;  Nansen  found  ships.  The  mistrust  of  the 
Soviet  Government  had  to  be  surrnounted,  and  Nansen 
secured  its  good  will.  The  International  Committee  for 
Relief  Credits  could  only  furnish  limited  sums — less  than 
one  pound  for  each  life  saved,  and  that  only  in  the  form 
of  loans.  Nansen  secured  so  much  help,  so  much  good  will, 
so  much  cooperation,  that  mere  lack  of  money  could  not 
stop  him. 

With  about  $1,500,000  to  spend,  he  managed, 
with  the  Red  Cross  to  help  him,  to  bring  427,386 
persons  out  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  restore  them 
to  their  homes. 

In  1922,  when  the  work  was  nearly  over,  a  ship- 
load of  ex-prisoners  was  collected  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Nansen  told  the  Assembly  in  1922 
what  their  nationalities  were.  There  were  452 
Czecho-Slovaks,  282  Hungarians,  213  Germans, 
183  Roumanians,  142  Poles,  i  Swiss,  123  Austrians, 
116  Jugo-Slavs,  30  Italians,  n  Belgians,  3  English 
and  2  Bulgarians.  In  this  company  of  misery  there 
were  500  women  and  children.  And  every  one  of 
them  was  sent  to  his  country  and  his  home. 

A  man  at  Geneva  told  me  that  his  sister  went 
into  a  cobbler's  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  fell  into 
talk  with  the  cobbler  about  the  League  of  Nations. 
He  said:  "I  owe  my  life  to  it.  I  owe  my  life  to 
Fridtjof  Nansen.  Four  years  I  was  interned  in 
Siberia,  and  I  gave  up  hope  of  escape  or  release. 
And  then  he  saved  us.  In  this  village  in  the  moun- 
tains there  are  three  of  us  who  owe  our  life  to 
Nansen." 

Here,    at  last,  was   a   man  working  in   Europe 


whose  psyche  had  not  been  bathed  in  the  acids  of 
the  war.  In  his  nature  there  had  not  developed 
that  monstrous  nationalism  which,  accepting  the 
machine-process  as  implacable,  ceases  to  feel  human- 
ly and  hates  in  the  mass. 

The  Russian  famine,  as  he  saw  it,  was  not  some- 
thing politically  acceptable.  It  was  humanly  in- 
tolerable. He  could  not,  like  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
assent  to  the  Russian  blockade.  At  a  time  when 
England  was  spending  one  million  pounds  a  day  on 
army,  navy,  and  air,  and  when  France  was  spending 
two  million  pounds  a  day,  he  asked  the  League  of 
Nations  to  extend  a  loan  of  ten  million  pounds 
sterling,  with  which  he  could  bring  grain  (otherwise 
useless)  in  ships  (otherwise  idle)  to  millions  (other- 
wise damned).  The  League  of  Nations  refused. 
He  had  himself  seen  the  state  of  things  in  Russia. 
He  had  seen  the  bark  and  grass  and  bones  ground 
to  powder,  he  had  seen  the  dung,  which  had  become 
articles  of  food  in  the  famine  district.  He  had  seen 
human  beings  who  had  eaten  their  own  children.  He 
had  seen  human  beings  who  had  opened  graves  to 
eat  the  corpses.  Still,  the  nations  refused.  The 
press  had  poisoned  their  mind,  Russia  seemed  re- 
mote, they  had  money  for  war  but  not  for  relief. 

It  was  Nansen,  backed  by  the  urgent  pleas  of 
Norway,  who  brought  European  help  to  Russia,  to 
combine  with  the  immense  help  from  America. 

A  traveler  in  a  Russian  train  some  weeks  ago 
heard  a  feeble  voice  exclaim.  He  looked  around 
and  saw  a  sick  Jewish  student  lying  in  pain  with  a 
hot-water  jug  on  his  stomach.  "Fridtjof  Nansen!" 
this  man  said,  "he  is  loved  by  all  in  Russia.  His 
name  ought  to  be  written  in  the  sky  with  letters  of 
fire." 

The  misery  of  the  refugees  who  were  driven  out 
of  Russia  by  what  a  French  statesman  called  "Bol- 
shevik excesses" — these  were  just  as  real  to  Nansen 
as  the  misery  inside  the  soviet  republic.  Nansen 
knew  what  it  was  for  these  refugees-without-a- 
refuge.  They  were  penniless,  no  longer  citizens  of 
the  land  from  which  they  had  fled,  and  unwelcome 
in  the  lands  to  which  they  had  come.  They  huddled 
in  waste  places  that  invited  epidemic,  without  friend, 
without  occupation,  without  a  roof,  without  hope, 
having  no  need  or  excuse  for  existing,  barely  pre- 
serving the  will  to  live. 

To  these  people  the  League  of  Nations  adverted 
in  1921,  and  it  asked  Nansen  to  handle  their  plight. 
But  while  the  League  was  willing  to  make  him  high 
commissioner,  and  the  Secretariat  was  heart  and 
soul  with  him,  the  governments  which  comprise  the 
League  refused  to  give  him  any  money  with  which 
to  bring  them  succor.  As  a  result  he  was  compelled 
to  solicit  particular  aid  from  particular  govern- 
ments. 

In  such  a  position,  most  appointees  fret  and  fume 
for  some  months,  make  their  protests,  at  last  con- 
trive an  incident,  and  resign.  (Continued  on  page  294) 
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Use  of  Boards 


By  FREDERIC  ALMY 
Illustrated  by  Esther  Andrews 


Boards  are  not  made  of  living  wood; 

No  young  sprigs  on  a  board  are  fitting. 
Sap  makes  things  grow,  you  know,  and  could 

Disturb  a   Board's  perpetual  sitting. 

No  sitting  Board  will  move  or  walk, 

Except  to  move  a  resolution. 
Dodona-like,  a   Board  can   talk 

.nd  talk,  and  talk)  but  execution 

Might  change  that  Board.    A  living  coal 
Could  even  change  a  board  to  embers. 

Remembering   that  unwelcome  goal 
'Tis  seldom  that  a  Board  re-members. 

Creative  youth  makes  change  and  motion 
And  many  a  Board  prefers  to  sit. 

It  sits  on  youth,  without  a  notion 
That  vouth   instead  should  sit  on  it. 


A  garrulous 


The  president-perpetual  utters 

Perpetual  truths.     Youth  is  reproved 

If  it  occasionally  mutters 

That  possibly  the  world  has  moved. 

A  lavish  dame  in  raiment  splendid 

Speaks  countless  words,   of   which   the   drift 
Is  that  all  poverty  is  ended 

AVhen  once  the  poor  acquire  thrift. 

A  weighty  man,  of  generous  girth, 

Says  that  the  talk  of  minimum   wages 

Is  arrant  Bolshevism,  not  worth 
One-half  the  time  that  it  engages. 

A  garrulous  woman  talks  her  fill 

Of  how  this  wicked  worlil  wants  mending; 
With  all  her  faults,  we  love  her  still  ; 

And  still  she  talks,  a  stream  unending. 


Yet  Boards  do  very  often  move. 

One  single  member,  if  dynamic, 
Can  get  a  Board  out  of  its  groove 

And  fire  it  with  a  spark  galvanic. 

Dead   wood  is  not  so  hard   to  kindle 

If  fire   is  skilfully  applied. 
When   dead  wood  goes,  the  board   may  dwindle 

But  this  is  often  justified. 

Boards  make  our  platforms,  firm  and  stable; 

But  stages,  too,  from  boards  are  made 
(The  choicest  boards),  and  these  enable 

The  world  to  move;    for  by  the  aid 

Of  stage  on  stage,   advancing  ever 

From  goal  to  goal,  the  world  moves  on. 

We  pray  thee,  God,  that  Boards  may  never 
Be  merely  things  to  sit  upon. 


A  knish  dame 


A  weighty  man 


The  Man-in-between 


By  HUGH  ARCHBALD 

The  difficulties  and  worries  of  the  man  who  stands  midway  between  capital 
and   labor— described  with    humor  and    sympathetic  understanding  by  the 
former  superintendent  of  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mine 


DUGHIE.     Isaac    and    I    do    have    an 
argument  yesterday  and  we  do  want 
you  to  decide  it." 
"All      right.      What's      the      argu- 
ment?" 

"Well,  I  do  say  that  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature  and  Isaac  do  say  that  specific  gravity 
is.  Now  which  is  it?" 

That  argument  between  those  two  bosses  from 
the  mines  was  a  measure  of  their  understanding. 
It  was,  however,  hardly  a  farther-fetched  argument 
than  one  can  discover  concerning  work  and  industry. 
Work  is  the  means  of  self-preservation  for  most  of 
us.  Industry  is  a  social  matter,  and  we  would  like 
to  know  the  positive  laws,  the  "which-is-it,"  down 
to  the  last  detail,  so  that  our  worry  concerning  our 
own  self-preservation  \vould  be  less.  The  thought- 
ful delve  into  economic  discussions  and  find  broad 
generalities,  but  no  echo  of  their  daily  problems. 
One  can  hardly  turn  around  nowadays  without 
hearing  some  one  glibly  mention  a  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Practically  one  knows  that  wages  are  set 
by  supply  or  demand.  There  is  a  difference.  One 
reads  much  of  Capital  and  Labor  as  if  they  were 
two  similar  things  and  could  be  opposed.  Practically 
one  knows  that  no  parallelogram  of  forces  can  be 
constructed  out  of  these  two  things.  For  Capital 
is  an  empirical  thing,  inanimate,  measured  by  a  re- 
lation, a  relative  thing.  Labor  is  a  teeming  thing, 
full  of  life,  immeasurable,  a  forceful  thing. 

The  struggles  of  life  are  really  me  and  you  going 
to  it  for  a  fraction  of  self-preservation.  You  come 
into  contest  with  the  other  fellow.  I  am  a  servant 
of  my  beliefs  as  you  are  a  servant  of  yours.  Our 
fiercest  struggles  will  arise  out  of  our  beliefs.  They 
are  convictions,  not  scientifically  proven  things. 

It  takes  years  for  a  philosophy,  developed  through 
the  reasonings  of  some  scholar,  to  become  the 
property  of  the  ordinary  man.  Lag  is  a  thing  which 
you  struggle  against  in  developing  electrical  power. 
It  means  a  loss  and  trouble.  It  is  a  common  thing 
in  many  a  line.  The  present-day,  garden  variety 
of  philosophy  can  be  found  set  forth  in  books  of  the 
date  of  our  grandfathers.  Time-capturing  books 
can  be  transported  across  oceans  and  handed  down 
from  our  fathers.  Oceans  and  time,  however,  divide 


different  social  conditions,  and  theories  developed 
under  one  condition  may  not  fit  a  later.  To  eliminate 
lag  is  part  of  the  problem.  In  that  time  or  place 
where  I  have  never  lived,  capital  could  have  been 
so  distinctly  the  possession  of  one  class  that  it  could 
have  been  assigned  a  character  equivalent  and  op- 
posite to  labor.  Today,  however, -capital  is  not  an 
innate  class  affair,  mixed  up  with  production,  but 
there  has  arisen  a  profession  of  men  whose  work  is 
the  care  of  capital,  as  an  engineer  cares  for  machin- 
ery which  belongs  to  others.  There  is  more  capital 
than  there  ever  was  before  and  enough  work  to  con- 
fine one  set  of  men.  The  gap  between  the  caretakers 
of  capital  and  the  workers  has  been  filled  in  by  a 
continually  enlarging  class  of  men  who  both  belong 
and  do  not  belong  in  both  the  capital  and  labor 
class :  the  bosses  of  work,  the  men-in-between. 

Troubles  there  are  in  the  world,  troubles  whose 
causes  need  to  be  thought  out.  Industrial  troubles 
are  the  troubles  of  the  hour.  The  men-in-between, 
in  daily  charge  of  actual  work,  make  up  the  sieve 
through  which  are  filtered  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  groups  of  men.  The  outlook  which  they  have 
towards  their  work  and  the  philosophy  which  guides 
their  actions  need  to  be  examined  by  the  scholars. 
What  are  they  called  upon  to  do  and  what  should 
they  be  expected  to  know?  How  do  they  impress 
their  own  character  on  what  passes  through  their 
hands?  Who  are  they;  where  do  they  come  from? 

The  sieve  has  nothing  to  say  for  itself.  The  man- 
in-between  is  ordinarily  disregarded.  An  instance 
of  this  is  shown  in  that  book  concerning  English 
conditions,  Frank  Hodges's  Nationalization  of  the 
Mines,  where  it  is  calmly  assumed  that  the  oper- 
ating man  will  perform  his  work  without  its  making 
any  difference  who  controls  the  mines.  It  is  an  as- 
sumption without  warrant.  There  is  a  background 
in  every  man,  of  rearing  and  training  and  education, 
which  weaves  into  his  character  the  fabric  of  a 
philosophy  that  lets  him  fit  easily  into  a  certain 
situation.  Change  it  and  he  will  be  uneasy. 

A  friend,  the  superintendent  of  several  mines, 
appealed  to  me  the  other  day: 

"I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  have  done. 
I  had  a  mine  foreman  at  one  of  our  mines  and  he 
was  too  easy  with  the  men.  The  men  got  to  coming 
regularly  to  work  late.  I  told  him  about  it,  but  he 
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did  not  get  after  the  men  and  I  had  to  put  on  an- 
other man.  I  got  a  roaring  Irishman  who  could  lay 
those  men  out  cold  if  they  did  not  get  on  the  job. 
A  little  while  after  I  put  the  second  man  on,  the 
grievance  committee  came  to  me  and  said  that  I 
would  have  to  put  the  first  man  back  on  the  job :  that 
the  men  had  decided  that  they  would  not  work  for 
the  second  foreman.  What  would  you  have  done?" 

"How  do  you  measure  a  good  foreman?" 

"Why.  he  made  the  men  work." 

"Perhaps  there  is  a  third  who  is  better  than  the 
other  two." 

"Aw.  Gee.  You  can't  tell  me  that  you  would  let 
a  bunch  of  men  tell  you  whom  to  employ  as  foreman. 
I  am  easy  with  the  men,  too  easy,  but  I  would  not 
go  that  far.  Why.  things  would  be  as  bad  as  the 
government." 

There  was  no  use  arguing  with  my  friend.  Each 
of  us  has  a  different  philosophy,  a  different  attitude 
toward  our  work.  He  is  clean,  honest,  likeable. 
He  is  entirely  unconscious  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  engineering  of  the  organization  of  work.  He 
does  not  understand  the  relation  between  that  en- 
gineering and  discontent. 

Have  you  ever  turned  over  to  workmen  worn, 
second-hand  machinery?  When  you  do  so  you  will 
be  told  that  you  ought  to  have  bought  new  machin- 
ery; that  that  particular  old  machine  is  no  damn 
good.  It  takes  a  born  tinker  who  loves  tinkering 
for  its  own  sake  to  bring  an  old  machine  up  to  proper 
pitch.  It  is  the  nature  of  most  humans  to  desire  a 
bright  new  machine  which  will  run  with  little  care. 

The  born  tinker,  however,  to  do  his  work  must 
have  good  tools.  The  fellow  with  the  new  machine 
can  slop  along  with  poor  tools  until  his  machine  is 
in  disorder.  Then  he  will  need  the  tinker  with  his 
good  tools.  For  well-cared-for  tools  are  the  prime 
requisite  in  keeping  machinery  in  good  repair. 

Tinkering  While  We  Travel 

Socially  you  never  can  have  a  bright,  new  machine. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  there  is  so  much  grumbling  at 
society.  The  man-in-between  always  must  take  some 
hand-me-down.  The  cylinders  will  always  be  worn, 
and  the  oil  which  is  necessary  in  the  crank  case  is 
always  slipping  up  and  fouling  the  spark  plugs. 
Social  oversize  piston  rings  are  hard  to  make.  The 
crank-shaft  itself  will  be  worn,  allowing  connecting 
rods  to  side-slip  with  a  resultant  knock  in  the  engine. 
The  tmker  must  scrape  and  file  each  new  part  which 
he  fits  into  its  worn  place.  He  must  tighten  up  old 
bolts  and  hunt  for  new  ones  and  finally  freshen  the 
whole  with  a  coat  of  paint. 

A  machine  of  iron  and  steel  will  stay  where  it  is 
put.  Tools  put  away  in  their  proper  place  in  the 
shop  can  be  easily  found  when  wanted.  The  social 
machine  keeps  going.  It  must  be  tinkered  while 


traveling  along  a  country  road  where  each  thank- 
you-ma'am  puts  some  new  strain  upon  it. 

Philosophies  are  the  tools  you  use  to  repair  the 
social  machine.  Those  possessed  by  the  man-in- 
between  are  ordinarily  worn  hand-me-downs  as  much 
as  the  machine  itself.  Accurately  machined  tools 
for  social  work  are  not  a  part  of  commerce  yet. 

Good  tools  are  a  part  of  engineering.  They  have 
been  developed  along  with  the  sciences  step  by  step. 
Schools  for  teaching  only  engineering  began  in  the 
time  of  our  older  fathers.  They  have  wrought 
changes  in  age-old  things  such  as  agriculture,  and 
they  have  been  going  long  enough  to  have  the  matter 
of  their  teaching  common  knowledge.  Following 
the  engineering  of  machines  has  come  that  partly 
social  engineering  which  developed  out  of  the  work 
of  Frederick  W.  Taylor  in  engineering  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  work  of  many  machines.  It  is  more  re- 
cent and  is  not  such  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

There  are  contrasts  in  the  level  of  common  knowl- 
edge. Science  has  no  beliefs,  no  trusts.  Debatable 
"which-is-it's"  are  continually  eliminated.  An  en- 
gineer is  no  longer  expected  to  find  wells  of  flowing 
water  or  hidden  gold  through  the  twistings  of  a 
forked  stick.  A  common  knowledge  of  human 
engineering  has  not  supplanted  beliefs  in  the  efficacy 
of  forked  sticks. 

Why  is  it  that  my  friend,  and  so  many  of  my 
friends,  demand  angrily  if  workmen  have  a  right  to 
say  who  shall  be  foreman?  Of  all  the  objections 
which  workmen  make,  that  question  raises  the  red- 
dest rage.  "What  business  have  men  to  object  to 
any  foreman?" 

"It  would  be  as  bad  as  government." 
But  analyze  for  me  why  government  is  bad." 

"Why.  everybody  can  vote." 

"Vote  how?" 

"They  vote  for  the  politicians  who  promise  them 
something." 

"Are  democracies  better  than  autocracies?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  have  autocracies  broken  down?'' 

"Because  the  people  would  not  stand  for  them." 

"Didn't  the  autocrats  know  the  engineering  of 
their  job  or  didn't  they  mind  their  job?  Is  there 
any  similarity  between  old,  forgotten  political  re- 
volts and  present-day  industrial  troubles?" 

Life  is  a  jumble  of  things;  but  is  there  in  the 
control  of  work  an  inheritance  running  back  a  few 
thousand  years  to  the  time  when  kings  of  necessity 
took  over  the  attribute  of  divinity  from  the  temples? 
Have  the  professional  caretakers  of  money,  while 
taking  over  the  work  of  the  nobles,  also  taken  over 
a  good  part  of  their  philosophy  of  life  and  handed 
it  down  to  those  whom  they  have  trained  up  in  the 
trade?  One  trusts  friends,  and  friends  have  similar 
beliefs.  Have  the  men-in-between,  trusted  by  the 
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caretakers  of  money,  inherited  beliefs  from  those 
who  have  already  inherited  beliefs? 

The  men-in-between  cannot  be  absolved  from  all 
responsibility  for  customary  beliefs.  They  report 
back  their  troubles  to  those  who  are  not  in  such  in- 
timate contact  with  the  work  in  hand  and  to  whom 
they  are  responsible.  They  are  the  ones  who  say 
the  machine  is  no  damn  good.  In  reporting,  the 
incidents  are  colored  by  the  beliefs  they  hold  and 
give  a  corresponding  color  to  the  beliefs  of  others. 

My  friend  had  no  definite  measure  of  what  does 
constitute  a  good  foreman.  He  had  confidence  and 
belief  in  the  man  whom  he  had  employed  and  he 
was  satisfied.  There  was  no  specific  task  to  be  accom- 
plished. But  as  the  physicists  are  needed  to  develop 
such  things  as  specific  gravity  to  measure  relations, 
so  too  are  the  tinkers  of  the  social  machine  under 
necessity  of  developing  relative  measures  to  deter- 
mine if  parts  are  fitted  to  their  task.  The  beginnings 
are  coming.  A  committee  of  engineers  have  meas- 
ured roughly  the  waste  in  industry. 

Generalities  or  Jobs  ? 

The  scholars  in  their  studies  may  reason  in  gen- 
eralities. Out  on  the  job  you  realize  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  tasks  which  the  men-in-between 
are  called  upon  to  accomplish.  There  is  a  contrast, 
for  instance,  between  coal  mining  and  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  by  water  power.  The  initial  cost 
of  building  dams  and  power  houses  far  exceeds  the 
cost  of  developing  a  bituminous  coal  mine.  In  the 
operation  the  cost  of  labor  is  about  as  small  in  mak- 
ing electricity  as  it  is  large  in  bituminous  coal  mining, 
where  it  is  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  production. 
The  electrical  man-in-between  has  a  small  human 
engineering  job.  His  need  is  technical  knowledge. 
The  coal  man  has  a  smaller  technical  job  and  a 
large  human  job. 

The  electrical  man  has  a  science  of  electricity  to 
guide  him,  and  a  large  part  of  his  work  is  dealing 
with  inanimate  material  which  will  stay  put.  It  is 
not  so  crucial  what  he  does  in  a  human  engineering 
way  and,  still,  being  called  upon  to  be  scientific  in 
one  way,  he  will  incline  to  be  scientific  in  another. 

In  coal  mining  the  reverse  will  hold.  Science  has 
not  bitten  any  deeper  into  coal  than  it  has  into  hu- 
man engineering.  It  is  rough  work  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  industry,  it  needs 
a  rough  man;  rough  as  contrasted  to  vigorous. 

My  friend  was  satisfied  with  his  roaring  Irish 
foreman.  "Gee!  You  ought  to  hear  him  go  for 
the  men.  Why,  I  was  standing  down  at  the  tipple 
one  day  and  he  was  up  at  the  mine  and  I  could  hear 
him  calling  down  a  motorman  who  came  to  work  five 
minutes  late  and  said  that  his  wife  was  sick." 

Scientific  management? 

A  banker  who  had  had  thirty  years  experience 


with  coal  mining  and  was  recently  looking  for  a  man 
to  fill  the  position  of  general  manager  of  a  coal 
property,  said  to  me:  "You  have  written  a  book, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  a  man  who  can  write, 
can  also  do."  Would  it  be  held  up  against  a  trained 
electrical  engineer  that  he  had  written  a  book? 

The  manager  of  a  large  coal-mining  company 
operating  many  mines,  remarked:  "Coal  mining 
has  got  to  get  over  the  trick  of  selling  coal  at  ten 
cents  a  ton  under  the  other  fellow  and  then  expect- 
ing us  out  on  the  job  to  take  it  out  of  the  men." 

The  electrical  man  will  not  have  such  tasks  come 
to  his  hands.  The  rates  for  electricity  are  stable, 
and  set  by  a  public  service  commission.  The  elec- 
trical man-in-between  will  not  be  called  upon  to  do 
the  things  which  are  asked  of  a  coal  mining  man. 
The  scholars  seem  unconscious  of  these  differences. 

The  electrical  man,  needing  a  knowledge  of  a 
science,  is  more  likely  to  have  come  into  that  line  of 
work  at  least  partly  trained  in  an  engineering  school 
and  with  not  as  fixed  an  outlook  on  his  work  as  a 
coal  man  who  starts  in  as  a  boy,  getting  all  his  train- 
ing in  work  where  he  acquires  all  the  handed-down 
philosophies  of  that  industry  and  nothing  else.  To 
the  electrical  man-in-between  with  his  different  train- 
ing it  might  be  irksome  to  do  things  which  the  coal 
man  would  accept  as  natural  and  right. 

There  is  a  Gaussian  curve  of  shading  differences 
as  you  pass  from  industry  to  industry  of  what  the 
man-in-between  is  expected  to  know  and  to  be  able 
to  do.  Within  each  industry  there  is  a  Gaussian 
curve  which  has  narrower  limits  and  which  conforms 
to  a  median  line  of  philosophy  for  that  industry. 
The  closer  any  individual's  philosophy  conforms  to 
that  median  line,  the  more  easily  will  he  fit  in. 

Coal  mining,  for  instance,  even  by  law  requires 
a  "practical"  man-in-between  who  has  had  years  of 
training  as  a  laborer  in  the  mines.  There  is  no 
common  knowledge  of  his  biggest  problem,  that  of 
human  engineering.  The  colleges  have  not  taught 
it  along  with  the  teaching  of  the  elastic  limits  of 
materials  or  the  capacity  of  machines.  The  personal 
need  of  self-preservation  of  any  college  graduate 
who  is  out  of  touch  with  the  median  line  of  philos- 
ophy will  move  him  to  seek  another  line  where  his 
own  character  can  fit  more  easily. 

Meanwhile  the  individual  misfits  perched  along 
some  extreme  end  of  a  Gaussian  curve  and  the  tink- 
ers out  on  the  job,  using  old  tools  and  longing  for 
new,  smile  acutely  over  that  story  from  the  mines: 

"Evan.  Would  you  rather  be  killed  in  a  collision 
or  an  explosion?" 

"Well,  Thomas,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  be  dead 
anyway,  but  what  is  the  difference?" 

"Well,  if  you  do  be  killed  in  a  collision,  there  you 
are.  But  if  you  do  be  killed  in  an  explosion,  where 
the  'ell  are  you?" 


Being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  — 


Shadows  of  the  Christ 


who  have  ventured  into  the  groaning, 
hunger-shadows  beyond  the  Rhine,  in  these  lean 
unhappy  days  of  "Sturm  und  Drang"  called 
peace,  have  found  few  spots  as  peaceful  as  the 
placid  little  capital  of  the  Thuringian  .-tates, 
Weimar,  "where  old  Goethe  lies. — "  where  "die  gute 
Amalia"  held  her  rural  court,  and  where  one  may  still  find 
certain  quaint  silhouettes  of  dignified  ladies  and  courtly 
gentlemen,  cut  from  black  paper  and  pasted  on  cardboard 
by  the  young  Goethe  himself. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  vanished  court  of  Weimar  with 
its  ribbons  and  velvet  and  flowering  waistcoats  and  silk  hose, 
to  the  raucous  clash  and  clamor  of  industrial  Germany  to- 
day, its  post-revolutionary  revolutions,  its  gaunt  destitution, 
its  chaos,  its  demoralization !  And  yet.  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
art  survives.  Not  merely  the  newer  gaudiness  of  jangling 
dissonances  and  rectangles.  Not  merely  jigging  cubes  and 
angry  triangles  stabbing  the  eye  and  offending  the  sense 
with  their  battalions  of  hectic  hues  and  bizarre  confusion. 
Not  merely  the  pathological  grotesquerie  of  dadaism  im- 
ported from  Paris.  Not  merely  frightful  cartoons  of  naked 
souls,  grief-harrowed,  hopeles?,  and  writhing  in  the  torment 
of  the  damned,  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  war.  Also, 
here  and  there,  lighting  the  gloom  with  the  serenity  of  more 
peaceful  days,  are  glorious  achievements  in  symbolic  drama 
and  stage-craft,  and  the  purer,  patient  challenge  of  deep 
religious  fervor. 

Young  Germany  is  tenaciously  demanding  a  better  world, 
determined  in  the  face  of  bitter  realities  to  dream  it  into 


existence.  And  among  the  younger  artists  none  is  more 
daring,  more  sincere  and  moving  then  Melchior  Grossek, 
whose  silhouettes  of  the  New  Testament  are  reproduced 
on  this  and  following  pages.  After  he  left  the  army,  and 
before,  Grossek  turned  to  art  for  release  from  the  insuffer- 
able world  about  him  and  found  a  means  of  expression  for 
his  skilful  pen  knife  and  mastery  of  line  in  new  experiments 
in  the  old,  stiff  medium  of  silhouette — experiments  which 
he  has  been  enabled  to  continue  at  the  Art  School  at  Munich 
through  the  generosity  •  of  American  friends. 

He  soon  discovered  that  Goethe  and  his  successors  had 
not  developed  the  possibilities  for  rhythm,  for  expression  of 
subtle  emotion  latent  in  the  silhouette.  With  a  sense  of 
form  and  movement  almost  as  acute  as  that  of  the  modeler 
in  clay,  Grosfek  contrived  in  time  to  make  his  paper  speak, 
to  cut  beauty  from  blankness,  and  to  make  sermons  in 
shadows  as  they  had  never  been  made  before.  With  a  sure 
instinct  he  turned  his  pen  knife  and  his  wit,  not  to  the 
dainty  sprightliness  of  the  pixies,  as  did  Dieffenbach  before 
him,  not  to  the  dancing  elves  and  tripping  fairies  of  before 
the  war,  but  rather  to  the  deeper  notes  of  human  struggle 
and  pathos  and  grandeur,  and  especially  to  the  portrayal 
of  the  more  serene  and  poetic  moments  of  the  greatest  human 
drama  of  the  ages — the  story  of  Christ. 

Here,  in  his  shadow  pictures  of  Christ  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  is  a 
quietness,  a  serenity,  a  gentleness  that  is  almost  gay,  as  of 
one  who  has  plumbed  the  depths  of  peace  beneath  surface 
tempests.  B.  D.  A. 
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Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  be- 
fore thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son  ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants 


Bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it,  and  let 
us  eat  and  be  merry.  For  this  my  son  is  dead, 
and  is  alive  again  ;  he  teas  lost  and  is  found 


Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  and 
'was  baptized  of  John  in  Jordan.  And 
straightieay  coming  up  out  of  the  ieater> 
he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Spirit 
like  a  dove  descending  upon  him.  And 
there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying, 
"Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased." 


The  Coming 

By  MARY  BRENT   WHITESIDE 


He  may  not  come  again,  yet  will  He  send 

A  younger  brother,  who  shall  be  our  friend. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  modest  signs  to  show 

The  quiet  way  that  he  will  go; 

How  can  we  know? 

Once  there  were  thorns,  but  would  we  find  them 

now — 
The  shadow  of  them on  his  brow? 

Grim  paving  stones  shall  know  his  feet. 

And  in  the  street. 

From  upper  Broadway,  going  down 

To  Chinatown. 

He  will  find  friends,  "I  walked  with  them. 

One  morning  in  Jerusalem." 

And  facing  sin,  his  lips  will  smile  and  say. 

To  some  frail  woman  of  the  scarlet  way. 

In  words  that  are  still  marvelled  at,  today, 

"Go,  sister,  nor  do  I  condemn." 

But  when  men  ask  for  miracles;  to  see 

Some   loved    form    loosened    from   the   chains   of 

death; 

His  mind  will  turn  again  to  Nazareth, 
And  "If  they  seek  these  greater  things  of  me, 
"There  must  be  greatness  in  their  souls,"  says  he. 

• 

I  like  to  think  he'll  walk  in  country  lanes  in  spring. 
And   touch  the  sweet  white  hedge-rose  with  his 

hand, 

W^iile  timid  things  that  creep,  and  things  that  sing 
On  jewelled  branch,  or  flashing  wing. 
Will  understand. 

And  brush  his  fingers,  looking  in  his  eyes, 
With  bright,  but  inarticulate  surprise. 
And  he  •will  whisper,  as  he  used  to  do, 
"O    little    furred    and    feathered    creatures;    ages 

through, 
"My  heart  has  claimed  you  for  its  brothers,  too." 

Still  will  men  say,   "Is  this  an  avatar, 

"Who  enters  Boston  in  a  motor  car, 

"And  hurls  no  fierce  denunciations  from  afar?" 

And  hear  his  answer:   "All  things  pass; 

"It  were  not  seemly  now  to  ride  an  ass." 

Yet  shall  be  banquets  with  the  publicans  again; 

Sleek  office  holders;  public  men; 

Lawyers  and  brokers,  and  at  ease 

With  all  of  these. 

His  lips  will  smile  at  doubtful  tale  and  jest. 

Responding  gently  when  addressed, 

While  only  his  deep  eyes  will  say, 

"Brothers,  there  is  a  better  way." 

And  only  his  own  heart  will  know 


The  kindling  glow 

That  warms  into  intensity 

When  in  a  secret  haunt  where  evil  sups. 

He  hears  a  drunkard  in  his  cups. 

Hail  him  as  "Brother!"  openly! 

And  when  the  very  humanness  of  him 
Turns  deep  weariness  of  mind  and  limb. 
He  will  climb  upward  in  the  dawn  again. 
Above  the  huddled  shadows  that  are  thoughts  of 

men. 
And    talk    with    glimmering    wind    and    flushing 

cloud. 

And  the  white  morning  star,   aloud ; 
Then,  after  an  immortal  hour  there. 
No  other  heart  but  his  great  heart  could  bear. 
He  will  return;  come  softly  down 
To  the  awakened  town. 
And  stop  beside  a  little  factory  girl — 
Her  brain  awhirl 

Writh  longing  for  some  silken  gown 
A  glittering  shop  displays; 
Thinking  of  way  a — 
And  he  will  whisper,  "That  soft  hue 
"Colors  the  dawn  clouds  through  and  through, 
"And  God  has  painted  them  for  you." 
Yet  might  he  quaintly  add,  "Had  1  the  gold 
"My  two  cupped  hands  would  hold, 
"Trust  me  to  buy  this  rosy  trifle  for  you,  too." 


Doubtless,  he  will  not  lack  a  roof  and  bed. 

But  pay  the  price  like  any  drummer  at  an  inn. 

And  when  his  morning  tasks  begin. 

Wearing  a  felt  or  straw  hat  on  his  head. 

Will  take  the  subway  or  a  bus. 

Like  all  of  us. 

And  we  may  sit  beside  him,  wondering  why. 

The  quiet  stranger  has  so  calm  an  eye! 

But  if  he  ventures  to  express 

Some  bold  opinions  in  the  press. 

That  win  the  world's  attention,  and  its  praise 

For  nine  long  days. 

A  voice  will  cry:   "How  can  his  words  be  good 

or  true? 
He  comes  from  the  same  city  that  I  do!" 

So  he  will  come  and  he  will  go, 

And  what  new  portents  shall  there  be  to  show? 

Only  a  pale  saint  of  the  latter  day. 

That  was  a  woman  of  the  scarlet  way? 

Perhaps  his  heart  will  be  contented  with  one  cry 

Of  "Brother!"  from  a  drunkard  when  he  passes  by. 


EDITORIALS 


HERE   we  are  giving   up   a  generous  share   of   the 
December  Graphic  to  our  report  for  the  year  as  a 
mutual  enterprise  and  putting  out  what  is  known 
callously  about  the  office  as  "the  editor's  annual 
scream"  (p.  245)  for  money  to  make  the  mare  go.    We  need 
that  money.    But  it  is  not  the  whole  story.    Time,  writings, 
letters    of    suggestion,    criticism,    cooperation — these    things 
from  friends  the  country  over  count  the  whole  year  through. 
And  nothing  would  mean  more  to  us  than  for  you  who  read 
this  column  to  send  us  by  early  mail  some  scrap  of  experi- 
ence, some  query  which  baffles  you  which  some  other  reader 
may  have  an   answer  for,   some   interesting   piece  of  work 
so  told  that  it  may  be  copied,  some  discovery,  some  anecdote 
with  a  human  content,  something  to  swap  with  others  in  the 
marketplace  of  the  common  welfare. 


T  LOYD  GEORGE'S  appeal,  in  his  swing  around  our 
L^  circle,  was  not  to  the  intellectuals.  He  failed  to  give  a 
keen  analysis  of  the  present  situation  in  the  Ruhr — in  Paris, 
London  and  Berlin.  But  his  speaking  drew  many  people 
who  would  have  roared  themselves  hoarse,  had  he  shouted 
that  Germany  was  down  and  was  getting  all  that  was 
coming  to  her.  Instead,  the  man  who  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world  is  identified  in  the  public  imagination  as 
war  premier  and  war  maker,  gave  such  of  his  hearers  a 
new  slant ;  the  slant  that,  as  former  Ambassador  Davis  put 
it  at  the  closing  meeting  in  New  York,  force  alone  cannot 
hold  what  force  has  won;  that  unless  the  United  States 
and  England  make  justice  and  right  again  living  realities 
in  Europe,  the  game  is  up.  Lloyd  George  echoed  the  old 
ethical  challenge  of  a  war  for  democracy  and  justice,  and 
applied  it  to  the  present. 

He  probably  disappointed  American  liberals;  he  didn't 
go  far  enough  or  hard  enough  or  explicitly  enough.  But  he 
opened  the  minds  of  many  people  to  the  need  for  waging 
peace  in  Europe,  for  the  same  reason  we  waged  war.  And 
that  was  the  important  thing. 


NEW  YORK  state  has  acquired  the  foundation  of  law 
necessary  to  support  a  thorough-going  and  constructive 
health  program,  according  to  her  state  commissioner  of 
health.  This  does  not  mean  that  New  York  state  is  the 
promised  land  where  no  infant,  pre-school  child,  school- 
child,  or  adult  suffers  from  a  preventable  or  curable  physical 
defect.  Far  from  it.  Much  labor,  sustained  by  devotion 
and  directed  with  intelligence,  must  be  expended  locally 
and  individually  to  rear  the  house  of  health  upon  that  legis- 
lative framework.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  in  one  state  for  a  time  the  disciples  of  Hygeia 
can  concentrate  on  the  goddess  herself,  instead  of  evangeliz- 
ing voters  and  legislators. 


Notable  among  the  recent  laws  which  have  contributed 
to  this  foundation  is  that  whereby  the  state  offers  a  sub- 
sidy of  50  per  cent  of  any  sum  expended  by  a  county  which 
does  not  contain  a  first  or  second  class  city  for  new  work 
calculated  to  improve  the  public  health.  This  bill  offers 
the  means  whereby  the  country-dweller  may  hope,  for  ex- 
ample, to  find  within  a  resonable  distance  the  advantages 
of  hospital  diagnosis .  and  care  which  his  city  friends  take 
for  granted.  In  the  town  of  Warsaw  this  hope  is  being 
translated  into  accomplishment.  Encouraged  by  the  state 
subsidy,  the  town  has  floated  a  bond  issue  to  provide  a  hos- 
pital, which  will  serve  as  a  medical  center  for  Wyoming 
county.  Cattaraugus  county,  scene  of  the  Milbank  demon- 
stration in  tuberculosis  and  public  health,  has  used  the  law 
to  tackle  rural  health  problems  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
logical  way ;  by  establishing  a  county  health  department  under 
a  full-time  medical  health  officer.  Wh'ile  the  county  health 
department  has  passed  its  experimental  stage  in  such  suc- 
cessful organizations  as  those  of  North  Carolina,  or  Ohio, 
for  example,  and  now  includes  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
rural  population  of  the  country,  it  is  still  sufficiently  rare 
and  untried  among  the  northern  states  so  that  this  pioneer 
New  York  venture  is  both  interesting  and  important. 


NEVER  mind,"  the  German  and  Austrian  mothers  told 
their  children,  "there  will  be  no  Santa  Claus  this 
year,  but  President  Wilson  is  coming."  Four  Christmasses 
have  passed  since  that  fleeting  beam  of  hope  which  came 
with  the  Armistice,  and  this,  the  fifth,  sees  Austria  helped 
to  her  feet  by  the  League  of  Nations  but  only  the  shadow 
of  starvation  deepening  over  Germany.  "Whoever  may  be 
at  fault,  it  is  not  the  people  who  will  go  hungry,  and  honest 
charity  inquires  no  further  than  that,"  said  Herbert  Hoover, 
endorsing  the  program  of  the  American  Committee  for  the 
Relief  of  German  Children,  which  is  underwriting  the 
return  of  the  Quaker  relief  workers  to  Germany. 

Throughout  the  past  summer  half  a  million  German 
children — selected  individually  by  physicians  guided  by  the 
instructions  of  a  central  committee — have  been  getting  a 
daily  cup  of  diluted  evaporated  milk  and  a  roll.  The 
German  government  provided  about  half  the  food  and  met 
all  overhead  expenses ;  local  committees  did  the  work,  co- 
ordinated in  a  central  clearing  house  to  which  the  Quakers 
turned  over  their  program  when  the  Russian  famine  called 
them  further  east  in  August,  1922;  American  groups  who 
have  been  supporting  efforts  to  feed  hungry  German  chil- 
dren for  the  past  three  years,  provided  the  other  half  of  the 
supplies.  But  with  winter  and  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
mark,  not  500,000  children,  but  two  million,  must  be  fed. 
At  two  cents  a  day  a  child  for  the  winter  feeding  period — 
November  5  till  April  16 — it  means  five  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  The  Quakers  have  gone  back  to  supervise  dis- 
tribution through  the  German  organization ;  the  German 
government  is  helping;  but  the  dollars  must  be  raised  in 
America. 
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'  I  'HE  American  Legion  has  shown  commendable  in- 
1  telligence  in  the  way  it  has  set  out  to  help  the  children 
of  sen-ice  men.  Its  first  move  was  to  provide  at  the  1922 
convention  for  a  committee  to  study  the  subject.  As  a 
result,  this  year's  resolutions  call  for  continued  study  of  the 
Legion  "toward  the  care,  education  and  training  of  the 
dependent,  orphan  children  of  all  service  men."  The  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  and  responsibilities  is  to  be  related 
to  the  work  being  done  by  ''all  approved  public  and  private 
agencies  engaged  in  child  welfare  work;"  it  is  also  to  be 
related  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  students  of  child  wel- 
fare as  to  what  is  the  soundest  approach  to  the  job  of 
helping  children.  The  resolutions  specify  that  "wherever 
conditions  permit,  the  integrity  of  the  home  shall  be  main- 
tained in  order  that  the  children  of  the  same  family  be 
kept  together  and  left  in  the  care  of  their  own  mother,  and 
to  this  end  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  adequate 
'mothers  pension  laws.' 

"Where  it  is  impossible  for  children  to  be  maintained  in 
their  own  homes,  and  after  most  careful  and  thorough 
examination  and  investigation  of  all  surrounding  circum- 
stances where  it  is  found  that  individual  children  seem 
adapted  and  appear  to  fit  into  the  home  life  of  certain 
families  who  desire  to  care  for  them,  such  children  shall 
be  placed  in  foster  homes.  This  shall  be  done  only  when 
the  Legion  is  in  a  position,  through  local  posts  or  other- 
wise, to  effectively  and  carefully  follow  up  such  children 
and  families  and  thus  safeguard  their  welfare. 

"That  provision  be  made  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  regional  home  schools  that  may  be 
used  as  clearing  houses  to  take  care  of  children  who  cannot 
be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  and  foster  homes  or  in 
other  ways  provided  the  establishment  of  such  regional 
home  schools  to  be  fostered  by  the  Legion.  .  .  .  That  such 
regional  home  schools  be  organized  on  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  'cottage  plan'." 


guaranteed  to  all  Americans,  the  Klan  might  as  well  suppress 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  commissioner  order  that 
Indian  dances  be  abandoned. 


DO  Americans  realize  that  we  have  only  three  months 
more  in  which  to  save  Indian  culture?  This  question 
may  sound  extreme.  It  is  intentionally  so.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  if  the  threat  contained  in  the  "Message"  to 
all  Indians,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs  on  February  24,  1923,  is  carried  out,  there 
will,  after  February  1924,  be  no  Indian  ceremonials.  As 
all  genuine  Indian  life,  even  when  in  process  of  adaption 
and  change,  centers  in  these  so-called  "dances" — which  are 
really  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  expression  of  a  religion 
quite  as  instinctive  and  far  more  traditional  than  the  white 
man's — their  suppression  will  inevitably  be  a  body  blow  to 
Indian  culture  in  general. 

If  Presbyterians  or  Methodists  or  any  other  sect  were 
suppressed  by  public  mandate,  in  the  sense  of  being  for- 
bidden the  exercise  of  their  cult,  they  would  presumably 
remain  not  only  Christians  but  all  the  other  things  they 
had  been :  among  others,  artists,  song  writers,  poets,  ath- 
letes. Free  Masons,  Phi  Beta  Kappas,  and  moral  beings. 
But  the  Indian  runs,  far  more  than  the  white,  on  a  single 
track.  His  religion  is  really,  not  merely  theoretically,  one 
piece  and  substance  with  his  life.  It  expresses  with  great 
beauty  and  intensity  his  unity  with  God  and  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  in  so  doing  involves  the  whole  cluster  of  esthe- 
tic and  moral  reactions  which  we  call  a  culture.  Poetry, 
song  and  music,  decoration,  costume  and  symbolism,  all 
are  interconnected  with  these  Indian  ceremonies  which  Mr. 
Burke's  order  would  eliminate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  constitution  means  anything,  and  religious  liberty  is 


AN  Indian  may  or  may  not  be  a  Christian,  as  a  white 
man  may  or  may  not  be.  The  point  is  that  if  his 
dances  are  eliminated  he  cannot  be  an  Indian.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Pueblos,  some  of  whose  ceremonies  are  described 
on  p.  252.  Every  Pueblo  boy,  in  early  childhood,  is  initiated 
with  rites  which  have  almost  a  baptismal  significance  into 
a  secret  fraternal  society,  whose  elder  members  immediately 
begin  to  instruct  him  in  what  an  Indian  boy  should  know. 
Along  with  the  secrets  of  his  special  order,  which  he  is 
bound  to  respect  like  his  life,  he  is  taught  honor  and  loyalty. 
With  the  fine,  free,  agile  movements  of  the  dance,  he  is 
given  the  sternest  physical  discipline.  In  the  dance  chorusses 
he  learns  how  to  sing,  and  how  to  make  poems  and  songs — 
one  in  the  Indian  mind.  The  painting  of  his  body,  the 
fabrication  and  wearing  of  his  costume,  these  are  again 
artistic  and  esthetic  expressions.  The  paraphernalia  of 
the  dance — prayer  meal,  prayer  plumes,  gourd  rattles  and 
the  like — are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  paraphernalia  used 
in  Christian  ceremonies.  And  when  the  beautiful  corn  cere- 
mony, with  its  hundreds  of  participants,  takes  place  in  Santo 
Domingo,  or  the  Shalako  fills  Zuni  with  devout  worshippers, 
then  not  only  the  actual  dancers  but  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  pueblo  feels  an  enhanced  communion  with 
the  universe  and  with  his  fellow  Pueblos.  By  virtue  of 
the  ritual,  he  is  again  confirmed  in  his  deep  ties  with  the 
Earth  Mother,  he  is  again  assured  that  only  by  his  spiritual 
adhesion  to  something  immaterial,  can  he  maintain  his  foot- 
ing in  the.  material  world. 

Of  course  there  are  some  half-educated  Indians,  like  the 
Hopi,  so  much  quoted  by  the  people  who  wish  to  suppress 
the  Snake  dance,  who  forswear  their  own  heritage.  We 
have  seen  half-educated  Harvard  or  Bryn  Mawr  students 
squirming,  on  their  return  to  the  paternal  roof,  in  reaction 
against  family  customs.  Fully  educated  Indians,  though 
they  may  not  believe  all  that  their  fathers  did,  any  more 
than  the  modern  New  Englander  believes  all  the  tenets 
of  the  Puritans,  have  a  deep  respect  for  their  heritage  and 
its  significance.  They  know  that  it  can  no  more  be  abolished 
by  order  than  patriotism,  or  monogamy,  or  any  other  tribal 
instinct  maintained  by  social  consent.  Only  the  processes 
of  time,  tempered  by  scientific  knowledge,  can  transform  an 
Indian  ceremony  into  something  less  of  magic  and  more 
of  esthetic  or  dramatic  expression. 

This  is  already  happening  in  some  of  the  tribes,  and  Indian 
dancing  in  a  few  places  is  being  done  for  a  price — like 
Russian  or  any  other  sort  of  folk  dancing.  Mr.  Burke 
apparently  maintains  that  Indians  alone,  of  all  Americans, 
may  not  exploit  their  ancient  customs.  Considered  from  the 
angle  of  the  white  American  spectator,  such  exhibitions,  and 
still  more  the  really  religious  ceremonies  which  he  may  have 
the  good  fortune  to  see,  are  an  absolutely  unique  and  price- 
less American  heritage.  They  are  not  only  our  only  native 
folk  expression,  of  incalculable  creative  stimulus;  they  are 
one  of  the  most  ancient  folk  expressions  which  still  exist  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  of  vast  importance  to  all  scientific 
students  of  man  and  his  ways.  If  the  pueblos  were  in 
France,  they  would  be  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  over  which 
only  artists  and  scientists  would  be  allowed  to  squint  The 
American  method  is  other.  These  people  are  different 
from  the  rest  of  us.  There  are  more  of  us  than  of  them,  so 
they  must  be  wrong.  In  the  interest  of  standardization,  let 
us  force  them  to  become  like  us.  (Continued  on  page  284) 
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THE  YEAR  ENDED 

1922-23 

During  the  past  twelve  months  we  have — 

Transmuted  our  former  weekly  publication  scheme  into  a  twice- 
a-month  schedule  which  gives  us  solider  business  footing. 

Carried  over  our  body  of  readers  to  the  new  schedule;  renewal 
and  restorations  (joint  $5  subscriptions)  this  year  6,681  against 
6,741  for  the  year  preceding. 

Developed  a  sales  policy  for  the  joint  publications  at  $5  which 
has  proved  itself;  and  centered  on  that  to  the  exclusion  of  mass, 
circularization.  We  had  a  promotion  staff  of  from  one  to  five 
people  at  work  in  the  field,  in  city  and  regional  campaigns  and 
attending  conferences  at  a  cost,  $11,198;  receipts  $14,468;  field 
subscriptions  written  3,497. 

Secured  a  total  of  4,509  new  regular  joint  subscriptions — a  gain, 
of  2,065  over  the  year  before;  and  closed  the  year  with  a  "run" 
count  of  13,424  against  11,556  twelve  months  before;  a  gain- 
of  1,868. 

Invested  altogether  $29,517  in  promotion  of  new  subscriptions, 
and  took  in  receipts  therefrom  and  from  sales,  $30,476. 

Held  the  greater  part  of  our  college  and  high  school  ceurses. 
(where  The  Survey  is  used  as  a  current  text  or  for  collateral 
reading)  ;  4,523  short  term  student  subscriptions  against  5,186  the- 
year  before. 

Secured  1,154  new  Graphic  monthly  subscriptions  against  1,558- 
the  year  preceding,  but  at  a  third  of  the  cost. 

Wrote  a  total  of  17,017  subscriptions,  joint  and  Graphic  against 
15,944  the  year  preceding;  receipts  therefrom,  $60,005.24  against 
$54,960.47 — a  gain  of  $5,044.77. 

Held  our  advertising  well  in  the  change  from  weekly  to  twice- 
a-month  schedule:  $14,719  against  $14,826. 

Rehabilitated  our  departmental  editorial  staff  on  a  part-time- 
basis  and  for  the  first  time  in  three  years  were  able  to  keep  it 
intact  throughout  the  full  twelve  months. 

Brought  it  to  the  stage  where  it  is  functioning  admirably  in< 
departments  and  Midmonthlies  and  where  staff  work  will  increas- 
ingly enrich  the  Graphics. 

Brought  out  four  Special  Numbers.  Joy  of  Work  (January), 
Russia:  Dreams  and  Realities  (March),  Spring  Planting  (April),, 
and  A  Look.  Ahead  (National  Conference  Number),  which  gave 
distinction  to  the  year. 

Carried  on  the  enterprise  for  a  second  year  without  grant,  sub- 
sidy or  capital:  depending  on  commercial  receipts  and  contribu- 
tions to  see  us  through  as  a  self-contained  enterprise. 

Suffered  a  shrinkage  in  our  general  fund:  $40,316  against  $45,- 
587  the  year  preceding:  due  in  part  to  transfers  to  the  Graphic 
Fund  of  several  large  contributions,  and  to  the  falling  off  of 
small  contributors  who  had  come  to  our  help  in  the  emergency  of 
the  year  before.  1,079  cooperating  subscribers  (against  1,158  in; 
1921-22). 

Total   1,533  member-contributors  against  1,685  'n  1921-22. 
Cleared    an   overhanging  deficit   of  $5,500   in  the   Graphic   fund 
of  year   preceding   and   brought   Graphic   contributions   to   $45,000- 
for  1922-23  ;  $5,000  short  of  the  goal. 

Closed  the  year  with  a  tiny  balance  in  our  general  fund. 
Reorganized  our  budget  into  three  main  divisions: 
Survey   Associates   General 
Survey  Midmonthly 
Survey  Graphic 

which  segregates  our  publication  units,  enables  us  to  gage  their 
progress  toward  self  support,  and  clarifies  the  basis  for  our  appeal! 
for  non-commercial  staff  activities  and  for  development. 


See  pages  243,  245 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Fiscal    Year    1922-23    as    of    September    30,    1923, 
Certificate    of    Audit 

I.     SURVEY   ASSOCIATES    (General) 
Rtmxt 

Cc r.tr: :  _t: . :-: 
General: 

Large    Contributions    J24.473.00 

Cooperating    Subscriptions     10,790.00     $35,263.00 


with 


lad-strr     

Fort:—.     Jer.   :• 
Social    Practice 


1,384.33 


Profit  from 


obbing  and  Reprints. 


Jobbi 


$40,472.33 

1,244.90 

1,836.97 

34.57 

Disbursements 

Administration     $  7,316.25 

Membership     7,032.07 

Special   Editorial   Departments : 

Industry     $4,035.83 

Foreign    Service    1,122.93 

Communities     1,708.89 

Social    Practice    1.746.85 

Health     2.241.29 

Education     2.383.66       13,239.45 


$43,388.77 


27,587.77 


Surplus  for  the  year  1922-23  ...................... 

Deduct  allocation  to   Surrey  Midmonthly   1922-23... 

Sophs  for  the  year  1922-23   as  adjusted  .......... 

Surplus  to   September  30.    1922  ........  $284.26 

Defaulted    pledges    ...................  90.00 


$:-/:•• 

15.725.43 


Surplus  to   September  30,    1922, 
Surplus  on  September  30.   1923 


as  adjusted 


194.36 

$469.83 


II.     SURVEY     MIDMONTHLY 
Rerenne 

One  "half    of    new    subscriptions $11,860.67 

Tkree  quarters  of  renewed  subscriptions     23,473.07     $35,333.74 

1.266.96 

4.700.54 


Sales     

Adrertising     

Disbursements 

Administration      $7,316^8 

-' 


Editorial     15.413.10 

Subscription    Extension     11.421.67 

Subscription    Routine    2.638.42 

-mi;     3,536.32 

Deficit  for  die  year   1922-23 

Allncated   from   Survey   Associates   General 


$41.301.24 


57.026.67 


$15.725.43 
15.725.43 


III.     SURVEY     GRAPHIC 


SoBScniiCsssM: 

One  half  of  new  subscriptions $11,860.67 

One   quarter  of  renewed    subscriptions       7.824.34  $19.685.01 

Monthly    subscriptions    3.719.53 

•:ng     10019.13 

Graphic   Fund    45,000.00 

Dividends   on    Securities    382  50 

Newsstands    and    Sales 1,482.85 


s-    :;    U 


Disbursement! 

Administration     $  7,316-25 

-g     

Editorial    17.988.22 

Subscription     Extension 18.096.14 

Subscription     Routine 2,961.29 

Advertising     8 .349.97 

Newsstands    and     Sales 2.515.41 


•: .:.-:  H 


Deficit   for   the    year    1922-23 $1.941.48 

Deficit    for    1921-23 $4,500.04 

Advance     Expenditure     July     1 — Sep- 
tember    30.     1921 ."..1 2,023.67 


Total   Deficit   September  30,    1922 $6.523.71 

Defaulted     pledge 500.00 


$7.023.71 
Contributions  referred   for   1921-22 5,500.04 


Deficit  to  September  30,  1922,  as  adjusted $1.523.67 

Deficit  on  September  30.  1923 $3.465.15 

Unexpended  balances  in  two  lestiicted  funds  outstanding-  on  September  30. 

hare  been   disbursed  as  follows: 

California  Fund  $169.78  in  field  promotion  in  California. 
Foreign  Travel  Fund  $154.33  allocated  to  Foreign  Senrice  Fund. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    AUDIT 

We   bare  audited    the  accocnts  of   the   Surrey  Associates.    Inc..    for   the 
twehre  months  ended  September  30,  1923,  and  certify  that  the  above  state- 
;  ment  is  correct. 

October  27,    1923.  HASKIKS    *    SELLS. 


FOUNDERS  OF  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

WE   are   midway   in   our   endeavor   to   establish    Survey 
Graphic    as    an    illustrated    monthly    magazine— <as    a 
carrier  to  wider  reaches  of  the  public  of  the  things  The 
Survey   has   long   stood    for.     To   this   end   we   set  out 
to  secure  a  development  fund   of  $50,000  a  year  for  four  years, 
raised    by   means   of   contributions    put   without    restriction   in   the 
hands  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  educational  purpose  in  view 
in  the  same  way  that  gifts  would  be  made  to  a  college  or  university. 
The   experience  of  publishers   is   that  investment  made   in   any 
given  year  takes  from  three  to  four  years  to  reproduce  itself.    Our 
commercial    receipts    for    the    second    year   total    roughly   $35,000 
against  contributions  of  $45.000.     This  new  year  our  hope  it  mat 
they  will  match   dollar  for  dollar  the  Graphic  Fund,   and  mat  in 
the   fourth   year   they   will   become   the  major   factor   in   Graphic 
revenue.    Such  an  outcome  rests  first  of  all  on  completing  the  fund 
so  that  we  may  employ  it  to  best  advantage. 

Contributions  for  the  first  two  years  and  pledges  for  the  third 
are  acknowledged  below: 


Mrs.  George  D.  Pratt   

Mrs.  Henry  G.   Leach    

Mrs.  Willard  Straight  

Mr.  George   D.   Pratt    

Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  John  T.  Pratt 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Pels 

Miss  Lonla  Lasker  . .    

Mrs.  Emanuel  Rosenbaum   

Mr.  Thomas  L.   Chadbourne 

Mr.  Felix  Warburg   

Mr.  Paul   ML  Warburg 

Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager 

Dr.  John  RL  Haynes 

Mr.  V.   Event   Macy 

Messrs.  Adolph  &  Sam  Lewisohn.. 

Mrs.   Caroline  P.  McC ready 

Mr.  Alexander  M.  Bing 

Mr.  William  B.  Elkins 

Mr.  Dwight   W.   Morrow 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Swanton 

Mr.  Morton   D.   Hull 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine 

Mr.  Harold  Swift  

Mr.  William   F.   Cochran 

Mr.  Milton  F.  McRae   

Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest 

Mr.  Henry  Ittleson 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lament 

Miss  Ellen  S.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  Louis  Bamberger 

Miss  Ethel  Pew 

Miss  Florence  Sibley 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Rhoads 

Mr.  E.  J.  Reefer 


1921-22 
$10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
i  ,000 

I.OOO 

1 ,000 
1,000 
1,000 

I.OOO 
I.OOO 
I.OOO 

1,000 

I.OOO 

1,000 

I.OOO 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
250 

250 


1922-23  1923-24 

$10,000  $10,000 

5,000  5,000 

5,000  5/JOO 

5,000  5,000 


3,000 
1,000 

1,000 
I.OOO 
I.OOO 

1,000 

I.OOO 

I.OOO 
I.OOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

500 
250 
500 
250 
250 
250 


I.OOO 
I.OOO 
I.OOO 
I.OOO 
1,000 
I.OOO 

1 ,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
I.OOO 


500 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 


1 ,000 

250 
250 


$50,500      $45,000      $40,500 


T  AST  fall,  at  the  close  of  the  first  publishing  year, 
•*-'  we  had  a  shortage  of  $5,000  in  our  Graphic 
Fund.  We  wish  especially  to  acknowledge  the  sub- 
sequent gifts  which  more  than  rounded  it  out. 

PHIS  fall,  at  the  close  of  the  second  publishing 

•*•  year,  we  again  fell  short  by  $5,000  of  the  fund 

needed.    And  again  we  must  hope  to  find  friends  to 

complete  it,  as  part  of  a  four  year  constructive  plan. 

"VV7E  now  enter  the  third  publishing  year,  with 
W  $40,500  pledged  toward  the  needed  $50,000. 
Our  appeal  is  for  the  remaining  $9,500  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  when  investment  counts. 
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Ac  h  el  is,    Fritz 

Acheson.    M.    W..    Jr. 

Aekerman,    F.    L. 

Actors'    Equity    Association 

Additon.    Miss    Henrietta   S. 

Agnew,    George    B. 

Alnslie.    Miss    Maude 

Altken.    Miss    H.    Jean 

Allen,     Charles     Dexter 

Allen,    Mrs.    Grosvenor    N. 

Allen,    Mrs.    R.    C. 

Ailing.    Miss    Elizabeth    C. 

Almy,    Frederic 

Altschul.    C. 

Amberg,    Julius 

American   Child    Health    As- 
sociation 

•Ames,    Mrs.   James   Barr 

Anderson,    Judge   George    W. 

Andrews,     Miss     Lula     0. 

Angier,    George    M. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anthony,   Prof.   Alfred   Williams 

Anthracite  Bureau  of   Informa- 
tion 

Archer,    Mrs.    Joseph 

Arndt,     Mrs.     Rose    Louis 

Arnold.    Miss  Sarah    Louise 

Arnstein,    Leo 

Ashley.     R.    L. 

Associated   Charities,   Des 
Moines,    Iowa 

Atkinson.  C.    J. 

Austin,    Mrs.    Gertrude    B. 

Austin,    Louis   W. 

Austin,    Miss    Ruth 

B 

Baerwafd,    Mrs.    Paul 

Bailey,    Edward    P. 

Baker,   Jud-e   Harvey   H.   (In 

Memoriam) 

Baker,    Dr.    Hugh    Potter 
Baldwin,     Mrs.     Harry    A. 
Baldwin,    Dr.    Kate    W. 
Baldwin,    Miss    Rachel 
•"Baldwin,     William     H. 
Ballard,    Edward   L. 
Bamberger,    Edgar  S. 
Barker,    C.     W.    Tillinghast 
Barker,    Mrs.    Ludlow 
Barnard,    J.     Lynn 
Barnes,    Fred   A. 
Barr,    Mrs.    Harvey    A. 
Barrett,    Mrs.     Kate    Waller 
Barthlomew,    Mrs.    G.    F 
Barus,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   R        fell 
Baumgarten,     Mrs.     Mauu    R. 
Bayard,    J.    W. 
Bedal,    Dr.    Ad'-l'-c'd    C. 
Bedford,    Miss   Caroline 
Beer,    Mrs.    George    L. 
Bell,    Dr.    Albert  J. 
Bengtson,    Miss   Caroline 
Benjamin,    David 
Benjamin,    Edward    B. 
Benjamin,    Miss    Fanny 
Benjamin,    Paul    L. 
Bentley.   Mrs.    Cyrus 
Beran.    T. 

Bergen,   Miss  Bertha   E. 
Berle,   A.   A.   Jr. 
Bernheim,    Mrs.     Henry    J. 
Bettman,    Alfred 
Beyer.    Mrs.    Richard 
Bicknell.    Ernest    P. 
Biddle,    William    C. 
Bljur,    Miss   Caroline 
Bijur,    Judge    Nathan 
Bingham,   Guy   M. 
Bishop,    C.    S. 
Blair.    Henry   P. 
Blauveft.   Warren  S. 
Blenis,    Charles    R. 
Bloch,    Mrs.    Jacob 
Blossom,    Mrs.    D.    S. 
Blumenthal,    George 
Boewig.    Miss    Harriet 
•Bonbright.  James  S. 
Bond,    Jesse    H. 
Bookwalter,    A.    G. 
Boomsliter,    Mrs.    George    P. 
Borden,    Miss    Fanny 
Boulton,    Alfred   J. 
Bowers.    Mrs.    Martha  D. 
Bowker,     R.    R. 
Bowman.    Le   Roy   E. 
Bozarth,   Misa    Maud 
Brackett,    Dr.    Jeffrey    R. 
Bradley.     Richards    M. 
Brandeis,    Mrs.    Alfred 
Brandeis,    Miss    Elizabeth 
Branch  er.    H.    S. 
Brayton.    Miss    Frances 
Breckinridge,    Mrs.    John    C. 
Bremer,    Mr.  &    Mrs.    Harry   M. 
Brenner,    Mrs.    Victor   D, 
Brewer,    Mr.    &.    Mrs.    Joseph 
Brewington,     Miss    Julia    R. 
Britton,    Mrs.    Gertrude 
Bronson,    Miss    Margaret 
Branson,     Rev.    Oliver   Hart 
Brookings,    Mrs.   Walter   DuBols 
Brooks,    John    Graham 
Brown,    Burl.   S. 
Brown,    Miss   Dorothy   F. 


Brown,    Earl    B. 
Brown,    Thatcher    M. 
Brown,    Dr.   Walter   H. 
Brown,    Prof.    William    Adams 
Bruce,    Miss   Jessica 
Bruere,    Henry 
Brunner,    Edmund    deS. 
Buchanan,    Miss    Etha    Louise 
Buck,    William    Bradford 
Buehler,    Dr.    John   B. 
Buell.    J.    B. 
Bull,    Henry  Adslt 
Bumstead,    Miss    Ethel    Q. 
Burke's   School.    Miss 
Burleson,    F.    E. 
Burnett,    C.    E. 
Burritt,    Bailey    B. 
Burt,    Henry    F. 
•Bush.    W.    T. 
Buteau,    S.     H. 
Butler,    Amos   W. 
Butler.    Mrs.    E.    B. 
Butler,    Mrs.    Hermon    B. 
Buttenheim.     Harold    S. 
Byington.    Miss    Margaret  F. 


Cabot.    Miss    Mary    R. 

Cabot.    Philip 

California   Branch.    National 

League  for  Women's  Service 
Callahan.    P.    H. 
Camp.    Kinqsland 
Campbell.    Miss    Elizabeth    A. 
Capen.     Edward    Warren 
Carret.    Mrs.    J.    R. 
Carstens,    C.    C. 
Case.    Miss    Fannie    L. 
Case,    Miss    Lucy   A. 
•Castle,    Miss    H.    E.    A. 
Catlin.    Mrs.    D.    K. 
Catlin.    Mrs.    Randolph 
Chace,    Dr.    Fenner  A. 
Chadbourne.     William     Merriam 
{Chamberlain.    Miss    Ellen    S. 
Chamberlain,    Selah 
Chapin,    L.    F. 
Chase,   John    H. 
Chase.    Miss   Pearl 
Cheever,    Mrs.    David 
Chenery.    William    L. 
Chew,    Mrs.    Samuel 
Cheyney,    Miss   Alice   S. 
Chickering.    Miss    Myra    S. 
Chilhorq.    Mrs.    Mable    Lewis 
Child,   Dr.    Scott   P. 
Childs.    R.    S. 
Chittenden,    Miss   I.    L. 
Chubb,    Percival 

Claghorn.    Miss    Kate    Holladay 
Clark,    Miss   Anna    B. 
Clark,    Miss   Jane    P. 
Clarke.    Miss    Harriet    E.. 
Clayburgh.    Mrs.    H.    E. 
Cleaver,    Mrs.    Albert   N. 
Cleveland   Council   of  Jewish 

Women 

Cleveland,    Newcomb 
Clowes.    F.    J. 
Cochran.    Miss   Fanny  T. 
Codman,    Miss   Catherine   A. 
Coffin,    Mrs.    Henry   Sloane 
Cohen,    Harry  Z. 
Cohen,    Mrs.     Henry    S. 
Colbourne,    Miss   Frances 
Cole,   Miss  Jean   Dean 
Colman    Company,    J.   M. 
Colvin.    Mrs.    A.    R. 
Commons,    Prof.   John    R. 
Commonwealth     Fund,     New 

York    City 

Condon,    Miss    Mary   J.    R. 
Conklin,    Miss   Viola    Percy 
Conrad,     Miss    Laetitia 
Constable,     Herbert 
•Converse,    Miss    Mary    E. 
•Conynqton,    Thomas 
Cook.   Mrs.    Alfred    A. 
Cooley,    Charles    H. 
Coolidqe.    Mrs.    Dane 
Coolidge,    Miss    E.    W. 
Cooper.    Charles    C. 
Cooper,    Mrs.    G.    A. 
Cooper.    Miss-   Ruth 
Cope,    Mrs.    Walter 
Corn.    Mrs.    J.    J. 
Cosgrave,    John    O'Hara 
Council    of    Social    Agencies, 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 
Cox,    Erskine    H. 
Coyle,    Miss   Susan    Edmond 
Crane,    Mrs.   W.    Murray 
•Cravath,    Paul    D. 
Crawford,    Miss   Anne    Lathrop 
Criley.    Miss    Martha    L. 
Crocker.    Rev.    W.    T. 
Crook.    W.    Harris 
•Crosby.    Miss    Caroline    M. 
Cross,    Whitman 
Cummings.     Mrs.     D.     Mark 
Curtis,    Miss    Harriet   S. 
Curtis,   W.    E. 
Cushing.    Grafton    D. 
Cushman.    Mrs.    James   S. 
Cutler,    Prof.    J.    E. 


Dailey.    Miss   Dew 
Dale.    J.    A. 
Danforth.    Mrs.    H.    G. 


Daniels.    John 
Darling,    Mrs.    Byron   C. 
Davis.    Miss    Anna    N. 
Davis.    Rev.    Carroll    M. 
Davis.   J.    Merle 
Davis,     Mr.    &.     Mrs.     Michael 

M.,   Jr. 

Davis,    Otto    W. 
Davis.    Rev.    Ozora    S. 
Day.    Mrs.    George   P. 
Deacon.  J.    Byron 
Dean.    Mrs.   Sherman   W. 
Deardorff,    Miss    Neva    R. 
•Delano,    Frederic    A. 
Dennison.    Henry 
Denny,    Miss    E.    G. 
Denny,   Dr.    Francis   P. 
Department    of    Labor.    Olclanom 

City.    Okla. 
de  Schweinitz.    Karl 
Devine,    Edward    T. 
Dickie.    H.    A. 
Dickinson,    Mrs.   C.    P. 
Dillenback,    H.    B. 
•Dilworth,    R.    J. 
Dingman,     Miss    Annie    P. 
Dinwiddie,    C. 
Dobson.    William 
Dodge,    Percival 
Dodge,    Rev.     Rowland    B. 
Dole.    Rev.   Charles    F. 
Donaldson.  Dr.  &   Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Donnelly,   Thomas  J. 
Dore.    Miss   C.    J. 
Dorrance,    Rev.   Samuel   M. 
Dougherty.     Miss    Lucy    T. 
Dow,    Miss   Caroline    B. 
Dowd,   Quincy    L. 
Doyle,    J.   S. 

•••Dreler,    Miss    Dorothea    A. 
Dreyfuss.    Mrs.    Ludwig 
Drury,    Mrs.    S.    S. 
Duggan.   Dr.   Stephen    P. 
Dummer.    Mrs.    W.    F. 
Durham,    Mrs.    R.  E. 
Dwight.    Miss   M.    L. 
Dyckman.    Miss    Mary    L. 


Earle,    Miss    Louise    S. 
Earle,    Mrs.    R.    K. 
Eastman,    Fred 
Eastman,    Miss  Lucy   P. 
Easton,    William    0. 
Eaton.    Mrs.    Horace   A. 
Eaton    Company.    T.,    Ltd. 
•Eavenson.    Howard    N. 
Edgerton.    Charles    E. 
Edson,   John   Joy 
Edwards.    Miss    L.    M. 
Ehler.    George   W. 
Ehmann,    John 
Ehrman,    Mrs.    Alexis    L. 
Eisendrath.    Edwin    W. 
Eisner,    Monroe 
Eliot.    Dr.    Charles    W. 
Eliot,    Christopher     R. 
Elliott.     Edward    C. 
Elliott.     Dr.    John    L. 
Elsworth,     Mrs.     Edward 
Ely.    Miss    Elizabeth    B. 
Ely.    Miss    Gertrude   S. 
Ely,    Miss    Mary    G. 
•Emerson.    Miss    Helena   Titus 
Emlen.   John    T. 
Emmet.    Miss    L.   F. 
Ennis.    Mrs.    Robert    Berry 
Eno     Foundation    for     Highway 

Traffic  Regulation 
Evans,  Edward  W. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Jonathan 


Fairchild.    Milton 
Falconer,    Douglas   P. 
Falconer,    Mrs.    Martha    P. 
Fanning.     Mrs.    A.    L. 
Farley,    Robert   P. 
Farrand,     Dr.     Livingston 
Fechheimer.    Mrs.    Carl    J.  ' 
Fechheimer,   Mrs.  S.    Marcus 
Fechimer,    Mrs.    Henry    M. 
Fechner.     Robert 
Feiss,    Julius 
Feiss.    Paul    L. 
Fels,    Maurice 
Fels,    Mrs.    Samuel    S. 
Fergusson.     Rev.     E.    M. 
Ferry.    Mansfield 
Ficke.    Mrs.    C.    A. 
Fieser,    James    L. 
Fisher,   Galen    M. 
Fisher.    Mrs.    H.    H. 
Fisher,    Prof.    Irving 
Fisk.    Miss   M.    L. 
Fitch,    John    A. 
Fitts,    Miss   Mary   B. 
Fleck.    A.    W. 
Fleisher.    Arthur    A. 
Fleisher,    Mrs.    Florence 
Fleisher,    Mrs.    H.  T. 
Flentye,    Miss    Mae   Irene 
Fletcher.    Mrs.   J.    F. 
Floyd,    Dr.    J.    C.    M. 
Foley,    Miss    Edna    L. 
Folks,    Homer 
Foote.    Henry   Wilder 
Forbes,    Mrs.    J.    Malcolm 
Ford,    George    B. 


$10    Cooperating 
Subscribers 


Ford.    Mrs.    Richard   T. 
Forstall.    Mrs.    Nell    Lothrop 
Fosbroke,     Rev.     H. 
Fowler.    Mrs.    Margaret    B. 
Fox,     Hugh    F. 
Fradkin.    Mrs.    I.   H. 
Fraley,    Mrs.    Joseph 
Frank.    Henry    L. 
Frankel,    Dr.     Lee    K. 
Frazier.     Mrs.     Ray    E. 
Freeman,    Harrison    B. 
French.    Stuart   W. 
Freund.    Prof.    Ernst 
Friedman,    Herbert    J. 
Frissell,    Mrs.    H.    B. 
Frothingham.    John    W. 
Fry.    Mrs.    Emma   Sheridan 
Fuld.    Felix 
Fuller.    Mrs.    A.    C. 
Fullerton.    Mrs.    Kate   Spencer 
Furness,    Prof.    Caroline    E. 


Gale.    Mrs.    Charles   W. 

Gait.   J.    R. 

Gamble,    James    N. 

Gannett,    Frank    E. 

Gannett,    Miss    Ruth  Stiles 

Cans.    Mrs.     Howard    S. 

Gardiner.     Miss    Elizabeth    G. 

Gardner,     Rathbone 

Garford,    Mrs.    A.    L. 

•••Gates,    Mrs.    M.    E. 

Gatzert,    August 

Gavisk,    Rev.    Francis    H. 

Gavit.    John    P. 

Geer,    Robert   C. 

Gemberling.    Miss   Adelaide 

German,    Frank    F. 

Gibson,    Mrs.    Frank   A. 

•Gilbert,    Mrs.    Clinton 

Gilbert,    Henry   J. 

Gillin,    Dr.    John    Lewis 

Gilman,    Miss  Elizabeth 

Gilmore,    Miss    Marcia 

•Gimbel,    Mrs.    Bernard 

Glaser.    Julius 

Goldmark,     Misses    J.     C.     and 

Pauline 

Goldsmith,   Miss   Louise   B. 
Goodcell,    Mrs.    Henry 
Goodman,    Miss    Mary    A. 
Goodman,    Miss   Rose 
Goulder,    Miss  Sybil    M. 
Grace,    Miss   Virginia    Randolph 
Graeser.    Dr.    H.    R.    A. 
Granger.    Mrs.    A.    0. 
•Granger.    Miss    A.    P. 
Greene,    Mrs.    F.    D. 
Greene,    Samuel    H. 
Greenfield.    Mrs.    Albert    M. 
Greenough,    Mrs.    John 
Greenwood.    Ernest 
Grinnell,    Mrs.    E.    M. 
Gucker.    F.    T. 

Guibord,    Dr.    Alberta    S.    B. 
Guillou,     Mrs.     A. 
Guinzburg,    Mrs.     Harry    A. 
Guinzburg,    Mrs.    Victor 
Gulick,    Mrs.    Luther    H. 

H 

Hackett.    J.    D. 

Hagedorn.    Joseph 

Haight.    James    A. 

Hale.    Miss    Ellen 

Hall.    James    P. 

Halleck.    Mrs.    R.    P. 

Harbison,  Samuel   P.,    Estate  of 

Hargest.    William 

Harker,    Miss    Harriette    B. 

Harrington,    Mrs.    Francis    B. 

Harris,    Mrs.    A.    I. 

Harris,    Georne    B. 

Harris,   Thomas    L. 

Harrison.    George    S. 

Harrison,   Shelby   M. 

Hart.    Hrs.    Harry 

Hart.    Hastings    H. 

Hart,    Mrs.    John    I. 

Hartshorne.    Hugh 

Hass.    Miss    Alma    M. 

Hayes,    Prof.    E.    C. 

Hayward.    J.     B. 

Hebberd.    Charles 

Hecht.    George   J. 

Heinsheimer,     Mrs.     Edward    L. 

Heller.    Mrs.    E.    S. 

Hendricks,    Mrs.    Henry  S. 

Henshaw,    J.    M. 

Herrick.    Mrs.    J.    B. 

Herring.     Hubert    C.     (In 

Memoriam) 
Herscy.   Miss  Ada  H. 


Hersloff.    Mrs.    N.    B. 
Herz,     Mrs.     F.    W. 
Hill.    C.    D. 

Hill.    Mrs.    John    Clark 
Hill,    Dr.    William    Preston 
Hilles,    Samuel     E. 
Hillman,    Sidney 
Hills,    Mrs.    Jamas    M. 
Hinsberg,    Stanley    K. 
Hitch.     Miss     Rutn    A. 
Hitchcock.     Miss    Jane    E. 
Hobson,    Dr.    Sarah    M. 
Hodges.    Miss   V. 
Hodgman,    Mrs.    W.    L. 
Hodgson.    Mrs.    F.    G. 
Hoey,    Miss    Jane    M. 

Hoqqson,     W.     J. 

Holden,     Arthur    C. 
Holladay,    Mrs.    Charles    B. 
Holland,    E.    0. 
Holland,    Parke    D. 
Hollander,    Walter 
Hollingshead.    Rev.    George    G. 
Hollister.    Mrs.    Clay    H. 
Holt.    Colonel    Lucius    H. 
Hooker.    Mrs.    E.    H. 
Houghton.    Miss    May 
Howard,    John    R.,    Jr. 
Howe,     Edward 
Howe,     Mrs.     F.    J. 
Howell,    Mrs.    John    White 
Hulst.    George    D. 
Hunter,    Miss   Anna    F. 
Hunter,    Henry    C. 
Hunter,    Joel    D. 
hutchins,    Mrs.    John    Eddy 
Hutchison,    Charles    E. 
•Huyck,    Mrs.    F.    C. 
Hyndman,    Miss    Helen    W. 


Ickes,    Harold    L. 

Ingersoll.     Mrs.    Raymond    V. 

Irene    Kaufmann    Settlement 

•Irving,     Miss    Bertha    A. 

Isaacs.    Lewis    M. 

Isaacs.    Stanley    M. 


Jackson,    James    F. 
Jackson.    Leroy    F. 
Jackson,    Mrs.    Percy 
Jackson.    Mrs.    Willard    C. 
Jacobs.     H.     H. 
James.    Mrs.    Edward    Holton 
Jasspon.   Mrs.   W.    H. 
Jeffrey.    J.    W. 
•Jenks.    James   L. 
Jenswold,    Christopher 
Johnson,     Miss    Evelyn    P. 
Johnson,    Rev.    F.    Ernest 
Johnson,    Fred    R. 
Johnson.    G.    H. 
•Johnson,    H.   H. 
Johnson,    Miss    Rose    L. 
Johnson.     Miss    Selma 
Johnstone,    F.    B. 
Jones,    Miss   Amelia    H. 
Jones.     Miss     Helen    S. 
tJones.    Miss    Myrta    L. 
Jones,    Mrs.    S.    M. 
Joseph    Isaac 


Kanzler,    Mrs.    Ernest 
Katz,    Mrs.    Abram 
Kaufmann,     Mrs.     Raymond 
Keiser.    Mrs.    Frances    Kaercher 
Kelley.    Mrs.     Florence 
Kellogg,    Arthur 
•Kellogg,    Mrs.    Frederic    R 
Kellogg.     Miss    Harriet    I.     (In 

Memoriam) 
Kellogg.    L.    0. 
Kellogg.     Mrs.     Mary    F.     (In 

Memoriam) 

Kellogg.     Mrs.     Morris    W. 
Kelsey.    Dr.    Carl 
Kenderdine,    John    D. 
Kennard.    Miss    Beulah 
Kimball.     Miss     Martha     S. 
Kimber.    Miss    N.    B. 
King,    Delcevare 
King.    Mrs.    Edith    Shatto 
Kingsbury,    John 
Kingsley,    Sherman    C. 
Kirchwey,    George   W. 
Kirkbride.    Miss    Mary    B. 
Kirkpatrick.    E.    A. 
Kirkwood.    Mrs.    Robert  C. 
Klee,     Max 

Kit-inert.     Miss     H.    E. 
Knappen,    Judge   Loyal    E. 
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Membership  Base  of 
Survey  Associates 


Kaight.    Miss    Harriet    W. 
Konr..    Miu    C.    Maria* 
Kehe.    Mrs.    IrriM 
Keaklaad.     Ouicl     E. 
Kralik.  Jaliaa\H. 
Kunklf.    ElJ.Brt    C. 
Kursheedt.    Naaaal  A. 
Kurilieeilt.     Raised    S. 


Lameat.    Miu   E.    K. 
Lamsea.    Hits    Martha 
Laadmaaa.    Mitt   M.    V. 
Luc.   Mrv   J.   C. 
Laagdea.    Miu  Ellea  E. 
Li.siag.    Mitt    Gertrude 
Latkrap.    Hill  Julia    C. 
Litr.be,    Mrs.    6  in  bit 
Law.    B.    W. 
La»reace.    Miss    Sank 
Lawrence.    Rev.    W.    A. 
Law-tea.     Fentea 
Leadbetter.    Kits    Flereaee    E. 
Leaaiie  fer   Political   Edneatiea. 

Nrw    Y»rk    CiTj 
Laavaas.    Rebert    F. 
LM.    MIES    Alice 
LM.     Mrv.    Francis    H. 
Lee,    Perter    R. 
Lte.    Tkemas 
Laemiag.    Mrs.    TkMias 
Lekmaa.    Inria    F. 
Leemar..     Mrs.     Inrief 
Letter.     Mitt    Esther 
Lorn.     Miss     Elisabeth 


Maak.    Miss    Margaret    C. 

Maverick.     L.    A. 

Mayer.    Mrs.    Levy 

Mayer.    Leuis 

Mead.   Mr.   &.   Mrs.    Gefrgt  H. 

Merria.    Prtf.    Brae*    L. 

Mtakcr,.     Mrs.     M. 

Merrill.    Charles    C. 

Merrill.    Mrs.    Jeha 

Merrill.    Rev.    William   P. 

MerQ.    Mrs.    Oscar 

•  .null.     Darwie    J. 

Metcalf.    Irriae.    W. 

Miekle.    MB.   Edit* 


Phillici.    Fred    A. 

Phillips.    Mrs.    Jaektea   Celt 

Pincbet.     Hea.    Grferd 

Pinchet.    Mrs.    Miatara 

•Piakliaia.    Mrs.    H.    E. 

Pin*.    Mr.    i.    Mrs.    J.    Arthur 

Pisc-hel.    Mrs.     Kaspar 

Plant     Bikirt 

Ptayter.   Mist  Ckartette   S. 

Polithek.     Mrs.     Victor 

Pellak.    Mrs.    J.    A. 

Paajmay.    Dr.    Ralpk    H. 

P«rter,    A.   J. 

Perter.    lira.    Janes    F. 

Paituaeld.    W.    H. 

Pavad.    Reaeae 

Pawlitea.   Charles   F. 

Pratt.    C.    H. 

Pratt.    Joha   T. 

Preatiu.    F.    F. 

Preatist.    Mrs.    S.    R. 

Price,    Miss    Blaiche   D. 

Prisk.    Charles    H. 

Prior.     Edward 

Pryer.    Mist   Emily   M. 

Publicity    Cemmittee.     Nalieatl 

Beard.    Y.    W.    C.    A..    Hew 

Yerk  City 
Pahlieity    Deaf-.    Detroit   Cem- 

•  unity    Faad 


Sealer.    Max 
Skaalakja..    Miaa   Amelia 
Sharp.    Mrv   A.    B. 

Sharp.    Mrs.  W.    B. 
Shaw.    E.    C. 
Shaw.    Dr.    H.    A. 
Sheffield.    Mrv    Ada    t. 
Skeeard.   Mitt  Harriet   f.. 
Saermaa.    duties    A. 
tbmmaa.  Mitt  Ceriaae  A. 
SaMaa-y.  Jeha  R. 
Skfcptv    Mrv   Sam    M. 
SJatey.   F.    Harper 
SaMcy.    Hinm    W. 
Sicker.    Oadley    D. 
Siteex..    F.  A. 
Smaaa.    Mrv    William 
Simkkovrtek.    Mrv    Mary   K. 
Simea.  Jeha 
Start.    Mrv    W.    S. 


Sissaa. 

Sk.inr.e 


Lewis.    Edwia    T. 
Lois.    Wilfred 
Likby.    Miss   Mariaa 
Libermaa.    Meyer 
UektM.  Miss  Grace  M. 
Liekmaaa.    Walter 
Lilhtaer.    C.   A. 
Liadsay.    Dr.   Samuel   MeCaa 
Lkryd.   Mrv   Jaseah   P..  jr. 
Lhryd.    M.    G. 
Lahiailiai     Mitt   Bella  W. 
Laeb.    Mrv    Arthar 
Laajaa.    Haa.    James 
Laajairt.    Rev.    L.    B. 
Laamis.    Miss    Alice    M. 
Lard.     Miss    Isabel     Ely 
Lariaa.    Au.utfjs   P. 
Lase».    Frederick  D. 
Law.    Jaha    W. 
Lavajay.    Mrs.    Allea.    Jr. 
Laveil.    Duaaess  A.   W. 
Laiawell.    Miss    Neva    M. 
Law.    Mr.    i.    Mrs.    Martia 
Laweasteia.    Salamaa 
Ladiattaa.   Miss   Katkariae 
Lakeas.    Hermaa   T. 
Lateamb.   Miss  Fhtreace  H. 
Lax.     Miss    Manoerite     M. 
Lyade.    Charles    E. 
Lyaa.    Miss   Bertha    E. 
Lyaa.    Mrs.    George   A. 


MacBride.    Miss   Betty 
MatDawHI.    Mr.   i.   Mrs.   E.   C. 
MacNanktoa.     Miss    Ajaes    B. 
MacTavisk.    W.    L. 
•McAlaia.    C.     W. 
McBee.    Mrs.    Ethel    Carle 
McCartle.    Daaiel   S. 
McCermirk.    Rt.     Rev.   Jafca    N. 
McDmell.    Miss    Mary    E. 
McDoBe.    Mrs.    Duacaa 
NcFaddra.    E.    S. 
McFartaad.    E.    W. 
McHeary.    Miss    I.   M. 
McHuek.    Miss   Rase  1. 
MrKd.rv.     Mrs.    A.    J. 
McLiafhlia.     Mrs.     A. 
McLeaa.    Miss    Faaaia 
McLeaa.     Francis     H. 
M cM aster.    Miss    Laaise 
Macaeil.   Seyre 
Magee.    Rn.    Jaha    G. 
Maadel.    Mrs.    Enaaael 
•aaies.    Dr.    M. 
Maaaheiner.    Rabbi    EuieM 
Maaay.    Fraak    A. 
Maaaaa.    Edwia   H. 
•arfcvra.    Mrv    Laois  C. 
Marfcnn.    Theodan    H. 
Marliaa.   Alfred    E. 
Martin.     Mrs.     A.     W. 
Martia.    Dr.    Lilliea   J. 
Masaryk.    Tfcamas    G. 
Massrliak.    Dr.    B.    H. 
Mastick.    Mrs.   Seabiiry 
*.    S.    T. 


Miller.    Mias   Aaaie 
Miller^    Mitt    Anbella    H. 
Miller.    Eraett    L. 
Miller.    Or.    Geerge    N. 
Miller.    Dr.    James    Almadar 
Miller.    Rev.    Liadley    H. 
Milwaukee    Childrea's    HlliHal 
"irrHI.    Wesley    C. 
MoCat.   Dr.    Barclay  W. 
Maatfert   J.    M. 
Meateemery.    Mrv    W.  A. 
Maedy.    Praf.    Herbert    R. 
Mean.    Mist    Alice    E. 
Mean.    Mrv   G.  A. 
Mean.    Mrv    Paal 
Mean.    Mies    Sybil  Jaae 
Mearekeate,   Dr.    G.   W. 
-Moot.    Adalbert 
Margaa.    Mrv    D.    E. 
Meraaaatara.   Albert   G. 
Meritea.    Hence 
Merris.    Mrv    Dave    H. 
•Marris.     Mrv    Hariuea    S. 
Mane.    Mrv    H.    M. 
Mertoa.    Mrv    Isaac    W. 
Metaji.    Judge   S. 
Mexe«y.   Mitt    Mary    E. 
Mallaaaark.   James 
Maafard.    Mrs.    B.    B. 
Muasell.    A.    E.    0. 
Mereeek.    Mrv    W.    L. 
Murphy.  J.  Preatica 
Mutgrave.    J.    T. 
Myerv    Miss    Jessie 
Myers.    Paal    N. 


Putaim.     Mrv     CkarVas    P. 
Pataey.    Miss  Eva  C. 

*~   »     *  ^   C  I  *  "^ 


Oval.  Mrv   James   E. 


Rabiaawitz.   Mrv  Aaraa 
RmactWa,   W.    L. 

Raaol.    Gastaa    C. 
Ran.    Miss    Margaret   E. 
Rath.    Jamas    A. 
Raak.    Mrv    Eaaek 

R&uh.     MtvrcBS 
RatwwB,    Mrs.    E.    B. 
Rector.    Miaa    L.    E. 
Red    Crass.   CleveUad.    Oaia 
Read.    Miss    Elizabeth    E. 
Dr.    R.    R. 

_    Mrv    JeraaM 
Miss  Hetaa  R.  Y. 
Reimer.    Miaa    Itakclla   A. 
Reaard.    Miss    Blaacaa 
Reaas.    Mrv   Gastav   A. 
ReyaaMs.    James    Braasaa 
Reyaalds.    Paal    R. 
Raabertk.    Mias   Raae   lafrad 

tkaadl.  J.'  Eajar 

Rice.    Mrv    W.    G..    Jr. 
Riekards.    Mias    Kathariaa   l_ 


. 

Smith. 
Smitk. 
Smrrh! 
Smith. 
Smitk. 
Smitk. 
Smitk 
Smitk. 


Mitt 

Dr.    Edward  0. 
•.    Miss    E.    Mabel 
Fraacis   Leais 

Miss    Elizabeth    H. 

Mitt    Helea 

Miaa   Hilda   W. 

James    A. 

Mrv   J.    6. 

Jasaa    L. 
I    Kaufmaaa.    lac. 

Mrv  S.   Lewis 


Tweedy.    R.    B. 
Tytea.    Russell 

U 

Uelaad.    Mrv    Aadreal 

Uterd.   Mr.   a.   Mrv   Walter  S. 

Uaited    Miae    Werfcan   af 

America. 

Uatermyer.    Mrs.    Samael 
Uataa.   Or.  L.  D. 


na    Dyke.   Ha*.   TB 

Vaa    Kara.    Miaa   Olive   0. 

Vaa    Ktoec*,   Mias    Mary 

Vaa   Maria.   D.   J. 

Vaaaier.    Mrv   Charles 

Vaa    Wiakle.    Mrv    Miu    C. 

Vanfkaa.   J.    C. 

Vaaaer.    Heary    C. 

Vermaat    Taaartalaili    Asaacia- 

VaiMa.   Mrv   H.  W. 
Vaael.    Frederick,    Jr. 
Vaster.  B.   G. 
Vase.    Mrs.    F.    P. 
Vraaiaaa.    Carl 


Tkeadare  Clarke 
Fraak  B. 
SaadWea.  Or.  OanrM 


Sekta.  Mrv  Jeha  J. 
Social   Workers   Clah.   latiiaaa- 
pelfc.    lad. 

Edwia   D. 


Seatkwortk.   Miaa  Mary  L. 
'~  t.   Miaa  Sank    G. 

Mr,      Rcr-r    E 

.    Mrs.    Aaaa    Girlie 
tpraaai.   Miaa  Aaae 
S:-i;.i       V  si     F  L-'T:! 


Staaky.    Mrs.    Phillip   B. 
Stark.    Mias  Sadie  L. 
Edward    R. 
Fred    M. 


Charles 
Nathaa.    Edgar  J. 

Nealley.    E.    M. 
Near.    Mitt    Mary    L. 
Netbitt.    Hits    Flereaee 
Newell.  Mrv   W.   A. 

Maw     Yerk     School    of     Social 

Work 

Nickers.    Dr.    William    H. 
Hicelay.    Miaa   Helea 
•Nieall.    Mrv    Bcaiamia 
Niade.    Gearoa 
Noaaaa.   Thamas  J. 
Harris.    Mitt    J.    Aaaa 
Nortk.    Miaa    Daratky 
Morlaa.    William   J. 


Scctu    Stf»:    i    Coil    Ca.. 
Ltd. 


O'Brien.     Dr.     Strakea    L. 
Ocksaer.    Mrv    A.    J. 
Oiilvie.    Mias   Nellie 
Olesea.    Mrv    0.   M. 
Oliakaat.     L.     W 
Oliver.    Sir    Themas 
Olmsted.   Frederick   Law 
Oryaaaat,    Raaert 
Oaeahym.     Mrv     Aaataka 
Ortaa.    Dr.  Sasaaae 
Osberae.    Miaa   Lacy  A. 
Oaera*.    A. 
Otis.    Rawlaad 


Page.     Dr.    Calvia     Gates 
Paiae.    Mitt    Hetea 
Palmer.    Mitt    Henrietta    R. 
Palmer.    Mitt    Kate    A. 
Park.    Rev.   J.    Edgar 
Parker.    Mrs     Gerdea 
•Parteav    Mist   Emma 
Pats.    Mrv    Jam« 
Paxtmen.    «  sj   Ckirlette  W. 
Patrick,    Mist  Sir:    L. 
Paitiaoe.     Mitt    Ereetti:: 
Pautliad.    Fred!   Z. 
Pr-eo4y.    \irasr-j5   S. 
Peabedy.   Praf.    Fraacis   6. 
Pearre.     Dr.     R.    M. 
Peart.    Cemaaistiaaer    William 
Peixotta.    Dr.    Jessica    B. 
Peaa.    W.    F. 
Prekiat.    Miss    Emiry   S. 
Peraaas.   W.    Fraak 
Peskiad.    Dr.    A. 
Patera.  Praf.    Iva   L. 

ea.    Dr.    F  edm ilk 
•f.    Mrv   Fnak  A. 

».  C.   W. 
Philadelphia    Secity   for  Orgaa- 
iziag    Charity 


E.    S. 

Raaaias.    Mrv    Fraacis   U.   Jr. 
Rebbias.    H.    M. 
Roberts.   Jeha    E. 
Robertson.    Mitt    Georgia 
t-Rebie.    Mitt    Amelia    H. 


Rabiasea.   Mr.  a.   Mrv   Loan)  N. 
Rebiatea.    Dr.   William   J. 

'Mrv   R.    H.    (la 
Dr.    C.    S. 

•isiafild'    Mrs.    Maaric* 
Rets.  Prof..  E.  A. 
Restkach.    Mrv.    Max. 
Rataa.    Mrv.  Samael.   P. 
Reasmaaien.    Re*..    E.    S. 
Bewail.   Miss  Daratky  C. 
Ruffaer.    H.    W. 
Restell.    Miss    Marie. 
Ratteate.  Carl  C. 
Ryan.   Rev..  Jaha  A. 


Saekett.    Miss  Mary   M. 
Salt.    Deaa. 
Sate.    L.    H. 

Sailer.    Raadalpk   C. 
Sailer.    Dr.  T.   H.  P. 
St.  Jaha.   Capt-   Arthur 
St   P>al   Aaaee  ataaa. 

M  is    L.r>    at. 


Harry   6. 
Saafcan.    Edward    E 
Saaateraaa.     Praf.     DwiakL 
Saadersca.    Rass   W. 
Saadferd.    Mist    Ru;k. 
Sapra.    Mirtoa    D. 
BaijaaL  Dr.  D.  A. 
Sartori.    Mrv    Jaseak    Fraacis. 
•Saal.    Charles    R. 
St.itf.    T-,^^CT    F. 
Sayre.    Mrv   F.   B. 
Sayre.    Krv    William    H. 
Sekafer.    Mrv    Edward. 
Sckieflelin.    Dr.    William    Jay. 
Sekiller.    Mrv    W.    B. 
Scklesiaier.    Mrv    Amaada. 
Sckaertle.    Marc   A. 
•Schanblam.    H.    E. 
Sckraeder.  Dr.   Mary  G. 
Sckayter.    Mias    Leaiaa    Lea. 
ScefieM.    E.    M. 
Seriptare.    Miss    B. 
Serymatr.  Mrv   J. 
Scadder.   Mist   Vida   D. 
Searte.    Mr.   aad   Mrv    R.  A. 
•Sean.    Miss  Aaaie   L. 
Sedawick.    Rev.    Theedarc. 
Selekmaa.    Bn 
SflH.    Mrv    Sal 
SeHfaua.    Praf.    Edwip    R.    A. 
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Star*.    Mrv    Hone*. 
ttlaaM.  C.  S. 

Stix.  Mrv   A.   L. 

M,l! 

Mitt   Ha 
J.   G. 
.    «aaut  B. 

Straus.    Mrv    Natkaa.    Jr. 
Straws.    Mrv    Reger 
Strauss.    Mrv    BirtkaM 
Street.   Elwead 
Stroke!.    Ckarlet  L. 
Stariiv   Mitt  L.    C. 
Starjit.    Mitt   M.    R. 
Sulltvaa.     Diaiel     Richard 
Snllivaa.    Fred    M. 
Sulltvaa.    Mitt    M.    Loaiaa 
SaNnm*.  Mitt  Mary  Tayler 
Sallkna.    Mrv   T.    R. 
Sam.    Dr.    A. 
Sutra.    Mrv    Lionel 
Sweet    Mrv   Carroll    Falter 


Tan.   Mrv    Leraea 
Taraell.  Mist  Ida  M. 
Tanaaj,    Praf.    F.   W. 
Tawaay.    G.    A. 
Taytor.    Mist    Aaaa   H. 
Tayaar.    Mrv   Gearaa  I. 
Tayler.    Miss    Gladys 
Tayter.    Praf.    Graham 
Tayler.    Graham    «. 
Tayler.    Mitt   Hataaa 
Tayler.    Mrv    Isabella    B. 
Tayler.    Rev.    Lrria-ttea 
Teller.    Mr.    4.    Hrv    SMaey 
Tatar.    Lacias 

Tkacaar.   Mrv  ArchifeaM  C. 
Tkaw.    Bea;amia 
Tkayar.    Geerre    A. 
Tkayer.    Hrv    Helea    R. 
Tbeaiat.    Mrv    Jerame    B. 

Theradike'.    Sturgit    H. 
Tkeraaa.   Mrv   W.    R. 
Tiemaaa.    Mitt    Editk    W. 
Tiemaaa.    Mitt    Elsie   C. 
Tilliaakast    Jeseak    J. 
Tippy.    Dr.    Wertk    M. 
Titfwerth.    Charles    G. 
Teae.    Praf.    A.    J. 
Tawae.    Mitt    Elizabeth 
Tewaaead.    Mat    Harriet 
*Tewatead.    J.    Bartaa 
Traitar.    Charles    H. 
Trask.    Mitt    Mary    G. 
Traat,    Mrs.    J.   A. 
Trawbridae.    Mrs.    A.    B. 
Tader.    Mrv    W.    W. 


U 

•BmmaVe      •*••»»•»»      «- 

Wadtwerth.    Mrv    Aaaattat    B. 

WaMe.    Miss    Alice 

Walker.   Mitt   Grace  T. 

Walaat   T.    Heary 

Walter.    Mrs.    C.    R. 

Walter.    Mrs.   Isaac   M. 

Ward.    Rn.    Harry   F. 

Ward.    Miss   Kate    M. 

Ware.    Re..    Edward    TwfcMI 

Warmer.    Geeree    A. 

Wanwr.    Artkar   i. 

Warrea.    Geeree    A. 

Watormaa.    Mrs.    Daisy   G. 

Waters.   Miss   Yssibella   G 

Watota.    Fraak    D. 

Wataea.    Mrs.    KatkariM  C. 

Weber.    Mrs.    Edward   Y. 

We*d.    Miss    Mabel 

Weikl.    Hiss   Addie 

Weil.   A.    Le» 

Weil.   Mrv   Sal. 

Weil,    Mrv   S.    M. 

Wellmaa.   Guy 

Wells.    Mi«    Katkerie*   Z. 

Weawte.    He*.    Charles   W. 

Weacett.    Ralak   W. 

West.   W.    L. 

Wetttat.    Miss   Mary  C. 

Wectiatt.    Lawn   G. 

Vastier    Mrv    G.    H. 

_aJer.  "airs.    J.    r. 
_™_.    Mm*   Mary   Phelps 
Wheeler.   Dr.  Tkeaaan 
White.    Darlaa   F. 
White.    Miss    Editk    M. 
White.    HaraM    F. 
Wkrta.    Miss    May  W. 
WktMmM.   J.    A. 
Whitman*     Mrs.    H.    A. 
WhttMy.   Prwf.    «.    Mrs.    A.    W. 
Whitwey.    Mm  Ckartotto   Aittm 
WkHtaman.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
WkrttM.    Mfcert   H. 
WhrWe.    Gearfe   V. 


witeax.   Miaa  Mabel   I. 
Wilder!    Miss  Caastaaca  P. 
Willcax.   W.    F. 
Williams.    Aaarry 
Williams.    Charles    O. 
Williams.    Mrv    Geane    B. 
Williams.    H.    A. 
Williams.    Mrv    Laan    K. 
Williams.    Mm    Maria 
Williv   Miaa   Uaa 
WHOM.   C.    K. 
Wilaoa.    Miaa    Mildred    W. 
Wieg.  Alkart   L. 
Wiaa.    Mrv    Charlotte    H. 
WimUar.    Mits    HOMO 
Wttttck,    William    A. 
Walbarst.    Dr.   A.    L. 
•Wolf.    Mrv    Albert 
Waif.    Mrv    Morris 
WoHf.    Mrv    W.    A. 
Weed.   Charles    Margaa 
Wood.    Mrv    In    Craeek 
Weed.    Mrv    Joseob    S. 


Weeds.    A.    F. 
We«4s.    Mrv    C    M. 
Wacltoy.    Mrv    Hf4e«   T. 
Warkmaa.   Miaa   Mary 
Wrhjkt    Dr.    iautkai 
Wrtakt.    William    Bwna*.    Jr. 
Wylie.    Miaa    Laura    J. 


.  B.   L. 


Zakrhk.it,  lima  Sana*  • 
Zarrmba.    Miaa    Clara 
7mmm».  A.  E. 


•    Gan  also  fa    General    Foad 

"    Paid    alsa    ria»rratmM      taikaiilpUaai 

t    Gan    alsa    ta    Gnvkie    Faad 

tt    Gare   alsa    t*    S«ial    Practice    Fnad 

t    Gave    alsa    ta     Industry 


IFund 


»enera 


($35,263) 

Chamberlain,     Joseph     P $1,000 

tde    Forest,    Robert  W I.OOo 

Rosenwald,    Juliui    1,000 

{Straight,     Mrs.     Wlllard 1.000 

Anonymous    500 

Burnham.    Mils    M.    A 500 

Cabot.    Dr.    Richard    C 500 

thatch.    Mrs.    Harold 500 

iLamont,     Mrs.    T.    W 500 

fLasker,   Miss  Fiorina  and   Mr.   Ed- 
ward   and     Mrs.     Rosensohn 500 

fLewisohn.     Adolph 500 

JtMacy.    V.    Ey«rlt 500 

tSibley.    Miss    Florence 500 

tWarburg,    Felix    N 500 

Harmon,    William    E 300 

Lee.    Joseph    250 

Woodward,    Dr.    George 200 

Bull,     Miss    Dorothy 150 

Upson.    Mrs.    H.   8 ISO 


$100  Contributors 

Anonymous 

Becker,   A.    G. 

Bonnell.    Henry   H. 

Bowen.    Mrs.    Joseph    T. 

Brown,    David    A. 

Brown,    James    W. 

Colvin,   Miss    Catharine 

••Converse.    Miss   Mary   E. 

Curtis,    Miss    Frances    G. 

Curtis.    Mrs.    G.    S. 

De  Silver.    Mr.  &    Mrs.   Albert 

Du   Pont,   tin.   Coleman 

Ford,   Mrs.   Henry 

Gardiner,    Robert   H. 

"•Golt.  Frederick   H. 

Goldsmith.    Mrs.    Alfred 

Lewis,    Mrs.    Theodora  J. 

tLewlsohn.   Sam   A. 

t-udlow.    H.   S. 

McCormlck,    Elizabeth    Memorial    Fund 

McCormick.    Mrs.    Medill 

McGregor,   Tracy  W. 

Mack.  Judge  Julian  W. 

Mason.    Miss    Ida    M. 

May.   Mr.   &    Mrs.   Walter  A. 

Men-lam.   Mrs.   W.    H. 

Meyer.  Alfred    C. 

Morley,    Frederick   H.    (la    Memoriam) 

Pollak.   Mrs.   Bernard 

Pope,   Mrs.  Wlllard 

•Post,    James   H. 

Pratt,    Mrs.   John   T. 

Preston,    Miss   Evelyn 

Pulitzer.  Joseph,  Jr. 

tRhoads.   Mrs.   Charles  J. 

Robinson,    Henry   M. 

Rosenberg,    Max    L. 

Sapiro.    Aaron    L. 

Scripps,    Miss   E.    B. 

Selling,    Ben 

Sherwin.    Miss    Belle 

Stevens,    Henry   G. 

Stone.    Mlsi   Ellen   J. 

(Swift.     Harold 

Volker.    William 

{Warburo,   Paul   M. 

Weeks.   Rufui  W. 

Burllngham,    C.    C $75 

La    Monte.    Miss   Caroline   B 75 

Rounds,     B.    S T       75 

Thum.    William    75 

tattlmer,    Gardner    60 

$50  Contributors 

Andrews.    Mrs.    W.    H. 
Anonymous 
Barbey.    Henry    G. 
Brewer.    Franklin    N. 
Carter.    Richard   B. 
Castle,    Mrs.    George   P. 
Chamberlain,    Mrs.    Joseph    P. 
Cole.    Mrs.   Arthur   H. 
D'Olior.   Col.    Franklin 
Dreier,   Mrs.    H.    E. 
Dreier.    Miss    Mary   E. 
Earle,   Mrs.    E.   P. 
Eldlltz.    Otto    M. 
Ford.    Mrs.   Bruce 
Giles.   Miss  Anne  H. 
Hazard.    Miss   Caroline 
Hlgglns,   Charles    M. 
Hilles.   William   T. 
Hoag.    Mr.   &    Mrs.   C.  6. 
Ives,   Mrs.    D.   0. 
Jackson,    Miss   Mary   Louisa 
Mack.   J.    W. 
Marston.   George  W. 
Mary    Hlllard    Society 
Milbank,   Albert   G. 
Moors,    Mrs.    John   F. 
Morse.    Miss    Frances    R. 
Newborg.    Mrs.    M. 
Norton.    Miss    Grace 
Noyes.    Mrs.   Charles    P. 
Oleson.   Dr.    &   Mrs.    Robert 
Peabody.    George    Foster 


Plnchot.    Mrs.    Gifford 

Pope,    Willard 

Potter.    Miss   Blanche 

Pratt,    Frederic    B. 

Pratt,    George    D.,    Jr. 

Rogers,    Francis 

Sayre.    J.    N. 

Schaffner,    Joseph    (In    Memoriam) 

Schaffner,    Joseph     Halle 

tSchwarzenbach,    Robert   J.    F. 

Sioussat.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    St.    George    L. 

Spingarn.    J.    E. 

Torsch,    E.    L. 

•*Townsend,    J.    Barton 

Vatlderlip,     Mrs.    Frank    A. 

Vincent.    George    E. 

Weil,    Mrs.    Henry 

Wlnkler.    Ell 

Wolff,    Mrs.  Lewis  S. 

$25  Contributors 

American    Rolling    Mill   Co. 

Anonymous 

Anthony.   Miss   Julia   B. 

Asher,    L.    E. 

Athey.    Mrs.    C.    N. 

Baldwin,    Mrs.     H.    P. 

Baldwin.    Mrs.    Ruth    Standlsh 

Ballantyne,  John 

cartel.    Miss    E.    H. 

Barus.    Mrs.    Carl 

Behrend.    Dr.    Otto    F. 

Bellamy.    George   A. 

Bender,    Mrs.    Inez   J. 

Bigger,    Frederick 

Bird,    Charles    Sumner 

Blackstone,    Mrs.    T.    B. 

Blaney,    Mrs.    Charles  D. 

••Bonbright,  James  S. 

Bookman,    C.    M. 

Borg,    Mrs.   Sidney 

Brooklyn    Bureau    of    Charities 

Brooks,    Miss  Bertha    G. 

Brooks,    Mrs.    Charles 

Bruere,    Robert   W. 

Bucher,    Mrs.    E.    S. 

Buckstaff.    Mrs.    Florence  G. 

Buell,    Miss    Bertha   G. 

Bunker,    George    R. 

Burnham,    E.    Lewis 

Burnham,    Mrs.    George,    Jr. 

Burns,    Allen    T. 

"Bush,    W.    T. 

Butzel,    Fred    M. 

Camp.    Mrs.    George    R. 

Chapin,    Miss    Caroline    B. 

Cheney.    Dr.    H.    W. 

Coe.   Dr.    George   A. 

Coffee,   Mrs.   Doris  H.   (In   Memoriam) 

Cole,    Edward    F. 

Conyngton,  Miss   Mary 

••Conyngton,   Thomas 

Cope.    F.    R.,   Jr. 

Counci     of     Jewish      Women,      Rochester. 

N.  Y. 

Crane,    Richard    T..    Ill 
"Cravath.    Paul    D. 
Curtis.    Miss    Isabella 
Gushing,    0.    K. 
Dakin.   Mrs.   Henry   D. 
Davis.    Miss    Betsey    B. 
Davis.   Dr.   Katharine  Bement 
de   Forest,    Henry    L. 
DeHoratiis.    Dr.    Joseph 
••Delano,     Frederic    A. 
Dell,    Rev.    Burnham    North 
Dennis,   Dr.   L. 
Diack.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    A.    W. 
••Dilworth.    R.  J. 
Doyle,    Nicholas   A. 
Du   Bols,  Mrs.   Anna   G. 
Ducharme,     George    A. 
Dunlap,    Miss    Flora 
Eastman,    Mr.    &.    Mrs.    L.    R.,   Jr. 
"Eavenson,   Howard   N. 
Eddy.    Sherwood 
Edwards,    William 
Enrich,   Mrs.  Adelaide  Price 
Elkus,    Abram    I. 
Ely,    Miss  Augusta  C. 
English.    H.    D.   W. 
Evans.    Miss   Anna   Cape 
Farnsworth,    Charles    H. 
Farrington,    Miss    Agnes    Elizabeth 
Far-well,    Mrs.    John    V. 
"F" 

Fleet.   A.    S. 
Fleisher.    Alexander 
Flexner,    Bernard 
Flower,    Mrs.    Anson 
Ford,   Mrs.  Edsel 
Ford,    Mrs.    John    Battlee 
Frank.    Walter 
Friedlander.  Edgar 
Fulford.    Mrs.    Gee.    T. 
Gage.    Lyman   J. 
George,    Miss  Julia 
George,    W.    D. 
Geller,    Mrs.    F. 
Gleason,   Herbert  P. 
Goodman,   Mrs.    Milton 
Graham.    J.    S. 
Gray,    Miss   Evelyn 
Griffith,    Miss  Alice  S. 
Groman.    Clinton    A. 
Hale,    Robert   L. 
Hall,    Mrs.    Keppele 
Hallowell.    Mrs.    F.    W. 
Harper.   J.   C. 
Hasten,    Mrs.    S.   M. 
Hatch,    Mrs.    P.    E. 
Hazard.    Mrs.    F.    R. 
Heard.    Mrs.    Dwight    B. 
Heinz,   Howard 
Henshaw,    Miss    R.    G. 
Hilton.    George 
Hirseh,    Mrs.   Alcan 


Hitch,    Mrs.     Frederic    Delano 

Hitchcock,    Mrs.    Lemuel 

Holt,    Miss    Ellen 

Houghton.    Miss    E.    6. 

Howland,    Mlsi    Isabel 

Hoyt,    Mrs.    John    Sherman 

Huyck.    Mrs.   Edmund    N. 

Hyde.    E.    Francis 

Ide,   Mrs.    Francis  P. 

Ingham,    Miss    Mary    H. 

Ingraham,    Mrs.    H.    C.    M. 

Jamison.    Miss    Margaret    A. 

Janeway,    Rev.    F.    L. 

Jewett,   Dr.   Mary   B. 

••Johnson.    H.    H. 

Kane,    Francis    Fisher 

Kelley,    Nicholas 

Kellogg,    Miss   Clara    N. 

••Kellogg,    Mrs.    Frederic    R. 

Kellogg,    Paul   U. 

Kennedy.   Prof.   F.    L. 

Kent.    Hon.    William 

King,    Mrs.    R.    F. 

Kleinstuck,    Mrs.   C.    G. 

Knapp,   Judge   Martin   A. 

Knowles,    Morris 

Kohn.    Robert    D. 

Koshland.    Mrs.    Marcus   S. 

Kuhn,    Mrs.    Simon 

Lawrence.    Mrs.    Charlotte 

Lewis.    Theodore   J. 

Llllle,    Frank   R. 

Linton,    M.   Albert 

Lippincott.    Miss    Mary    W. 

Loomis.    N.    H. 

Louis.    Henry   W. 

MacLeich.    Mrs.    A. 

••McAlpin,    C.  W. 

McCormick.    Miss   M.    V. 

McGrath,    James 

Mack.    Mrs.    Clarence    E. 

Macomber.    Miss    Bertha 

Madeira,    Mrs.    L.    C. 

Metzger,    David 

Miller,    Mrs.    F.    A. 

Miller,    Nathan    J. 

Moore,    H.    H. 

Moore.    Mrs.    Mary   Young 

Morgenthau,    Mrs.    Rita    W. 

Morrow,    Mrs.  D.   W. 

Nash.   W.    K. 

National   Federation  of  Post  Ofleo   Clerks 

Naumburg,   Walter 

Neill.   Charles   P. 

Norrls,   George    W. 

Noyes,    Henry   T. 

Odum,    Howard    W. 

Osborne.    H.    C. 

Paine,    Rev.    George    L. 

••Parsons.    Miss    Emma 

Patterson.    Mrs.     E.    L. 

Peabody,    Rev.    Endicott 

Perkins,    Roger 

Pitou.   Miss  Annie  J. 

Pope,    G.    D. 

Porter,    Rev.    L.    C. 

•Post.   James    H. 

Potts,  Thomas  C. 

Powell.  Thomas   Reed 

Price.    Mrs.   0.    J. 

Rafferty.    Fred 

Reynolds,    Colonel    Dorrance 

Richmond,    Miss  Winifred 

Robinson.    Mrs.    George   0. 

Rosenbaum,    Sellg 

Rosenberg,    Abraham 

Rosenfeld,    Mrs.    M.    C. 

Rothermel,    John    J. 

Powell,    Miss  Olive  B. 

Rubens.    Mrs.    Charles 

St.    Louis   Social    Workers    Association 

Saunders,    B.    H. 

Sayre,    Miss  Julia  A. 

••Schonblom.    H.    E. 

Schroeder.    Hyman 

Scon,    Mrs.    H.    B. 

Scovell,    Wellington    &   Co. 

Seabroek.    Mrs.    H.    H. 

Seager,    Mrs.    Henry    R. 

••Sears,    Misi   Annie   L. 

Sellgman.    Mrs.    Isaac    N. 

Senior,    Mrs.    Max 

Sisson,  Francis    H. 

Smith.    Marshall    D. 

Smith,    Miss    Mary    Rozet 

Spahr,    Mrs.    Charles   B. 

Stella,    Dr.    Antonia 

Stix,    Mr.   &   Mrs.    Ernest  W. 

Stix.    Mrs.   S.   L. 

Stoltze,    Mrs.    F.    H. 

Straus,    Mrs.    H.    Grant 

Strong.    Mrs.    J.    R. 

Swan,    Mrs.    Joseph    R. 

Swope.    Gerard 

Thaw,     Mrs.    William.    Jr. 

Thllo.    Miss    Frances 

Thornley.   William    H. 

Thorp.    Mrs.    J.    G. 

Tiffany,    Mrs.  Chariot   L. 

Tipple.    Mrs.    Albert    N. 

Titsworth.    F.    S. 

Todd,   Albert   M. 

Troup,    Miss   Agnes    G. 

Van    Sehaick,    John,    Jr. 

Vlllard,    Mrs.    Henry 

Villard,    Oswald    G. 

Vonnegut.    Franklin 

Wadiworth.    Eliot 

Wagner,   Rev.   Clarence   R. 

Wald.    D.    E. 

Wald.    Miss    Lillian    0. 

Walker,    Mrs.   A.    C. 

Walsh.    Frank    P. 

Ward,   Artemas 

Watson,    Miss    Lucy   C. 

Wan,   Rolla   V. 

Watts,   Charles  H. 

Weissenbach.    Mn.    M.    K. 

White.    Miss   Edna   May 

W  hillock.    Mrs.    Herbert    P.     (In 

Memoriam) 
Wilbur,   Walter  B. 
Wilcox.    Ansley 
Wile,    Dr.    Ira   S. 
Wilkinson.    Otis 
Willcox.    Miss    M.    A. 


Williams.    David    W. 

Williams.    Mrs.    L.   C. 

Willock,    Harry    H. 

Winston.    Donald 

Wise,    Dr.    Stephen    S. 

Wittmer.     Henry 

Zabriskie,    Mrs.    C. 

Gannett.    Dr.    &    Mn.    Wm.    C 


MO 


Winpenn.    Mrs.    H.    0 40 

Belknap,    Mrs.    M.    B 30 

Bancroft,    Mrs.   Wm.   P 20 

Blochman,     L.     E 20 

King.    Henry  C 20 

Marston,    Miss    Helen    D 20 

Renold.    Charles    G 20 

Senter.    Miss   J.    Augusta 20 

Spicer,    R.    Barclay 20 

Storrow.    Miss    Elizabeth 20 

Woodman,    Miss    Mary 

Cannon,    Miss    Mary   Antoinette 

Gifford,    Dr.    H. 


20 
15 
15 
Holt,    Mrs.    L. '  E.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      IS 

Howard.    Mrs.    C.     McH 15 

Johnson.    Arthur    S 15 

Johnson,    Mrs.    Edward    J 15 

King.    Clarence    15 

Llverlght,    Mrs.    I.    A 15 

McConnell.    Rev.     Francis   J 15 

Rood,    Miss    Florence IS 

Routzahn.     E.     G IS 

Seaver.     Benjamin     F 15 

Thompson,    Thomas     (Trust) IS 


Warner.     Mrs.     A.     D. 

••Ames.    Mrs.    James  Barr 

••Crosby.     Miss    Caroline    M.... 

"Gilbert.    Mrs.     Clinton 

••Glmbel,    Mrs.     Bernard 

••Huyck.    Mrs.    F.    C 

••Irving.    Miss    Bertha    A 

••Jenks.  James    L 

••Morris,    Mrs.    Harrison    S 


••Plnkham.    Mrs.   H.    E 

••Rissmann,    Otto    

••Saul.    Charles    R 

••Sinshelmer.      Henry 

••Wolf.     Mrs.    Albert 

"Castle.     Miss     H.     E.     A 

••Granger,    Miss   A.    P 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
5 

•Emerson.    Miss    Helena    Titus!!!!.  3.50 
Logan,    James    P 3.50 


Contributors  to  Industry 
Department 


($3.680) 

iBingT    Alexander     M 

JFels,    Samuel    S 

t'Macy,    V.    Everit 

Burnham,    George,    Jr. 

•Lasker,   Miss  Fiorina  and   Mr.    Ed- 

ward    and    Mrs.    Rosensohn 

•Hatch.    Mrs.     Harold 

Brandels.    Judge   &   Mrs.    Louis   D... 

Evans,    Mrs.    Glendower 

Filene.    A.    Lincoln 

Fllene,    Edward   A 

Huyck,    Edmund    N 

Ittleson,    Mrs.    Henry 

Mallery.    Otto   T 

Robins.    Mrs.    Raymond 

•Schwarzenbach,    Robert    J.    F 

Crunden,    Frank    P 

Davis.   J.    Lionberger. 

Farnam,    Prof.    Henry  W 

••Jones.   Miss   Myrta  L 

Weyl.    Mrs.    Walter   E 

Eddy.    L.    J 

"Moot,    Adelhert    

Merrlman,     Miss    Christina 

Anderson.    Mrs.    Rachel    R 


$900 
500 
500 
300 

300 
250 
200 
100 
100 
100 

ioe 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

SO 

25 

25 

20 

10 


Contributors   to    Foreign 
Service   Department 

($1,230) 

Dodge,     Cleveland     H  ...............  $250 

Scattergood,    Mrs.    Thomas  ..........  200 

Schiff.    Mrs.    Jacob     H  ..............  200 

Anonymous     .......................  100 

Ollesheimer,    Mn.     Henry  ...........  100 

Scattergood,    J.     Henry  ..............  100 

Scattergood.     Miss     Margaret  ........  100 

Woerlshoffer.    Mrs.    Anna  ...........  100 

Buzby.    Walter   J  ...................  10 

Evans.   Mr.   4Y   Mn.    Harold  ........  10 

Leeds.    Morris    E  ...................  10 

Maler.    Paul    D.   1  ..................  10 

Rhoads.    Charles    J  .................  10 

Rheads.    George   A  ..................  10 

Thomas.   Arthur   H  .................  ID 

Yarnall.    D.    Robert  ................  10 


Contributors     to     Social 
Practice   Department 

($145) 

Charity     Organization     Society,     Buf- 

falo.   N.    Y  ........................    $25 

Charity  Organization  Society,  New 

York   City  .........................    JS 

Children's  Bureau,  Philadelphia.  Pa...    2* 
Seybert   Institution    .................     28 

Associated  Charities  of  Memphis. 

Tenn  .............................     it 

Charity  Organization  Society,  New 

Orleans.     La  .......................     10 

Church    Home  Society,    Boston  ......     10 

"Robie,     Miss    Amelia    H  ........     10 

United  Hebrew  Charities  of  the  City 

ef    New    Yerk  ................         .     it 
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THE  STORY 
of  the  BIBLE 


by  Hendrik  Van  Loon 

Author  of 
THE    STORY   of  MANKIND 


Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  spontaneous  and  universal  response  to  a  book.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  so  many  different  religious  beliefs  and  various  types  of  mind  concurring  so  heartily.  Naturally 
there  are  also  a  few  controversial  opinions.  These  offer  a  tribute  to  the  tremendous  human  interest 
of  THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Handsomely  btmnd  in  royal  Hue  d»tM,  atld  stamped,  nearly  *» 
illustrations  in  ctltr,  etching  tone,  and  black  and  tshite  done  by  the  authtr  vxth  characteristic  vtftr 
and  individuality.  Leather  Edition,  $7.50;  The  Story  of  the  Bible  and  The  i  M, 

Leather   boxed 

STRENUOUS 

AMERICANS 

by  Roy  F-  Dibble 

Refreshingly  individual  and  stimulat- 
ing portraits  of  American  celebrities  for 
keen  minds  which  hare  enjoyed  Lytton 
Stnchey  and  The  Mirrors  books.  13.00 


MAXIM   GORKY 
My  University  Days 

Maxim  Gorky  gives  the  robust  chron- 
icle of  his  informal  student  career.     It 

of   "The   Education   of  Henry  Adams." 

$3.00 


$15.00 

THEODORE   DREISER 
The  Color  of  a  Great  City 

In  cityscapes  as  profoundly  liiioaed 
as  the  portraits  in  "Twelve  Men**  Mr. 
Dreiser  gives  as  America's  metropolis. 
With  38  pictures  by  C  B.  Falls.  $3.50 


ELISABETH  MARBURY 
My  Crystal   Ball 

Miss   Marbnry's  dose  touch  with  the 

intellectual  aristocracy  of  two  genera- 
tions makes  her  memoirs  fayinaring 
revelations-  S. 

ANONYMOUS 

Haunch  Paunch  and  Jowl 

r.i.  Rousseau,  Casanova,  Defoe 
are  called  to  the  reviewers'  minds  in 
seeking  for  the  closest  parallel  to  this 
»"*"'"C  and  beautiful  book.  $3.00 

Plays  and  Poetry 

ARTZYBASHEFF 
Jealousy;    Enemies;    The 

Law  of  the  Savage 
Three    profound   and   pow- 
erful plays  on  the  possessive 
passion  of  lore.  (3.50 

ZOE  AKINS 

Oeclassee;    Daddy's    Gone 

A    Hunting;    and 

Greatness 

The  first  collection  of  Miss 
Aldus  brilliant  plays.  $2.00 

MOLNAR 
THE    SWAN    and 
FASHIONS    FOR     MEN 
The   great   Hungarian   dra- 
matist's    sensational     success 
of    the    1923     season,      THE 
SWAN',  in  this  volume  with 
the    artistic    success    of    the 
previous  season.  FASHIONS 
FOR  MEN.  $2.00 

THE  POEMS  OF 
CHARLES  COTTON 

The  first  collected  edition 
of  the  poems  of  the  great 
Restoration  century  poet  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with 
Richard  Cobden- Sanderson  of 
London.  Frontispiece,  oc- 
tavo size.  $4.00 

BODENHEIM 

AGAINST  THIS  AGE 

A  description  of  our  time 
in  pueliy   of  scourging  vigor 
by  the  author  of   "Introduc- 
ing     Irony,"      and 
guard."  $1.73 


THE  THOMAS 

JEFFERSON  BIBLE 

Edited  by  H.  E.  Jackson 


per- 
$2.50 


The  So*  Francisco   Ckronifit:      "We 
regard  this  book  as  one  of  die 
of  the  year,  perhaps  of  the 
haps  of  the  century.** 

A  PREFACE  TO  LIFE 
by  Edwin  Julius  Mayer 

"It  is  an  autobiography  of  the  intel- 
lect. poignant,  "g^<"-»-*  and  powerful- 
It  is  a  challenge  to  life."—  V.  Y.  E-.fn- 
ime  Post.  !-  : 


WILFRID  LAY,  Ph.D. 
A  Plea  for  Monogamy 

A  powerful,  important  and  needful 
book  treating  the  psychological  factors 
underlying  marital  dissatisfaction  and 
bow  any  marriage  may  be  preserved 
from  the  shadow  of  divorce.  5- 

REJUVENATION 

and  the  Prolongation  of  Human 
Efficiency 

by  Dr.  Paul  Kainmerer 

The  only  authoritative  book  on  the 
Steinach  method  of  njuii  nation,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Paul  *•"•-•"-•.  the  inter- 
nationally noted  biologist.  Fully  flmv* 
trattd.  "  $.... 


TRAVELS  IN 

ARABIA  DESERTA 

by  Charles  M.  Doughty 

Under  the  caption  of  "A  Half  Lost  Classic"  Tin 
London  Times  says:  "Mr.  Doughty 's  book  is  surely 
the,  supreme  book  of  travel."  The  London  Sfectator 
adds:  "One  of  the  greatest  travel  books  in  literature— 
a  masterpiece  of  style  and  a  record  of  heroic  doings. 
The  London  Vercnry:  "On.  of  the  greatest  prose 
books  of  our  time,  aad  one  of  the  greatest  travel 
books  of  any  time. 

This  rarest  of  modern  masto  pieces,  reissued  m  an 
edition  identical  except  for  binding  with  the  original 
Cambridge  issue  at  a  third  of  the  original  once. 

Two    iQhimn.   bond,   illustrated.     $17.50 


THE    CARRA   EDI- 

T1ON 

of  the  works  ot 
GEORGE  MOORE 

The  first  definitive  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  this 
f-en  =:-;t-  ;::«  -" 
,er.  20  Torumes,  each 
first  volume  signed  by  the 
author  who  made  a  com- 
plete levisioo  of  text  tor 
this  edition.  Portrait 
fi 


Main  Currents  In 
19th  Centura- 
Literature 
by   GEORGE  BRAXDES 

No  lover  of  books  can 
afford  to  miss  the  master- 
piece of  that  maitre  de 
critique,  George  Brando, 
which  has  been  out  ot 
print  and  at  a  pu  miiim 
for  the  last  ten  years.  6 
volumes,  handsomriy 
bound,  boxed— the  set 
5:-  M. 


For  Boys  and  Girls 

STORIES  OF  THE  FIRST 
AMERICAN  ANIMALS,  by 
Geore  Lanford,  the  American 
Jungle  Book,  telling  vividly 
and  interestingly  the  stories 
of  America's  piehistoric 
jungle.  Illustrated— $3.00; 
THE  MIRROR  BOOK,  by 


new, 
bined 

$1.00. 


book   and    toy 
gift 


Art 


GIVE 
GOOD 
BOOKS 


For  ietoOtd  info 
obont  these  books  write  to 
the  fnbKshfrt  who  sriU  nf- 
pij  interesting  brochures. 


GIVE 

GOOD 
BOOKS 


Sheldon  Cheney's 

A  PRIMER 
OF  MODERN  ART 

The  hidden  wonderland  of 
modern  art  is  opened  to  read- 
ers in  this  first  comprehens- 
ive work  on  this  subject. 
With  its  orer  ISO  illustra- 
tions it  is  a  book  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  useful.  $5.00 

ON  MAKING  and 

COLLECTING 

ETCHINGS 

Prepared  by  authorities  for 
the  Print  Society  of  Eng- 
•mwi.  turn  fine  work  is  es- 
sential for  collectors,  «tnd- 

\  all  interested  in  this 
irt.      Illnstrated. 
$4.00 


BOHIfcUVERIGHT 


61  WEST  48 -STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y 


(/•  antvteriuf  thii  advertisement,  please  mention  THE  SUKVrr.     It  helpi  us,  it  identifies  you.^ 


CStft  Innka 


Crowell  Books 

Illustrated  in  Color 

A  LIGHTER  OF  FLAMES 

By  WILLIAM  S.  HART.     $2.00. 

A  stirring  romance  written  around  the  life  and 
times  of  Patrick  Henry,  by  a  widely  popular 
screen  hero  who  writes  as  well  as  he  acts.  Illus- 
trated in  color  by  J.  M.  Flagg. 

STORIES  OF  GODS  AND  HEROES 

By  THOMAS  BULFINCH.     $2.50. 

The  famous  figures  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology  are  here  described.  Illustrated  in 
color. 

LEGENDS  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

By  F.  H.  BROOKSBANK.    $2.00. 

An  exceedingly  timely  book  which  tells  of  a  land 
of  romance  and  mystery.  Illustrated  in  color. 

BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

By  SARAH  E.  DAWES.    $2.50. 

A  new  edition  of  a  prime  favorite,  with  12 
illustrations  in  full  color. 


JAPANESE  FAIRY  TALES 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 


$1.60. 


Stories  filled  with  oriental  mystery  and  charm. 
With  illustrations  in  color. 

JACK  GREGORY 

By  WARREN  LEE  Goss.     ^1.7$. 

A  story  of  the  Revolution,  full  of  historic  flavor 
and  excitement.  Illustrated  in  color. 

STORIES  FROM  GREAT  OPERAS 

By  J.  WALKER  MCSPADDEN.     $2.50. 

Story-telling  versions  of  a  score  of  famous  operas, 
such  as  Carmen,  Faust  and  Martha.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  color. 

GRITLPS  CHILDREN 

By  JOHANNA  SPYRI.     $1.50. 

A  delightful  Swiss  story  by  the  author  of  "Heidi." 
Illustrated  in  color. 

lll]ll[li|l|l!lllll!lllllil[linill!lllli1llll!!llll]llli:il!!!ll!ll]|ll:]|l[;!:!lll!1IH 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO. 

Send  for  Catalogue  New  York  City 


EDITORIALS 

(Continued  from  page  277) 

The  Franciscan  missionaries  were  wiser.  They  gave  the 
Pueblos  Christianity  and  allowed  them  to  feel  that  humanity 
and  religion  were  deeper  even  than  Christianity.  Christ- 
ianity and  paganism  were  one  at  the  point  where  they  united 
the  sons  of  men  in  wonder  and  awe  at  the  mysterious  beauty 
of  the  universe.  If  the  authorities  which  have  most  control 
over  the  Indian's  destiny  continue  their  present  policy  of 
destroying  his  culture,  our  red  brother  will  become,  en- 
tirely by  the  fault  of  the  American  people,  a  sort  of  peon, 
with  no  self-respect  and  no  intrinsic  faith.  Now  is  the  time 
to  take  a  stand  against  such  an  outcome. 


MEANWHILE  Secretary  Hubert  Work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  to  be  congratulated  on  over- 
ruling the  plan  for  the  allotment  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
Palm  Springs  Mission  Indians  in  California  which  would 
have  necessitated  taking  barns,  orchards,  and  improved  land 
from  one  Indian  to  give  them  to  another,  and  in  consequence 
have  disorganized  the  tribal  life. 

On  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  representatives  of  various 
Indian  welfare  organizations,  as  well  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Los  Angeles,  supported  by  affidavits,  maps  and 
other  documents,  Secretary  Work  agreed  to  withhold  his 
signature  from  the  allotments  and  postponed  any  action 
into  the  indefinite  future.  The  Palm  Springs  tribe  is  thus 
given  a  continued  lease  on  life  in  a  region  where  they  have 
been  from  time  immemorial,  and  where  their  lands  were 
guaranteed  to  them  under  one  of  the  "lost"  treaties  of  1854. 


IF  you  take  the  Classified  Telephone  Directory  of  New 
York  City  and  turn  to  "Banks"  you  will  find  four 
columns  of  fine  print — considerably  more  than  three  hundred 
names.  These  three  hundred  banks  vary  in  size  from  the 
tiny  specialized  institution  which  handles  the  savings  of  some 
immigrant  group  to  the  great  aggregation  with  forty 
branches.  Among  them,  as  their  names  show,  are  a  few 
which  were  first  organized  to  serve  the  interest  of  some 
particular  group — the  Chemical  National,  the  Coal  and 
Iron  National,  the  Dry  Dock  Savings,  the  Corn  Exchange, 
the  Emigrant  Industrial  Savings,  the  Importers  and  Traders, 
the  National  Butchers  and  Drivers,  the  Seamen's  Bank 
for  Savings,  the  Textile  Banking  Company.  In  every  other 
large  city  is  much  the  same  situation — a  few  banks  theo- 
retically established  in  the  interest  of  some  special  industrial 
group,  and  a  great  number  doing  generalized  banking, 
but  all  of  them  grown  away  from  their  original  province 
and  become  part  of  the  great  mechanism  through  which  the 
millions  of  the  wage-earners  are  pooled  with  the  profits 
of  business  and  manufacture,  agriculture,  transportation, 
trade,  the  professions,  and  organized  philanthropy. 

George  W.  Hinman  points  out  that  at  least  ten  billion 
of  the  seventeen  billion  dollars  of  accumulated  savings  of 
the  country  belong  to  wage  workers.  Until  recent  years 
they  have  been  content  that  professional  bankers  should 
handle  their  ten  billions  for  them.  But  after  the  war, 
when  the  credit  situation  became  acute,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  West,  a  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  wage- 
earners  to  reap  the  advantage  of  their  savings.  Two  labor 
banks  were  established  in  1920,  two  in  1921,  five  in  1922 
and  six,  so  far,  in  1923. 
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Distinguished  Books 


of  the  Year 


•• 


•• 


MEN  OF  LETTERS 


sco«    YOUNG  FELIX 


baw,  H.  G.  Wells.  Arnold  Bennett, 
with  an  introduction  by  Max  Beer- 
critic.  J-:  - 


Frank 


pathetic   and    yet   gently   ironic   ac- 

brought   disaster,    is  his   longest, 

•Md  12.00 


THE  HUMANIZING   OF   KNOWLEDGE    RICEYMAN  STEPS 


the  mind 
finishes  the  job. 


Jamtt  Harvey  Robinton 
in  the  f«*3j""g  win  make  of  education   before  it 


,^__^^^_^^___  Arnold  Bennett 

Mr.  Bennett's  new  novel,  his  finest  work  in  years,  gives  the  history  of 
Elsie,   a    lovable    young  servant   girl   in   the   year   of   her   life's    crucial 


anxiety  and   hard-won   happiness. 
Wives'  Tale." 


By   the   hand  that   wrote    "The  Old 

$2.00 


POST  MORTEM 


C.  Mac  Laurin,   M.  D. 


A    doctor    looks   at   history   and   the   history-book  characters   emerge   as 
--    and    fully-nndeTStood   personalities. 

AUNT  POLLY'S  STORY  OF  MANKIND 

Donald  Ogden  Stewart 

-am    author    of    "Perfect    Behavior"    and    "A    Parody 
History"  has  written  another  humor  d"*i^hlJtlatB(L     jjj, 

R.  L.  STEVENSON  _ 


JEREMY  AND  HAMLET 


Hagh 


-joyed  'Jeremy'  (which  until  the  appearance  of  'The 
Cathedral'  was  the  most  popular  of  Walpole's  books)  can  afford  to  "••— 
'  '"  ; 


'Jeremy  and  Hamlet'. 


STREETS  OF  NIGHT 


John  Dot  Pauo* 


A  frank  book  written  with  the  characteristic  style  of  "Three  Soldiers" — 
with  old  Boston  for  a  background.  $3.00 


Frank  Swinnerton 


A--:'-  r.e-r.ev.  <!;.  =  •     "Sine*   ••-   tpftftrnmt* 
has   never  been   the   same 


- 

s:  :  : 


GEORGE  GISSING 

Frank  Swinnerton 

The  on]y  competent  study  of  the  author  of  ''New 
Grub     -  :y    the    man    whose    early    fiction 

showed   G^.-  5- 

THE     BOOKMAN    ANTHO- 
LOGY   OF    ESSAYS 

Edited  by  John  Farrar 

\Valpole,   Floyd    Dell.    Mary    Robert?    Rine- 

hart,  Heywood  Broun.  H.  L.  Mencken,  and  others 

are  among*  the  cuuUibutois.  $2.00 

THE  LIFE  OF  W.S.GILBERT 

Sidney  Dark  and  Rowland  Grey 


At   U-  "f  that   in 

pair.  G-lbert  and   ?-.:"ivari.  whose  lyrics  and  music 
>cado,"  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance."  etc., 
have   de'.ie'r.Trd    -^f    f:r   years,   has   been   wiitteu. 

Z       -  •  -  :•     '-.       i  -"      " 


TILO   Book*    of   Extraordinary 

Interest     in    Explaining    the 

Amazing  Tangle  of  Europe 

THE    GENESIS    OF 
THE    WAR 

Herbert  Henry  Atquith 

"This  is  history."  "A  plain 
statement  written  by  a  man  who 
is  a  great  master  of  plain  state- 
ment." $6.00 

WHERE   ARE  WE 
GOING? 

Lloyd    George 

The  man  in  America  or  Eng- 
land best  fitted  to  speak  on  the 
present  desperate  plight  of  the 
world,  is  Lloyd  George.  He 
does  so  with  characteristic  fear- 
lessness. $5.00 


ANTIC  HAY 


Aldou*  Huxley 


The  author  of  "Crome  Yellow"  now  invites  us  to 
watch  the  engaging  spectacle— a  young  Oxford 
tutor  pieparing  to  "dance  the  antic  hay."  $2.00 

THE  WALLET  OF  KAI  LUNG 

Ernest  Bramah 

A  special  box-edition  of  "The  Wallet  of  Kai  Lung** 
and  "Kai  Lang's  Golden  Hours"— those  two  vol- 
umes of  incomparable  wit  and  satire — has  been 
prepared  as  a  holiday  gift.  $5.00 

JENNIFER  LORN    Elinor 

A   **4f*t?  extravaganza   of   the   adventures   of   an 


printed  and  bound  in  Eighteenth  Century  •— «• ~- 

THE  GASPARDS  OF  PINE 


CROFT 


Ralph  Connor 


Ralph  Connor'*  nmtmce  of  the  Windtrmert  Val- 
ley. The  dean  breath  of  Northern  forests  comes 
oat  of  this  fine  story  of  »  man's  siiuggle  bm»uji 

two  powerful  strains  in  his  njluie.  ;  _  .  . 


WOMENANDTHELABORMOVEMENT    THE  JUDGE 


An   account   of 

got — with  special  reference  to 


Alice  Henry 

she  began,   how  far  she  has 
Eacton.  $1.50 


THE  ECONOMIC  ORDER:  What  Is  It? 


"The  clear  unmistakable  light  of 
at  her  best." — \em  York  Times. 

WIFE  OF  THE  CENTAUR 


Rebecca  Wett 
genius,  comparable  to   George   Eliot 


Cyril 


What  Is  I     Worth? 

-'-:•    - 


THE  CONTROL  OF  WAGES 


John  H.  Gray 


nth  of  today,  restless,  eager  for  life,  courageous;  and 
beneatn  the  surface  glitter,  a  genuine  sense  of  the  true  values  of  life. 

$2.50 


SNAKE  DOCTOR 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^_  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

A  typical  Cobb  collection,  including  a  story  of  old  Judge  Priest,  headed 
by  the  dramatic  tale  which  won  the  O.  Henry  Prize  Memorial  Award. 

s:  :: 


Wb/fon  Hamilton  and  Stacy  May 

nenftoic 
$1.50 


BOMS  says:      "A;   a  piece  of 
ceiled  by  any  American  economist. 


THE  GAY  YEAR 


Dorothy  Speare 


THE  TOMB  OF  TUTANKHAMEN 


Ike 


Howard  Carter  and  A.  C.  Mace 
account  of  the   Earl   of  Carnarvon's  famous  dis- 


nepe  ?  a  picture  of  oar  young  AUJ IMU  people  done  with  the  same  deft- 
ness and  face  toward  the  fads  that  made  'die  great  success  of  Dorothy 
Speare's  first  novel,  "Dancers  in  the  Dirk."  S."  H 

THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  ROAD  PH,I,P  abb. 


corerr  in  the  ViUcy  of  the  Kincs.  dedicated  to  Lord  Carnarvon. 
OTW  sixty  plates  and  a  frontispiece. 


With 

S5 


The  story,  at  first  tragic,   ultimately  one  of  ha; 
young  people.     The  novel  is  set  against  tr 
Europe  devastated  by  the  aftermath  of  war. 


of  two  modern 
liMBgi  ponds  of  a 
$2.00 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,    244  Madison  Avenue,    New   York 


•  In  answering  this  adverl'srmer.t,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us.  il  Identifies   rou.) 
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HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 

LumiiraiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiimiiiiiiiHMiiiiiiiiM 

The  Neighborhood. 
IN  NATION  BUILDING 

Robert  A.   Woods 

"This  volume  will  for  a  long  time  be  a  guide  to  those 
who  believe  national  peace  lies  through  the  construc- 
tion of  better  neighborhoods  A  genuine  part  of  liter- 
ature which  will  influence  the  work  of  those  who 
genuinely  care  for  the  welfare  of  cities  and  nations." 
— The  Survey. 

THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE 

Havelock  Ellis 

"Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  of  our  time." 
— Ben  Ray  Redman 

"One  of  the  few  great  books  of  the  century." — 
Benjamin  De  Caseres,  $4.00 

DAMAGED  SOULS 

Gamaliel  Bradford 

"Biography  at  its  best,  revealing  with  the  accuracy 
of  science  and  the  beauty  of  art,  the  very  soul." — 
Boston  Herald.  $3.50 

MY  GARDEN  OF  MEMORY 

Kate  Douglas  ^iViggm 

"Here  are  the  same  sprightliness,  gaiety,  unquench- 
able zest  that  made  her  own  delightful  Penelope  so 
engaging  a  figure." — New  York  Post.  Illustrated.  $5.00 

MY  RHINELAND  JOURNAL 

General  Henry  X.  Allen 

The  frank  and  intimate  diary  of  the  Commander  of 
our  Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine,  the  one 
American  who  was  in  a  position  throughout  to  un- 
derstand the  Ruhr  problem.  Illustrated-  $6.00 

SOCI AL  LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

W,  M.  Flinders  Petrie 

Daily  life,  art,  fashions,  etc.,  vividly  described  by 
the  foremost  Egyptologist.  $2.00 

DIPLOMATIC  PORTRAITS 

'\V.  P.  Cresson 

Famous  statesmen  of  the  period  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine brilliantly  portrayed.  Illustrated.  $4.00 

THE  MAGICAL  CHANCE 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp 

Essays  for  the  young  at  heart  who  see  life  as  an 
adventure.  $i-75 

GROUPS  AND  COUPLES 

Frances  Lester  \Varner 

A  domestic  symphony  by  the  author  of  "Endicott  and 
I,"  and  "Life's  Minor  Collisions."  $1.75 

THE  CHEERFUL  GIVER 

Dr.  C  rotters 

Delightful  sketches  by  one  of  America's  best  known 
essayists.  $2.00 

ROBERT  E.  LEE 

John  Drink-water 

"Mr.  Drinkwater  has  been  admirably  successful  in 
the  delineation  of  Lee." — 'Gamaliel  Bradford.  $1.50 


And  now  the  tactical  bearings  of  the  situation  seem  to 
have  got  under  the  skin  of  organized  labor.  In  1922  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
charged:  "Example  after  example  might  be  cited  to  bear 
out  the  rinding  that  banking  facilities  are  being  used  to 
destroy  the  trade-union  movement  and  to  impoverish  the 
workers  through  the  savings  deposited  in  our  banking  in- 
stitutions." At  the  1923  annual  convention  just  ended, 
the  executive  committee  stated  that,  "At  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  this  report  practically  twenty-three  labor  banks 
are  either  doing  business  or  are  about  ready  for  business. 
In  addition  about  twenty  more  such  banks  are  in  process  of 
organization."  The  resources  of  the  fifteen  of  these  banks 
for  which  records  are  at  hand  together  with  those  in  which 
labor  own  respectively  33%  and  40  per  cent  of  the  stock 
amount  to  more  than  $94,000,000. 

Now  comes  the  announcement  that  John  L.  Lewis,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  will  head 
a  new  labor  bank  in  Indianapolis  with  capital  of  a  million 
dollars.  And  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
a  membership  varying  between  500,000  and  1,000,000. 

From  the  Middle  West  the  movement  has  spread  west 
and  east  sparcely  dotting  the  whole  country,  and  has  leaped 
the  Atlantic.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Banks 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  are  already  cooperating  with  the 
Industrial  Bank  at  Moscow.  A  chain  of  labor  banks  is  being 
established  in  Chile  with  the  encouragement  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Labor  banks  with  resources  of  a  million  and  a 
half  have  been  established  in  Palestine.  A  large  trade- 
union  bank  has  recently  been  established  in  Berlin  and  similar 
banks  are  planned  in  Mexico. 

All  this  means  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  the  estab- 
lishment of  labor  banks:  it  means  a  new  stage  in  the  status 
of  wage-earners;  a  taking  up  of  new  tools  for  new  uses; 
the  growth  of  new  demands  and  new  ways  of  satisfying 
them.  For  whether  it  be  a  struggle  between  labor  and 
capital  for  the  fruits  of  industry,  or  a  copartnership  between 
them,  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  wage-earners  them- 
selves are  a  powerful  asset.  There  have  been  instances  in 
the  past,  when  belligerent  control  of  credit  has  been  used 
to  coerce  employers  inclined  to  settle  a  strike.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  in  the  future  the  financial  backing  of  selected 
industries  by  labor  banks  might  effect  the  establishment 
of  a  living  wage  more  quickly  than  government  commissions 
or  public  investigations.  The  move  may  in  the  long  run 
come  to  mean  a  closer  drawing  of  class  lines;  it  may  mean 
the  contrary ;  a  sharing  in  experience,  in  business  knowl- 
edge, in  responsibility  in  a  more  organic  social  economy. 


THE  tap  root  of  the  American  periodical  was  its  British 
prototype.  But  in  the  course  of  time  we  outstripped 
the  British  publishers  in  developing  the  illustrated  magazine. 
Harper's  had  for  many  years  to  publish  a  non-illustrated 
edition  for  its  English  readers;  so  hide-bound  were  the  latter 
in  their  conservatism.  But  while  Americans  thus  had  the 
ginger  to  strike  out  along  fresh  and  original  lines  in  the- 
general  magazine,  when  it  comes  to  the  periodical  of  ideas, 
we  have  clung  tenanciously  to  the  overseas  models.  Herein 
lies  the  distinction  of  the  format  of  the  new  Forum  which 
Henry  G.  Leach  is  investing  with  a  refreshing  spirit, 
much  as  Walter  Hines  Page  did  in  an  earlier  decade.  Mr. 
Leach  and  his  associates  have  approached  the  printed  page 
no  less  than  the  printed  idea,  as  something  which  is  not 
graven  on  brass,  unchanged  and  unchanging,  now  and  for- 
ever, amen.  They  are  applying  some  of  the  secrets  the 
advertising  men  have  been  learning  from  the  psychologists 
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and  the  visualists  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  the  journal  which  is  employing  these  progressive 
methods  is  one  which  believes  in  tolerance  and  open  dis- 
cussion and  is  a  carrier  of  progressive  ideas. 


'T  HEAR  America  singing,"  remarked  the  poet.  We 
•*•  shall  soon  be  able  to  improve  on  that  vague  state- 
ment. In  Portland,  Maine  or  Oregon,  from  Duluth  to 
Biloxi.  the  attentive  listener  will  be  able  to  say,  confidently, 
"I  hear  America  singing  No.  13,"  and  will  forthwith  join 
the  chorus.  The  Committee  on  People's  Songs  reported 
to  the  Recreation  Congress  that  it  had  selected  twenty  songs 
"as  the  best  songs  of  American  origin  used  in  community 
singing,"  and  the  congress  resolved  to  recommend  "that  all 
social  agencies  aid  in  the  frequent  singing  of  these  songs 
until  our  people  can  sing  them  from  memory."  Here  are 
the  twenty  that  are  to  form  the  cornerstone  of  our  culture: 


Old  Folks  at  Home 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home 

America 

Old  Black  Joe 

Dixie 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

Carry  .Me  Back  to  Old  Vir- 

ginny 

There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail 
America  the  Beautiful 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Home,  Sweet  Home 


Good   Night,  Ladies 

Juanita 

My  Bonnie 

Mother  Machree 

Till  We  Meet  Again 

Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean 

When  Good  Fellows  Get  To- 
gether 

Smiles 

I've  Been  Working  on  the 
Railroad 


Much  might  be  said  of  this  list.  Much  will  be  said.  Some 
will  condemn  it  for  the  poor  stuff  it  lets  in,  some  for  the 
good  things  it  omits.  But  there  is  comfort  for  both  sets 
of  critics.  The  ephemeral  songs  included  will  die,  song- 
leaders  and  social  workers  to  the  contrary.  And  the  rarer  and 
finer  things  in  our  musical  tradition — the  Negro  spirituals 
or  the  southern  highland  ballads,  for  example — will  gain 
rather  than  lose  by  being  left  to  their  own  proper  milieus. 
No  one  who  loves  them  would  welcome  an  effort  to  make 
them  interchangeable  parts  in  a  standard  American  repertory. 


ANNE  O'HARE  McCORMICK,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  Section  under  the  title  A  Gov- 
ernment of  Professors,  epitomizes  Prague  as  the  "most 
medieval  city  in  Europe"  now  the  "laboratory  of  twentieth 
century  politics."  Long-time  readers  of  The  Survey  will 
recall  our  special  Prague  number,  interpreting  the  commu- 
nity .purvey  carried  out  there  by  the  International  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  under  Rutk  Crawford,  since  then  one  of  our  con- 
tributing editors ;  but  they  would  scarcely  have  anticipated 
the  following  bit: 

"Imagine  the  editors  and  contributors  of  The  Survey — 
I  was  about  to  say  The  New  Republic,  but  they  are  too 
old  and  disillusioned- — translated  into  Czech  and  enabled 
to  earn-  out  their  theories  of  social  reform  on  a  nation-wide 
scale,  and  you  catch  something  of  the  zeal  and  satisfaction 
animating  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  in  the  capital 
cf  Czecho-Slovakia.  I  spent  one  of  the  most  cheerful  morn- 
ings I  have  enjoyed  in  Europe  in  these  bright  classrooms 
learning  the  outlines  of  the  vast  legislative  programs  in 
effect  and  in  prospect." 

Mr>.  McCormick  would  be  interested  to  know  that  Presi- 
dent Mazaryk  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  Survey 
Associates. 
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Important  Notice 

A  Study  Course  in  Music 
Understanding 

The  Fundamentals  of  Music 

By  Prof.  Karl  W.  Gehrkens 

Chapters 

1.  The  Notation  of  Music 

2.  The  Function  of  Rhythm  in  Music 

3.  The  Melodic  Element   in   Music 

4.  The  Harmonic  Basis  of  Music 

5.  The  Polyphonic  Element  in  Music 

6.  Form  and  Design  in  Music 

7.  Acoustics   in   Music 

8.  Expression  and  Interpretation  in  Music 

The  first  book   of  the  Course   of  Study 
will  be  ready  on  or  about  January  i,  1924 

Adopted  by  the  National  Federation   of   Music   Clubs 

Price,  $1.50  postpaid 

OLIVER  DITSON   COMPANY, 
178-179   Tremont  St.  Boston   10 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  8-10-12  East  34th  St.,  New  York 
Order  of  your   local  dealer 
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"Should  be  on  the  shelf  of  every  one  who 
through  the  written  or  spoken  word  desires 
to  use  language  with  nicety  and  variety." 

NEW  YORK  POST  LITERARY  REVIEW. 
74 1  Pages;  Price  $3.00 
At  your  booksellers,  or  direct 

THOMAS    Y.    CROWELL    CO.,    NEW    YORK 
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Adventures  in  Social  Welfare 

Reminiscences  of   things,   thoughts  and   folks   during    | 
forty  years  of  Social  work 

By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

Mr.    R.    M.   Little.   Chief   of   the   N.    T.    State   Dept.    of   Vocational    and    Ex-  I 

tension   Education,    after  having   read   bis   own    copy,   ordered    a   copy  sent   to  i 

each   of  his  sub-department  heads,   saying   "I   wish   them   to   read   your   book  ' 

because    of.     First— Its    spirit;    Second— Its    common    sense:    Third— Its    fine  i 

humor:    Fourth — Its   splendid    optimism:    Fifth — The    many    suggestions    as    to  ^ 

methods  of  doing  social  work,  particularly  In   difficult  fields." 

This    is    a   good    book    for    a    Chief    of   Starr    to    put    into    the    hands    of   bis  I 

lieutenants:   say   for    instance,    as   a    Christmas    present. 

Order    from    Alexander    Johnson,    Fort    Wayne,    Ind.      Price    J3.00,    postage  I 

15  cents    (anywhere).     Or   may    be   had   from   The   Survey.      Special   price-  on  i 

lots  of  five  or  more  to  one  address. 
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EDUCATION  BY  ACCIDENT 

(Continued  from  page  259) 

diagnosing  communities  with  reference  to  their  educational 
effectiveness,  \ve  shall  need  men  and  women  with  types  of 
training  which  have  as  yet  scarcely  come  within  the  vision 
of  democracy.  The  problems  lie  in  the  fields  of  social 
psychology  and  the  logic  of  education.  But  back  of  these 
sciences  there  must  be  rich  experiences  in  living,  real 
contacts  with  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  life  and  a 
vital  belief  in  the  essential  dignities  of  human  personality. 
Students  in  these  fields  must  have  some  of  the  social 
imagination  of  the  novelist  and  the  poet,  since  they  will 
be  dealing  with  real  creation.  By  draining  off  some 
of  the  surplus  talent  from  novel  writing  and  poetry, 
the  world  might  escape  some  part  of  the  present  flood  of 
literature  and  might  gain  greatly  needed  help  in  the  re- 
organization of  its  social  living  and  its  education.  Real 
experience  in  living,  real  faith  in  humanity,  real  mastery  of 
the  underlying  knowledges,  real  social  imagination :  these  are 
soi'.ie  of  the  qualifications  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the 
future  that  democracy  must  have  if  we  are  to  escape  from 
the  patent  medicine  stage  of  education  up  to  that  level  where 
v  e  can  dare  to  diagnose ;  where  we  shall  have  learned  how 
to  diagnose;  and  where  the  community  will  commit  itself  to 
the  stimulating  leadership  of  educational  diagnosticians. 

There  are  plenty  of  quacks  still  in  medicine.  There  are 
plenty  of  representatives  of  "old  schools."  There  are  plenty 
of  obstructors.  None  the  less,  medicine  goes  on,  and  health 
advances.  We  have  added  years  to  the  average  human  life, 
the  doctors  tell  us.  The  doctors  have  had  some  real  share 
in  this:  not  the  doctors  of  the  "old  schools,"  but  the  scientists. 
There  will  long  be  quacks  in  education,  faddists  and  be- 
lievers in  short  cuts.  There  will  long  be  representatives  of 
the  "old  schools."  Such  things  need  not  worry  any  one. 
Progress  is  never  a  straight  line.  If  there  are  a  few  scien- 
tific educationists  in  this  country — men  and  women  who  see 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole ;  who  can  see  children  growing 
up,  not  primarily  in  schools,  but  in  the  general  community, 
and  who  can  therefore  see  that  education  is  concerned  with 
the  whole  community — we  shall  have  the  factors  essential 
to  getting  on  with  the  educational  task. 

I. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  PUEBLOS 

(Continued  from  page  256) 

the    harmonies    of    love    and    less    by    the    jars    of    hate. 

Arriving  at  three  in  the  morning  in  an  Indian  village,  one 
recognizes  kindness  when  it  is  given.  Before  our  car  had 
really  stopped  in  front  of  the  Santo  Domingo  church,  where 
the  remains  of  the  pyre  we  saw  from  La  Bajada  were  still 
smouldering,  a  friend  rose  out  of  the  dark.  It  was  Santiago, 
the  tribal  interpreter. 

"I  know  you.  Lady  come  Bursum  Council.  Glad  to  see 
you.  Come  my  house  after  mass.  You  bring  friends,  too. 
Don't  forget,  you  spend  night  my  house." 

So  he  ushered  us  into  another  candle-lit  nave,  not  quite 
so  grandiosely  lovely  as  at  San  Felipe — for  this  church  is 
a  modern  replica  of  an  older  one  destroyed  by  flood — and 
found  us  a  place  to  stand  on  a  narrow  adobe  bench  built 
against  the  wall.  Here  at  least  the  shepherd  did  not  lack 
for  a  flock.  The  whole  population  of  nine  hundred  souls 
seemed  to  be  in  the  church,  men.  women,  children  with  babies 
on  their  backs.  Mass  was  just  over  and  as  one  bright  col- 
ored stream  swept  out,  another,  the  dancers,  swept  in. 

Perhaps  one-third  of  them  were  women,  some  dressed  in 
garments  of  fringed  or  beaded  skin,  traded  from  the  plains, 
some  in  the  regulation  Pueblo  woman's  dress,  full  short 
black  skirt  and  bodice  crossing  diagonally  to  one  shoulder, 
these  last  with  many  colored  mantas  of  gorgeous  silk  which 
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floated  out  from  their  shoulders  as  they  danced.  All  wore 
leathers  on  their  heads,  and  their  black  hair  was  cut  square 
and  heavy  over  the  forehead,  bobbed  over  the  ears,  and  hung 
long  and  shiny — loose  behind.  All  had  many  silver  necklaces 
and  chains  of  turquoises  and  wampum,  which  rattled  as  they 
moved,  and  their  legs  were  wrapped  in  snow-white  deerskin 
puttees  or  loose  boots.  The  other  and  more  spectacular 
two-thirds  of  the  dancers  were  men,  nude  but  for  a  short 
kilt  or  loin  doth,  their  strong  bodies — for  the  most  part 
much  more  finely  proportioned  than  the  women's,  at  least 
by  white  standards — painted  in  diverse  crude  colors  and 
designs  of  the  type  now  popularly  called  cubistic,  though  the 
cubists,  of  course,  originally  borrowed  them  from  primitive 
art.  Their  faces,  too,  were  stencilled  in  weird  geometrical 
fashion,  in  cunning  harmony  with  the  color  scheme  of  the 
body  and  with  the  silk  head  band  or  war  bonnet,  and  had 
curious  tinselly  marks  scratched  straight  across  the  cheeks, 
near  the  eyes,  to  indicate  the  clans.  Heavy  silver  belts  and 
wrist  shields,  rattles  of  turtle  shells  or  bear  claws  hung  be- 
low the  knee,  tomahawks  and  spears  and  sometimes  shields 
completed  the  accoutrement.  Long  hair  was  the  rule: 
Santo  Domingo  is  far  too  traditional  to  allow  boys  who  come 
home  from  government  schools  with  clipped  heads  a  place 
in  the  ranks  of  dancers.  There  were  men  of  all  ages ;  white- 
headed  elders,  evidently  the  warrior  priests  of  the  tribe,  who 
directed  the  religious  aspect  of  the  ritual,  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  virile  lithe  young  bucks.  The  women  ranged  equally 
from  the  portly,  not  to  say  monumental  elder  matrons,  full 
of  the  dignity  and  esteemed  conviction  of  their  Pueblo  beaut}', 
with  thick  square  bodies  enlaced  by  hand-woven  belts  of  red 
or  green,  to  slim  young  girls,  scarcely  adolescent,  with  down 
tied  in  their  hair  like  snow,  and  charming  little  round  spots 
of  vermilion  on  their  cheeks,  behind  which  their  shyness 
seemed  to  hide. 

In  the  two  long  lines  which  formed  down  the  nave,  the 
older  men  and  women  balanced  side  by  side,  the  middle-aged 
were  fittingly  companioned,  while  youth  was  matched  with 
youth.  But  the  most  agile  and  horrific  of  the  young  war- 
riors, who  carried  spears  and  had  war  bonnets  slithering 
down  their  backs,  made  a  perpetual  weaving,  darting  pat- 
tern in  and  out  among  the  rest,  as  if  in  menacing  pursuit  of 
ambushed  enemy.  Some  quaint  little  devils — at  least  they 
were  painted  black  as  the  ace  of  spades — with  helmet-like 
caps  perched  on  their  heads,  like  tropical  islanders,  and  long 
black  spears  and  shields,  made  lunges  on  the  side  to  keep  the 
crowd  in  place. 

As  the  Priest  Stood  with  Upraised  Hand 

The  rhthymically  dancing  war  folk  filled  the  nave  as  water 
fills  a  vessel,  and  the  high  walls,  lighted  by  candles  in  high 
sconces,  reflected  every  movement  in  gigantesque  shadow,  as 
they  reechoed  every  pounding  foot  and  rattling  necklace.  Be- 
fore the  raised  altar  the  young  priest  in  his  robes  stood  this 
time  through  the  whole  Indian  ceremony  with  upraised 
hand,  like  the  image  of  a  saint  on  a  decorated  missal.  And 
when  the  red  man  swooped  and  threatened  with  his  spear 
his  eyes  grew  round  with  wonder.  Now  and  then  a  high 
screaming  war  cry  sounded,  like  a  sharp  note  of  punctuation 
of  the  monotonous  choral  song,  on  which  the  color  and 
thrilling  balance  of  the  ceremony  were  embroidered.  The 
voices,  chanting  in  unison,  gave  a  rich  resurgent  sound,  which 
merged  with  the  iteration  of  the  rhythm,  and  with  the  re- 
petitive action  of  the  bodies,  swaying  and  turning  this  way 
and  that,  the  women  so  quiet  and  muted,  the  men  so  swift 
and  free. 

What  the  exact  words  of  the  Domingo  war  song  were  I 
do  not  know:  it  would  have  taken  many  days  of  Indian  con- 
ference to  discover  their  substance,  in  this  pueblo  where 
even  the  ethnologists  have  learned  few  secrets.  But  here 
is  a  similar  war  song  of  the  pueblo  of  Zuni,  which  Matilda 
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King  James  version,  nor  to  replace  its  beautiful  phrases 
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He  has  tried  merely  to  make  the  Bible  passages  as  easily 
understood  by  us  all  as  they  were  by  the  common  folk 
of  ancient  Greece.  He  has  utilized  the  best  of  our  mod- 
ern scholarship  to  bring  out  the  original  meaning  of  the 
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The  Deportations  Delirium 
of  Nineteen-Twenty 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  an  Historic  Official  Ex- 
perience, by  LOUIS  F.  POST,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  the  U.  S.  from  1913  to  1921. 
Cloth,  350  pages,  $1.50  postpaid. 

This  book  tells  the  true  story  of  a  series  of 
illegal  and  brutal  raids  against  foreign  born  work- 
ers, carried  on  by  "Department  of  Justice"  detec- 
tives under  the  orders  of  Attorney  General  Palmer. 
Authority  to  deport  aliens  had  been  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Post  as  Acting  Secretary 
administered  the  law  with  due  regard  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  For  this  Mr. 
Palmer's  friends  in  Congress  tried  to  impeach  him. 
This  book  is  a  triumphant  defense  of  the  author's 
position,  and  shows  how  far  official  tyranny  was 
willing  to  go.  Every  friend  of  free  speech  should 
help  circulate  it. 

We  have  just  issued  a  newly-revised  catalog  of 
our  books  on  economics,  social  science,  history, 
evolution  and  psychology,  which  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  COMPANY 

353   East  Ohio   Street  CHICAGO 
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"MANASSAS,"  which  Jack  London  called  "the 
best  Civil  War  book  I  have  read."  (1904) 

"THE  JOURNAL  OF  ARTHUR  STIRLING,"  the  sen- 
sation of  a  literary  season.  (1903) 

"THE  METROPOLIS,"  a  novel  portraying  the 
"Four  Hundred"  of  New  York.  (1907) 

"THE  FASTING  CURE,"  a  study  of  health.  (1911) 

"SAMUEL  THE  SEEKER,"  which  Frederick  van 
Eeden  calls  Sinclair's  best  novel.  (1909) 

"JIMMIE  HIGGINS,"  a  novel  of  the  war;  a  best 
seller  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  countries. 

Prices  of  "Manassas,"  "Metropolis,"  "Arthur  Stirling," 
"The  Fasting  Cure,"  cloth  $1.50;  paper  $1.00.  Prices  of 
"Samuel,"  "Jimmie,"  hard  covers,  $1.00.  Per  set  of  six 
books,  cloth  $6.00;  paper  $4.00. 

"THE  GOOSE-STEP,"  A  Study  of  American  Edu- 
cation (26th  thousand).  Cloth  $2.00;  paper  $1.00. 
"HELL,"  a  Verse-Drama  (second  printing,  5th 
thousand)  ;  price  25  cents.  "THEY  CALL  ME 
CARPENTER,"  A  Tale  of  the  Second  Coming,  cloth 
$1.50;  paper  75  cents.  The  following  at  $1.20, 
cloth,  and  60  cents  paper;  any  three  for  $3  cloth, 
$1.50  paper:  "THE  BRASS  CHECK,"  A  Study  of 
American  Journalism;  "THE  JUNGLE,"  a  novel  of 
the  Chicago  stock-yards;  "100%,  THE  STORY  OF  A 
PATRIOT";  "THE  PROFITS  OF  RELIGION":  A  Study 
of  Supernaturalism  as  a  Source  of  Income  and  a 
Shield  to  Privilege.  "KiNG  COAL,"  a  novel  of  the 
Colorado  coal  country. 
Order  from  UPTON  SINCLAIR,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Coxe  Stevenson  records.  The  peaceful  Pueblo  artist  and 
farmer  has  never  been  a  warrior  from  choice.  But  till  fifty 
years  ago  he  lived  in  constant  terror  of  the  nomad,  raiding 
Navajo.  And  what  are  fifty  years  in  the  life  of  men  whose 
instinctive  memories  are  so  close  to  the  Stone  Age  still? 
The  Pueblo  must  keep  his  weapon  sharp,  at  least  in  symbol- 
ism, he  must  be  ready  for  the  lurking  danger. 

To  you  of  the  six  regions 

Whose  homes  cover  the  earth 

I  give  shells. 

Yellow  ant,  blue  ant,  red  ant,  all  color  ant 

U-h  u-we-u-hu-we- 

U-hu-we-u-hu-we. 

To  you  whose  homes 

Are  covered  with  mountain  tops 

I  give  shells 

Yellow,  blue,   red,  white,   all  color,   black. 

When  we  meet  the  enemy 

A  little  arrow  storm  will  arise. 

When  we  meet  him  on  the  road  near  by 

He  will  never  more  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

I  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

All  come  quickly, 

The   enemy   comes   from   ambush. 

A  Navajo  is  killed, 

We  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

You  have  met  the   enemy. 

He  will  never  more  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  day. 

The   enemy   is   destroyed. 

Who  will  be  our  great  Bow  priest? 

Who  is   to   become  a   Bow  priest? 

Well!   who   will   kick   the   scalp? 

His    younger    mother,   his   elder    sister. 

Who   will  wash  the   scalp? 

His  younger   father,  his   elder  brother. 

Well! 

Good! 

To  the  spectator,  as  surely  to  the  participator  in  Indian 
ceremonies,  comes  afterward  the  most  relaxed,  harmonious 
release  of  soul  and  body.  The  night,  or  what  remained  of  it, 
in  the  Indian  house,  was  peace  itself.  In  the  long  room, 
quiet  and  dark,  but  for  the  ruddy  firelight  under  the  beamed 
ceiling,  many  tired  folk  are  lying  on  their  rugs.  There  in 
the  corner  a  group  of  Santa  Fe  artists.  Here  by  the  fire 
our  young  poets  and  poetesses,  steeped  in  joy  and  imagism. 
At  the  other  end,  the  Indian  family,  immobile  on  its  sheep 
skins — all  but  our  tall  host;  he  sits  upright  on  a  little  wooden 
stool,  tending  the  fire  of  his  guests.  I  slept  and  waked  and 
floated  off  again,  keeping  ever  the  sense  of  that  stern,  un- 
changing profile,  bent  on  its  task,  patient  as  the  seasons, 
the  watcher  of  a  timeless  fire,  which  nourishes  the  very  spark 
of  life. 

Christmas  Morning 

In  the  morning  we  are  awakened  by  an  opening  door :  an 
Indian  woman,  speaking  soft  words  and  vanishing  again. 
At  quick  intervals,  another  and  another.  Santiago,  throwing 
on  a  log,  announces:  "Christmas  morning  Pueblo  woman 
asks  friends  to  breakfast.  Say — you  eat  first  me  and  my 
wife.  Then  you  go  eat  my  friends." 

So,  after  due  formalities  and  courtesies  we  start  for  a 
round  of  morning  breakfasts.  This  great,  spread  out,  and 
so  vital  village  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  below  the  Jemez  mountains,  is  never  so  beautiful  as 
in  the  lurid,  mauve-pink  light  of  winter  dawn.  Women 
carrying  great  water  jars  on  their  heads,  above  shawls  that 
fall  from  crown  to  heel  in  noble  silhouette,  are  moving  to- 
ward the  river.  The  animals  are  stirring  in  their  rustic 
corrals.  Piiion  smoke  scents  the  air.  And  at  the  door  of 
every  house  is  watching  the  stout  and  radiant  Christmas 
matron. 

The  decorated  food  bowls  stand  ready  in  the  middle  of 
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^Books  for  Children 


Action  Poems  and  Plays  for  Children 

By  NORA  ARCHIBALD  SMITH.    $2J)0. 

A   group   of  simple  plays   on   well-known   nursery   themes. 
Full  directions   for   acting.     Illustrated   by  Anne   M.    Peck. 

Gritli's  Children 

By    JOHANNA    SPYRI.      S7.5J. 

A  delightful  Swiss  story  by  the  author  of  "Heidi."     Illus- 
trated in  color. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  CO. 

426  W.   Broadway  New  York.    N.   Y. 


Louis    Untermeyer's  Neva  Anthology   tf  Poetry 
far  Children 

THIS   SING     NG 
WORLD 

By     the     Editor     of     Modern    American     and 

Modern    British   Poetry 

A  collection  for  children  from  nine  to  sixteen, 
gathered  from  the  poetry  of  the  last  seventy-fire 
years.  There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  poems 
which  include  ballads  such  as  Noyes's  "The  Highwayman,"  poems  of 
nature,  singing  lyrics  as  lorely  as  anything  in  classic  literature,  and 
delightful  nonsense  Terse.  $3.00 

Harcourt,   Brace  &  Company, 


The   best   edition  for   the   children's   library 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 

Edited  by  FRANCES  JEKKIKS  OLCOTT 

Illustrated  by  Munro  C.  Orr 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS  $2.00 

Illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany 

MORE  TALES  FROM  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS    $2  oo 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAROUN  ER  RASCHID 

$2.50 
Add  10  cents  for  mail  orders 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

19  WEST  44  STREET  NEW  YORK 


ADVENTURES  of  MAYA  THE  BEE 

By  Waldemar  Bonsels 

Hugh  Walpole — "This  is  one  of  the  classics  of  modern  litera- 
ture for  children."  Full-color  illustrations.  Svo.  $3.00 

Handsome    booklet    by    Hugh     Walpole    about 
"Maya      Thi     Bee"     sent     free     on     request 

STORIES  from  the  EARLY  WORLD 

By  R.  M.  Fleming 

The  brave  stories  of  high  deeds  that  have  thrilled  the  people 
of  24  nations  from  the  earliest  times,  brilliantly  retold  for 
children.  Illustrated.  Svo.  $3.50 

THOMAS  SELTZER.  '5  West  50th  Street.  NEW  YORK 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SUHVET.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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The  Bibliopole 


"A  home  without  boeks  is 
like  ta  house  without  windows? 

ttWEBAUGtt&BROWNE 

471  FIFTH  AVE.   ©PP.  LIBRARY. 

If  you    cannot    come  jto   our 
store    send    for  our    catalog* 


GIVE  GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

We  recommend  the  purchase  of  good 
sound  well  printed  second-hand  sets — as 
being  the  best  value  obtainable  for  Xmas 
giving.  We  personally  select  the  sets  we 
stock  and  cordially  invite  an  inspection  of 
our  large  and  varied  assortment.  We 
have  many  titles  in  single  volumes  suit- 
able for  gifts. 

We  will  send  upon  request  our  Catalogue 
of  English  Literature  prior  to  1800. 

The  Brick  Row  Book  Shop,  Inc. 

19  East  47th  Street 

New  York 
New  Haven  Princeton 


Q, 


IM«DEVITT-1 
WILJONIT 

INC.        • 

BOOKSELLER/ 

3O  CHURCH  STREET 
NEW    YORK 


HUDSON  TERMINAL  BLDG. 
CORTLANDT  1779 

BOOKS 

for  Christmas  Giving 

Send    for     catalogs;     new    books — rare 
books — sets. 


Seasonable  Advice 

A  T  this  time  of  the  year  the 
bookshops  of  the  city  are 
thronged  with  "seasonal  buy- 
ers," people  who  are  looking 
for  a  set  of  some  standard 
author  the  purchase  of  which 
will  make  an  important  event  in 
domestic  annals.  It  is  of  real 
importance  that  the  decision  as 
to  what  to  purchase  should  be 
made  with  care,  and  a  few  hints 
which  may  guide  the  prospective 
buyer  as  to  what  to  buy  and 
what  to  avoid  may  be  a  service 
to  our  readers. 

Should  one's  tastes  incline  to 
Charles  Dickens  and  one's  purse 
be  moderate,  Houghton  Mifflin's 
Illustrated  Library  Edition  in 
29  volumes  is  to  be  recommend- 
ed. Well  printed  and  bound,  it 
reproduces  the  original  illustra- 
tions which  are  as  much  a  part 
of  Dickens  as  the  text  itself.  An 
excellently  printed  moderate 
priced  Dickens  known  as  The 
International  is  in  12  volumes, 
large  type  at  a  moderate  price. 

Should  Scott  be  sought  after 
I  would  counsel  the  buyer  to 
visit  the  second-hand  dealers 
where  often  times  slightly  used 
sets  of  Scott  in  good  English 
bindings  can  be  picked  up  for 
less  than  the  bindings  would  cost 
to  replace  today. 

If  Tennyson,  Lamb,  Pater  or 
Arnold  be  desired  again  the 
second-hand  bookshops  where 
one  should  ask  for  Macmillan's 
limited  edition  long  exhausted 
at  the  publishers  but  still  pro- 
curable from  dealers  in  second- 
hand books. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

— a    carefully   chosen    collection — may    be 
found   downtown  at 

THE  HIDDEN  BOOK  SHOP 

74  Broadway  9   New   Street 

New  York  City 


THE  COOKERY 


14  West  47  St. 


Bryant  4764 


A  Shop  of  Unique  Character 

Fiction  The  Arts 

Drama  Sexology 

Poetry       Psychoanalysis 


Send   for  our  Catalogue 


THE  COMMUNITY  BOOKSHOP 
IN  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  ADMIRERS 
CONGREGATE  HERE 

We  have  a  bulletin  board,  a  public  stenographer, 
a  circulating  library,  information  bureau,  etc. 
If  you  are  hunting  or  renting  a  furnished  room 
or  an  apartment,  come  in  and  tell  the  Village. 
Place  your  notice  on  our  bulletin  board.  No 
charge  whatever. 

If  you  are  a  book  lover,  come  in  and  browse. 
Be  assured  no  salesman  will  annoy  you. 
Make  our  shop  your  shop. 
Awaiting  a  visit  from  you  and  yours,  I  am, 
Obligingly, 

Robert,  Mgr. 

THE  VILLAGE  BOOK  SHOP 

Four  Christopher  St.,  New  York 

P.S.      John    Masefield    tended    bar    here   in   the 
good  old  Barleycorn  days. 


(la  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  kelps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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The  Bibliopole 


The     Hijh     Place,     by     James     Branch 

Cabell.    $7.50 
The  Dance  of   Life,  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

$4.00 
Don  Juan,  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn.   $2.00 

To  introduce  three  of  the  greatest  contem- 
porary books,  we  are  willing  to  send  the  abort 

d  to  any  address  for  twelve  dollars. 
This  is  philanthropy  at  its  best,  a  pastime  in 

we  seldom  indulge  saving  in  the  case 
of  such  stimulae  as  are  noted  above. 

Washington  Square  Bookshop 

27  Wert  8th  Street  New  York  City 


New  School  for  Social 

Research 
BOOKSHOP 

465  West  23  rd  Street 
New  York  City 

SCIENCES  POETRY 

ON-  THE  FICTION 

SOCIAL   Ofen  E-eninfs  DRAMA 

BOOKS  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Bookaweek  Postal  Library 

(Circulating  the  best  in  modern  litera: 
Operated  by 

E.  S.  Gilmour 

Bookseller         35  Nassau  St. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


An  admirable  set  of  ''Gentle 
Elia,"  now  to  be  had  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  was  that  issued  by  the 
Pafareto  Book  Company  some 
years  ago  while  the  Spinkley 
Bible  printed  by  Updike  is  treas- 
ure trove  for  the  book-lover  and 
by  good  fortune  may  now  be  had 
for  a  fraction  of  its  former  price- 

The  ever-widening  circle  of 
Johnson  lovers  must  have  Birk- 
back  Hill's  edition  published  by 
the  Oxford  University  Press,  to 
have  the  best.  The  most  accurate 
test  of  this  edition  is  supplement- 
ed by  the  editor's  frequent  and 
scholarly  notes,  making  this  the 
"final"  edition  of  the  greatest 
of  "lives." 

Shakespeare's  works  come  in 
so  many  styles  and  at  prices  to  fit 
in  with  every  pocketbook.  The 
admitted  best  edition  is  the  Cam- 
bridge text  published  about  1868 
and  now  procurable  only  at  the 
second-hand  shops.  The  Yale, 
Tudor  and  Temple  Editions  are 
-to  be  recommended  as  reliable 
as  to  text  and  reasonable  as  to 
price. 

In  general  the  occasional  book 
buyer  should  avoid  so-called  de 
luxe  editions — the  best  books  are 
printed  modestly  and  do  not 
require  the  extravagant  claims 
made  for  them  by  a  certain  type 
of  publisher.  Since  a  book  best 
serves  its  purpose  by  being  easily 
read — anything  which  detracts 
from  this  purpose  unfits  the  book 
for  use  and  should  be  avoided. 

In  conclusion  we  suggest  that 
our  readers  visit  the  book  shops 
and  sell  themselves  on  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  books  they 
desire  to  own. 

E.  BYRNE  HACKETT 


THE 


Golden  Rule 
in  Business 


By  ARTH  U  R 


NASH 


President  the  A.  \ash  Company 

<JAn  amazing  story  which  is 
awakening  business  men,  educators 
and  preachers  to  the  greater  possi- 
bilities within  their  reach. 

Kotarian  Pant  Harrit  «<J>».  "Arthur 
Nash  and  his  three  thousand  workers  have 
ushered  in  a  new  era."  Cloth  SI.  25 

F.  H.  REVELL  CO..  158  Fifth  AT-,  New  York 


;  '       •.•;. 


'        ;;  y 


The  New  Mediterranean 

WiUl  "•*"•  PU"*-  ******  *«• 
By  D.  E.  LORENZ,  PhJ>- 

fl  An  up-to-date  edition  of  the  Famous 
™  Guide-Book  of  which  a  prominent  re- 
viewer said:  "Will  take  the  place  of  half  a 
dozen  'Baedekers,'  and  prove  its  claim  to  be  a 
most  useful  and  f  Tactical  handbook.  S3.  SO 
F.  H.  RETELL  00,  158  5dA«_  S.Y.;  17  UlUnk  At,  C 


PRAYERS 

OF    JOHN    WANAMAKER 

WJ*  m  fanfcck*  t,  A.  t  UOEMU,  U. 

Piutor,  Bethany  Prtsb.  Church.  Philadelphia 
U    A   large   number   of   Mr.    Wanamaker's 

•*  prayers  are  brought  together — prayer* 
that  reveal  a  singularly  childlike  faith  and 
simplicity  of  thought.  fl.25 

F.H.  UTELLCO..  158  5*  At,  HT.M7  HWdbnkAi,  CHott 


TENTH   EDITION 

IN   HIS  IMAGE 

By  William  Jennings  Br>  an 

fl  The  epoch-making  book  against  Darwin- 
"  ism  that  is  awakening  religious  leaders, 
startling  educators,  influencing  legislation! 

HAVE  YOU  BEAD  IT?    $1.75 

F.  H.  RETELL  CO..  158  5AA«,  N.T.;  17  K.  W»U  AT,  Okie. 


Tl  OW  is  the  time 
to  buy  your 
Christmas  gift  books. 
Stocks  are  full,  sales- 
men are  fresh.  Ad- 
vertisements in  this 
issue  of  Survey  Gra- 
phic describe  many  of 
the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  season, 
and  list  the  leading 
bookshops.  Do  your 
Christmas  shopping 
early — and  don't  for- 
get that  books  make 
the  best  gifts. 


(In  answering  these  advrn'ifcmtnts  pletue  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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"UntotheEnd" 

In  1915  the  Quakers,  in  terms  of  food 
and  clothes,  began  to  express  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  a  message  of  friendship  and 
good-will.  The  revolution,  civil  war 
and  famine  have  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon 
the  Russian  people,  but  the  work  has 
been  continued. 

The  Results  of  the  famine  will 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 

Russia  is  still  ostracized  by  the 
European  nations. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people  need  a  message  of 

Friendship  and  Goodwill 

The  concrete  evidence  of  this  message 
is  being  expressed  by 

Buying  and  selling  horses  to  peas- 
ants in  the  famine  area  at  cost 
price; 

Employing  Russian  doctors  and 
conducting  anti-malaria,  anti-tuber- 
culosis, anti-venereal  disease  and 
baby  clinics  in  the  famine  area; 

Feeding  and  clothing  orphan  chil- 
dren in  homes  where  local  taxes  are 
not  adequate. 

God's  Own  Includes 
Russians 

$2OO,OOO    is  needed  for  the 
winter  work 

Send  your  contributions  to 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 


CHARLES  F.  JENKINS,  Treas. 

Philadelphia 


Pa. 


the  mud  floor.  We  sit,  cross-legged,  while  the  children 
gather  round  and  the  grandfather,  smiling,  accepts  our  gift  of 
cigarettes.  With  a  tortilla,  or  a  piece  of  blue  corn  wafer  bread, 
in  color  and  consistency  like  a  wasp's  nest,  we  scoop  up  meat 
and  chile.  We  accept  a  tart  made  of  white  flour  and  dried 
melon  rind.  Then  we  go  on  to  Patricio's,  and  Francisco's, 
and  Juan  Gate's,  the  governor's.  Juan's  wife  is  brushing 
his  hair — no  Pueblo  male  ever  does  this  for  himself — with 
something  that  looks  like  a  hearth  brush  and  tying  it  into  a 
queue.  He  will  sing  later,  in  one  of  the  dance  choruses,  as 
a  leader  should.  Francisco's  handsome  daughter,  Maria, 
has  her  head  in  a  foaming  bowl  of  suds.  This  rite  in- 
variably precedes  the  dance.  The  ceremonies  begin  again 
immediately  after  breakfast,  in  the  plazas.  Not  the  Christian 
ceremonies.  They  are  over.  The  Indian  ceremonies  will 
go  on  for  three  days  more  at  least. 

They  had,  in  fact,  begun  before  we  left.  Our  last  Santo 
Domingo  vision  was  of  the  warriors,  a  hundred  strong, 
sweeping  down  the  length  of  the  plaza.  Their  spears,  their 
crouching  running  bodies,  their  streaming  feather  bonnets 
shone  and  glittered  in  the  winter  sun.  One  look,  one  more 
deep  breath  of  joy  and  power.  Then,  regretfully,  we  cranked 
the  car  and  turned  white  faces  toward  an  orthodox  Christmas 
dinner. 

NANSEN'S  MANDATE  FOR  HUMANITY 

(Continued  from  page  260) 

But  this  naive  man  expects  no  more  certainty  from  the 
League  of  Nations  than  from  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  this 
affair,  as  in  his  whole  life,  he  does  not  fight  with  the  material 
in  hand.  He  works  with  it.  And  he  works  with  it  not 
because  he  is  an  angel — his  capacity  for  anger  is  remarkable 
• — but  because  he  is  consumed  by  his  idea.  Hence,  against 
the  plea  "no  funds,"  against  official  assurance  that  it  would 
be  "a  mistake  to  combine  the  famine  and  the  relief  work," 
against  a  pitiful  breakdown  in  his  enormous  efforts  to  milk 
$100,000  out  of  fifty-two  governments,  he  went  ahead  to  do 
what  he  could.  In  addition  to  his  title  as  high  commissioner, 
he  was  allowed  to  "extend  the  moral  protection  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  refugees  in  general."  This  bit  of 
blarney  he  converted  into  a  tangible  passport-certificate 
which,  in  due  time,  gave  a  certain  civic  footing  to  the 
refugees.  With  the  American  Relief  Administration  feed- 
ing the  refugees  around  Constantinople,  he  was  able  to 
devote  himself  to  the  minor  but  essential  task  of  medical 
care.  His  next  activity  was  to  clear  them  out  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  such  numbers  as  his  means  would  permit. 

Peddling  Refugees 

He  was  a  nuisance.  He  split  up  his  problem,  and  he 
tackled  each  government  separately,  disposing  of  his  refugees 
in  batches  and  chunks.  With  more  money  from  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  than  from  the  League,  Nansen  was  able  to 
evacuate  17,000  refugees  in  1922.  The  details  show  how 
persistent,  tireless  and  minute  he  was.  He  tracked  Europe 
like  a  man  smuggling  drugs.  Bulgaria,  the  one  country 
that  never  forgot  his  service  in  repatriating  its  war  prisoners, 
took  in  1,000  invalids,  1,000  workmen  and  families,  600 
children.  Czecho-Slovakia  took  a  job-lot  of  agricultural 
laborers.  Jugo-Slavia,  supporting  55,000  refugees  already, 
balked  at  an  additional  5,000  without  a  subsidy.  The  French, 
two  hundred  million  francs  to  the  bad  because  of  Wrangel's 
failure  to  conquer  the  Soviets,  contented  itself  with  taking 
i,OOO  orphans  from  Poland  and  Jugo-Slavia,  3,OOO  from 
Corsica  and  Tunis.  The  British,  also  unfortunate  in  their 
efforts  to  use  Russians  and  Kalmucks  to  defeat  the  Soviets, 
gave  Nansen  a  special  fund  to  take  the  Kalmucks  off  their 
hands.  The  United  Statest  very  reluctant,  at  last  admitted 
about  1,700  refugees.  Canada  accepted  1,000.  Hungary 
took  142  ex-soldiers.  Belgium  stowed  away  a  few  groups 
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)f  orphans.     The  difficulty  came,  of  course,  on  account  of 
unemployment  nearly  everywhere.      But   it   was  crucial   to 

ind  homes  for  them.    The  fact  that  400,000  Russian  refugee 

hildren    still    remain    in    Europe,    totally    unprovided    for. 

Iocs  convey  the  extent  of  the  social  collapse,  under  which 

jermany    and    Poland    in    particular    are    groaning. 
Many   of  the   refugees  were  part  of  the  broken   armies 

hat  France  and  Britain  had  backed,  in  the  hope  of  killing 

Bolshevism.      Such    refugees  were    not   always   welcome   in 

lussia,  any  more  than  in  the  Europe  that  had  used  them. 
So  long  as  they  were  really  refugee,  however,  and  not  the 

•eserves  of  a  military  venture,    Nansen   worked  for  them. 

•ie  has  got  some  returned  to  Russia.  He  has  advocated 
especially  the  education  of  the  children,  in  order  to  send 

hem  back  to  Russia  as  a  leaven.     He  is  striving,  against  the 

ed  tape  of  the  soviet  republic,  to  help  put  Russian  agri- 
culture on  its  feet,  knowing  that  only  in  this  way  can  the 

efugees  cease  to  encumber  Germany  and  Poland. 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  has  sought  to  work  for 

reece.     The    spine    of   his  whole    philosophy   is   "help   to 

self-help."     Nothing  is  too  much  trouble  to  take  refugees 

out  of  indigence,  to  put  them  on  the  track.    "Yes,"  he  tells 

•on,  as  if  you  too  were  watching  at  the  cradle  with  the 
>ame  interest,  "we  have  planted  six  hundred  thousand  mul- 

>erry  trees;  soon  the  silk  industry  will  be  flourishing." 
Machinery  for  the  refugees  who  were  rug-weavers,  land 

or  the  landless,  but  everything  with  the  frugality  of  a  Nor- 

vegian. 
He  shows  his  big  teeth  in  a  laugh  not  entirely  amiable 

,-hen  he  relates  how  Italy  offered  to  take  care  of  i.OOO 
Turks  at  about  the  current  hotel  rates.  These  Turks,  whom 
Nansen  had  brought  round  from  China  at  half  the  price 

hat  another  good  government  was  willing  to  charge!  One 
ran  picture  him,  shopping  around,  a  shipload  of  Terrible 

Turks  in  the  offing.  And  he  found  a  cheap  place  for  them, 
until  they  could  get  home. 

He  Did  Not  Wait  for  a  Pattern 

With  a  twist  of  fate,  perhaps,  Nansen  might  have  been 
different  type  of  Norwegian.     He  might  have  eaten  up 
II  the  whiskey  in  his  neighborhood  or  become  the  most  self- 
scourging  of  Christians.     But,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  he  is 
L  healthy,   an   undivided,   soul,   who  has   dominated    rather 
han  conflicted  with  his  environment.     He  is  not  the  intro- 
pective  man.      He  goes  out.     But  his  gift  is  creative  and 
wcial.      He   has  had   some   irradiating  quality,   a  touch   of 
enius,  that  has  made  him  mitigate  the  agonies  of  millions 
of   friendless  people.     What   I   like   to  consider  is  not  so 
much  that  he  felt  sympathy,  as  that  he  has  naturally  and 
spontaneously  translated  his  sympathy  into  action.     He  did 
not  wait   for  a  pattern.      He  made  the  pattern.     And   he 
made  the  pattern  because  he  has  the  gift  of  the  artist,  defiant, 
anarchical,  prodigal,  and  hugely  kind. 

He  is  a  moralist  only  on  one  topic.  He  has  set  foot  on 
the  hard  climb  of  reason  and  good  will,  each  step  cut  with 
the  ice-ax  of  a  stout  independence.  He  believes  that  the 
ast  empire,  the  only  secure  empire,  is  the  empire  of  Nan- 
sen  over  Nansen.  Knowing  that,  he  does  not  make  a  devil 
of  any  nation  or  any  class.  "We  fight  continually  to 
naster  the  forces  of  nature,  to  assure  our  existence ;  but 
incomparable  misfortunes,  the  worst  miseries,  are  still  the 
fault  of  men  themselves.  And  as  yet  we  cannot  prevent  this 
a  terrible,  a  humiliating  truth." 

He  has  had  more  faith  in  the  League  of  Nations,  it  seems 
to  me,  than  the  League  of  Nations  has  had  in  itself.  He 
has  held  to  it,  as  he  held  to  the  track  across  Greenland.  But 
it  is  not  blind  faith.  It  is  his  knowledge  that  without 
internationalism,  the  appetite  for  power  must  devour  millions 
of  innocent  people. 

And  yet  he  does  not  stand  on  humanitarianism,  on  the  mere 
helping  of  broken  men.  He  says: 


The  Russian-American 
Industrial  Corporation 

A  Workers  Corporation  Provid- 
ing \ot  Charity  but  Working 
Capital  For  Russian  Industry. 


Announces  its 
First  Semi- 
Annual  Dividend 
of  3  per  cent  pay- 
able to  over  $,ooo 
stockholders 


Russian  Industry  Needs  More  Capital 
We  Provide  It 

Capital $1,000,000 

Shares $10.00  Each 

Do  you  want  to  help  Russia's  revival  in 
an  immediate  and  practical  way? 


SIDNEY  HILLMAN,   Pre». 
RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  CORP. 
Amalgamated  Bank  Bldg. 
103  E.   14*  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  saw  your  notice  in  "The  Survey"  and  want  to  invest 

in  Russian  industry.  I  want shares  of 

RAIC  stock  and  enclose  $ for  them. 

Name 

Address 

!H   Please    send     your     illustrated    booklet    on    Russian 
Investments. 
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FILMS  TELL  THE  TALE ! ! ! 

ARE  YOU  SEEKING  public  support  or  endorsement? 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  by  showing  the  philanthropically 
inclined,  by  means  of  the  motion  picture  film,  just  why 
your  institution  or  organization  merits  support — don't 
ask  them  to  simply  take  your  word  for  it. 

IF  YOU  WILL  SEND  me  your  literature,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  work  out  a  plan  for  your  individual  needs 
and  problems. 

SAMUEL  A.  BLOCK 
Educational  Motion  Pictures 

1495  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Funds  forliospitals,  Institutions,  &c. 

IN  the  last  25  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Elizabeth  Rudyerd 
Currier  OrganhalionmoretAan  $3,  ooo,OOO  has  been  obtained  in 
excess  of  amounts  sought.  Write  for  plans,  endorsements,  terms. 

Elizabeth  Rudyerd  Currier  Organization 

ESTABLISHED  1913 

Room  927,  Canadian  Pacific   Bldg.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Exhibits 

Colorful  and  Artistic 

for  Health  Expositions,  Financial 
Campaigns,  County  Fairs,  etc. 

Consultation  Service 
Studio  of  Stella  Boothe 


131  EAST  19th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE 

PERFECT 
LANTERN  SLIDE     PROJECTOR 


SHIPPED   ON  APPROVAL 
THOUSANDS  OF  SLIDES  FOR 

BEKT  OR  FOB  SALE 


ASK  FOR  CATALOGS 

AND  TERMS 


A  new  renaissance  must  come,  a  new  time  with  new  ideals, \ 
when  spiritual  values  are  again  the  goal  and  the  material  only 
the  means;  when  the  mob  and  mediocrity  no  longer  rule  the 
world,  but  great  spirits  lead  mankind  toward  higher  spaces; 
when  every  spiritual  discovery,   every  victory   in   the  world  of, 
the  mind,  will  be  greeted  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  now 
greets   material    victories;    when   men    live    a   greater,    fairer, 
simpler  life. 

A  vital  illusion?  But  the  man  without  illusions,  the  iced 
intelligences,  are  not  remembered  by  the  cobbler  in  the  Tyrol 
or  extolled  by  the  dying  Jew. 

THE  COME-BACK  OF  CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 

(Continued  from  page  251) 

ride  in  an  open  car  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  the  doctor 
said  I  could  eat  one  meal  out  of  three  every  day  in  the 
dining-room;  then  ride  every  other  day  for  fifteen  minutes; 
then  walk  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  I  would  gradually  stretch 
that  walking,  making  notes  of  my  temperature  and  condition, 
and  increase  it  to  thirty  minutes  twice  a  day.  I  left  it  at  that 
for  a  long  time.  I  was  impatient  going  along  for  several  weeks 
that  way.  I  didn't  like  to  feel  so  restricted.  Then  the  doctor 
said,  "Well,  you  are  on  unlimited  exercise.  You  have  been 
in  the  game  long  enough  to  know  whether  you  feel  tired."  But 
he  wouldn't  let  me  drive  the  car.  So  my  son  and  wife  rode 
all  around  with  me.  Once  we  got  into  a  ditch  and  had  to 
get  a  team  of  horses  to  pull  us  out.  That  was  last  year,  1922. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  May  or  June  of  this  year  that  I  was 
allowed  to  drive. 

Today,  when  he  gets  back  to  his  car  from  his  hunt  in  the 
underbrush,  he  pulls  on  his  heavy  overcoat  and  gloves,  takes 
the  wheel,  steps  on  the  accelerator  and  is  off  at  a  speed 
that  would  make  a  motorcycle  cop  gasp.  But  he  enjoys 
reliving  his  first  ride  in  the  open.  "The  leaves  and  flowers 
were  just  beginning  to  come  out,"  he  says.  "It  is  a  gooc 
old  world, — that  is  what  I  told  my  wife.  We  rode  two 
miles  that  day." 

There  came  a  time  after  these  first  gains,  however,  when 
Mathewson  lost  sight  of  his  goal.  He  had  been  out  of  bed 
for  several  months  and  on  exercise  for  three  or  four  weeks 
when  he  was  taken  with  an  intense  pain  in  his 'side.  He 
suffered  as  he  had  never  dreamed  possible.  It  was  the  only 
relapse  he  ever  had.  Complications  set  in  in  connection 
with  the  pneumo-thorax.  He  began  to  run  a  temperature 
slight  at  first,  then  higher.  The  doctor  took  a  sample  of  the 
fluid  when  it  formed  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  found  it  was 
infected.  It  had  to  be  drawn  off,  and  the  pleural  cavity 
refilled  with  glycerine  and  formaldahyde. 

The  weather  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  infected  tract  where 
the  hvoodermic  needle  had  entered  his  side  became  a  large 
open  sore  Sleep  was  an  impossibility.  With  a  raging  fever 
unable  to  lie  still  for  any  length  of  time,  Matty  would 
sometimes  turn  over  on  the  side  with  the  open  wound.  Wher 
he  did  this,  the  infected  fluid  would  drain  out.  One  night 
Mrs.  Mathewson  and  the  physician  were  sure  that  he  coulc 
not  live  until  morning.  Somewhere  in  his  subconscious  mine 
there  was  still  the  old  desire  to  play  the  game,  but  in  speakin§ 
of  those  weeks  of  agony,  he  admits  that  he  was  really  sick 
"When  you  get  that  bad,  you  don't  care  any  more."  Insomnu 
pitted  itself  against  him.  "I  was  wide  awake  until  two  01 
three  or  four  o'clock,  when  everything  had  been  quiet  since 
ten.  There  were  times  when  I  would  lie  awake,  and  just  li< 
there  and  have  some  rest.  Other  times  I  would  feel  like  turn- 
ing over  and  tossing.  I  think  that  was  bad.  I  think  it  made 
me  get  into  a  less  cheerful  frame  of  mind."  And  he  adds 
quite  earnestly,  "I  used  to  be  discouraged  for  an  hour  tht 
next  day." 

One  whimsical  memory  lightens  that  heavy  time.  Earl; 
one  morning,  after  staring  into  the  darkness  until  abou 
three  o'clock,  he  worked  out  an  idea  for  a  letter  that  hr 
wanted  to  send  to  the  editor  of  a  checker  magazine.  Hi 
composed  it  in  his  mind  as  he  lay  there,  in  the  slangy 
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jelling  and  phraseology  of  Ring  Lardner.  Early  the  next 
lorning  he  had  Mrs.  Mathewson  write  it  out  for  him  on 
ic  typewriter.  "She  said  it  was  a  tough  job,"  he  says,  "the 
ray  I  wanted  it  spelled." 

For  months  he  dreaded  the  time  when  the  infected  fluid 
ad  to  be  drawn  off.  "I  was  always  afraid  that  another 
eedle  tract  would  become  infected."  Even  today  the 
neumothorax  treatment  has  still  to  be  administered,  but 


is  very  simple.  "Even,  few  weeks  I  go  down  to  the 
octor's  office,  he  puts  in  about  300  or  400  cc  of  gas,  and 
lat's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Mathewsen's  recovery  from  this  relapse  was  more  than  a 
latter  of  treatment  or  nursing.    In  his  code  of  ethics  sports- 
lanship  comes  first.     He  believes  in  playing  the  game  fairly 
playing  it  through  in  spite  of  every  handicap.    Rest  is  a 
•:rike-out   in   pitching   against   tuberculosis,   and   he   obeyed 
a  he  rule  of  it  no  matter  how  the  old  love  of  action  tugged 
nd  strained  at  him.     To  worry  is  to  let  the  sickness  get 
o  first.     So  he  guarded  against  that.     "Why  fret  yourself," 
e  says,  "if  you  know  it  isn't  good  for  you.     It  only  delays 
he  cure.     I  told  myself  that  few  people  starve  to  death  in 
his  world.     Somehow  or  in  some  way  those  who  are  de- 
»endent  on  you  will  be  taken  care  of." 

"  Play  the  Game  " 

\Vhen  suffering  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  despair,  he 
ad  to  call  upon  all  of  his  reserves  of  determination  and 
tajptimism.     He  would  call  himself  to  task: 

I  guess  I  said  to  myself,  you're  not  playing  a  very  good  game 
ay — that's  no  way   to  play  the  game.     I    reminded  myself 
nd  reminded  myself.     It's  like  a  couple  of  baseball  players. 
I  ay  be  they've  struck  out  three  times  in  a  pinch  that  day,  and 
verything  looks  black.     Then   they  go   along  the  street,   and 
ee  some  fellow  with  his  legs  off,  and  with  a  hat  in  his  hand. 
\nd   they'll  say  "Well,   what  are  we  kicking  about?"     That 
ivas  just  the  way  with  me.    There  is  just  one  way  to  get  your- 
^  self  out  of  a  discouraged  frame  of  mind — just  recall  some  one 
5e!  ivho  is  sick  and  in  the  same  trouble,  only  a  whole  lot  worse. 
:>-•  One  man  I  know,  had  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  washing 
n!  it  out  to  make  it  sterile  was  terribly  painful  for  him.     The 
•j  washing  gave  me  hardly  any  pain,  just  slight  trouble.     When 
,-j  I   thought  what  he  was  up  against,  I  could  always  see  how 
,  much  better  off  I  was. 

The  departure,  as  an  "arrested  case,"  of  a  fellow  patient 
r|  who  had  been  Saranac  Lake's  champion  checker  player  left 
-,  Matty  with  the  necessity  of  finding  another  hobby.     "There 
are  lots  of  people  who  play  checkers,"  he  says,  "but  there 
,,  are  only  a   few  checker  players."      He  found   a  substitute 
-  occupation.     This  was  the  study  of  wild  flowers.     He  had 
,  always  fancied  their  beauty,  but  he  discovered  that  he  knew 
jplmost  nothing  about  them.     "When  I  saw  a  daisy,  I  knew 
Jit  was  a  daisy,  and  when  I  saw  clover  I  knew  it  was  clover, 
-  that  was  all."     He  bought  a  book  on  the  subject,  en- 
titled How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  William 
Starr  Dana  and,  with  Mrs.   Mathewson  and  Christy,  Jr., 
he  would  look  for  new  specimens  along  the  side  roads  while 
they  were  out  driving.     Whenever  he  recognized  a  flower 
from  an  illustration,  he  added  it  to  his  list.     This  list  con- 
sists of  pages  of  ruled  paper,  pasted  together,  and  is  now 
about  a  yard  in  length.    One  day  a  senator  visited  him  and 
saw  him  working  on  the  list.     A  few  days  later  a  package 
arrived,    containing    two    beautifully    illustrated    volumes. 
These  books,  on  wild  flowers,  are  still  one  of  Matty's  great- 
est prizes ;    to  be  ranked  with  treasured  trophies  of  the  ball 
park. 

Twenty-five  slow  months  after  his  arrival  at  Saranac 
Lake,  Mathewson  made  his  first  journey  to  the  world  be- 
yond the  mountains.  This  was  a  motor  trip,  which  he  took 
in  order  to  spend  a  week-end  with  his  mother  and  father 
at  their  home  in  Factoryville,  Pennsylvania.  The  trip  he 
holds  to  be  one  of  the  real  milestones  on  his  road  to  recovery. 
There  came  other  milestones.  In  the  summer  of  1922  the 
newspapers  carried  the  story  that  (Continued  on  page  301) 


To  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of 

the  more  fundamental  elements  of 

social  cause  and  effect  in  the  diseases 

most   commonly  met,    is   the   aim  of 

Dr.  Samuel  Bradbury's  Winter  Quarter 

lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations  in 

the  Problems  of  Disease.     Registration 

is  now  open  to  special  students  who 

desire  to  attend  these  sessions.     They 

will    be   held    on    Wednesdays 

from  four  to  six,  beginning 

January   second.     Fee 

Sixteen  Dollars. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Tvaaj-Second  Sena 
Neu.  Y«t 


Congregational  Training  School  for  Women 

trains  for  leadership 

Its  graduates  are  filling  positions  as  Directors  of 
Religious  Education,  Church  Assistants,  Directors  and 
Instructors  of  Week-day  Religious  Education,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Secretaries,  Girls'  Work  Secretaries,  Secretaries 
of  Church  Boards,  Community  Workers,  and  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionaries, 

It  offers  a  year  of  intensive  training  for  college 
graduates  and  a  longer  course  for  non-graduates. 
Tuition  and  board  are  low  and  some  scholarship 
aid  is  given.  The  Winter  Quarter  begins  January 

2.    1924. 

MISS  MARGARET  TAYLOR,   Dean 

5756    Dorchester    Avenue  CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


CHANGEABLE    BULLETINS 

Winters  DeLuie  Bulletins  cover  every  channel  of 
trade,  churches,  clubs,  libraries,  banks,  commercial 
trade,  150,000  in  use. 

Write  for  catalog  SG 

H;  E.  WINTERS  COMPANY 

Davenport,  Iowa 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  arrcles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  ACTBOB  s  RSSIAKCB 
BriEAC.  500  Fifth  ATenae,  New  York. 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.   Hart 


Making  Sure  of  Group  Loyalty 


TO  the  group,  the  security  of  the  group  is  the  only 
thing   that   counts:      in   the   welfare   and   safety   of 
the    group    everything    else     is     assured.      Against 
possible    dangers    to    the    integrity    of    the    group, 
therefore,  every  conceivable  precaution  must  be  taken.  Those 
dangers  are  both  external  and  internal.     The  external  dan- 
gers are  two :    the  danger  of  physical  insecurity — from  floods 
and   earthquakes   and    famines,   against   none  of  which   can 
much  be  done ;   and  wars  with  unfriendly  neighbors,  against 
which  only  the  most  exacting  tribal  disciplines  can  be  made 
to  prevail. 

The  internal  danger  is  single,  the  danger  of  group  dis- 
integration through  the  defection  of  its  members.  But,  if 
group  membership  is  a  natural  fact,  why  should  there  be 
any  danger  of  disaffection?  Will  not  the  native  loyalties 
hold  even  the  most  eager  and  ambitious  to  his  place  in  the 
common  ranks  ? 

Group  membership  is  a  natural  condition :  the  individual, 
said  Aristotle,  who,  except  by  accident,  is  not  a  member  of 
a  group  is  either  a  brute  or  a  god !  But  we  must  remember 
that  all  groups  are  artificial — after  the  first  generation. 
Every  group  originally  expressed  the  natural  desires  of  its 
constituent  members,  within  limits,  of  course.  But  the  group 
structures  they  set  up,  the  folkways  they  inaugurated,  though 
they  might  have  been  attractive  at  first,  were  but  indifferently 
expressive  of  the  natural  desires  of  those  who  inherited  the 
group  fortunes.  With  each  succeeding  generation  this  dis- 
crepancy between  the  accumulating  folkways  and  the  nat- 
ural desires  of  the  heirs  of  those  folkways  is  likely  to  grow 
greater.  Left  to  themselves,  those  heirs  would  shortly  sur- 
round themselves  with  all  the  protecting  clothes  of  custom 
that  could  be  desired;  but  that  fact  does  not  prove  that 
they  will  willingly  or  lightly  accept  these  ancient  customs 
handed  down  to  them. 

OOME  young  people,  everywhere  and  always,  are  of  course 
W  so  docile  that  they  take  on  the  protective  coloring  of 
whatever  they  touch.  The  majority  of  young  people  prob- 
ably do  so.  To  all  such,  the  folkways  prove  acceptable,  and 
they  accept  their  fate  without  protest.  Growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  group  life  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  their 
developing  into  loyal,  even  enthusiastic,  members  of  the 
group. 

But  no  group  can  safely  rest  on  its  experience  with  these 
many.  For  always  and  everywhere  there  will  be  a  few 
whose  native  tendencies  and  desires  will  balk  at  this  com- 
plete subordination  to  a  past  that  is  to  be,  for  them,  a  ready- 
made  future.  So,  because  a  few  cannot  be  trusted ;  and 
because  these  few  cannot  be  readily  segregated  from  the 
many,  all  youth,  always  and  everywhere,  have  been  made  to 
undergo  certain  impressive  disciplines  and  overwhelming 
experiences  long  employed  by  the  adult  group  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  all  possible  rebels  against  the  folkways  under 
complete  subordination  and  control.  The  group  must  main- 
tain its  integrity:  it  can  harbor  no  rebels,  either  avowed 
or  secret! 


But  loyalty  is  not  a  matter  of  intellect  or  of  instruction : 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  emotions.  If  his  emotions  are  not 
enlisted  in  the  group's  behalf,  no  amount  of  instruction 
will  save  the  loyalty  of  the  new  member.  Hence,  at  some 
time  in  the  period  of  his  education,  his  emotions  must  be 
aroused  from  their  deeps,  released  in  a  profoundly  impres- 
sive experience  and  attached  beyond  question  to  the  group, 
his  spiritual  "patria" !  This  is  the  meaning  of  that  widely- 
spread  institution,  the  initiation  ceremonial. 


"VT^OUTH  is  the  time  for  this  experience,  of  course:  youth, 
A  just  as  it  passes  over  from  the  adolescent  experiences  into 
the  dawning  of  manhood.  Then  the  body  is  alert  and 
ready;  then  the  mind  is  aroused  and  eager.  The  soul  or 
spirit,  long  dormant,  is  about  to  awake  and  to  ask  for  some- 
thing as  large  as  its  own  dawning  expectations  to  which  it 
can  attach  itself:  now,  or  never,  is  the  time  for  the  group 
to  make  itself  the  center  and  circumference  of  the  youth's 
world.  The  initiation  ceremonial  accomplishes  this  de- 
sideratum ! 

Through  days  and  weeks  of  impressive  experiences;  with 
physical  pains  and  even  tortures;  with  fastings  and  lonely 
waitings,  the  youth  is  prepared  for  great  revelations.  In 
dreams  he  finds  his  guardian  spirit,  his  totem,  perhaps,  and 
the  guiding  clue  to  his  future.  When  he  has  been  thus  re- 
duced to  complete  docility  of  mind  and  heart,  he  is  given  the 
change  of  clothing  that  marks  his  leaving  childhood  and  his 
taking  on  of  the  adult;  he  leaves  the  lodge  of  the  women 
and  children  and  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  lodge  of  the 
men ;  and  in  the  most  solemn  moment  of  his  life,  the  ancient 
secrets  of  the  group  are  revealed  to  him.  This  is  an  ex- 
perience that  can  never  be  forgotten ;  and,  except  by  the 
rarest  or  the  weakest  of  mortals,  can  never  be  violated.  He 
has  been  taken  in.  He  is  a  member,  not  only  geographically 
and  socially,  but  emotionally,  with  the  whole  of  his  being, 
grappled  to  the  group  "with  hooks  of  steel" ! 

That  old  experience,  known  in  these  days  only  in 
fragments  or  in  caricatures,  was  instinct  with  all  human 
motives.  It  was  civic  experience:  henceforth,  the  youth 
belonged  to  the  community.  It  was  a  vocational  experience : 
henceforth,  he  had  his  work  to  do.  It  was  a  moral  ex- 
perience: henceforth,  he  could  know  the  right  from  the 
wrong.  It  was  a  religious  experience:  henceforth,  he  lived 
or  died  as  the  group  gave  the  word ! 

And  all  these  experiences,  combined  in  natural  growth, 
made  up  his  education :  he  knew  what  the  group  knew ;  he 
loved  what  the  grouR  loved ;  he  could  do  what  the  group 
would  ask  of  him.  He  was  fitted  for  life,  and  the  outlines 
of  his  life  lay  quite  clearly  before  him:  he  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  group.  The  earth  may  have  lost  an  individual 
energy;  but  the  group  had  gained  by  so  much  as  his  energy 
was  worth. 

And  those  groups  survived  which  made  sure  of  the  loyalty 
of  their  members!  At  least,  they  did  not  perish  through 
insidious  disaffection — from  within! 
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VI.  The  Industrial  Order 

Primitive  men  always  lived  close  to  the  margin  of  starva- 
tion. The  hunter  never  knew  long  in  advance  whether  he 
was  to  feast  or  to  starve.  By  turns  he  had  much  experience 
of  both  feasting  and  starving,  and  he  accepted  each  with  an 
appropriate  character.  The  domestication  of  animals  gave 
man  his  first  considerable  sense  of  control  of  his  own  future. 
The  development  of  agriculture  extended  this  control.  Trans- 
portation and  commerce  released  men  from  their  former 
dependence  upon  the  products  of  a  local  area.  Manufactur- 
ing processes  provided  new  types  of  products,  and  made  in- 
dustry possible  all  round  the  year.  So  little  bjT  little,  the 
industrial  order  has  been  built  up,  until,  in  some  measure, 
it  encloses  men,  today,  like  a  great  wall.  Have  human  pro- 
gress and  happiness  kept  pace  with  these  developments  in 
the  industrial  order? 


Questions  on 
Current  Issues 


Between  the  Lines 

Taking  sides  is  easy;  and  popular.  Any  one  who  takes 
sides  gets  into  his  own  group  and  people  know  where  he  can 
be  found.  He  can  be  classified  and  laid  on  a  mental  shelf. 

But  taking  sides  leaves  things  as  they  were ;  or,  if  things 
can't  remain  as  they  were,  it  leads  to  war.  The  chance  of 
escaping  from  things  as  they  were,  or  are,  without  plunging 
into  war,  comes  when  men  refuse  to  take  sides  and  insist 
on  getting  in  between  the  lines.  Of  course,  getting  between 
the  lines  means  "compromise" ;  and  compromise  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  either  weakness  or  treason — and  no  one  knows 
which  is  the  worse  of  those  two.  None  the  less,  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  both  weak  and  traitorous,  men  will  in- 
sist upon  going  between  the  lines,  for  in  that  way  alone  can 
they  learn  what  is  going  on — can  they  become  intelligent. 
Consider  for  a  few  moments  "the  man  between  the  lines": 


1  Large-Scale  Organization  of  Industry 
•  When  did  the  steam  engine  become  a  practical  factor  in 
industrial  organization?  How  was  industry  carried  on  before 
that  time?  What  effects  has  the  steam  engine  produced  upon  the 
organization  of  industry?  One  of  these  effects  has  been  the  enor- 
mous centralizing  of  industry  and  the  growth  of  industrial  cities. 
Why  has  steam  power  had  such  centralizing  results?  Is  there 
any  natural  limit  to  the  size  of  an  industrial  unit?  To  the  size 
of  a  city?  What  are  some  of  the  greatest  large-scale  industries 
in  the  world  today?  How  many  men  are  employed  by  the  rail- 
roads of  America?  By  the  steel  industry?  Is  large-scale  industry 
always  economical? 

2  Small-Scale  Organization  of  Industry 
•  All  industries  were  originally  organized  on  a  small  scale, 
of  course.  What  were  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  small-scale 
type  of  organization?  What  were  some  of  its  disadvantages? 
Does  this  small-scale  type  still  exist  anywhere?  What  are  some 
of  the  small  scale  industries  in  your  community?  Why  do  they 
remain  on  the  small  scale?  Are  all  industries  adapted  to  large 
scale  operation?  Which  do  the  workers  prefer,  large-scale  or 
small-scale  types  of  operation?  How  do  these  processes  differ? 
.1  is  a  "sweated"  industry?  Do  "sweat  shops''  still  exist 
anywhere?  What  are  the  objections  to  a  "sweat  shop''?  Do  all 
small-scale  industries  tend  to  become  "sweated"?  In  what  di- . 
rection  is  industry  in  general  moving,  today:  toward  more  large- 
scale  organization,  or  toward  the  extension  of  small-scale  opera- 
tions? Which  is  the  more  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
community  ? 

3  Underlying  Motives  in  Industry 
•  For  years  business  has  claimed  that  "competition  is  the  life 
of  trade/'  Is  that  claim  still  made?  Is  the  statement  true?  Do 
business  houses  and  industries  still  compete?  What  have  they 
substituted  for  the  older  forms  of  competition?  Has  cooperation 
made  any  progress  in  your  community  ?  Have  you  any  cooperative 
organizations?  On  the  small  scale  or  on  the  large  scale?  What 
are  the  principles  of  these  cooperative  enterprises?  Are  these 
cooperative  organizations  made  up  of  producers  or  of  consumers? 
To  what  extent  is  industry  changing  from  a  competitive  to  a  co- 
operative basis?  Would  your  community  welcome  a  general 
change  from  competition  to  cooperation  in  its  industrial  and  busi- 
ness life? 
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Iln  Industry 
•  When  a  farmer  hires  a  "hand"  does  he  have  to  secure 
another  to  act  as  a  "go-between" ;  or  can  he  tell  the  new  hand 
directly  what  he  wants  done?  Why  must  the  owner  in  industry 
have  a  "man  between"  to  connect  him  with  the  workers?  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  "man  between"?  To  which  group 
does  he  belong— the  owners  or  the  workers?  Is  there  a  third 
group?  If  so,  what  are  its  characteristics?  Is  it  what  is  com- 
monly called  "the  public"?  What  functions  does  this  "man  be- 
tween" perform,  if  any?  Are  these  functions  necessary?  Is  the 
position  easy  or  difficult?  Is  the  position  understood:  by  the 
owners?  By  the  workers?  By  the  public?  Why  not?  Is  it 
understood  by  the  "man  between"?  Always?  Why  not? 

2  In  World  Affairs 
•  When  did  the  war,  which  began  in  1914,  end?  When 
did  "the  peace"  begin?  For  which  countries?  Who  won  the 
war?  When  will  that  question  be  answered?  Did  England  win? 
What  did  she  win?  Did  France  win?  Then  why  is  she  still  at 
arms?  Did  force  win?  Did  anarchy  win  anything?  Did  intel- 
ligence make  any  progress  by  reason  of  the  war?  In  what  areas? 
In  what  respects?  Who,  or  what  groups  or  interests  represent 
intelligence  at  work  in  Europe,  today?  What  statesmen,  if  any, 
have  programs  that  seem  to  be  intelligent? 

Is  there  any  such  thing  as  "between  the  lines"  in  European 
affairs,  today?  What  could  such  a  position  mean?  Could  it 
mean  "internationalism"?  "Humanitarianism''?  Would  it  mean 
ignoring  political  matters? 

3  In  Community  Life 
•  What  are  the  "sides"  in  our  American  communities,  today? 
Or  are  all  our  community  affairs  really  communal?  If  not — if 
we  have  "sides,"  what  do  they  stand  for?  What  was  the  origin 
of  these  "sides"?  Do  they  represent  important  matters,  or  tradi- 
tional cleaveages?  What  are  the  methods  of  warfare  between  the 
"sides'  ?  Who  are  the  leaders?  What  are  they  fighting  for? 
Is  there  any  one  "between  the  lines"?  What  is  he  trying  to  do? 
Is  he  3  weakling,  a  traitor,  or  an  intelligent  man?  How  is  he 
regarded  in  the  community?  Does  he  get  any  support?  What 
are  the  relative  standings,  in  public  opinion,  of  the  three  "between 
the  lines"  types:  the  weakling  who  dares  not  take  sides;  the  grafter 
who  plays  both  sides:  and  the  intelligent  man  who  would  bring 
the  best  in  both  sides  together? 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS — Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America) — Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres. ;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D. ;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D. ;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D. ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas.;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L,.  tiutterlleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.09  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Can,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social -hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  In 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  w»rk  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.   S.   Macfarland,   Rev.   S.  M.   Cavert,  gen'l   sec'ys;   105   E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 
Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth    M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    F.    Ernest   Johnson,    research,    sec'y; 

Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  uusiness, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866, 
Incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta.  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  60 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEGAL  AID  ORGANIZATIONS— 
Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  'Philadel- 
phia; Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239 
Braadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  rela- 
tion between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  660  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Xork  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  1S5  East  52nd  Street,  New  Xork  city,  for  the 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  In 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC       WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
General   Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.   Burke,   C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,   Laws  and   Legislation,    Social  Action. 
Press   and    Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National    Council    of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $190- 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir.; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N'ew  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly, 
$2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott, 
president,  Washington,  D.  CJ.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary.  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  25th  to 
July  2nd,  1924.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Ffth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor. 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse.". 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homer 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created'  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood.  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
E.  23rd  St..  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  ••Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters.  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry. Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago.  HI.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE — To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  J2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU NDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  138  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies, 
Library.  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request, 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. :  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee.  Ala. 

WORKERS1  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  MU- 
ler.  -Tr.,  sec'y:  4«5  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 

Education. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


The  Allen  School-Social  Science 

Correspondence  courses  for  social  workers  in  sociology,  poor 
relief,  child  welfare,  rural  social  work,  industrial  relation*, 
immigration,  community  serrice,  criminology,  psychology 
and  history.  Diploma  for  two  years  course.  New  pre- 
paratory course.  Students  begin  any  time. 
Write  for  cttalopu  ta 

Henry   M.   Allen,   AM.,   Principal 
AUen  Schotl,  Aubnrn,  ff.  T. 


I  STUDY  AT  HOMEI 

Directed  by 

tTfje  2Jntotrsitp  of  Cfittacjo 

Courses  in   Fltglnil.    History.  Chemistry.   Basinets, 
Mathematics.  Education.  Psychology,  and  35  other 
««bia.ts  CTCTmind  credit  toward  a  Bachelor  decree. 
Been  any  time.  Address   U  Elba  Hall,  University  o* 
Chicago.  Chicago.  111. 
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THE  COME-BACK  OF  CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 

(Continued  from  page  297) 

he  had  pitched  the  first  ball  for  the  local  team  at  Saranac 
Lake,  and  the  fans  of  a  hundred  cities  rejoiced.  But  he 
says  that  what  he  did  was  "simply  to  toss  the  ball  to  the 
man  who  was  to  pitch  the  game.  The  pitching  end  of  it 
wasn't."  By  the  spring  of  1923,  he  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  reenter  his  world,  and  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boston  Braves. 

He  still  makes  Saranac  Lake  his  headquarters.  He  prefers 
to  do  this  for  a  year  after  his  return  to  a  comparatively 
normal  life,  so  that  he  mil  be  fit  to  take  on  additional  work 
later.  He  is  eager  for  that,  but  continually  refuses  invita- 
tions to  appear  and  speak  in  public  or  to  write  articles  on 
baseball  regularly.  As  he  says, 

If  I  err,  I  prefer  to  do  it  on  the  side  of  caution.  If  I  had 
the  use  of  both  lungs  I  would  feel  that  I  was  well,  but  one 
is  still  collapsed  and  I  realize  that  I  am  not  a  cured  case. 
One  trouble  with  people  who  are  cured  and  come  back  among 
their  friends  is  that  the  friends  do  not  understand  tuberculosis. 
If  a  man  doesn't  immediately  go  in  for  dinners,  theaters,  and 
other  social  activities,  his  friends  may  very  well  become  his 
enemies  if  they  urge  him  on  to  activity,  and  try  to  convince 
him  that  he  is  perfectly  well.  This  doesn't  do.  He  needs  to 
remind  himself  that  he  is  not  as  good  as  he  was. 

Mathewson  is  a  strong  advocate  of  sanatorium  treatment 

A  sanatorium  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  get  well,  unless 
you  have  means  enough  to  turn  your  own  home  into  a  hospital. 
No  one  can  keep  a  patient  "pepped  up"  better  than  a  sanatorium 
doctor.  And  the  mere  fact  of  associating  continually  with 
people  at  home  who  do  the  things  that  you  used  to  do,  ij 
likely  to  make  you  feel  worse.  But  in  a  sanatorium,  or  in  a 
cure  cottage,  you're  in  touch  with  other  people  in  the  same 
condition.  You  hear  how  they  are  getting  on.  You're  all 
like  a  couple  of  people  going  to  be  hanged — you  commiserate 
with  each  other  in  ways  that  don't  drag  you  down.  Sympathy, 
I  tell  you,  from  friends  or  from  fellow  patients  is  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  in  the  cure. 

Matty  has  great  faith  in  the  specialists  who  are  always 
available  at  sanatoria  and  while  he  does  not  criticise  general 
practitioners,  he  believes  that  "they  have  not  the  trained 
ear,  the  sensitiveness  of  touch,  nor  the  experience  with  the 
disease  that  the  specialists  have." 

Resignation  he  considers  very  necessary  in  winning  die 
game,  "not  passive  resignation,  but  intelligent  submission, 
and  a  calm  assurance  that  vour  misfortune  is  only  tempo- 
ran-." 

You  can't  help  what  you  can't  help.  If  any  one  had  told 
me  when  I  was  first  taken  sick  that  I  would  be  in  bed  for  fif- 
teen months,  I  would  have  answered,  "Carry  me  right  over  to 
the  graveyard."  The  few  small  illnesses  I  had  known  had 
been  so  irksome.  When  I  learned  that  I  might  never  be 
more  than  an  arrested  case  that  disappointed  me.  I  thought, 
"There  11  be  no  more  baseball  for  me."  But  then,  in  baseball 
we  all  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  have  to  quit,  and 
that  time  had  to  come  for  me  anyway.  So  the  hope  I  hung 
on  to  was  that  I  might  perhaps  become  interested  in  a  club 
some  day  as  part  owner. 

And  he  has. 

He  has  admiration  for  the  men  and  women  who  are  active 
in  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign.  "They  will  succeed  in 
stamping  it  out,"  he  said.  "I  am  sure  of  it  because  of  the 
increased  knowledge  regarding  it.  And  any  one  who  is 
ready  to  diffuse  that  knowledge  is  taking  a  hand  in  one 
of  the  biggest  games  in  the  world." 

The  other  day  Mrs.  Mathewson  gave  a  Hallowe'en  party. 
With  housewifely  pride  she  showed  me  the  witches  and 
black  cats  adorning  the  dining  room  table,  and  the  orange  and 
black  festoons  that  were  suspended  from  the  chandelier  to 
the  walls. 

"And  the  guest  of  honor,"  she  added  gaily,  "will  be  the 
doctor  who  once  gave  Mr.  Mathewson  fix  weeks  to  live." 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in 
by  December  3rd. 

Address   Advertising          THE      SURVEY        112   East  19th  Street 


Department 


New   York   City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  WANTED:  National  Jew- 
ish Institution  making  wide  appeal  to 
American  Jews  desires  immediate  services 
of  men  experienced  in  Jewish  communal 
work,  particularly  fund-raising  campaign 
organization.  Unusual  opportunities.  At- 
tractive salaries.  Permanent  positions  to 
first  class  men.  Apply  P.  Q.  B.  65,  Station 
O,  New  York  City. 

S.  O.  S.  CALL.  Opportunity  for  highest 
type  rounded-out  man  "to  build  up  the 
state  at  the  precise  point  of  its  greatest 
disintegration"  (The  Settlement  Horizon 
Ch.  2).  In  short,  to  head  twelve  year  old 
community  organization  in  one  of  the  ten 
largest  cities  of  the  country.  Salary  O.  K. 
4659  SURVEY. 

A  LARGE  SETTLEMENT  desires  to 
make  a  SURVEY  of  its  neighborhood. 
Knowledge  of  German  or  Yiddish  desired. 
Qualified  persons  should  give  full  informa- 
tion in  first  letter.  4657  SURVEY. 

WANTED — An  Assistant  Head  Resident 
of  recognized  Settlement  in  Middle  West, 
young  man  30  to  35  years  old,  with  cul- 
tural background  and  university  training. 
Only  those  expecting  to  find  a  life  work  in 
social  service  field  need  apply.  Must  be 
willing  to  start  with  fair  salary  and  prove 
ability  to  earn  more.  Must  have  executive 
ability  and  be  able  to  adjust  to  group  life, 
good  mixer  with  enthusiasm  and  pep.  Fine 
future  for  right  man.  4650  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  Miss  Richards' 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence, R.  I. 

RESIDENCE  SPACE  is  available  in  a 
large  New  York  Settlement  for  two  or 
three  young  men  interested  in  social  con- 
ditions, who  will  pay  board  at  cost  and 
give  some  evening  time  in  exchange  for 
room.  4655  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Band  Master  and  Director 
of  Music,  Institution  for  boys.  First  class 
band.  Good  salary.  Position  now  vacant. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Berg,  Secretary, 
Morganza,  Pennsylvania. 


WORKERS   WANTED 


Wanted  by  the  DENVER  SHEL- 
TERING HOME  FOR  JEWISH 
CHILDREN,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  a 
National  Institution,  an  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  must  possess  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications:  Must  be  well 
educated  in  English  and  Yiddish,  be  a 
good  speaker  in  both  languages;  must 
know  how  to  procure,  train,  and  han- 
dle solicitors;  must  make  his  residence 
in  Denver,  take  charge  of  Denver  Of- 
fice, but  be  on  the  road  organizing  and 
advancing  the  work  of  our  Institution 
at  least  six  months  of  the  year.  Will 
pay  reasonable  salary.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars and  send  photograph  with  first 
letter  or  application.  Communicate 
with  N.  Halpern,  401  Empire  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colorado. 


WARE  SCHOOL  OF  TEA  ROOM  MAN- 
AGEMENT, 52-54  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Tea  room,  cafeteria  and  Motor  Inn.  In 
connection  with  Ware  Coffee  Shop.  One  of 
New  York's  successful  Tea  Rooms.  Send 
for  Booklet  D.  Day  and  evening  classes. 

COMPETENT  woman,  Jewish  pre- 
ferred, for  health  and  diet  work  with  mal- 
nourished children  in  residence.  Resident 
position  with  responsibility  for  cottage 
management.  Apply  Superintendent,  Jew- 
ish Children's  Society,  Levindale,  Station  E, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses. 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Young  man  for  assistant  in 
Big  Brother  work  in  large  middle  western 
city.  State  experience  and  salary  expected. 
4665  SURVEY. 

WANTED  for  modern  Jewish  day  nurs- 
ery in  Philadelphia,  a  trained  nurse,  as 
supervisor,  who  is  capable  of  working  with 
children.  4640  SURVEY. 

WANTED  girls'  club  leader,  in  a  large 
Jewish  Settlement  in  Philadelphia.  Apply 
stating  qualifications.  4641  SURVEY. 


Everyman  and  His  Mind 

What  the  new  psychology  has  to  offer  us  all  will  be  explored  in  Survey 
Graphic  throughout  1924.  Three  notable  series  of  articles  are  announced  on 
page  243  of  this  issue.  Let  a  friend  enjoy  them  with  you. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112  East   19  Street,  New  York 

For  $3  enclosed  send  Survey 
Graphic  for  all  of  1924  (or  4  months 
trial  $i)  to 


Name  .  .  . 

Address. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED,  trained  worker  with  chil- 
dren, as  supervisor  of  Jewish  Day  Nurs- 
ery. 4642  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  with  fifteen  years'  prac- 
tical training  in  Social-Welfare  work,  de- 
sires permanent  connection  as  financial  or 
business  director  of  established  organiza- 
tion or  institution.  Special  experience  in 
financial  and  publicity  campaigns.  Com- 
petent to  organize,  finance,  conduct  and 
direct  a  business  administration.  Age  40. 
Married.  Protestant.  Exceptional  refer- 
ences. Available  January  first.  4649 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  wide  experience  community, 
institutional,  recreation  and  club  work,  or- 
ganizer, conversant  six  languages,  eleven 
years  last  position,  available  at  once.  4664 
SURVEY. 

JEWISH  EDUCATION.  American- 
born  young  man,  with  personality;  good 
university  and  Hebrew  training;  experi- 
enced teacher,  director  and  administrator; 
occasional  preacher  with  published  writ- 
ings; emphasizes  recreation  and  holiday 
celebrations;  available  as  director  of  center 
or  of  religious  education.  References.  Re- 
plies confidential.  4662  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  Settlement  executive, 
club,  secretarial,  musical,  dramatic  train- 
ing; some  experience  family  and  neighbor- 
hood investigation,  now  available.  4661 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Child  Welfare  worker 
open  for  position,  either  North  or  South. 
Prefer  Western  Virginia.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. 4614  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  position  desired  by  cul- 
tured woman  of  education,  professional 
training,  and  ten  years'  experience  in  fields 
embracing  many  and  varied  activities. 
Available  January  i.  Protestant.  4654 
SURVEY. 

LABORATORY  technician,  college  train- 
ing, desires  position  in  physician's  office  or 
hospital.  Experienced,  knowledge  of  type- 
writing. 4666  SURVEY. 

A  HEALTH  worker,  graduate  nurse,  i» 
available  for  position  requiring  executive 
and  organizing  ability.  4653  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  young  man,  ten  years' 
successful  record  as  organizer  in  educa- 
tional, boys'  and  settlement  work  and  in- 
dustrial relations.  Prefer  Chicago.  4663 
SURVEY. 

TEACHERS    WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
FOR  WRITERS 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

of  writer's  abilities;  diagnosis  and  constructive 
criticism  of  manuscripts;  thoroueh,  systematic 
training  in  fictional  technique.  Particulars  on 
request. 

THOMAS    H.    UZZELL 

Formerly  Fiction  Editor  Collier's  Weekly 

342  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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PUBLICITY   SERVICE 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

\Vc    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographlnp 
Muttigraphlng 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that     j 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper     \ 
than  yon  can  in  your  own  office. 
Let  «J  eitimate   on   your   ntrt  job 

Webcter       Letter       Addressing       &     j 

Mailing    Company 

34th   Street   at  8th    Avenre 

Lonfocrt   2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

It  W.  23rd  Street 


.h>(r.|,Kmt|     GRA  merer   4501 
' 


I 
' 


M"'™« 


Ask  The  Surrey  about  Us  ! 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 


listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  for  ftur  inser- 
tions;  copy   to   remain    unchanged. 

THE  HISTORICAL  RHINE  POLICY  OF  THE 
FRENCH.  By  Herman  Oncken.  With  an 
introduction  by  Ferdinand  Schevill.  B. 
W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price 
50  cents. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  Sch»el  Home 
Economics,  849  East  s«th  St.,  Chicago. 

CRIBIT  Uxiox.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

PIKAXCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J. 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commu- 
nity Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey. 
Price  25  cents;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $3; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WELFARE  FEDERATION'S,  by  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  contributing  editor  of  The  Survey. 
A  reprint  of  four  articles  from  The  Sur- 
vey. Price  50  cents ;  3  copies  $i ;  25 
copies  $6,  postpaid.  The  Survey,  112 
East  I9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOOK.  A  handy 
pamphlet  reprint  of  an  article  by  Prof. 
Joseph  K.  Hart,  Editor  of  The  Survey's 
Education  Department.  Free  to  teachers 
on  request.  To  others,  10  cents.  The 
Survey,  112  East  I9th  St..  New  York, 
N.  Y." 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  centi  a  line,  JOT  jour  insertions;  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
ING shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
are  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19 
W.  Main 'St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly;  $2.00  a 
year;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York. 


CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 

Lucky  Ducky,  soft,  yellow,  7  inches  high, 

can  float,  $1.00. 

Bunny  Bath  Set,   small    towel     and    cloth, 
pink  or  blue,  $1.25. 

CHRISTMAS  SURPRISE 
Large  paper  candy  stick,  holds   6  toys,  30 

cents;  4  for  $1.00. 

Mistress  Patty  S.  Comfort,  No.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL  hand  embroidered  Madeira 
baby  dresses  $3.00  each.  Children's  hand- 
made handkerchiefs  boxed  with  novelty 
$1.00.  Luncheon  sets,  towels,  napkins,  etc. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Mrs.  R, 
W.  Wright,  3304  Fairview  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

PLASKUL,  the  NEW  FAMILY  GAME, 

lots  of  fun  and   instructive.    An  ideal  gift 
for  young  and  old.     At  Game  dealers,  or 

sent  postpaid  for  only  8oc- 

PLASKUL    GAME     CO. 

MARIETTA  MINNESOTA 


SHAKESPEARE 

SHAKESPEARE— How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
sult the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
Instructive  and  entertaining.  Highest  en- 
dorsements. Price  50  cents.  The  Shake- 
speare Club,  Camden.  Me. 


LETTER  SEALS 

SEAL      YOUR     LETTERS 

WITH  YOUR  OWN 

INITIALS 

230  embossed  Letter-Seals, 
artistically  designed 

$1.00  postpaid 
The  Franklin 

Embossed    Label    Co., 
Butli      Terminal.      Brwkyn,      N.     Y. 


TOUR 
EUROPE  SUMMER  1924 

A  College  Tour  of  Europe.    Superb  routes, 

limited  number,  college  leadership.     Prices 

$745,   $850,   $1,200.     For   details   write 

Educational  Tours 

117   Elm  Street  O Berlin,    Ohio 

FOR  RENT 

FOR  RENT:  Furnished  Cottage  in  the 
mountains  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  W.  I. 
Climate  delightful  and  rates  reasonable. 
G.  Russell,  Gorgas  Hospital,  Tampico, 
Mexico. 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  FREEMAN'S  HISTORY 
OF  CAPE  COD.  $10.50.  C.  S.  Freeman, 
P.  O.  Box  52,  Station  O,  New  York  City. 

GENEALOGIST 

FAMILY  HISTORIES,  genealogical  and 
heraldic  works.  Researches  made.  Send 
names  interested  in.  Charles  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St..  New  York. 


THE  POCONO  PEOPLES 
COLLEGE 

an  American  adaptation  of  the  Danish 
Folk  School  will  offer  a  four  months' 
course  beginning  January  3,  1924. 
Students  for  this  session  are  now  being 
enrolled.  Full  information  about 
courses,  prerequisites  and  terms  on  ap- 
plication, to 

S.    A.    MATHIASEN,    Director, 

Henryville,    Pa, 

or  Joseph  K.  Hart,  The  Survey,  112  E. 
I9th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HOTEL 


Gv^ervthing. 


SYLVANIA 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 


k — tt'i  FBJCE.    Hone 
Sutoc  Mr  mmnj  wtll-»u4 


•  it*.  Mt  E.  Sit*  St.  CkfeM* 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  February  i 
Survey  and  Survey  Graphic,  April  x  Sur- 
vey and  Survey  Graphic,  June  15  and  Aug- 
ust i,  1923,  Survey  Graphic.  Unexpected 
demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Subscrib- 
ers who  do  not  need  their  issues  for  future 
use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning 
these  numbers  to  us  for  use  in  libraries  and 
colleges.  The  Survev,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    our    new    home-study    coarse,     "COOKI  KG 
FOR  PROFIT.'*     Booklet  on  request. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economic*.  849  £.  58th  St., 
Chicago 

MSS.    WANTED 

EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  rime,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES.  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SUKVFT.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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CHALFONTE- 
HADDON 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Hospitable,  homelike,  always  open,  always 
welcoming,  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  winter 
or  summer,  are  the  natural  choice  of  culti- 
vated, interesting  people  seeking  real  benefits 
from  days  of  rest. 

The  sea  air  is  gratefully  mild  and  invigorat- 
ing in  winter — unbelievably  mild,  tempered 
by  the  breath  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Summer  is  just  one  of  four  enjoyable  sea- 
sons here.  Faces  glow,  eyes  sparkle  the  whole 
year  round.  When  surf  bathing  stops,  riding 
begins,  and  horses  canter  on  the  beach.  A 
live  throng  moves  briskly  up  and  down  the 
Boardwalk.  Golf  is  played  under  ideal  con- 
ditions. While  on  the  broad  deck  porches  of 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  healthy  fatigue  suns 
itself  and  looks  ou  t  to  sea. 

Pleasant  companionship,  perfect  comfort; 
relished  meals  and  deep  sleep.  The  life 
gives  new  energy  to  tired  bodies,  new  wit 
to  jaded  minds — and  a  lasting  fondness  for 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk 

American  Plan  Only 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  rates 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


._ _i 


Survey  Associates  Editions 

The  Humanizing 
of  Knowledge 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

Contains  the  essays  by  Professor  Robinson  which  have 
been  appearing  in  Survey  Graphic  with  other  parts  here- 
tofore unpublished. 

Postpaid  by  return  mail  $1.50 

What  Men  Live  By 

By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 

A  distinguished  physician's  prescription  for  a  healthy 
life:  Work,  Play,  Love  and  Worship — and  how  to 
take  them. 

Postpaid  by  return  mail  $1.50 

Subscribers'   personal  checks   are   good    as   gold   with    us. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


POOR  as  church  mice,  Ger- 
man students  and  university 
librarians  are  unable  to  secure 
trie  American  reading  matter  for 
which  they  have  an  eager  hunger.  A 
young  German  woman  who  is  doing 
social  work  in  the  United  States  has 
brought  us  a  list  of  twenty  German 
and  Austrian  universities  which  need 
The  Survey  for  students  in  sociology 
and  economics.  We  cannot  afford  to 
give  away  subscriptions.  But  we  can 
make  a  special  rate,  including  for- 
eign postage,  on  each  subscription 
paid  for  by  an  American  friend  of 
German  youth.  One  subscription 
$5.00;  two  $9.50;  three  $14.25.  This 
is  a  gift  worth  while.  In  dollars  it 
means  only  a  little — an  marks  it 
means  millions.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  THE  SURVEY, 
112  East  19  St.,  New  York  City. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SUKVEY.    It  kelps  as,  it  identifies  you.) 
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AB 


WILL     your 
boy  be  in  a 
fix  like  this  a  few 
rs  from  now? 
Will  that   little 
chap    whose  future  seems 
rosy    be    left  by  some 
misfortune  to  shift  for   himself  just  at 
the  time  he  should  be  going  to  college 
or  a  vocational  training  school? 

Tru  die  newspapers  tell 

many  a  hear  rig  story  ot  desperate 

need    and    pathetic    incompetence — of 

mere    children    dropped  out  of  school 

in  their  ITU  riable  years  and 

thrown  into  the  terrific  competition  of  the 

work  .out  training,  without  equipment. 

All  that  this  boy  has   to  offer  a  business  world  that 

-  trained  intelligence  are  pounds    of    bone    and 
muscle,    and    an   untrained,  und  :  brain. 

»     *     *     * 

Look   through   the    "Help    \  columns  in  the 

:  id  read  advertisement  after  advertisement 
begin  -impetent",   "Educated",    and 

then  up  witn  either  "big  pay"  or  "high  salary 

for  the  right  man" — The  big  jobs  and  big  money  are 
offered  to  the  man  with  training. 

You  do  not  want  your  child  to  take  a  back  seat  in 
life.  You  do  want  him  to  be  a  leader  in  his  chosen 
line.  Other  fathers  and  mothers  want  exactly  the 
same  thing,  and  yet  how  few — oh,  how  few! — realize 
their  high  VK  hy? 

n  you  look  at  that  dwindling  line  of  school  boys 
pictured  below,  you  will  probably  guess — and  guess 
correctly — that  just  about  one  family  in  three  can  afford 
to  enter  their  boy  in  high  school  and  only  one  family 
in  fif^  can  see  him  clear  through  college. 

-  of  the  other  boys  dropped  out  because  their  families 
hadn't  the  money.     They  couldn't  afford  to  keep 

their  children  at  school  because  they  trusted  to  luck  that 


•     **  A     «" 

is  Ad 

when  the  time  came,  somerm 
come    way,  the  money  would 
be  found.     But  it  w? 


Now  what  are  you  doing  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  your  boy  .s  to  get  a  good 
education?  How  are  you  going  to  have 
the  money  ready  when  you  must  have  it 
— in  15  or  10  years,  or  sooner? 

It's  all  right  to  be  hopeful  and  optimis 
but  it   is   far  better  to  prepare  for  the 
day  that  is  on  the  way. 
High  schools — Normal  schools — Techni- 
cal schools — Business  colleges — Univer- 
sities —  Seminaries  —  Art     and     Music 
schools — Training  schools  of  all  kir.  :  money 

— real  mon-. 

*     *     *     * 

Then  why  not  do  these  essential  things  and  do  them  now? 

1st — Find  how  much  it  will  cost  to  give    your 
children   the  kind  of  higher  education  rou 
want  them  to  have. 
2nd — If  you  have  the  money  now,  put  it  aside  and 

use  only  the  interest  upon  it  for  yourself. 
3rd — If  you  haven't  the  money,  figure  out  a  way  of 
;ng  so  that  your  Education  Fund  will  be 
ready  when  needed. 

4th — Begin  now — this  week,  not  next  week — to  lay 
aside  the  first  small  payment  on  the  necessary 
sum.  Let  nothing  interfere  with  the  regular 
putting  aside  of  that  amount. 

The  mere  fact  that  his  father  and  modier  are  making  a 
sacrifice  for  him,  is  likely  to  inspire  any  red- 
blooded  boy  to  make  good  and  get  ready  for 
his  big  opportunity.  The  pride  of  knowing 
that  your  children  are  to  have  their  chance 
will  more  than  pay  you  for  what  you  do. 
Plan  now — and  carry  out  your  plan. 


Grammar  School 


r 


School 
v    3" 


CoOete  ^r 
r  o^s-  4" 


*  *  *  * 


100 


Here  is  the  significant  story  of  the 
children  who  enter  the  5th  grade 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Onlv  63  of  each  100 
graduate  from  grammar  school — 
13  from  high  school — and  2  from 
college,  according  to  Bulletin 
34  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education. 

By  giving  vour'  children  the  kind 
of  training  they  need,  you  will 
make  them  happier,  more  success* 


ful  men  and  women,  and 
country  will  be  the  richer  for  your 
contribution  of  better  citizens. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  arrange,  if  vou  like, 
to  supplv  vour  bov  or  girl  with 
funds  needed,  in  case  of  your 
untimely  death — or  if  you  live, 
for  that  matter.  If  interested  in 
this  phase  of  the  question,  write 
for  booklet  describing  our  Edu- 
cational Fund  poli. 


But  in  any  event  begin  now  to 
prepare  for  what  you  must  do  in 
case  you  live.  Statistical  records 
prove  that  of  the  parentswho  read 
this  page  most  of  them  will  live 
for  fifteen  years  or  more,  but  fail- 
ing to  make  early  and  proper  prep- 
aration will  be  unable  to  carry 
out  their  present  good  intentions 
as  to  educating  their  children. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  fev 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  intheWorld,MoreAs$ets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 


usiness,  pursuit,  calling-if 
you  are  inquisitive  about 
it,  however  defined— this 
being  alive  and  kicking  together, 
a  hundred  million  of  us  and  more, 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  you 
pool  your  curiosity  with  ours,  with 
that  of  the  1,600  members,  the 
16,000  subscribers  of  The  Survey, 
who  are  bent  on  bearing  a  part  in 
the  organized  discovery  of  the 
America  of  our  times* 

—From  the  foreword  by  the  editor,  page  245 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


I   {  en^lose     I   $  |  0  as  a  Cooperating  Subscription  to  the  educa- 

(  will   send  j 

tional  work  of  Survey  Associates,    for  the  present  fiscal  year. 


Name. 


Note: — A  $10  Cooperating  Subscription  covers  the  regular  $5  subscription, 
plus  a  contribution  to  the  educational  work  and  development  of  The  Survey. 
It  makes  such  a  subscriber  eligible  for  election  as  a  Survey  Associate  for 
the  current  year,  but  creates  no  other  financial  liability,  nor  promise  of 
renewal  another  year. 

(The   fiscal   year   ends  September   30) 


In  the  new  publishing 
year,  1923-24,  now  en. 
tered  upon,  we  appeal 
for  $50,000,  over  and 
above  commercial  re- 
ceipts, for  the  education- 
al work  and  develop- 
ment of  The  Survey 


MIDMONTHLY 

DECEMBER     15,     1923 


Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  on 
Mental  Attitudes  and  Social 
Progress.  Professor  Jennings  of 
Johns  Hopkins  on  the  evidence  as 
to  Undesirable  Aliens.  Cornelia 
S.  Parker  on  The  First  Hundred 
Years  .  .  .  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck 
on  current  books  on  psychiatry 


COMMUNITIES 
INDUSTRY 


SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


EDUCATION 
HEALTH 


Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 


Glimpse  ^4head 

In  the  Field  of  Mental  Hygiene 

WHAT  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
extra  ten  years?  Preventive  medicine 
and  public  health  work  have  added 
to  the  average  length  of  life.  How 
can  we  make  those  ten  years — or 
any  ten  years — worth  while? 

Most  of  us  are  puzzled  about  our  own  lives,  and 
our  future.  Many  of  us  have  children,  clients  or 
patients  we  must  advise.  What  shall  we  tell  them? 
During  the  year  just  ahead  The  Survey  will  pub- 
lish a  group  of  articles  by  men  who  for  years  have 
been  advisors  of  those  who  have  come  to  them  with 
baffling  personal  problems  concerning  themselves, 
their  associates,  their  children.  They  have  come 
to  these  men  in  their  clinics  and  have  told  their 
stories.  Out  of  such  vital  experience  have  been 
wrought  things  profoundly  helpful  to  us  all. 

MAN  has  been  searching  for  the  secret  of  self- 
understanding  and  self-mastery  since  the  days 
of  the  myth-makers.  Latterly  psychologists  and 
physicians,  psychiatrists  and  biologists,  have  joined 
in  the  search.  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  head  of  the  Phipps 
Psychiatric  Clinic  of  Baltimore,  out  of  his  rich 
and  varied  experience  in  the  study  of  life  histories 
of  the  normal  as  well  as  the  sick,  has  minted  a 
phrase  which  represents  the  goal  for  which  we  are 
striving.  He  calls  it  "Constructive  Composure." 
He  will  write  of  the  search  and  the  searchers,  and 
of  the  things  sought,  in  a  way  which  will  be  of 
use  to  every  one  who  would  have  a  better  grasp 
of  some  of  the  problems  of  adjustment  faced  in  his 
own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  deals. 

A  ROOMFUL  of  kids,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times with  parents  attached.    A  kindly,  matter- 
of-fact  person  discussing  with  each  in  turn  the  little 
quirk  in  behavior  which  makes  trouble  in  the  school- 
room or  at  home. 

That  is  the  Children's  Health  Class  at  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  where  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  is  doing  individual 
work  in  the  psychiatric  field.  He  has  gathered  up 
the  fruits  of  his  study  of  many  children  into  a 
series  of  articles  which  reveal  the  deep-lying  factors 
in  the  delicate  relationship  between  children  and 
this  clumsy  world. 

GUIDING  children  is  nothing  new  in  the  world. 
Fathers  and  mothers,  school  teachers,  big 
brothers  and  sisters  and  especially  aunts  have  been 
doing  it  since  before  the  Ark.  But  the  Bureau  of 
Children's  Guidance  in  New  York  is  giving  a  new 
meaning  to  the  term.  For  the  first  time  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  here  and  at  similar  clinics  to 
find  out  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  whole  child 
before  the  guiding  begins. 

Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  the  director  of  this  bureau, 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  small  group  of  psychiat- 


rists  who  are  making  over  our  attitude  toward 
childhood  and  may,  before  they  get  through  with 
the  job,  bring  about  far-reaching  revolutions  in  our 
homes  and  schools.  Yet  their  methods  seem  surpris- 
ingly simple.  Dr.  Glueck  will  be  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Survey  in  the  New  Year. 

Untamed  America 

PERCY  MACKAYE  might  well  be  called  a 
"dramatic  explorer."  He  spent  a  long  summer  and 
early  autumn  sojourning  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  Kentucky  Mountains  beyond  the  railroads. 
There,  with  his  wife  and  son,  he  lived  in  close  touch 
with  the  people. 

One  result  of  his  research  as  a  dramatist  is  a 
group  of  plays,  the  first  of  which  to  be  performed 
is  a  three-act  comedy  of  the  mountains  entitled  This 
Fine-Pretty  World,  announced  for  production  in  late 
December  by  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  New 
York. 

Simultaneous  with  this  production,  Mr.  MacKaye 
contributes  to  the  January  Survey  Graphic  an  article 
Untamed  America,  an  which  for  the  first  time 
he  sets  forth  some  of  the  underlying  ideas  and  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  his  most  recent  crea- 
tive work. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  contribu- 
tions which  modern  civilization  can  make  to  better 
certain  sorrowful  conditions  in  the  Kentucky  Moun- 
tains. Mr.  MacKaye  writes  convincingly  concern- 
ing the  valuable  contributions  which  the  civilization 
of  the  Kentucky  Mountains  can  make  to  better  cer- 
tain sorrowful  conditions  in  our  modern  world. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

NOW  that  the  droning  of  the  roll-calls  is 
heard   once    more    on   Capitol    Hill,    the 
intermittently    political    American    turns 
his    thoughts    once    more    to    the    busi- 
ness    of    government.     The     social     worker's     right 
.   bare  fists   instead    of  waiting  for   Congress  to 
hand  can't  finish  up  very  many  jobs  unless  his  left 
hand  dabbles  in  political  action  at  the  same  time,  and 
folks  who  are  interested  in  social  progress  will  have 
plenty  to  do  this  winter  in  pushing  and  shoving  and 
hauling  at  the  legislative  machinery. 

IMMIGRATION  will  hold  the  center  of  the  stage 
at  some  point  in  the  long  session  of  Congress.  A 
good  many  people  think  our  laws  on  that  subject  are 
decidedly  left-handed.  Of  the  curious  cross-currents 
which  create  public  opinion  on  this  topic,  one — the 
fear  of  damage  to  the  race  through  the  admittance 
of  inferior  stocks — has  had  increasing  attention. 
Professor  H.  S.  (Herbert  Spencer)  Jennings,  who 
takes  a  hand  in  the  discussion  on  p.  309,  is  one  of 


the  best  known  experimental  biologists  in  die  coun- 
try. He  occupies  the  Henry  Walters  chair  of  zo- 
ology at  Johns  Hopkins. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS  through  international  deli- 
beration is  a  newer  and  as  yet  a  less  concrete 
process  than  the  familiar  operation  of  legislatures, 
congresses  and  parliaments.  Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Par- 
ker— author  of  An  American  Idyll,  and  for  the  last 
year  a  resident  of  Geneva — sets  one  piece  of  inter- 
national deliberation  neatly  in  perspective  on  p.  313. 

PROGRESS  along  conventional  lines  runs  in- 
variably against  the  stone  wall  of  mental  atti- 
tudes, says  Dr.  Williams  (p.  307).  How  can  we 
pass  the  barrier?  First  of  all,  we  must  know  our- 
selves, and  reckon  honestly  with  our  own  mental 
attitudes.  Dr.  Williams,  the  medical  director  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  based 
this  article  on  a  paper  which  he  read  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

A  FAVORITE  way  of  trying  to  get  more  service 
out  of  our  governments  is  to  change  the  pattern. 
Cleveland  has  just  changed  its  municipal  pattern. 
Raymond  Moley.who  comments  on  the  result  (p-3is) 
came  to  New  York  this  fall,  after  four  years'  work 
as  director  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  to  teach 
government  at  Barnard  College. 

DR.  BRADLEY  (p.  321)  is  director  of  the 
bureau  of  child  hygiene  in  die  Arkansas  state 
department  of  health.  Her  article  is  based  on  a  paper 
read  at  me  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Child 
Healdi  Association,  Dr.  Dublin,  of  course,  is  sta- 
tistician of  die  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  secretary  of  die  Committee  on  Municipal 
Health  Department  Practice. 

/CLARKE  F.  ANSLEY  (p.  339)  ne«ds  no  intro- 
V>  duction  to  Survey  readers.  Rowland  Haynes  (p. 
333)  came  from  die  field  of  recreation  to  succeed 
Sherman  Kingsley  as  director  of  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion of  Cleveland  Stanley  Went  (p.  334)  is  editorial 
secretary  of  die  Institute  whose  work  he  describes. 

THE  RELATION  of  R.  W.  Babcock  to  this  sub- 
ject (p.  345)  is  fairly  obvious.   He  teaches  Eng- 
lish at  Iowa.  Francis  N.  Maxfield  (p.  347)  is  director 
of  die  bureau  of  special  education  in  die  Pennsyl- 
vania state  department  of  public  instruction. 

MISS  SCHLICHTING  is  a  fellow  in  die  re- 
search department  of  die  Women's  Education- 
al and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  Her  investigation 
of  educational  subsidies  to  Boston  schoolchildren  (p. 
331)  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  widi  die  Massa- 
"  chusetts  Child  Labor  Committee.     Emma  C.  Pusch- 
ner    (p.  330)    is   agent  of   die   St.   Louis   Board   of 
Children's  Guardians. 

DR.  GLL  ECK,  who  reviews  current  psychiatric 
books   (p.  350)    is  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Guidance  in  New  York.  T.  Henry  Walnut  (p. 
as  formerly  an  assistant  district  attorney  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  capacity  he  investigated 
die  enforcement  of  prohibition  in  Pennsvlvania. 
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Mental  Attitude  and  Social  Progress 

By   Frankwood  E.    Williams ,   M.D. 


SOCIAL  work,  which  has  seen  its  greatest  progress 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  seems  to  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  in  danger  of  finding  an  impasse.     It  is 
the  factors  in  this  social  impasse  that  I  have  been 
5  to  outline  and  to  formulate  in  my  own  mind. 

Apparently  life  always  has  been  difficult,  and  yet  it  seems 
irticularly  so  just  now,  with  all  the  problems  which  have 
»me  upon  us  since  the  war.  Many  solutions  have  been 
Fered  at  different  times — and  are  offered  now — to  this 
x>blem  of  living.  There  have  been  those  who  found  the 
lution  in  deserting  this  world,  leaving  it  to  get  on  as  best 

could,  and  seeking  a  personal  salvation  elsewhere.  This 
ew  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  life  of  the  world — today 
adherents  are  few.  There  are  others — and  since  the 
ar  we  are  hearing  them  often — who  would  bring  the  life 
id  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  guide  to  us  individually 
id  collectively.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  world's 
oblems  and  our  own  personal  problems  are  to  be  solved 
•  greater  love — greater  love  for  other  individuals  and  a 
rgcr  feeling  of  brotherhood.  Others  find  the  answer  in 
•onomic  philosophies ;  others  in  forms  of  government : 
Jiers  through  laws  and  regulations.  And  then  there  are 
fll  others  who  feel  that  the  solution  is  just  the  opposite 

rules  and  regulations.  We  are  very  busy  studying  and 
qjerimenting  with  these  proposed  solutions. 

A  long  time  ago  man  assumed  that  he  was  made  in  the 
lage  of  God,  and  having  assumed  that,  apparently  thought 
icre  was  no  further  need  to  consider  himself.  We  have 
udied  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  everything  in  the  un: 

man.     Man  has  harnessed  the  earth,  and  yet  today, 

spite  of  all  the  progress  he  has  made  along  certain  parti- 
Jar  lines,  he  is  finding  himself  in  a  very  serious  situation, 
e  is  learning  that  his  real  peril  lies  not  in  the  tornado,  nor 

the   epidemic.     Man's   greatest   danger   is   man   himself. 

is  not  surprising  that  this  situation  has  arisen.     Man  had 

learn  to  control  men  long  before  men  kneii'  the  simplest 
ing  about  man.  Social  control  was  difficult ;  immediate 


practical  problems  had  to  be  met  by  the  wise  men  of  the 
time  as  best  they  could. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  thinking — the  planning,  the  reg- 
ulating— has  been  done  for  man  in  the  past,  and  is  being 
done  for  him  today,  by  more  or  less  emasculated  individuals. 
This  is  a  statement  which  we  are  likely  to  resent,  though 
I  believe  there  are  many  important  reasons  for  believing 
it  to  be  true.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  should  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  is  true,  and  meet  the  situation  which 
that  determination  produces.  Social  workers  represent  all 
shades  of  opinion  in  the  different  types  of  solutions  I  have 
mentioned.  They  work  with  very  concrete  facts  and  sit- 
uations. They  have  accomplished  much,  but  at  times  I 
think  we  deceive  ourselves  as  to  how  much.  Progress  is 
slow.  If  we  choose  to  pick  out  certain  things,  we  can 
show  great  accomplishment  and  have  a  right  to  our  joy  in  it. 
But  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  let  that  or  several  such 
accomplishments  stand  for  the  whole.  We  have  made  a  very 
great  advance,  for  example,  in  public  health.  We  can  indeed 
make  that  progress  seem  quite  tremendous  if  we  limit  our 
problem  of  public  health  sufficiently.  Concentrating  our 
attention  on  the  great  progress  made  in  a  limited  sphere — 
epidemic  disease,  for  example — we  can  be  puffed  with  pride. 
But  we  are  humbled  at  once  when  we  consider  that  a  proper 
conception  of  public  health  must  include  all  illness,  not 
special  illnesses,  and  realize  that  in  this  larger  sense  we  are 
far  from  satisfactory  accomplishment.  So  in  social  work 
we  can  say  we  have  made  great  progress ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  uncertain,  special,  and  the  total  result  unsatisfactory. 
Why?  Why  when  confronted  with  a  problem  do  we  reach 
a  point  where  with  all  our  facts  at  hand  and  with  our  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  what  should  be  done,  we  find  our 
way  blocked  ? 

Because  we  come  up  against  factors  in  the  situation  that 
we  have  not  taken  into  account  before.    We  come  up  agr 
walls  as  solid   and    as  impenetrable  by   ordinary  means  as 
concrete — those  walls  are  the  mental  attitudes  of  individuals. 
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individuals  in  authority,  individuals  of  the  mass,  or  the  men- 
tal attitudes  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  By  mental  attitude 
I  do  not  mean  exactly  a  prejudice.  A  prejudice  is  a  crystall- 
ized attitude,  dealing  with  a  certain  situation  forming  a 
kind  of  mental  or  character  excrescence.  We  can  attack 
prejudices  head  on  and  with  a  show  of  courage  attempt  to 
knock  off  these  excrescences,  but  it  is  largely  a  waste  of 
good  courage  and  energy,  for  we  affect  not  at  all  the  mental 
attitude  that  lies  behind  them  and  gives  them  birth  and 
succor.  So  I  am  not  speaking  of  prejudice  but  of  some- 
thing more  fundamental. 

These  "attitudes"  are  many.  There  are  attitudes  toward 
authority,  for  example.  We  may  speak  of  any  given  attitude 
as  having  a  plus  and  minus  quality.  This  is  not  exactly 
accurate  as  both  qualities  may  exist  in  the  same  individual 
and,  in  a  sense,  both  qualities  are  equally  positive;  still,  the 
conception  has  the  advantage  of  indicating  somewhat  the 
complexity  of  the  real  situation  yet  at  the  same  time  giving 
us  a  simple  formulation  for  our  present  purpose.  Disregard 
the  complexity,  if  you  will,  and  regard  them  all  as  simply 
plus  or  minus.  We  may  speak,  then,  of  a  plus  and  minus 
attitude  toward  authority—  a  resentfulness  on  the  one  hand, 
self-abasement  on  the  other.  Another  attitude  to  be  con- 
sidered is  selfishness,  plus  or  minus.  The  desire  for  the 
center  of  the  stage,  plus  and  minus.  Attitudes  toward  sex, 
plus  and  minus.  Sadism  and  masochism  are  particularly 
important  here.  Attitudes  toward  religion,  plus  and  minus. 
And  fear,  whether  personal  or  of  the  crowd. 


in  the  decisions  and  judgments  of  individuals  with 
these  attitudes  there  is  some  element  of  intellect,  but 
for  the  most  part  these  judgments  are  emotional.  Take,  for 
example,  the  program  for  health  conservation.  We  have 
much  information,  and  many  programs  which  are  well 
thought  out  and  wise,  as  wise  as  we  can  be  at  this  time. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  a  tremendous  advance  could 
be  made  working  with  the  material  which  we  already  have. 
Allowing,  of  course,  for  a  certain  amount  of  ignorance, 
what  blocks  a  more  rapid  progress  in  health  conservation? 
What  prevents  the  adoption  of  programs,  or  disrupts  and 
disorganizes  programs  adopted?  Anti-vaccination  move- 
ments, anti-vivisection  agitation  and  the  like.  Here  we 
are  dealing  specifically  with  judgments  determined  by  atti- 
tudes —  not  with  intelligence,  not  with  a  series  of  facts  to  be 
placed  and  equated  against  other  facts.  It  is  not  that  this  or 
that  individual  has  facts  to  prove  to  the  contrary  or  that 
he  really  intelligently  believes  certain  things.  Health  con- 
servation measures  may  be  brought  to  him  by  authority; 
his  attitude  toward  these  measures  is  a  part  of  his  general 
attitude  toward  authority.  Or,  his  judgment  on  these 
matters  —  and,  let  us  not  forget,  the  judgment  also  of  his 
antagonist  —  may  be  determined  by  an  attitude  for  or  against 
the  center  of  the  stage,  by  sadism  or  masochism,  by  reli- 
gious attitudes  plus  or  minus,  or  by  fear  in  any  one  of  its 
forms.  It  is  these  which  hinder  us  in  working  for  health 
conservation. 

Take  the  problem  of  delinquency.  What  stands  in  the 
way?  Facts  are  clear.  Procedure  in  the  light  of  these  facts 
is  clear.  Here  again  it  is  the  emotional  problem  of  at- 
titudes —  on  the  one  hand  hate,  authority,  sadism  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  equally  harmful,  the  attitude  of  sentimentalism, 
pity,  the  under  dog,  masochism.  (I  am  not  talking  about 
people  who  are  odd  or  queer  or  of  any  group  in  particular. 


1  am  talking  about  you  and  me,  people  in  general,  when 
I  speak  of  these  things.)  In  dealing  with  problems  of  il- 
legitimacy we  are  faced  again  with  certain  attitudinal  walls 
through  which  facts  cannot  go. 

It  is  all  right  for  us  to  damn  the  world  in  general  for 
interfering  with  our  programs  because  of  these  attitudes, 
but  how  about  some  of  the  attitudes  that  enter  into  oui 
ou-n  "thinking,"  our  acceptance  or  refusal  of  facts?  Whj 
are  we  as  individuals  so  disturbed  emotionally  by  this  old 
world,  and  why  do  we  have  such  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  saving  every  one  and  everything  in  it?  Inquiry  here 
might  give  us  a  better  orientation  on  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  social  worker  both  personal  and  professional.  A\ 
least  we  can  see  in  the  lives  of  the  social  workers  qualities 
that  suggest  an  under-dog  attitude,  feelings  of  inferiority, 
and  many  other  attitudinal  problems. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  these  things  are  good  oi 
bad ;  they  are  both  good  and  bad.  It  is  a  question  of  control 
of  motive,  of  the  impulse  back  of  the  action,  how  much  it 
forces  and  controls  the  action  beyond  the  power  of  the  in- 
tellect of  the  individual,  how  much  it  clears,  how  much  it 
distorts  specific  actions.  The  importance  of  the  attitude  liet 
not  in  its  goodness  or  badness,  but  in  the  effect  which  it  hat 
upon  our  recognition  of  facts  and  the  bearing  of  the  facts. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  all  commonplace.  Of  course 
we  have  known  for  years  that  these  are  the  problems  of  tfy 
world — selfishness,  hate,  fear  and  distrust.  I  am  tryira 
very  hard  to  say  something  more  than  that.  Of  course] 
we  have  known  this,  but  we  have  not  done  much  about  itj 
We  have  said  these  things  were  the  cause  of  our  troubles 
and  then  we  have  resigned  ourselves  to  them,  as  helpless 
We  have  said  to  those  who  are  selfish,  "You  must  be  un- 
selfish." That  is  about  as  effective  as  to  say  that  a  inafl 
must  love  his  wife.  Man  does  not  love  through  law,  and  ii 
a  man  or  woman  does  not  love  his  wife  or  her  husband,  ni 
law  can  compel  that  love.  Social  workers  can  make  there 
stay  together  and  keep  the  family  together,  but  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  saying,  "You  must  love  each  other." 

In  a  recent  magazine  there  was  reprinted  from   a  Part! 
journal  a  review  of  a  new  edition  of  Emile's  Journal,  vvhid 
tells  of  the  life  of   a  man  who  withdrew  from  the  work 
for  the  purpose  of  contemplation,  putting  his  thoughts  inttl 
a  private  journal.    The  reviewer  speaks  well  and  sympathy 
tically  of  him,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  world  because  he  was  timid  and  afraid  of  women 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  most  people  who  read  the  review  wil 
think,  "Yes,  that  was  the  reason,"  and  will  decide  that  tha 
concludes   the   matter   and    that    everything   has   been    sak 
But  the  question  begins  here.     Why  was  the  man  timid 
Why  was  he  afraid  of  women  ?     Those  questions  are  abso 
lutely  vital  in  the  understanding  of  the  situation.     But  \v 
are  satisfied  before  they  are  propounded.     We  diagnose  sel 
fishness,  hate,  distrust,   fear — and  then  we  resign  ourselvc 
as  though  we  have  said  all  that  can  be  said — as  though  we  ha* 
struck  bedrock.    Of  course,  we  have  done  nothing,  except  t> 
ease  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  nothing  more  can  b 
expected  from  us.     In  so  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned 
and  in  any  particular  situation,  it  may  be  true  that  nothin 
more  can  be  done,  but  in  the  larger  aspect  it  is  not  true 
merely  to   name   an   attitude  which   blocks   progress   is   th 
beginning,  not  the  end  of  the  problem. 

Our  situation  in  social  work  today  is  somewhat  compat 
able  to  one  that  existed   in  (Continued   on    page    361 


"Undesirable  Aliens" 

A  Biologist's  Examination  of  the  Evidence  before  Congress 

By  H.  S.  Jennings 
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Congressional  Committee  on  Immigration 
has  published  an  extensive  investigation*  by  H. 
H.  Laughlin,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution's  Eu- 

genics   Record   Office,   on   degeneracy  and   social 

idequacy  in  relation  to  immigration,  a  document  that  is 
und  to  influence  greatly  discussion  and  legislation  on  im- 
gration.  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  "to  gauge  the 
ative  soundness  and  stability  of  the  different  racial  groups 
the  United  States,  which  gauge,  in  turn  would  constitute 
measure  of  their  relative  long  time  value  to  the  Nation, 
>ecially  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  inborn  quality 

future  generations"  (page  731).  After  presenting  the 
ta,  Laughlin  concludes  (page  755)  that  "the  recent  immi- 
mts,  as  a  n-hole,  present  a  higher  percentage  of  inborn 
tally  inadequate  qualities  than  do  the  older  stocks,"  and 
sposes  measures  for  preventing  the  continuance  of  this 
reduction  of  inferior  stocks. 

On  what  is  this  conclusion  based  and  how  fully  is  it 
ablished? 

Laughlin  examined  445  of  the  existing  667  state  and 
eral  custodial  institutions,  with  relation  to  the  nativity 
d  descent  of  their  210,855  inmates.  The  relative  de- 
icracy  of  the  different  groups  of  native  and  foreign-born 
izens  is  expressed  by  comparing  for  the  chief  classes  of 
ects  the  quotas  furnished  by  each  group.  A  group  that 
•nishes  inmates  of  these  institutions  in  the  same  proportion 
it  furnishes  inhabitants  to  the  United  States  is  said  to 
fil  its  quota  by  IOO  per  cent;  if  it  furnishes  inmates  in 
jer  proportion  its  quota  fulfilment  is  above  IOO  per  cent; 
in  smaller  it  is  below  IOO  per  cent.  These  percentages 
quota  fulfilment  are  the  yard  sticks  for  comparing  differ- 

groups.     Thus  the  Swiss  fill  but  27  per  cent  of  their 

ota  for  criminality  while  the  Italians  yield  219  per  cent 

theirs,  so  that  in  the  latter  the  proportion  of  criminals 

eight  times  as  great  as  in  the  former.     Quota  fulfilments 

groups  are  thus  worked  out  for  feeblemindedness,  in- 
ity,  crime,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis,  blindness,  deafness,  de- 
Tnity,  pauperism  or  dependence  on  the  community ;  and 

all  these  types  of  defect  taken  as  a  unit.    A  number  of 

e  categories  are  subclassified  further.  In  a  set  of  eight 
iking  diagrams  the  percentages  of  quota  fulfilment  are 
resented  by  the  lengths  of  heavy  black  bars,  so  that  he 
s  may  read.  The  report  deals  thus  with  the  relative 
ues  of  the  different  groups  of  the  population,  but  solely 
in  the  standpoint  of  relative  defectiveness.  It  requires  to 

supplemented,  as  Laughlin  remarks,  by  a  study  of  the 
uable  contributions  from  the  same  groups.  As  to  the 
•ious  sorts  of  defects,  conspicuous  differences  appear  in 

diverse  groups  of  the  population. 

•    now    is    here    demonstrated    as   to    relative    racial 
ues ;   as  to   peculiarities  native   in   the   different   stocks, 


descending  by  inheritance  into  our  population?  In  the 
groups  making  up  our  population  do  we  find  strains  char- 
acterized by  the  prevalence  of  particular  defects?  This  is 
the  question  that  Laughlin's  data  are  designed  to  answer. 

Compare  first  the  immigrants  as  a  whole,  and  their  im- 
mediate offspring,  with  the  native  population.  From  Laugh- 
lin's summary  table  (page  753)  we  may  extract  the  more 
important  facts.  The  figures  are  the  percentages  of  the 
average  allowance  that  are  contributed  by  each  group. 
Lower  quota  fulfilment  of  course  indicates  superiority. 


QUOTA  FULFILMENT:  PERCENTAGES 
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•"   America's  Modern  Melting  Pot.     Hearings  before  the  Com- 
;  Naturalization.  House  of  Representatives,  Sixtr- 
-«s.      Third    Session.      Serial    7-C.      Pages    723-S31.      Wash- 
on.   : 


In  five  of  the  nine  categories  —  in  feeblemindedness,  epi- 
lepsy, deafness,  blindness  and  deformity  —  the  foreign-born 
are  superior  to  the  natives  born  of  native  parents;  in  four 
of  these  the  superiority  is  very  great.  This  is  of  course 
because  our  immigration  laws  exclude  individuals  having 
those  defects.  The  cases  still  found  have  either  escaped 
detection  at  entrance  to  the  country,  or  have  developed  since 
entrance.  In  four  categories  the  foreign-born  are  inferior 
to  the  natives  born  of  native  parents  ;  in  one  of  these  — 
crime  —  but  slightly  inferior;  in  insanity,  tuberculosis  and 
pauperism  or  dependency',  much  inferior. 

But  this  superficially  favorable  showing  of  the  immigrants 
largely  disappears  when  we  examine  the  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  different  categories.  Almost  half  of  all  the 
defectives  fall  in  the  single  class  of  the  insane,  and  it  is  in 
this  class  that  the  immigrants  make  their  worst  showing  —  • 
three  times  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  falling  in  this 
class  as  of  the  natives  born  from  native  parents.  Since  case 
for  case  insanity  is  as  great  a  defect  as  any  other,  the 
comparison  becomes  very  unfavorable  to  the  foreign-born. 
For  all  defects  taken  together,  the  foreign-born  show  almost 
double  the  proportion  yielded  by  the  natives  born  of  native 
parents.  Of  the  210,835  defectives,  the  latter  supply  95,- 
666,  the  immigrants  44,587  ;  while  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  population  we  should  expect  113,446  from 
the  natives  born  of  native  parents,  and  but  30.592  from  the 
foreign-born.  It  is  mainly  in  insanity  that  the  inferiority 
of  the  immigrants  is  shown  (30,123  foreign-born  insane)  ; 
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THESE  THREE  CHARTS  taken  together  indicate 
the  degree  of  "quota  fulfilment"  by  each  of  the  numeri- 
cally important  groups  of  immigrants  studied  by  Laugh- 
lin,  or,  roughly  speaking,  their  relative  contribution  to 
the  population  of  institutions  f\of  the  defective  and 
dependent.  For  figures  and  a  fuller  explanation  see 
the  table  at  the  foot  of  page  312.  The  column  for 
dependency  among  Irish  immigrants  is  broken  by  the 
border  of  the  chart;  it  should  run  ify  inches  higher. 
The  lower  chart  opposite  compares  all  the  groups  from 
northwest  Europe  with  all  those  from  southeast  Europe 
for  each  of  the  seven  categories  of  disability.  Charts 
based  on  Laughlin  data. 


in  respect  to  dependency  (2961  foreign-born  cases)  and 
tuberculosis  (1954  cases)  it  is  relatively  of  less  consequence. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  on  the  whole  markedly 
unfavorable  balance  of  the  statistics  against  the  foreign-born  ? 
Does  it  show  a  defective  inheritance,  an  inferior  racial  con- 
stitution, in  the  immigrants? 

As  to  this,  two  main  questions  arise:  one  relates  to  the 
possible  role  of  diverse  environments  in  the  two  cases;  the 
other  to  possible  differential  representation  of  native  and 
foreign-born  in  the  custodial  institutions. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  four  categories  in  which  the 
comparison  is  unfavorable  to  the  immigrants — insanity, 
crime,  pauperism  and  tuberculosis — may  all  be  characterized 
as  mental,  moral  or  physical  breakdowns.  In  determining 
whether  these  shall  occur,  either  diverse  inheritance  or  di- 
verse environments  may  play  the  deciding  role.  The  two 
sets  of  individuals  compared  have  had  extremely  different 
effective  environments.  The  foreign-born  have  come  through 
the  soul-searching  ordeal  of  immigration ;  the  natives  have 
not.  The  immigrants  have  come  from  countries  where  their 
opportunities  were  less  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  natives  of 
America;  under  the  heavy  handicap  of  ignorance  of  the 
language,  customs  and  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they 
arrive,  often  also  under  the  handicaps  of  poverty  and  lack 
of  education,  they  have  tried  to  make  their  way  in  our 
fierce  competitive  life.  Will  not  mental,  moral  and  physical 


breakdown  occur  more  frequently  in  that  class  than  in  ta 
other — even  if  the  inheritance  in  the  two  cases  be  equal 
Beyond  question ;  the  immigrant  class  are  bound  to  show  : 
greater  proportion  of  defects  due  to  environmental  pressuri 
than  the  native  class.  But  how  much  greater?  Is  the  tota 
observed  diversity  to  be  so  accounted  for,  without  relatioj 
to  diverse  inheritances?  Would  an  equal  number  of  averagj 
Americans  put  through  the  process  of  immigration  under  th| 
same  conditions,  show  an  equal  number  of  breakdowns 
No  one  knows.  But  an  affirmative  answer  to  these  que» 
tions  is  not  excluded  by  the  data. 

But,  coming  to  the  second  point,  do  the  statistics  give  ; 
correct  picture  of  the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of  th1 
defects?  Do  native  and  foreign-born  defectives  find  thet 
way  in  the  same  relative  proportions  into  the  state  am 
federal  custodial  institutions?  Or  is  there  possibly  a  dif 
ferential  representation  of  the  two  groups?  The  defective 
in  these  institutions  are  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  thai 
exist,  even  of  the  same  types.  Laughlin  estimates  (pagi 
736)  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  feebleminded  needin 
custodial  care  are  actually  receiving  it  in  institutions.  Some 
what  less  than  5  per  cent  would  then  be  represented  in  hi 
statistics.  For  the  other  classes  of  defectives,  detailed  est 
mates  are  not  given.  Laughlin,  however,  does  estimate  (paj 
749)  that  about  one  million  defectives  are  cared  for  i 
institutions  of  some  sort.  His  survey  would  include  aboi 
20  per  cent  of  these.  The  other  80  per  cent  would  fc 
mainly  in  private  or  possibly  in  municipal  institutions. 

Now,  it  is  clear  from  the  statistics  given  that  certain  class* 
of  the  population  are  less  fully  represented  than  others  1 
the  state  and  federal  institutions  which  Laughlin  studiec 
The  Negro  is  far  below  his  quota  in  most  of  the  classes  t 
defects:  in  feeblemindedness  he  furnishes  but  16  per  cent  < 
his  allowance;  in  insanity  but  53  per  cent,  in  tuberculos 
but  40  per  cent  (in  spite  of  his  known  susceptibility  1 
tuberculosis)  ;  in  epilepsy  but  12  per  cent,  and  so  on.  Th 
cannot  represent  the  actual  incidence  of  these  defects  in  tl 
Negro.  Obviously  the  Negro  does  not  readily  find  his  wi 
into  public  institutions  (except  prisons).  Again,  in  paupe 
ism  or  dependency  on  the  community,  the  immigrants  fro: 
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ie  north  and  west  of  Europe  give  a  quota  fulfilment  of 
34  per  cent,  those  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  of 
ut  50  per  cent;  in  senile  insanity  the  former  section  yields 
1 1  per  cent,  the  latter  but  82  per  cent.  These  differences 
*m  obviously  due  to  some  diversity  in  customs  in  the  two 
:ctions  as  to  family  care  of  dependent  members. 

As  between  the  immigrants  and  the  long-established  native 
imilies,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  former,  through  poverty 
nd  the  absence  of  ties  uniting  them  to  the  social  fabric, 
lust  have  recourse  more  frequently,  in  case  of  breakdown, 
j  the  governmental  institutions?  Would  not  statistics  from 
spensive  private  institutions  in  all  probability  show  a  re- 
ersal  in  the  proportions  of  native-born  and  foreign-born,  as 
jmpared  with  the  governmental  institutions?  It  should  be 
ossible  to  collect  statistics  from  such  private  institutions; 
ntil  this  is  done,  it  cannot  be  held  established  that  the 
ccurrence  of  the  defects  is  actually  so  much  greater  in  the 
areign-born  as  the  face  of  the  present  statistics  seems  to 
low. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  direct  comparison  of  immigrants 
•ith  the  natives  born  of  native  parents  is  concerned,  it  does 
ot  appear  to  be  established  that  the  recent  immigrants  are 
iferior  in  their  inherited  qualities.  But  further  evidence 
n  the  matter  is  yielded  by  Laughlin's  statistics  summarized 
i  the  last  two  columns  of  the  table  given  above.  Here  we 
ave  the  proportions  of  defectives  yielded  by  the  first  genera- 
on  descendants  of  immigrants;  natives  with  one  or  both 
arents  foreign-born.  A  number  of  notable  facts  appear 
ere.  The  proportion  of  insane  (108  per  cent)  has  fallen 
)  less  than  one  half  what  it  was  in  the  immigrants  them- 
:lves  (226  per  cent) — in  harmony  with  the  presumption 
lat  in  them  it  was  due  largely  to  the  conditions  involved  in 
nmigration ;  but  it  is  still  much  above  the  proportion  found 
i  natives  born  of  native  parents  (73  per  cent).  As  to 
ependency  on  the  community,  deafness,  and  blindness,  this 
:cond  generation  is  superior  to  the  natives  of  older 
:ock. 

But  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy  and  deformity  rise  far 
bove  the  proportions  shown  in  the  immigrants  themselves ; 
i  these  defects,  as  in  insanity,  the  children  of  immigrants 
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present  a  much  worse  record  than  do  those  born  of  native 
parents.  To  what  can  this  be  attributed? 

With  respect  to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  "deformity" 
(from  12  per  cent  to  364  per  cent)  Laughlin  (page  746) 
states  that  this  class  includes  those  crippled  as  a  result  of 
accident  and  that  "doubtless  much  of  the  high  incidence  of 
quota  fulfilment  by  the  children  of  immigrants  is  caused  by 
their  hazardous  occupation  and  other  dangerous  features  of 
their  environment."  Thus  the  inferiority  of  environment 
persists  into  the  second  generation ;  this  fact  may  well  ac- 
count also  for  the  higher  percentage  of  crime,  insanity  and 
tuberculosis  among  the  children  of  the  immigrants. 

But  feeblemindedness  and  epilepsy  are  less  dependent  on 
environmental  conditions  than  are  the  other  defects:  their 
high  incidence  among  the  second  generation  immigrants 
cannot  plausibly  be  accounted  for  by  difference  in  environ- 
ment. This  yields  therefore  a  positive  indication  of  greater 
defectiveness  in  the  immigrant  stock  as  compared  with  the 
native  stock.  There  does  however  remain  the  possibility,  or 
probability,  discussed  above,  that  the  members  of  immigrant 
families  have  recourse  more  frequently  to  public  institutions 
than  do  older  native  families;  this,  along  with  their  inferior 
environment,  may  account  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  inferiority 
in  their  record.  This  is  in  urgent  need  of  investigation: 
until  this  is  carried  out,  it  stands  in  the  way  of  Laughlin's 
conclusion  that  "the  recent  immigrants  as  a  whole  present 
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The   Disability   Sweepstakes 

Groups  of  the  foreign-born  who,  in  proportion  to  their 
share  in  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tribute the  largest  numbers  of  inmates  to  custodial  institu- 
tions, as  indicated  by  the  Laughlin  survey.  Classified  bv 
types  of  disability. 


Insanity 

1.  Ireland 

2.  Russia-Finland 

3.  Scandinavia 

Crime 

1.  Balkans 

2.  Italy 

3.  Russia-Finland 

Feeblemindedness 

1.  Russia-Finland 

2.  Great  Britain 

3.  Tie    between    Italy    and 
Balkans 


Dependency 

1.  Ireland 

2.  Great  Britain 

3.  Balkans 

Tuberculosis 

1.  Balkans 

2.  Scandinavia 

3.  Russia-Finland 

Epilepsy 

1.  Great  Britain 

2.  Russia-Finland 

3.  Ireland 


AH    defects   together 

i.   Ireland  2.   Russia-Finland  3.    Balkans 

Northern-western  Europe  takes  four  firsts,  three 
seconds  and  two  thirds.  Southern-eastern  Europe  takes 
three  firsts,  three  seconds  and  five  thirds. 


a  higher  percentage  of  inborn  socially  inadequate  qualities 
than  do  the  older  stocks." 

But  whether  this  conclusion  be  admitted  or  not,  some 
defective  stocks,  whether  in  greater  or  less  proportion  than 
among  the  natives,  undoubtedly  do  come  in  with  the  immi- 
grant stream.  Can  we  discover  what  group  or  groups  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  introduction  of  defective  inherit- 
ance into  our  population  ?  There  are  difficulties.  Laughlin 
gives  the  percentage  of  quota  fulfilment  in  each  class  of  de- 
fectives for  the  foreign-born  from  the  nations  and  geo- 
graphical regions  from  which  our  immigrants  come.  But  the 
real  evidence  of  defective  inheritance  comes  in  the  first 
native-born  generation,  and  he  does  not  give  us  data  as  to 
the  specific  parentage  (by  nationality)  of  the  defectives  in 
these.  We  know  only  that  they  came  on  one  or  both  sides 
from  immigrant  parents.  Further,  these  are  children  of  immi- 
grants who  arrived,  not  recently,  but  according  to  Laug!:lin's 
calculations,  in  the  period  from  1880  to  1900,  or  earlier. 
Since  that  time  the  composition  of  the  immigrant  stream  has 
changed.  We  can,  therefore,  get  only  indirect  evidence,  by 
examining  the  relative  frequency  of  the  various  defects  in 
the  different  groups  of  the  recent  immigrants,  and  by  con- 
sidering which  of  these  groups  prevailed  in  the  immigrant 
stream  that  produced  the  defective  offspring  now  in  our 
institutions. 

For  this  purpose  Laughlin's  data  for  the  more  important 
groups  of  the  foreign-born  may  be  summarized  in  a  table. 
This  will  be  confined  to  the  European  immigrants,  and,  in 
order  to  emphasize  salient  features,  to  the  main  large  regions 
from  which  our  immigrants  come.  Each  of  the  regions  or 
nations  included  is  represented  by  at  least  a  million  foreign- 
born  Americans,  save  the  Balkans,  with  220,000:  this  region 
is  included  on  account  of  its  recent  importance  as  a  source 
of  immigrants.  The  classes  of  defectives  are  given  in  order 
of  size,  the  small  and  unimportant  classes  of  the  deaf,  blind 
and  deformed  being  omitted.  For  comparison,  the  figures 


are  given  also  for  the  native  whites  born  of  native  parentsj 
and  for  the  Negroes.  See  the  table  below. 

This  table  will  repay  study.  It  shows  that,  among  thd 
European  regions  forming  the  chief  sources  of  our  immi-j 
grants,  the  highest  proportion  of  defectives  comes  from  Ire4 
land,  with  a  quota  fulfilment  of  209  per  cent.  Russia  is 
second  with  184  per  cent,  and  the  Balkans  third  with  17! 
per  cent.  In  the  single  categories  (in  order  of  the  numbers 
contained),  for  insanity  Ireland  is  again  the  leader,  yielding 
over  three  times  its  allowance  (305  per  cent),  followed  bjj 
Russia  (266  per  cent),  with  Scandinavia  third  (193  pel 
cent).  In  crime  the  Balkans  comes  first  (278  per  cent)! 
Italy  next  (218  per  cent),  Russia  third  (126  per  cent)] 
Owing  to  the  very  effective  exclusion  of  the  feebleminded, 
the  quotas  from  all  countries  are  small  and  the  order  of 
precedence  perhaps  without  significance:  as  we  find  it,  the 
order  is,  Russia  first,  Great  Britain  second,  Italy  and  the 
Balkans  tied  for  third  place.  In  dependency,  Ireland  is 
overwhelmingly  preeminent,  with  a  quota  of  fulfilment  (634 
per  cent)  more  than  six  times  her  allowance;  followed  afal 
off  by  Great  Britain  (218  per  cent),  with  the  Balkans  a 
distant  third  (121  per  cent).  For  tuberculosis  the  Balkans 
are  first  (379  per  cent),  Scandinavia  second  (214  per  cent), 
Russia  third  (200  per  cent).  Finally,  in  epilepsy  Great 
Britain  is  first  (146  per  cent),  Russia  second  (117  per  cent)j 
Ireland  third  (108  per  cent). 

Summarizing  in  sporting  parlance  the  nations  that  ar« 
"placed"  first,  second  or  third  in  this  competition,  Irelam 
has  three  "firsts,"  including  that  for  total  defectives,  an« 
one  "third."  The  Balkans  have  two  "firsts  and  tw< 
"thirds"  (including  that  for  total  defectives)  ;  Russia  ha 
one  "first,"  three  "seconds"  (Continued  on  page  364] 


Comparative    Quota    Fulfilments    of    the 
Major  Racial  Groups  in  American  Cus- 
todial Institutions  (Percentages) 

//  the  ratio  of  German-born  epileptics  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  epileptics  in  the  custodial  institutions  studied  was 
the  same  as  the  ratio   of  German-born   residents  in   the 
United  States  to  the  total  population,  the  German  quota 
fulfilment  in  epilepsy  would  be  IOO  per  cent.    Lower  quota 
fulfilment  of  course  indicates  superiority. 
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73 

82 

1  08 

IO4 

89 

93 
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Negroes 

52 

208 

16 

25 

40 

12 

93 

Great  Britain 

157 

44 

27 

218 

72 

146 

113 

Ireland 

305 

3i 

8 

634 

136 

1  08 

209 

Germany 

175 

35 

20 

1  2O 

25 

76 

107 

Scandinavia 

J93 

35 

2O 

76 

214 

14 

119 

Italy 

158 

218 

25 

40 
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82 
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Russia  and  Finland 

266 

126 

51 

72 

2OO 

117 

184 

Austria-Hungary 

134 

68 

21 

25 

71 

65 

92 

Balkans 

163 
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25 
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75 
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All  North  and 

West  Europe 

198 

38 

19 
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94 

80 

130 

All  South  and 

East  Europe 

189 

141 

33 

50 

148 

89 
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The  First  Hundred  Years . .  . 

An    Impression  of   the  International   Labor  Conference   at  Geneva 

By    Cornelia  S.   Parker 


A~  ANK  optimist  measures  in  terms  of  ice  ages,  and 
the  speed  of  world  improvement  takes  his  breath 
away.      A    meliorist    times    by    centuries,    and 
concludes  that  we  do  indeed  move,  and  often 
>r\vara.     A    pessimist    holds   his   watch    in   his   hand   and 
roans,  "We're  just  where  we  were  an  hour  ago.     There's 
o  such  thing  as  progn 

a  long  step  from  the  conditions  of  the  Hammonds' 
"own  Laborer  to  an  international  labor  conference  com- 
osed  of  delegates  from  forty-two  countries  for  the  sole 
urpose  of  discussing  factory  inspection.  Not  so  long  a  step 
ut  that  it  has  been  made.  Which  only  goes  to  show  that 
11  any  one  needs  to  steer  clear  of  pessimism  is  the  requisite 
egree  of  patience.  A  hundred  years  or  so,  and  things  are 
etter!  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  general  factory  conditions, 
ne  can  safely  say  much  better.  The  trouble  seems  to  be, 
s  far  as  a  mere  observer  at  these  international  gatherings 
an  gather,  that  some  of  their  delegates,  even  more  so  the 
rorld  at  large,  feel  justified  in  demanding  that  in  one  to 
tree  years  conditions  should  be  much  much  better. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  delegates  from  forty-two 
f  the  possible  fifty-seven  countries.  Had  each  member  state 
resent  been  represented  by  its  full  quota  of  two  govem- 
lent  delegates,  one  employer  and  one  workers'  delegate, 
•\e  Kursaal  at  Geneva  would  have  held  168  official  dele- 
Counting  technical  experts  and  advisers  sent  by  the 
arious  countries,  there  were  around  220  men  and  women 
ten  women)  on  the  floor. 

Perhaps  another  hundred  years  from  now — who  knows? — 

visitor  at  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  and  the  Inter- 
ational  Labor  Conference  may  be  unable  to  note  any  differ- 
nce  in  the  type  of  delegates  to  the  two  gatherings.  Already, 
n  1923,  after  the  name  of  Theadore  Leipart,  for  instance, 
rorkers'  delegate  for  Germany,  are  the  words  "former 
Jinister/'  Or  should  pure  syndicalism  take  hold  of  the 
rorld's  imagination  in  the  decades  or  centuries  to  come, 
rould  not  one  international  organization  do  for  the  world's 
iternational  affairs?  What  a  boon  to  the  economy  criers! 
Vhat  a  stroke  of  hard  luck  for  Geneva. 

As  it  is,  the  League  delegates  are  a  polished  shiny  lot  on 
he  whole — many  the  spats,  the  faultless  ties,  the  well  creased 
rousers.  The  government  delegates  to  the  Labor  Confer- 
nce  and  the  employers'  delegates  might  be — some  are — 
icldovers  from  the  League.  The  workers'  delegates,  by  and 
arge.  look  the  part.  Mr.  Poulton  of  Great  Britain  could 
*  envisaged  as  a  middle-aged  and  successful  American 
actory  owner.  M.  Martna.  workers'  delegate  from  Y.-- 
honia.  among  grey-haired  diplomats  with  pointed  beards, 
rould  look  a  diplomat  himself.  Yet  there  is  a  work-a-day 
lir  to  the  International  Labor  Conference,  which  it  ought 
o  possess,  and  does. 

To  be  noted,  in  these  trial  days  of  international  coopera- 
ion,  there  sits  a  full  delegation  from  Germany  in  the 
ront  row. 


Monday  morning,  pouring  rain,  dingy  Kursaal.  M. 
Adatchi  of  Japan,  distinguished  Minister  to  Belgium,  is  un- 
animously elected  President  of  the  Conference.  Applause. 
Even-body  on  the  platform  shakes  hands.  The  little,  highly 
esteemed  Japanese  fairly  sinks  out  of  sight  in  his  tapestried 
presidential  chair.  Sir  Malcolm  Delevigne,  government 
delegate  of  England,  whose  voice  comes  down  from  his  hair, 
steps  forward  to  the  speakers'  platform  and  explains  the 
object  of  the  conference: 

I  conceive  that  our  first  object  is  to  study  and  discuss  for 
our  mutual  advantage  and  instruction  the  principles,  the 
methods  and  the  aims  which  should  belong  to  an  efficient  system 
of  factory  inspection:  to  see  how  our  methods  strike  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  countries,  and  what  useful  suggestions  we 
can  gather  from  the  methods  of  other  countries.  .  .  .  Factory 
Inspection  is  a  living  and  a  growing  thing.  .  .  .  The  part  which 
the  inspectorate  has  to  play  in  accident  prevention  is  one  of 
the  most  important  aspect;  of  the  question  •which  we  shall  have 
to  consider.  .  .  .  The  conference  is  fortunate  in  that  the 
Labour  Office  has  been  able  to  secure  the  presence  at  our 
conference  of  the  head  of  that  remarkable  movement  in  the 
United  States  of  America  which  is  known  as  the  American 
S'afety-First  Movement.  .  .  . 

Tuesday.  One  week  only  to  the  entire  discussions  on 
factory  inspection  and  one  good  morning  goes  to  a  wrangle 
as  to  how  many  members  from  the  government,  employers' 
and  workers'  groups  shall  sit  on  each  of  the  five  committees 
designated  to  report  in  detail  on  the  text  of  the  draft  recom- 
mendation on  factory  inspection. 

Wednesday  the  sittings  of  the  five  committees  begin  in 
earnest.  For  months  the  International  Labor  Bureau  has 
been  preparing  the  draft  report  on  the  basis  of  replies  from 
the  various  member  states  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  from 
Geneva  headquarters.  With  this  Report  on  the  General 
Principles  for  the  Organization  of  Factory  Inspection  as  a 
basis  of  discussion,  each  committee  is  to  prepare  its  report 
to  present  before  the  conference.  To  the  first  committee 
was  allotted  the  subject  Sphere  of  Inspection.  Their  final 
text  recommended  that  it  should  be  the  principal  duty  of  the 
system  of  inspection  instituted  in  accordance  with  Article 
4.27  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  dealing  with  the  regulation  of 
conditions  of  work  and  the  protection  of  the  workers  while 
engaged  in  their  work.  There  is  much  discussion  around 
the  question  of  additional  duties.  Should  inspectors,  for 
instance,  intervene  in  labor  disputes?  It  is  finally  decided 
to  omit  all  enumeration  of  additional  duties,  and  recommend 
rather  that  accessory  work  be  closely  related  to  the  primary 
object  of  ensuring  the  protection,  health  and  safety  of  the 
workers,  and  that  they  shall  in  no  way  prejudice  the  authori- 
ty and  impartiality  necessary  to  inspectors  in  their  relations 
with  employers  and  workers. 

The  second  committee  for  three  meetings  discusses  the 
nature  of  the  Functions  and  Powers  of  Inspectors.  Under 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  draft  report,  recommending  that 
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inspectors  should  be  empowered  by  law  to  enter  establish- 
ments at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  and  have  the  right 
to  question  the  staff  or  other  persons,  and  to  require  to  be 
shown  any  registers  and  documents  necessary,  there  is  ani- 
mated discussion.  Did  sleeping  quarters  of  workers  come 
under  places  to  be  inspected  ?  Finally  decided  they  did  not 
in  most  countries.  M.  Lambert-Ribot,  French  employers' 
adviser,  desired  to  insert  the  addition  that  before  an  inspector 
could  enter  an  establishment  he  must  give  proof  of  his 
identity  to  the  employer  or  his  representative.  What  then 
would  become  of  surprise-visits?  Could  they  not  present 
their  credentials  after  the  visit?  Need  they  present  cre- 
dentials at  all,  unless  demanded?  Did  employers  want  peo- 
ple wandering  about  their  plants  unannounced?  Shouldn't 
the  inspector  justify  his  presence  to  the  workers  as  well 
as  to  the  employer?  Such  a  compromise  brings  satisfaction 
to  all  but  one  member. 

In  regard  to  necessary  information,  shall  the  inspector  be 
empowered  to  question  persons  off  the  plant?  The  draft 
report  has  made  no  such  allowance.  The  women  committee 
members  present  emphasise  the  need  of  a  free  hand  in  ques- 
tioning, in  cases  of  morality  affecting  children,  accidents, 
etc. 

But  then  would  the  inspector  not  take  on  what 
amounted  to  police  powers?  But  there  could  be  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  interrogation  carried  on  by  an  inspector 
and  by  a  magistrate.  The  wording  "to  question  without 
witness  the  staff  belonging  to  the  establishment  and  for 
purposes  of  information  any  other  persons  whose  evidence 
they  may  consider  necessary"  is  adopted. 

Could  inspectors  themselves  bring  proceedings  before 
courts  of  law  in  cases  of  contraventions?  This  right  has 
often  been  contested.  Could  it  not  be  definitely  recognized  ? 
The  committee  alters  the  draft  report  to  read : 

That,  regard  being  had  to  the  administration  and  judicial 
systems  of  each  country,  and  subject  to  such  reference  to 
superior  authority  as  may  be  considered  necessary,  inspectors 
should  be  empowered  to  bring  breaches  of  the  laws  which  they 
ascertain  directly  before  the  competent  authority; 

and  adds  what  later  proves  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
heated  discussions  before  the  conference:  "that  the  reports 
drawn  up  by  the   inspectors   shall   be  considered   to  estab 
lish  the  facts  stated  therein  in  default  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary." 

Oh  my,  when  English  law  is  tampered  with !  When  that 
paragraph  was  submitted  to  the  conference  for  approval, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  mounted 
the  rostrum,  now  with  traditional  British  calm,  now  with 
untraditional  British  roaring,  defied  the  world  to  lay  one 
finger  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  British  jurisprudence 
— that  every  man  was  innocent  until  he  was  proved  guilty. 
M.  Jouhaux  of  France  was  not  moved  by  the  translated 
oratory.  It  looked  as  if  we  might  be  there  till  midnight, 
roaring  on.  Until  an  inspired  Spanish  delegate  let  in  the 
dove  of  peace  with  the  simple  addition  ".  .  .  .  that  in  coun- 
tries where  it  is  not  incompatible  with  the  judicial  system 
at  present  in  force  reports  drawn  up  by  inspectors  .  .  .  ."  So 
we  were  able  to  adjourn  after  all  at  8  p.  m. 

But  we  are  still  in  the  third  committee  meeting  and  little 
suspect  what  lies  two  days  ahead.  Yet  English  versus  Eu- 
ropean law  comes  into  the  discussion  here.  Can  inspectors 
order  necessary  alterations  in  the  plant?  In  England  they 
can  only  advise.  Workers  generally  fear  that  inspectors 
may  have  insufficient  powers.  Inspectors,  M.  Buisson,  ad- 


Factory  Inspectors 

Some  Recommendations  or  the  International 
Labor  Conference 

Organization  of  the  staff.  (l)  the  inspectors  should 
be  localized  as  far  as  possible  in  the  industrial  districts; 
(2)  general  supervision  under  inspector  of  high  qualifica- 
tions; (3)  direct  and  exclusive  control  of  inspectorate  by 
central  state  authority,  with  entire  elimination  of  control 
by  local  authorities;  (4)  handling  of  technical  details  of 
inspection  by  experts;  (5)  employment  of  both  women 
and  men  inspectors,  with  equal  opportunities  of  promotion 
to  the  higher  ranks. 

Qualifications  and  training  of  inspectors.  (l)  emphasis 
of  high  standards  of  inspectorate  necessary.  (It  was  when 
this  point  was  brought  up  before  the  plenary  conference 
that  the  Austrian  workers'  delegate  pleaded  for  an  inter- 
national school  of  factory  inspection  to  be  instituted  in 
Geneva.) ;  (2)  independence  and  permanence  of  inspectors 
in  relation  to  changes  of  government,  and  proper  re- 
muneration; (3)  period  of  probation  and  training;  (4) 
transference  of  inspectors  from  district  to  district  for 
wider  experience. 

Standard  and  methods  of  inspection:  (l)  necessity  of 
the  principal  of  the  responsibility  of  management  for  the 
observance  of  the  law;  (2)  "as  a  general  rule,  the  visits 
of  the  inspectors  should  be  made  without  any  previous 
notice  to  the  employer;"  (3)  need  of  visiting  every 
establishment  under  inspection  at  least  once  a  year. 

Cooperation  of  employers  and  workers'.  (l)  "That  it 
is  essential  that  the  workers  and  their  representatives 
should  be  afforded  every  facility  for  communicating  freely 
with  the  inspectors  as  to  any  defect  or  breach  of  the 
law  .  .  .  that  every  such  complaint  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  investigated  promptly  by  the  inspector;  that 
the  complaint  should  be  treated  as  absolutely  confidential 
by  the  inspector  and  that  no  intimation  even  should  be 
given  to  the  employer  or  his  officials  that  the  visit  made 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation  is  being  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  receipt  of  a  complaint";  (2)  desirability  of 
inspectorate  conferring  from  time  to  time  with  represen- 
tatives of  employers'  and  workers'  organizations  as  to  best 
measures  for  insuring  health  and  safety  of  workers. 


visor  to  the  French  workers'  delegates,  declares,  should  have 
the  right  of  issuing  orders  where  safety  is  concerned.  The 
English  amendment  is  lost,  10  votes  to  9.  Inspectors,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee,  should  in  certain  cases  be  em- 
powered to  order. 

And  all  this  while  the  third  committee  is  discussing  Safety 
and  Hygiene,  and  in  due  time  submits  to  the  conference  its- 
recommendations  that  the   International  Labor  Office  pro- 
ceed to  a  survey  of  safety-first  measures  of  all  sorts,  whether 
to  do  with  machinery,  insurance,   health  conditions. 

The  fourth  committee  brings  in  the  recommendations  as 
to  Organization  of  the  Staff,  which  are  summarized  in  the 
accompanying  box ;  after  lengthy  discussion  enlivened  by  tilts 
over  civil  service  tenure  and  women  inspectors.  Mr.  Stork, 
the  Dutch  employer,  is  not  so  sure  that  women  have  the 
necessary  "mentality"  for  certain  forms  of  inspection. 
Margaret  Bondfield  of  England  is  sure  they  have.  Mrs. 
Kjelsberg  of  Norway  is  sure  women  have  the  necessary 
mentality.  Mrs.  Carmichael  of  Canada  has  the  Faith.  Mrs. 
Ishihara  of  Japan  says  that  Japanese  women  have  no  objec- 
tions to  the  employment  of  women  inspectors  on  the  same 
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conditions  as  men.  Mr.  Stork  regrets  his  use  of  the  word 
"mentality."  He  means  .... 

The  fifth  committee  dealt  with  the  subject  of  inspectors' 
reports. 

On  the  last  day  the  final  draft  recommendation  on  the 
general  principles  for  the  organization  of  factory  inspection 
is  accepted  unanimously  by  the  conference.  And  when  all 
is  said  and  done  and  the  delegates  shake  the  last  dust  of 
Seneva  from  their  feet — what  comes  of  it  all? 

How  easy,  how  easy,  are  words.  The  real  work  comes 
after  the  recommendation  has  been  forwarded  to  the  various 
rovernments.  Will  countries  of  inadequate  factory  inspec- 
tion pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  put  some  or  all  of  the 
recommendations  into  effect  ?  ^Vill  those  new  laws  be  en- 
Forced?  The  answer  rests  of  course  with  public  opinion. 
Social  legislation  in  a  world  torn  by  political  and  economic 
distensions  has  hard  pickings.  Yet  the  social  life  of  cacti 
nation  would  perhaps  fare  still  worse  were  there  no  inter- 
national agency  in  existence  to  exert  such  pressure  toward 
industrial  welfare  as  its  youth  and  the  shaky  times  allow. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  directors'  annual  report,  there 
were  many  criticisms  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  conference 
that  progress  was  slow,  "painfully  slow."  Those  delegates 
were  the  watch  holders.  Four  years  ago.  they  roared  ( watch 
lolders  roar  more  than  other  kinds),  there  was  want,  sup- 
jression,  unemployment,  misery,  destitution,  on  earth.  The 
International  Labor  Office  was  founded  to  do  away  with 
all  of  that.  The  office  had  been  given  four  years  now  and 
misery  still  stalked  about  the  earth.  They  tremblingly  roared 
about  the  women  and  the  little  children.  Some  of  the  work- 
ers felt  they  should  all  withdraw  from  the  conference.  What 
was  the  use? 

M.  Albert  Thomas,  director  of  the  Labor  Office,  measures 
jy  longer  time  periods.  If  progress  has  been  painfully  slow, 
t  is  because  there  is  nothing  sovereign  about  the  Inter- 
lational  Labor  Office.  It  can  move  no  faster  than  the 
nemoer  states  which  compose  it.  It  is  the  limitations  of 
men  which  must  be  overcome.  Men's  minds  must  be 
trained  in  internationalism.  And  at  best  internationalism 
:an  only  keep  pace  with  nationalism — it  can  go  no  faster. 
And  what  is  the  condition  of  the  world  at  large?  Each 
state  is  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with  its  own 
•ights.  The  political  situation  must  first  be  cleared  up.  But 
M.  Thomas  is  not  pessimistic.  The  International  Labor 
Dffice  is  a  power  for  improvement  in  the  world.  He  feels 
zonfident  it  is  making  itself  felt  in  forward  looking  industrial 
policies  even  where  actual  social  legislation  does  not  result. 
The  intangibles  .... 

There  is  no  great  popular  thrill  to  the  subject  of  factory 
nspection.  There  is  more  of  a  "story"  to  the  rows  over 
rredentials  of  M.  Uno,  the  Japanese  workers'  delegate.  The 
workers'  delegates  have  protested.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment was  not  fair  to  organized  labor.  M.  Uno  himself. 
tvith  a  thin  fringe  of  greyish  beard  tied  under  his  chin  and 
jp  to  his  ears  with  a  string,  you'd  say,  protests  (in  choppy 
Japanese)  against  his  own  appointment  and  hopes  it  will 
fiot  be  accepted.  But  it  is  accepted  just  the  same,  the  gov- 
ernment and  employers'  delegates  practically  unanimous  for 
lim,  the  workers'  against.  For  four  conferences  now  these 
srotests  against  the  Japanese  workers'  delegate  have  been 
Msputed  and  debated  and  orated  over.  A  tactful  suggestion 
is  made  to  the  Japanese  government  that  perhaps  by  the 
icxt  conference  some  more  satisfactory  method  of  selection 
ran  be  found. 


The  Italian  workers'  delegate,  M.  Rossoni,  is  protested 
against  by  the  Italian  socialists.  It  takes  the  whole  session 
before  the  complications  arising  from  his  case  can  be  settled. 
And  on  the  last  morning  we  have  the  most  excited  hours 
of  all  when  M.  Jouhaux,  ever  on  the  watch  lest  the  work- 
ers of  the  world  fail  to  receive  their  just  dues,  ever  ora- 
torical, ever  bellowing  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  protests  for 
an  hour  that  M.  Rossoni  was  not  appointed  by  the  boni 
fide  (incidentally  Socialist)  organized  workers  of  Italy, 
6o,OOO  in  number,  but  by  the  Confederation  of  National 
Trade  Union  Corporations,  the  C.  C.  S.,  a  mixed  organiza- 
tion of  workers  and  employers  (incidentally  two  million  in 
number).  M.  Rossoni  replies.  M.  Jouhaux  bellows.  M. 
Rossoni  smiles.  Persons  who  like  a  smile  better  than  a 
bellow  fight  against  being  prejudiced  unduly  in  favor  of  M. 
Rossoni.  And  M.  Rossoni  orates  on.  If  M.  Jouhaux  took 
an  hour — M.  Rossoni  smiles — he  may  take  an  hour  himself. 
The  last  fourth  of  M.  Jouhaux's  hour  you  had  your  fingers 
in  your  ears  to  keep  the  top  of  your  head  from  being  lifted 
off  by  the  unending  avalanche  of  voluminous  sound.  M. 
Rossoni  warms  to  his  task.  And  you  understand  as  never 
before  Italy's  going  Fascist.  You  understand  how  M.  Ros- 
soni's  organization,  instead  of  being  the  minority  organiza- 
tion of  150,000  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  now  numbers  its 
two  million.  M.  Rossoni  claims  that  technically  speaking 
there  are  no  employers  in  the  organization,  unless  M.  Jou- 
haux objects  to  a  few  cabbage  growers.  The  conference 
votes  to  seat  M.  Rossoni. 

A  week  of  factory  investigation  mixed  with  Japanese,  top- 
ped off  with  Fascist,  oratory.  One's  impression,  looking 
back  on  the  conference,  is  that  it  was  a  very  active  and  a 
more  varied  week  than  the  official  program  would  have  led 
one  to  expect. 


Cleveland's  "New"  Council 

CLEVELAND  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for  its 
hospitality  to  new  ideas.  In  many  fields  of  social 
and  political  activity  it  has  experimented  with  in- 
novations which  have  become,  in  most  cases,  sound  and  prac- 
tical institutions  widely  adopted  by  other  cities.  On  Nov- 
ember 6  it  held  its  first  election  under  a  new  city  charter 
embodying  the  city  manager  form  of  government — thus  be- 
coming much  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States  with  that 
form — and  providing  for  the  election  of  a  council  under  the 
Hare  system  of  proportional  representation,  familiarly  called 
P.  R.  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  largest  voting  units  in  the 
world  using  proportional  representation  for  the  election  of 
a  legislative  body;  in  this  country  only  the  small  cities  of 
Boulder,  Colorado,  and  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  have  preceded  it 
in  adopting  this  system. 

The  new  charter  was  adopted  at  the  municipal  election 
of  1921.  No  experienced  political  observer  then  took  seri- 
ously the  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  a  radically 
new  kind  of  government.  But  much  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  the  measure  was  carried  by  a  substantial  majority.  This 
extraordinary  action  of  the  voters  was  probably  due  more  to 
a  definite  desire  to  rebuke  the  party  in  power  than  to  experi- 
ment with  a  governmental  innovation,  because  at  the  same 
election  there  was  elected  as  mayor  a  curious  independent 
candidate — a  man  who  seven  years  before  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  office  of  police  chief  in  deep  disgrace,  who  had  no 
platform,  no  organization,  no  newspaper  support  and  who 
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did  not  make  a  single  speech  throughout  the  campaign.  The 
new  charter,  then,  was  born  in  a  wierd  sort  of  municipal 
revolution. 

It  provides  that  the  chief  executive  of  the  city  shall  be  a 
city  manager  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  city  council. 
He  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  council.  The  old 
system  provided  for  the  election  of  a  single  councilman  in 
each  of  the  thirty-three  wards.  The  new  one  divides  the 
city  into  four  districts  in  each  of  which  a  group  of  council- 
men  is  elected  by  proportional  representation.  The  popula- 
tion of  these  districts,  the  number  of  councilmen  elected  in 
each  and  the  population  per  councilman  are  as  follows: 


Council 

District     Population     members 
228,617 


i 

2 

3 

4 


196,732 
204,375 


7 
5 
6 

7 


Population 

per  councilman 

32,659 

35,022 

32,788 
29,196 


804,837        25 

The  task  of  the  voter  under  the  Hare  or  single  transfer- 
able system  of  proportional  representation  is  very  simple. 
He  receives  a  ballot  on  which  is  printed  a  list  of  the  can- 
didates in  his  district.  He  is  directed  to  express  a  series  of 
choices  indicating  his  first  preference  with  the  figure  i,  his 
second  2,  and  in  this  manner  all  for  whom  he  chooses  to 
vote.  He  may  vote  for  every  candidate  in  the  entire  list. 

The  counting  process  is  not  so  easy  to  understand.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  more  simple  if  we  describe  what  actually 
happened  in  District  3  in  the  election  just  held.  On  the 
evening  of  election  day  the  ballots  in  each  precinct  were 
sorted  so  that  those  expressing  a  first  choice  for  each  can- 
didate were  together.  Then  these  "first  choices"  were 
counted  and  the  ballots  of  each  candidate  were  enclosed  in 
a  separate  envelope  and  sent  to  the  Public  Auditorium  where 
the  Board  of  Elections  had  made  preparations  to  carry  on 
the  process  of  transfering  the  ballots.  The  "quota"  (number 
of  votes  necessary  to  elect)  was  first  determined  by  dividing 
the  number  of  valid  ballots  by  one  more  than  the  number  of 
seats  to  be  filled  and  adding  to  the  quotient  that  fraction 
necessary  to  bring  the  number  to  the  next  whole  number. 
The  total  of  valid  ballots  was  20,740,  the  seats  to  be  filled  6 ; 
the  quota  thus  determined  was  2,963.  The  quota  is  the 
number  which  six  (but  not  seven)  candidates  could  pos- 
sibly receive,  on  first  choices. 

When  all  first  choices  were  counted  it  was  found  that  one 
candidate,  Mr.  Finkle,  had  received  more  than  the  quota. 
Therefore  he  was  declared  elected  and  a  number  of  ballots 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  number  he  received  and 
the  quota  he  needed  for  election  were  taken  by  lot  from  his 
ballots.  This  "surplus"  was  then  distributed  among  the  re- 
maining candidates  according  to  the  choices  indicated  by  the 
voters  upon  the  ballots.  For  example,  if  one  of  the  ballots 
in  the  "surplus"  was  marked  with  (2)  opposite  Mr.  Flem- 
ing(another  candidate)  it  was  placed  to  Mr.  Fleming's  credit. 
After  Mr.  Finkle's  surplus  had  been  distributed  the  candi- 
date with  the  smallest  number  of  votes  was  declared  defeated 
and  his  ballots  were  distributed  in  a  similar  way.  This 
process  was  continued  until  six  were  elected.  In  the  course 
of  the  count  whenever  a  candidate  received  a  quota  he  was 
declared  elected.  Ballots  which  had  no  further  choices  in- 
dicated were  "exhausted"  and  dropped  out  of  the  running. 

Advocates  of  the  Hare  system  say  that  the  existing  system 
of  selecting  representatives  by  geographical  areas  fails  to 


bring  into  legislative  bodies  a  fair  representation  of  the  elec- 
torate. Parties  with  a  bare  majority  of  the  votes  acquire  a 
large  majority  of  seats,  important  minority  groups  fail  to 
secure  any  representation,  and  independents  have  little 
chance  of  election.  Proportional  representation,  they  say, 
will  change  all  this.  Voters  who  "think  alike  but  live  apart" 
may  unite  upon  candidates  who  represent  their  point  of  view. 
Groups  representing  more  vital  interests  than  empty  party- 
slogans  will,  if  they  are  large  enough,  elect  members.  Par- 
ties will  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their  actual  numer- 
ical strength.  The  Cleveland  experiment  offers  a  very  good 
opportunity  to  test  some  of  these  attractive  claims. 

THE  council  just  elected  differs  from  the  old  one  and 
from  others  which  preceded  it  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
it  includes  a  larger  number  of  members  independent  of  the 
two  political  parties.  The  old  council  had  two  independents ; 
the  new  four,  perhaps  five.  Three  of  these  are  of  a  dis- 
tinctly better  type  than  the  average  councilman,  while  the 
average  of  the  entire  council  is  slightly  better  than  usual. 
Of  the  independents  the  best  known  is  Peter  Witt,  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  loyal  of  the  old  Tom  L.  Johnson 
group  and,  to  a  degree,  the  heir  of  the  liberal  Johnson  tra- 
dition. He  is  a  fierce  enemy  of  all  "special  privilege,"  a 
very  courageous  and  effective  campaigner  and,  withal,  widely 
experienced  in  municipal  affairs.  A.  R.  Hatton,  professor 
of  political  science  in  Western  Reserve  University,  long  a 
champion  of  reform  in  government  organization  and  methods, 
and  a  leader  in  educating  the  public  on  P.  R.,  is  another  of 
the  independents  elected. 

Social  workers  everywhere  will  be  interested  in  the  suoj 
cess  of  the  third,  Marie  Wing,  now  secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land branch  of  the  Consumers  League.  Miss  Wing  was  for 
several  years  general  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Y.  W.  C.  AJ 
where  her  interest  in  the  development  of  the  association's 
service  to  girls  working  for  wages  rather  than  salaries  wasj 
marked.  She  has  always  been  definite  and  courageous  in  her 
attitude  toward  fundamental  economic  questions  and  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  legislature  was  the  leader  in  the 
efforts  to  have  a  minimum  wage  law  enacted.  In  addition 
to  her  experience  and  training  in  social  work  she  is  equipped 
with  training  in  the  law,  and  has  recently  been  admitted  to 
the  Ohio  bar.  There  is  little  doubt  of  her  value  as  a  mem-i 
her  of  the  council,  where  there  has  always  been  too  little 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  conducting  properly  the 
very  large  welfare  interests  of  the  city.  Her  election  is 
particularly  fortunate  at  this  time  when  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  new  government  is  the  demand  of  the  private  welfare 
interests  that  the  city  restore  the  outdoor  relief  department, 
discontinued  two  years  ago. 

The  new  council  will  be  controlled  by  a  well  organized, 
rather  able  group  of  Republicans,  fourteen  in  number,1 
who  will  probably  select  a  Cleveland  Republican  as  city 
manager.  This  manager  will  probably  be  guided  by  political 
considerations  in  making  appointments  and  directing  the  ad- 
ministration. The  independents  will  be  useful  in  furnishing 
opposition  to  this  majority  but  their  power  will  largely  be 
limited  to  discussion  and  criticism. 

To  liberals  a  very  disappointing  feature  of  the  election 
was  the  utter  failure  of  labor  to  avail  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  secure  direct  representation  in  the  coun- 
cil. A  well  known  labor  leader,  president  in  1922  of  the 
Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor,  was  a  candidate  and  received 
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his  district  only  284  of  a  total  of  32,000  first  choice  votes, 
leading  socialist,  once  elected  to  the  council  from  a  ward, 
n  very  poorly. 

The  election  reveals  interesting  possibilities  of  what  may 
ppen  under  proportional  representation,  but  in  net  results 
was  far  from   startling.      Fewer  electors  registered   and 
iver  cast  valid  votes  than  in  any  election  in  Cleveland  for 
ong  time.    The  old  party  returns  to  power  after  two  years 
inactivity.     The  expected  formation  of  new  groups  did 
t  eventuate  and  labor  did  not  show  even  a  slight  desire 
become  political.  RAYMOND  MOLEY 

doctors  by  Devious  Ways 

3NE  day  last  August  Harry  Thompson  Brundige  left 
the  office  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  a  reporter.  Two 
months  later,  by  spending  many  hours  in  corres- 
ndence  and  talk,  two  hours  and  twenty-two  minutes  in 
tual  instruction,  and  about  $3,000  of  the  Star's  money,  he 
d  obtained  a  certificate  stating  that  he  had  completed  the 
;h  school  course  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  a  diploma  de- 
ring  that  he  was  lawfully  entitled  to  the  degree  of  M.D. 
nf erred  in  May  1916,  by  the  National  University  of  Arts 
d  Sciences,  St.  Louis  (it  went  out  of  existence  in  19(8), 
diploma  attesting  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Chiropractic, 
rporting  to  have  been  issued  in  March  1923,  by  the  Pro- 
essive  College  of  Chiropractic,  Chicago,  and  a  license  to 
actice  medicine  in  Tennessee. 

The  Star  had  a  tip  that  Dr.  Robert  Adcox  of  St.  Louis 
ew  something  of  a  "diploma  mill."  Brundige  got  a  job 
a  coal  salesman,  using  the  name  Harry  Thompson,  and 
k  a  room  a  couple  of  doors  from  Dr.  Adcox's  house.  The 
istman  introduced  them ;  Brundige  asked  the  physician's 
vice  about  a  sore  throat,  and  opined  that  being  a  doctor 
jst  be  a  pretty  easy  way  of  earning  one's  living.  At  a 
rd  visit,  after  a  little  desultory  conversation,  Adcox  in- 
ired  the  amount  of  the  supposed  Thompson's  savings,  and 
ggested  that  for  about  $i,OOO  one  could  easily  become  a 
1-fledged  M.D.  "Thompson"  demurred  that  he  was  al- 
)st  thirty  and  had  not  even  finished  high  school,  but  the 
ctor  assured  him  that  that  was  no  obstacle.  The  first  step 
ward  his  medical  career,  accordingly,  was  a  certificate, 
th  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Public  Schools  of  Mis- 
jri,  declaring  that  he  had  passed  an  examination  before 
of.  W.  P.  Sachs  on  April  13,  14,  and  15,  1914,  and  was 
titled  to  an  official  certificate  from  the  State  Superin- 
dent  of  Public  Instruction.  Then  gradually  he  found  his 
iv  into  a  system  which  sounds  like  a  movie  scenario.  Dr. 
Icox,  the  "clearing  house,"  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Ralph 
)igt  of  Kansas  City,  the  "master  mind,"  who  in  two 
>nths  turned  him  out  as  Dr.  Harry  Thompson  with  a 
ced  diploma  obtained  from  Dr.  Date  R.  Alexander,  sec- 
ary  of  the  Kansas  City  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
While  "Thompson"  was  waiting  for  the  mills  to  grind  out 
medical  diploma  Voigt  suggested  that  he  become  a  chiro- 
actor  so  that  he  "could  hang  out  a  shingle  and  catch  a  lot  of 
rkers."  The  only  actual  instruction  "Thompson"  received 
ring  his  medical  career  was  two  hours  and  twenty-two 
nutes  demonstration  of  the  philosophy,  art  and  science 
chiropractic,  which,  in  the  elegant  language  of  his  medical 
ide,  was  sufficient  to  teach  him  "to  know  how  to  give  the 
tients  their  thumps  and  get  the  money."  The  diploma  he 
reived  has  been  repudiated  by  Dr.  Henry  Lindlahr,  presi- 


dent of  the  Progressive  College  of  Chiropractic,  at  Chicago, 
who  declares  the  signatures,  with  one  exception,  forged. 

NO  recent  job  of  social  scavanging  has  disclosed  more 
shocking  results  than  this.  According  to  Sachs,  for- 
merly examinor  for  the  Missouri  Department  of  Public 
Schools,  Brundige's  bogus  high  school  certificate  was  only 
one  of  about  a  thousand  which  he  sold  through  the  diploma 
ring.  Sachs  declares  that  there  are  between  15,000  and 
25,000  fake  doctors  throughout  the  country,  and  that  he  per- 
sonally knows  2OO  of  them.  Preliminary  certificates,  he  tes- 
tified, could  be  bought  for  $10  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Wis- 
consin. 

Buying  the  high  school  certificate  was  only  the  first  step. 
After  that  came  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  "sundown" 
medical  schools,  from  a  school  which  conveniently  had 
ceased  to  exist,  or  which  never  existed  at  all  except  in  the 
shop  of  the  lithographer  who  supplied  its  diplomas.  Then 
came  the  state  license.  If  the  college  named  on  the  diploma 
was  recognized  in  the  state  in  which  the  applicant  wished 
to  practice,  there  were  two  possibilities :  a  substitute  could 
be  bought  to  take  the  examinations  in  his  name  and  turn 
over  the  licensing  papers,  or  some  member  of  the  examining 
board  might  be  induced  to  hand  out  the  examination  ques- 
tions in  advance,  so  that  the  candidate,  well  primed,  could 
present  himself  personally.  Otherwise  he  was  obliged  to  get 
his  license  in  one  of  the  "easy"  states,  either  by  proxy  or  in 
person,  and  then  try  for  reciprocity,  or  buy  a  second-hand 
state  license  in  which  his  name  had  been  inserted  in  place 
of  that  of  the  original  holder. 

Apparently  Arkansas  and  Connecticut  have  been  the  Mec- 
cas  of  the  diploma  manufacturers.  According  to  the  stories 
told  before  the  special  Grand  Jury  which  is  sitting  in  Con- 
necticut, Dr.  Adcox  would  come  to  New  Haven  with  whole 
flocks  of  the  "graduates"  of  his  favorite  institutions.  Con- 
necticut has  two  licensing  boards,  one  for  the  graduates  of 
"regular"  schools  and  one  for  the  "eclectics."  The  Kansas 
City  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  though  repudiated 
by  the  national  organization,  has  been  nominally  eclectic,  so 
its  alumni  naturally  passed  before  the  Eclectic  Board.  Dr. 
Adcox  would  obtain  the  examination  questions  in  advance, 
and  the  whole  delegation  sat  up  all  nfght,  with  brows 
swathed  in  wet  towels,  memorizing  the  answers  so  that  they 
could  produce  them  patly  the  next  morning.  In  1917  three 
alleged  graduates  of  the  Kansas  City  College  presented 
themselves  in  Connecticut.  The  next  year  there  were  none, 
and  in  1919  only  two,  but  by  1922  the  number  jumped  to 
25,  and  there  have  been  39  so  far  in  1923. 

The  opening  in  Connecticut  was  too  good  to  be  confined 
to  one  school.  Another  of  the  cooperating  institutions  was 
the  St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Official 
records  show  that  in  1918  its  graduates  were  barred  from  the 
licensing  examinations  of  38  states,  including  Missouri,  and 
now  they  can  sit  only  in  Massachusetts,  Wyoming,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  the  law  is  inadequate  to 
authorize  the  board  to  bar  them,  and  in  Connecticut,  where 
they  were  examined  by  the  Electric  Board  after  the  regular 
board  had  refused  to  consider  them. 

Occasionally  a  candidate  couldn't  get  by  even  in  Connec- 
ticut. One  such  unfortunate  was  urged  to  try  Arkansas, 
where  he  was  assured  of  success,  and  then  to  get  reciprocity 
with  Connecticut  so  that  he  could  rejoin  his  friends  in  the 
east.  Another  student,  failing  (Continued  on  page  361) 


The  Common  Welfare 


DEADLOCK  with  which  the  history  of  the 
Sixty-eighth  Congress  began  is  hardly  a  favorable 
augury  either  for  the  passage  of  needed  legisla- 
tion or  for  the  intelligent  consideration  of  such 
measures  as  do  reach  the  floor.  The  Congress  must  decide 
as  to  the  control  of  immigration  after  June  1924,  when  the 
present  law  expires,  even  if  it  is  merely  to  renew  the  clumsy 
and  often  heart-breaking  provisions  of  that  law. 

Doubtful  as  is  the  prospect  of  early  action,  pressure  is 
already  converging  on  Congress  from  many  sources.  Just 
as  this  issue  appears,  a  national  conference  called  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  'Board  is  in  session,  presum- 
ably to  formulate  a  policy  behind  which  manufacturers  can 
unite.  Samuel  Gompers  reiterates  in  the  New  York  World 
his  familiar  view  that  "the  country  will  benefit  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  degree  of  restriction,  and  there  might 
be,  with  benefit,  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  immigrants." 
Madison  Grant's  committee  on  selective  immigration,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Eugenics  Committee  of  the  United  States, 
brings  in  a  report  in  which  immigration  is  considered  as  "a 
long-time  investment  in  family  stocks  rather  than  a  short- 
time  investment  in  productive  labor."  While  the  text  of 
this  report  is  not  available  as  we  go  to  press,  there  are  in- 
dications that  it  will  lean  heavily  on  the  statement  made  to 
Congress  last  year  by  the  secretary  of  this  same  sub-com- 
mittee, H.  H.  Laughlin,  who  concluded  that 

making  all  logical  allowances  for  environmental  conditions, 
which  may  be  unfavorable  to  the  immigrant,  the  recent  im- 
migrants, as  a  whole,  present  a  higher  percentage  of  inborn 
socially  inadequate  qualities  than  do  the  older  stocks. 

The  conviction  that  the  "recent  immigrants,"  i.  e.,  those 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  are  clearly  indicated  as 
the  villains  of  the  piece,  is  the  cornerstone  on  which  modifi- 
cations of  the  present  quota  law  are  likely  to  be  founded. 
The  proposal  to  base  quotas  on  the  census  of  1 890  is  of  course 
one  of  the  most  direct  ways  of  further  altering  the  com- 
plexion of  the  immigrant  stream  in  favor  of  northwestern 
Europe.  How  justly  this  generalization  can  be  traced  to 
the  evidence  which  Dr.  Laughlin  submitted  may  be  judged 
from  the  careful  and  even-handed  analysis  which  Professor 
Jennings  makes  of  the  Laughlin  report  on  p.  309  of  this 
issue.  To  those  who  seek  a  short-cut  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  racial  selection  through  a  neat  geographical  segre- 
gation of  sheep  from  goats  we  particularly  commend  the 
somewhat  startling  indications  of  Dr.  Laughlin's  figures — 
for  instance,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  Irish. 


~*HE     adolescent     National     Committee     for     Mental 

•*•    Hygiene — fourteen    years    old — is    developing    happily 

both  within   and  without,   showing  no  sign   of  conflict  or 

other  inhibition.     At  its  annual  meeting  in  November  the 


medical  director,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  told  ( 
decreasing  need  for  additional  hospital  facilities  for  tl 
mentally  sick,  and  increasing  success  in  their  rehabilitatioi 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  difficult  task  of  actual] 
preventing  mental  disorder  seemed  really  hopeful,  und( 
present  conditions,  only  if  a  concentrated  effort  was  mac 
to  deal  with  the  incipient  problems  of  children  and  noi 
quite-grown-ups — from  babyhood  to  college  age. 

Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson,  who  directs  the  division  on  tl; 
prevention  of  delinquency,  stressed  another  need  for  ii 
tensive  development.  The  experimental  work  of  his  div 
sion  in  establishing  psychiatric  clinics  for  demonstratio 
purposes,  in  connection  with  the  Commonwealth  Fund  pr< 
gram,  had  convinced  him  that  the  need  today  was  not  fc 
more  clinics  so  much  as  better  central  clinics  which  woul 
serve  to  establish  sound  principles  and  standards.  The  nei 
clinics  have  been  successful  where  skilled  workers  and  stron 
agencies  for  the  promotion  of  child  welfare  were  availab] 
to  cooperate  with  the  psychiatrists  and  to  carry  through  th 
treatment  which  the  clinic  prescribed;  they  have  been  ur 
successful  where  such  dependable  cooperation  was  lackinj 
The  presence  of  a  demonstration  clinic  becomes  a  searcf 
ing  test  of  all  the  resources  which  a  city  has  for  dealin 
with  its  children;  it  is  a  fresh  challenge  to  intelligent  fum 
tioning  of  school  and  church  and  home  and  public  child 
care;  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  fact  that  no  single  agenc 
can  go  it  alone. 

Complementing  these  plans  for  a  sharper  focussing  o 
effort,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Clifford  W.  Beers 
outlined  an  interesting  plan  for  an  international  congres 
on  mental  hygiene,  to  be  held  in  this  country  in  192; 
Already,  due  largely  to  the  militant  enthusiasm  of  th 
founder  of  the  American  Committee,  similar  organization 
have  been  launched  in  many  countries,  notably  up  and  dowi 
the  length  of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  Belgium,  Franc 
and  Brazil.  The  prestige  which  such  an  internationa 
congress  would  add  to  our  own  National  Committee,  anj 
the  interchange  of  thought  in  this  field  of  investigation- 
still  in  a  highly  fluid  state — should  set  forward  both  tech 
nique  and  public  opinion. 


A  NATIONAL  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Affah 
•*•*•  meets  this  month  on  call  of  Secretary  Work  of  th 
Department  of  the  Interior.  For  the  first  time  since  tb! 
first  administration  of  President  Grant,  the  Red  Indiai 
problem  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  on  the  basis  oJ 
an  acknowledged  need  for  new  policies  and  methods. 

President  Grant's  "Peace  Commission,"  fifty  years  age 
had  the  task  of  substituting  civil  administration  for  war  ii 
the  government's  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  the  furthe 
task  of  finding  means  to  curb  the  epidemic  of  graft  whic 
then  prevailed  in  the  Indian  Service.  The  present  Nations 
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Advisory   Council    has    a   distinctly   more   complicated    re- 

ponsibility. 

The  committee's  task  might  be  stated  in  the  following 
vay : 

A  long  experiment  has  been  tried,  whose  guiding  prin- 
ciples have  been  the  establishment  of  individual  land-hold- 
ing by  Indians,  the  destruction  of  tribal  relations,  the  efface- 
ment  of  aboriginal  culture,  and  the  maintenance  of  trustee- 
ship and  guardianship  over  Indian  property  and  person  by 
a  single  bureau  of  the  federal  government.  The  appraisal 
af  the  results  of  this  experiment  is  the  committee's  first 
duty. 

This  appraisal  might  lead  to  a  reaffirmation  by  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  policies  which  have  underlain  Indian 
administration  through  these  past  fifty  years.  In  that  case, 
the  committee  would  face  the  task  of  pointing  out  to  the 
idministration  and  Congress  the  ways  to  make  law  and 
administration  conform  to  the  underlying  ideas  of  policy. 
There  are  thousands  of  laws  affecting  Indians,  most  of  which 
lave  never  been  construed  by  the  courts ;  there  arc  thou- 
sands of  executive  regulations  which  have  the  power  of  law ; 
md  there  is  an  administrative  organization  which  has  never 
>een  systematically  overhauled  since  the  establishment  of  the 

ndian  Service.  If  the  "individualization"  policy  be  re- 
iffirmed,  there  is  none  the  less  a  big  task  of  administrative 

econstruction  and  legal  codification  still  to  be  carried 
>ut. 

It  may  be  that  the  committee  will  not  find  the  traditional 
K>licy  to  be  in  accord  with  its  own  present  ideas.  Cooper- 

tive  and   corporate  land-holding  is  not  merely  a  folkway 

f  ancient  primitive  tribes,  but  it  is  a  device  which  modern 
armers  and  home  owners  resort  to.  Other  nations  have 
lot  found  that  the  dissolution  of  tribal  bonds  and  the  crush- 
ng  of  native  cultures  was  necessary  to  the  work  of  giving 
iboriginal  peoples  modern  advantages. 

Should  the  National  Advisory  Committee  bring  modern 
roncepts  of  anthropology  and  social  control  to  bear  on  its 
problem,  it  may  find  itself  challenging  the  very  foundations 
>f  our  traditional  Indian  policy.  In  that  case,  the  com- 
nittee  will  face  a  task  of  educating  the  congressional  and 
mblic  mind  and  of  altering  rather  profoundly  the  adminis- 

rati%-e  scheme  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 


ITT" HEN  a  state  conference  of  social  work  depends  for 
»V  well-rounded  membership  upon  a  single  large  city, 
here  is  danger  of  the  city  dominating  the  state,  of  the  tail 
ragging  the  dog.  But  when  only  a  handful  of  the  social 
vorkers  of  a  large  city  are  members  of  the  conference,  the 
ail  is  on  the  other  foot,  so  to  speak. 

Some  three  hundred  and  fifty  members  attended  the 
llinois  conference  this  autumn.  Of  these  a  score  or  so  were 
rom  Chicago.  Yet  in  Chicago  alone  there  are  2500  social 
rorkers;  2480  stayed  home  although  the  conference  was 
mly  three  hours  distant.  Indiana  fared  better.  Possibly 
>ecause  the  conference  was  held  in  the  adjoining  county 
here  was  a  fair-sized  delegation  from  Indianapolis,  but  it 
ras  not  large  enough  to  be  a  truly  representative  gathering. 

A  conference  is  successful  only  when  its  membership  rep- 
esents  all  localities  and  all  groups  within  the  state.  A 
opsided  membership  means  a  lopsided  program  and  still- 


born  discussions.  To  assume  that  any  city  or  any  group 
is  outside  the  scope  of  the  conference  is  to  assume  that 
social  problems  are  localized  and  stabilized.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  So  long  as  people  migrate  from  Prairie  Center 
to  Chicago  or  from  Indianapolis  to  Smithville,  the  city 
must  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  state  and  the 
state  with  the  problems  of  the  city."  The  social  worker  in 
the  big  city  handicaps  himself  if  he  refuses  to  gaze  occa- 
sionally through  the  glasses  of  his  fellow  worker  at  the 
crossroads.  Outside  of  the  National  Conference,  the  one 
place  designed  for  this  mutual  broadening  of  vision  is  the 
state  conference.  But  a  state  conference  which  brings  to- 
gether only  certain  groups  and  which  is  unattractive  to 
others  is  failing  of  its  purpose  and  will  soon  degenerate.  If 
the  conference  machinery  is  in  the  hands  of  groups  with 
whom  social  workers  as  a  whole  are  unsympathetic,  they 
have  only  themselves  to  blame. 


THERE  is  always  more  or  less  stage  business,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  to  a  big  drive  for  funds.  The 
Detroit  Community  Fund  this  year  made  it  both  conscious 
and  captivating  by  putting  on  a  one-act  play  at  the  Capitol 
Theater.  It  was  acted  by  an  unusual  group  of  amateurs; 
was  used  as  part  of  the  regular  program  of  the  theater 
(three  performances  a  day)  and  about  75,000  people  saw  it. 

Charity  benefits  are  of  course  as  old  as  the  hills;  and 
entertainment  and  money-raising  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
time  out  of  mind.  But  this  Detroit  adventure  was  rather 
of  another  class  from  the  church  fair,  or  the  subscription 
dance  or  the  musicale  for  the  benefit  of  My  Lady  Benevo- 
lence. Its  purpose  was  not  gate  receipts;  but  public  edu- 
cation— the  loosening  of  the  purse  strings  of  the  imagination 
while  the  community  drive  was  on.  There  was  much 
friendly  comment  from  the  audiences. 

Just  as  an  ancient  benefice  might  have  put  on  a  morality 
play  in  a  way  which  won  it  popularity  and  understanding 
throughout  a  medieval  country  side,  so  The  Man  Around 
the  Corner  was  put  on  in  this  most  modern  of  cities  by 
that  most  recent  of  philanthropic  formations — the  federa- 
tion. And  like  the  old  morality  plays,  the  author,  Gordon 
A.  Damon,  publicity  man  of  the  Detroit  Fund,  drew  his 
materials  from  the  b'fe  about  him;  the  setting  being  the 
front  yard  of  a  suburban  residence  of  substantial  brick  and 
stucco,  with  a  new  Detroit  automobile  parked  in  the 
driveway.  There  is  Edward  Sterling  the  self-centered 
businessman  (who  is  to  be  converted  along  with  those  75,000 
theater  goers),  the  wife,  the  neighbor,  the  blind  man,  the 
crippled  boy,  the  deserted  girl — and  the  unnamed  Man 
Around  the  Corner.  "It's  obvious  and  artistically  awful," 
said  a  dramatic  critic  of  ultra-modern  bent  who  read  the 
text.  Harsh  words,  Nell!  "But,"  he  went  on,  "as  a  de- 
vice for  helping  raise  money  for  a  community  chest,  I 
imagine  it  would  be  effective.  Personally  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  resist  it."  With  which  sentiment  the  Detroit  pub- 
licity man  may  have  no  great  quarrel  for,  after  all,  he  is  in 
fairly  good  company.  There  is  a  touch  of  Miss  Richmond's 
The  Good  Neighbor  in  his  piece ;  a  touch  of  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy's  Servant  in  the  House;  a  touch,  if  you  will,  of 
the  old  morality  plays.  But  a  touch  beyond  that  of  Mr. 
Wrigley  and  all  his  works.  This  last  touch  is  what  is  known 
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as  a  clincher  in  a  sales  letter.  Just  before  the  curtain  the 
Man  Around  the  Corner  steps  forward  and  "in  a  soft,  clear 
voice,  he  begins  to  declaim  impersonally  almost  as  a  man  in 
a  dream,  while  the  group  on  the  porch  stands  transfixed."- 

I   am  a  father  to  the  fatherless. 

I  succor  those  whom  Fate  hath  left  to  mourn 

In  helpless  poverty  and  deep   despair, 

Crushed   and  defenseless  in   their   hour   of  need. 

I   am  a   rod  of  strength  to   those  who   fall 

Unheeded  from  the  scurrying  ranks  that  swarm 

Along  life's  road  in  quest  of  happiness ; 

I  give  them  courage  for  another  trial. 

I  am  the  light  of  hope  to  those  whose  faith 

Has  faltered  in  misfortune's  bitter  test; 

I   am   the  promise  of  a  better  day, 

A  harbinger  of  peace  and  new-found  joy. 

I  am  the  "friend  in  need"  to  every  man — 

The  sick  and  maimed,  the  aged  and  the  young; 

And  none  shall  ever  call  on  me  in  vain. 

Thus  I  serve  God — my  name — is  CHARITY. 

And  the  advertising  clincher :    this  final  bit  of  stage  direc- 


tion: 


(At  the  word  "Charity,"  the  Emblem  of  the  Community 
Fund  is  flashed  on  the  gable  end  of  the  Sterling  home.) 
(Curtain.') 


THE  contribution  which  statisticians  have  made  to  so- 
cial problems  has  not  been  merely  that  of  measure- 
ment. Precise  quantities  they  have  given  us  instead  of  vague 
generalities ;  but  in  order  to  measure  at  all  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  analyze  as  well  as  to  count.  We  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  statisticians  with  a  social  bent  who  have  helped 
crystallize  and  clarify  the  subject  matter  with  which  they 
dealt ;  more,  who  have  regarded  statistics  not  only  as  a  meth- 
od of  arriving  at  knowledge,  not  only  as  an  audit  of  social 
conditions,  but  as  a  key  to  unlock  springs  of  action.  Such 
a  man  was  John  Koren  of  Boston  who,  while  en  route  home 
from  Europe  on  the  Holland-America  liner  Nieuw  Amster- 
dam and  apparently  suffering  some  mental  derangement, 
threw  himself  overboard  on  November  9  last  and  was 
drowned.  In  addition  to  his  private  and  public  work  in 
New  England,  Mr.  Koren  had  for  thirty  years  carried  out 
commissions  here  and  abroad  for  the  U.  S.  Labor  and  Census 
Bureaus.  In  his  capacity  as  expert  special  agent  of  the 
Census  he  did  pioneer  work  in  organizing  data  with  respect 
to  penal  and  charitable  institutions.  From  his  study  of 
court  statistics  or  the  lack  of  them,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  offer  a  new  approach  to  the  whole  question  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  from  the  standpoint  of  social  efficiency 
rather  than  that  of  legal  precedent.  It  is  his  work  in  this 
field  which  undoubtedly  led  to  his  appointment  as  American 
member  of  the  International  Prison  Commission  to  which 
he  was  successor  to  the  late  Charles  Richmond  Henderson 
and  Samuel  June  Barrows. 

Mr.  Koren  wrote  an  important  federal  bulletin  on  the 
padrone  system  when  the  abuses  of  immigrant  workers  by 
employment  agents  and  padrone  banks  were  at  their  height. 
From  the  time  of  his  inquiry  into  the  Gothenburg  system 
in  1893  to  his  death  he  was  a  prolific  writer  on  the  liquor 
question.  But  it  was  in  penology  that  he  left  the  impress 
of  work  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Hoffman  in 


health  and  Ayers  in  education.  To  such  men  we  are  in- 
debted for  comparable  statistics  for  the  decades  which  begin 
the  new  century  and  for  advances  in  technique  which  make 
the  statistical  method  not  only  possible  in  its  application  to 
human  data  but  fruitful. 


BUKH  and  his  Danish  exponents  of  gymnastics, 
folk  dancing  and  folk  singing  have  come  and  gone — 
leaving  behind  a  significant  question.  America  is  reputed 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  education,  in  physical  education 
and  in  athletics.  Bukh  has  been,  called  by  competent  Euro- 
pean authorities  "the  present  day's  greatest  discoverer  in 
the  physical  education  world" ;  he  was  heralded  in  America 
as  the  "Walter  Camp  of  Denmark"  (a  not  altogether  ac- 
curate analogy)  ;  he  offered  a  demonstration  which,  merel> 
as  a  show,  was  called  by  one  sophisticated  person  "the  finest 
thing  ever  seen  in  New  York."  Yet,  for  all  these  facts,  his 
tour  of  the  East  and  Middle  West  was  a  financial  failure 
however  much  it  may  have  accomplished  educationally.  Ir 
but  two  cities,  New  York  and  Chicago,  where  Danish  so- 
cieties supported  him  whole-heartedly,  did  the  demonstratior 
draw  paying  houses.  Everywhere  else,  the  story  is  one  of  £ 
gradually  mounting  deficit.  Why  should  this  have  been 
the  case? 

The  Billboard,  magazine  of  theatrical  interests,  said  aftei 
the  demonstration  at  the  Town  Hall,  New  York,  in  Sep- 
tember: "The  program  throughout  was  given  with  sue!; 
grace  and  rhythmic  charm  as  to  evoke  repeated,  long  anc 
enthusiastic  applause."  But  one  difficulty  seems  to  have  beer 
that  the  program  could  not  be  classified.  It  was  not  "vaude- 
ville,"  though  reporters  tried  in  several  cities  to  make  it  just 
that.  It  was  not  a  "follies,"  though  lurid  newspaper  ac 
counts  told  what  would  happen  to  the  "follies"  girls  wh( 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  compete  with  these  Danisf 
"Venuses"  in  beauty.  It  lacked  the  customary,  decaden' 
appeal  to  sex,  though  in  one  city  efforts  were  made  to  mate! 
the  champion  Danish  girl  with  the  prize  "bathing  beauty' 
of  that  part  of  the  country. 

One  explanation  of  the  outcome  may  be  found  in  ar 
attitude  which  the  reporters  attributed  to  Bukh.  Pressec 
to  express  his  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  things,  he  is  quotec 
as  saying : 

Woman  has  assumed  the  truth  of  the  time-worn  bromidi 
that  "beauty  is  only  skin  deep";  hence,  she  spends  hours  be 
fore  her  mirror  applying  cosmetics.  She  should  be  spending 
that  time  giving  herself  the  physical  education  she  needs 
America  is  at  present  composed  of  a  race  of  women  who  ari 
trying  to  reduce.  They  eat  with  blind  fear  and  continue  t< 
grow  fat.  The  secret  of  beauty  does  not  lie  in  any  fad.  I 
is  based  on  thiee  things:  suppleness  or  grace;  strength;  anc 
a  perfect  coordination  of  mind  and  body.  These  three  thing! 
can  only  be  secured  by  exercise,  in  quantity  and  quality  rightl] 
applied. 

Such  opinions  are,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  box  office.  Wi 
Americans  do  not  spend  our  money  to  find  out  how  we  car 
exert  ourselves  into  beauty,  or  quality,  or  excellence.  Wher 
we  spend  monry  we  want  to  get  something  for  it.  Neil 
Bukh  gave  us  HJ  short  cut  to  glory.  Excellent  things  can 
not  be  bought,  he  seems  to  have  been  saying;  they  can  b< 
achieved  only  with  labor.  But  we  Americans  know  better 
else,  what's  the  use  of  having  money? 


TH 


Save  the  Country  Baby! 


ATURALLY    any 
program  for  the  re- 


Nduction  of  infant 
mortality  must  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  people 
sve  wish  to  reach,  their  social, 
Economic,  educational  and  relig- 
ious status;  the  facilities  at  their 
disposal,  and  what  official  agency 
may  come  to  their  relief. 

First,   like  the  small   boy,   go 
aut  with  a  generous  supply  of  salt 
uid   find   your  bird.     You   will 
ivonder    where    the    rural    baby 
iivef.     His  mother  you  will  find 
ticent,  inarticulate,  and  only  a 
plomat  may  draw  from  her  the 
[mission    that   she   craves   con- 
lential  advice  and  the  legitimate 
nice  of  an  official  agency.   Just 
helpful    do    you    think   she 
ids  our  smug  letters  and  beauti- 
lly   illustrated   booklets  urging 
r  to  go  to  a  maternity  center 
soon  as  she  knows  that  a  baby 
coming?    Or  our  advice  to  call 
x>n   a   public   health    nurse,   or 
xm  her  family  physician?    Is  it 
icouraging,   or   is   it   good   psy- 
;ology   to    assure   her   that   her 
vn  welfare  and  that  of  her  baby 
anand  such  service  when  there 
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no  maternity  center,  no  public 
ealth  nurse  and  when  she  knows  a  doctor  will  laugh  at 
er  for  requesting  thorough  examination,  instruction  and 
ipervision  during  pregnancy? 

While  she  adores  her  babies  and  considers  child-bearing 

logical  and  desirable  goal  of  marriage,  is  it  likely  that  she 
eliberately  brings  on  abortions,  miscarriages  or  complica- 
ons  of  confinement?  Is  it  probable  that  she  chooses  for 
ttendant,  an  ignorant  negro  granny  who  semi-asphyxiates 
er  with  smoking  cotton  to  dull  her  pains;  or  who  doses 
er  baby  with  extract  of  bootleg  booze  and  lice  from  the 
cad  of  the  paternal  grandmother?  Does  she  intentionally 
sk  her  life  and  that  of  her  baby  with  a  tradition-ridden 
•hite  midwife  who  swathes  her  with  steaming  tansy  to 
mtrol  convulsions :  who  hides,  under  the  lying-in  bed,  an 
ce,  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  short  her  pains ;  or 
ho  cups  her  baby  up  and  down  the  spine  with  a  tiny  gourd 
i  ward  off  "bold  hives"? 

Does  she  love  her  children  less  than  the  city  woman  and 
ifl  to  grieve  when,  by  the  "hand  of  Providence,"  she  loses 
re  out  of  eight  or  six  out  of  fourteen  of  the  babies  she  has 
)rn? 

Like    the    man    who    recalls    his    early    record    only    as 


As  this  graph  shovs,  the  deathrate  for  city  babies — 
those  in  places  of  IO,OOO  population  or  more — has 
fallen  sharply  in  recent  years,  in  the  face  of  con- 
centrated health  effort.  The  country  deathrate,  fall- 
ing a  little,  has  not  kept  pace;  it  is  no  longer  true 
that  the  country  baby  has  a  better  chance  for  life 
and  health  than  one  born  in  the  city.  Indeed  the 
state  of  things  in  a  rural  state  like  Arkansas,  as 
described  in  striking  terms  by  Dr.  Bradley,  offers 
the  toughest  kind  of  a  problem  for  organized  health 
promotion.  Since  most  rural  areas  are  outside  the 
registration  area  we  do  not  even  know  u'hen,  where, 
or  under  what  conditions  country  babies  are  born — 
or  die.  But  we  knov:  that  if  child  health  programs 
are  trimmed  to  fit  the  requirements  of  city  children 
alone,  needless  death  and  preventable  disease  will 
persist  among  more  than  half  of  all  American  babies 
— those  of  the  open  country  and  small  tou'ns. 


a  conquering  hero,  she  tells  you 
only  of  the  children  she  has 
reared.  Others  died  so  young 
that  she  did  not  quite  want  to 
leave  them  in  the  nearest  burying 
ground,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  miles 
away.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
undertaker  or  she  could  not  af- 
ford a  coffin.  Instead,  she  lined 
a  little  home-made  box  with  a  bit 
of  wedding  finery  and  laid  the 
baby  out  in  the  garden  nearby. 
A  death  certificate  may  or  may 
not  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  the 
state  board  of  health.  It  may 
state  "Cause  of  death  unknown. 
No  doctor  in  attendance." 

The  rural  woman  is  deeply  re- 
ligious. She  believes  the  Lord 
will  provide  and  that  breast  milk 
is  one  of  his  dispensations.  In 
many  sections  of  the  country  the 
nursing  bottle  is  unknown.  The 
rural  woman  is  not  subjected  to 
the  mental  and  nervous  strain  of 
the  city  woman  and  consequently 
nurses  her  baby  indefinitely  or 
until  he  weans  himself.  Is  it  her 
fault,  or  yours  and  mine,  that  he 
is  found  nursing  at  two,  three  and 
four  years  of  age;  and  that  his 
father  teaches  him  to  smoke  be- 
fore he  is  weaned?  Is  it  her 
fault,  or  yours  and  mine,  that  one  mother  reported  nursing 
her  baby  eighty-six  months  and  added  that  he  would  stop 
on  the  back  porch  and  dispose  of  his  chew  of  tobacco  before 
coming  in  from  school  to  nurse  ?  Yet  this  was  a  conscientious 
mother  who  brought  her  child  a  long  way  through  the 
country  to  find  out  why  he  was  such  a  stunted  little 
runt. 

^Tiile  breast-feeding  is  the  rule,  the  country  baby  also 
partakes,  at  a  tender  age,  of  a  lavish  and  promiscuous  diet. 
It  is  common  for  the  baby  of  one  to  three  months  to  be 
given  a  taste  of  even-thing  the  mother  eats,  to  protect  him 
from  colic.  In  her  solicitude  she  often  chews  for  him  such 
food  as  he  is  unable  to  mouth,  but  never  doubt  her  honesty 
and  sincerity7  or  her  devotion  to  her  baby.  She  is  living  up 
to  her  teaching  and  it  is  not  her  fault  if  her  teaching  is 
pitched  on  a  different  plane.  What  provisions  are  we  mak- 
ing to  change  this  plane? 

Whose  is  the  responsibility?  Is  her  child  the  charge  of 
an  indulgent,  untrained,  helpless  family?  Is  he  the  charge 
or  the  victim  of  a  cumbersome,  rusty,  political  machine, 
short-sighted ,  without  precedent  or  ideal?  Is  this  the  way 
the  case  of  the  city  child  was  solved  and  the  early  infant 
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mortality  of  urban  sections  was  brought  under  control? 
Is  it  not  rather  the  right,  the  privilege  of  the  great  na- 
tional organizations,  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
and  of  all  agencies  committed  to  the  welfare  of  babies,  to 
apply  the  knowledge  and  experience  obtained  by  years  of 
study  of  the  city  problem,  to  that  of  the  country?  Have 
they  not  by  their  past  achievements,  given  us  the  right  to 
expect  constructive  help  in  the  organization  of  state,  county 
and  community  programs?  Such  help  would  be  especially 
helpful  since  the  enactment  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Law. 
Have  you  done  for  the  rural  baby  as  much  as  for  the  baby 
within  your  gates? 

IN   our  own   rural   state — Arkansas — the   efforts   of   the 
Bureau  of  Child   Hygiene,   the  official  agency   for  the 
reduction  of  infant  mortality,  are  directed  along  the  lines 
of  organization,  education,  demonstration. 

By  organization  of  existing  agencies  we  hope  to  coordinate 
and  unify  the  efforts  of  every  group  interested  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  program.  We  find  that  practically  every 
organization  in  the  state  is  interested  and  ready  to  do  its 
part.  This  includes  the  state  university  and  department  of 
public  instruction ;  the  state  department  of  agriculture 
with  home  demonstration  agents  in  almost  every  county; 
American  Red  Cross  and  state  anti-tuberculosis  association; 
men's  groups  of  Rotarians,  Civitans,  "Ad"  men  and  others; 
women's  groups  of  church  and  charitable  organizations, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  school  improvement  associations 
and  the  state  federation  of  women's  clubs.  Negroes  also 
are  eager  and  responsive. 

Along  the  lines  of  education  lies  our  long  suit,  for  it  in- 
volves our  entire  public.  The  excellent  programs,  with 
highly  specialized  activities,  reported  by  city  agencies  are 
mere  dreams  to  a  primitive  state  like  Arkansas  and  other 
southern  states.  We  hope  to  catch  up  with  you  some  day, 
and  hereby  warn  you  that  we  are  on  the  way.  But  it  is  hard 
sledding  at  the  start.  We  must  begin  with  our  doctors. 
The  rural  doctor  of  romance  is  a  bulwark  of  strength  and 
dependence,  righting  night  and  day  to  save  the  life,  health 
and  happiness  of  his — I  had  almost  said  parishioners,  for 
he  is  the  repository  of  all  their  troubles  from  scabies  to 
salvation ;  while  the  rural  doctor  as  we  sometimes  find  him, 
refuses  to  go  four  miles  to  a  woman  in  convulsions;  leaves 
an  ignorant  midwife  to  herself  to  manipulate  and  struggle 
with  a  club-footed  baby ;  and  refuses  often  to  attend  a  woman 
in  confinement  unless  paid  in  advance. 

Perhaps  he  is  a  graduate  physician,  perhaps  not ;  some- 
times, according  to  one  of  our  legislators,  he  is  licensed  by 
the  general  assembly  to  practice  medicine,  upon  assurance 
of  his  ability  to  differentiate  dandruff  from  bunions.  He 
tells  us  frankly  that  our  educational  work  is  all  "bunk," 
tending  only  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  medicine  man  and  giving  rise  to  doubt  and  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  community.  Again,  he  protests  that  he  sees  no 
reason  why  doctors  and  nurses  should  busy  themselves  try- 
ing to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  profession. 
Happily  this  man  is  not  the  rule  but  he  is  uncomfortably 
common  and  is  active  in  his  section.  We  will  gratefully 
consider  suggestions  for  changing  his  viewpoint. 

Our  nurses  are  public-spirited,  fine-visioned  women — but 
few  and  far  between.  We  have  county  health  nurses  in 
thirteen  of  our  seventy-five  counties,  and  the  service  instead 
of  growing  is  steadily  dwindling  with  the  shrinkage  of  Red 
Cross  drives.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  an  eagle  eye  on  this 
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The  Hartford  Visiting  Nurse  Association:  What  it  is 

and  does.     A  page  from  an  admirable  annual  report — 

brief,  pithy,  graphic  and  eminently  readable.     Even  the 

silhouette  illustrations  are  convincing 


ill-fated  thirteen  to  offset  outside  temptations  in  the  fom 
of  matrimony  or  of  more  lucrative  jobs  elsewhere.  We  an 
inoculating  every  graduate  nurse  with  the  germ  of  public 
health  and  every  public  health  nurse  with  the  bug  of  ma- 
ternal and  infant  mortality.  We  are  trying  to  comfort 
ourselves  for  the  loss  of  a  five-year  demonstration  with  th( 
scholarship  assigned  recently  to  our  director  of  public  health 
nursing;  and  we  have  hopes  of  favorable  consideration  bj 
the  American  Red  Cross  of  our  application  for  a  Jane  A 
Delano  nurse  for  an  isolated  mountain  county.  These  de- 
tails, trivial  to  states  counting  nurses  by  the  score,  an 
momentous  to  Arkansas. 

We  have  fifteen  hundred  registered  midwives  and  probablj 
many  times  that  number  unregistered,  who  are  totally  un> 
trained.  It  is  impossible  to  license  these  women.  Instead 
we  shall  attempt  to  register,  organize  and  to  give  a  simpli 
systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  o: 
asepsis  for  mother  and  child ;  in  the  importance  of  calling 
medical  aid  in  all  but  normal  cases  and  in  the  promp: 
registration  of  births.  We  are  hoping  eventually  to  issuu 
a  certificate  to  each  midwife  completing  this  course  satis 
factorily  and  that  when  framed  and  hung  upon  the  wall 
of  her  home,  this  may  bring  prestige  to  its  proud  possesso 
and  be  the  means  of  gradually  eliminating  her  less  ambitiou 
colleagues.  We  shall  supervise  their  work  as  closely  a 
possible  and  encourage  the  determination  of  the  old  grann 
who  protested  recently  "Lawd  no,  chile,  I'se  gwine  ter  g« 
out  o'  dis  yer  business." 
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Our  educational  campaign  depends  largely  upon  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  press.  They  have  been  uniformly 
generous  with  their  space  as  long  as  supplied  with  what 
they  call  "local  stuff."  The  infant  mortality  of  Ouachita 
County  means  much  to  Ouachita  citizens.  Another  form 
of  publicity  is  in  the  form  of  nine  simple  booklets.  It  may 
be  poor  business  to  add  to  the  multiplicity  of  literature 
:luttering  the  field  of  child  welfare  endeavor  today.  How- 
ever for  ten  years  we  have  studied  carefully  our  rural 
audience;  we  have  watched  its  reaction  to  the  average  ex- 
bibit,  the  average  booklet  and  leaflet,  the  average  advice 
given  by  the  average  city  worker.  We  are  trying  to  get 
the  viewpoint  of  the  man  and  woman  whom  we  want  to 
reach  instead  of  thrusting  upon  them  our  city  notions.  More 
than  once  we  have  been  surprised  to  find  ourselves  gaining 
more  than  we  could  give. 

The  average  rural  couple  enters  into  the  marriage  state 
more  seriously  than  the  average  city  couple.  Their  marriage 
:ertificate  carries  no  divorce  coupon  and  birth  control  is  to 
them  an  abomination.  In  our  first  booklet  to  the  newly 
Harried  couple,  no  mention  is  made  of  child-bearing,  but 
Doth  man  and  woman  are  urged  to  have  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  be  sure  that  they  are  in  good  physical  condition, 
[n  the  second  booklet,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  responsibility 
)f  citizenship  and  upon  the  establishment  of  a  home — con- 
venient, attractive  and  a  definite  contribution  to  the  com- 
nunity  in  which  they  live.  This  to  offset  the  problem  of 
;enancy  which  is  a  real  menace  to  our  Southland.  Given 
food  inheritance  by  securing  a  sound  mother  and  father, 

nd  good  environment  by  obtaining  a  suitable  home  for  a 

oung  baby,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  the  consideration 

f  pregnancy  in   the  third  booklet  and  so  on  through   the 

are  of  confinement,  care  of  the  young  baby  and  of  the  child 

p  to  school  age. 
The  third  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  infant  mortality  will 

c  the   demonstration   in  certain   localities  of   the  value  of 

laternity  and  infancy  centers.     By  such  demonstrations  we 

ope  to  educate  our  public  to  the  fact  that  our  early  infant 

mortality  is  a  very  present  and  definite  factor  in  hindering 

nd  retarding  the  progress  of  our 

tate.     This  practical  project  will 

e  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Child 

iygiene  in  counties  sufficiently  in- 

erested  to  continue  the  work  after 
reasonable  demonstration. 
Especially  helpful   as  a  demon- 

tration    has   been    a   survey   of    a 

ounty    by    a    county,    themselves 

tudying   by   house-to-house   visits, 

nder  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 

^hild    Hygiene,   conditions   affect- 

ng  their  own  mothers  and  young 

hildren.     Data  thus  collected  are 

urned   into  the  office  of  our  bu- 

eau,    tabulated    and    arranged    in 

he  form  of  a  report,  which  is  sub- 

nitted   to   the  county   for  further 

ction.      Much   hitherto  unknown 

ind    illuminating    information    is 

pus   placed   at  the   disposal   of   those  most   concerned   and 
Ipparently  furnishes  food  for  reflection  and  for  definite  ac- 

ion  by  those  in  authority.   The  only  objection  to  this  type  of 

pork  is  our  inability  to  respond  to  the  number  of  requests  for 

uch  surveys.  FRANCES  SAGE  BRADLEY,  M.D. 


East  Harlem  Health  Center: 
It  Works 

PEOPLE  said  it  couldn't  work — that  the  troubles  of  the 
Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  wouldn't  be  a 
circumstance  to  the  friction  and  adjustments  involved  in 
bringing  a  score  or  more  organizations — Protestant  and 
Catholic,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  official  and  voluntary — under 
the  same  roof  to  show  they  could  do  better  work  together 
than  apart.  They  said  that  war  time  was  different,  but  that 
except  for  emergencies  like  wars  or  earthquakes,  the  natural 
attachment  of  human  beings  for  their  own  ways  was  such 
that  you  had  to  give  in  to  it.  Therefore,  with  justice,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  East  Harlem  Health  Center 
felt  that  its  biggest  job  was  done  when  the  center  opened 
its  doors  on  September  I,  1921,  with  an  impressive  sign 
announcing  here  you  could  find  representatives  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  and  of  twenty-two  New 
York  or  national  agencies  for  health  or  social  welfare. 

Some  with  a  persistent  vision  of  the  real  hardships  of 
traipsing  long  city  blocks  from  clinic  to  clinic  carrying  a 
heavy  baby  while  you  tried  to  find  the  place  where  a  dentist 
could  help  the  seven-year-old's  toothache;  or  of  the  fatigue 
of  an  already  overworked  social  worker,  who  found  that  it 
was  not  the  nutrition  clinic,  but  the  cardiac  clinic  half  a 
mile  away  to  which  she  must  urge  the  flagging  feet  of  the 
"big  sister"  of  the  Cantasio  family;  some  one  with  a  real 
enthusiasm  for  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  and  concentra- 
tion, urged  the  health  center  idea  until  the  American  Red 
Cross,  acting  through  the  New  York  County  Chapter,  set 
aside  $168,000  to  buy  and  maintain  the  buildings  and  make 
possible  a  practical  three-years'  test.  Obviously  a  group  of 
health  services  could  be  provided  more  cheaply  in  one  build- 
ing, where  equipment  and  personnel  could  be  pooled,  than 
in  scattered  separate  outposts;  but  how  much  more  cheaply? 
And  would  the  lessened  cost  and  other  advantages  offset 
disadvantages,  real  or  anticipated,  which  were  easily  enough 
recognized  by  the  most  casual  observer. 

After  two  years  the  answer  of 
the  East  Harlem  Health  Center  is 
an  unequivocal  "yes."  The  biggest 
job  of  the  executive  committee  was 
done  when  the  Center  opened,  but 
the  real  test  for  the  people  who 
worked  there  had  to  come  later, 
with  the  strain  of  each  day's  efforts 
to  pull  together  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  1 12,000  human  beings  of  the 
district.  In  the  two  years  no  im- 
portant difficulty  has  arisen.  In- 
stead the  members  of  each  of  the 
former  groups  feel  that  they  have 
been  able  to  do  more  work,  and 
better  work,  because  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Moreover,  getting  to- 
gether to  take  stock  of  what  they 
had  among  them,  naturally  called 
attention  to  what  they  hadn't,  and 

some  of  the  obvious  gaps  in  East  Harlem's  equipment  for 
health  are  being  filled  in. 

As  Homer  Folks,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
pointed  out  at  the  second  annual  meeting,  the  most  important 
results  of  the  experiment  are  not  susceptible  of  exact  state- 
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mate  how  much  time  and  effort  and  anxiety  has  been 
saved  to  the  clientele  of  the  Center  by  the  knowledge  that 
here,  at  this  one  place,  they  can  find  treatment  or  advice 
for  any  problem  affecting  their  health.  This  considera- 
tion is  of  special  importance  in  a  large  city,  where  many 
families  are  handicapped  by  unfamiliarity  with  the  lan- 
guage and  with  American  ways  of  organization,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  limited  in  the  amount  of  time  which  they 
can  take  from  the  housework  or  the  job  for  any  but  the 
most  urgent  demands  of  health.  Moreover,  any  one  piece 
of  health  work  could  be  done  in  the  most  complete  way. 
When  you  have  won  over  Carlo  and  his  family  to  the  need 
&f  having  his  bad  tonsils  out,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
you  can  and  will  succeed  in  having  him  followed  up  in  a 
cardiac  clinic  if  he  can  find  it  at  a  familiar  address.  People 
who  came  for  one  purpose  learned,  without  effort,  of  other 
ways  in  which  they  could  protect  themselves  and  their 
families.  Mrs.  Casatti  came  to  have  the  baby  weighed,  and 
incidentally  saw  the  merits  of  the  Schick  test  put  forth  so 
simply  and  reasonably  that  she  decided  to  take  one  for  the 
toddler  pulling  bashfully  at  her  skirts. 

IN  two  ways,  however,  an  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  stimulus 
and    economy    which    the    idea    has    proved — by    the 
new  services  it  has  been  possible  to  offer  and  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  measurable  service.     During  the  first  year 
the  Bureau  of  Prevent- 
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ways  to  health  other  than  those  of  the  Center  it- 
self ;  a  new  child  health  station,  and  a  new  dental  clinic, 
cardiac  clinic,  and  psychiatric  clinic  were  opened.  In 
each  of  these  undertakings  two  or  more  of  the  cooperating 
organizations  worked  together.  The  cardiac  clinic,  for 
example,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Association  for  the 
Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease,  while  Henry 
Street  Nurses  organized  its  system  of  record  and  follow-up. 
In  the  second  year  came  a  program  for  health  education  in 
the  schools,  a  new  maternity  and  child  welfare  center  for 
the  mothers  at  the  northern  end  of  the  dictrict,  the  East 
Harlem  Nursing  Demonstration,  and  the  house-to-house 
canvass. 

There  is  a  certain  limit,  the  workers  at  the  Center  felt, 
to  the  power  of  printed  words  to  introduce  you  and  your 
ideas  to  the  neighbors.  If  the  neighbors  couldn't  be  induced 
in  that  manner  to  call  at  the  Center,  the  Center  would  have 
to  go  to  them.  Accordingly  the  house-to-house  canvass  was 
planned,  and  the  nurses  paid  friendly  visits  to  about  8,000 
families,  explaining  themselves  and  their  work,  telling  where 
the  Center  was  and  why,  and  noting  the  babies  or  children 
too  young  to  be  in  school.  Obviously  the  organizations  apart 
could  not  have  spared  the  time  for  such  a  canvass;  East 


Harlem  housewives  could  hardly  have  given  them  all  time 
and  attention,  and  the  confusion  of  a  multiplicity  of  visits 
and  instructions  is  obvious. 

How  best  to  teach  health  in  the  schools  was  the  subject 
of  a  competition  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  cooperating  with  the  center  and  the  city  : 
departments  of  health  and  education.  Thirty-eight  teachers 
entered  the  contest  to  compete  for  the  two  scholarships 
offered  by  the  Red  Cross.  So  that  these  same  teachers  would 
have  the  best  possible  human  material  to  work  with,  the 
Center,  bringing  together  three  health  agencies  and  the  two 
interested  municipal  departments,  had  more  than  700  chil- 
dren examined  before  they  entered  the  first  grades  last  fall, 
and  followed  them  up  to  see  that  the  correctable  defects 
were  corrected. 

THE  Nursing  Demonstration  is  a  demonstration  within 
a  demonstration.  The  East  Harlem  Health  Center  as  a 
whole   is   a   working   model    which   almost   any   city   could 
follow,   with   modifications   to  suit   its   own    needs   and   re- 
sources.    The  Nursing  Demonstration,  on  the  other  hand, 
aims  to  find  out  how  and  at  what  cost  you  can  do  the  best 
possible  job  in  promoting  the  health  of  a  given  district.     It 
covers  two  of  the  sanitary  areas  of  the  East  Harlem  district 
— about  40,000  people.     Its  budget  of  $65,000  is  met  half 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  half  by  the  four  agencie- 
who  are  cooperating  in  it :  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurses, 
the  Maternity  Center  Association,  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  and  the 
Red  Cross.     So  far  it  has  established  a  medical   nutrition 
consultation  clinic,  a  post-natal  examination  clinic,  a  diag- 
nostic   and    health    advice   clinic,    pre-school    and    pre-natal 
clinics,  a  cradle  class,  a  posture  class,  and  a  mothers'  club. 
On  the  quantitative  side  it  is  possible  to  tell  more  exactly 
what  the  Center  has  meant  to  East  Harlem.     In  the  first 
eighteen  months  nearly    15,000   different  people — almost   a 
seventh  of  the  population  of  its  territory — called  upon  it  for] 
treatment  and  advice.     In  the  second  year  there  were  78,- 
833  health  and  welfare  visits  to  the  Center;  85,468  nursing 
and  welfare  visits  to  the  homes.    Taking  the  two  categories 
of  patients'  visits  to  clinics,  and  nurses'  visits  to  patients,  the 
first  year  showed  an  increase  of  81  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
Center  activities  of  the  agencies,  and  the  second  year  of  134 
per  cent.     But  while  the  work  was  increased  by   134  per 
cent,   the  expenses  rose   only   30  per  cent!     Omitting   the 
Nursing  Demonstration,  which  is  a  special  piece  of  work 
partially  for  research,  which  only  a  few  centers  could  hope 
to  emulate,   the  first  year  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
showed  8 1   per  cent  more  work — based  on  these  tangible 
records — at  an  added  cost  of  10  per  cent;  the  second  year, 
no  per  cent  more  work,  and  n  per  cent  greater  cost.    On 
the  old  basis  it  would  have  cost  $120,000  to  put  on  the  extra 
services    achieved    through    the    Center;    by    combining,    it 
actually  was  done  for  $16,000.     East  Harlem  workers  feel 
that  they  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  work  to  be 
done — but  at  least  they  have  found  the  method.     It  works. 

M.  R. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Carpenter-Goldman  Stu- 
dios the  East  Harlem  Health  Center  has  been  able  to  have 
a  "movie"  made  of  its  work,  which  will  be  loaned  to  groups 
of  people  interested  in  the  health  center  idea  and  how  it 
works.  Requests  should  be  sent  to  Kenneth  Widdemer, 
Executive  Officer  of  the  East  Harlem  Health  Center,  345 
East  116  St.,  Neil*  York  City. 
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City  Health  Departments  As 
They  Are  and  Should  Be 

BULLETIN  136  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  makes  available  to  the  whole  country  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Health  Department  Practice 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association — the  result  of 
three  years'  labor  by  a  committee  of  experts.  At  last,  we 
kno\v  the  outstanding  facts  in  the  work  of  the  municipal 
health  departments  of  the  country.  It  is  DO  longer  neces- 
:  3  discuss  these  public  health  agencies  either  vaguely 
or  on  the  basis  of  opinion.  As  a  result,  the  program  of 
public  health  work  in  the  immediate  future  may  be  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  the  actual  conditions. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  had  planned  to  stimulate  the  development  of  more 
efficient  health  departments  in  American  cities.  But,  before 
any  forward  step  might  be  taken,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
facts  on  the  present  situation  be  gathered  to  show  how  great 
was  the  variety  of  service,  what  actually  was  being  spent  by 
the  various  communities  of  the  country,  and  how  such  ap- 
propriations as  were  available  were  being  used.  The  col- 
lection of  such  basic  facts  could  best  be  accomplished  through 
the  association  of  the  health  officers  themselves,  namelv,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  The  company  was 
willing,  therefore,  to  help  finance  such  an  investigation  if 
that  association  would  undertake  to  collect  the  data.  This 
offer  was  accepted  and  Professor  Winslow  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of  public 
health  workers  of  the  association,  including  Dr.  Charles  V. 
Chapin  of  Providence,  Dr.  Wade  H.  Frost  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Professor  Allen  W.  Freeman  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong 
of  tfhe  National  Health  Council.  Later  Dr.  Lewis  R. 
Thompson  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson,  of  Columbia  University,  were  added. 

A  full  questionnaire  covering  every  phase  of  municipal 
health  practice  was  filled  out  by  a  representative  of  the 
committee  in  each  of  the  eighty-three  large  cities  in  con- 
sultation with  the  health  officer,  and  the  facts  checked  by 
observation  wherever  possible.  An  enormous  collection  of  in- 
formation resulted,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  difficult  but  an 
enlightening  task  to  bring  order  and  a  purposeful  story  out 
of  the  assembled  data.  Most  ap- 
propriately the  ensuing  volume 
was  issued  as  a  document  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, which  sponsored  the  inves- 
tigation and,  in  fact,  carried  the 
brunt  of  the  field  work  through 
the  assignment  of  many  of  its  of- 
ficers for  service  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  facts 
of    the     report    are    here 
marized. 


sum- 


The  Health  Officer 
The  health  officer  is  a  whole- 
time  employe  in  53  out  of  the  83 
cities  studied.  In  30,  he  is  a  part- 
time  official.  Part-time  service 
is,  with  but  two  exceptions,  lim- 


A  YEAR  AGO  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  voted  to  free  itself  from  entangling 
alliances  with  promoters  or  propagandists  and 
establish  itself  as  a  forum  for  the  practitioners 
of  preventive  medicine.  As  such  it  is  build- 
ing the  scientific  foundation  of  fact  and  de- 
duction on  u-hich  a  constructive  future  can 
be  based.  Its  monumental  report  on  muni- 
cipal health  department  practice,  based  on  a 
sun-ey  of  the  eighty-three  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States,  has  recently  been  published  as 
a  government  document.  Dr.  Dublin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  u-rites 
of  this  report  and  of  the  association's  plans  to 
help  communities  realize  the  part  u-hich  their 
own  departments  of  health  are  playing,  and 
harmonize  them  u'ith  those  policies  which  have 
been  found  most  practical  and  effective. 


ited  to  the  smaller  cities,  that  is,  those  under  250,000  popu- 
lation. In  these  cities,  about  one-half  of  the  officers  are  on 
part-time.  In  73  out  of  the  83  cities,  the  health  officei  is  a 
physician.  Special  public  health  training  is  claimed  by  ten 
of  the  83  officers,  and  these  ten  are  evenly  distributed  among 
the  cities,  irrespective  of  size.  Close  to  half  of  the  officers 
had  no  previous  public  health  experience  prior  to  appoint- 
ment to  their  present  position.  A  little  over  a  fifth  of  them 
had  been  in  office  less  than  one  year  and  nearly  60  per  cent 
had  been  in  office  less  than  five  years;  nearly  14  per  cent  had 
been  in  office  twenty  years  or  more.  Appointment  is  under 
the  provision  of  the  civil  service  law  in  a  little  over  68  per 
cent  of  the  cities.  In  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cities,  it  is 
stated  that  subordinate  employes  are  not  disturbed  by  changes 
in  the  general  city  administration.  Salaries  of  health  officers 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  city.  Full-time  officers  in  the  larger 
cities,  that  is,  in  those  with  500,000  and  over,  received  ap- 
proximately $6,500  annually ;  those  in  cities  of  the  second 
class,  between  250,000  and  500,000,  about  $5,2OO;  and 
those  in  smaller  cities,  an  average  of  $4,000  per  annum. 
Part-time  health  officers  averaged  $3,100. 

Twelve  Cents  or  $1.C5  ? 

The  average  expenditure  in  1920  for  all  types  of  health 
work  carried  on  by  municipal  health  departments  was  97.4 
cents  per  capita.  Of  this  total  sum,  51.6  cents  per  capita 
were  expended  for  health  service  in  the  narrow  sense;  36.3 
cents  for  hospital  service;  8.O  cents  for  garbage  and  refuse 
disposal,  and  1.6  cents  for  miscellaneous  services.  Health 
service,  as  such,  covers  the  usual  department  functions  that 
deal  directly  with  the  protection  of  the  public.  The  ex- 
penditure for  this  type  of  work  was  highest  in  the  largest 
cities,  that  is,  those  with  500,000  people  and  over.  The 
average  expenditure  was  close  to  56  cents  per  capita  in  them ; 
it  was  close  to  49  cents  in  the  group  of  cities  between  250,000 
and  500,000,  and  44  cents  per  capita  in  the  cities  under 
250,000.  The  city  of  Bridgeport  showed  the  largest  per 
capita  expenditure  for  health  service  with  $1.05  per  capita. 
Yonkers  came  next  with  94  cents  and  Flint  with  88  cents 
per  capita.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  are  Scranton 
with  an  expenditure  of  a  little  less  than  12  cents  per  capita 
and  Wilmington  with  16  cents  per  capita.  Between  these 
maximal  and  minimal  figures,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cities 
show  an  expenditure  between  34  and  59  cents  per  capita. 

The  several  chapters  of  the 
report  show  clearly  how  these 
sums  are  expended  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  public  health  de- 
partments. Sanitary  inspection 
in  the  average  city  costs  9.1  cents 
per  capita;  administration,  5.3 
cents;  the  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases,  7.3  cents ;  tubercu- 
losis, 1.5  cents;  venereal  disease, 
1.2  cents;  infant  welfare  work, 
3.6  cents;  school  health  super- 
vision, 3.9  cents;  public  health 
nursing,  1.6  cents;  food  inspec- 
tion, 6.7  cents;  and,  finally,  vital 
statistics,  1.5  cents.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  a  great  variety  of 
conditions  prevails  in  the  group 
of  83  cities  under  observation.  In 
the  larger  cities,  for  example. 
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school  health  supervision  has  been  extensively  developed, 
costing  5.1  cents  per  capita,  as  against  only  a  little  over  2 
cents  in  the  cities  of  smaller  size.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain functions  like  public  health  nursing  have  been  more 
amply  provided  for  in  the  cities  between  250,000  and  500,- 
000,  where  the  cost  is  3.2  cents  per  capita,  as  against  an 
expenditure  of  I.I  cents  in  the  large  cities  having  more  than 
500,000  and  1.5  cents  in  the  cities  having  less  than  250,000. 
The  cost  of  hospital  service  is  highest  in  the  larger  cities 
where  it  reaches  a  per  capita  of  45  cents.  It  is  only  slightly 
less  in  the  cities  of  the  second  class  from  250,000  to  500,000, 
where  the  amount  is  41.5  cents,  but  is  least  in  the  smaller 
cities,  250,000  and  under,  where  hospital  service  costs  only 
14  cents  per  capita. 

Checking  Communicable' Disease 

The  control  of  the  communicable  diseases  is  fairly  well 
standardized  in  municipal  health  departments,  but  a  survey 
of  the  facts  does  not  lead  the  author  of  this  section  of  the 
report  to  any  marked  enthusiasm.  The  reporting  of  the  com- 
municable diseases  is  still  of  widely  variable  efficiency  in  the 
different  cities  and  is  very  incomplete  in  most  of  them.  In- 
vestigation of  sources  of  infection  in  cases  of  communicable 
disease  is  carried  on  only  in  a  few  cities.  There  is  great 
uniformity  of  procedure  in  the  control  of  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever,  although  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  dura- 
tion of  quarantine.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  va- 
riation in  the  practice  of  different  cities  in  connection  with 
the  control  of  measles,  mumps  and  chickenpox.  Some  cities 
exercise  no  control,  while  others  isolate  these  diseases  almost 
as  rigidly  as  they  do  scarlet  fever.  There  is  great  variety 
also  in  the  control  of  whooping  cough.  There  is  as  yet  no 
agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  cases  and  con- 
tacts of  poliomyelitis  and  meningitis.  In  spite  of  the  general 
conviction  that  gaseous  disinfection  is  unnecessary,  this 
method  has  not  as  yet  been  replaced  in  terminal  disinfection 
in  a  majority  of  the  surveyed  cities. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  brought  out  by  the 
study  is  the  fact  that  the  municipal  health  departments  play, 
in  most  cities,  only  a  minor  part  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  work 
of  the  communities.  In  only  46  out  of  83  cities  are  there 
municipal  tuberculosis  clinics;  in  only  45  are  there  health 
department  tuberculosis  nurses;  in  only  29  has  the  health 
department  any  specific  appropriation  definitely  allocated  to 
tuberculosis  work;  in  only  13  is  there  a  separate  bureau  of 
tuberculosis;  and  in  only  six  is  there  a  full-time  director  at 
hand. 

To  Do  a  Good  Job 

Section  II,  prepared  by  Professor  Winslow,  gives  the 
budget  of  an  ideal  health  department  which  the  committee 
has  formulated  for  a  city  of  100,000,  crystallizing  the  con- 
structive thought  of  the  committee.  The  recommendations 
are  based  on  the  actual  findings  in  the  cities  studied  and  have 
due  regard  to  the  present-day  needs  of  "health  departments, 
presenting  the  best  practice  of  the  day  in  each  of  the  various 
lines  of  health  department  work.  Yet,  modest  as  this  budget 
is,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  it  is  in  excess  of  the 
actual  amounts  now  available  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cities. 

As  against  the  average  per  capita  expenditure  of 
97.4  cents,  the  committee  recommends  a  per  capita  expen- 
diture of  $2.35.  Only  four  cities  now  reach  this  maximum 
for  total  health  expenditure,  namely,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


($2.87);  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ($2.89);  Seattle,  Wash. 
($3.18);  and  Bridgeport  ($2.97).  Of  this  total,  health 
service  in  the  narrow  sense  would  account  for  $1.95  per 
capita,  or  about  four  times  the  average  allotments  made  for 
municipal  health  departments  at  the  present  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  hospital  service,  which  now  averages  a  little  over 
36  cents  in  all  cities  and  well  over  40  cents  in  the  cities 
of  250,000  and  over,  would  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
only  40  cents  per  capita  in  the  ideal  arrangement  proposed 
by  the  committee. 

A  valuable  section  of  the  report  is  that  prepared  by  Dr. 
Emerson  giving  for  each  of  the  83  cities  a  concise  and 
enlightened  summary  of  the  health  department  organization 
and  service.  All  of  the  high  spots  of  attainment,  as  well 
as  of  deficiency,  are  pointed  out.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  any  particular  city  may  see  at  once  what  public  health 
activities  are  needed  in  order  to  bring  the  particular  city 
up  to  the  level  of  the  best  or  at  least  to  those  of  average 
attainment.  Probably  this  section  will  be  the  most  used  in 
the  constructive  work  of  the  committee  in  the  future. 

Carrying  On 

The  warm  reception  which  the  work  of  the  committee  has 
received  from  all  quarters,  both  from  official  and  from 
voluntary  agencies,  has  encouraged  the  committee  to  con- 
tinue and  even  to  extend  its  operations.  Its  immediate 
program  is  two-fold.  First,  it  has  arranged  for  the  con- 
tinued collection  of  information  on  the  activities  of  health 
departments  through  the  timely  and  enthusiastic  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Surgeon- 
General  Cumming  has  arranged  for  the  establishment  within 
the  service  of  an  office  of  Administrative  Health  Practice  and 
has  assigned  to  this  work  Surgeon  Paul  Preble  whose  long 
experience  fits  him  admirably  for  this  type  of  survey  work. 
The  full  file  of  records  of  the  committee  has  been  transferred 
to  Dr.  Preble's  office — the  nucleus  of  an  historical  and  cur- 
rent file  of  municipal  health  work  which  will  be  at  the  service 
of  all  persons  interested  in  the  field.  The  first  objective 
of  the  committee  has  thus  been  achieved  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  and  official  clearing  house  of  authen- 
tic information  on  municipal  health  practice. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  committee  has  been  to  utilize 
to  the  full  the  information  which  it  had  already  available 
and  to  put  its  knowledge  to  work.  Public  health  adminis- 
tration is  after  all  in  a  dynamic  rather  than  in  a  static  con- 
dition. The  health  officials  of  the  country  desire  to  develop 
the  machinery  now  at  their  disposal  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency.  To  this  end,  they  must  obtain  larger  appropria- 
tions sufficient  to  meet  the  fuller  requirements.  It  has, 
therefore,  seemed  to  the  committee  that  the  most  important 
service  that  it  could  at  this  time  render  would  be  to  establish 
a  field  service  for  the  assistance  of  executive  officers  of 
health  departments  along  the  above  lines.  The  funds  nec- 
essary for  the  establishment  of  this  service  were  secured 
from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  has 
guaranteed  the  sum  of  $15,000  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
work  for  the  year  1923-1924.  The  committee  was  most  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin, 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  North  Carolina, 
who  has  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  state  for  a 
year.  As  field  director  of  the  committee,  he  will  be  at  the 
service  of  the  individual  members  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  in  aiding  them  through  correspondence, 
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personal  visits,  and  special  service  to  build  up  the  status  of 
public  health  work  in  their  individual  communities. 

Awards  for  Health  Progress 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  committee  is  best  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  chairman,  Prof.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  in 
his  report  presented  to  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion at  its  recent  meeting  in  Boston.  He  said : 

Your  committee  has  felt  that  it  would  be 
uf  inestimable  value  to  the  health  officer  who 
is  striving  to  secure  moral  and  financial 
backing  for  a  constructive  public  health  pro- 
gram if  there  were  available  not  only  ob- 
jective standards  by  which  the  need  for  a 
rounded  health  program  could  be  demon- 
strated but  also  some  definite  machinery  by 
svhich  such  standards  could  be  brought  to 
die  attention  of  municipal  officials  and  the 
general  public.  We  have  felt  it  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  our  objectives  to  create 
machinery  of  this  sort.  As  a  first  step,  it 
las  seemed  that  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry 
jetween  communities  could  be  promoted  by 
jffering  a  series  of  medals  in  recognition  of 
ittainment  and  advancement  in  community 
icalth  service.  The  first  series  of  these 
nedals  (gold,  silver,  and  bronze)  we  sug- 
;est  may  be  awarded  at  the  1924  meeting  of 
ie  American  Public  Health  Association  to 
he  three  cities  of  a  population  of  100,000  and  upward  which  can 
;how  the  most  nearly  adequate  community  health  service  as  of 
fanuary  1924.  The  status  of  the  different  cities  should  be  deter- 
oined  by  personal  surveys  to  be  conducted  by  representative 
igents  of  the  committee,  rated  on  a  scoring  plan.  .  .  .  The  scor- 
ng  should  take  into  account  all  health  agencies  forming  a  part 
if  the  community  health  program  (voluntary  as  well  as  official), 
t  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  that  in  awarding  similar 
uedals  in  succeeding  years  the  selection  of  the  winners  in  the 
ompetition  will  be  based  not  only  on  actual  attainment,  but  also 
in  progress  since  January  1924,  and  it  is  hoped  that  scholar- 
hips  or  other  methods  of  recognizing  eminent  personal  ac- 
•omplishment  as  well  as  community  achievement  may  be  intro- 
luced  in  the  future  to  develop  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  health 
ervices  through  the  country. 

At  the  present  time,  the  committee  is  engaged  in  develop- 
ng  its  raring  schedule,  in  getting  in  close  touch  with  the 
eading  health  officers  of  the  country  and  in  testing  out  its 
dans.  It  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  committee 
f  social  workers  and  others  interested  in  public  health  locally 
iccame  familiar  with  the  report  in  general  and  also  took 
tock  of  the  local  situation  as  disclosed  in  the  report.  The 
lealth  officer  will  need  the  support  and  the  stimulation  of 
hose  who  lead  the  voluntary  health  work  of  the  community, 
["hey.  very  often  better  than  any  one  else,  can  organize,  the 
lublic  support  which  even-  health  officer  needs  in  the  ful- 
ilment  of  his  plans.  It  would  be  well  for  the  local  agencies 
o  keep  this  committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
ociation  in  mind  whenever  they  are  ready  to  develop  their 
ocal  campaigns  and  to  count  on  the  services  of  Dr.  Rankin 
nd  his  staff  for  consultation  and  for  guidance  in  the  develop- 
nent  of  their  effort.  Louis  I.  DUBLIN- 
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iOT  EVEN  the  busy  practicing  physician  is  too  busy  to 
ealize  the  need  of  continued  education  in  his  profession, 
^arly  last  summer  the  Public  Health  Service  sent  circular 
:tters  to  employes  of  health  departments,  nurses,  and  doctors 
i  five  states,  asking  whether  or  not  they  would  be  interested 


in  attending  public  health  institutes  covering  a  period  of  six 
or  eight  weeks.  About  20,000  letters  were  sent  out,  and 
practically  all  of  the  6,000  replies  favored  the  idea,  the 
majority  of  them  preferring  the  summer  to  other  seasons, 
and  favoring  local  institutes  as  opposed  to  a  central  course 
at  Washington.  In  these  five  states  alone  2.000  doctors,  i.ooo 
nurses,  and  1,000  employes  of  health  departments  would  like 
to  continue  their  education  in  preventive  medicine,  if  the 
institute  could  be  held  in  a  place  accessible  to  them.  The 
Public  Health  Service  is  at  work  on  plans, 
to  be  announced  later,  for  establishing  such 
summer  schools  another  year. 

IN  THE  MEAN  TIME.  North  Carolina, 
which  has  no  medical  teaching  center,  has 
tried  an  interesting  plan  of  taking  postgra- 
duate medical  education  to  her  doctors  in 
their  own  communities.  Two  circuits  of  six 
cities  each  were  chosen,  and  to  each  of  them 
a  lecturer,  distinguished  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, was  assigned.  In  each  city  a  series 
of  twelve  weekly  talks  was  given,  followed 
by  clinical  demonstrations,  the  talks  cover- 
ing a  series  of  diseases  especially  difficult  of 
diagnosis.  Of  the  450  physicians  in  these 
communities,  198  enrolled  for  the  course, 
and  despite  the  exigencies  of  a  physician's 
life,  the  attendance  averaged  85  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  organizing  the  courses  was  met 
by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  lecturers  were  covered  bv  the 
fees  paid  by  the  physicians  who  enrolled  in  die  courses. 

SOME  MONTHS  AGO  Secretary  Work  reminded  the  coun- 
try that  the  Negro  health  problem  is  in  part  one  of  a  lack 
of  educational  facilities  for  Negro  doctors  and  nurses.  There 
is  a  white  physician  to  every  533  white  persons  in  the  United 
States;  a  colored  physician  to  every  3.194  colored  persons. 
Negro  dentists  are  even  fewer  in  number — one  to  every  20,500 
colored  persons,  as  compared  with  a  white  dentist  to  every 
2,070  persons  of  his  race.  "The  reason  for  this,"  he  reported, 
"is  not  in  the  disinclination  of  colored  youths  to  study  medicine 
and  adopt  it  as  a  profession  but  in  the  lack  of  medical  schools 
maintained  exclusively  for  their  education."  In  recent  discus- 
sions in  Kansas  City  the  Negro  physicians  themselves  opposed 
the  establishment  of  a  larger  hospital  for  colored  patients  be- 
cause they  felt  the  lack  of  enough  adequately  trained  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  their  race  to  maintain  a  staff.  Of  special  in- 
terest, therefore,  is  the  opening  of  a  ward  for  Negro  children 
in  the  Wheatley  Provident  Hospital  of  that  city,  which  is  used 
as  a  kind  of  postgraduate  teaching  center  for  Negro  doctors 
and  nurses,  who  are  invited  to  attend  and  assist  at  the  clinics 
and  operations,  conducted  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  the 
leading  hospitals  of  the  city,  and  to  study  cases,  records,  and 
methods  of  treatment  in  the  ward  or  in  other  wards  of  the 
hospital. 

NEW  CONFIRMATION  of  the  growing  returns  on  the 
interest  of  health  workers  and  of  the  Negroes  themselves  in 
the  special  health  problems  of  that  race  comes  in  the  recent 
announcement  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
that  the  life  expectancy  of  their  colored  policy-holders  in  1922 
was  five  years  greater  than  that  of  a  decade  earlier.  "While 
Negro  mortality  is  still  in  excess  of  that  among  white  per- 
sons." the  company  declares,  "the  gap  between  the  rates  for 
die  two  races  is  being  closed.  .  .  .  This  is  being  accomplished 
by  the  organized  public  health  movement,  and  by  die  Negroes 
themselves  through  their  press  and  other  facilities  for  dis- 
semination of  instruction  in  hygiene.  The  most  powerful 
factor  of  all,  however,  is  die  rise  in  die  level  of  well-being 
for  die  Negro,  brought  about  by  better  economic  conditions.1' 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Better  Doctoring— Less  Dependency 


TO  WAIT  until  disease  and  physical 
defect  have  created  a  spectacular  situa- 
tion, has  long  been  regarded  by  health 
authorities  and  social  workers  alike  as 
a  piece  of  folly  beyond  comprehension. 
Nevertheless  it  is  only  in  the  fields  of 
sanitation,  control  of  contagious  disease 
and  school  medical  inspection,  that  real 
preventive  measures  have  been  broadly 
applied.  The  early  discovery  of  many 
other  health  dangers  implies  the  ex- 
amination of  apparently  well  people. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  recognize 
this  obvious  truth,  but  it  is  quite  an- 


other to  get  it  applied  on  any  wide- 
spread basis.  Where  to  get  physicians 
who  have  the  time  to  examine  well 
people,  how  to  get  ivell  people  to  be 
examined,  are  practical  questions  over 
which  many  a  social  case  worker  lias 
despaired.  Meanwhile,  many  carefully 
laid  plans  for  family  care  have  gone 
in  the  discard  because  there  was  lack- 
ing an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  health 
condition  of  each  of  the  family.  In 
order  to  test  this  need  accurately  the 
New  York  Committee  on  Dispensary 
Development  of  the  United  Hospital 


Fund  entered  into  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  Hebrew  Char- 
ities and  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  All 
the  members  of  certain  of  the  families 
under  the  care  of  these  agencies  were 
given  examinations  and  the  recom- 
mendations were  carefully  followed  up 
to  see  what  facilities  existed  in  the  city 
for  obtaining  the  required  treatment. 
Dr.  Anna  Mann  Richardson,  who 
reports  the  examinations  and  the  re- 
sults, is  on  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Dispensary  Development. 


DURING  the  past  year   1,000  clients  of  family 
case-work  agencies  have  been  examined  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
pensary  Development  of  the   United   Hospital 
Fund.    The  type  of  examination  used  was  that  for  detecting 
defects.     Each   client  came  to  the   doctor  with  a  careful 
social,  industrial  and  medical  history  filled  in  by  the  worker 
acquainted  with  the  family.    A  technician  made  simple  tests 
of  vision,  hearing,  temperature,  pulse,  weight,  height,  urine 
and   hemoglobin.     The  physician  spent   an   average  of   15 
minutes  on  examination.     He  summarized  the  findings  on 
each  case,  indicating  needed  medical  treatment,  numbered 
in  accordance  with  their  importance. 

Examinations  were  made  for  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties in  their  district  offices,  the  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers 
and  equipment  traveling  from  office  to  office.  For  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
examinations  were  held  at  their  Mulberry  Community 
House,  to  which  families  came  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to 
be  examined.  The  preparation  of  the  records  and  the 
follow-up  was  done  by  the  personnel  of  the  two  agencies 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  work.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  examinations  included  only  those  members  of  families 
who  were  not  so  sick  as  to  be  confined  to  home  or  hospital. 
The  statistics  resulting  from  these  examinations,  therefore, 
do  not  give  a  picture  of  the  total  amount  of  sickness  among 
a  thousand  clients  of  social  agencies,  but  they  do  show  the 
proportion  of  diseases  and  defects  discovered  among  those 
able  to  be  up  and  about. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  agencies  concerned  primarily 
in  the  development  of  individuals  competent  for  self-support 
and  for  support  of  dependents,  the  important  medical  classi- 
fication is  that  relating  to  economic  efficiency,  present  and 
potential. 

Among  the  1,000  cases  studied  we  have  four  groups  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  box,  including  82  men,  340 
women  and  578  children.  Only  54  persons,  about  one  in 
twenty,  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  not  incapacitated 
and  free  from  diseases  or  defects  needing  treatment.  Of 
these  the  majority  were  young,  over  four-fifths  being  in- 
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fants  and  children.  All  the  rest  suffered  from  one  or  more 
defects,  varying  in  the  degree  to  which  they  affected  economic 
capacity,  as  follows: 

More  than  two-fifths  of  the  thousand  (405)  had  diseases 
or  defects  which  although  they  were  not  incapacitating  at 
the  time  of  the  examination  would,  if  neglected,  result  in 
lowering  their  general  economic  efficiency.  These  were  j 
grouped  as  having  "Incipient  Incapacity,"  and  suffered  from 
such  conditions  as  defective  vision,  bad  teeth  or  posture,  and 
reduced  hearing.  The  largest  proportion,  61  per  cent,  of 
the  children  came  in  this  group. 

A  slightly  larger  proportion,  or  nearly  half  (467)  were  ; 
suffering  from  defects  which  at  the  time  were  interfering 
with  their  working  efficiency.  These  were  mostly  adults, 
78  per  cent  of  the  women  and  55  per  cent  of  the  men  com- 
ing under  the  heading  of  temporary  incapacity,  while  28 
per  cent  of  the  children  were  thus  hindered  from  normal 
development.  Among  the  defects  resulting  in  temporary 
incapacity  were  severe  forms  of  flat  feet,  enteroptosis,  under- 
nutrition,  cardiac  defects  and  asthma.  These  differed  from 
the  defects  causing  incipient  incapacity  not  necessarily  in  kind 
but  in  degree  and  in  duration.  All  of  the  defects  in  the 
second  and  third  groups  could  be  relieved  under  favorable 
conditions — including  the  state  of  mind  of  the  examinees 
and  their  willingness  to  change  habits. 

Finally  there  was  a  small  group  of  65  with  defects  of 
such  seriousness  as  permanently  to  affect  their  working  and 
earning  capacity.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  these  persons 
were  totally  disabled,  but  that  their  defects  were  so  ex- 
tensive or  had  progressed  so  far  that  they  could  not  be  com- 
pletely relieved,  or  so  eliminated  as  to  restore  full  working 
strength.  About  90  per  cent  might  be  made  more  com- 
fortable through  treatment.  It  is  notable  that  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  in  this  group  and  most  of  these 
were  suffering  from  mental  defect  rather  than  from  disease. 
Among  the  defects  resulting  in  permanent  incapacity  were 
mental  defects,  organic  heart  lesions  and  lung  conditions. 

The  age  distributions  are  significant,  as  most  of  the  chil- 
dren were  either  well,  or  suffering  from  defects  only  in- 
cipiently  incapacitating,  which  might  for  the  most  part 
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be  removed,  while  the  more  seriously  incapacitated  were 
adults,  man}'  of  whom  if  seen  earlier  might  have  been  kept 
from  falling  below  par  in  working  capacity.  The  whole 
result  points  to  the  necessity  for  early  detection  of  defects. 

The  number  of  men  is  small  and  their  condition  is  rela- 
tively serious,  over  half  being  temporarily  incapacitated  and 
more  than  one  in  five  permanently  so.  This  is  the  usual 
condition  of  men  in  families  dealt  with  by  family  case-work 
agencies.  Fathers  are  usually  either  dead,  absent  or  in- 
valided. The  following  summary  of  138  cases  where  this 
information  was  accurately  determined  illustrates  this  point: 


Fathers 


lumber     Per  Cent 


Total    138 


1.  Examined    

2.  Not  examined  because 

Dead    

Deserted    

Ill  at  home 

In  prison 

In  hospital    

Insane    . 


25 

51 
23 

21 

8 
7 
3 


Total  not  examined.... 


no 

18 

36 

i? 

16 

6 

c 
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Physical  Defects  and  Disabilities  Discovered 

Nine  individuals  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  immediate 
bed  care  in  a  hospital.  The  rest  were  suffering  from  a  multi- 
tude of  small  and  frequently  relievable  defects,  rather  than 
from  serious  conditions  of  disease.  As  noted  above,  mem- 
bers of  families  so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to  come  for  examina- 
tion are  not  included.  The  picture  is  therefore  not  a  com- 
plete one  of  the  physical  condition  of  dependent  families, 
but  only  of  the  ambulatory  cases.  The  conditions  of  the 
fathers  enumerated  above  indicates  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
-Among  the  thousand  examined  a  grand  total  of  2,74.8  de- 
facts  were  discovered,  an  average  of  nearly  3  per  person. 

While  94  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  examined  were 
found  to  have  one  or  more  defects  or  disabilities,  not  all 
were  candidates  for  dispensary  care  nor  even  for  specific 
medical  care,  as  some  could  be  relieved  by  changes  in  diet 
or  other  environmental  factors  and  needed  only  supervisory 
nursing.  This  service  could  in  some  instances  be  provided 
by  special  departments  of  the  social  organizations  in  charge. 

One  significant  point  is  that  only  146  or  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  diseases  and  defects  required  care  in  the  general 
medical  or  pediatric  clinics.  The  great  majority  needed 
treatment  in  special  clinics  to  which  they  could  be  referred 
with  precision  as  a  result  of  the  examination. 

Certain  by-products  of  the  experience  were  significant. 
The  social  workers  showed  interest  and  some  surprise  at  the 
technical  details  essential  to  making  an  accurate  physical 
estimate  of  a  client.  The  working  out  of  an  individual 
record  and  plan  for  each  member  of  a  family  group  stimu- 
lated their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  personality 
of  the  individuals  in  any  family  group.  They  also  acquired 
a  sense  of  security  in  carrying  forward  treatment — based  on 
the  conviction  that  important  defects  had  not  been  neglected. 

The  experience  of  examining  an  entire  family  at  one  time 
interested  the  phyficians  profoundly.  Slight  tendencies  as- 
sumed significance  by  repetition.  They  soon  recognized  the 
importance  of  accurate  information  on  environment,  eco- 
nomic situation,  dietetic  habits,  and  even  personalities  as  a 
•or  their  prognosis  and  plan  for  treatment. 

The  more  definite  conclusions  reached  might  be  listed  as 
follows : 


I.  Physical  examinations  of  the  clients  of  family  case- 
work agencies,  by  defining  the  extent  of  existing  disease  and 
by  detecting  defects  which  later  may  cause  incapacity,  supply 


Mrs.  Barnes  Was  Supposedly  Well 

How  a  widow  and  three  children  were 
served  by  the  general  examination  given  by 
the  Committee  on  Dispensary  Development 

TV/T  R.  BARNES  died  of  tuberculosis  two  years  ago. 
•!•*•*•  His  widow  and  three  children  are  dependent  upon 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  for  support.  Mrs.  Barnes 
is  depressed  most  of  the  time  and  is  full  of  vague  com- 
plaints about  herself  and  the  children,  so  the  worker  who 
has  the  supervision  of  the  family  asked  to  have  each 
member  examined  to  determine  the  real  physical  status. 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  42  years  old,  lacks  three  inches  of 
being  five  feet  tall,  weighs  139  pounds  and  stands  with 
her  shoulders  bent  and  her  abdomen  protruding.  Her 
chief  complaints  are  weakness,  sleeplessness,  headaches, 
pains  in  arms  and  legs  especially  in  bad  weather,  and 
pain  in  feet  and  ankles. 

The  doctor  finds  that  she  has  completely  fallen  arches 
in  both  feet  which  must  be  very  painful  She  has  dental 
caries  and  pyorrhea,  enlarged  and  congested  tonsils,  and 
very  flabby  musculature.  She  has  pediculosis  capitis  and 
on  her  shoulders  there  is  acne. 

Adolph,  1 1  years  of  age,  is  very  thin  and  stoop-should- 
ered. He  fainted  while  the  simple  tests  such  as  height, 
weight,  temperature,  vision,  hearing,  and  haemoglobin 
were  being  made.  He  appears  under-developed  and  does 
not  look  as  though  he  gets  enough  sleep.  His  mother 
reports  that  he  talks  in  his  sleep.  He  has  eczema  in  his 
left  ear,  psoriasis  on  his  left  elbow,  and  he  has  one  de- 
cayed tooth. 

Yetta,  7  years  of  age,  is  not  as  much  underweight  as 
Adolph  but  she  is  round-shouldered,  has  an  under-nour- 
ished appearance,  and  lacks  appetite.  She  has  pediculosis 
capitis,  her  left  ear  is  obstructed  with  wax,  her  teeth  are 
carious  and  she  has  enlarged  tonsils. 

Hannah,  2  years  and  2  months  old,  is  also  a  case  of 
malnutrition.  She  has  herpes  on  her  chin,  pediculosis 
capitis,  and  enlarged  tonsils. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mother  cannot  do  any  active 
work  because  of  the  condition  of  her  feet.  The  bodily- 
pains  especially  in  bad  weather  are  possibly  related  to 
the  very  bad  condition  of  her  teeth  and  gums. 

The  children  all  show  marked  signs  of  neglect  although 
the  mother  is  probably  doing  all  that  she  is  physically 
able  to  do  for  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  mother  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  an  orthopedic  clinic,  that  the  mother,  Adolph, 
and  Yetta  be  taken  to  a  dental  clinic,  and  that  Adolph 
also  have  treatment  for  his  skin.  The  diet  is  to  be  in- 
creased and  to  include  more  fats  and  milk.  All  the  chil- 
dren are  to  have  their  heads  cleaned  up  and  have  more 
sleep.  They  all  should  have  country  care  if  possible. 
After  the  general  condition  is  improved  Yetta  and  Hannah 
are  to  have  their  throats  re-examined  to  determine 
whether  tonsillectomy  is  necessary.  If  after  Mrs.  Barnes 
has  had  her  feet  treated  and  has  proper  shoes  and  has 
the  necessary  dental  work  done  she  still  has  pain  in  her 
feet,  legs,  and  arms  she  should  have  her  throat  re-exa- 
mined to  find  out  whether  the  tonsils  should  be  removed. 
When  these  corrections  are  made  she  should  be  able  to 
take  adequate  care  of  her  children. 
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Economic    Incapacity    from    Physical    Causes 

Among   1000   Clients   of  Family   Case-Work 

Agencies,   Discovered  by  Examination 


None        Inci-        Tern-        Per- 
pient      porary     manent 


Total 


Clients      No.  %     No.  %     No.  %     No. 


No.    % 


Men  3  4  15  19     45  55  19  22  82  100 

Women  7  2  37  1 1    265  78  31  9  340  100 

Total  Adults  10  2  52  12    310  74  50  12  422  100 

Children  44  8  353  61    166  28  15  3  578  100 

GRAND  TOTAL  54  5  405  40  476  48  65  ^  IOOO  IOO 


the  only  sound   basis   for  meeting  the   health   and   sickness 
problems  of  the  applicants  for  assistance. 

2.  While  it  takes  the  time  of  the  case  workers  to  fill 
in   records  and   take  their  clients  to  clinics,  it  saves  their 
time  by  avoiding  unnecessary  and  misdirected  reference  of 
cases,   by  helping  examinees   to  understand  the  importance 
of  treatment,  by  eliminating  guess  work  as  to  medical  condi- 
tions and  by  supplying  a  source  of  conference  as  the  cases 
progress. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  service  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  saving  in  time  for  doctors  and  workers  and  by  the 
satisfactory  results  of  the  work. 

4.  The  service  could  most  economically  be  rendered  in 
the  out-patient  department  of  general  hospitals  where  the 
recommendations  for  medical  treatment  could  be  carried  out 
with  the  least  exertion,  and  where  there  is  medical  super- 
vision and  equipment. 

5.  The  service,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  would  need  to 
be  a  special  division  of  the  out-patient  department  because 
the  examinations  should  be  by  appointment,   the  physician 
must  be  specially  interested  and  experienced  in   the  work, 
and  free  from  the  pressure  of  treatment  of  the  acutely  sick. 

ANNA  MANN  RICHARDSON,  M.  D. 

Foundlings  Are  Keepings 

QUESTION:    What  is  the  difference  between  a  Protestant 

and  a  Catholic? 
ANSWER:     Market  Street. 

THAT  isn't  the  answer  any  longer  in  St.  Louis,  but  it 
was  perfectly  correct,  so  far  as  abandoned  babies  were 
concerned,  before  July  1915.  Every  foundling  picked  up 
in  the  city,  if  reported  to  the  authorities,  was  placed  in  one 
of  three  institutions.  One  was  kept  by  Catholics,  one  by 
Protestants,  and  the  third  was  for  colored  children.  Provi- 
dence and  the  police  decided  where  the  white  baby  was  to 
go :  if  it  was  found  north  of  Market  Street,  the  police  officer 
followed  instructions  and  delivered  it  to  the  Catholic  in- 
stitution; if  south,  he  left  the  child  in  Protestant  care.  If 
the  baby  was  a  Negro,  there  was  no  choice  to  be  made.  The 
next  day  the  mayor's  office  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
one  more  baby  in  the  appropriate  institution,  and  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  began  at  once  to  pay  board  for  it. 

As  a  public  charge  the  baby  usually  remained  in  the  found- 
ling home  until  it  was  three  years  of  age ;  it  was  thereupon 
transferred  to  the  city  institution  for  dependent  children. 
As  the  baby's  best  chance  at  placement  in  a  foster  home 
for  adoption  was  gone  by  that  time,  it  was  now  on  its  way 
toward  becoming  a  prize  institutionalized  child. 


In  July   1915,   after  the  placing-out   department  of   the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  had  been  in  existence  two 
years,  and  there  was  first-hand  evidence  that  placement  of 
children  in  foster  homes  at  board  or  into  free  homes  for    i 
adoption  was  a  success,  it  was  thought  safe  to  venture  into 
the  field  of  placing  the  city's  babies.     Forty-four  little  chil- 
dren were  found  in  the  three  institutions.     Even  though  his 
mother's   religion   had    been   undetermined    each   child    was 
found  to  have  been  made  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic  accord- 
ing to  the  fate  which  abandoned  him  either  north  or  south 
of  Market  Street.     The  children  who  had  remained  in  the 
institutions  for  a  long  period  had   failed   to  develop  their    ! 
faculties  and  the  board  was  confronted  with  the  placement    i 
of  many  abnormal  babies. 

As  the  original  police  report  was  practically  the  only  rec- 
ord, a  fresh  investigation  of  the  history  of  each  of  the 
44  babies  was  made.  During  the  period  from  August  i, 
1915,  to  April  I,  1916,  it  was  possible  to  release  38  of  the 
44  children.  Investigation  revealed  that  many  did  not  be- 
long among  the  foundlings  or  abandoned  children  at  all, 
since  they  had  parents  or  relatives  who  had  long  been  able 
to  care  for  them,  but  had  become  accustomed  to  shifting 
the  responsibility  to  the  city.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  St.  Louis  found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  appropriate 
$9,OOO  a  year  for  the  care  of  foundlings,  as  the  number  of 
abandoned  children  had  been  so  materially  reduced  that  the 
expenditure  for  care  could  be  met  from  our  regular  appro-  j 
priation.  Two  of  the  foundling  homes  became  maternity 
homes  and  the  city  institution  for  dependent  children  later 
went  out  of  existence. 

Equally  enlightening  experience  resulted  from  the  plan, 
initiated  by  the  board  and  the  hospital  commissioner,  of 
having  all  foundlings  taken  to  the  City  Hospital.  The  chief 
of  police  was  notified  of  the  new  arrangement;  the  first 
baby  abandoned  was  promptly  taken  to  the  City  Hospital 
and  a  police  report  was  filed  with  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians.  The  case  was  assigned  for  investigation  to  a 
social  worker  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians.  When 
the  social  service  department  of  the  City  Hospital  was  in- 
formed of  the  facts  in  the  report,  the  social  service  worker 
in  the  maternity  ward  identified  the  child  immediately. 
"The  baby  is  Thomas  Jenkins,  born  at  the  City  Hospital  on 
October  3,"  she  reported.  "I  placed  the  mother  and  her  1 
baby  just  two  days  ago  and  made  definite  plans  for  her; 
she  seemed  to  want  to  keep  her  baby,  but  some  one  must 
have  persuaded  her  to  do  otherwise."  The  social  worker 
from  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  accompanied  by 
the  worker  from  the  City  Hospital,  visited  addresses  which 
had  been  furnished  by  the  mother  while  she  was  a  patient 
in  the  hospital.  The  mother  was  found  to  be  greatly  dis- 
tressed ;  her  act,  she  said,  had  been  impulsive  and  she  was 
anxious  to  have  her  baby  returned  to  her.  The  social  service 
worker  from  the  City  Hospital  again  planned  for  the  mother 
and  her  baby  and  the  case  continued  under  her  super- 
vision. 

Since  that  first  case,  many  have  ended  in  this  way ;  but 
there  have  been  others  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  find 
the  mother  after  the  social  workers  at  the  hospital  had 
identified  the  baby,  and  to  break  through  the  baffling  mystery 
which  traditionally  enshrouds  the  antecedents  of  a  found- 
ling. Even  though  the  mother  cannot  be  found,  the  identifi- 
cation is  important  because  it  gives  some  fragment  at  least  of 
social  history  for  the  baby.  The  babies  that  did  not  prove 
to  be  City  Hospital  babies  have  been  few  indeed. 
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Babies  retained  in  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  are  first  placed  in  boarding  homes,  one  baby  to 
a  foster  mother,  and  as  soon  as  possible  transferred  to  free 
homes  with  tentative  adoption.  The  waiting  list  for  babies 
for  adoption  is  always  a  long  one. 

In  1916,  eleven  foundlings  were  committed  during  the 
year;  in  1917,  seven  were  committed;  in  1918,  eight;  in 
1919,  fourteen;  in  1920,  twenty-one;  in  1921,  twenty- 
seven;  in  1922,  five;  to  October  first  of  1923  there  have 
been  three.  Instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  a  source  of  con- 
siderable expense,  foundlings  in  St.  Louis  are  now  so  few 
in  number  and  so  easy  to  place  that  they  are  the  least  of 
our  problems:  constructive  social  service  pays. 

EMMA  C.  PUSCHXER 

A   Lariat   For   Opportunity 

THE  Boston  Continuation  School  authorities,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  reasons  why  4,469  boys  and 
3,112  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  went  to  work 
in  1921-1922,  conducted  a  census  of  boys  and  girls  in  at- 
tendance during  a  certain  week  in  May  1922. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  revealed  that  of  the  2,947 
children  who  replied,  1,652  left  because  of  financial  pres- 
sure in  their  homes,  725  gave  unsatisfactory  school  experi- 
ence as  their  reason,  392  had  a  reason  which  related  to  the 
personal  feeling  of  the  child  or  its  parent  and  only  178  left 
because  they  had  been  attracted  by  a  desirable  opening  in 
industry  or  business.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  1,699  boys 
and  61.6  per  cent  of  the  1,248  girls  had  left  school  because 
of  financial  pressure:  8.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  2.9 
per  cent  of  the  girls  left  because  they  saw  a  good  opportunity 
for  them  to  start  to  work. 

The  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  this  census  was  that 
over  one-half — 56  per  cent  of  these  children — left  because 
of  financial  pressure  in  the  home.  Assuming  that  the  causes 
for  leaving  school  given  by  this  group  were  typical  for  all 
children  between  14  and  16  who  left  school  during  the  entire 
year,  we  may  reasonably  estimate  that  2,324  boys  and  1,917 
girls,  or  a  total  of  4,241,  would  have  continued  with  their 
education  had  financial  assistance  been  provided. 

The  Boston  Rotary  Club,  the  English  High  School,  the 
Girls'  High  School,  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  the  Jewish 
Children's  Aid  Society,  and  the  Boston  Provident  Associa- 
tion have  a  definite  policy  of  granting  educational  subsidies 
to  children  of  grammar  and  high  school  age.  Other  agencies 
giving  family  relief  often  enable  children  to  remain  in  school 
for  longer  periods.  The  Xewton  Welfare  Bureau,  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston,  the  Brookline  Friendly 
Society  and  the  Cambridge  Welfare  Society  reported  that 
their  family  relief  policies  had  often  kept  children  in  school. 
In  addition  to  these  agencies,  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  has  a  fund  raised  by  students  and  teachers  through 
candy  sales,  plays  or  other  activities,  which  is  distributed  to 
needy  students  for  carfares,  lunches,  clothes,  and  other  minor 
needs.  In  1922  the  total  amount  of  aid  to  six  pupils  was 
but  ?28.8o.  Though  this  fund,  like  a  somewhat  similar 
one  of  the  English  High  School,  may  keep  a  child  in  school 
by  paying  an  oculist  or  a  dentist  bill,  it  is.  like  those  of  the 
welfare  agencies,  more  in  the  nature  of  general  relief  than 
of  a  definite  educational  subsidy.  The  approximate  amount 
available  in  1922,  then,  was  $36.940  administered  by  the  six 
agencies  granting  definite  educational  subsidies. 


While  the  general  policies  of  these  agencies  are  liberal — 
the  Jewish  Society  even  not  barring  Gentile  applicants  who 
can  get  no  other  aid — all  of  them  require  good  character 
and  good  scholarship  except  the  Overseers,  who  administer 
a  fund  under  provisions  of  a  will  which  limits  assistance  to 
"average  students"  who  are  orphans  or  half  orphans  under 
14  years  of  age.  Of  the  others,  all  but  the  Provident  Asso- 
ciation are  restricted  to  high  school  children,  the  Rotary 
and  English  High  School  to  boys  of  that  age,  the  Girls' 
High  School  to  girls,  and  the  Jewish  Children's  Aid  to 
those  of  either  sex.  The  Provident  Association  has  no  age 
limit,  and  makes  grants  to  both  boys  and  girls. 

All  of  the  subsidized  children  are  supervised  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  funds,  either  through  school  or  family 
visitors  provided  by  the  organizations.  Only  the  Girls' 
High  School  and  the  English  High  School  funds  are  dis- 
bursed directly  to  the  student.  The  payments  in  other  case^ 
are  made  to  the  child's  parent,  guardian  or  creditor.  Each 
agency  continues  assistance  only  during  the  period  of  need; 
and  as  long  as  the  child's  scholarship  remains  high. 

Mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children  are  eligible 
for  aid  from  only  three  of  the  agencies,  the  Jewish  Chil- 
dren's Aid,  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  the  Boston  Provident 
Association.  Such  aid  is  granted  to  comparatively  few  chil- 
dren and  is  very  decidedly  an  exception  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  associations. 

Assistance  from  two  of  the  six  funds  is  granted  as 
loans.  Although  promissory  notes  are  taken  from  the  bor- 
rowers, collection  is  not  strictly  enforced.  The  general 
feeling  on  this  question  is  that  minors  should  not  have  future 
earning  capacity  mortgaged  for  an  elementary  education. 


Amount  and  Sources  of  Funds  Available 

in  Boston  for  Children's  Educational 

Subsidies,   1922. 
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Total 836.940 

Boston  Rotary  Club 
Members'     voluntary 
contributions    25,000 

English  High  School 
Voluntary      contribu- 
tions     

Boston  Provident 

Endowment,  contribu- 
tions, special  drives. . 

Overseers  of  Poor 
Endowment    of    John 
Boylston   6.720 

Girls'  High  School 
Voluntary       contribu- 
tions    from     teachers 
and  alumni 

Jewish    Children's    Aid 

Society 

Voluntary  contribu- 
tions, special  drives, 
dues,  etc 2.000 
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The  accompanying  table  presents  some  details  of  funds 
available  in  Boston.  Lack  of  data  prevents  the  determination 
of  anything  but  an  average  per  capita  grant ;  but  it  is  known 
that  actual  grants  range  from  $40  to  $400  per  capita  per 
year,  depending  on  the  funds  available  and  the  need  of  the 
individual,  and  may  be  granted  for  only  a  month  or  two, 
or  be  continued  for  a  series  of  three,  and  possibly  four 
years. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Rotary  Club  contributes  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  total  funds  available.  This  organiza- 
tion has  found  here  a  field  which  it  considers  worthy  of  its 
interest  and  help,  and  is  trying  to  establish  "the  great 
idea" — as  it  is  called — on  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
scale. 

But  with  all  the  efforts  of  these  half  dozen  agencies,  only 
147  children  were  aided  in  one  year,  whereas  over  4,000  left 
school  because  of  a  lack  of  resources  to  carry  them  through 
the  sixteenth  year.  Obviously  more  funds  are  needed ;  and 
they  should  be  administered  with  the  assistance  of  some  cen- 
tralized agency  in  touch  with  all  children  who  leave  school 
because  of  a  lack  of  economic  resources.  The  Working  Cer- 
tificate Office  and  the  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  would  be 
the  logical  existing  agencies  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  organizations  with  funds  to  contribute  to 
this  purpose.  LOUISE  A.  SCHLICHTING 


What  About  the  Half  Million? 

WHEN  special  needs — such  as  that  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding article — and  unspent  accumulations  of  capital 
left  behind  by  generous  people  now  long  dead  are  found  side 
by  side  in  the  same  city,  the  problem  of  the  dead  hand  is 
a  disheartening  one.  The  Boston  Finance  Commission, 
some  months  ago,  retained  E.  Frances  O'Neill,  formerly  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Providence  Society  for  Organizing 
Charities,  with  a  staff  of  assistants,  to  study  the  work  of 
the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare.  The  findings  of  these 
investigators  in  connection  with  public  bequests  are  perti- 
nent : 

As  early  as  1701  and  as  recently  as  1901,  charitably  inclined 
persons  have  provided  in  their  will  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
in  the  City  of  Boston.  There  are  now  seventeen  of  these 
funds,  with  accumulated  income,  amounting  to  about  $l,OOO,OOO> 
the  annual  income  from  the  whole  amounting  to  about  $40,000. 
The  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare  have  the  custody  of  these 
funds  and  the  duty  of  distributing  the  income  as  directed  by 
the  testators. 

As  a  result  of  a  theory  adopted  by  the  overseers  long  ago 
and  continued  to  the  present  day,  these  trust  funds  are  dis- 
tributed in  semiannual  lump  sums,  for  the  most  part  to  persons 
who  would  probably  not  apply  for  aid  from  the  city  but  who 
are  glad  to  accept  aid  from  the  income  of  such  bequests.  The 
overseers  endeavor  to  distribute  the  income  from  these  trust 
funds  to  such  persons,  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
exhaust  the  entire  income.  As  a  result  the  income  from  these 
trust  funds  has  accumulated  to  an  amount  nearly  as  great  as 
the  trust  funds. 

While  the  commission  does  not  criticise  the  selections  made 
in  accordance  with  this  theory,  it  believes  that  when  those 
selected  in  the  manner  described  are  not  sufficient  in  number 
to  make  use  of  the  entire  income  from  the  trust  funds,  the 
balance  of  the  income  should  be  dispensed  by  the  overseers  ts 
other  persons  who  are  eligible  under  the  provisions  of  the  trust. 
In  most  cases  these  provisions  are  broad  enough  to  permit  the 
overseers  expend  annually  the  entire  income.  The  income 
from  these  trusts  has  been  accumulated  for  many  years,  until 
it  now  amounts  to  $428,593.38.  In  some  cases  the  accumulated 


income  exceeds  the  original  bequest.  It  is  clear  that  the  over- 
seers have  no  right  to  permit  the  accumulation  of  income  from 
these  trust  funds  when  there  are  persons  eligible  to  receive  it. 
To  an  appreciable  extent  annually  the  expenditures  of  the  over- 
seers from  the  public  treasury  would  be  decreased  if  th;  entire 
income  from  these  trust  funds  was  expended. 

The  Finance  Commission  at  this  time  does  not  recommend 
the  expenditure  of  accumulated  income,  but  believes  that  no 
further  accumulation  of  income  should  be  allowed  when  such 
income  can  be  legally  distributed,  and  that  all  income  from 
trust  funds  and  from  income  already  accumulated  should  be 
distributed  annually. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  bequest  of  this  sort  noted  by 
the  investigators  was  dated  in  1901.  In  1915  the  Perma- 
nent Charity  Fund  of  Boston  was  organized,  and  among 
all  the  community  trusts  or  foundations  this  has  now  the 
largest  actual  capital  and  present  income.  Its  trustees  are 
spending  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

This  organization  and  others  of  its  kind,  now  operating  or 
ready  to  operate  in  many  cities,  offer  a  way  whereby 
testators  of  the  present  may  avoid  the  possibility  that  their 
bequests  for  public  uses  will  become  obsolete.  In  the  mean- 
time, nearly  half  a  million  dollars  in  Boston  lies  idle. 


HOW  TO  ELIMINATE  the  dishonest  lawyer  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  H.  C.  Horack  of  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Iowa  Law  Bulletin.  After  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  present  method 
by  which  responsibility  for  initiating  disbarment  proceedings 
devolves  upon  a  committee  of  the  bar  association,  Mr.  Horack 
suggests  that  this  duty  should  be  assigned  to  the  office  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state.  As  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  as  an  official  somewhat  removed  from  local  influ- 
ence, the  attorney-general  could  do  what  no  lawyer  in  private 
practice  can  undertake  without  great  hazard  to  himself.  The 
state  supreme  court  is  the  preferred  tribunal  before  which 
these  cases  should  come. 

THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  of  Social  Economy  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction  last  winter  when  the  legislature  neglected 
to  make  a  direct  appropriation  for  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  school.  The  legislature  had  without  any  warning 
whatsoever  begun  to  cut  off  extension  work  carried  on  by  the 
university  outside  of  Columbia,  Missouri.  However,  a  way 
was  found  of  continuing  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  university 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  no  general  change  in  the  plans 
of  the  school.  It  will  continue  this  coming  year  to  give  both 
the  regular  course  in  social  service  and  to  conduct  the  course 
in  public  health  nursing.  In  fact  the  school  is  expanding  its 
work  so  as  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  the  field  of 
psychiatric  and  medical  social  service  work.  It  also  will  be 
enabled  to  give  a  half  year's  course  in  recreation  and  neighbor- 
hood work.  In  this  field  it  will  be  assisted  by  the  Division  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  school  has  been  enabled  to  expand  its  opportunity  for 
training  of  public  health  nurses  and  will  offer  a  larger  and 
broader  course  than  before.  In  addition  to  an  emergency 
course  of  four  months,  a  full  year's  work  in  public  health  nurs- 
ing will  now  be  given.  By  means  of  a  happy  arrangement  with 
the  Public  Health  Training  Center  it  has  become  possible  to 
provide  field  work  in  a  selected  district  and  under  especially 
favorable  conditions  for  teaching  purposes.  The  expression  of! 
sentiment  in  St.  Louis  afer  the  action  of  the  legislature  has; 
greatly  encouraged  the  friends  of  training  for  social  work. 
An  advisory  committee  composed  of  St.  Louis  citizens  has  been  i 
appointed  by  the  state  university  so  that  the  interests  of  rain-i 
ing  may  be  better  safeguarded  in  the  future. 


COMMUNITIES 


A  Priority  Scale  for  Social  Work 


WHEN    many    kinds 
of    social    work    arc 
clamoring      at      the 
same   time   for  sup- 
port, which  comes  first  ?     Which 
is   of  the   most  worth?   It  would 
seem    foolhardy    to    answer    this 
question   except   for  the   fact  that 
res  of  centrally  financed  or 
community  chest  cities,   this  ques- 
tion has  to  be  answered  by  budget 
committees,    capital    account    com-  .^^=^^=====, 

mittees,  and  others  who  are  res- 
ponsible for  the  distribution  of  funds.  Hence  I  am  suggest- 
ings  six  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  determining 
the  relative  importance  or  urgency  of  different  kinds  of  social 
work,  or  different  specific  social  work  projects  in  a  given 
city  at  a  given  rime. 

These  suggestions  do  not  presume  to  cover  all  of  the 
factors  that  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Consideration  of 
these  will  doubtless  elicit  other  suggestions.  Furthermore, 
it  is  evident  that  no  decision  can  be  made  in  the  light  of  a 
single  factor  without  bearing  in  mind  the  other  factors  as 
well. 

1.  Relath-e  size  of  group  of  people  to  be  helped  by  the 
different    social    work    activities    in    consideration.      Other 
things  being  equal,  an  agency  reaching  a  thousand  people  is 
more  worthy  of  support  than  an  agency  reaching  a  hundred 
people.     Needless  to  say,  other  things  never  are  equal,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  the  number  of  people 
in  need  who  are  helped  by  a  given  social  work  project  has 
to  be  considered. 

2.  The  relative  future  service  =^^==^^^ 
to    the    community    of    the    group 

helped  by  the  different  social  work 
activities.  For  instance,  an  in- 
stitution for  the  young  which  han- 
dles a  hundred  children  is  benefit- 
ing a  group  which  will  give  a 
larger  future  service  to  the  com- 
munity than  an  institution  which 
takes  care  of  a  hundred  old  people. 
As  an  old  teacher  once  said,  ''Any- 
body who  works  with  children 
works  on  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever."  Children's  institutions, 
playgrounds,  the  V.  M.  C.  A., 
the  V.  W.  C.  A..  Boy  Scouts, 


To  answer  fully  the  question  which  Mr. 
Haynes  tackles  here  would  take  an  encycloped- 
ist, a  cosmic  philosopher  and  a  super-diplomat, 
working  together  as  closely  as  three  Siamese 
tii'ins.  Mr.  Haynes  it  merely  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  of  the  people  who  deal  with  the 
problems  of  community  effort  through  the 
medium  of  the  city-wide  federation.  What  he 
offers  here  is  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb  procedure. 
Perhaps  your  thumb  works  differently,  if  so, 
write  and  tell  The  Survey  how  you  would 
answer  the  question  "Which  cause  comes  first?' 


SOCIAL    FINANCE 

\ext  mor.th  Mr.  \orton  resumes  his  dis- 
cussion of  The  Bill  for  Benevolence,  taking  up 
the  first  of  four  ways  to  pay  the  bill,  namely, 

THE    VOLUNTARY    GIFT 

Later,  Robert  W.  Kelso  will  probe  into  a 
puzzling  and  little-known  situation — the  actual 
present-day  trend  in  philanthropic  giving  in  an 
old  city  where  the  charity  tradition  runs  deep — 
an  article  answering  the  question 

HOW    FARES    BOSTON? 


capped  by  being  hard  of  hearing 
may  be  greater  than  the  number 
of  those  handicapped  by  blindness, 
but  the  hard  of  hearing  may  be 
better  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, so  that  if  the  blind  are  not 
cared  for  the  future  expense  to  the 
community  will  be  greater  than  if 
the  hard  of  hearing  are  not  cared 
for.  Probably  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  shadow  of  future 
^==^=^___  expense  to  the  community  are  to 

be  found  in  the  field  of  care  or 

the  failure  of  care  for  the  feeble-minded  and  mentally  sub- 
normal of  other  grades.  This  regard  for  the  future  expense 
to  the  community  if  work  is  not  done  is  the  basis  of  support 
of  all  preventive  agencies.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  learn 
whether  "preventive"  social  work  really  prevents,  or  whether 
we  are  gaily  gambling  in  futures. 

4-  The  relatrce  influence  on  the  group  helped  of  the 
service  rendered  by  different  social  work  activities.  Medical 
treatment,  on  which  life  depends,  is,  for  example,  more  ur- 
gent than  the  care  of  cultural  values.  If  a  man  has  to  have 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  it  is  more  important  that  a 
place  be  provided  where  this  operation  can  be  performed 
with  a  fair  chance  of  success  than  that  the  man  should  have 
a  chance  to  enjoy  a  concert.  On  the  other  hand,  character 
building  activities  are  more  urgent  in  the  priority  scale  than 
the  furnishing  of  certain  refinements  of  physical  care,  be- 
cause on  habits  of  character  depend  future  uses  of  opportun- 
ity and  future  independence  of  need  of  care  from  the  com- 
munity. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are 
based  on  certain  fundamental  con- 
siderations. The  two  suggestions 
which  are  to  follow  are  based  on 
certain  immediate  and  changing 
considerations. 

5.  The  relative  chances  of  get- 
ting the  financing  of  a  given  social 
work  activity  on  other  than  a 
philanthropic  basis,  i.  e.,  on  taxa- 
tion or  on  a  self-supporting  co- 
operative basis  or  even  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  In  many  cities, 
private  philanthropy  is  being  chok- 
ed by  certain  routine  activities 
which  should  be  carried  by  the 


Girl  Scouts  and  similar  organizations  all  have  a  relatively  city,  the  schools  or  the  county.  Not  only  is  this  unjust,  be- 
high  value  because  of  the  future  service  of  the  group  which  cause  part  of  the  community  is  subjected  to  an  additional, 
they  help.  voluntary  tax  to  make  up  for  the  delinquencies  of  what 
3.  The  relative  future  expense  to  the  community,  if  the  should  be  carried  by  a  tax  upon  all,  but  this  overloading  of 
different  groups  helped  by  the  different  social  work  projects  philanthropic  agencies  with  routine  activities  is  preventing 
are  not  cared  for.  For  instance,  the  number  of  those  handi-  them  from  performing  the  service  to  the  communitv  in 
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experiment,  standard-raising  and  detection  of  preventive 
methods,  which  is  frequently  the  unique  contribution  of 
private  philanthropy.  All  such  standard-raising,  prevention- 
detecting  work  which  can  be  done  on  public  funds  is  most 
welcome,  but  practical  experience  has  shown  that  usually 
public  agencies  have  to  depend  on  private  agencies  for  the 
initial  development  of  such  activities.  It  is  not  until  an 
activity  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated  as  worth  while 
to  all  of  the  people  that  its  general  support  through  taxation 
is  possible. 

In  the  field  of  recreation  the  foreign-born  have  furnished 
some  very  enlightening  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done 
on  a  cooperative  self-support  basis.  Whether  medical  and 
hospital  service  on  this  basis  is  possible,  for  those  above  the 
mere  subsistence  line  but  with  small  incomes,  has  become— 
with  the  increased  demand  for  medical  service  growing  out 
of  the  emphasis  on  prevention — one  of  the  major  problems 
of  social  work.  Ten  years  ago  vacation  savings  associations 
were  important  philanthropies.  Now  the  thrift  promotion 
methods  of  most  of  our  banks  and  trust  companies  make 
such  efforts  on  a  philanthropic  basis  unnecessary. 

If  a  piece  of  social  work,  then,  stands  a  fair  chance  of 
being  supported  on  other  than  philanthropic  funds  it  should 
not  be  put  as  high  up  in  the  scale  of  relative  urgency  as  an 
activity  which  is  also  needed,  as  judged  by  the  first  four 
factors,  but  which  does  not  stand  as  good  a  chance  of  support 
by  other  methods. 

6.  The  relative  efficiency  of  use  of  the  facilities  provided 
for  different  social  work  activities.  An  agency  may  be  very 
much  needed,  but  its  efficiency  may  be  so  poor  that  the 
community  is  not  justified  in  providing  for  formal  expan- 
sion, nor  in  some  cases  for  continuing  the  work,  until  there 
has  been  a  thorough  house-cleaning.  Our  chief  care  here 
must  be  to  see  that  efficiency  is  judged  by  effectiveness  in 
reaching  the  objects  of  that  particular  piece  of  social  work 
and  not  by  some  shallow  analogy  with  a  business  which 
has  other  objections. 

ROWLAND  HAYNES 

Studying  Religion  at  Work 

IN  no  field  is  there  a  greater  diversity  of  tenaciously  held 
opinion  than  in  that  of  organized  religion.  For  three 
years  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Surveys — an 
agency  entirely  without  denominational  or  ecclesiastical 
affiliations — has  been  seeking  to  examine  in  turn  the  bases 
of  some  commonly  held  opinions,  and  to  demonstrate  their 
accuracy  or  the  reverse.  Its  aim  is  to  combine  scientific 
methods  of  study  with  the  religious  motive,  and  hence  it 
undertakes  only  projects  dealing  with  conditions  in  the  life 
of  society  that  in  important  ways  affect  or  are  affected  by 
organized  religion.  'Broadly  speaking,  it  has  defined  its  job 
as  including  any  project  of  investigation  which  seeks  funda- 
mental principles,  undiscovered  facts,  or  new  or  improved 
methods  of  social  and  religious  value,  provided  the  pro- 
ject can  be  brought  within  the  field  of  a  scientific  survey 
or  of  scientific  research. 

The  hope  of  the  committee,  which  has  now  changed  its 
name  to  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research,  is  that 
it  will  be  able  gradually  to  build  up  a  body  of  incontro- 
vertible facts  which  will  serve  all  churches  alike — especially 
all  Protestant  churches — as  a  basis  for  formulating  pro- 
grams of  action.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  will 


Woodcut  by  J.  J.  Lankes 


remain  unchanged,  and  the  institute  will  carry  to  comple- 
tion the  unfinished  projects  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
initiating  new  studies.  The  personnel  of  the  governing 
body  is  also  unchanged :  John  R.  Mott  is  chairman,  Ernest 
D.  Burton,  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  James  L.  Barton,  W.  H. 
P.  Faunce  and  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  are  the  directors; 
Galen  M.  Fisher  is  executive  secretary. 

Whenever  a  survey  or  research  undertaking  clears  the  way 
for   a   program   of  community   action,    the    institute   stands  : 
ready  to  cooperate  with  other  interested  organizations  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  such  a  program.     In  some  instances,  too, 
it  cooperates  with  interested  groups  in  furthering  the  study ! 
itself.     For  example,  a  survey  of  Orientals  on  the  Pacific  1 
Coast  is  now  being  made  on  this  basis,  representative  lead- 1 
ers  in  the  coast  states  and  British  Columbia  having  asked  the 
institute's  help.     Dr.  Robert  E.  Park  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  been  called  in  as  the  research  director  of  this 
study.     The  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel  and  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  are  sharing  with  the  institute 
the  task  of  preparing  a  World  Missionary  Atlas,  now  near- 
ing  completion. 

But  the  institute  usually  works  independently  in  its  sur- 
veys and  research.  Thus  far  its  studies  have  been  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  phases  of  rural  religious  life,  of  religious 
education,  and  of  the  problem  of  the  city  church.  Of  its 
eighteen  projects,  completed  or  under  way,  five  were  begun 
by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  and  left  incomplete 
at  the  time  of  its  dissolution. 

One  of  these  was  the  Indiana  Survey  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, of  which  Walter  S.  Athearn,  dean  of  the  School  ofr 
Religious  Education  and  Social  Service  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity, was  the  director.  The  objectives  were  to  gather  a 
body  of  vital,  comparable  facts  that  would  guide  in  build- 
ing national,  state  and  denominational  programs  of  religious 
education ;  to  develop  a  body  of  standardized  technique, 
norms,  tests,  standards,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  new  and 
better  method  of  measuring  and  directing  the  processes  of 
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religious  education;    and  to  develop  standardized  methods 
for  guiding  local   churches   and   communities   in   surve;. 
conditions,    building   programs,    testing    results    and    deter- 
mining budgets. 

The  first  volume  of  the  report,  The  Religious  Education 
of  Protestants  in  an  American  Commonwealth  [briefly  re- 
viewed on  p.  353  j  a  book  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  con- 
taining factual  data,  conclusions  and  recommendations,  was 
recently  published  through  the  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
and  the  institute  has  in  the  press  the  two  additional  volumes 
required  to  present  the  rest  of  the  report. 

The  other  projects  taken  over  incomplete  from  the  Inter- 
church  were  a  study  of  social,  economic  and  religious  con- 
ditions in  the  161  reservations  and  among  many  scattered 
bands  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  com- 
pleted and  published  as  The  Red  Man  in  the  United 
States;  intensive  regional  surveys  of  town  and  country 
churches  in  twenty-five  representative  counties,  made  under 
the  direction  of  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner;  a  social  and  relig- 
ious survey  of  St.  Louis;  and  a  study  of  the  education  of 
Protestant  ministers  based  on  a  survey  of  160  theological 
seminaries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  Robert 
L.  Kelly  as  the  director. 

Closely  related  to  the  regional  town  and  country  surveys 
are  church  and  community  surveys  in  three  counties,  Salem 
in  New  Jersey.  Pend  Oreille  in  Washington  and  Sedgwick 
in  Kansas,  all  made  under  Mr.  Brunner's  direction.  The 
reports  of  these  last,  together  with  the  seven  separate  original 
survey  reports  and  a  summary  volume,  were  published  by 
the  committee,  while  a  final  volume  containing  graphic  and 
statistical  material,  soon  to  be  put  out  by  the  institute,  will 
complete  a  twelve-volume  series. 

Along  quite  different  lines  was  a  study,  planned  and  car- 
ried out  under  Mr.  Brunner's  direction,  of  the  factors  of 
success  of  certain  concededly  successful  country  churches. 
Two  volumes  were  published — Churches  of  Distinction  in 
Town  and  Country  and  Tested  Methods  in  Town  and 
Country  Churches.  The  first  tells  in  text  and  illustration 
the  life-stories  of  fourteen  of  the  forty  most  successful  rural 
churches  in  the  United  States  selected  by  denominational 
officials  for  the  purpose  of  the  study.  In  the  second  volume, 
intended  as  a  textbook  of  effective  rural  ministry,  the 
methods  employed  in  the  forty  churches  are  treated 
topically. 

An  example  of  the  other  extreme,  so  far  as  method  is 
concerned,  is  furnished  by  a  comparative  study  of  rural 
churches  made  by  C.  Luther  Fry.  This  investigation,  which 
will  be  ready  for  publication  early  in  the  new  year,  is  an 
attempt  to  discover  some  of  the  tendencies  or  "laws"  that 
govern  the  rural  Protestant  churches.  The  study  first  at- 
tempts to  develop  a  new  yardstick  for  measuring  churches. 
Instead  of  comparing  them  on  the  basis  of  money  or  mem- 
bership, which  have  been  the  comparative  standards  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  past,  the  investigation  builds  up  a 
new  unit  of  measurement  based  upon  contributions  of  time 
to  the  church.  The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  in 
certain  important  respects  this  is  a  more  accurate  basis  of 
comparison  than  are  money  or  membership  figures.  The 
study  then  aims,  contrasting  different  groups  of  churches,  to 
discover  some  of  the  tendencies  that  operate  in  the  rural 
church  field. 

The  institute  is  also  engaged  in  two  other  studies  in  the 
rural  field.  One,  under  the  direction  of  H.  Paul  Douglass, 
is  concerned  with  the  interrelations  of  various  non-ecclesi- 


astical religious  agencies;  while  the  other,  directed  by  Mr. 
Brunner,  is  a  survey  of  a  number  of  villages  in  their  social- 
religious  aspects;  in  this  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
cooperating. 

In  the  city  field,  Mr.  Douglass  is  making  a  statistical 
study  of  a  brief  schedule  obtained  for  1,000  churches  in 
cities  of  more  than  IOO,OOO  population,  as  a  first  step  to- 
ward a  national  generalization  about  the  city  church  in  its 
historic  evolution,  present  organization  and  program  and 
significant  trends.  A  survey  of  socio-religious  conditions 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  recently  concluded  under  Mr. 
Douglass"  direction. 

Extending  its  work  in  the  study  of  religious  education, 
the  institute  has  undertaken  at  the  request  of  religious  lead- 
ers, colored  and  white,  a  survey  of  Negro  theological  semi- 
naries and  religious  training  schools.  Mr.  Kelly  and  Prof. 
H.  H.  Long  are  the  directors  of  this  project.  An  inde- 
pendent study,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Rugh,  is  also  being  made  of  both  the  official  and  the  volun- 
teer religious  activities  and  influences  affecting  students  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  reaction  of  students  to  these  activities  and  influences, 

STAXLEY  WENT 

They  See  it  in   the    Paper 

HE  newspapers  developed  long  ago  a  technique  of  mak- 
•*•  ing  friends  with  special  groups  of  readers  and  pari 
passu  making  money  from  special  groups  of  advertisers. 
Every  city  daily  has  its  dramatic  section,  with  reviews  and 
theatre  advertising ;  its  book  section  with  book  copy  and  pub- 
lishers' announcements;  its  real  estate  gossip  and  advertise- 
ments; its  financial  pages  with  market  quotations  alongside 
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the  space  bought  by  banks  and  brokers ;  even  its  church  news 
and  notices.  But  the  Boston  Herald  is  the  first  large  news- 
paper to  apply  the  same  formula  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
folks  in  town  who  are  interested — or  who  may  be  led  to 
become  so — in  social  welfare. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  social  agencies  by  and 
large  have  made  little  effort  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
paid  newspaper  advertising.  Some  of  the  great  national 
drives,  most  of  the  community  chests,  and  a  scattered  few 
among  individual  agencies,  have  been  represented  in  large- 
space  campaigns,  but  it  remained  for  the  Boston  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  to  promote  deliberately  the  simultaneous 
advertising  of  many  local  philanthropic  projects. 

These  converging  motives — the  desire  of  the  newspaper 
to  contribute  to  the  general  good,  and  to  secure  the  good- 
will of  an  influential  group  of  readers,  and  the  desire  of 
the  agencies,  in  council,  to  get  their  work  better  known  to  a 
wider  public — have  combined  to  produce  the  weekly  Social 
Welfare  page  of  the  Saturday  morning  Herald,  a  sample  of 
which  is  here  shown  in  miniature.  The  Herald  offers  to 
any  social  agency  in  Boston  the  privilege  of  buying  advertis- 
ing space  in  this  issue  at  half  commercial  rates.  It  offers 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  the  free  use — without  edi- 
torial rewriting — of  a  box  two  columns  wide  and  six  inches 
deep,  which  the  council  is  using  to  drive  home  in  informal 
"talks"  a  series  of  fundamental  ideas,  such  as  the  significance 
of  mental  hygiene,  the  importance  of  good  housing  in  pre- 
venting disease,  and  the  real  meaning  of  Americanization. 
The  Herald  agrees  further  to  carry  on  the  same  page  a 
reasonable  amount  of  reading  copy  about  the  work  of  in- 
dividual agencies  or  fresh  developments  in  Boston  social 
work  generally. 

The  council  acts  as  a  sort  of  informal  shepherd  for  the 
social  agencies  which  participate  in  this  agreement,  urging 
them  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  plan,  but  leaving  the  actual 
purchase  and  use  of  space  entirely  to  the  individual  organ- 
ization. It  does  ask  that  those  which  are  members  of  the 
council  indicate  that  fact  in  their  advertisements.  This  re- 
quest, which  has  been  very  generally  followed,  tends  natural- 
ly to  set  up  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  agencies  which 
meet  the  council's  standards  and  those  which  do  not  and 
thus  contributes  directly  to  the  education  of  the  public. 
Incidentally  the  use  made  of  advertising  space  in  recent 
issues  suggests  that  few  agencies  have  as  yet  learned  how  to 
advertise:  most  of  the  copy  is  conventional  and  typo- 
graphically undistinguished. 

Robert  W.  Kelso,  executive  secretary  of  the  council,  who 
suggested  the  plan,  is  frank  in  saying  that  it  is  still  in  an 
experimental  stage,  but  adds: 

Slowly  and  surely  we  are  landing  the  principle  that  social 
agencies  should  approach  the  public  jointly  on  a  basis  of  in- 
telligent interpretation  of  the  field  of  work.  If  the  public  once 
understands  social  work  the  problem  of  its  support  is  reasonably 
well  solved,  and  the  necessity  for  high  efficiency  and  careful 
thinking  toward  a  united  program  is  established. 

The  page  as  it  now  stands  is  the  first  stage  in  our  develop- 
ment. The  next  stage  will  be  the  elimination  of  competitive 
advertising.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  sympathetic  appeal  shall 
he  given  up.  It  cannot  be.  It  should  not  be  if  it  could.  I  mean 
that  agencies  working  in  the  same  field  in  the  same  city  should 
not  be  pushing  and  tugging  and  pulling  at  each  other  like  little 
boys  scrambling  for  a  cent.  They  should  present  their  case 
in  sufficiently  dignified  ways  so  far  as  their  individual  identity 
is  concerned  and  should  act  together  as  a  profession  of  social 
service,  making  an  earnest  and  intelligent  appeal  to  the  reason 
as  well  as  to  the  heart  of  the  public. 


The  generosity  of  the  Herald  and  the  initiative  of  the 
council  are  producing  an  experiment  which — even  if  it  never 
gets  to  the  devoutly-to-be-wished  second  stage  for  which  Mr. 
Kelso  hopes —  should  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
bring  the  public  into  effective  contact  with  organized  social 
work. 

How  the   Facts   Did   It 


VOTE  "YES"! 

PROTECT 

The  Insane 

Feebleminded 

Crippled  Children 

Epileptics,  and 

Curable  Cases  of  TuberculousI 

REMEMBER  the  Ward'*  Uland  Fir* 
Twenty-five  persons  died 
Don't  let  it  happen  again 


VOTE   "YES" 


the  ghost  of  a 
chance,"  said  seasoned 
politicians  when  the  New  York 
state  legislature  passed  a  bill 
putting  up  to  the  voters  a 
$50,000,000  bond  issue  to  pro- 
vide new  buildings  for  the  in- 
sane, feeble-minded,  crippled 
children,  and  other  wards  of 
the  state.  Money  was  hard 
enough  to  get  for  anything; 
with  a  bonus  proposition  on  the 
ballot  was  it  likely  that  voters 
going  to  be  persuaded 
and  little  understood  a 


were 

to  vote  a  huge  sum  for  so  dreary 
purpose  as  state  institutions,  where  individually  they  stood 
to  gain  little  or  nothing  ?  In  the  creed  of  the  ordinary  voter, 
where  money  is  involved,  in  case  of  doubt,  vote  no. 

Eight  weeks  of  hard  work,  and  a  little  more  than  $14,000 
sold  proposition  No.  i  to  the  voters  of  New  York  state 
by  a  majority  which  probably  will  reach  Soo.ooo  when  all 
the  returns  are  in.  Overcrowding  and  the  fire  hazards  of 
New  York  state  institutions  have  long  been  a  crying  shame 
to  the  people  who  knew  about  them.  A  disastrous  fire  last 
winter,  which  cost  the  lives  of  twenty-five  patients  and 
keepers  at  Ward's  Island,  gave  an  emotional  leverage  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  situation.  A  few  days  after  the  fire 
Governor  Smith  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature,  reciting 
the  facts ;  the  legislature  passed  the  bill,  putting  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  bond  issue  before  the  voters.  At  last  the  solution 
was  in  sight,  if  only  the  voters  could  be  educated  to  realize 
this  elementary  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  most  helpless 
of  her  citizens,  and  so  to  vote  away  their  own  money  to 
fulfil  it.  The  task  of  education  was  gallantly  assumed 
by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  which  has  made  the 
proper  care  of  the  insane  one  of  its  concerns  for  many  years. 
The  success  of  its  Citizens'  Committee  is  a  real  landmark 
in  the  advance  of  social  work — educating  the  public  mind, 
conscience,  and  pocketbook  to  a  sense  of  its  social  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  committee  started  its  active  work  about  the  middle 
of  September,  acting  on  the  creed  of  an  editor  of  a  success- 
ful magazine,  who  declares  that  most  campaigns  over- 
estimate the  information  and  under-estimate  the  good-will 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  they  are  trying  to  convert. 
The  issue  was  clear-cut  and  non-partisan ;  the  state  chair- 
men of  both  parties  endorsed  it.  It  could  stand  on  its 
merits.  The  campaign  relied  on  fact,  facts,  and  more 
facts. 

These  facts  were  presented  in  printed  form  in  the  ways 
which  have  proven  effective  in  many  campaigns.  Marshalled 
in  considerable  detail,  they  were  assembled  in  a  handbook 
of  115  pages,  too  expensive  for  general  distribution,  since 
it  cost  about  21  cents  a  copy.  Five  thousand  copies  of  the 
handbook  supplied  the  necessary  ammunition  for  speakers, 
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editors,  and  the  two  hundred  members  of  the  committee 
throughout  the  state.  Leaflets  which  emphasized  "you"  to 
the  voter — his  responsibility  to  right  conditions  which  could 
be  righted  in  no  other  way — were  distributed  by  the  hundred 
thousand — more  than  half  a  million  in  all  of  three  differ- 
ent kinds.  About  75,000  posters  were  sent  out;  by  arrange- 
ment with  transit  companies  and  their  advertising  agents 
they  were  carried  free  in  the  subways,  street-cars,  elevated 
lines,  buses  and  ferries  of  New  York  City,  and  trolley-cars 
of  upstate  cities :  Boy  Scouts  tacked  them  up  on  telegraph 
poles  near  polling  places  in  Brooklyn.  Queens,  and  up-state, 
and  one  of  the  life  insurance  companies  sent  out  literature 
and  posters  through  its  nurses  and  agents.  General  news 
releases  went  daily  or  oftener  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
state,  and  special  releases  to  special  groups.  Each  morn- 
ing's mail  brought  back  a  grist  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
clippings.  A  column  of  essential  facts  supplied  in  plate 
form  to  472  weekly  newspapers  and  in  mats  to  61  dailies 
and  weeklies  met  with  extraordinary  response. 

"\Vhether  one  read  his  newspaper,  or  took  a  ride  in  the 
subway,  or  opened  his  mail,  the  Bond  Issue  was  there.  The 
only  place  I  didn't  find  it  was  when  I  took  my  bottle  of 
milk  in  the  morning  from  the  doorstep."  wrote  Dr.  Frank- 
wood  Williams,  director  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  congratulating  the  committee  on  the  vote. 

But  no  amount  of  telling  by  strangers  has  the  effect  of 
the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  and  the  committee  believes 
that  its  best  and  most  lasting  work  was  done  with  people 
who  undertook  to  educate  their  own  communities.  At  the 
very  onset  it  made  a  drive  on  the  heads  of  state  organiza- 
tions. Twenty  of  them — the  Legion,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Masons,  Elks,  Women  Voters,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  and  so  on  through  every  hue  and  stripe  of 


opinion,  agreed  with  the  committee  either  before  or  after 
argument  that  here  was  a  really  non-partisan  social  issue, 
worthy  of  their  active  support.  They  were  urged  to  com- 
mit the  central  organization  to  the  idea  and  to  write  to 
the  branches,  asking  that  they  obtain  a  speaker  to  tell  them 
in  detail  about  it  (the  committee  ran  a  speakers'  bureau), 
to  obtain  and  give  out  literature,  and  to  pass  resolutions  and 
send  them  to  the  newspapers  and  ask  their  members  and 
friends  to  vote  "yes."  Some  did  all,  some  only  part,  of 
these  things.  The  list  of  groups  who  reported  that  they 
had  passed  resolutions  covers  ten  typewritten  pages.  It  is 
a  cross-section  of  the  organized  life  of  the  community,  from 
automobile  club  to  ladies'  missionary  society,  from  county 
medical  association  or  the  health  officer  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  With  many  times  the  funds  available  the  com- 
mittee could  not  have  reached  these  people  as  quickly  and 
effectively  as  could  their  own  officers. 

The  committee  feels,  moreover,  that  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  stimulated  them  to  making  this  effort  was  not 
exhausted  in  putting  the  cross  in  the  little  square.  The 
next  time  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  state  with  a  social 
issue  there  will  be  a  larger  body  of  people  who  will  not 
automatically  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  plan  which  involves 
public  money  and  effort.  M.  R. 


THE  NEW  YORK  COMMUNITY  TRUST,  The  Survey 
ventured  to  remark  in  the  issue  for  November  15,  has  entrusted 
the  distribution  of  its  income  to  a  committee  on  which  very 
young  men  and  women  are  not  as  numerous  as  one  might 
expect,  taking  account  of  the  fact  that  its  funds  will  increase 
slowly  and  a  committee  might  well  grow  up  with  the  trust. 
From  the  director  of  the  trust  there  comes,  in  response,  a  note 
which,  reluctantly,  he  has  allowed  us  to  quote:  "The  fact  that 


A  WORKING  PATTERN  OF  PARKS 

To  the  left  is  a  "service  map"  of  exist- 
ing  parks  in  Pittsburgh.  Each  dot  repre- 
sents IOO  persons.  The  shaded  area 
around  each  of  the  parts  (solid  black) 
is  the  district  from  any  part  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  reach  the  park  in  15  minutes 
walk — allowing  for  detours  and  (an  im- 
portant item  in  Pittsburgh)  necessary 
hill-climbing.  The  dots  outside  the  shad- 
ed areas  evidently  represent  people  who 
must  li'alt  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour — in  some  cases  much  more — to 


AND  PLAY  GROUNDS  TO  FIT  THE 

reach  the  larger  existing  parks.  To  the 
right  is  a  map  which  shows  how  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  City  Plan  hopes 
to  distribute  a  full  hundred  new  neigh- 
borhood parks  and  playgrounds,  scat- 
tered so  thoroughly  over  the  city  that 
everybody  will  be  within  easy  walking 
distance  (ll  or  12  minutes  for  an  adult) 
from  an  open  space.  These  little  breath- 
ing spots  vary  from  one  to  eight  acres  in 
size;  many  of  them  are  close  to  a  school 
building,  and  the  city  already  owns  the 


POPULATION  OF  PITTSBURGH 

land  for  a  considerable  number  of  them. 
It  ith  2.48  acres  of  part  space  per  IOOO 
people,  Pittsburgh  is  already  better  off 
than  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo,  but  suffers  by  com- 
parison with  Minneapolis  (10.56  acres 
per  IOOO  people),  Kansas  City,  Los 
Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Boston  or  Baltimore.  Maps  and 
data  from  the  report  on  parks  recently 
published  by  the  Citizens  Committee, 
November  15,  1923  (p.  216). 
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some  members  of  the  distribution  committee  are  of  mature  age 
need  not  necessarily  stamp  them,  I  am  sure,  as  ultra-conservative. 
The  reason  for  selecting  members  of  this  committee  who  have 
attained  their  full  growth  may  be  by  way  of  atonement  for  hav- 
ing chosen  a  director  of  the  trust  who  is  scandalously  far 
below  thirty!"  Could  a  happier  balance  be  asked  for? 

"THE  LION  has  gone  up  somewhere,"  cried  Jim.  "Look 
sharp."  .  .  .  "Only  through  discipline,"  says  Mr.  Haughton.  .  .  . 
"He  shall  suffer  for  this,"  declared  Gonzales  evenly  "Outside, 
you  dog."  ...  In  a  perfect  arc  the  pigskin  sailed  down  the 
field  and  into  his  waiting  arms  ...  "I  mean  you  couldn't  pay 
me  to  become  a  liar  for  you"  .  . .  Since  whatever  success  I  have 
attained  (says  Douglas  Fairbanks)  has  been  due  to  my  efforts 

to  retain  my  enthusiasm No.  I,  in  the  picture,  means 

"this  is  the  trail".  .  .  If  anybody  supposed  that  the  "new" 
Boys'  Life,  the  magazine  published  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, was  going  to  become  highbrow  or  priggish  because  the 
organization  had  received  a  $100,000  gift  to  supply  wholesome 
reading  for  youngsters,  let  him  sample  the  magazine  for  Novem- 
ber A  juvenile  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  appearance  and  a 
whale  for  excitement,  the  magazine  bids  fair  to  take  its  place 
alongside  the  commercially  successful  publishing  enterprises. 

AMERICAN  library  methods  are  being  carried  to  France.  Last 
summer  a  library  course  held  at  the  American  Library  in  Paris 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France  reached  nearly  50  French  and  Belgian  libraries.  This 
fall  a  grant  of  $50,000  has  been  made  by  the  same  committee 
to  the  American  Library  Association,  to  be  used  in  training 
European  librarians  at  both  summer  and  winter  courses  to  be 
given  for  two  years  in  Paris. 

CHICAGO,  which  helped  mightily  to  blaze  the  way  for  Amer- 
ican interest  in  city  planning  and  particularly  the  city  center, 
has  now  begun  to  concern  itself  earnestly  with  what  Dwight 
H.  Perkins  dubs  the  "city  circumference."  The  Survey  has 
already  reported  the  launching  of  an  effort  to  provide  for 
Chicago  a  regional  plan  comparable  in  scope  to  the  plan  on 
which  a  New  York  committee  affiliated  with  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  is  now  working.  That  effort  has  reached  the  stage 
of  formal  organization:  the  Chicago  Regional  Association  began 
its  career  early  in  November.  Frederic  A.  Delano,  now  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs, 
brought  fresh  greeting  from  the  New  York  planners,  who  owe 
much  to  the  impetus  of  Chicago  planning.  Dwight  T.  Perkins 
was  elected  president  of  the  association;  vice-presidents  are  to 
be  chosen  for  four  Illinois  counties  and  one  in  Indiana,  and  there 
was  talk  of  pushing  the  field  of  operations  clear  out  to  Mil- 
waukee, 85  miles  away. 

< 

SMITH  COLLEGE  has  a  community  chest  of  its  own.  It  has 
for  several  years  been  the  custom  for  the  Student  Government 
to  give  the  girls  in  residence  at  the  college  the  opportunity  to 
subscribe  simultaneously  for  all  the  college  activities  which 
sought  general  support,  and  for  some  of  the  philanthropies  to 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  contributing  annually.  But  the 
growing  student  body  proved  too  attractive  a  target  for  a  host 
of  special  appeals,  and  speaker  after  speaker  for  this  and  that 
cause  begged  money  from  the  chapel  platform.  Like  the  tired 
business  man,  the  students  looked  for  a  better  way,  and  devised 
a  college  community  chest.  The  committee  which,  in  the  best 
style,  made  a  preliminary  study  and  presented  its  remommenda- 
tions,  suggested  that  an  average  of  $12.50  per  girl  would  enable 
the  college  to  continue  giving  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  past. 
A  budget  of  $25,000  was  drawn  up  to  include  ten  special  student 
philanthropies — such  as  the  Louvain  University  Library  and  the 
Student  Friendship  Fund,  and  to  provide  a  reserve  for  future 
distribution  to  other  causes.  The  reserve  will  be  appropriated 
at  the  discretion  of  a  committee  made  up  of  the  president  of 
the  college  and  one  representative  of  each  class.  Pledges 


amounting  to  $21,750  have  been  received;  the  amount  will  be 
brought  up  to  $25,000  by  the  freshman  class.  How  thankful 
some  other  campaign  managers  would  be  for  a  freshman 

class ! 

THE  ATTITUDE  of  high  school  students  toward  motion 
pictures  has  been  studied  forwards,  backwards  and  criss-cross 
by  Clarence  Arthur  Perry  for  the  National  Committee  for 
Better  Films,  affiliated  with  the  National  Board  of  Review. 
A  printed  questionnaire  was  circulated  in  about  200  schools 
as  an  English  exercise;  replies  from  37,505  were  tabulated 
and  analyzed.  The  boys  had  attended  the  movies  just  short 
of  five  times  apiece,  on  an  average,  during  a  given  four-week 
period;  the  girls  averaged  4.2  times.  The  students  were  asked 
to  name  their  favorite  actor  and  actress;  boys  and  girls  alike 
voted  for  Mary  Pickford,  Norma  Talmadge,  Constance  Tal- 
madge  and  Gloria  Swanson,  in  that  order,  among  the  actresses, 
but  Douglas  Fairbanks  headed  the  boys'  list  of  actors  while 
Rodolph  Valentino  stood  first  in  the  girls'  affection.  As  the 
diagrams  show,  Mary  Pickford  was  so  far  first  in  the  boys' 
liking  that  there  almost  wasn't  any  second.  "The  facts  seem 
to  indicate,"  it  is  remarked,  "that  Mary  Pickford,  far  more 
than  the  other  women,  embodies  an  ideal  which  has  a  uni- 
versal appeal  to  the  male  of  the  teen-age."  There  is  food 
for  thought  in  the  vote  for  the  best  picture  the  student  had 
ever  seen:  the  girls'  choice  fell  on  Way  Down  East,  The  Four 
Horsemen,  The  Sheik,  and  Over  the  Hill  in  that  order;  the 
boys  put  The  Four  Horsemen  first  and  put  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,  The  Three  Musketeers,  and  Over  the  Hill  after  it. 
Both  boys  and  girls  disliked  most  the  pictures  with  a  sad 
ending,  but  there  were  many  "spontaneous  criticisms"  of  slap- 
stick or  vulgar  films,  those  which  were  not  true  to  life,  mushy, 
artistically  bad,  immoral,  or  which  emphasized  murder,  shoot- 
ing and  brutality.  A  little  girl  in  Salem  objected  to  one 
picture  because,  she  said,  "When  I  see  where  some  one  does 
not  need  to  go  to  school  to  manage  to  make  a  fairly  good 
living,  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  school  were  an  unnecessary 
institution."  Mr.  Perry's  conclusions  are  that  "i.  Attendance 
of  high  school  students  at  the  movies  is  not  excessive.  2.  The 
preferences  of  high  school  students  as  to  screen  performers 


From  a  report  published  by  the  National  Board  of  Review 

THEIR   "FAVORITE"   MOVIE   ACTOR 

and  particular  photoplays  are  on  the  whole  intelligent  and 
wholesome.  3.  The  classes  of  photoplays  liked  reveal  natural 
and  healthful  tastes.  4.  The  educational  film  has  not  begun 
to  realize  its  possibilities.  5.  The  photoplay  notably  stimu- 
lates the  reading  of  books.  6.  The  current  motion  picture 
has  not  carried  high  school  pupils  off  their  feet — indeed,  it 
apparently  must  show  a  considerable  advance  in  art,  ta«t". 
and  wholesomeness  before  it  can  command  their  unqualified 
appreciation  and  support."  But  the  producer  who  cares  for 
none  of  these  things  can  always  fall  back  on  the  adult  public! 


I ND  USTRY 


Eat  More  Wheat 


AMERICAN  wheat 
brings  a  higher 
price    in    England 
than    in   America; 
I    did    not   bring    a    higher 
price,  it  could  not  be  exported. 
Between    the    American    farm 
and    the   English    mill   are   the 
cost?    of    handling    and    trans- 
portation   and    the    profits    of 
business. 

Bread  from  American  wheat 
sells  for  about  half  as  much  in 
England  as  in  America.  There 
is  some  labor  cost  between  the 
miller's  wheat  and  the  consum- 
er's loaf  of  bread ;  the  labor  cost  ^=^^^^==== 
in  the  two  nations  is  about  the 

e.  There  are  also  the  profits  of  business ;  they  are 
greater  in  America,  enough  greater  to  double  the  price  of 
bread  that  is  made  from  cheaper  wheat. 

The  Eat  More  Wheat  drive  stresses  the  fact  that  if  the 
average  American  should  eat  a  little  more  bread  at  even" 
meal,  one  slice  it  is  said,  the  American  demand  for  wheat 
would  equal  the  crop  and  there  would  be  no  need  to  export. 
The  price  of  wheat  on  American  farms  would  not  be  deter- 
mined then  by  what  Europe  pays  competitive  solicitors  for 
patronage,  with  costs  and  profits  of  export  to  Europe 
deducted;  the  price  would  be  determined  in  America,  to 
which  competitors  would  have  to  send  their  wheat, 
paying  all  expenses.  The  American  tariff  on  wheat, 
now  of  political  significance  only,  might  then  be  helpful 
to  farmers,  if  it  were  retained  under  such  circumstances  and 
if  advantages  were  overlooked  as  a  source  of  business 
profits. 

As  matters  now  stand,  Americans  seem  unlikely  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  advertising  that  is  the  reliance  of  the 
drive,  however  much  the  farmer  might  be  assisted  by  general 
consumption  of  additional  slices  of  bread  in  his  behalf.  An 
element  in  the  population  cannot  eat  more;  those  who  could 
eat  more  are  prevented  by  the  price.  The  living  wage  is 
not  universal  yet;  many  do  not  receive  it.  Unemployment 
cuts  down  the  home  market  for  farm  products;  reducing 
jes  cuts  it  down.  \Vhen  American  workmen  are  paid 
less,  their  families  eat  less;  if  they  were  paid  more,  their 
families  would  eat  more.  Wages  make  the  farmers'  home 
market:  the  American  demand  for  farm  products  increases 
or  decreases  as  wages  rise  or  fall. 

If  bread  might  be  sold,  as  it  is  in  England,  for  about  half 
as  much  as  it  now  costs  in  America,  advertising  would  be 
unnecessary.  More  bread  would  be  eaten,  the  American 
demand  for  wheat  would  equal  the  crop,  and  Americans 
would  gain  in  vitality,  stature  and  number.  "Increase  of 
population.''  Profe-sor  Teggart  says,  "follows  upon  increased 


The  price  of  bread  has  always  been  used  as  a  barometer 
of  prosperity.  Laws  have  tried  to  limit  it  when  it 
soared  too  high,  and  like  the  wages  of  women  without 
the  protection  of  Ian-,  there  is  no  point  below  which 
it  cannot  be  reduced.  What  determines  the  price  of 
bread?  The  cost  of  raising  wheat  or  its  market  price? 
The  wages  of  the  men  who  mill  it  and  bake  it  and 
sell  itf  The  freight  rates?  Or  is  it  simply  determined 
by  the  effective  demand,  and  sold  for  all  the  traffic 
will  bear?  What  is  the  combination  of  factors  that 
determines  whether  the  wheat-eating  races  of  the  world 
shall  have  too  little  or  enough?  Some  of  the  figures 
in  this  article  are  from  40  years  back — some  are  of 
:he  immediate  present — and  since  the  price  of  bread, 
unlike  the  price  of  silk  or  of  sealing  wax,  is  basic  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  race,  they  are  not  mere 
ftatistics  but  signs  of  human  advance  or  retreat. 


production  of  food.  .  .  .  The 
initial  point  for  considera- 
tion ...  is  not  so  much  the 
rise  and  fall  of  numbers  as  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  the 
food  supply."  Inaccessible  food 
is  not  a  supply.  The  advertis- 
ing of  the  Eat  More  Wheat 
drive  is  paid  for  by  business;  it 
has  not  suggested  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  price  of  bread. 
Reducing  the  wages  of  work- 
men who  change  wheat  into 
bread  would  probably  not  affect 
the  price  of  bread  at  all.  In 
controlled  business,  prices  arc 
-  based  not  on  costs  but  on  what 

the  traffic  will  bear.     Reducing 

wages  might  mean  larger  profits,  not  cheaper  bread ;  and  it 
would  reduce  the  demand  for  wheat. 

Reducing  the  price  of  wheat  means  likewise  not  cheaper 
bread  but  larger  profits.  The  cheaper  bread  of  England  is 
not  made  from  cheaper  wheat.  English  farmers  have  a 
better  market  than  American  farmers  and  sell  their  wheat 
at  a  higher  price;  but  they  cannot  pay  current  wages  for 
labor  and  cannot  make  current  wages  by  their  own  labor. 
They  find  wheat-gro%ving  unprofitable  and  are  turning  plow- 
land  to  grass.  In  America,  where  wheat  brings  a  lower 
price,  wheat-growing  is  more  unprofitable  than  in  England. 
The  cost  of  bread  in  America  cannot  be  reduced  by  lowering 
the  price  of  wheat;  wheat  now  is  grown  only  in  the  hope 
that  the  price  will  be  higher.  A  price  permanently  lower 
would  mean  no  wheat ;  if  the  price  does  not  increase,  the 
result  necessarily  will  be  the  same. 

IF  wheat  is  to  be  grown  in  America,  the  price  must  be 
higher.  Mills  will  not  pay  voluntarily  more ;  they  are  not 
philanthropic  enterprises  but  business  enterprises.  If  officers 
of  a  milling  corporation  should  be  moved  by  generosity  to 
pay  more  for  wheat  than  the  least  that  farmers  will  accept, 
the  stockholders  of  the  corporation  would  have  legal  re- 
medies. The  officers  would  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
if  they  failed  to  make  maximum  profits  for  the  stockholders. 
If  officers  of  a  baking  corporation  should  sell  bread  for  less 
than  the  traffic  will  bear  and  should  thereby  fail  to  secure 
maximum  profits  for  stockholders,  these  officers  also  would 
be  betraying  a  trust.  Such  things  seldom  happen;  in  such 
ways  officers  of  corporations  generally  prove  trustworthy. 
Business  is  not  organized  to  reduce  the  spread  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer;  business  is  organized  to 
increase  that  spread.  American  business  is  more  efficient 
than  business  in  England  or  elsewhere.  That  is  why  the 
spread  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  is  greater 
in  America  than  in  other  nations. 
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In  Industrial  Democracy  Plumb  and  Roylance  say:  "For 
more  than  a  year  after  the  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  to  an 
average  of  a  dollar  a  bushel,  bread  continued  to  sell  at  fifteen 
cents  for  a  one-pound  loaf.  A  barrel  of  flour,  made  from 
about  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  would  make  300 
loaves  of  bread,  so  that  the  farmer  received  for  the  wheat 
that  made  forty-five  dollars'  worth  of  bread  less  than  five 
dollars.  The  food  products  taken  out  in  milling  more  than 
paid  the  cost  of  milling.  The  bakery  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  price  of  flour,  was  not  over  two  cents  a  loaf.  So  that 
it  cost  only  nine  dollars  to  make  the  flour  and  to  bake  and 
sell  the  bread  for  which  the  consumer  paid  forty-five  dollars. 
Deducting  the  five  dollars  paid  to  the  farmer  for  wheat, 
there  remained  thirty-one  dollars  that  was  absorbed  in  trans- 
portation and  dealers'  charges  between  the  farm  and  the 


consumer. 


The  distribution  of  the  forty-five  dollars  suggests  why  busi- 
ness urges  that  consumers  eat  more  bread  to  help  the  farmers. 

In  1883,  when  wheat  on  Iowa  and  Dakota  farms  sold  at 
present  prices,  the  Howe  National  Bakery  of  New  York 
was  retailing  good  bread  at  four  cents  a  pound.  Edward 
Atkinson  in  that  year  computed  the  cost  of  bread  ready  for 
distribution  in  Boston  at  three  and  a  half  cents  a  pound, 
using  in  his  computation  the  high  costs  of  a  small  bakery. 
The  details  of  the  computation  were  submitted  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate  and  are  accessible  in  Atkin- 
son's book  on  The  Distribution  of  Products. 

In  November  1917,  when  Herbert  Hoover  was  United 
States  Food  Administrator  and  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  the  Macmillan  Company  published 
a  book  on  The  Food  Problem  by  two  of  his  staff,  Professor 
Vernon  Kellogg,  of  Stanford  University,  and  Professor 
Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
preface  to  the  book  is  by  Mr.  Hoover.  Of  work  in  America 
the  authors  report  that  "A  great  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation  and  a  Food  Administration  Milling  Division 
have  been  formed  to  control  the  handling,  purchase,  sale, 
distribution  and  export  of  wheat  and  flour.  As  a  first  and 
immediate  result  of  these  two  cooperating  bodies  of  the 
Food  Administration,  flour  is  today  being  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer at  three  dollars  a  barrel  less  than  it  was  before  their 
organization,  and  the  producer  is  getting  an  increase  of  price 
for  his  wheat  equivalent  to  three  dollars  a  barrel  as  inter- 
preted in  flour.  That  is,  a  middleman  profiteering  of  six 
dollars  a  barrel  has  been  wiped  out." 

Of  the  work  of  German  authorities  the  authors  say: 
"Despite  the  fact  that  the  price  of  grain  was  distinctly  higher 
than  the  pre-war  level,  the  cost  of  bread  was  maintained 
at  practically  the  pre-war  figure.  The  formula  by  which 
this  was  accomplished  was  one  that  has  been  worked  out 
in  Belgium  by  the  American  Relief  Commission  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  and  runs  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of 
bread  per  pound  must  not  exceed  the  price  of  flour  per 
pound.  Now,  since  one  pound  of  flour  produces  about  one 
and  one  third  pounds  of  bread,  the  sole  profit  for  the  baker 
lay  in  this  difference.  A  pound  of  grain  under  ordinary 
circumstances  produces  a  little  less  than  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  since  a  pound  of  flour  produces  a  pound 
and  a  third  of  bread  it  was  approximately  true  to  say  that 
a  pound  of  grain  equals  a  pound  of  bread.  Since  the 
differential  between  grain  and  flour  was  relatively  low  the 
end  result  was  that  the  price  of  bread  per  pound  to  the 
consumer  was  practically  the  same  as  the  price  of  grain  per 
pound  to  the  producer." 


That  was  the  rule  in  Belgium  and  in  Germany,  a  one-  ' 
pound  loaf  to  the  consumer  for  about  the  price  that  the 
producer  received  for  a  pound  of  wheat.  It  was  a  low  price 
for  bread,  and  led  to  some  use  of  substitutes  for  a  part  of 
the  wheat  flour.  The  price  of  two  pounds  of  wheat  would 
have  been  held  an  impossibly  high  retail  price  for  a  pound 
loaf  made  from  pure  wheat.  Such  a  price  now  in  America 
would  be  well  under  the  English  retail  price.  The  con- 
sumer would  then  be  buying  thirty  one-pound  loaves  of  pure 
wheat  bread  for  the  price  that  the  farmer  receives  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  which  is  less  than  ninety  cents;  the  price 
would  not  exceed  three  cents  a  loaf.  The  farmer  is  not 
receiving  enough  to  keep  him  growing  wheat ;  a  substantial 
addition  made  to  what  he  receives  would  still  permit  the 
one-pound  loaf  to  retail  for  five  cents,  if  a  pound  of  bread 
cost  twice  as  much  as  a  pound  of  wheat.  Five  cents  for  a 
one-pound  loaf  is  above  the  present  price  in  England  and 
is  above  the  war-time  price  in  Germany. 

Under  the  circumstances,  American  farmers  who  grow 
less  wheat  are  judicious;  they  may  not  secure  a  higher  price, 
but  they  will  reduce  expenses.  Food  supplies,  which  deter- 
mine population,  are  now  determined  by  the  profits  of  busi- 
ness. The  efficiency  of  business  is  depopulating  rural  Amer- 
ica; in  the  cities  it  reduces  the  real  wages  of  every  worker, 
with  resulting  under-nourishment  and  mortality. 

CLARKE  F.  ANSLEY 

The   Fallen   Leader 

THE  infant  mortality  rate  of  labor  papers  is  always 
high.  They  tend  to  die  young.  The  New  York 
Leader,  after  the  briefest  of  brief  careers,  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  all  the  other  newspapers  and  weeklies  which 
welcomed  so  enthusiastically  a  paper  which  would  express 
not  only  the  views  and  interests  of  labor,  but  also  be  a  free 
press  in  the  sense  that  it  was  not  controlled  by  any  in- 
dividual for  his  own  advantage  but  by  a  group  of  workers, 
are  regretful  to  see  it  go.  What  was  the  trouble? 

The  Leader,  which  took  over  the  plant  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  old  Call,  a  Socialist  paper,  more  than  doubled  its 
circulation  during  its  short  life.  It  had  become  a  delightful 
paper  to  read,  with  a  refreshing  freedom  of  comment  on  all 
matters  which  were  supposed  to  be  of  interest  to  the  people 
who  work  for  wages — and  that  is  most  of  us.  It  was,  of 
course,  partisan  to  labor,  but  it  did  take  a  broad  view  of 
all  public  affairs  and  attempted  to  give  the  news — local,  state, 
national  and  international — without  adulteration.  Very 
possibly  its  moderation  was  in  itself  a  count  against  it. 
For  we  have  grown  to  like  our  news  highly  spiced  to  suit 
our  individual  prejudices.  The  readers  of  the  Call  were 
used  to  a  systematic  and  continuous  arraignment  of  the 
capitalist  system.  The  readers  of  the  capitalist  papers  are 
accustomed  to  read  interpretations  of  the  news  in  the  terms 
of  that  part  of  society  which  is  entrenched  business.  The 
Leader  made  an  attempt  to  tell  things  as  they  were.  The 
only  selection  of  the  news  which  it  obviously  made  was  to 
publish  such  items  as  would  interest  the  laboring  class. 

It  was  quoted  and  commented  on  throughout  the  country 
and  yet  it  failed.  Why?  To  say  that  it  was  lack  of  money 
is  only  half  the  answer.  The  trouble  seems  to  have  been 
lack  of  understanding.  The  unions  who  backed  it  did  not 
realize  the  financial  needs  of  a  daily  paper,  or  perhaps  the 
leaders  did  not  want  it  enough  to  present  a  united  front  to 
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the  membership  of  their  different  unions,  and  get  a  sufficient 
contribution  to  tide  it  over  the  period  of  infancy.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  New  York  at  least  a  million  dollars  to 
launch  a  new  paper  of  any  size  and  carry  it  through  a  year. 
The  Leader  started  with  approximately  one-tenth  of  that 
sum.  It  was  their  paper — but  there  was  no  extended  or 
persistent  campaign  to  get  the  300,000  members  who  owned 
it  actually  to  take  it  and  read  it.  A  paper  with  a  circula- 
tion of  300,000  is  pretty  certain  of  success.  But  this  was 
not  only  launched  with  insufficient  capital  but  into  the  midst 
of  a  divided  labor  movement,  and  became  the  target  at 
which  all  the  sides  in  the  internal  struggle  aimed  their  shots. 
This  pushes  the  question  back  to  a  further  stage.  Why 
was  a  campaign  necessary  to  get  the  working  man  to  read 
a  labor  newspaper?  It  reduces  itself  to  a  question  of  psy- 
chology. Does  the  working  man  get  all  the  news  he  cares 
for  on  labor  matters  through  his  organizations  and  want 
something  quite  different  when  he  takes  up  his  evening 
paper  ?  This  may  be  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  two  pages 
of  The  Leader  were  devoted  to  strictly  labor  news.  Does 
be  want  sports  such  as  every  other  newspaper  gives  him? 
The  Leader  had  two  pages  of  sport  news  which  were  ad- 
mittedly excellent.  If  he  cares  for  international  news  it 
is  true  that  The  Leader  carried  very  little.  If  it  was 
cartoons  he  wanted  there  were  excellent  ones.  There  were 
'comics,"  there  were  two  columns  of  such  wit  as — in  the 
opinion  of  some  hardened  newspaper  readers — no  other 
New  York  paper  could  match,  there  was  reasonable  atten- 
tion to  sensation,  to  general  politics,  to  local  news;  there 
was  an  editorial  page  which  might  be  frankly  termed  a  free 
expression  of  opinion.  It  was  not  biased  by  anything  but 
the  individual  opinions  of  the  men  who  wrote  it.  It  was 
exceedingly  well  done  and  interesting. 

Now  obviously  these  are  not  the  things  that  the  working 
man  organized  in  unions  in  New  York  City  wants  in  his 
paper.  What  does  he  want?  Some  time  there  will  be 
another  attempt  made  to  find  out,  probably  just  as  costly, 
just  as  arduous  and  just  as  heart-breaking  if  it  fails.  At 
present  the  organized  worker  seems  satisfied  with  the  ordi- 
nary press.  It  is  not  a  free  press  that  he  cares  for  so  far. 
There  is  no  question  that  he  can  have  such  a  press  as  he 
chooses  to  establish.  He  is  hundreds  of  thousands  strong 
in  New  York  Cirv  and  well  able  to  pay  for  what  he  wants. 
The  trouble  is  either  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  wants 
or  that  he  is  satisfied  with  what  he  already  has.  It  is  for 
the  rest  of  us  to  write  a  regretful  requiescat  in  pace  for  The 
Leader,  which  showed  during  its  short  life  how  excellent 
a  labor  newspaper  could  be.  M.  B.  B. 


Right  Now  It  Isn't  So  Bad 

IN  these  days  we  have  grown  to  see  Movements  in  black 
curves  on  white  paper  and  have  learned  to  plot  Tenden- 
cies in  charts.  It  is  a  new  exercise  in  visualization  and  we 
have  developed  great  proficiency  at  it.  As  a  result  of  this 
new  ability  of  ours  has  come  the  habit  of  seeing  things  in 
process  instead  of  in  cross-section.  And  this  in  turn  is 
developing  in  us  the  intent  to  find  out  where  we  are  going 
and  why. 

For  this  reason  the  report  just  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry  on  the  wages  and 
hours  of  women  in  five  industries  is  specially  significant.  It 
marks  the  position  of  the  workers  in  these  five  industries 


at  the  end  of  the  decade  which  began  with  the  Report  of 
the  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  published  in  1914, 
and  included  an  investigation  made  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  in  1918.  These  three  investigations 
cover  not  only  the  same  industries,  but  in  very  many  cases 
exactly  the  same  establishments.  We  are  able  to  see  condi- 
tions from  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the 
decade  which  is  just  closing. 

Wage  Changes  in  a  Decade 

The  industries  investigated  are  classified  as :  confectionery, 
paper  box,  shirts  and  collars,  tobacco  and  mercantile,  which 
includes  chiefly  the  employes  in  large  department  stores  and 
small  retail  dry-goods  establishments,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion (n  per  cent)  from  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  throughout 
the  state.  Exactly  what  has  happened  in  these  separate  in- 
dustries is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

MEDIAN  WEEKLY  WAGE 
INDUSTRY  1913  19*8  1923 

Confectionery    $5-75  $9-75  $«3-25 

Paper  Box 6.75  11.25  H-25 

Shirts  and  Collars    6.75  11.25  14.75 

Tobacco 14-25  16.75 

Mercantile    7-25  "-75  16.25 

The  figures  are  far  from  self-explanatory.  Exactly  what 
do  these  wages,  which  in  most  cases  have  more  than  doubled 
in  ten  years,  mean  in  opportunities  and  comfort  and  security 
to  the  women  who  are  earning  them?  To  make  any  fair 
appraisal  we  must  realize  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
approximately  60  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  were  times 
at  the  end  of  the  war  when  it  had  doubled.  There  have  been 
various  drops  and  subsequent  upheavals  of  that  cost  since 
1918. 

At  present  the  standard  for  50  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers appears  to  be  slightly  below  the  peak.  But  by  no  possi- 
ble standards  did  the  wages  received  by  the  confectionery, 
paper  box,  shirt  and  collar  and  mercantile  workers  in  1913. 
either  up-state  in  New  York  or  in  New  York  City  itself, 
constitute  a  living  wage.  Ten  years  ago  the  average  worker 
in  these  industries  was  earning  less  than  she  had  to  spend 
to  live  in  decency.  In  1918  the  Consumers  League  of  New 
York  estimated  the  cost  of  living  for  women  to  be  $14.80 
a  week.  At  this  time  50  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  in  the 
five  industries  investigated,  except  the  tobacco  industry,  were 
earning  far  less  than  their  cost  of  living.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  by  1918  the  wages  of  these  employes 
tended  to  be  much  nearer  what  it  cost  them  to  live  than 
they  had  five  years  earlier.  So  far  the  progress  begins  to  be 
comforting. 

What  has  happened  in  the  last  five  years  of  the  decade? 
To  quote  the  report: 

A  picture  of  economic  conditions  during  the  period  in  which 
this  study  was  made  shows  business  in  general  to  be  in  a  state 
of  prosperity,  and  the  wage  earner  in  a  comparatively  ad- 
vantageous position  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  a  good  tendency  but  it  has  not  gone  anything  like 
far  enough.  For  we  still  have  in  New  York  State  in  1923 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  women  in  the  four  factory 
industries  and  almost  one-fifth  of  those  in  the  mercantile 
industry  earning  less  than  $12  a  week,  and  more  than  half 
in  the  factories  and  nearly  half  in  the  stores  earning 
less  than  $16  a  week,  while  only  7  per  cent  of  the  factory 
workers  and  13  per  cent  of  the  mercantile  employes  earn  as 
much  as  $25  a  week.  That  is,  the  percentage  of  these  women 
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who  are  working  for  wages  who  earn  enough  to  be  com- 
fortable on,  to  save  a  little  money  for  old  age  and  presumably 
to  take  a  little  pleasure,  a  little  education  as  they  go  along, 
has  not  yet  reached  an  average  of  10  per  cent 
— and  this,  as  the  report  says,  at  a  time  of  business 
expansion,  and  when  there  is  admittedly  very  little  un- 
employment. 

Eight  Hour  Progress 

Of  course,  wages  are  only  part  of  it.  The  state  of  New 
York  has  had  since  1909  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  women  for  more  than  54  hours  in  any  one  week;  that  is, 
9  hours  a  day,  6  days  in  the  week.  There  has  grown  to  be 
a  general  feeling  that  8  hours  work  a  day  and  a  half-holiday 
on  Saturday  is  far  better  for  human  beings  than  the  steady 
9-hour  day.  The  trade  unions  have  insisted  on  the  8-hour 
day  for  men  as  well  as  women,  though  in  most  cities  their 
demands  keep  well  ahead  of  the  law,  and  still  48  hours  or 
less  was  the  schedule  working-week  for  more  than  half  of 
the  women  in  the  five  industries.  And  this  schedule  was  in 
effect  for  74  per  cent  of  the  women  in  New  York  City  and 
30  per  cent  of  the  women  up-state.  It  is  true  that  the  actual 
hours  worked  varied  considerably  from  those  scheduled.  But 
establishments  which  maintained  the  48-hour  week  had  in 
general  more  stable  employment  and  higher  wages.  That  is, 
they  showed  a  greater  proportion  of  full-time  work  than 
establishments  which  went  nearer  the  limit  of  the  law.  This 
seems  to  show  that  long  hours  mean  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment and  times  when  women  are  working  less  than  full 
time  and  receiving,  of  course,  far  less  than  a  living  wage. 
It  indicates  that  it  is  easier  to  stabilize  industry  and  with  it 
employment,  on  a  shorter  day  and  a  shorter  week  than  on 
a  longer  one. 

Why  Are  Conditions  Better? 

Some  interesting  things  the  report  does  not  take  up,  but 
which  are  implied  all  through  it,  are  worth  considering. 
Have  these  advances  come  about  by  law?  Not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  54-hour  law  was  in  effect  before  the  first  of 
these  investigations.  It  is  still  in  effect  but  the  existing  con- 
ditions are  considerably  in  advance  of  it. 

We  have  no  minimum  wage,  no  official  standard  of  living 
below  which  wages  may  not  be  depressed,  and  yet  low  as 
they  still  are  wages  are  obviously  tending  to  approach  what 
it  is  possible  to  live  on. 

How  far  have  the  trade-unions  been  effective  in  improving 
conditions?  To  a  very  slight  extent.  In  these  occupa- 
tions the  unions  are  admittedly  not  very  effective.  There 
are  practically  none  in  the  mercantile  establishments  where 
wages  are  comparatively  high.  Tobacco  workers'  organiza- 
tions are  torn  by  rival  factions  and  have  not  greatly  affected 
the  condition  of  the  women  working  in  the  trade.  The  shirt 
and  collar  workers  have  a  long  history  of  attempting  union- 
ism. Organizations  started  through  the  last  twenty  years 
have  flourished  for  a  short  time  and  have  been  broken  up. 
They  have  in  no  case  been  particularly  powerful.  The  paper 
box  trade  and  the  confectionery  trade  are  notoriously  weak 
so  far  as  union  organization  of  the  women  is  concerned. 
In  all  of  these  five  occupations  it  is  fair  to  discount  any 
effect  that  the  unions  have  had  in  improving  conditions. 

What  has  really  happened  is  that  during  this  decade,  in 
spite  of  the  depression  just  before  the  war  and  the  sudden 
slump  after  it,  business  has  been  remarkably  prosperous. 
Employment  has  been  general,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 


rise  in  the  standards  of  living.  More  things  are  demanded 
for  comfort.  A  living  wage  is  gradually  being  seen  as  some- 
thing more  than  just  enough  money  to  exist  on.  The  rights 
of  the  employes  to  free  time  and  leisure  have  extended  from 
just  enough  time  to  sleep  and  eat  to  enough  for  self -improve- 
ment and  recreation.  The  fact  that  there  was  not  a  great 
surplus  of  labor  to  be  drawn  on  has  made  it  possible  for 
these  standards  to  be  actually  put  into  effect  to  a  certain 
extent  through  the  factories  and  through  the  mercantile 
establishments.  As  the  head  of  one  of  the  large  labor  organ- 
izations has  just  said, 

Conditions  are  not  so  bad.  They  are  getting  enough  to  live 
on,  and  the  employers  aren't  going  around  with  a  chip  on  their 
shoulders  as  much  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  It's  like  this. 
As  long  as  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  these  high  prices  the 
employers  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  on  wages  if  they  can 
tack  it  on  to  the  public  afterwards.  It  makes  it  easier  for 
them.  They  will  get  the  chips  back  on  their  shoulders,  anc 
the  trouble  will  begin  when  the  public  stops  paying  these  prices 
They  will  reduce  wages  so  they  can  still  make  their  profits 
But  right  now  it  isn't  so  bad. 

The  Public's  Job 

The  present  report  shows  without  any  question  the  con- 
trolling power  of  public  opinion.  We  have  had  two  decades 
of  public  education  in  what  it  means  to  the  community  that 
women  should  not  work  the  long  hours,  and  that  they  should 
be  paid  enough  to  live  on  in  comfort.  And  even  though  the 
laws  in  New  York  State  do  not  demand  either  a  living  wage 
or  an  8-hour  day,  the  public  is  beginning  to  insist  that  these 
things  shall  exist.  There  is  an  immense  amount  to  do. 
Public  opinion  has  got  to  be  jacked  along  to  other  things 
than  merely  enough  to  live  on  and  an  8-hour  day.  But  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  it  has  already  done  a  good  deal.  It  is 
important,  of  course,  for  us  not  to  forget  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  workers  are  getting  less  than  what  might  be  called  a 
living  wage  even  on  the  present  schedules  and  not  rest  too 
securely  on  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  can  live  in  comparative 
decency. 

We  are  still  very  far  behind  some  of  our  neighbors  among 
the  nations.  In  New  Zealand  the  hours  which  women  may 
work  in  factories  are  limited  to  45  a  week.  In  South  Africa 
they  are  limited  to  50  hours  a  week.  Among  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Uruguay  have  legis- 
lation establishing  an  8-hour  day.  In  four  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  of  the  Argentine  the  hours  of  labor  are  limited 
to  eight.  Chile  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  8-hour  day 
and  the  48-hour  week.  The  Republic  of  Panama  established 
the  8-hour  day  in  1914.  The  new  federal  constitution  of 
Mexico  confers  on  the  constituent  states  the  power  to 
regulate  labor  matters  provided  they  adhere  to  certain  stand- 
ards, two  of  which  are  the  maximum  working  day  of  8  hours 
and  a  weekly  day  of  rest.  Even  in  Europe,  torn  with  the 
throes  of  reconstruction,  the  48-hour  week  is  provided  for 
in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Spain  and' 
Sweden,  while  Poland  and  Latvia  have  a  46-hour  week, 
and  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Lithuania  and  Jugo-Slavia  the  48- 
hour  week  and  the  8-hour  day  are  imposed  by  law.  But  not 
only  has  the  United  States  as  a  whole  no  federal  limitation 
of  the  hours  which  women  may  work  for  wages  as  so  many 
of  the  other  countries  have,  but  even  New  York  State  with 
her  54-hour  week  would  be  hopelessly  behind  the  procession 
if  it  were  not  for  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
tending  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  worked  out  in  other 
countries.  M.  B.  B. 
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"New  Schools"-  At  Home  and  Abroad 


M 


AN,"  said  Aristotle,   "man  is  an  institution-  passivity,  whatever  its  cause  may  be,  is  the  mark  of  the  old 

building  animal."    Institutions  come  and  go,  school. 

but  institution-building  goes  on  forever.  But  activity  and  passivity  are  both  relative  terms,  subject 
When  any  one  institution  fails  of  its  avowed  to  continuous  shiftings  and  to  varied  combinations.  In  one 
purpose,  with  hope  deferred  but  by  no  means  diminished,  environment;  in  one  schoolroom;  with  one  teacher,  or  with 
we  immediately  set  to  work  to  build  another.  We  may  one  set  of  materials,  a  group  of  children  may  be  extra- 
not  have  much  faith  in  life,  itself;  but  we  make  up  ordinarily  active,  alert,  interested.  Change  any  one  of  the 
for  lack  in  that  direction  by  having  an  abounding  faith  factors  in  the  situation  and  the  degree  of  their  activity  may 
in  institutions — which,  indeed,  like  the  shell  of  the  change;  change  them  all  and  the  activity  may  die  out  corn- 
oyster,  protect  us  somewhat  from  too  close  contact  with  pletely.  In  almost  every  "old  school,"  there  is  at  least  one 


reality. 

Our  times  offer  fresh  testimony  to  this  human  tendency 
in  all  that  has  to  do  with  education.  Our  faith  in  schools 
has  suffered  a  severe  shock  in  recent  decades.  But  knowing 
no  education  save  that  which  comes  from  schools,  we  must 


teacher  who  conducts  what  is  essentially  and  within  limits 
a  "new  school";  in  almost  every  "new  school,"  there  are 
teachers  who  soon  reduce  their  pupils  to  a  state  of  near- 
passivity.  Few  "old  schools"  are  entirely  "old"  in  all 
respects;  no  "ne\v  school"  reaches  the  complete  fulfilment 


continue    to   make    use   of   schools.      Having   lost    faith   in  of    its   professions.      On    the   borderline,    there   is   little   to 

schools,  we  build  more  schools.     Despairing  of  an  educa-  choose  between  the  "new  school"  that  does  not  quite  dare 

tion  by  "credits"  we  place  new  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  assert  its  own  freedom  from  the  lag  of  its  teachers  and  its 

credits.     In  place  of  our  "old  schools,"  we  are  setting  up  patrons,   and  the   "old  school"  that  tries  but  cannot  quite 

all  sorts  of  "new  schools."     The  school  is  dead:  Long  live  escape  from   the  lag  of  its  old   traditionalisms.     And,   of 


the  school! 


course,  the  natural  trend  of  every  "new  school"  is  toward 


What  is  the  difference  between   an   "old   school"   and   a  a  complete  habit-structure  of  its  own.     "The  gobbeluns'll 

"new   school"?      All   sorts   of    "old-fashioned    schools"    are  git  yuh  if  yuh  don't  watch  out!" 

round  about  us.     Many  sorts  of  "new  schools"  are  asking          Europe,   in  ferment,  has  gone  further  than  America  in 

for  the  support  of  the  public.     Some  of  the  "old  schools"  dealing  with   these  questions.      The   League   Internationale 

are  posing  as  "new  schools";  and  some  of  the  "old  schools"  pour  1'Education  Nouvelle  adopted,   in   1921,  a  charter  of 

are  turning  out  results  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  most  principles    and    aims    that    expresses    the    most    progressive 


ambitious  of  the  "new  schools." 
How  can  the  real  "new  school" 
be  distinguished  from  the  tradi- 


hopes ;  for  example :  "The  essen- 
tial object  of  all  education  should 
be  to  train  the  child  to  desire  the 


tional  school,  or  from  the  "old  If  the  children  are  actively  enlisted  in  supremacy  of  spirit  over  matter 

school"  that  poses  as  the  "new"?  the    task    of    educating    themselves,    then  and  to  express  that  supremacy  in 

Are  the  differentia  to  be  found  that  school   is  a   new  school,   no   matter  daily  life." 

in  the  physical  equipment;  in  the  how  old  it  may  be;    and  if  the  children  Yet  this  very  statement  shows 

number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher;  are    passively    waiting   for   some    one    to  the  contradictions  inherent  in  al- 

in  the  length  of  the  school  day;  come  anj  "learn»  them,  then  that  school  most    a11    discussions    about    the 

in  the  types  of  activities  carried  ^  Qn   Q!J  school>   nQ   mafter  "new  education."    Even  the  most 


on,  and  the  kinds  of  subjects 
taught ;  in  the  amounts  of  money 
expended  per  pupil?  In  none  of 
these.  Two  schools  might  be  ex- 


ngw 


may  consider  itself  to  be. 


progressive  of  the  "new  schools" 
seem  not  to  be  able  to  escape 
from  such  expressions  as  "train 
the  child." 


actly  alike  in  each  of  these  criteria ;  yet  one  of  them  might          "Freedom    is   the   only    discipline !"    is    another   of    these 
be  the  most  progressive  of  "new  schools,"  the  other  the  most      easily  uttered  principles.     But,  so  far,  certain  "new  schools" 


laggard  of  the  "old." 


in  Germany  seem  to  have  been  most  successful  in  establish- 


The    fundamental   difference   between   the   two   types   of  ing  conditions  within  which  this  statement  comes  to  mean 

schools  appears  in  one  place,  and  in  one  place,  only;  namely,  what  it  says.     In  certain  of  the  public  schools  of  Hamburg, 

in  the  minds  of  the  children:   if  the  children  are  actively  developed  under  the  leadership  of  Paulsen,  the  freedom  of 

enlisted  in  the  task  of  educating  themselves,  then  that  school  the  children  has  been  secured  and  safe-guarded,  if  we  may 

is  a  "new"  school,  no  matter  how  old  it  may  be;  and  if  the  believe  recent  reports  from  that  city.     "In  these  Hamburg 

children   are   passively  waiting   for  some  one  to  come  and  schools,"  says  Carleton  W.  Washburne,  superintendent  of 

"learn"  them,  then  that  school  is  an  "old"  school,  no  matter  public  schools,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  (as  quoted  in  the  Bulletin 

how  new  it  may  be,  or  how  loud  its  professions  of  "new-  of    the    Progressive    Education    Association    for   October), 


ness"  may  ring.    Activity,  self-initiated  and  self-explanatory, 


are  no  set  lessons    not  even  a  course  of  study  or  a  pro. 


on  the  part  of  the  children  is  the  mark  of  the  "new  school"  ;      gram.     There  are  no  grades  and  consequently  no  promotions. 
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There  are  no  examinations  and  therefore  no  marks  or  failures 
or  rewards  for  good  work.  There  is  no  discipline  by  the  teach- 
ers; the  teachers  themselves  are  not  even  under  the  authority 
of  the  principal.  The  schools  are  quite  anarchistic.  The  Chil- 
dren may  go  to  any  teacher  they  wish,  associating  themselves 
either  with  children  older  or  younger,  as  they  see  fit.  The 
teacher  talks  about  anything  that  interests  him  or  the  chil- 
dren. The  schoolhouse  is  there,  the  children  are  there,  and  the 
teachers  are  there:  this  is  all  these  schools  have  in  common  with 
other  schools.  There  is  misbehavior  at  times,  there  is  ineffi- 
ciency frequently;  but  out  of  it  all  there  emerges  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  spontaneity,  and  individual  development  that  is 
truly  fine.  Only  in  two  schools  in  Czecho-Slovakia  where  much 
freedom  was  also  permitted  did  we  find  anything  like  the  same 
affectionateness,  naturalness,  and  general  lovableness  which 
characterized  the  children  in  these  Hamburg  schools. 

The  philosophy  back  of  these  Hamburg  schools  would 
express  itself  in  some  such  fashion  as  this: 

We  do  not  know  what  any  child  is  going  to  do  or  be  in  later 
life.  We  do  not  know  in  Germany  what  kind  of  government 
or  industrial  organization  is  going  to  exist  when  these  children 
grow  up,  whether  it  will  be  socialistic  or  capitalistic,  monarch- 
istic  or  anarchistic,  or  republican.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
solve  the  problems  that  are  facing  humanity  and  therefore  can- 
not train  children  to  solve  them.  We  know  one  thing  only,  that 
these  children  are  living  human  beings  and  have  a  right  to 
develop  as  such.  We  do  not  want  to  impose  adult  ideas  upon 
children;  we  do  not  want  to  waste  time  drilling  children  in 
knowledge  which  they  may  never  use,  and  which,  if  they  do 
need  it,  they  can  gain  quickly  as  adults  under  the  spur  of  neces- 
sity, instead  of  slowly  as  children  with  no  use  for  it.  If  each 
child  is  able  to  develop  his  own  individuality  fully  and  freely, 
we  may  be  able  to  train  up  a  race  of  men  and  women  who  can 
face  the  problems  of  life  fearlessly  and  originally.  Such  chil- 
dren may  have  a  light  which  we  lack.  At  any  rate  they  will  be 
free-thinking,  unrepressed,  complete  individuals. 

This  is  probably  the  most  liberal  educational  ideal  pro- 
fessed anywhere  in  the  world  today.  Moreover,  the  general 
ferment  of  life  in  Germany  has  made  it  possible  for  this 
program  to  escape  from  the  school,  as  an  institution,  into  the 
community  as  life.  Certain  "new  schools"  in  America  use 
language  similar  to  this  in  their  descriptions  of  their  work; 
but  they  are  unable  to  get  very  far  in  the  actual  working  out 
of  their  professions.  The  impact  of  community  life;  the 
demand  for  vocational  preparation;  the  necessity  of  getting 
ready  for  high  school  or  college:  some  one  or  all  of  these 
interfere  with  the  "full  and  free  development  of  indi- 
viduality." 

The  effect  of  this  Hamburg  experiment  on  the  teaching 
profession  is  worth  a  passing  notice.  The  story  is  told  by 
Peter  H.  Pearson,  specialist  in  foreign  education  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  School  Life,  for 
November  last.  After  describing  the  evolution  of  these 
schools,  Mr.  Pearson  says:  "Here,  incapable  teachers  had  no 
chance  whatever  for  success.  One  of  the  leaders  told  a 
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chance  visitor,  'We  shall  not  be  able  to  reform  the  school 
until  we  reform  ourselves.'  " 

A  report  on  these  schools  by  a  Swiss  teacher  was  given  be-1 
fore  the  Teachers'  Association,  at  Basel,  says  Mr.  Pearson. 
The  general  discussion  which  followed  the  report  showed 
but  little  sympathy  for  the  Hamburg  schools:  they  were  an 
innovation  that  did  not  appeal  to  the  Swiss  teachers. 

In  these  last  suggestions  there  is  a  hint  of  that  "vicious 
circle"  about  which  we  read.  No  school  can  advance  faster 

than  the  teachers 
will  move ;  and 
few  teachers  will 
move  faster  than 
the  system  makes 
safe.  Progress  of 
the  system  waits 
upon  the  reform 
of  the  teachers ; 
and  reform  of  the 
teachers  waits  upon 
the  progress  of  the 
system.  Old  meth 
ods  are  pretty  gen 
erally  criticised 
but  anyone  who 

suggests  new  methods,  particularly  if  those  new  methods 
involve  new  ideas,  does  so  at  his  own  risk.  Many  American 
teachers  have  learned  in  the  last  ten  years  that  entertaining 
novel  ideas  is  a  too  expensive  luxury.  "It's  all  very  wel 
for  Hamburg,"  an  American  critic  might  say;  "but  wait 
until  the  system  grows  up  again,  and  then  see  what  happens 
Hamburg  teachers  are  running  things  now,  but  their  day 
will  be  short:  wait  till  the  community  gets  back  at  them!': 
And  yet  these  Hamburg  schools  seem  to  have  achieved 
some  of  the  things  teachers  and  parents  everywhere  are 
verbally  clamoring  for:  "There  is  a  close  contact  between 
the  home  and  the  schools,  the  parents  and  the  teachers; 
there  are  school  visits  and  parents'  unions,  and  the  direct 

aid  of  fathers  and  mothers The  Hamburg  schools  are, 

it  may  be  said,  growing  into  a  school  community." 

Schoolish  discussions  are  almost  everywhere  shot  through 
and  through  with  contradictions;  teachers  everywhere  face 
fundamental  dilemmas;  community  opinion  vacillates  every- 
where between  belief  in  freedom  and  fear  of  too  much  free- 
dom— between  desire  for  an  education  for  individuality  and 
fear  that  individuality  may  presage  change.  More  than 
this,  both  community  and  professional  opinion  deprecates 
the  uncovering  of  these  contradictions,  dilemmas,  vacilla- 
tions. This  is  the  reason  why  most  community  gatherings 
that^deal  with  schools  resolve  themselves  into  "booster  meet- 
ings" for  the  schools ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  most  educa- 
tional gatherings  turn  out  to  be  so  traditionally  dull.  The 
real  problems  in  education  today  are  the  contradictions,  the 
dilemmas,  the  conflicts  between  ideals.  These  few  teachers 
and  fewer  parents  are  willing  to  bring  out  into  the  open, 
for  clear,  incisive  discussion. 

None  the  less  educational  thinking  must  penetrate  to  the 
furthest  reaches  of  these  problems;  and  educational  experi- 
mentation must  explore  the  possibilities  that  lie  hidden  be- 
hind these  dilemmas  and  contradictions.  In  the  next  six 
months,  this  department  will  carry  a  series  of  such  dis- 
cussions and  probings  into  the  hinterlands  of  the  schools, 
new  and  old.  T  K.  H. 
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How  Iowa  Impresses   Harvard 

EAST  is  East  and  West  is  West."  What  striking  aspects 
of  mid-western  education  first  attract  the  eye  of  the 
Easterner?  After  four  years  at  Harvard  and  the  same 
number  as  instructor  in  two  mid-western  universities,  I'm 
beginning  to  presume  that  I  can  answer  the  question,  par- 
tially. At  least,  I  find  several  aspects  slightly  different 
from  my  anticipations. 

The  first  thing  the  complacent  Easterner  expects  iiot  to 
find  in  the  Middle  West  is  culture,  "the  development  of  the 
finer  instincts,"  to  quote  the  University  of  Iowa  daily.  In 
general  he  will  be  satisfied.  If  he  is  an  instructor  of  English 
he  will  discover  that  half  his  class  have  never  seen  a  play 
of  Shakespeare.  Two  students  may  know  the  four  funda- 
mental feet  of  poetry.  One  student  will  ask  what  Homer's 
last  name  was.  Two  others,  requested  for  English  deriv- 
atives from  lex,  legis  (law)  and  "pan"  (all),  will  give 
"legs"  and  "pantorium,"  respectively.  There  will  be  sub- 
freshman  classes  in  Mathematics  and  English — an  ingenious 
device  for  picking  up  the  incompetent  which  the  instructor 
never  heard  of  in  the  East.  He  will  soon  learn  that  most  of 
his  freshmen  have  never  written  a  theme  since  freshman 
year  in  High  School.  The  university  may  also  have  no 
literary  magazine.  Still  the  dean  of  a  prominent  "Big 
Ten"  university  remarked  last  year,  "The  West  is  offering 
a  challenge  to  the  East,  in  culture  as  well  as  in  athletics. 
Saturday's  victory  (over  Yale)  demonstrates  our  progress  in 
athletics.  This  places  the  West  in  the  limelight.  Once 
there  our  advancing  culture  will  be  recognized." 

In  place  of  this  anticipated  failing  of  the  West,  the 
Easterner  looks  for  that  equally  vague,  aromatic  ether  he 
has  heard  of  since  childhood — Western  Spirit.  In  fact, 
for  a  few  weeks  he  is  a  bit  worried  lest  some  street-sweeper 
will  suddenly  drop  his  broom  and  rush  over  to  clap  him 
on  the  back  with  an  impetuous  volubility  of  Welcome. 
Having  survived  this  period  successfully  he  begins  to  won- 
der where  all  this  democracy — called  Western  Spirit —  is 
hiding  itself.  True,  he  has  been  welcomed  for  what  he  is. 
No  one  has  deliberately  snubbed  him,  a  la  Beacon  Street, 
or  the  Somerset.  But  he  has  a  faint,  disagreeable  suspicion 
that  he  is  being  "looked  over,"  not  quite  openly.  He  talks 
brazenly  about  Cambridge,  "Haavuud,"  and  the  East,  until 
some  kind  soul  comes  along  and  warns  him  to  drop  this 
"line"  if  he  expects  to  "get  along  out  here."  He  does  meekly 
and  from  that  moment  finds  himself  more  graciously  re- 
ceived everywhere.  The  college  daily  takes  a  few  "shots" 
at  his  green  bag  and  even  offers  to  buy  him  a  new  hat, 
to  replace  the  one  he  threw  over  the  Yale  goal  posts.  Sac- 
rilege !  But  if  he  takes  it  all  right  he  will  find  the  Western 
Spirit  gradually  enveloping  him ;  and  he  suddenly  wakes  up, 
one  day,  to  find  himself  really  a  part  of  the  great  western 
university  that  is  turning  out  young  human  machines. 

What  Is  the  Western  Spirit? 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  had  my  students  write,  once, 
on  "Western  Spirit."  I  got  the  following  revealing  re- 
marks: "Good  sportsmanship,  good  fellowship,  and  equality 
for  all";  "hospitality,"  "push,"  "public  spirit,"  "not  what 
you  have  been  in  the  past."  "If  you  are  a  man,  you  are 
welcome  whether  stranger  or  native."  "It  is  a  subconscious 
spirit  and  is  found  in  the  majority.  They  have  seen  it  when 
they  were  young ;  they  were  brought  up  with  it ;  they  have 


stayed  with  it  to  the  last."  "Western  Spirit  is  the  ambition 
of  the  people,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  lead- 
ing to  their  advancement  in  athletics  and  education  ...  As 
the  enrollment  increases,  the  spirit  increases,  and  there  will 
be  a  greater  interest  in  both  athletics  and  education,  which 
are  the  two  main  elements  in  the  development  of  a  higher 
standard  of  a  university." 

Connected  with  it  is  an  appreciation  of  self-help  in  col- 
lege, for  one  student  writes:  "The  Easterners  seem  more 
aristocratic  than  the  Westerners.  They  look  down  on  « 
man  that  is  working  his  way  through  college  by  waiting 
tables  or  doing  similar  work,  while  the  more  democratic 
people  of  the  West  even  look  up  to  a  man  of  this  type." 
Finally,  the  bonuses  western  states  are  providing  for  ex- 
service  men,  who  become  in  college  "Federal  Board  Stu- 
dents," show  clearly  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  West  work- 
ing for  an  education  for  all  its  children,  "with  malice  to- 
ward none." 

Crowding  the  Clsssroom 

The  next  item  that  immediately  catches  the  eye  of  the 
effete  Easterner  is  the  huge  numbers  of  students  in  mid- 
western  universities.  For  figures:  Iowa  has  more  than 
doubled  her  registration  in  five  years.  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Chicago  enrolled  more  than  ten  thousand  stu- 
dents during  1921-22.  Four  other  mid-western  universities 
— Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Northwestern,  and  Ohio — went 
above  six  thousand  eight  hundred.  There  are  students  in 
Iowa  alone  from  thirty-eight  states  (other  than  Iowa),  and 
from  China,  Japan,  Java,  Belgium,  France,  Argentine, 
Bolivia,  Canada,  Honolulu,  Lithuania,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Even  the  Graduate  College — non-professional  and 
therefore  the  weakest — increased  30  per  cent  over  last 
year. 

Athletics  have  certainly  had  some  share  in  this  increasing 
enrollment.  The  Homecoming  Game  is  "the  biggest  'educa- 
tional' event  of  the  year!"  Thirty-six  hundred  clippings 
came  to  the  Iowa  University  News  office  on  the  Yale  game 
alone.  Writes  a  student  of  mine:  "A  championship  foot- 
ball team  will  build  a  larger  university  and  put  more  spirit 
into  all  concerned."  Declares  another:  "It  advertises  the 
college  as  being  a  live  college  ...  In  the  classroom  the 
students  will  enter  whole-heartedly  into  their  work  because 
they  know  that  they  have  a  reputation  to  uphold  and  main- 
tain." But  most  astonishing  of  all,  one  student  reverses 
the  situation,  exclaiming:  "To  make  a  championship  foot- 
ball team  there  must  be  material  available.  Material  does 
not  only  mean  strength  and  size  but  it  means  men  with 
brains  .  .  .  Therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  up  to  the 
professors  to  make  the  football  team!"  Athletics  are  cer- 
tainly enlarging,  though  not  necessarily  ruining,  these 
universities. 

The  negative  effects  of  such  a  huge  student  body  are 
quite  obvious.  From  the  instructor's  point  of  view,  ordinary 
sections  mount  quickly  from  twenty-five  to  forty.  I  find 
that,  along  with  such  a  rise,  the  physical  tensity  of  a  class 
increases  almost  proportionally — each  added  individual  adds 
his  electric  energy  to  the  group  and  requires  just  so  much 
more  of  the  instructor's  vitality  to  meet  the  addition.  Most 
instructors  agree  that  it  is  actually  harder,  physically  or 
"electrically,"  to  teach  a  class  of  thirty-five  than  one  of 
twenty-five.  And  furthermore,  the  instructor  immediately 
has  to  decrease  the  paper  work  and  individual  conferences 
or  be  completely  swamped  by  the  flood  of  students  on  his 
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hands.     Thus  the  most  effective  element  of  the  teaching  is 
at  once  greatly  diminished. 

From  the  student's  point  of  view  there  are  also  distinct 
drawbacks.  His  room  rent  rises  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
a  small  town,  and  if  he  is  poor,  he  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  jobs  aren't  "going  around"  as  well  as  they  used  to. 
Finally,  intellectually,  he  is  getting  less  attention  from  his 
instructors,  and  is  gradually  being  lost  in  the  crowd  that 
surges  about  him. 

The  Agility  Tests 

There  have  been  obvious  methods  of  relief  proposed.  The 
most  popular  has  been  the  so-called  "intelligence"  tests, 
to  weed  out  the  unfit  at  entrance.  Now  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  West  objects  to  such  restriction  of  education  to 
the  privileged  few,  no  test  has  been  devised — and  I  venture 
to  say  can  be  devised — to  measure  the  multiple  variations 
of  human  capabilities  under  the  infinite  varieties  of  circum- 
stances and  environments.  The  idea  of  admitting  students 
to  college  by  a  system  of  mental  acrobatics  is  about  as  futile 
as  attempting  to  "beat"  Monte  Carlo  with  a  bundle  of 
"sure-fire  systems."  The  percentage  of  chance  is  too  high. 
Hugo  Miinsterburg  six  years  ago  at  Harvard  "discovered" 
by  his  "intelligence"  tests  that  the  most  intellectually  perfect 
man  of  my  senior  class  was  an  individual  whom,  with  all 
due  respect,  we  never  thought  of  considering  for  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  who  furthermore  was,  possibly  through  no  great 
fault  of  his  own,  unknown  both  athletically  and  socially  in 
the  class.  And  the  other  day  one  of  my  freshmen  said  to 
me:  "I've  worked  hard  in  this  course,  but  I  know  I'm  not 
as  good  as  B —  and  W — .  (He  had  a  C.)  Yet  you  may 
not  believe  it  but  I  ranked  first  in  the  freshman  class  in 
the  'intelligence'  tests.  I  think  those  tests  merely  measure 
the  agility  of  a  man's  mind,  not  his  intelligence."  Appar- 
ently six  years,  then,  have  by  no  means  changed  the  fallibility 
of  these  tests. 

The  only  other  relief  for  the  flood  of  students  seems  to 
be  the  Administration — that  is,  ultimately,  the  State.  The 
Daily  lowan  recently  remarked: 

State  tax  supported  educational  institutions  have  reached  a 
stage  in  their  development  demanding  a  definite  policy  in  regard 
to  the  limitation  of  enrollment  ...  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  most  state  institutions  to  accommodate  more  students 
than  they  already  have. 

There  are  two  solutions  to  the  problem.  Either  legislators 
must  increase  appropriations  to  educational  institutions  or  the 
latter  must  adopt  measures  to  exclude  a  large  number  of  those 
who  wish  to  further  their  education.  The  first,  state  legis- 
latures seem  loath  to  do.  There  only  remains  the  second  alter- 
native. Which  means  that  we  are  progressing  towards  an 
aristocracy  of  brains  whether  we  will  or  not. 

The  only  real  solutions,  then,  seem  to  be  stringent  entrance 
examinations,  or  more  rigid  elimination  at  the  end  of  the 
freshman  year. 

The  Nerve-Wracking  Co-ed 

Connected  with  this  huge  student  body — in  fact,  a  part 
of  it — are  the  women.  Co-education  in  the  East  is  a  thing 
abhorred :  Cornell  University,  for  example.  Yet  out  here, 
the  Easterner  suddenly  discovers,  women  cannot  be  over- 
looked. For  figures:  Wisconsin  in  1921-22  had  2,713 
women  and  5,043  men.  Iowa  in  1921-22  had  1,473  women 
and  2,753  men.  One-third  or  more  of  the  students  in  these 
suburbs  of  the  East,  then,  are  women. 

The  co-eds  are  a  nerve-wracking  institution.  From  the 
instructor's  point  of  view  they  are  generally  clever,  cold, 


amazingly  vital  and  unfortunately  good-looking.  They  wfll 
work  an  instructor  to  a  "fare-thee-well,"  if  he  is  not  care- 
ful. If  they  want  to  get  initiated  into  a  sorority  they  will 
come  to  his  office  and  settle  down  for  half  an  hour  (or 
more  if  necessary)  to  "explain"  the  situation  and  the  neces- 
sary grade  required.  If  they  are  successful  they  are  not 
only  satisfied  but  will  very  likely  cut  him  the  next  time 
they  see  him  on  the  street,  should  they  feel  like  it.  One 
eastern  instructor  with  six  eight-o'clocks  and  a  fatal  office 
hour  at  twelve  daily  lost  his  breakfasts  and  lunches  through- 
out most  of  the  week,  because  the  co-eds  organized  delega- 
tions to  "work  on"  him  during  those  office  hours.  He  could 
never  get  himself  "hard-boiled"  enough  to  dismiss  them 
and  he  suffered  badly  before  he  learned  how  to  handle 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  girls'  relations  with  undergraduates 
I  hardly  feel  qualified  to  speak.  That  they  are  all  very 
happy  and  carefree  together  I  can  readily  see,  but  that  the 
university  is  something  of  a  marriage  bureau  I  don't  think 
can  be  overlooked.  One  freshman  boy  came  up  one  day  to 
ask  me  the  name  of  "the  girl  on  the  end  of  the  front  row." 
I  told  him,  and  they've  been  together  daily  ever  since.  The 
Daily  lowan  recently  violently  opposed  "the  ban  placed  on 
student  marriages  by  Chancellor  Flint  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity." 

This  university,  in  fact,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
engage  good-naturedly  in  a  camera  flash-light  contest,  di- 
rected at  sorority  porches  to  "catch  patters" — in  the  midst 
of  which  a  Northwestern  undergraduate  arrived  in  town, 
announcing  that  she  was  so  pursued  in  Northwestern  that 
she  fled  here  for  a  "rest."  Kissing,  I  am  told,  is  as  promis- 
cuous as  dancing,  but  beyond  that  I  prefer  not  to  go,  though 
the  Daily  lowan  has  remarked :  "While  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  university  is  the  best  place  for  the  acquirement  of 
sex  knowledge,  yet  it  is  the  best  that  modern  society  has  to 
offer."  Still,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  without  doubt,  many 
of  these  co-eds  are  following  Herrick's  advice, 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry; 
For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  forever  tarry, 

the  figures  on  their  grades  are  rather  interesting  to  note: 

UNIVERSITY   OF   IOWA 

1921-22 

All  women.  ..  .average  80.2%      All  men  average  7445% 

All  sorority  wo-                                All  frat. 
men average  80.9%          men   average    76.69% 

Which   merely   means,   possibly,    that   women   can   do   two 
things  well,  at  once. 

A  more  mundane  source  of  interest  to  the  Easterner  is  the 
instructional  staff.  Out  in  these  mid-western  universities 
there  are  two,  or  rather  three  large  broods  of  distinctly 
practical  professors — Matthew  Arnold  would  denote  them 
the  great  American  Philistines:  professors  of  agriculture, 
engineering,  and  commerce.  The  first  brood  have  been 
hatched  out  of  golden  eggs,  and  drive  around  Madison,  for 
instance,  in  large  cars,  about  whose  merits  they  argue  with 
each  other  continuously  and  vociferously.  The  second  brood 
came  from  cast-iron  eggs,  and  here  in  Iowa,  as  one  of  them 
admitted  to  me  the  other  day,  carry  on  their  existence  mainly 
outside  the  classroom  by  devising  engineering  schemes 
whereby  they  can  make  money  on  the  side,  and  generally 
also  fight  with  each  other,  as  to  who  discovered  the  scheme 
first.  And  the  third  brood  came  from  bronze  eggs,  and 
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jrazenly  tell  you  that  marketing  and  advertising  are  the 
3ods  of  Olympus,  and  hold  over  the  president's  head  the 
fact  that  they  can  run  off  and  get  business  jobs  at  any  mo- 
:nt.  They,  too,  have  a  tendency  to  discuss  salaries  eter- 
nally and  contentiously,  over  their  teacups.  Now  all  these 
>roods  are  very  interesting,  if  you  like  machinery ;  but  I 
•ear  they  are  all  very  much  like  the  Robots  in  "R.  U.  R." 
— they  are  rapidly  sweeping  the  rest  of  us  off  the  map. 

R.  W.  BABCOCK. 

A  County  Child  Study  Bureau 

CAREFUL  study  of  the  progress  of  school  children 
shows  that  our  present  uniform  curriculum  is  ill 
adapted  to  the  capacity  and  ability  of  many  pupils.  Pupils 
who  do  not  learn  to  read  or  to  acquire  information  from 
text  books  readily  are  seriously  handicapped:  they  become 
discouraged  and  may  lose  interest  in  school  work.  Others 
who  have  superior  quality  find  their  work  so  easy  that  they 
Eail  to  acquire  good  habits  of  study  and  application.  Though 
they  may  not  be  over-age  for  their  grades,  these  brighter 
pupils,  because  they  have  no  chance  to  do  the  best  of 
which  they  are  capable,  are  really  retarded.  Extra  pro- 
motions or  skipping  grades  occurs  so  seldom  that  from  eight 
to  ten  times  as  many  dull  pupils  fail  to  secure  promotion 
as  there  are  bright  ones  who  secure  extra  promotions. 

Hence  there  is  an  increasing  percentage  of  over-age  pupils 
up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  Beyond  that,  these  over-age 
pupils  are  old  enough  to  leave  school  for  work,  and  so  they 
drop  out. 

The  main  means  for  improving  this  situation  should  be: 
(i.)  An  understanding  of  the  individual  differences  of 
pupils;  (2.)  Adaption  of  the  curriculum  to  groups  of 
pupils  of  different  capacity  and  ability;  (3.)  Placing  each 
pupil  where  he  can  make  progress  most  advantageously. 

Adaptation  of  the  curriculum  will  require  differentiation 
in  content,  method,  and  expected  rate  of  progress,  and 
improvement  in  administration,  supervision,  and  teacher 
training.  Much  of  this  can  be  effected  by  classifying  pupils 
into  sections  for  which  different  curricula  are  offered.  The 
movement  toward  such  classification  is  developing  rapidly 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Such  classification  requires  a  knowledge  of  individual  dif- 
ferences. The  previous  school  progress  of  the  pupils  is  a 
more  or  less  valid  index  of  his  ability.  Knowledge  of  his 
physical  condition  is  secured  from  the  report  of  the  medical 
examiner.  Knowledge  of  his  home  environment  is  a  neces- 
sary factor. 

Success  in  school  work  depends  in  a  large  degree  upon 
the  pupil's  native  intelligence.  Recent  developments  of 
clinical  psychology  and  of  group  testing  make  possible  a 
reasonably  valid  measurement  of  his  general  intelligence 
and  special  abilities.  This  work  is  psycho-educational  and 
should  be  carried  on  by  persons  trained  in  clinical  psycho- 
logy, education  and  mental  measurement. 

Many  school  districts  are  too  small  to  afford  the  full 
time  of  a  trained  clinical  psychologist.  This  situation  sug- 
gests cooperation  among  the  school  districts  of  a  county  or 
other  convenient  unit. 

The  County  Child  Study  Bureau  offers  an  organization 
on  this  cooperative  basis  in  Pennsylvania.  The  school  dis- 
tricts of  Beaver  County,  of  boroughs  and  townships  alike, 
have  recently  organized  the  Beaver  County  Child  Study 


Bureau.  A  committee  made  up  of  representatives  from 
different  districts  has  the  project  in  charge.  Funds  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  per  pupil  are  being  secured  by  the  dif- 
ferent districts.  Headquarters  were  secured  at  New 
Brighton  in  an  easily  accessible  locality.  The  cooperation 
of  public  health  and  welfare  agencies  is  assured.  An  ex- 
perienced clinical  psychologist  giving  full  time  to  this  work 
has  been  made  director  of  the  bureau.  Medical  examinations 
are  made  by  the  school  medical  inspectors.  A  psychiatric 
consultant  from  one  of  the  state  hospitals  will  hold  mental 
clinics  each  month  at  headquarters  for  the  examination  of 
problem  cases  involving  problems  in  mental  hygiene.  Other 
medical  specialists  will  be  consulted  as  the  occasion 
arises. 

Dull,  over-age,  maladjusted  pupils  are  not  the  only  chil- 
dren who  should  be  studied.  There  are  many  problems 
of  guidance,  educational,  vocational,  and  social,  in  the  case 
of  normal  pupils  of  good  or  superior  intelligence  that  require 
thorough  and  scientific  study.  In  what  high  school  curri- 
culum is  this  boy  most  likely  to  succeed?  Should  he  go 
to  high  school  at  all?  What  high  school  pupils  should 
go  to  college  or  to  technical  school  for  further  training? 
Where  the  rating  of  pupils  by  teachers  and  the  scores  they 
make  in  group  tests  are  in  agreement  the  results  are  usually 
valid  indices  of  the  pupils'  relative  abilities.  Where  these 
measures  are  at  variance  further  study  of  each  individual 
pupil  is  indicated,  whether  he  is  retarded  in  his  school  work 
or  not.  No  program  of  testing  pupils  by  the  standard 
group  intelligence  tests  can  be  fully  effective  unless  it  can  be 
followed  up  by  these  individual  studies  in  doubtful  cases. 
It  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  expect  individual 
examinations  in  all  cases ;  yet,  without  some  such  service 
as  that  afforded  by  the  Child  Study  Bureau,  group  tests 
can  never  be  expected  to  be  wholly  satisfactory. 

One  important  by-product  of  this  program  of  individual 
child  study  is  always  reported  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
augurated. Teachers  become  more  observant  of  individual 
differences  in  their  pupils,  whether  they  have  been  examined 
or  not,  and  more  resourceful  in  the  adaptation  of  work  to 
their  needs.  The  superior  teacher  has  always  shown  com- 
mon sense  and  imagination  in  this  direction.  Teachers  of 
less  experience  or  insight  who  come  in  touch  with  these 
methods  of  scientific  child  study  become  interested  and  en- 
couraged, are  happier  in  their  teaching,  and  are  more  suc- 
cessful in  securing  results. 

Beaver  County  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  pioneer  work 
in  making  a  service  of  this  kind  available  for  small  school 
districts  through  its  Child  Study  Bureau. 

FRANCES  N.  MAXFIELD 


SOME   INTERESTING   EXPERIMENTS 

PERHAPS  the  most  extensive  experiment  now  going  forward 
in  America  is  the  one  that  has  to  do  with  determining  whether 
the  American  people  can  be  kept  forever  ignorant  and  pre- 
judiced about  certain  European  matters  of  concern.  This  ex- 
periment takes  many  turns.  A  recent  development  in  it  will 
illustrate  the  whole  problem.  In  his  article  on  the  "German 
Youth  Movement"  in  Survey  Graphic  of  January  I,  1922, 
Bruno  Lasker  gave  both  sides  of  the  story,  the  ugly  with  the 
beautiful,  the  yearning  for  life  which  the  old  order  in  Germany 
had  so  largely  denied  to  its  youth,  along  with  some  of  the 
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excesses  into  which  youth,  unguided,  is  always  likely  to  fall. 
That  article  has  been  widely  quoted.  Propagandists  for  the 
old  order  have,  however,  carefully  avoided  quoting  anything 
but  the  uglier  phases  of  it.  For  example,  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  in  a  recent  editorial  warning  to  "the  parents 
of  Pennsylvania"  against  the  insidious  menace  of  the  "youth 
movement,"  prints  nearly  a  column  of  extracts  from  Mr. 
Lasker's  article,  carefully  selecting  nothing  that  would  by  any 
chance  lead  any  reader  to  retain  a  shred  of  faith  in  German 
youth,  or,  indeed,  in  youth  anywhere  in  the  world.  There  was 
a  war  in  Europe,  from  1914  to  1918 — a  war  which  was  the 
supreme  accomplishment  of  the  older  European  social  and  poli- 
tical order  and  which  sent  more  than  ten  million  youths  to 
their  deaths.  Against  the  recurrence  of  this  brilliant  achieve- 
ment of  the  older  social  order,  the  youth  of  Germany  and  of 
many  other  lands  have  been  seeking  some  security.  In  their 
efforts  in  this  direction  they  have  done  some  wise  things  and 
(having  been  taught  by  their  fathers)  some  foolish  things. 
Mr.  Lasker  told  the  whole  story.  Many  who  have  quoted 
from  his  article,  including  the  writers  of  certain  materials  for 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  many  newspapers,  have 
been  careful  to  give  their  readers  but  half  the  story.  This 
effort  to  keep  the  American  public  in  ignorance  and  in  pre- 
judice is  a  notable  experiment.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  probably 
have  to  be  taken  as  proof  that  humanity  never  can  really  hope 
to  escape  from  ignorance  and  prejudice.  If  it  fails — we  may  in 
time  make  over  our  instruments  of  publicity. 

THE  SENATE  INQUIRY  into  the  "work"  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  reveals  some  interesting  experiments  in  education  that 
have  been  made  by  that  branch  of  our  federal  government  (so 
called).  One  of  these  was  in  connection  with  the  training  for 
certain  of  the  professions.  Dr.  David  Smith,  one  of  the  officials 
in  charge  of  certain  phases  of  this  work,  reported  one  of  the 
diagnoses  as  follows:  "One  particularly  flagrant  case,"  said 
he,  "was  that  of  a  young  man  who  could  be  classified  only  as 
a  paranoiac,  or  a  constitutional  psychopathic  inferior.  These 
types  are  generally  classified  as  'non-feasibles,'  meaning  that 
they  will  not  respond  to  any  vocational  training.  This  young 
man  was  totally  irresponsible,  a  pronounced  paranoiac,  but  he 
had  managed  to  get  a  'vocational  training'  status  and  was  draw- 
ing about  $150  a  month  as  a  vocational  training  allowance." 
The  thirty  or  forty  reporters  looked  casually  interested.  "What 
was  he  in  training  for?"  inquired  Senator  Reed.  "They  were 
seeking  to  make  a  journalist  of  him,"  replied  Dr.  Smith. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY,  with  the  retirement  of  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  and  the  inauguration  of  President  Wallace  W. 
Atwood,  undertook  an  interesting  experiment.  Discussion  of 
social  and  educational  questions  was  reduced  to  a  minimum — 
in  favor  of  more  attention  to  questions  of  geography.  As  a 
result,  a  considerable  number  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 
faculty  left.  This  year,  the  freshmen  class  has  fallen  to  about 
45,  though  formerly  it 
was  usually  about  90; 
the  graduate  school  has 
fallen  from  an  enroll- 
ment of  160  to  about 
75 ;  and  the  tuition  has 
been  raised  from  $100.00 
per  year  to  $150.00  to 
help  make  up  the  loss  of 
income  due  to  these  de- 
creases in  registration. 
(These  are  not  official 
figures,  but  they  come 
from  observers  on  the 
ground).  This  effort  to 
transform  an  institution 
from  one  line  of  work 
to  another  at  the  will 


of  the  president  is  almost  if  not  altogether  novel  in  our  educa- 
tional history.  None  the  less,  there  are  some  who  do  not  like 
the  trend  of  affairs.  Among  these  are  the  Washington  alumni 
and  the  Clark  University  alumni  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting,  this  latter  group,  which  includes  more  than  twenty 
of  the  leading  educators  of  the  West,  passed  resolutions  asking 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  "immediate  removal  of  the  present 
administration  and  the  selection  of  men  who  will  be  able  to 
raise  the  standards  of  the  university  to  their  former  level  and 
to  secure  and  hold  the  confidence  of  the  entire  faculty  and 
student  body."  If  the  trustees  take  this  resolution  with  any 
degree  of  seriousness,  they  will  bring  this  experiment  to  an 
untimely  end. 

THE  AMERICAN  people,  with  some  assistance  from  foreign 
lands,  are  making  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  of  our  vocational 
education  for  women,  at  Hollywood,  California.  According  to 
current  news  reports,  some  thousands  of  girls  journey  annu- 
ally to  Hollywood,  expecting  to  realize  upon  their  vocational 
advice,  or  at  least  upon  their  vocational  desires,  with  or  without 
the  help  of  previous  advice.  Statistics  compiled  by  news  re- 
porters, on  the  grounds,  show  the  following  general  results, 
(though  the  significance  of  the  tests  is  not  changed  by  any  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  these  particular  statistics  are  accurate 
or  not) : 

500  out  of  every  1,000  never  see  the  inside  of  a  film  studio. 

10  out  of  every  1,000  find  a  precarious  living  as  "extras," 
etc. 

i  out  of  every  1,000  may  turn  out  a  successful  film 
actress. 

700  out  of  every  1,000,  unable  to  remain  in  California,  return 
home. 

100  out  of  every  1,000  find  positions  in  stores,  cafeterias,  etc. 

100  out  of  every  1,000,  lost  in  the  wreckage,  are  never  heard 
of  again. 

It  is  understood  that  these  tests  are  to  be  continued  inde- 
finitely. 

UNLESS  all  signs  fail,  the  politicians  who  manipulate  the  civic 
destiny  of  New  York  City  are  about  to  undertake  the  most  ex- 
tensive experiment  in  public  education  ever  devised.  The  details 
of  this  experiment  have  not  been  disclosed  by  the  "scientists"  who 
have  it  in  charge.  But  the  trend  of  events  indicates  that  all 
educators  in  the  school  system  are  to  be  eliminated  or  sub- 
ordinated, and  the  schools  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  politicians. 
An  assistant  principal  has  been  recently  promoted  over  the 
heads  of  twenty  regular  principals  and  will  become  their 
"superior."  This  is  generally  understood  to  be  reward  for 
services  rendered  to  the  political  machine.  This  is  but  one 
item  in  what  is  believed  to  be  the  general  plan  of  this  experi- 
ment. The  next  one,  looked  for  shortly,  may  eliminate  the 
present  head  of  the  school  system  in  favor  of  a  specially  groomed 
politician-educator,  who  is  the  chief  lieutenant  of  the  machine. 
New  York  City  couldn't  stand  the  "Gary  plan"  in  1917,  be- 
cause it  was  too  experi- 
mental. But  democracy 
is  bound  to  experiment. 
Just  now  the  politicians 
are  in  charge  of  the 
experiment,  the  educa- 
tors are  in  the  back- 
ground. The  machin- 
ery of  government  in 
New  York  City  is  so 
intricate  that  it 
will  probably  take  ten 
years  for  the  people  to 
interpose  obstacles  to 
the  experiment.  In 
that  time  something 
important  ought  to  be 
discovered. 
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The  New  School 


By  Joseph  K.   Hart 


The  first  of  the  present  series  of  Survey  Reading 
Lists,  on  Psychiatry  and  Mental  Hygiene,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  appeared  in  the  Book  Sec- 
tion of  Survey  Graphic  for  November  i,  1923. 
Early  numbers  of  Survey  Midrnonthly  iL'ill  contain, 
by  request,  the  follou-ing  lists:  tv.-o  on  Social  Hy- 
giene (books  for  teachers  and  social  ivorken  in 
one  list,  for  parents  and  adolescents  in  the  other) 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Ray  H. 
Everett,  and  others;  one  on  Organizing  the  Rural 
Community,  prepared  by  E.  C.  Lindeman.  The 
Survey  uill  welcome  suggestions  for  additional 
lists  ti-hich  readers  uould  find  particularly  useful. 


HE    New    School    is 

not,  we  must  first  be 

warned,    an    existent 

institution ;    at    least, 

not  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  It  is  a  conception  of 
education,  a  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  and  a  program 
of  teaching  that  disturbs  many 
teachers.  These  facts  determine 
the  task  of  this  book  list. 

Practically  all  of  us  have  been 
schooled  to  the  Old  School  state 

of  mind.  Now  nothing  seems  to  be  more  true  than 
that  the  Old  School  state  of  mind  and  the  New  School 
state  of  mind  belong  in  two  different  universe.  The  New 
School  may  use  many  things  long  used  by  the  Old  School ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  the  New  School  cannot  use, 
namely,  the  Old  School  type  of  mind.  Hence,  any  ap- 
proach to  the  New  School  must  begin  with  an  effort  to 
escape  from  the  mind  of  the  Old  School.  This  calls  for 
the  setting  up  of  definite  contrasts  between  the  social  and 
psychological  supports  of  these  two  states  of  mind. 

The  best  book  with  which  to  begin  this  development  of 
distinctions  is  probably  still  Dewey's  original  statement  of 
the  case,  his  School  and  Society.  Though  it  was  first  pub- 
lished nearly  thirty  years  ago,  few  people,  even  now,  can 
read  it  without  feeling  something  of  the  thrill  it  brought 
to  pioneering  minds  when  New  Schools  were  new.  If  the 
reader  learns  from  this  book  that  the  school  does  not  exist 
for  its  own  sake  or  its  own  prestige  but  for  the  service  it 
can  render  to  the  social  community,  he  may  go  on  to  the 
next :  if  he  does  not  learn  this,  he  must  go  back  and  read 
the  book  over.  There  is  no  use  going  on  until  after  this 
lesson  has  been  learned. 

What  this  changed  conception  of  the  school  should  mean 
for  both  education  and  society  can  best  be  followed  up  in 
Dewey's  most  complete  presentation  of  his  educational  phil- 
osophy, his  Democracy  and  Education.  This  book  is, 
mostly,  hard  reading.  But  at  that,  it  is  not  as  hard  as  the 
task  of  realizing  its  meanings 
in  actual  life  and  institu- 
tions. 

Of  course,  the  inside  of 
the  school  must  be  made 
over,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
New  School.  That  is  to  say, 
the  minds  of  the  children  and 
of  the  teachers  must  be  set 
free :  teachers  and  children, 
alike,  must  be  reconciled  to 
the  use  of  their  own  judg- 
ments. This  means  that  the 
New  School  must  have  a 
new  psychology.  James  start- 
ed this;  and  his  Talks  to 


Mr.   Hart   Recommends 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY,  by  John  Oewey.     The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.     Price   $1.35   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 


Teachers  is  still  one  of  the  best 
introductory  books  in  the  field. 
Colvin's  The  Learning  Process  is 
a  more  recent,  more  comprehen- 
sive guide.  The  New  School  is 
not  over-impressed  with  the  use 
of  the  so-called  "intelligence 
tests";  it  is  certainly  not  basing 
its  work  upon  a  psychology  that 
accepts  the  tests  as  anything  final. 
The  New  School  is  interested 
in  a  psychology  that  still  believes 
in  Mind.  Hence,  while  it  does 

not  ignore  the  contributions  of  Behaviorism,  it  does  not  ac- 
cept Behaviorism  as  the  final  word,  either.  It  finds  in  the 
newer  analytic  psychology  much  of  criticism  and  help.  But 
it  does  not  care  to  lose  itself  in  the  boundless  seas  of 
Freudianism.  It  can  get  all  the  help  it  needs,  momentarily, 
at  least,  from  Miller's  The  New  Psychology  and  the 
Teacher.  An  adequate  social  psychology  of  education  re- 
mains to  be  written. 

But  the  New  School  finds  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  the 
grip  of  the  old  rigid  curriculum  and  iron-clad  methods  on 
the  teacher.  Parkhurst's  Education  on  the  Dalton  Labora- 
tory Plan  offers  probably  the  best  solution  to  this  persistent 
problem.  Miss  Parkhurst's  ideas  have  won  large  acceptance 
in  England  and  they  will  be  cumulatively  acceptable  here, 
to-morrow. 

Finally,  if  we  want  to  know  where  and  when  these 
various  innovations  have  been  practiced  and  tested,  we  can 
find  a  summary  in  the  Deweys'  (John  and  Evelyn)  Schools 
of  Tomorrow,  in  which  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  educa- 
tional pioneers  are  set  forth  both  descriptively  and 
critically. 

If  any  one  should  object  that  this  list  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count practically  all  that  has  been  written  in  the  last  five 
years,  the  reply  is  found  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  dis- 
cussion. The  last  half  decade  has  been  almost  wholly  con- 
cerned with  details  and  extensions:  the  constructive  concepts 
upon  which  the  New  School  is  based  were  written  into  our 

educational  literature  two  or 
three  decades  ago.  Details 
and  extensions  are  impor- 
tant; but  no  great  program 
was  ever  made  of 


DEMOCRACY    AND    EDUCATION,    by   John    D««v.     Tht    Hoc- 
tnillan   Co.     1916.     Pncl  $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

TALKS  TO   TEACHERS,    by    William  James.     Henry   Holt.     1900. 
Price   $2.00   postpaid   of    The   £-.. 

THE  LEARNING   PROCESS,   by   Stephen   Colvin.     1911.     Mocmil- 
lan   Co.     Price  $1.90  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  TEACHER,  by  H.  Crick- 
ton   Miller.      1922.      Price   $1.75    postpaid   of    The   Surr-ey. 

EDUCATION    ON    THE    DALTON    PLAN,    by    Helen    Parthurst. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TOMORROW,  br  John  Dnrty  and  Evelyn  Demy. 
1915.     E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 


these, 

alone.  Back  of  them  must 
be  the  concepts  and  the  con- 
structive thinking  that  alone 
can  give  details  significance. 
For  most  of  this  constructive 
thinking  that  we  need  today, 
we  must  go  back  of  these 
troubled  last  five  years — to 
great  minds  that  could  see 
life  steadily  and  see  it 
whole. 
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The  Management  of  Human  Behavior 


IN  the  brief  list  of  readings  which  we  suggested  in  The 
Survey  for  November  i,  1923,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  sketch  the  introductory  steps  by  which  the  reader 
could  orient  himself  in  the  elements  of  psychiatry. 
We  spoke  then  of  the  fundamental  issues  which  still  divide 
those  who  are  trying  to  interpret  personality  and  its  problems 
into  opposing  groups  between  which  no  balance  of  authority 
has  yet  been  struck.  As  soon  as  one  passes  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  subject  he  must  be  impressed  with  the  great 
variety  of  ways  in  which  students  from  various  fields  of 
scientific  exploration — and  even  from  the  same  field — are 
still  approaching  those  problems.  Any  shelf  of  current 
books  on  psychiatric  subjects  will  serve  for  illustration:  the 
eight  which  are  now  before  us  would  convince  any  open- 
minded  reader  that  the  understanding  and  management 
of  human  behavior  still  present  a  host  of  open  questions. 
We  must  still  look  forward  to  a  critical  synthesis  of  the 
knowledge  which,  bit  by  bit,  we  have  acquired. 

Abnormal  Behavior,  by  Dr.  Sands  and  Miss  Blanchard, 
is  deliberately  designed  for  beginners  in  the  field  of  human 
behavior.  It  sets  forth  in  a  clear  and  orderly  fashion  the 
fairly  generally  accepted  current  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  anomalies  and  disorders  of  behavior.  The  introductory 
chapters  particularly  should  give  the  reader  a  well  digested 
summary  of  current  concepts  concerning  the  nature  of  man. 
The  text  is  extensively  illustrated  throughout  by  well  chosen, 
brief  case  histories  and  a  guide  to  more  extensive  reading  is 
furnished  by  helpful  bibliographies  after  each  chapter. 

On  the  basis  of  extremely  interesting  documents  in  the 
form  of  case  histories  and  self-revelations  through  letters  and 
other  biographical  material,  Professor  Thomas  develops  in 
his  study  of  The  Maladjusted  Girl  his  thesis  of  the  four 
fundamental  wishes  which  condition  human  behavior  and 
which  serve  as  appeals  to  human  responsiveness:  the  desire 
for  new  experience;  the  desire  for  security;  the  desire  for 
response ;  and  the  desire  for  recognition.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion elsewhere  to  express  our  accord  with  this  manner 
of  translating  into  human  values  the  supposedly  instinctive 
dispositions  of  man,  and  Professor  Thomas'  present  elabora- 
tion of  this  thesis  ought  to  be  a  very  stimulating  contribu- 
tion to  students  of  human  behavior.  The  manner  in  which 
Professor  Thomas  handles  the  problems  of  the  conditioning 
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influence  of  life  among  one's  fellows  upon  behavior  is  de- 
cidedly helpful.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  advance  our 
thinking  and  to  humanize  our  methods  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  maladjustment  and  misconduct  among  girls. 
Of  no  inconsiderable  value  in  the  same  direction  is  Mrs. 
Dummer's  interesting  and  thoughtful  foreword  to  the  book. 
We  hope  that  Mrs.  Dummer  will  continue  her  interest  in 
this  field  and  will  make  possible  through  her  generosity 
further  contributions. 

Dr.  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle  needs  no  introduction  to  Amer- 
ican students  of  psychoanalysis.  As  the  foremost  American 
interpreter  of  the  Jungian  school  of  psychoanalysis  and  as 
an  active  practitioner  in  this  field  everything  that  she  has 
to  say  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  human  behavior.  There  is  not  space  here  to  do  thorough- 
going justice  to  this  important  book,  but  outstanding  features 
include  the  thesis  that  man's  great  conflict  lies  between  his 
collective  or  herd  nature  and  his  driving  impulse  towards 
individuation ;  the  viewing  of  the  Freudian  concept  of  re 
pression  as  a  necessary  psycho-biological  mechanism  rathei 
than  as  an  exclusive  causal  agent ;  the  acceptance  and  elabora- 
tion of  the  Jungian  concept  of  the  "collective  unconscious" 
and  the  elaboration  of  the  thesis  of  the  prospective  functior 
and  aim  of  the  dream  and  its  value  in  mental  development 

The  more  practical  second  part  of  the  book  deals  in  ar 
interesting  and  convincing  manner  with  Jung's  and  th« 
author's  attempts  to  delineate  and  interpret  the  two  fun 
damental  psychological  types,  the  introvert  and  extravert 
the  relation  of  this  type  distinction  to  sex  distinction,  t< 
creative  art  and  personal  development.  The  case  material 
in  this  part  of  the  book  is  presented  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  thought-provoking  chap 
ter  on  the  significance  of  psycho-analysis  for  the  spiritua 
life  and  man's  attitude  towards  the  infinite. 

The  Hope  of  the  Variant  is  an  honest,  simply  told  ac 
count  of  the  work  which  Dr.  Gehring  has  been  carrying 
on  for  many  years  in  the  re-adjustment  of  nervous  anc 
unhappy  people.  The  author  does  not  attempt  any  strio 
formulation  of  a  theoretical  or  practical  nature,  and  yet  the 
reader  gains  a  feeling  that  Dr.  Gehring,  in  his  way,  know; 
what  he  is  about.  The  book  reflects  a  keen  appreciation  o: 
the  needs  of  the  so-called  variant  and  in  its  consistent!} 
optimistic  note  must  carry  a  tremendous  deal  of  hope. 

In  this  record  of  personal  performances,  there  is  alsc< 
reflected,  inescapably,  a  fairly  comprehensive  picture  of  tht 
man  back  of  the  job,  and  as  is  the  case  always  in  connectior 
with  psycho-therapy,  it  is  the  man  more  than  the  methoc 
which  determines  the  results.  The  book  deserves  a  carefa 
reading  from  those  interested  in  the  alleviation  of  nervous 
maladies. 

One  thing  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the  little  boot 
of  Dr.  Williams  on  Dreads  and  Besetting  Fears — that  it  i: 
refreshingly  individualistic.  Without  the  unquestioning 
reiteration  of  the  word  of  this  or  that  master  which  charac 
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terizes  so  much  of  the  modern  literature  on  psychology,  the 
author  sets  forth  in  a  simple  and  telling  way  his  own 
views  on  this  subject  of  fears  and  what  "he"  has  been  able 
to  do  for  their  alleviation.  The  free  and  wholly  uncon- 
cerned use  of  the  personal  pronoun  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  rich  mine  of  practical  wisdom  which  this 
little  book  contains,  and  one  forgets  one's  disagreement  with 
the  author's  theories  of  causation  and  therapy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  racy  and  individualistic  style  of  presentation, 
eover,  the  book  is  going  to  help  a  lot  of  people  ever- 
come  their  neurotic  difficulties,  whatever  else  it  may  do. 

Karin  Stephen  contributes  an  exceedingly  helpful  presen- 
tation in  the  English  language  of  the  philosophy  of  Be>-gson 
and  of  the  reasons  for  the  difficult}-  in  understanding  this 
French  wizard's  contribution  to  human  thought.  The  book 
ought  to  be  of  inestimable  help  to  anyone  desirous  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Bergson — an  indispensable 
prerequisite,  by  the  way,  to  a  thorough-going  understanding 
of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  contributions  of  the  psycho- 
analytic school. 

The  poet-psychologist  Baudouin  is  known  to  English  read- 
ers through  his  elaborate  exploitation  of  the  simple  theory 
of  autosuggestion  of  the  Nancy  apothecary,  Coue,  in  his 
book  Suggestion  and  Autosuggestion.  In  Studies  in  Psycho- 
analysis he  attempts,  on  the  basis  of  twenty-seven  case  his- 
tories of  patients  whom  he  has  treated  at  Geneva,  to  bring 
about  the  impossible  mating  of  suggestion  and  psycho-anal; 
The  book  could  have  been  written  only  by  one  who  mis- 
understands the  real  nature  of  psycho-analysis.  The  auto- 
biographical sketches  of  his  own  childhood  in  The  Birth  of 
Psyche  are  much  more  interesting  reading  and  show  the 
author  in  an  aspect  quite' different  from  that  of  propagandist 
of  the  age-old  theory  of  suggestion. 

BERNARD  GLVECK,  M.D. 

The  Kingdom  of  Health 

THE      EVOLUTION      AND      SIGNIFICANCE      OF      THE      MODERN 
HEALTH   CAMPAIGN.  --!.    Witulem.     Yale   Unireraty  Press. 

65   ft.     Price    c  ~  z'd  of   The  S*roey. 

"  \  Cure  for  Cultism,"  "In  Praise  of  Science,"  "History 
-**>  and  Hope."  Such  might  be  the  titles  for  these 
-five  pages  of  appreciation  of  the  life-savers  of  many 
centuries.  Such  a  combination  of  precision  in  stating  the 
sequence  of  facts,  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
elements  and  forces  of  past  progress,  and  simplicity  and  vision 
in  picturing  the  present  and  future,  has  probably  never  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  story  of  that  element  in  the  career 
of  human  society  in  which  later  critics  will  see  the  best 
side  of  the  past  hundred  years  of  Europe  and  America. 
If  one  has  the  least  spark  of  critical  judgment,  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  as  sketched  by  Professor  Winslow  will 
prove  convincing — even  in  the  face  of  those  who  clamor 
against  vivisection,  vaccination,  isolation,  and  specific  curative 
therapy. 

One  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the  reasonably  educated 
if  he  lacks  acquaintance  with  the  notable  leaders  here  de- 
scribed, or  with  these  steps  in  social  advance — easy  as  it  is 
to  take  them  for  granted  and  to  forget  that  they  are  based 
on  some  of  the  most  precious  triumphs  of  the  human  mind. 
How  wise  and  necessary  is  Winslow's  own  warning  that 
nowadays,  and  in  the  stage  of  health  protection  we  have  but 
recently  attained,  "the  fight  must  be  won,  not  by  the  con- 
struction of  public  works,  but  by  the  conduct  of  individual 


life."    "  The  kingdom  of  health,  like  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
is  within  you." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  protesting  mildly  against  the 
suggestion  that  state  subsidies  and  "a  wholly  new  relation 
between  physician  and  patient"  will  solve  the  problem  of 
health  service  for  all,  through  the  periodic  medical  super- 
vision of  each  life  based  on  thorough  diagnosis.  Nor  nui  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  true  for  a  long  time  to  come  "that 
the  average  individual  will  not  resort  to  his  physician  until 
he  experiences  compelling  symptoms  of  disease  if  the  in- 
curring of  an  immediate  financial  obligation  is  specifically 
involved." 

Experience  is  gathering  to  show  that  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  physician  and  patient  is  rapidly  occurring, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  now  that  the  health  physician, 
a  private  practitioner,  is  to  be  a  successful  specialist  as  much 
valued  and  as  well  paid  as  any  other  expert  in  medical 
service.  The  problem  lies  rather  in  the  education  of  the 
laity  to  place  as  much  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  physi- 
cians to  lead  them  to  health  as  they  have  given  to  the  doctor 
when  he  is  faced  with  desperate  sickness.  The  creation  of 
government  machinery  will  follow  if  necessary,  but  can 
hardly  lead  in  providing  for  the  periodic  medical  examina- 
tion of  presumably  healthy  persons. 

We  can  all  join  with  Winslow  in  looking  so  eagerly  to 
early  success  against  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  measles  and 
scarlet  fever.  Shall  we  not  hope  also  that  malaria,  hook- 
worm infection,  mental  disease,  disorders  of  nutrition,  al- 
coholic and  drug  addiction  will  in  their  turn  fall  before 
social  and  individual  attack? 

HAVEX  EMERSON,  M.D. 

But  What  of  To-morrow? 

WOMEN    \ND  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT,  by  Alice  Henry.     George  H. 
Dm*  Co.    241  fP.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Tke  Smrvty. 

THIS  is  a  useful  volume,  written  in  clear,  simple,  dig- 
nified English  and  packed  with  facts  that  have  been 
carefully  sifted.  It  offers  much  valuable  knowledge  for  new 
voters  and  for  wage-earners  newly  interested  in  the  Labor 
Movement.  It  brings  together  in  compact,  well-ordered 
form  much  significant  material  hitherto  scattered  in  fugitive 
publications.  It  deserves  a  place  on  The  Workers'  Book-Shelf. 
The  author's  breadth  of  social  outlook  is  doubtless  at- 
tributable to  her  youth  spent  in  Australasia,  and  to  her  con- 
tinuous study  of  industrial  evolution  in  England,  which 
explains  her  sympathetic  attitude  toward  minimum  wage 
legislation  limited  in  the  United  States  to  women.  Miss 
Henry  points  out  that  in  Australia  where  it  originated, 
and  in  England  where,  especially  since  the  war,  it  has  been 
extended  to  a  range  of  industries  unparalleled  elsewhere,  it 
applies  to  both  men  and  women.  But  she  explains  clearly 
that  this  difference  is  because  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our 
written  constitution.  The  author  throws  much  light  also 
upon  the  modifications  adopted  in  Canada  where  minimum 
wage  legislation  is  in  force  in  every  province  except  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  spread  of 
minimum  wage  laws  throughout  Canada,  beginning  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta  as  recently  as  1917,  has  been  more  rapid 
than  anywhere  else,  though  nowhere  is  so  vast  a  number 
of  men  and  women  yet  benefited  by  it  as  in  England. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  work  is  Miss  Henry's  careful 
treatment  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  colored  women  wage- 
earners  called  into  industry  by  the  war  and  remaining  per- 
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manently.  An  important  early  discovery  in  the  course  of 
this  process  was  their  greater  efficiency  under  fore-women 
of  their  own  race  than  under  white  men.  Many  failures  of 
new  and  unskilled  women  recruits  in  industry  are  doubtless 
traceable  to  blundering  management  which  overlooks  this 
fairly  obvious  item  of  personnel  administration. 

The  important  international  activities  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  are  admirably  set  forth 
and  well  interpreted  in  relation  to  the  future. 

In  regard  to  them  and  to  the  mass  entrance  of  women 
into  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  colored  women 
workers,  Women  and  the  Labor  Movement  is  eminently 
modern.  Yet  it  must  be  taken  as  finally  dated  as  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  1923.  The  date  is  set  by  a  footnote 
on  page  165,  announcing  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia minimum  wage  case.  That  shattering,  epoch-making 
decision  places  Woman  and  the  Labor  Movement  decisively 
as  a  work  of  history,  written  with  unusual  care  and  fairness. 

In  the  shadow  of  that  decision,  women  wage-earners, 
within  or  without  the  Labor  Movement,  can  reasonably 
expect  no  adequate,  thorough-going  improvement  in  their 
industrial  condition  until  they  are  ably  represented  by  ex- 
perienced women — wage-earners  like  themselves — in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  legislatures;  and  until  women  judges  in 
the  higher  courts  cease  to  be  exceptional  phenomena. 

Judge  Florence  Allen  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
and  Judge  Bartelme  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois  foretell 
a  future  of  greater  enlightenment  and  correspondingly 
sounder  interpretation  of  the  law  applied  to  men,  women, 
and  children  in  industry — but  of  this  there  is  no  hint  in 
this  otherwise  modern  work.  The  ultra-brief  footnote  ref- 
erence to  the  Sutherland  decision  and  the  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  profound  impression  produced  by  it  upon 
women  wage-earners,  judges,  lawyers,  economists,  and  re- 
formers suggests  that  the  book  may  have  been  already  in 
press  so  that  nothing  more  was  possible.  In  any  case,  Miss 
Henry  has  made  a  contribution  of  permanent  value  to  our 
meager  literature  of  her  subject. 

The  new  labor  banks  of  which  seven  in  different  cities 
are  inviting  women  as  stockholders  and  depositors,  the  new 
clinics  established  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control 
in  the  garment  trades  and  by  other  unions  more  recently, 
the  new  summer  schools  in  country  places,  the  cooperative 
camps  for  summer  and  week-ends,  all  these  might  well  have 
been  played  up  as  important  features  of  labor  self-govern- 
ment. They  are  stimulating  examples  of  labor  control  of 
labor's  human  interests.  They  are  harbingers  of  the  Amer- 
ican era  of  cooperation  to  be  developed  in  numberless  varied 
forms  by  wage-earners  trained  by  union  to  think  and  act 
together  successfully  for  their  own  ends.  They  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  volume  for  themselves 
alone.  FLORENCE  KELLEY 

Prohibition  a  la  Horatio  Alger 

PROHIBITION    INSIDE  OUT,  by  Roy  A.   Haynes.     Doubleday,  Page  &• 
Co.     308  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PROHIBITION    Commissioner    Roy    A.    Haynes    has 
given  a  distinctively  Haynes  point  of  view  in  his  book 
entitled  Prohibition  Inside  Out.     The  Haynes  view  is  one 
of  buoyant  optimism.     It  takes  an  optimist  to  write  a  happy 


story  about  Prohibition  Enforcement  and   Mr.  Haynes  has 
been  successful  in  doing  it. 

He  has  told  of  the  hunt  through  woods  and  mountains 
for  illicit  stills  and  of  the  battles  with  moonshiners ;  of  the 
contest  of  wits  between  the  incorruptible  prohibition  agents 
and  the  bribe-carrying  bootleggers,  and  of  the  rum-smug- 
gling on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  along  the  Can- 
adian border.  He  has  also  told  of  the  bringing  to  justice 
of  the  big  violators. 

According  to  his  version,  the  average  prohibition  agent  is 
as  brave  and  honorable  as  an  Horatio  Alger  hero.  The 
violators  of  the  Prohibition  Act  are  outlaws,  criminals,  and 
desperadoes.  In  approved  fashion  the  hero  wins  over  the 
villain ;  the  righteous  triumphs  over  the  wicked.  All  through 
the  book  are  expressions  of  optimism;  enforcement  is  grow- 
ing better  and  better.  According  to  Mr.  Haynes,  whiskey 
is  no  longer  coming  out  of  distilleries.  Industrial  grain  al- 
cohol is  not  now  being  poured  into  the  channels  of  the  illicit 
business.  The  importation  and  exportation  under  permit  for 
ultimate  illicit  purposes  has  been  almost  ended.  Smuggling 
has  been  reduced  to  a  small  item  in  the  business.  The  last 
stronghold  of  the  liquor  forces  now  lies  in  the  small  illicit 
stills  hidden  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  cellars  or  the  kitchens 
of  small  operators.  The  breweries  have  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors  except  in  rare  instances,  and  the  United  States, 
with  the  will  of  the  American  people  and  the  assistance  of 
the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Unit,  is  actually  going  dry. 

Reading  Mr.  Haynes'  book  is  exactly  like  listening  to  one 
of  his  speeches.  It  is  wonderfully  cheering,  but  when  com- 
pared with  actual  conditions  it  is  utterly  unreal.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  commissioner  has  pur- 
ported to  give  an  inside  story  of  prohibition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  practically  every  thing  he  has  written  about  is  hear- 
say. He  has  culled  his  story  from  his  agents'  reports  and 
has  carefully  underemphasized  or  completely  overlooked  all 
of  the  failures  of  the  Enforcement  Bureau  and  its  mistakes. 
In  doing  so  he  has  disregarded  his  richest  material  for  a  real 
book  and  has  at  the  same  time  made  his  present  book  a  story, 
not  of  prohibition  enforcement  as  it  really  is,  but  as  Mr. 
Haynes  would  like  others  to  think  it  is. 

I  might  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Haynes  were  going  to  write 
the  real  inside  story  of  prohibition  based  upon  first  hand 
knowledge  he  could  start  with  the  story  of  the  appointment 
of  his  first  state  directors  in  Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  some  of  the  other  large  eastern  states,  telling 
us  the  considerations  that  entered  into  those  appointments, 
and  follow  this  up  with  the  intimate  story  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  state  directors  became  corrupted  and  issued  per- 
mits for  the  withdrawal  of  whiskey  and  alcohol  in  tre- 
mendous quantities.  He  could  take  the  New  York  office 
alone  and  give  his  experiences  with  the  first  two  or  three 
directors  that  he  chose  for  this  most  important  post.  In 
overlooking  these  matters,  Mr.  Haynes  missed  the  most  spec- 
tacular features  of  prohibition  enforcement  under  his  ad- 
ministration. He  might  follow  this  up  by  pointing  out  how 
conditions  changed  when  the  regulations  governing  permits 
issued  by  state  directors,  plus  the  transmutation  of  most  of 
the  whiskey  into  water,  had  limited  fraudulent  withdrawals 
of  whiskey  from  the  bonded  warehouses.  Then  he  could 
point  out  the  development  of  the  illicit  trade  in  industrial 
grain  alcohol  which  assumed  enormous  proportions  and  he 
could  also  tell  us  of  the  manner  in  which  basic  permits  were 
issued  by  his  own  office  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
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voicing  them,  and  he  could  add  a  most  absorbing  chapter 
?on  the  principles  governing  the  granting  of  permits  to 
eweries  and  the  reasons  why  fines  imposed  for  manufactur- 
g  illegal  beer  were  so  frequently  compromised  for  a  tithe 

i|f  the  original  sum  imposed  and  the  breweries  permitted  to 

pntinue  business. 

Instead  of  discussing  these  matters,  Mr.  Haynes  writes 
most  entirely  of  those  concerning  which  his  department 
as  no  very  direct  responsibility.  Illicit  stills  do  not  operate 
nder  prohibition  permits;  neither  do  smugglers,  yet  these 
atures  of  the  liquor  business  occupy  the  major  portion  of 
ic  book.  When  Mr.  Haynes  tells  the  story  of  the  pre- 
entive  features  of  the  prohibition  law,  together  with  the 
ory  of  the  difficulties  he  has  had  with  the  personnel  of  his 
jrce,  then  we  will  be  ready  to  grant  that  he  has  written  a 
ook  on  Prohibition  Inside  Out,  but  his  present  book  is 
lisnamed.  It  should  be  called  Prohibition  from  the  Out- 
de  In.  T.  HEXRY  WALNUT 
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CHRISTIANITY   AND    SOCIAL   SCIENCE,  by  Charles  A.   Ellwood. 
Macmillan  Co.     220  pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ROFESSOR    ELLWOOD'S    fundamental    thought    is    that 
pcial  science  must  unite  with  religion  in  the  redeeming  of  man- 
ilind,  and  on  the  other  hand  religion  must  welcome  and  utilize 
|ie  findings  of  social  science  in  carrying  out  its  redemptive  plan. 
"he  combination  of  the  two  he  would  hold  to  be  irresistible. 
Science  is  the  one  most  living  thing  in  our  world  and  presents 
ie  best  hope  of  continuing  human  progress  if  it  can  be  syn- 
lesized  with   our   humanitarian   aspirations."      How  will   this 
rathesis  be  brought  about  and  what  means  will  it  use?     First, 
i  ays  Ellwood,  develop  in  our  youth  an  efficient  social  imagina- 
tion.    Then   cultivate    right    emotional    attitudes;   create    new 
Tatterns  for  social  behavior;  teach  the  repudiating  of  force  and 
;'  elfishness  as  the  basis  of  human  relations,  and  substitute  for 
identification  of  men  with  their  fellow  men  in  thought  and 
Deling;   equalize  social  opportunities,  which  means  developing 
ie  spirit  of  trusteeship  and  the  contributive  rather  than  the 
ossessive  attitude  toward  life.     Ellwood,  of  course,  recognizes 
lat  none  of  these  things  can  be  accomplished  without  system- 
tic  education  and  training.    But  in  addition  to  trying  to  suffuse 
ur  secular   education  with   a   new  social   spirit  which  would 
arry  it  to  the  plane  of  the  ideal  and  would  make  it  develop 
ew  emotional  values,  he  urges   the  need  for  broad   religious 
ducation  which  will  produce  social  intelligence,  serious-minded- 
ess,  loyalty  to  ideal  social  values  and  aggressiveness  in  social 
ighteousness.     Such  education  he  would   design  not  only  for 
piritual  leadership  but  also  for  the  laity.    While  it  is  possible 
o  disagree  on  such  points  as  the  absoluteness  and  universality 
f  moral  principles  and  the  assertion  that  the  whole  tradition 
r  custom  of  primitive  society  was  religious,  yet  the  substance 
nd   the   spirit  of   the   book   are   sound.     It   is    an   interesting 
ranslation  of  current  sociology  into  the  service  of  progressive 
eligious    education.     The   tone    is    distinctly  conservative    and 
onstantly  reminds  the  reader  of  the  difficulty  of  the  job  even 
.:.  irhile  holding  it  theoretically  possible.  ARTHUR  J.  TODD 

SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY— INDIA'S  GREATEST  NEED  by  S  N. 
Phervain.  Introduction  by  Patrick  Geddes.  Modern  Publishing  Co., 
Bombay. 

klANY  influences,  English  and  American,  all  of  the  best,  are 
iscernible  in  this  interesting  restatement  of  the  elements  of 
ocial  efficiency  and  the  elaboration  of  its  meaning  in  terms  of 
ocial  progress  in  India.  To  Professor  Geddes,  with  whom 
e  is  associated  in  the  department  of  sociology  and  civics  in 
he  University  of  Bombay,  the  author  evidently  owes  his  effective 
ise  of  the  diagrammatic  method  and  also  the  inclusiveness  of 
iis  interest  in  social  facts  and  tendencies,  which  goes  far  beyond 


that  of  the  efficiency  engineers  who  suggested  to  him  his  special 
field  of  study.  In  the  more  detailed  working  out  of  the  author's 
theory,  the  place  given  to  education  is  especially  large — and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  as  he  shows  by  many  telling  facts 
and  illustrations,  in  India  the  problem  of  social  efficiency  is 
necessarily  still  so  largely  one  of  the  satisfaction  of  elementary 
wants.  His  approach  to  problems  such  as  these,  free  as  it  is 
from  political  or  economic  parry  bias,  is  helpful  and  educational. 
He  stresses,  as  most  vital  for  India  in  particular,  the  need  for 
effective  cooperation  and  assimilation  of  different  elements  in 
the  population.  He  suggests  "a  revival  of  the  ancient  Ashram 
of  Vanaprasth,  the  dedication  of  the  third  quarter  of  one's 
life  to  civic  and  social  effort."  B.  L. 

THE  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER,  by  Emerson  P.  Harris  and  Flor- 
ence Harris.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  378  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THE  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER,  £>v  Millard  VanMarter  Atwood.  A. 
C.  McClurg  and  Co.  137  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"THE  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  consists  essentially  of 
turning  ideas  into  service  and  service  into  dollars."  This  Harris 
variant  of  an  old  definition  seems  rather  less  colorful,  if  more 
up-to-date  in  terminology,  than  the  classic  version:  buying  white 
paper  cheap  and  selling  inked  paper  dear.  The  book  is,  ^n  the 
large,  an  exposition  of  the  interesting  possibilities  which  might 
result  from  the  application  of  intelligence  and  some  conception 
of  the  community  as  an  entity  to  the  job  of  making  a  small-town 
newspaper  pay.  But  the  book  suggests  the  projection  of  a 
theory  rather  than  the  distillation  of  experience  in  this  particular 
field,  and  the  conception  of  the  community  is  colored  largely  by 
"advertising  psychology."  "As  cold  weather  approaches,"  the 
authors  remark,  "an  item  may  suggest  sending  cast-off  clothing 
to  the  charity  society."  Mr.  Atwood's  book  reeks  of  the  print- 
ing office.  It  is  sentimental  more  often  than  racy,  and  it  does 
not  rise  much  above  the  presentation  of  a  present-day  situation, 
but  it  does  carry  the  feel  of  country  journalism.  The  two 
books  complement  each  other  nicely:  before  trying  out  Mr. 
Harris"  plans  one  would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  village 
resistance  and  inertia  of  which  Professor  Atwood  reminds  his 
readers.  Both  books  fall  short  of  penetrating  pioneer  thinking 
on  the  social  possibilities  of  the  country  newspaper.  G.  S. 

BEAUTY    IN    RELIGION,    by    A.    Maude    Royden.     C.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons.     155  pp.     Price  $1.25   postpaid  of  The  Sun-ey. 

THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  woman  preacher  of  our  times 
brings  us  in  this  brief  volume  of  addresses  some  of  her  most 
characteristic  thinking,  the  sort  of  thinking  that  many  of  us 
need  to  make  our  own.  For  caught  as  we  are  in  the  swirl  of 
things,  battling  constantly  in  the  great  battle  for  human  better- 
ment we  are  often  likely  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  beauty  in  the  world  and  that  such  beauty  is  an  expression 
of  God.  She  sees  with  clear  eyes  amid  the  maze  of  things  and 
what  is  more  important  she  helps  us  to  see.  "And  of  all  the 
things  for  which  we  thank  God  today  surely  the  dearest  and 
most  precious  is  just  that  power  of  looking  through  the  fogs 
and  mists  of  time  to  where  they  are  blown  aside  to  show  us 
the  towers  of  the  heavenly  city.  There  is  no  sense  we  would 
not  rather  lose.  That  is  what  Wordsworth  meant  when  he 
thanked  God  most  of  all  for  the  continual  good  of  the  sense 
of  beauty,  that  spur  to  us  which  makes  impossible  the  calm  of 
despair.  When  we  are  most  convinced  by  suffering  and  dis- 
appointment that  God  is  not,  beauty  comes  and  forbids  us  to 
be  atheists."  One  goes  back  to  his  work  with  new  vigor  after 
a  book  like  this.  W.  E.  BROOKS 

FIFTY    YEARS,   by  William  Lawrence.     Houghton  UiMin  Co.     97  pp. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

IN  THIS  little  book  of  ninety-seven  pages  is  to  be  found  the 
apologia  pro  sua  vita  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
He  has  lived  in  a  great  time,  "a  time  of  mid-sea  and  great 
things."  He  has  seen  changes,  great  changes,  in  life  and 
thought,  and  he  has  not  been  dismayed  by  these  changes.  And 
the  reason  is  that  for  him  "The  Faith  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints  is  not  a  tightly  packed  parcel,  but  a  living  vigorous  Body 
with  soul  and  spiritual  powers."  In  the  book  he  presents  his 
reaction  to  the  changes  as  they  have  come  and  the  vital  faith 
which  has  been  his  as  in  loyalty  to  that  Truth  he  has  gone  for- 
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ward,  not  as  a  lone  defender  of  a  beleaguered  fortress  but  a 
valiant  soldier  in  the  van  of  a  triumphant  host.  It  is  the  sort 
of  a  book  worth  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  boy  or  girl  who 
thinks,  for  it  not  only  shows  how  one  man  has  won  through, 
but  how  others  may  win  to  that  religion  "which  is  not  first  a 
creed  but  a  personal  communion  of  God  and  man." 

W.  E.  BROOKS 

BIRTH  CONTROL,  WHAT  IS  IT?  by  Lydia  Allen  DeVilbiss.  Small, 
Maynard  Co.  186  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MUCH  SOUND  and  fury  have  characterized  the  battle 
between  the  opponents  and  proponents  of  birth  control.  Dr.  De 
Vilbiss's  book — "wise  and  temperate"  as  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer 
characterizes  it  in  the  foreword  which  he  has  written — should 
fill  a  real  place  in  blocking  out  the  problem  and  some  of  .the 
social  considerations  which  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  it. 
The  chapter  headings — ranging  from  Definition  through 
History,  Opposition,  Increase  in  Populations,  Public  Health, 
The  Mentally  Deficient  and  Federal  and  State  Laws,  indicate 
the  range  of  material  which  the  author  has  brought  together 
on  this  subject.  Inevitably  there  will  be  wide  disagreement 
with  one  or  another  of  her  arguments  and  deductions  but  the 
book  itself  is  an  earnest  of  that  wider  professional  interest  snd 
study  challenged  by  the  conditions  which  she  recites,  and  hitherto 
unattained  in  this  country  because  of  prejudice,  prudery  and 
legal  restrictions.  M.  R. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  PROTESTANTS  IN  AN 
AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH,  by  Walter  S.  Athern  and  t'thers. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  580  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MOST  OF  US  who  have  anything  to  do  with  religious  educa- 
tion have  realized  that  nothing  is  so  inadequately  cared  for  in 
America  today  as  this.  Here  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Indiana 
Survey  of  Religious  Education  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
dean  of  the  school  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service 
in  Boston  University  (as  a  project  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
and  Religious  Surveys.  See  page  334)  we  have  some  startling 
facts  which  will  give  definiteness  to  that  belief  and  will  be  stones 
in  the  sling  of  those  who  battle  against  the  giant  of  spiritual 
illiteracy.  It  includes  within  its  scope  child  accounting,  buildings 
and  equipment,  finance,  organization  and  administration  of  re- 
ligious education  in  the  local  church,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  com- 
munity agencies,  teachers  and  supervision  of  teaching,  denomina- 
tional and  interdenominational  promotion  of  religious  education. 
Indiana  is  enough  like  most  northern  states  so  that  the  facts  dis- 
covered there  through  this  survey  may  be  largely  true  of  other 
places.  It  is  the  sort  of  careful  study  that  will  aid  vitally  in 
the  forming  of  a  more  adequate  program.  W.  E.  BROOKS 

THE  BOOK  OF  SPORTS  AND  GAMES,  by  Walter  Camp.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  414  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"THE  DAILY  DOZEN"  was  only  a  substitute.  Here  is  the 
real  thing.  All  out-of-doors  with  its  seasonal  changes  invites 
you  to  play  ball,  pitch  your  tent,  paddle  your  own  canoe,  or 
cut  a  figure  eight.  The  rules  are  simple  enough.  The  beginner 
need  feel  no  hesitancy.  His  equipment  and  terms  are  clearly 
explained  and  an  excellent  coach  gives  him  practical  suggestions. 
There  is  pleasure  too,  in  knowing  how  the  game  originated, 
developed,  was  organized  perhaps,  and  what  enthusiasts  it  has 
produced.  And  to  be  certain  of  one's  etiquette  is  always 
gratifying.  But  the  book  is  more  than  a  collection  of  authori- 
tative essays.  It  is  a  convincing  appeal  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion in  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Significance  is  attached  not  to 
the  exhibition  aspect  of  sport  but  rather  to  the  satisfactions  of 
the  individual  player.  Fair  play  refreshes  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  body.  J.  H.  O. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  FELLOWSHIP,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  D. 
Williams,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Michigan.  Delivered  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
S.  Marquis.  Fleming  H.  Re-cell  Co.  213  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THE  Cole  lectures  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, are  by  the  terms  of  their  gift  "restricted  in  scope  to  a 
defense  and  advocacy  of  the  Christian  religion."  Bishop  Wil- 
liams in  the  lectures  for  1923  does  not  find  the  restriction  in- 
compatible with  a  liberal  and  progressive  social  philosophy. 
The  Bishop  died  during  the  preparation  of  these  lectures;  the 
first  four,  on  the  Nature  of  Fellowship,  Fellowship  between 


Races,  Fellowship  between  Nations,  and  Fellowship  in  Industi., 
stand  as  he  wrote  them.  The  Rev.  S.  S.  Marquis,  who  deliveret 
the  series,  compiled  the  remaining  two  of  the  six  from  Bishoj 
Williams'  material.  M.  W.  H. 

MY  DISILLUSIONMENT  IN  RUSSIA,  by  Emma  Goldman.  Dcublt 
day,  Page  and  Co.  242  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

THE  book  is  pretty  good  reading  —  a  personal  record  fron 
Russia,  of  even  ordinary  vividness,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
And  many  people  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Emma  Goldi 
maii  has  denounced  the  Bolsheviki.  But  the  story  of  diss 
illusionment,  per  se,  is  usually  of  more  interest  to  the  telle 
than  to  any  one  else,  and  the  cold-blooded  obvious  logic  of  tht 
case  is  apt  to  be  that  illusions  are  risky  things  in  the  first  place 

M.  W.  H. 

A  NEW  CONSTITUTION  FOR  A  NEW  AMERICA,  by  Willta 
MacDonald.  B.  W.  Huebsch  Co.  260  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  c 
The  Survey. 

A  STEP-BY-STEP  analysis  of  the  constitution,  starting  fron 
the  assumption  that  as  it  stands  it  is  not  an  adequate  basis  o 
twentieth-century  government  and  working  toward  the  con 
elusion  that  amendment  alone  cannot  bring  about  the  funda 
mental  changes  that  are  needed,  but  rather  a  radical  revision 
plus  the  possibility  of  further  amendment.  A  sober  uncontenf 
ious  book,  for  neither  the  scholar  nor  the  man-in-the-street,  bu 
for  the  layman,  somewhere  between  the  two,  who  likes  a 
evening  now  and  then  of  plain  quiet  thinking.  M.  W.  H. 

AN  AMERICAN  LOOKS  AT  HIS  WORLD,  631  Glenn  Frank.  Th 
University  of  Delaware  Press.  364  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Th 
Survey. 

A  MISCELLANY  of  occasional  essays  and  lectures  by  thi 
editor  of  the  Century  Magazine.  Mr.  Frank's  essay  style  i 
interesting  without  being  tempting,  and  this  book  of  commen 
on  the  times  is  likeable  for  its  air  of  sound  sane  thoughtfulnes 
and  Tightness,  rather  than  as  the  expression  of  a  personality 
Perhaps  this,  after  a  certain  amount  of  the  self-exploitation  o 
the  typical  intimate  essayist,  is  refreshing  in  a  way  of  its  owr 

M.  W.  H. 

Other  Books  Received 

JEALOUSY;  ENEMIES:  THE  LAW  OF  THE  SAVAGE,  by  Mikha 
Artzybasheff.  Boni  &  Liveright.  320  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Tf 
Survey. 

CAPTURES,  by  John  Galsworthv.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  305  p: 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WORKING  THROUGH  AT  LINCOLN  HIGH,  by  Joseph  Gollomb.  Ma 
millan  Co.  228  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

LABORATORY*  CHEMISTRY  FOR  GIRLS,  by  Agnes  F.  Jacques.  D.  ( 
Heath  &  Co.  244  pp.  Price  $1.48  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BILLY  BARNCOAT,  by  Greville  MacDonald.  George  Allen  &  Unwit 
Ltd.  230  pp.  Price  $2.04  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EVERYBODY'S   BUSINESS,   by   Floyd   W.   Parsons.     Doubleday,  Page 

Co.     503  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
SOCIAL    LIFE    IN    ANCIENT    EGYPT,      by     W.    M.    Flanders    Pctri 

Houghton  Mifflin    Co.     210   pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid   of   The   purvey. 

FRANCOIS  COLLLARD,  by  Edward  Shillito.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  2; 
pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

STORIES  OF  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ANIMALS,  by  George  Lan- 
ford.  Boni  &  Liveright.  242  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Stirve; 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  ROAD,  by  Edouard  Estaunie  (a  translation  fro 
the  French).  Boni  &  Liveright.  346  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Tl 
Survey. 

CROATAN,  by  Mary  Johnston.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  298  pp.  Price  $2.( 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  GOVERNMENT   OF  LOWER  MERION  TOWNSHIP,  PENNSY) 

VANIA.   a  report   of   a  survey   by   the  Bureau   of  Municipal  Research 
Philadelphia.     Bureau   of   Municipal   Research.     370   pp. 

THE  OLDER  UNIVERSITIES  OF  ENGLAND—  OXFORD  AND  CAJ 
BRIDGE,  fry  Albert  Mansbridge.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  308  pp.  Pri 
$2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  VIGIL  OF  HOPE,  6.V  F.  A.  MacLeod.  Longmans  Green  &  C 
77  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

LUTHER  NICHOLS,  by  Mary  S.  Watts.  Mdcmillan  Co.  362  **.  Pri. 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AS  THEY  ARE,  FRENCH  POLITICAL  PORTRAITS,  by  Winifr, 
Katzin.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  217  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Surve 

MASQUERADE,    by    Ben   Ray    Redman.     Robert   M.   McBride   &    Co. 
pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  COURT,  by  Anna  Viroubova.  Ma 
millan  Co.  400  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  the  Survey. 

THE  VISION  AND  THE  WISE  WOMEN,  by  Julie  Kenly.  Richa,d  I 
Badger,  Boston.  279  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SHADOW  OR  SUBSTANCE,  SOCIALISM  OR  INDIVIDUALISM?  i 
William  Ftreson  Hill.  Alba  Co.,  St.  Louis.  107  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpa 
of  The  Sun>ey. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


I,   Who   Am   Toomer 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  assume  that  The  Survey  demands  of 
ose  who  contribute  to  it  an  accuracy  of  social  fact.  Doubt- 
s  therefore  a  note  concerning  an  error  in  the  November  Book 
jpplement  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 

I    refer   to  the   review.   Doors  Opened   Southward.     Herein, 

>ur  writer  states  that  Holiday  and  Cane  issue  from  the  same 

rson.  Waldo  Frank.    This  is  an  error,  for  Frank  and  Toomer 

nctly  separate,  as  I,  who  ana  Toomer,  can  confidently 

I  do  not  take  it  amiss  that  Mr.  Lasker  is  unacquainted 

ith  the  younger  organs  of  native  literary  expression,  or  that 

e  missed  the  critical  writings  that  the  two  books  in  question 

en  rise  to,  particularly  my  own  critique  of  Holiday  and 

e  biographical  sketch,  of  me,  in  the  October  Dial.     Nor  is  it 

range  that  a  temperamental  difference  in  the  two  works,  es- 

,ped  him,  and  thus  left  his   assumption  uncontested.     But  I 

i  find  it  odd  that  Frank's  foreword  to  Cane  (could  an  artist 

Frank's  standing  thus  write  about  himself?)  stimulated  no 
*per  questioning.  And  I  regret  that  Mr.  Lasker  failed  to 
rail  himself  of  several  very  easy  and  innocent  means  to  factual 
ccuracy.  Boni  and  Liveright,  or  better,  any  magazine  in  which 
ther  Frank  or  myself  have  appeared,  would  have  been  glad 

give  him  the  correct  information.     And  I   believe  that  this 
ould  have  added  to  the  possibilities  of  his  article. 
I  should  like  to  add  that  I  have  a  very  real  appreciation  of 
[r.  La  ty  to  the  beauty,  to  the  approach,  and  to 

c  reality  of  these  two  books.  And  I  am  also  glad  for  The 
urvey's  reception  of  such  material.  JEAX  TOOMER 

.    i  ort 

Suppositive   Formulae: 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  The  Survey  should 
lect  as  advisors  to  its  readers  those  who  are  endorsers  of 
ds.  For  example,  in  the  autumn  book  supplement  you  seek 
•  have  presented  a  list  of  "the  half-dozen  books  which  .  .  . 
ould  serve  best  to  start  a  reader  on  the  road  to  some  under- 
anding"  of  how  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency:  and  for  a 
ieree  to  select  that  list  you  choose  one  who  turns  awav  from 
ientific  psychology  in  favor  of  the  cult  of  "psychoanalysts." 
s  a  result,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  books  recommended  are 

:.n — books   written    apparently   not  to    support   scientific 

rut  to  bolster  up  a  frangible  theory. 

It  would  seem  that  if  one  wished  to  learn  the  causes  of 
nrenile  delinquency  he  could  do  so  better  by  studying  facts  than 
f  debating  any  theory  which  by  its  very  nature  requires  a 
reed  conformation  of  any  explanation  of  facts  to  a  priori 
stulates :  better  to  study  conclusions  based  on  deductive  reas- 
aing  than  to  occupy  one's  self  with  suppositive  formulae. 

A.  D.  BUSH  (M.D.) 

Department  of  Pharmacology,  Emory 
'sity,  Georgia 

THE   HEALTH   EDITOR  COMMENTS 

WHETHER  Dr.  Bush  has  been  hypnotized  by  terms  or  is  as 
XJroughly  well  informed  as  his  criticism  implies,  there  is  in  his 
jmments  enough  of  apparent  sincerity  to  warrant  editorial 
rply. 

loanalysis  is  an  entirely  correct  and  accurately  descrip- 
ve  term  used  to  define  the  process  by  which  a  psychiatrist  at- 
anpts  to  discover,  with  the  patient's  help  and  for  the  patient's 
•  the  events  of  the  recent  or  remote  past  which  have  led 
existing  present  disturbance  of  behavior  or  of  mental  per- 
annance.  Psychoanalysis  is  no  more  a  fad  than  the  process 
F  counting  the  red  blood  cells  and  estimating  the  hemoglobin 
>  determine  the  kind  and  degree  of  anemia.  As  a  thorough 
rudent  and  thoughtful,  critical  teacher  of  the  causes  and  means 
f  preventing  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Survey's  adviser,  Dr. 
lueck,  is  respected  and  trusted  by  his  colleagues  in  the  prac- 


tice of  medicine,  and  by  the  officers  of  courts  and  agencies  for 
protection  of  children,  who  have  seen  the  results  of  scientific 
approach  to  this  problem. 

A  critical  sense  is  expected  of  those  who  study  or  practice 
psychiatry  and  what  is  referred  to  perhaps  by  accident  in  Dr. 
Bush's  letter  as  sectarianism  is  no  more  than  an  expression  of 
opinions  by  those  writers  who  are  enthusiasts  and  specialists  in 
the  application  of  a  new  and  still  undeveloped  resource  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 

To  those  accustomed  to  consider  as  facts  only  the  measurable 
phenomena  of  material  bodies,  it  may  seem  that  psychoanalysis 
reveals  none  and  deals  with  phantasy  and  imagery,  bat  a  little 
brief  contact  with  practical  experience  among  delinquent  chil- 
dren would,  we  are  sure,  convince  the  most  rigid  worshipper  of 
material  things,  that  the  power  of  ambition,  jealousy,  restraint, 
temptation,  desires,  emotions,  to  determine  the  manner  of  life 
and  conduct,  is  a  very  real  fact 

We  believe  the  half-dozen  books  referred  to  will  bring  light 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  minds  of  those  who  will  open  wide 
the  windows  of  their  own  perception  and  thought.  H.  E. 

Indiana's   Insane  Again 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
article,  in  the  September  isth  issue  of  The  Survey,  on  Indiana's 
Insanity,  by  Paul  L.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Benjamin  talked  to  me 
about  the  article  before  it  was  written  and  was  kind  enough 
to  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  it  before  its  publication.  There 
is  one  point  in  the  article  as  printed  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  The  part  in  italics  on  page  625,  contains  the 
following  statement:  "If  your  home  is  outside  Indiana  there 
are  no  facilities  for  furnishing  transportation  to  vour  home 
when  and  if  it  is  found."  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Indiana  has  a  deportation  law,  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed.  You  will  note  that  there  is  provision  in  our  law  for 
deportation  of  non-resident  insane,  epileptic,  feebleminded  and 
poor  persons.  I  am  giving  this  information  with  a  feeling  that 
vou  will  want  to  correct  any  error  that  has  been  made. 

J.  A.  BROWX 

Secretary,  Board  of  State  Charities 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MR.    BENJAMIN   REPLIES 

I  FIND,  upon  investigating  the  matter  further,  that  the  Board 
of  State  Charities  will  furnish  transportation  for  a  non-resi- 
dent, dependent  person  who  has  been  adjudged  insane.  They 
insist,  however,  that  the  person  must  have  been  adjudged  insane 
through  the  proper  channels  before  they  will  furnish  such  trans- 
portation. 

The  state  board  also  informs  us  that  where  necessary  an  at- 
tendant will  be  furnished  to  accompany  the  patient.  The  person 
will  be  sent  with  the  consent  of  and  to  the  custody  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  in  the  state  where  the  person  is  a  regular 
resident. 

Mr.  Brown  has  therefore  rightly  challenged  the  statement 
that  ''If  your  home  is  outside  Indiana  there  are  no  facilities 
for  furnishing  transportation  to  your  home  when  and  if  it  is 
found." 

I  wish,  however,  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  commented 
upon  the  serious  situation  which  does  exist  in  this  state — on  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  insane  persons,  every  year,  are  thrown 
into  county  jails;  that  120  people  in  Marion  County  afflicted 
with  a  mental  disease  have  been  thrown  into  our  county  jail 
since  January  I  of  this  year;  that  the  state  legislature  has 
pursued  a  niggardly  policy  in  providing  for  adequate  care  of 
the  insane;  that  there  is  no  public  psychopathic  hospital  in  the 
state;  that  when  the  article  was  published  there  was  onlv  one 
social  worker  attached  to  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane;  that 
there  is  great  need  for  mental  clinics. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  PA^  L-  BENJAMIN 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


The  Invisible  Strength  ot  the  Group 


A"'   Thanksgiving    and    Christmas    times    groups    get 
together,  especially  the  more  primitive  groups,  such 
as  families.     These  gatherings  are  not  always  com- 
plete.    Frequently  some  one  who  belongs  fails  to 
appear.     Then,  if  the  group  has  any  real  entity  of 
being,  the  absent  one  is  "missed"  far  beyond  his 
real   merits    as    an    individual.      He    is    talked   about    and    his 
absence  is  deplored  to  an  extent  that,  sometimes,  makes  others 
almost    wish    they,    too,    had    stayed    away:    their    importance 
seems  to  have  been  diminished  by  their  being  present.     Is  the 
absent  one  as  important  as  all  this  seems  to  imply? 

On  the  contrary  the  fact  of  his  being  missed  has  but  slight 
relationship  to  his  actual  importance.  The  least  important 
member  would  be  missed  at  such  a  time.  The  group  may  feel, 
in  its  naivete,  that  all  its  regret  is  for  the  missing  one,  alone. 
But  we,  who  look  on  from  the  outside,  can  see  that  what  they 
really  miss  is  not  that  one,  only,  but  something  more  which  his 
absence  keeps  away,  which  the  absence  of  any  one  of  their 
number  would  keep  away. 

We  should  be  making  a  mistake  if  we  were  to  assume  that 
any  group  is  largely  aware  of  the  invisible  elements  that  play 
through  its  life  and  history.  On  most  occasions  we  all  act 
without  full  prevision  of  our  acts,  their  motivations  or  their 
meanings;  and  in  the  midst  of  group  activities  individuals  are 
least  of  all  sophisticated.  None  the  less,  we  shall  be  safe  in 
assuming  that  in  the  somewhat  vague  but  still  very  real  back- 
grounds of  the  awareness  of  the  group,  the  absent  member  not 
only  is  himself  away,  but  his  absence  keeps  the  group  from 
feeling  that  sense  of  wholeness  or  "allness"  which  is  so  essential 
to  happiness  in  a  time  of  feasting  or  strength  in  a  time  of  crisis. 
If  the  absent  one  were  present  all  would  be  present,  the  group 
would  be  intact,  the  "whole"  would  be  there.  With  him  away, 
the  "all"  is  away,  the  "whole"  is  missing:  hence,  the  group  does 
not  exist! 

THIS  desire  for  the  "allness"  or  "wholeness"  of  the  group, 
which  even  today  is  poignantly  real  in  all  group  experien- 
ces, was,  among  primitive  groups,  often  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
"Are  we  all  here?"  was  never  a  mere  question  of  fact:  it  was 
a  hope  or  fear;  and  "Now  we  are  all  here!"  was  a  signal  of 
relief  from  strain.  The  "All"  is  present  when  all  are  present; 
it  is  absent  when  but  one  is  absent;  and  the  group  never  has 
such  confidence  in  itself  as  when  it  is  sure  that  it  has  this  "All- 
ness"  to  depend  upon. 

Illustrations  of  the  dependence  of  the  primitive  group  upon 
this  "allness"  may  be  found  everywhere.  A  not  unfamiliar 
Biblical  story  from  the  twentieth  chapter  of  First  Samuel 
will  serve.  David  had  roused  the  anger  of  his  patron,  King 
Saul.  He  thought  it  best  for  all  concerned  that  he  should 
absent  himself  for  a  few  days.  He  asked  his  friend,  Jonathan, 
to  make  his  excuses  to  the  king.  But  Jonathan  replied: 
"Tomorrow  is  the  feast  of  the  new  moon;  the  king  will  expect 
all  the  household  to  be  present:  how  shall  I  explain  your  ab- 
sence?" David  replied:  "Tell  the  king  that  tomorrow  is  the 
annual  reunion  of  our  family  in  Bethlehem;  it  is  imperative 
that  all  should  be  present:  the  king  will  understand!"  Of 
course,  the  king  did  not  accept  the  excuse;  but  that  was  not 
because  he  did  not  recognize  its  validity. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  groups  have,  ahva; 
and  everywhere,  experienced  a  tremendous  increment  of  pow* 
and  confidence  with  the  realization  of  the  "Allness"  of  the- 
membership.  What  is  the  source  of  this  increment  of  powe 
and  what  is  its  significance?  Primitive  groups  do  not  go  deep 
into  the  analysis  of  such  questions:  they  answer  them,  makii 
such  naive  assumptions  as  fit  in  with  their  experience,  and  5 
on  living.  The  answer  seems  obvious  enough  to  the  primiti 
mind:  the  strength  of  the  Deity  is  here  added  to  their  strengt 
the  presence  of  the  Deity,  invisible  but  plainly  felt,  gives  the 
confidence  and  power.  When  "all  are  together  with  one  acco 
in  one  place,"  the  spirit  comes  upon  them:  they  share  in  a  pow 
not  their  own;  they  are  caught  up  by  an  energy  longed  for  ai 
yet  feared;  they  hand  on  to  their  children  the  story  of  wonde 
which  men  unaided  could  never  dream  of  performing! 


I 


S  not  this,  they  ask,  the  very  presence  of  God?     Is  not 

invisible  All,  therefore,  the  most  important  "member"  of  t 
group?     When  he  is  with  the  group  the  group  is  invincible: 
battle  it  cannot  be  defeated;  on  the  chase  it  cannot  fail.    Th 
he  may  remain  with  the  group  and  continue  to  be  its  strengt'' 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  group  may  be  assured  of  his   retu 
whenever   his  help   is   needed — this   is  the   ardent  hope   of  a 
other   members.     Should   any   member   fail  to  do  his  part,   f1 
All  withdraws  and  hides  his  face,  and  the  whole  group  suffers- 
at  least   until   it  can   overcome   this   defection   and   find   a   ne 
"allness." 

But  when  the  group  is  complete  and  at  one  with  itself  at  ai 
time  of  feasting  or  of  crisis,  the  All  may  confidently  be  expects 
To  ease  the  strain  of  expectancy,  some  orator  may  stir  t 
emotions;  the  group  may  break  into  song;  or  yield  to  the  i 
spiration  to  the  dance.  In  the  swell  of  the  song,  or  in  t' 
swing  of  the  dance,  the  All  comes  in  upon  them  and  pervad 
them  with  "supernatural"  power:  they  are  caught  up  in 
raptures  of  self-sacrifice;  they  are  seized  with  frenzies 
torture  and  immolation.  Gladly  will  they  die  for  the  grou 
or  perform  any  other  act  to  prove  their  worthiness  to  beloi 
to  such  a  fellowship  and  to  share  in  the  strength  of  the  All! 

Death,  at  such  a  time,  does  not  weaken  the  group  or  dri 
away  the  All:  it  but  transfers  some  part  of  the  group's  streng 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  realm,  and  leaves  the  group 
strong  as  it  was  before.     Individuals  may   perish   in   this  w 
from  among  living  and   visible   men,   and   the   membership 
the  visible  group  may  change,  will  change,  continuously.     B 
the  All  does  not  change:  including  within  itself  the  past,  t 
present  and   the   future,   the  visible  and  the  invisible  membe: 
it  is  the  same  forever! 

Practical  men,  measuring  the  world's  energies  in  terms 
"foot-pounds"  may  scoff  at  the  idea  of  "invisible  power,"  m 
argue  that  there  is  no  such  energy  as  this  All  of  the  primiti 
group.  More  intelligent  men,  such  as  Napoleon,  may  adn 
its  existence  but  claim  that  it  is  always  "on  the  side  of  t 
heaviest  battalions."  History  confutes  them.  The  theologi 
and  the  psychologist  may  have  differing  interpretations  of  t 
phenomenon  but  they  unite  with  history  and  common  ser 
in  testifying  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  earth  more  real  th 
the  strength  of  a  group,  compact  of  its  visible  and  invisil 
members,  and  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  the  All! 


Our    Social    Institutions 
A   Course  for    High  Schools 


VII.  Schools  and   Education 

For  nearly  a  century  Americans  have  been  saying,  "The 
jublic  school  is  the  hope  of  the  country."  Yet  when  the  soldiers 
veie  being  tested  in  19:7,  it  was  found  that  nearly  a  third  of 
hem  were  "illiterate";  that  is,  the}'  could  not  write  a  short 
•j  their  home-foils,  or  read  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper 
ind  tell  what  it  meant.  These  illiterates  were  found  in  all 
>arts  of  the  country  and  in  all  classes  and  groups.  Since  the 
war  all  intelligent  Americans  have  been  asking  themselves  and 
»e  another  what  all  these  facts  mean:  What  are  the  real  facts 
bout  our  American  schools  and  American  intelligence? 

IThe  Extent  of  Human  Knowledge 
•  Consider  the  classification  of  books  in  your  local  school  or 
lublic  library.  What  system  of  classification  is  in  use:  the  Dewey 
r  the  Library  of  Congress?  If  the  former,  what  kinds  of  books 
re  classified  under  the  Zero  group?  Under  the  other  groups, 
rom  One  to  Nine?  If  the  Library  of  Congress  classification  is  in 
se  in  your  library,  make  out  a  complete  list  of  the  main  group- 
ngs  of  books  under  this  system.  In  either  case,  is  each  of  these 
nain  groups  represented  by  any  considerable  number  of  books  in 
:^rary?  Have  you  any  interest  in  each  of  these  main 
Have  you  read  something  from  each  of  these  main 
ivisions  of  human  knowledge?  Do  you  know  how  many  books 
re  to  be  found  in  our  largest  public  libraries,  such  as  the  Library 
f  Congress  or  the  Public  Library  of  New  York  City?  How  long 
as  it  taken  humanity  to  build  up  this  accumulation  of  books?  Is 
be  task  of  extending  human  knowledge  completed?  Is  it  still 
on?  Where?  Who  is  responsible  for  it? 


~)        What  Is  Education? 

•  Does  going  to  school  insure  getting  an  education?  How 
rars  are  required  to  make  education  certain?  Can  any 
ne  get  an  education  without  going  to  school?  Did  any  one  ever 
tt  an  education  that  way?  How  did  he  get  it?  Can  one  get 
n  education  by  reading  books?  How  many  books  must  he  read? 
an  he  read  too  many  books?  Can  one  learn  anything  without 
ic  use  of  books?  Do  people  who  have  never  read  books  know 
nything?  Do  they  know  anything  worth  knowing?  How  did 
icy  learn  it?  Does  working  have  any  value  for  education?  What 

there   in  education  besides   knowledge   of  facts?     Does   playing 
BDtribute    anything   to   education?      Does    "getting   an    education" 

er  come  to  a  definite  end?     Does   graduation  mean  the  end  of 
ducation? 

has  happened  to  a  person  by  the  time  he  is  educated? 
low  does  he  differ  from  an  uneducated  person?  What  share  has 
le  school  had  in  making  this  difference?  Is  the  educated  person 

more  desirable  citizen  than  the  uneducated  ?  Is  he  more  in- 
rrested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community?  Can  he  be  depended 
POD  the  stand  for  the  common  good?  Does  he  vote?  Does  he 
ike  an  interest  in  politics?  Does  he  wear  a  white  collar?  Does 
e  go  to  church?  Does  he  work?  Does  he  ever  work  with  his 
ands?  What  are  the  types  of  work  which  an  educated  person 
Iwuld  engage  in?  What  is  meant  by  a  liberal  education?  A 
ocational  education?  Are  both  of  these  education?  Has  educa- 
on  anything  to  do  with  "getting  ready  for  life"?  With  getting 
>r  work? 


James  H.  Tufts,  The  Real  Business  of  Living.  Henry  Holt 
and  Co. 

Henry  R.  Burch  and  Samuel  H.  Patterson,  American  Social 
Problems.  Macmillan  Co. 

The  boob  mentioned  on  this  papr  may  be  obtained  through   The   Survey 
ook  Department. 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


Races  and  Ages 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding 
fine:  for  the  last  six  years  they  have  been  grinding  out  refined 
grists  of  statistics  about  the  racial  elements  in  our  population. 
Each  new  grist  denied  almost  all  preceding  ones.  Statistics 
are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  the  statistician  is  one  of 
the  noblest  works  of  God.  An  indispensable  element  in  his 
equipment  for  work  is  adequate  training  in  "how  to  make 
statistics  mean  what  you  wanted  when  you  started  out  to  get 
them."  Stunner  argues,  in  his  Folkways,  that  if  slavery  should 
ever  again  become  economically  desirable,  we  should  have  little 
difficulty  about  the  ethics  of  the  matter.  We  have  had  statistics 
to  prove  that  the  "Southeastern  Europeans"  were  our  least 
desirable  immigrants;  now,  we  can  demonstrate  that  some  of 
our  "Nordics"  are  the  least  desirable,  by  and  large.  What 
is  the  innocent  by-stander  to  do  in  such  a  time?  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  go  to  Geneva  and  listen  to  the 
oratory ! 

1  Races 
•  What  is  a  "race"?  Did  the  human  "race"  spring  from  a 
single  origin,  or  from  many  origins?  What  are  the  latest  pro- 
nouncements of  science  on  this  question?  How  many  "races"  exist 
in  the  world  today?  Have  any  "races"  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  history?  If  the  human  "race"  came  from  many  origins,  what 
was  the  number  of  those  origins?  If  the  human  race  came  from 
a  single  origin,  how  have  the  varied  "races"  we  know  today  been 
derived  ?  If  these  various  races  came  from  a  single  origin,  does 
that  mean  that  whites  and  Negroes  both  came  from  the  same 
ancestor?  That  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  Jews,  Catho- 
lics and  Negroes  all  came  from  a  single  remote  ancestor?  If  these 
various  "races"  did  not  all  come  from  a  single  "race,"  how  many 
original  "races"'  have  there  been?  How  many  of  these  original 
"races"  still  exist,  today?  Do  all  the  various  representatives  of 
a  single  existent  "race"  love  one  another?  If  not,  how  can  their 
attitudes  be  explained?  If  they  hate  one  another,  do  they  show 
more,  or  less,  hate  in  this  relationship  than  they  each  show  to- 
ward some  other  "race"  lying  outside  the  bounds  of  their  own 
descent?  That  is  to  say.  is  there  any  formula  for  racial  hatred, 
or  for  racial  respect,  that  is  of  universal  application?  Is  there 
any  formula  for  racial  inferiorities  and  superiorities  that  holds 
without  exception?  Has  any  one,  at  the  present  time,  a  convinc- 
ing, workable  program  for  the  guidance  of  our  immigration  offi- 
cials or  congress  in  the  matter  of  admission?  Under  these 
circumstances  is  intolerance  the  most  admirable  and  reasonable 
of  attitudes? 

9        Ages 

•—  •  Is  there  any  reason  why  our  social  and  political  problems 
should  not  be  solved  immediately?  Have  we  not  plenty  of  pro- 
posed solutions?  Is  there  anything  except  the  obstinacy  of  men 
standing  in  the  way  of  applying  one  or  more  of  these  solutions? 
How  many  solutions  can  one  problem  stand  ?  Why  must  we  have 
the  oratory  before  we  have  the  solution  of  our  problems?  Do  peo- 
ple want  problems  solved?  Do  the  problem-solvers  ever  interfere 
with  the  solution  of  problems?  Does  the  problem-solver  ever  be- 
come part  of  the  problem?  Does  solving  problems  require  any 
special  technique  or  ability?  Is  oratory  an  essential  of  this  tech- 
nique? Are  words  real  things?  Are  ideas  real  things?  Are  facts 
real  things?  Which  is  the  most  real,  words,  ideas  or  facts?  Of 
which  do  we  have  the  largest  supply,  today? 


References: 

pp.  309.  313 
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SOCIAL    WORK   SHOPT^LK 


THE  ORGANIZATION  of  councils  of 
state-wide  social  agencies  is  growing 
apace.  Although  the  plan  for  a  state-wide 
council  in  Indiana  was  not  approved  by 
the  state  conference,  Kansas  and  Colorado 
organized  such  councils  this  autumn.  In 
Colorado,  however,  the  council  includes 
only  state-wide  health  agencies.  The 
Kansas  council  was  inaugurated  at  the  an- 
nual state  conference  of  social  work.  Al- 
though small  in  attendance,  this  conference 
is  practical  and  energetic.  Kansas  social 
workers  have  the  grace  and  courage  to  be 
self-analytical.  The  state  conference  pro- 
gram included  a  thorough  study  of  state 
institutions  reported  by  Elmer  Scott  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  a  case-work  clinic  conducted 
by  Frank  J.  Bruno  of  Minneapolis,  and  a 
symposium,  participated  in  by  thirteen 
state  and  national  agencies,  on  "Where 
Kansas  Communities  Can  Turn  for  Help." 
One  got  the  feeling  from  this  conference 
that,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Stuart 
A.  Queen  as  the  new  president,  Kansas  is 
building  soundly  for  a  constructive  social 
welfare  program. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  thorough- 
going state  conferences  of  social  welfare 
was  that  of  Ohio.  Although  the  place  of 
meeting  was  in  a  corner  of  the  state,  nearly 
nine  hundred  people  registered.  A  new 
division  of  the  conference,  "Industrial  and 
Economic  Problems,"  brought  out  an  in- 
teresting discussion  of  unemployment,  not 
as  an  abstract  problem  but  as  one  which 
the  state  must  face  soon  again.  The  opinion 
expressed  by  some  of  the  delegates  was 
that  an  emergency  relief  organ- 
ization organized  hurriedly  and 
without  proper  coordination 
with  existing  agencies,  is  not 
the  solution;  that  a  much  more 
efficient  method  is  to  expand 
existing  agencies  to  care  for 
the  increased  load.  With  either 
method  the  trick  is  to  gage  in 
advance  when  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  is  likely  to  come.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  a  close  con- 
tact between  the  social  worker 
and  the  business  man  serves 
both  groups.  In  Ohio  the  feel- 
ing is  that  another  period  of  un- 
employment, not  as  violent  as  in 
1920  but  enough  to  warrant 
careful  preparation,  is  due  next 
spring,  or  at  the  latest  next 
autumn. 


in  penal  institutions.  A  contract  has 
been  signed  with  the  Redpath  Lyceum 
Bureau  providing  that  the  same  course  of 
entertainments  which  is  given  the  citizens 
of  Canon  City  be  given  also  to  the  inmates 
of  the  state  penitentiary,  situated  at  Canon 
City.  The  leading  athletes  at  the  peniten- 
tiary are  paroled  to  a  school  of  physical 
education  where  they  may  become  proficient 
ir.  physical  training  and  education,  to  return 
to  the  penitentiary  as  group  leaders.  At 
the  boys'  reformatory  each  boy,  as  he  is 
discharged,  is  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  businessmen's  club  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  is  returned.  The  club 
is  notified  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the 
boys'  release,  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  boy  is  undertaken 
by  the  members  of  the  club. 

THIS  MATTER  of  community  respon- 
sibility has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Judge  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Conference  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  judge  of  Cincinnati's  juvenile 
court.  The  difference  is  that  Judge  Huff- 
man, except  in  certain  incurable  cases,  does 
believe  in  the  state  institution  as  a  solu- 
tion of  delinquency.  During  the  past  year, 
from  the  entire  county  in  which  Cincinnati 
lies,  Judge  Hoffman  has  committed  to  state 
institutions  only  eight  children.  He  not 
only  believes,  he  also  proves,  that  a  com- 
munity can  handle  its  only  delinquency 
problem  if  it  will,  and  can  do  so  more 
humanly  and  more  efficiently  than  it  can  by 
passing  the  responsibility  to  the  state. 


MAYORS,  aldermen,  congress- 
men and  governors  are  no- 
toriously weak  members  on  a 
state  welfare  conference  pro- 
gram. But  there  are  shining 
exceptions.  One  is  State  Senator 
O.  C.  Holmes,  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
who  was  elected  president  of 
the  Indiana  State  Conference  for 
1924.  Another  is  Governor 
William  E.  Sweet  of  Colorado. 
Here  is  a  governor  who  is  per- 
sonally concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare program  of  his  state,  whose 
vision  is  broad  and  whose  acts 
are  constructive.  He  is  also 
blessed  with  a  private  secretary 
who  is  a  social  worker.  Gover- 
nor Sweet  is  interested  especially 
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E'  have  with  us  today  a  Compensator)!  Dream 
of  a  Secretary  Travelling  for  a  National  Social 
Agency.  If  G.  C.  can  make  "remarks  both  sage  and 
wise"  as  well  as  she  can  make  rhymes,  she  is  obviously 
a  very  superior  field  secretary.  And  if  a  very  superior 
field  secretary  feels  this  way  about  her  job,  what  hope 
is  there  for  the  rest  of  us? 

Once   in   a  moment  frolicsome,  I   thought  I'd   like   to  travel 


I  thought  the  life  was  bright  and  gay  to  trip  about  the  land 
Delivering,  though  advisory,  remarks  both  sage  and  wise  or 

Reaching  out  to  others  a  noble  helping  hand. 
I  thought  the  opportunity  to  tell  with  all  impunity 

Your  plans  both  large  and  elegant  to  eager  local  ears 
To  meet  all  the  committees  of  forty  different  cities 

It  seemed  to  be  a  thrilling  way  to  spread  one's  best  ideas.* 
Of  course  the  inspiration  imparted  to  the  nation 

By  this  method  was  enormously  beyond  words  to  convey 
And  also  one  did  get  to  see  much  of  the  nation's  scenery 

At  least   that's   how  it  looked   to   me   when  I  was  young 
and  gay. 

Alas  the  dreams  of  youth  of  one,  they  hide  the  social  truth 

from  one 

With    a   rosy  glamorous  haziness   that's  wonderful   to   see 
But   in   seven  years   of   travelling   the   hard    facts    keep   one 

marvelling 
How    very    different    life    is    from    the    thing    you    think 

'twill  be. 
Now  as  I  go  about  the  land,  a  heavy  suitcase  in  each  hand 

There's  a  spot  I  find  my  mind  goes  drifting  toward. 
Though    I    won't    desert   the    nation,    I'll    inspire    from    one 

location 

And  in  that  spot  there'll  be  a  house,  a  garden,  and  a  Ford. 
G.  C. 

*  pronounced  idcars  please 


GEOGRAPHICALLY,  Colorado  and  Ken- 
tucky have  much  in  common.  In  each 
is  a  county  untouched  by  a  railroad,  and 
to  reach  mountain  communities  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  travel  not  only  by 
railroad  but  also  by  narrow  gauge,  stage 
and  mule-back.  From  Denver,  it  takes  as 
long  to  reach  a  town  in  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  state,  over  the  backbone  of 
the  Rockies,  as  it  takes  to  go  by  pullman 
across  the  Colorado  drylands,  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  to  the  Mississippi.  To  a  social 
worker  who  covers  the  state  of  Colorado, 
life  is  full  of  adventure.  Just  as  Linda 
Neville  has  led  "flying  clinics"  into  the 
Kentucky  hills,  so  four  social  agencies  in 
Colorado  have  combined  to  send  througout 
the  state  a  traveling  health  clinic.  As  adJ 
vance  agent  goes  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
tension Department  of  Colorado  University, 
He  is  followed  by  other  members  of  the 
clinic — a  physician  and  a  member  each  o> 
the  state  board  of  health,  the  Colorado 
Child  Welfare  Bureau,  and  the  state  tuber- 
culosis association.  They  travel  for  weeks 
at  a  stretch,  reaching  back  into  the  isolateo 
pockets  in  the  hills.  Once  out  of  touch  with 
the  cities  they  are  on  their  own;  n< 
specialists  to  consult  with,  no  elaborate  city 
agencies  to  which  they  can  pass  difficult! 
cases,  "no  nuthin' "  —  just  barehandec 
pioneer  work. 

PROFESSIONAL     AND     MATRIMONI-i 
AL    teamwork    is    being    demonstrated    it 
Toledo,    Ohio    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Arthu.i 
Guild.       Mr.    Guild     is    secretary    of    the 
Social    Service   Federation.      T< 
him   fall   the  practical   decision 
in     Toledo's     case-work.       Mrs 
Guild     is     instructor     in     socia 
work      in     Toledo      Universitj 
Twice  a  week,  the  social  work! 
ers  of  Toledo  meet  in  the  room^ 
of    the    federation    for    a    casj 
clinic.       The     immediate     loca 
problem     is     presented    by    Mi 
Guild  and  his  staff.    The  theorj 
is   presented    by  Mrs.   Guild,  t 
discussion    follows    and    the   nt 
result  is  a  solution  which  work- 
but     also    instructs,    because 
meets     professional     standard 
The  clinic  is  held  from  8.00  A.  V 
to  9.00  A.  M.     As  the  office  da 
starts    at    8.30   A.M.,  this  mean 
that   the   social   agencies   contri 
bute  a  half-hour  of  their  work 
ers'  time,  and  the  workers  there 
selves  contribute  a  half-hour. 


DR.  HELEN  MOORE  has  re 
signed  as  director  of  the  Chil 
Hygiene  Bureau  of  the  Kansa 
Board  of  Health  and  will  be 
come  associated  with  the  Amei 
ican  Child  Health  Associatior 

THE  STATE  bar  associatio 
of  Illinois  is  cooperating  wit 
the  family  case  workers  of  tfc 
state  by  authorizing  and  er 
couraging  its  members  to  fort 
volunteer  legal  aid  committee 
Of  twenty  local  family  casi 
work  organizations,  fourtee 
now  have  the  cooperation  < 
such  legal  aid  committees. 

J.  D.  K. 


U  R  V  E  Y 


CHRISTIAN    MARTYRS  GIVEN   TO  THE    LIONS 


CHRISTIANITY  is  the  greatest  fact  in  history.      The  picture  shown  herewith  depicts  87.OOO  people  assembled  in  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome  to  witness  the  Christians  given  to  the  lions.       In  tuch  a  scene  may  be  read  the  inevitable  doom  of 
the  Empire  that  ruled  the  world.       If  you  would  know  the    entire    history    of    mankind — from   the    dawn    of   chriliza- 
tion — then   embrace    this    splendid    opportunity   to    place  in    your   home  the  new  complete 

STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

1  work  to  delighted  readers  living  in  every  state  of  the  union,  and  ever}-  customer  is  more  than 
new  edition  printed  from  new  plates  and  covers    the    entire    history    of    the    human    race.      We    offer    the 

:tion 

At  a  VERY  Reasonable  Price  and  on  EASY  TERMS 

Priei  easy  terms    of   payment  only  in  direct   l-tters    to   all  readers   interested.     A.   coupon   for   your  con- 

•  ce  is  printed  at  the  bottom  of  t:  semen t.     Tear  off  the  coupon,   write  name  and  address  plainly  and  mail  now 

Tou  can  purchase  this  great  work  if  you  act  at  once  at  a  very  reasonable  price  and  pay  for  it  in  cash,  or 

•nonthly.    as   you   j: 


FREE 

.We  will  mail 
free  a  beau- 
tiful 32-page 
booklet  of 
sample  pages 
from  the 
Standard 
History  of 
the  World, 
containing 
pictures  of 
great  char- 
acters in  his- 
tory, to  ev- 
ery reader 
who  mails 
to  us  the 

COUPON 


SIX  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  HISTORY 


NOW    AS    NEVER     BEFORE    you    r.e-ra 
to  know  history.     This  great   work   takes 
I    ?-is    thousand 
more  than  a  savage; 
•=kins  of  beasts: 
in   oaves  and   over- 
hanging  rocks,   and   traces   man's   career 
down   thrc    -  |       lehway   of  time 

- 

m   today    harr  rments 

:h  and  air  to  be  his  servants,  flash- 
ing messages  across  continents  an.: 
ally  human    voice    thou- 

sands  of   miles   through   space.     It   is   the 
and    thrilling   story   ever 

-   work  pictures  the  great  historical 
happening 
ou  back  to 
:>f  oid:  to 

Roman 


Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his 
3  followers;  to  sail  the  South- 
ern Seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  with  Magellan.  It  combines 
absorbing  interest  with  standard  reliabil- 
ity and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real 
living  men  and  women  and  about  them  it 
weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in 
such  a  fascinating  story  that 
comes  as  absorbingly  interesting  as  the 
st  of  fiction. 

Get  the  Standard  History  of  the  World 
and  begin  reading  it. 

"Show    me   a   family    of   readers."    said 
Napoleon,   "and  I  will  show  you  th- 
st  rule  the  world." 

We  are  selling  the  introduc: 

-   great   Hlstor;.  Torld  at  a 

very   low  price  and  on  exceptionally  easy 
terms. 

We   will   r.F-me   our   low   price   ar:d   easy 


terms  of  payment  to  aU  readers  interested 
who  mail  us  the  coupon. 

Tear  out  the  free  coupon,  write  name 
and  address  plainly  and  mail  to  us  now, 
before  you  forget  it. 


FOLD     HERE.    TEAR    OUT.    SISN     AND     MAIL 

FREE   COUPON 

(11-15-U) 

WESTERN     NEWSPAPER     ASSOCIATION. 
14*   S*.    Deutara   St.    Ckieaw.    IK. 

of  Tk.  Sturfa^NM^TS  tfc.  W«rti. 
•s  or 
U 


(In  answering  this  advertiiement  please  mention  THE  SU*VET.     It  kelps  us,  it  ideutifiei  jtu.) 
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THE   SURREY 


December  15,  1923* 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS— Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  IDs  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)— Headquarters,  532  17th  St..  N.  W  Washington,  D.C; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  ^ork.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.;  L.  Bmmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  MD.;  Thomas 
D  Wood  M.D.;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcorar 
Thorn,  treas.;  Philip  Van  Ingen.  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity— this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers, 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine.  Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN    COUNTRY    LIFE   ASSOCIATION— K.    L.    BuUerfield. 
president;    Henry   Israel,    executive   secretary.      Room    1849,    Grand 
Central   Terminal   Bldg.,   New  York  City.     Emphasizes   the   human 
aspect   of   country   life.     Annual   membership   $3.00   Includes 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  12.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor. 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  or  Amer- 
ican penologists.  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E. 
R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  *ork  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER — Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  In  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.      Rev. 
Chas.   S.   Macfarland,  Rev.   S.  M.   Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;   105  E.  22nd 
Street.  New  York. 
Commission   on   the  Church   and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,   sec'y;   Rev.   F.    Ernest  Johnson,   research,   sec'y; 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  50 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  In  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEGAL  AID  ORGANIZATIONS— 
Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  23J 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  In  1912  as  a 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  convention  in  December  1922,  Including  report  on  rela- 
tion between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  In  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe, 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  the 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  Is  given  in 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL   CATHOLIC    WELFARE    CONFERENCE— 1312   Massa-ii 
ch'isetts  Avenue,  N.   W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General   Secretary,   Rev.  John  J.  Burke,   C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,  Laws  and  Legislation,    Social  Action. 
Press   and    Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National   Council   of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National   Catholic    Service    School   for   Women,    2400   Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10.  $25  and  $100; 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir.; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL    WORK— Grace    Abbott, 
president,   Washington,   D.   C.;   W.   H.   Parker,   secretary.    25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.     Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.     The  fifty-first  annual  meeting' 
of   the  Conference   will   be  held  in   Toronto,   Canada,   June    25th   to  I 
July  2nd,  1924.     Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  In  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest1 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— SOS  Homer 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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ITIONAL  URBAN   LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.:  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
•  E    tSrd  St     Xew  York.     Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
ored   people   to   work   out   community  problems.     Trains   Xegrc 
1  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Xegro  life." 

kTIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
i  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters.  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
iston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
ffateeiuh  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
ople  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
«try.  Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
itzatlon  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"he  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

KTIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
bins,  honorary  president:  Mrs.  Maud  Swam,  president:  211 
uth  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago.  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
»  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
Btactive  legislation.  Information  given. 

AYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMER- 

A — 1  Madison  Avenue.  Xew  York  City.  Joseph  Lee.  president: 
S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

JOPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
sentation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
Membership.  J2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

JSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
nditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St..  Xew  York.  De- 
rtments:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies, 
irary.  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
hlbit*.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
the  public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
portant  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request- 

SKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Xegro 
uth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
nth;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.:  War- 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee,  Ala, 

DRKERS1   EDUCATION    BUREAU   OF   AMERICA— Spencer  Mll- 
Jr.,  sec'y:   476  West   24th   St.    A  clearing-house   for  Workers' 
ucatlon. 
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The  Humanizing 
of  Knowledge 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

Contains  the  essays  by  Professor  Robinson  which  hare 
been  appearing  in  Survey  Graphic  with  other  parts  here- 
tofore unpublished. 

Postpaid  by  return  mail  $1.50 

What  Men  Live  By 

By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 

A  distinguished  physician's  prescription  for  a  healthy 
life:  Work,  Play,  Love  and  Worship — and  how  to 
take  them. 

Postpaid  by  return  mail  $1.50 

Subscribers'  personal  checks   are  good   as  gold  with  u*. 
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Doctors  by  Devious  Ways 

(Continued  from  page  31?) 

nine  examinations  in  his  sophomore  year  at  a  reputable  eastern 
institution,  went  west  and  returned  two  months  later  a  regis- 
tered physician.  In  another  case  a  physician  obtained  a  Con- 
necticut license  for  Sioo  while  he  was  in  Colorado! 

Connecticut  started  an  abortive  attempt  at  medical  house- 
cleaning  last  summer  when  an  investigation  by  the  state  com- 
missioner of  health  resulted  in  the  invalidation  and  recall  of 
53  licenses  granted  by  the  Eclectic  Board.  Thereupon  the 
state  legislature  passed  a  bill  validating  the  licenses,  which  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Templeton.  Probably  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  will  be  called  to  revise  the  medical  practice  act, 
possibly  with  an  eye  on  that  of  Minnesota,  recommended  by 
the  forgers  themselves,  as  too  stringent. 

Missouri  likewise  has  been  stirred  by  the  disclosures  and 
will  survey  the  licenses  of  all  of  her  6,000  physicians.  Gov- 
ernor McRae  of  Arkansas  has  given  his  approval  to  a  movement 
initiated  by  the  Pulaski  County  Medical  Society  for  a  similar 
survey  of  all  licenses  issued  in  that  state  in  the  past  ten  years. 
In  New  York  City  a  study  is  under  way  af  all  hospital  in- 
ternes, since  it  has  been  charged  that  physicians  who  obtain 
their  diplomas  with  little  or  no  study  sometimes  adopt  this 
inexpensive  method  of  getting  a  little  experience  before  they 
undertake  a  practice  of  their  own.  Only  about  a  third  of  the 
physicians  known  to  have  been  improperly  licensed  in  Con- 
necticut established  a  practice  in  that  state,  so  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  several  hundred  may  be  at  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  aside  from  groups — whose  numbers  can  only  be 
guessed — who  have  passed  the  Eclectic  Board  in  Arkansas,  or 
the  boards  in  Massachusetts.  Wyoming  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  have  been  able  to  buy  or  forge  a  degree  else- 
where. Proper  legislation  can  and  should  provide  a  safeguard 
in  the  first  group  of  states.  For  the  rest,  only  constant  vigi- 
lance and  fearless  prosecution  can  offer  a  reliable  check  to  the 
occasional  infiltration  into  the  most  carefully  guarded  of  pro- 
fessions of  persons  anxious  to  profit  by  this  peculiarly  noxious 
exploitation  of  human  misery.  MARY  Ross 

Mental  Attitude  and  Social  Progress 

{Continued  from  page  308) 

medicine  a  generation  or  so  ago,  when  we  explained  a  man's 
difficulties  by  saying  he  had  the  "misery."  The  washer-woman 
sent  word  that  she  could  not  come  today  because  she  had  the 
''misery."  For  many  years  people  were  satisfied*  to 
say  this,  but  then  there  came  a  time  when  someone  wanted  to 
know  what  the  "misery"  was.  When  we  got  to  that  point 
we  began  to  make  progress. 

Isolating  the  problem  is  of  course  merely  the  first  step  in 
progress.  What  I  want  to  make  clear,  is  that  this  is  the 
problem  par  excellence  of  the  next  fifty  years,  die  problem  of 
what  lies  back  of  the  attitude  of  the  individual;  how  these 
attitudinal  walls  are  to  be  scaled,  or  better,  broken  and  the 
energies  of  the  individual  set  free  to  rational  intelligent  use. 
Millions  have  been  spent  on  the  investigation  of  wages, 
living  conditions,  hog-cholera  and  a  hundred  other  matters. 
Now  we  must  spend  a  few  on  man  himself,  to  find  out 
what  indeed  are  his  possibilities  for  growth,  intelligent  action, 
and  social  existence.  The  object  of  such  study  will  not  be 
to  help  men  to  live  ten  years  longer,  but  to  show  how  to 
make  those  ten  years,  or  any  ten  years  worth  living.  We 
have  been  so  busy  gathering  facts  on  social  conditions  and 
the  like,  thinking  if  we  had  the  truth — the  facts — that  people 
would  be  convinced  and  our  problems  would  go  over  the 
top.  But  we  find  that  this  is  not  true,  because  before  the 
fact*  lie  attitudes — our  attitude  and  the  attitudes  of  others 
and  the  problems  of  what  we  and  they  think  of  the  facts 
and  why  we  and  they  think  as  we  do.  This  is  what  I  mean 
by  speaking  of  mental  attitude  as  a  factor  in  social  progress. 
The  wall  that  keeps  these  facts  from  going  through,  though 
we  hurl  them  with  the  force  of  dynamite,  is  an  emotional 
attitude,  probably  necessary  once  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual.  We  must  learn  the  genesis  of  these 
attitudes — then,  when  we  have  our  collected  facts  on  any  given 
situation  we  will  be  able  to  have  them  understood,  and  the  next 
fifty  years  will  see  even  more  progress  than  has  this  last. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

Social  Workers  and  Teachers  wanted 
and  supplied  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  Modern  Educational  Agency,  465  Mt. 
Auburn  Street,  Watertown,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Head  Supervisor  of  Girls' 
Department,  mature  in  age  and  experience 
and  well  qualified  professionally  and  tem- 
peramentally for  responsible  position;  com- 
mencing salary  $1,800.00  and  usual  main- 
tenance. Also  Supervisor  of  girls,  with 
successful  experience,  commencing  salary 
$1,200.00.  Apply,  giving  full  particulars, 
to  E.  Trotzkey,  Supt.  Marks  Nathan  Jew- 
ish Orphan  Home,  1550  S.  Albany  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Young  lady  for  position  as 
assistant  in  Big  Sister  work  in  large  city. 
One  who  has  had  some  experience  with 
Court  cases  preferred.  Please  state  expe- 
rience and  salary  expected.  4672  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  As  Assistant  Head  Resident 
of  recognized  Settlement  in  Middle  West, 
young  man,  30  to  35  years  old  with  cultural 
background  and  university  training.  Only 
those  expecting  to  find  a  life  work  in 
social  service  field  need  apply.  Must  be 
willing  to  start  with  fair  salary  and  prove 
ability  to  earn  more.  Must  have  executive 
ability  and  be  able  to  adjust  to  group  life, 
good  mixer  with  enthusiasm  and  pep.  Fine 
future  for  right  man.  4650  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COMPETENT  WOMAN,  Jewish  pre- 
ferred, for  health  and  diet  work  with  mal- 
nourished children  in  residence.  Resident 
position  with  responsibility  for  cottage 
management.  Apply  Superintendent,  Jew- 
ish Children's  Society,  Levindale,  Station 
E,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  Miss  Richards' 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

EXPERIENCED  supervisor  of  cast 
workers;  woman  with  Jewish  background, 
wanted  immediately  for  secondary  execu- 
tive post  in  New  York.  Ability  to  write 
English  in  clear  correct  style  and  some 
knowledge  of  Yiddish  essential.  4675 
SURVEY. 

MATRON,  Jewish,  for  small  Orphan 
Institution  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  Nudelman,  1222  Park  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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WANTED  by  American  Motion  Picture 
Corporation  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict a  territorial  representative  giving 
either  full  time  or  part  time  to  introduce 
its  weekly  film  service  to  churches,  com- 
munity houses  and  schools.  Each  appli- 
cant must  forward  recommendations 
from  his  Minister,  a  Banker  and  a  local 
Merchant.  Previous  sales  experience 
advantageous  but  not  imperative.  Ac- 
cepted applicants  may  expect  permanent 
position  on  salary.  Address  with  full 
particulars.  AMERICAN  MOTION  PICTURE 
CORPORATION,  71  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


EXECUTIVE 

We  require  the  services  of  a 
man,  capable  of  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Train- 
ing. The  duties  embrace  the 
supervision  of  Employees  Train- 
ing, Social  Service  and  Recreation. 
Apply  by  letter  only,  giving  previ- 
ous experience  etc.,  to  M.  S., 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


WANTED:  Head  worker  (Jewish)  for 
Settlement  in  middle  west.  State  experi- 
ence, age,  salary  expected.  4679  SURVEY. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  VISITOR  in  connec- 
tion with  the  personal  service  and  case 
work  of  a  large  Settlement,  not  in  New 
York  City.  Resident.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  Yiddish  desired.  4678  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  first  class  Gymnasium  in- 
structor for  women  and  girls.  Apply  stat- 
ing fully,  education,  experience,  training, 
minimum  salary.  Address  Philip  L.  Seman, 
General  Director,  Jewish  People's  Insti- 
tute, 1258  Taylor  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

RESIDENCE  SPACE  is  available  in  a 
large  New  York  Settlement  (Christian) 
for  two  or  three  young  men  interested  in 
social  conditions,  who  will  pay  board  at 
cost  and  give  some  evening  time  in  ex- 
change for  room.  4655  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  W ANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago;  Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  with  fifteen  years'  prafr 
tical  training  in  Social-Welfare  worl 
desires  permanent  connection  as  financia 
or  business  director  of  established  organ 
ization  or  institution.  Special  experienc 
in  financial  and  publicity  campaigns.  Comi 
petent  to  organize,  finance,  conduct  an 
direct  a  business  administration.  Age  44 
Married.  Protestant.  Exceptional  refei 
ences.  Available  January  first.  464^ 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  young  man,  ten  yean 
successful  record  as  organizer  in  educji 
tional,  boys'  and  settlement  work  and  iti 
dustrial  relations.  Prefer  Chicago.  466 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Child  Welfare  workc 
open  for  position,  either  North  or  Sout: 
Prefer  Western  Virginia.  Best  of  refej- 
ences.  4614  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER,  Jewish,  with  seve 
years'  experience  in  family  case  work,  d» 
sires  to  connect  with  a  New  York  Agenc 
Now  employed,  available  January  fir»i 
4674  SURVEY. 

INSTITUTIONAL  position  desired  bl 
man  and  wife.  Man  musical  directo 
Wife  trained  social  worker.  15  years'  ei 
perience.  Available  January  first.  46; 

SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  wide  experience  community 
institutional,  recreation  and  club  work,  0:1 
ganizer,  conversant  six  languages,  incluc 
ing  Yiddish,  eleven  years  last  positio 
available  at  once.  4664  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  (Jewish)  desires  row 
in  a  settlement  in  New  Rork  City.  E: 
perienced  social  work.  4670  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  Case  Worker  with  executiv 
and  organizing  experience,  covering  ovt 
ten  years,  desires  position  in  or  net 
Philadelphia.  4667  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Jewish  executive  dr- 
sires  connection  child-caring  institution 
4671  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  Service  Executive,  well  versei 
in  organizing,  special  experience  rural  ca: 
work,  available.  No  local  preference! 
4668  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  cai 
work  and  medical  social  work,  desires  ex. 
cutive  position  New  York  City  Januai 
first.  4677  SURVEY. 

MAN  with  wife  and  small  family,  a- 
customed  to  Rural  Life  and  Work,  e: 
perienced  in  teaching,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  woi 
and  Scouting  with  boys,  desires  to  loca> 
in  Industrial  Farm  work  with  boy 
Present  salary  $2,500.  4669  SURVEY. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  with  ten  year 
experience  in  welfare  work,  desires  pos"' 
tion  as  case  worker,  welfare  worker  < 
superintendent  of  home  for  small  childre 
4676  SURVEY. 

RELIABLE  and  well  experienced  woma 
wants  position   as   Matron  or  Housekeept 
in  Protestant  or  Jewish  Institution.    Speal1 
English,  French,   German.     4681   SURVEY. 
__ — • 

COLORED  WOMAN,  trained  and  e? 
perienced  Family  Case  Work,  with  execfl 
live  experience,  desires  employment  prd 
ferably  with  Charity  Organization  Societt 
Be?t  references.  4680  SURVEY. 
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LITERARY   SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPT  WORK;  plays,  stories, 
carefully  typed ;  expert  steno- 

apker:  translations;  revisions.  Leona 
osin,  Room  907,  1457  Broadway,  Tel. 
ryant  1425. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

iub     Papers,      Essays,      Debates, 

>eeches    for    all    occasions,    prepared    to 
tier,  $3.00  per  thousand  words.     Outlines 

joo  each.     Short  toasts  $2.00. 
JOHX  ARNOLD 
EDAR  FALLS  IOWA 


special      articles,  papers, 

debates.        Expert,     scholarly  service. 

UTHOI  s  RESKAICH   BCKIAC.   500  Fifth  Avenue. 
ew  York. 


iome-Making  as  a  Profession' 

~~  ~ 


•.  »*Ml  ri  HUM  EC 


St.  Cktcx* 


BULLET IX  BOARD 


DIAXA  SoaSTY  Poi  MESTAL  HYCIESE:  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  December  17.  Sec- 
retary, Paul  Kirby,  88  Baldwin  Block,  In- 


.  VCATIOK    ASSOCIATIOK: 

Philadelphia.    December   26-28.     Secretary.   Dr 
James    H.    Keller,    JO    S.    Market    St.,    Harris- 


STATE    TEACHERS   ASSOCIAIIOS:    Spring- 
field.     December      26-78.     Secretary,      R.      C 
-?,    CarlinviHe. 


miXATIONAL     OUA3*EXX!AL      STV3EST       

TEES   CosvEjmox:   Indianapolis.   December  28- 
Jannary      1.      Secretary.      Robert      Wildt- 
lladison  ATC-,   New   Y'orlc. 

MUJCAX   ASSOCIATION   roi  LABOI  LEGISLATION: 
Annual     Meeting.     New    Willard 
Washington,    D.    C,    December 
Secretary,   John    B.    Andrews,    131    East    23rd 
-w   Vork. 

XES3CAK    SOCIOLOGICAL    SOCIETY:   Annual   Meet- 
ing.    Washington,     D.     C..     December 
Secretary.      E.     W.      B-jrgess.      Univerf 

- 


USCATE    NtrisEs    OF    DEuwAU:    Wilmington, 
January    9.      Secretary.    Amy    E.    Wood,    213 
gton. 


STATE  Nriszs  ASSOCIATIOK:  Osier 
Hall.  Baltimore,  January  10-11.  Secretary, 
Sarah  F.  Martin.  Maryland  Sta:e  Nurses  Ai- 
•ociation,  1211  Cathedral  St..  Baltimore. 

T  STATE  COXFEIEXCE  or  SOCIAL  WOJK: 

.:!«,  January  13-16.     Secretary.  Lucy  W. 

.    Family   Service  Organization,  215    E. 


-.*!<     Tr-r;  ,:ri-'S:5     ?--:rrv 
Meet-nit.     Perm-Harris  Hold.  Harrisbtirg.   Tan- 
nary    15-1T.      ET»c_:;ve    Secretary.    Arthur   M. 
Dewees,   10   Sooth   18th    St..   PhilaoWphia. 

x     or     THE 

Annual      Convention.     Hotel 
Chase,     ;-      "  '  -;      Tannary     1S-19. 

Seem-  \V.   Wahlstrom,  171  ~ 

Are., 


••'idence,  January 
-  n.      Providence. 


'  5 
I 
-    Island. 


CHRISTMAS    SUGGESTIONS 

SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Play 
the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare."  In- 
structive and  entertaining.  Christmas 
orders.  Price  50  cents.  The  Shakespeare 
Club,  Camden.  Me. 


TOUR 

EUROPE  SUMMER  1924 

A  College  Tour  of  Europe.     Superb  routes, 

limited  number,  college  leadership.     Prices 

$745,  $850,  $1,200.    For  details  write 

Educational  Tours 
117   Elm  Street  Oberiin,   Ohio 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    our   new    home-study   coarse.    "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PROFIT."    Bookteten   rn»r«, 
Am.  School  ef  Home  Ec»M«ct.  SW  E.  SSth  St..  Cbic.to 

MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syn- 
dicate. 964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ete^  mre 
treated  for  publication.  Sohoh  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannifeat  Mo. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The  Sur- 
vey. Put  in  each  issue  as  it  comes. 
Take  out  any  issue  at  any  time  with- 
out disturbing  the  others.  So  simple 
that  even  a  social  worker  can  do  it! 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  X.  Y  City. 


Do   You  Need 

Institution   Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'   Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Surrey's  classified  depart- 
ment will  bring  results.  Rates:  8c  a 
word,  minimum  charge  $1.50  an  inser- 
tion. 

The  Survey 
112  E.  19  St.  Xew  York 


THE  POCONO 
PEOPLES  COLLEGE 

an  American  adaptation  of  the  Danish 
Folk  School  will  offer  a  four  months' 
course  beginning  January  3,  1924.  Stu- 
dents for  this  first  session  are  now  being 
enrolled.  Full  information  about 
courses,  prerequisites  and  terms  on  ap- 
plication to 

S.  A.  MATHIASEN.  Director, 

HEXKYVILLE,  PA. 

or  JOSEPH  K.  HART,  The  Survey, 
112   E.   igth   St.,  Xew  York  City. 


WAXTED:  Copies  of  the  February 
i  Surrey  and  Survey  Graphic,  April  i 
Survey  and  Survey  Graphic,  June  15 
and  August  i,  1923,  Survey  Graphic. 
Unexpected  demand  has  wiped  out  our 
stock.  Subscribers  who  do  not  need 
their  issues  for  future  use  will  confer  a 
real  favor  by  returning  these  numbers 
to  us  for  use  in  libraries  and  colleges. 
The  Survev,  112  East  19  Streeet,  Xew 
York,  X.  Y. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


fftf  cents  m  lint  for  four  inser- 
tions, copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  CoMMtrNrrT  ASD  ITS  LEISL-RE — How  to 
Fill  the  Gap.  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish 
People's  Institute,  1258  Taylor  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 — 
113  pages. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Xesbitt,  44 
pp.  (to  cents).  How  JOHN  AN*  MART 
LIVE  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weeUy 
budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Paifc 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J. 
Xorton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commun- 
ity Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey. 
Price  25  cents;  6  copies  Si;  25  copies  $3; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  19th 
Street,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

WELFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  contributing  editor  of  The  Survey. 
A  reprint  of  four  articles  from  The  Sur- 
vey. Price  50  cents;  3  copies  $i;  25 
copies  $6,  postpaid.  The  Survey,  112 
East  19*  Street,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

THE  UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  Boot.  A  handy 
pamphlet  reprint  of  an  article  by  Prof. 
Joseph  K.  Hart,  Editor  of  The  Survey's 
Education  Department.  Free  to  teachers 
on  request  To  others,  10  cents.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19*  St.,  New  York, 
X.  Y. 

PERIODICALS 

fifty  cents  *  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  XURSIKG  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main 
St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HTGIESE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  Xarional  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York! 


(In  am-xerina  these  advertisements  fltaie  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies 
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Located  in  the  heart  of  New  York  city, 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

offers  unsurpassed  opportunities  for 

academic  and  field  training.  Its  present 

enrollment  is  the  largest  in  its  history. 

Established  in  1898  as  a  summer  school 

for  social  workers,    the  school  now 

operates  continuously  throughout  the 

year  with  the  exception  of  the  month 

of  September.   Enrollment  is  now 

open  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

which  begins  on  January 

second. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  Vorfc 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484   Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 

501    Fifth  Avenue  New  York   City 


"Undesirable  Aliens" 

(Continued  from  page  312) 

(including  that  for  total  defectives),  and  one  "third."  Grcj 
Britain  has  one  "first"  and  two  "seconds";  Scandinavia  an 
Italy  have  each  one  "second"  and  one  "third."  Unplaced  ai 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  The  lowest  score  for  tott 
defectives  falls  to  Austria-Hungary  (92  per  cent) — the  on!> 
large  region  that  yields  less  than  its  allowance.  At  some  dis 
tance  follows  Germany  (107)  and  Great  Britain  (113). 

This  showing  hardly  confirms  the  impression  that  Europ: 
falls  into  two  contrasted  regions,  one  desirable,  the  othe 
undesirable- — the  north  and  west  on  the  one  hand,  the  sout 
and  east  on  the  other.  The  country  with  the  worst  recor 
falls  in  the  north  and  west  division;  that  with  the  best  recon 
in  the  south  and  east.  To  the  north  and  west  division  fall  i 
the  competitive  scoring  for  high  proportions  of  defectives,  fox; 
first  places,  three  "seconds"  and  two  "thirds";  to  the  sout 
and  east  division  three  "firsts,"  three  "seconds"  and  fiv 
"thirds."  Comparing  the  north  and  west  division  'as  a  who; 
with  the  south  and  east  as  a  whole,  the  former  has  the  bettf 
record  as  to  crime,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy  and  tuberculosi 
the  latter  as  to  insanity  and  dependency.  For  total  defective 
the  north  and  west  has  a  small  but  distinct  advantage,  a  fu 
filment  of  130  per  cent,  as  against  143  for  the  south  and  eas 

If  we  are  required  to  draw  conclusions  respecting  thes 
main  sources  of  immigrants,  it  is  clear  that  these  data  presen 
immigration  as  least  desirable  from  Ireland,  the  Balkans  an 
Russia,  in  that  order;  most  desirable  from  Austria-Hungar 
(including  the  present  Czecho-Slovakia  and  parts  of  Jugoslav: 
and  Poland),  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  in  that  order. 

Laughlin's  figures  for  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  Europ 
and  for  non-European  countries,  are  of  great  interest;  onl 
certain  points  can  be  mentioned  as  to  the  proportions  of  a: 
classes  of  defectives  together.  In  Austria-Hungary,  Austri 
(which  included  Czecho-Slovakia)  with  a  quota  fulfilment  c 
82  per  cent,  has  a  better  record  than  Hungary  (115  per  cent] 
Still  smaller  proportions  of  defectives  than  Austria  are  give 
by  Switzerland  (54),  Japan  (58),  Wales  (61).  Greece  (19 
per  cent  for  all  defectives  together)  yields  a  worse  recor 
than  the  Balkans  as  a  whole  in  all  classes  except  feebleminded' 
ness  and  epilepsy.  Larger  proportions  of  defectives  than  Ir< 
land  (209  per  cent)  are  yielded  by  Australia  (1,000),  Serbi 
(600),  Spain  (400),  India  (400)  Bulgaria  (227)  and  Mexic. 
(210)  ;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  numbers  involved  an 
so  small  as  to  make  the  figures  unreliable. 

What  may  be  concluded  as  to  the  groups  that  are  responsibl 
for  the  large  proportion  of  apparently  heritable  defects  appeal 
ing  in  the  native-born  offspring  of  immigrants  (as  seen  in  tbl 
last  two  columns  of  our  first  table)  ?  Laughlin  draws  no  ex1 
olicit  conclusion,  but  from  the  average  ages  of  defectives  o 
that  group  he  shows  that  their  parents  arrived  in  the  year 
1880  to  1900  or  earlier;  also  that  the  prevailing  immigran 
nations  at  that  period  were  Germany  and  Ireland.  All  th 
lines  of  evidence  presented  thus  converge  upon  Ireland  as  th' 
chief  source  of  defectives. 

The  general  upshot  is  of  a  character  to  discourage  attempt 
to  regulate  immigration  on  the  basis  of  race  and  nationality 
so  far  as  Europeans  are  concerned.  He  would  be  a  hard 
politician  who  framed  a  law  designed  to  discriminate  agains 
Ireland  and  Greece.  Possibly  this  result  is  fortunate.  Bu 
what  should  be  done?  At  one  extreme  it  is  held,  as  Mi 
Zangwill  recently  put  it,  that  nationality  is  the  ill  with  whici 
the  world  is  afflicted;  the  only  remedy  is  to  break  down  al 
barriers.  A  defective  individual  harms  the  world  equall 
wherever  he  is;  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  where  he  is  bes 
off.  The  nationalistic  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  thi 
United  States  can  consider  only  its  own  welfare.  To  this  enci 
Laughlin  recommends  not  racial  discrimination,  but  a  mor 
careful  examination  of  the  prospective  immigrant  in  the  counr, 
try  of  origin,  taking  into  consideration  his  inheritance,  as  in 
dicated  by  the  defectiveness  or  otherwise,  of  the  family  to  whicl 
he  belongs.  The  unit  of  admittance  would  be  the  family  rather, 
than  the  individual.  If  the  nationalistic  view  is  to  prevail,  thr; 
appears  to  be  the  only  practicable  method — if  indeed  this  methoc 
itself  is  practicable! 


PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED 


EB       GROWTH       CF       PomjlTIOlC       OF       XEW 

•  s.     By  Raymond   Pearl 

and  Lowell  J.  Reed.  Committee  on  Plan  of 
"rw  York  and  la  Environs,  150  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  Ybrk  City.  Price  25 

cer.:- 

PUMtTCXITIES     F0»    WOMEX     1JI     THE    TELErHOXE 

:_  Prepared  for  the  Indianapolis  Voca- 
tional Information  Service.  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indiana  University. 
Indiana  University  Book  Store,  Bloomington. 

10  cents. 

.VHAT  ABorr  CCCLIOCE?     By  Jay  Love- 
stone.      Worker's    Party    of   America,    1009   X. 
-.  Chicago.     Price  5  cents. 

LOOD  AJTD  STEEL.     An  Exposure  of  the  12-hour 
Day  in   Industry.      By  Jay  Lovestone.     Work- 
ers'  Parry  of  America,    1009   X.    State   Street, 
-?o.     Price   10  cents. 

COXOMIC    COXSIDEIATIOXS    I>    THE    RESTATEMENT 

-AjuncATiex  or  THE  LAW.     By  Sam  A, 
liwisohc.      Reprinted    from    The    Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  of  Political   Science,    '. 
.;,  pages  5- 

kicES  AND  COST  or  Lrvixc.  From  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  (October,  1923)  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  Washington  Government  Printing  Of- 

t. 

•owixc  HEALTHT  CHILDIEX.  A  study  of 
alth  supervision  in  the  Trenton.  Xew  Jersey, 
Schools.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bnrean 
of  Education.  Washington  Government  Print- 

Hnee  S 


HILD  LASOI  on   MAITLASD   T»rcK   FASVS.      By 

Chaccicg.       Publication    of    the    Chil- 

".    S.    Department    of    Labor. 

-r.t     of     Documents..     Government 

PiuiUi^   Office,   Washington.     Price    10  cents. 

A»our  THE  PmorosiD  ECCAI. 

WCICAX'S    PABTT. 

nwrjilrd    by    Florence    Keller,    National    Con- 
sumer's   League,    156    Fifth    Ave..    .NV- 
1-0  a  hundred. 

BCS   BIIEF.     The  Consumers'  League  of 
Connecticut.      Price  25 


NAMES  cr  I  is.     A  tenta- 

t  based  on  the  records  of  the  American 
Law     Section,    Legislative    Reference     Service, 
Library   of    Congress.      Superintendent    of   Do- 
-,    Government    Printing    Office,    Wash- 
ington.    Price  10 

mu>    LABCI    ix    THE    SrGAi    BEET    FIEIJJS    or 
^x.       By 

and    Charles     E.     Gibbons.       National 
New  York.      Price  25  cents. 

TH  OF  A  LHEXAI.     By  Nicholas  Murray 
Department    of    Public    Information. 
N"ew  York  City. 

FO«   LIXKAIY   SzmcE.      By  Charles  C. 
—  5.     Ihe   Merrymount  Press,  Boston. 

c  1   States,  Its   Sources,  Origin  and 

-.   Its  Contents  and  Purpose.     Re- 

vised  Edition.      By  Joseph  Oca.     Press  of  the 

Ponti£ca!       College      Josephranm,      Columbus, 

Ohio.     Price    75   cents. 

i  MY.     Rdarrritv  and  Gravita- 

-ni&cant    Im- 

pBeations.     By  L.  -jber.     The  Lath- 

iterary  Board,  Burlington,  Iowa.     Price 
-u  in  paper,  Jl.J: 


AXD    DISTSII-J:  Scrroson-Y 

By    Robert    L.    Ha'.e. 
:  al     Science    Quanerly, 
wol-  3^  Academy  of  Political    Science 

"C  5  r.     By  Harlan  C  Hints 

and   Robinson   G.   Jones.      The   Macmillan    Co. 
P  6°   cents. 


AX  ExrMFTioxs.      Research    Re- 

nal   Indnstrial    Confer- 
ence Boi-;.   10  East  39th   Street.     Pricr 

HE  FA;-  is.     By  Committee 

:   the   Eastern  Railroads, 
.."ew  York  City. 

YMEXT  ACIEEUEXT  between  Members  of 
:ago   Indnstrial    Federation   of   Clothing 
iturers   and   the  Amalgamated   Clothing 
^^•rs  of  America.     W.  E.   Hotchltiss.   1300 
r.ab   Bldg.,  Chicago. 

'LIMr\7     '.-•    THH     NEW    \VoHJ>,    PlOBLEMS    IX 

-•J.    CECCIAPHT.       By    Isaiah    Bowman. 

Book    Co.,    Yonkerwn  Hudson.      Pri 
5«  cents. 


ffyou  have  not  got  your  own  copy  of 
ADVENTURES  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

nor  the  copy  you  had  in  mind  to  give  to  a  friend; 
a  prompt  postal  will  bring  it  in  time  for  CHRISTMAS 
and  you  can  send  the  check  later.  The  price  is  $3.00, 
plus  15  cents  for  mailing  anywhere.  Address  ALEXANDER 
JOHNSON,  Lake  Avenue,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Europe  s   Christmas"  ~and   Ours 

The  present  distress  and  chaos  in  Europe 
threaten  to  throw  a  disagreeable  shadow 
on  the  approaching  season  of  good  will 
and   friendly  fellowship.     Arthur  Bui-   '. 
lard,  returning  from  his  post  of  obser- 
vation  in   Geneva   and    Paris,    paints   a 
strikingly    graphic    picture    of    "What 
Europe's   Crisis    Means" — not   only    to  | 
Europe  itself  but  to  America  and  t 
rest  of  the  world — in 

OUR  WORLD 

For  December 

At  all  good  newsstands — 25  cents 
Of  unusual  interest  to  every  American  at  this 
time  is  the  message  to  America  from  Arch- 
bishop Soderblom  of  Sweden  —  ''Peace 
Through  Christian  Unity."  In  a  frank  and 
challenging  interview  the  Prelatr  of  Upsala 
speaks  to  Americans  of  Europe's  problems 
and  the  Christian  duty  and  opportunity. 

In  the  same  issue  you  it-ill  find: 

'Mexico  and  the  United  States,"  by  Duncan  Aikman. 

"Where  Will  the  White  Race  Go,"  by  Ransom  Carpenter. 

"Lenin  and  Hoover,"  by  Arnold  Margolin. 

"Russia's  Red  Army,"  by  D.  Petrovsky. 

"Power  for  the   Modern    World"— Harnessing    the   Earth's   Titans— by 

Charles  Merz. 
WORLD  FICTION— today's  best  stories  from  all  the  world. 


Bringing   the   W^orld  to  A 


menca 


Let  OUR  WORLD  solve  your  Christmas  problem 

this  year.     A  subscription  to   some   friend   will 

make  not  only  an  interesting  and  attractive  gift 

in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  timely  reminder  of  your 

thoughtfulness,  but  like   Christmas  candles,  the 

r«  will  go  forward  month  by  month  bearing 

light  and  knowledge  to  someone  whose  fr:end- 

you  cherish. 

And  remember  each  yearly  subscription  carries 
with  it  membership  in  Our  World  Institute,  with 
all  its  important  privileges. 


The  Houston  Publishing  Company 
9   Ea*t  37ti  Street        New  York  City 


OUR  WORLD 

9  East  37th  Street,  New  York 

I   enclose  J3.00 
scription    and 
World  Institute 


for  a  year's  gnb- 
iip    in    Onr 


I   enclose   *1.00    for  a   fire 

subscription    without   membership 
the  Institute. 


llth-hour  Christmas  (jifts 

cr 

m  HE  gift  you  have  put  off  buying — the  difficult  gift — the  different  gift — the  gift  for 
•^  the  person  who  is  hard  to  please.  For  all  these — a  year's  subscription  to  Survey 
Graphic,  monthly,  is  just  the  thing.  And  for  good  measure  we  will  send  a  book  as  our 
gift  to  you. 

Your  friends  will  like  the  Graphic  with  its  social  viewpoint,  its  striking  illustrations, 
its  non-commercial  candor,  its  stimulating  way  of  treating  the  things  that  are  worth  while. 
It  makes  an  admirable  gift  for  a  friend,  a  fellow  worker,  your  minister,  a  teacher,  a 
library,  your  club— or  any  place  where  a  number  of  people  may  use  it — particularly  for 
any  person  for  whom  you  want  a  remembrance  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary.  For  much  as 
we  hate  to  confess  it,  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  Survey 
Graphic.  Here's  the  chance  to  start  them  off. 

We  will  send  the  recipient  of  your  gift  a  Christmas  card  in  color,  a  reproduction  of 
the  frontispiece  by  Grosseck  from  the  December  1  Graphic  and — 

We  will  send  you  a  book  as  a  thank-you-ma'am  for  your  part  in  helping  us  grow. 

You  need  only  send  us  your  personal  check  or  a  money  order  for  $3  for  the  12- 
months'  subscription  to  Survey  Graphic  with  the  coupon  below  filled  out,  and  take  your 
choice  of  these  books: 

What  Men  Live  By,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot   ($1.50) 

Survey    Associates  Edition 

The  Community,   by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  ($1.60) 

A    fruitfully    suggestive    volume,    based    on    ten    years 
of  study 

What  Is  Professional  Social    Work?    by    Leroy    A. 
Halbert    ($1.50) 

Including  a   large   chart  of    the  whole  field  of  social  work 

If  you  prefer  to  make  a  gift  of  The  Survey,  twice-a-mcnth,  send  us  $5  and  take  your 
choice  of  the  three  books  above  or  any  one  of  the  following  books  free: 

The     Mind     in    the    Making,     by     James     Harvey 
Robinson   ($2.50) 

Now   in  its    70th  thousand 

Child  Training,  by  Angelo  Patri  ($2.00) 

A  book  widely  read  by  Survey  subscribers 

Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  by  John  Dewey  ($2.25) 

The   ripe   work   of   a    ranking  American  philosopher 

Or,    for  the  gift  book  of  the  season  for   children, 

The  Story  of  the  Bible,  by    Hendrik    Willem    Van 
Loon    ($5.00) 

send  $6.50  for  The  Story  of  the  Bible  and  Survey  Graphic;   $7.50   for  the  book   and  The 
Survey. 

Do  your  Christmas  shopping  with  your  fountain  pen.  It  is  quick,  easy,  cheap.  It  gives 
you  two  gifts  for  the  price  of  one. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  igth  Street,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  check   (or  money  order)   for  $ 

Send  the  magazine  to:  Send   (name  of  book) to: 

Name    Name    

Address    Address    

This   order  must   be  for  a  new  subscriber   and   must   be  sent  direct  to  us— not  through  an  agent.     It  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  December  31,   1923.  s  l°-i5-23 
I 


SOKC/W 


GRAPHIC  NUMBER 


KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINEERS 

Percy  MacKaye 

NVAJOS  OF  THE  PAINTED  DESERT 

John  Collier 

SEA  ISLAND  FREEDMEN 

Rossa  B.  Cooley 

B  O  Engine  No.  1003  Otto  S.  Beyer,  Jr. 

TlWreck  of  the  British  Guilds         Alexander  M.  Bing 
TBtakes  in  Mexico  Frank  Tannenbaum 

Thes  Mary  Brent  Whiteside 

Je  led  Parts  of  the  New  Swiss  Watch     Francis  Hackett 

in  rv^r,  T  A  VTT  T  A  "D  V  1       1  O">  A  <t  z  nr»  o  v^- 


He  took  the  world  to  her 


The  modern  vacuum 
tube,  used  in  radio 
transmission  and 
reception  and  in  so 
many  other  fields,  is  a 
product  of  the  Re- 
search Laboratories 
of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company.  These 
Laboratories  are  con- 
stantly working  to  de- 
velop and  broaden  the 
service  of  radio. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  a  boy  left  a 
little  country  town  to  find  his  fortune. 
He  found  it. 

Two  years  ago,  when  radio  was  still 
a  novelty,  he  took  a  receiving  set  back 
to  the  old  home  and  set  it  up  in  his 
mother's  room.  That  evening  the  world 
spoke  to  her. 

She  could  not  follow  her  boy  away 
from  home.  But  the  best  that  the  world 
has  to  give  — in  music,  in  lectures,  in 
sermons  — he  took  back  to  her. 


GENERAL 


Queer  Human  Kink 


rHAT  strange  bundles  of  contradictions 
we  all  are!     We  tell  each  other  earnestly 
Health  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
-and  yet  what  do  we  do  to  keep  it,  to 
it?     It's  a  queer  kink  in  human  nature, 
,  to  think  one  way  and  act  just  the  opposite! 

ffe  Harm  of  Self-Diagnosis 

fcvcnow  how  idle  people  love  to  talk  over 
Iroms  and  recklessly  recommend  all  sorts 
Ice-all  remedies.  Have  you  ever  been  dragged 
EL  "piazza  clinic"?  Aunt  Mary  will  tell 
%n  Jane:  "I  think  I  have  the  same  kind  of 
le  that  Caroline  has.  I  wish  you  would 
e  the  prescription  Dr.  Banks  gave  her." 

a  tremendous  amount  of  harm  is  done 
,  t?se  attempts  at  self-diagnosis!     Here  is  an 
:  A  prominent  man  made  up  his  mind 
was  eating  too  much  meat  and  heroi- 
•mt  himself  on  a  strict  diet.     Sometime 
ic  was  taken  ill.     His  doctor  astonished 
imv  saying  that  while  most  men  of  his  age 
If  have  benefited  by  doing  what  he  had 
•Ibis  case  was  an  exception  and  that  lack 
•it  caused  the  trouble. 

iqj  Long  Do  You  Want  To 
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long  as  you  are  well  and  happy  ?    Good ! 
i  suppose  you  keep  right 
ng  long  after  you  have 
to    be    well!       Take 
r  \vn  family — some  rela- 
~ho   has   been  a  semi- 
lii  for  years.     The  poor 
:.eeds  all  the  sympathy 
'..\-e  that  you  can  give. 


Look  ahead.  You  may  be  exactly  like  that — 
a  burden  to  yourself  and  to  others. 

Stop  right  here  and  think  about  it. 

You  would  not  treat  your  car  as  you  treat  your- 
self. You  constantly  test  the  steering  gear  and 
the  brake  bands.  You  make  sure  that  bolts  are 
tight.  You  listen  to  the  motor  for  the  faintest 
"knock".  You  are  careful  about  the  fuel  mix- 
ture— it  must  not  be  too  rich  nor  too  lean  or 
the  engine  will  not  pull  properly. 

But  do  you  know  whether  the  food — the  "fuel 
mixture" — that  you  give  your  own  body  is  too 
rich  or  too  lean?  You  can  replace  parts  of 
your  car  that  are  damaged  or  worn-out — but 
you  can't  replace  a  worn-out  heart,  an  abused 
stomach,  an  over-worked  liver  or  frayed  nerves. 

Years  Alone  Do  Not  Age  Us 

The  physical  changes  ascribed  to  age  may  be 
due  to  poison,  infection,  wrong  food  or  emo- 
tional strain,  principally  worry.  And  these 
things  are  in  large  degree  under  our  own  control. 

Go  to  your  wisest  adviser,  your  own  good 
friend,  your  Doctor,  within  the  next  few  days, 
and  have  a  thorough  examination. 
If  you  are  well,  you  will  be  glad 
to  have  his  O.  K.  And  if  he  finds 
some  slight  defect, 
be  thankful  that  it 
can  be  corrected 
in  time — before  it 
becomes  serious. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany believes  thoroughly  in  the  value 
of  the  annual  physical  examination. 
Allof  the  8,000  employees  of  the  Home 
Office  are  carefully  examined  each 
year;  also  its  field  force  of  nearly 
20.OOO  employees.  These  examin- 
ations are  carefully  followed  up  and 
those  employees  who  show  impair- 
ments receive  particular  attention. 
The  result  of  such  intensive  care  it 
very  gratifying. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  Com- 
panv  has  arranged  for  the  examination 
of  various  classes  of  its  policyholders 


Begin    the 
Year  right! 


New 


and  u  extending  thi»  privilege  every 
Year. 


and  thereby  averted  serious  trouble. 


The  great  waste  of  life  that  still  prevails 

In  the  first  6.0OO  policyholders  ex-  can  be  prevented.  If  people  will  make 
amined,  a  remarkable  lowering  of  mor-  an  annual  inventory  of  their  physical 
talitv  occurred.  Instead  of  303  deaths  condition  and  will  follow  the  advice  of 
in  the  five  and  one-half  years  subse-  trained  physicians  and  live  hygieni- 
quent  to  the  examination,  only  217  callv.  they  will  add  whole  years  to 

their  working  lives. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany will  be  glad  to  mail  you,  without 
charge,  a  booklet  entitled,  "An  Ounce 
of  Prevention".  It  will  help  you  in 
guarding  that  most  precious  possession 


occurred — a  saving  of  28  per  cent, 
the  expected  mortality. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  should  happen.  Many  of  the 
policyholders  who  had  been  examined 
did  not  know  that  thev  were  impaired. 
They  took  the  advice  of  the  physicians 
seriously;  they  followed  instructions 


— your  health. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

ETROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

ygest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  Zircejrfore  new  Insurance  eachyea- 
(In  answering  this  advertisement,  please  mention  THI  Suivrr.    //  kelps  us,  it  Uentifiei 
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(HALFC* 


HADDON 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Hospitable,  homelike,  always  open,  always 
welcoming,  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  winter 
or  summer,  are  the  natural  choice  of  culti- 
vated, interesting  people  seeking  real  benefits 
from  days  of  rest. 

The  sea  air  is  gratefully  mild  and  invigorat- 
ing in  winter  —  unbelievably  mild,  tempered 
by  the  breath  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Summer  is  just  one  of  four  enjoyable  sea- 
sons here.  Faces  glow,  eyes  sparkle  the  whole 
year  round.  When  surf  bathing  stops,  riding 
begins,  and  horses  canter  on  the  beach.  A 
live  throng  moves  briskly  up  and  down  the 
Boardwalk.  Golf  is  played  under  ideal  con- 
ditions. While  on  the  broad  deck  porches  of 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  healthy  fatigue  suns 
itself  and  looks  out  to  sea. 

Pleasant  companionship,  perfect  comfort; 
relished  meals  and  deep  sleep.  The  life 
gives  new  energy  to  tired  bodies,  new  wit 
to  jaded  minds — and  a  lasting  fondness  for 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 


On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk 

American  Plan  Only 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  rates 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


The   New   Schoo 

for  Social  Research 


PURPOSE:  To  seek  an  unbiased  under- 
standing of  the  existing  order,  its  gen- 
esis, growth  and  present  working,  as  well 
as  of  those  circumstances  which  are 
making  for  its  revision. 


Second  Term 
January  2-March  25 

JOHN  B.  WATSON — Behavior  Psycholoj 

Monday,   8.20 — 9.50  P.   M. 

OTTO  ULASER — The  Physiology  of  D 
velopment. 

Saturday,    5.20 — 6.50   P.    M. 

MORRIS  R.  COHEN— The  Thought  of  tr 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Tuesday,   8.20 — 9.50  P.M. 

HORACE  M.  KALLEN — Dominant  Idea 
of  Western  Civilization. 

Wednesday,  8.20—9.50  P.M.  j 

HORACE  M.  KALLEN — Beauty  and  Us. 

Thursday,  5.20 — 6.50  P.  M. 

FRANKWOOD    WILLIAMS — Mental    H- 
giene. 

Wednesday,   8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

A.A.GOLDENWEISER — Problems  of  Rai> 

Thursday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

W.    I.    THOMAS — Personality    Develq 
ment. 

Tuesday,  8.20—9.50  P.  M. 

HARRY  E.  BARNES — The  History  of 
Human  Mind. 

Monday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

THORSTEIN  VEBLEN — Economic  Fact 
in  Civilization. 

Wednesday,  5.20 — 6.50  P.  M. 

DAVID  FRIDAY — Causes  of  Variations 
the  Rate  of  Interest. 

Thursday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

LEO  WOLMAN — Unemployment  and  I 
employment  Insurance. 

Monday,  5.20 — 6.50  P.  M. 

FREDERICK   R.   MACAULAY  —  Statisti 
Method. 

Thursday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

STARK  YOUNG — The  Art  of  the  Theal 

Tuesday,    5.20—6.50  P.  M. 

H.  W.  L.  DANA — Social    Currents 
Modern  Literature. 

Friday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 


Tuition  for  each  course  of  twelve  lectures,  $i 


Write  for  catalogue  to 
465  West  Twenty-Third  Street  New  York 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Bryn  Mawr  College 

CarolaWoerishofferGraduateDepartment 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research 


Preparation  for  positions  in  Social  Case 
Work.  Community  Organization,  Adminis- 
tration of  Social  Institutions,  Personnel 
Administration,  Industrial  Relations,  Social 
and  Industrial  Research. 


One  or  tuo  year  certificates 

Degrees  of  Blaster  of  Arts  and  Doctor 

of  Philosophy 


Courses  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  of  recognized 

standing  who  have  had  preliminary  work  in  Social 

Sciences. 


Write   immediately    for    announcement    and 

application     blanks     for     scholarships     and 

fellowships. 

Address: 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


HOME 
STUDY 


Become  More  Efficient 


fhrnm*1  CcursfS  In  Chemistry,    History, 
Mathematics,  English ,  Psychology* 
Education.    Busines*  and  35  other  sub- 
ject* which  the  University  gi^es  b>"  mail.    They  com  mi  mmt 
toward  a  Bachelor  degree  and  may  be  beciui  at  any 
u~? . 

10  Ellis  Hall 
:Kic«ro,  111. 


fcintbersitp  of 


Modern  Social  Work 

Requires  the  Psychiatric  Approach 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

July  7,  1924 — September  I,  1925 

From  September  to  June,  under  the  supervision  of  the  School, 
each  student  gives  her  full  time  to  field  work  in  one  of  the 
following  agencies: 

Boston  Psychopathic.  Boston,  Foxborongh  and  Manhattan  State 
Hospitals;  Massachusetts  General.  Sloaoe,  Allegheny  General 
and  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospitals;  Child  Guidance  Clinics  in 
Boston,  Red  Bank.  X.  1.,  and  Minneapolis;  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research.  Chicago. 

COLLEGE  HALL  14,  NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS 


The  Allen  School- Social  Science 

Correspondence  courses  for  social  workers  in  sociology,  poor 
relief,  child  welfare,  rural  social  work,  industrial  relations, 
immigration,  community  service,  criminology,  psychology 
and  history.  Diploma  for  two  years  course.  New  pre- 
paratory course.  Students  begin  any  time. 
Write  for  catalcgve  to 

Henry    M.    Allen,    A.M.,   Principal 
Allen  Schtoi,  Auburn,  N.  T. 


National  Training  School 

of  the 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 

offers   graduate   professional  .study   to    those   desiring 

to  prepare  themselves  for  work  with  women 

and  girls 

Seventeenth  year  begins  September  15,  1924 

PRELIMINARY  TRAINING 

6  weeks  lecture  course    (generally  given  in 

summer    session)    and    9    months    practical 

experience  on  salary  under  supervision. 

SECOND  YEAR  TRAINING 

One  year  of  resident  academic  study 

in  the  following  departments: 

1.  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 

2.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion 

3.  Religious  Education 

4.  Economic  History  and  Social  Theory 

5.  Group  leadership  and  Technique 

For  further  information  address 

National  Training  School 

135  East  52nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


While  taking  courses  which  will  famili- 
arize him  with  the  present  fundamental 
tendencies  in  social  work,  the  student 
can  equip  himself  for  service  in  a  chosen 
field.  The  School's  departments  of  in- 
struction are: 


FAMILY  CASE  WORK 
MENTAL  HYGIENE 
COMMUNITY  ORGAN- 
IZATION 
CRIMINOLOGY 


CHILD  WELFARE 
HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
INDUSTRY 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH 


The  curriculum  is  planned  to  train  for  pro- 
ficiency in    any    one   of   these  eight  major 
fields.  The  Winter  Quarter  starts  January 
second;   The  Spring  Quarter, 
March  twenty-fourth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Strttt 
New  Yerk 


(In  answering  these  advertisements,  please  mention  THE  SUHVET.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you,) 
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oAmong  Ourselves 


'THE  weeks  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
are   red  letter   weeks   in   the   Survey  °ffice-for 
every  morning's  mail  brings  its  sheaf  of  .membership 
Irds-renewlls  and  pledges  of  .cooperating ;  and  sus- 
taining  subscriptions,    contributions    to    genera 
53  funds.     The  ranks  of  Survey  Associates  are 
strengthened  by  new   accessions  in   response  to  our 
annual  statement   and  invitation  to  readers.     Bact 


letters — from 
Mr,chrf,,Tna  £  F*  We^iron,  planta,™ 

sna  ts?  rts,i±±:  s  aft± 

time  to  time-comment,  criticism  suggestion  of  the 
sort  that  counts  and  of  a  sort  that  makes  us  fe |1 
that  The  Survey  is  more  than  what  a  soured  public 
official  once  called  it— "a  mendicant  sheet. 

HERE  are  a  few  such  letters  which  have  to  deal 
with  The  Survey  Midmonthly.   It  was  a  hazard 
a  vear   ago,  to   telescope   our   weekly   issues   into 
twice  a  month  schedule.    The  experiment  has  more 
ban    justified    itself.     The    outcome    has   hung    no 
,ore    on    the    Graphic    with    its    magazine    format 
Tan  on  the  Midmonthly.    This  brought  within  the 
compass   of    sixty-four    pages    those    budgets    of    ex- 
perience, discussion,  proposal  which  on  the  one  hand 
has  distinguished  The  Survey  from  the  other  wee 
lies,  and  on  the  other  hand,  had,  like  so  many    acets 
afforded  points   of  contact  between  special  fields  ot 
social  or  civic  work,  each  with  its  specialized  journal 
but  all  needing  friction  and  interplay  with  kindred 
groups.    The  Survey  Midmonthly  is  the    distillation 
of  twenty  years'   experience.     And  old   friends   and 
new  take  their  pens  in  hand   and  write.     As  t 

From  the  executive  secretary  of  a  New  England 
Council  of  Social  Agencies: 

Tust  having  run  through  the  December  Graphic 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  November  Midmonthly 
and  your  announcements  of  good  things  to  come,  1 
feel  compelled  to  write  you  that  The  Survey  this  year 
seems  the  best  that  it  has  been  in  all  the  twenty 
years  that  it  has  been  coming  to  my  desk. 

If  you  can  spare  two  or  three  extra  copies  of 
these  last  two  numbers  I  will  place  them  personally 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  ought  to  be  subscribers. 

OTTO  W.  DAVIS. 

From  the  director  of  Community  Welfare  of 
Evansville,  Indiana: 

I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  last  issue  of  the 
Survey,  I  thought  I  ought  to  write  you  about  it.  The 
Midmonthly  of  November  15  meets  my  idea  almost 
exactly  of  what  The  Survey  might  do  toward  helping 
local  organizations  educate  the  community  as  to  the 
needs  of  welfare  work.  The  articles  on  "Mal- 
adjustment" by  Lindeman  for  example  and  the  one 
on  "Changing  Case  Work,"  are  very  valuable.  They 
are  both  interesting  and  worth  reading  by  every 
member  of  a  board  of  directors  and  by  the  general 
public  as  well  as  by  case  workers.  Then  there 
is  an  article  under  Health  on  "Back  to  the  Parents," 
that  I  think  is  very  fine.  Other  discussions  under 
"The  Common  Welfare,"  touch  on  the  local  problems 
as  we  are  meeting  them.  I  find  myself  wishing  that 
many  of  our  people  were  subscribers  that  they  might 
receive  this  one  issue.  LEET  B.  MYERS. 


From    a    Vancouver    subscriber    now    at    Undine 
Camp,  Call  Creek,  British  Columbia: 

Since  October  I,  I  have  been  receiving  only  the 
magazine  numbers— my  last  Midmonthly  being  the 
issue  of  September  15.  May  I  ask  you  to  look 
into  it  as  I  do  so  enjoy  all  the  numbers,  especially 
since  coming  up  here  where  our  nearest  neighbors 
are  two  and  four  miles  away,  respectively. 
Survey  makes  one  neighbor  to  the  world.  .  .  . 

GERTRUDE  DAWSON. 

From  the  former  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Girls' 
Industrial  School: 
Dear  Survey  Folks, 

I   have  just   at  hand  your  splendid   Midmontniy, 
and   am   very   pleased    with   the    things    you  say   in 
connection   with  the   Ohio   political   situation.     You 
have,  in  former  numbers,  been  so  fair  and  accurate 
in    handling    the    difficult    and    unhappy    situation   I 
was  forced  into,  that  much  of  my  "black-and-blue- 
ness"  was  removed,  and  the  life  of  a  welfare  worker 
still  seemed  endurable,  and  even  desirable.    Now  this 
number  is  especially  timely,  as  I  have  just  finished 
the  first  "swing  around  the  circle,"  speaking  for  the 
Federation   of   Women's   Clubs    at   all   the  District 
Conferences,  and  also  for  many  mixed  organ'/ations 
in  all  parts  of  Ohio,  on  welfare  work  in  connection 
with    delinquent    girls.      I    have    spoken    at    twenty 
places  in  about  six  weeks,  and  have  been  surprised, 
as  well  as  delighted,  with  the  wonderful  friendliness 
everywhere,  and  with   the  sincere  desire   to  help   in 
the  great  cause  of  welfare  education.     There  seem 
to  have  to  be  sacrifices  in   all  forward   movements, 
and  if   I  may   be   allowed   to  pay   for  this   advance 
in  Ohio's  political  readjustment,  I   feel  honored  in- 
stead of  disgraced.  ...  M.  E.  STANNARD. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

MR.  TANNENBAUM  (p.  318)  came  fresh  in 
mid-December  from  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  had  gone  under  commission  from  The 
Survey  to  gather  material  for  our  forthcoming  Mex- 
ican number.  This  will  match  the  earlier  Graphics 
on  Ireland  and  Russia. 

MR.  BEYER  (p.  311)   is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the   Labor   Bureau,   Inc.     What   more   he 
stands  for  as  a  pioneer  among  technicians  who  are 
collaborating  with  the  unions  is  told  in  our  editorial 
columns    (p.   353). 

MANY  of  those  who  read  sadly  of  the  recent 
death  of  William  Channing  Gannett  recall  the 
earnest  and  successful  protest  which  he  headed  last 
year  against  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the 
Freshman  dormitories  of  Harvard  College.  Fewer 
realize  that  it  was  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  when 
he  himself  was  a  youth  just  out  of  Harvard,  that  he 
started  translating  the  faith  of  abolitionist  New  Eng- 
land into  work  with  and  for  the  Negroes.  He  was 
one  of  the  little  band  of  Northerners  who  went  to 
St.  Helena  Island  early  in  the  sixties  to  share  with 
the  black  folk  their  new,  perplexing  freedom,  which 
Miss  Cooley  has  interpreted  so  luminously  (p.  340). 

THE  BRITISH  GUILDS,  for  a  century  or 
more,  have  been  the  special  province  of  the  his- 
torians— materials  of  the  epoch  of  Dick  Whittington 
and  his  cat.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Bing  to  essay 
the  role  of  prophet  with  respect  to  them — or  rather 
with  respect  to  their  modern  post-war  incarnation. 
This  he  did  in  an  article  in  the  first  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic — October,  1921.  Now,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  too,  drops  into  the  role  of  historian: 
many  of  his  prophecies  turned  true.  He  brought  to 
his  task  of  appraisal  in  both  instances  long  experience 
on  the  one  hand  as  a  practical  builder  in  New 
York,  and  on  the  other,  as  labor  negotiator  and 
student.  His  "Wartime  Strikes  and  Their  Adjust- 
ment" remains  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  that 
most  dynamic  period  of  industrial  relations. 


MR.  MACKAYE  is  the  holder  of  a  fellowship  in 
Poetry  and  Drama  at  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  the  object  of  which  is  creative:  hence 
his  mountain  trip  with  its  specific  end  in  view — 
(p.  326),  a  group  of  plays  concerning  the  Kentucky 
mountaineers  in  their  distinctive  mode  of  life  and 
speech.  This  Fine-Pretty  World,  the  first  of  them, 
(to  be  produced  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  New 
York,  this  holiday  season),  gives  the  name  to  Mr. 
MacKaye's  volume  of  plays  to  be  issued  by  Mac- 
millan.  Interestingly  enough,  Benton  MacKaye, 
brother  of  the  dramatist,  formerly  a  forester  in  the 
United  States  conservation  service,  has  long  dreamed 
of  an  Appalachian  Trail  that  shall  be  one  continuous 
footpath  from  Mt.  Katahdin  in  Maine  down  to 
Georgia. 

WHAT  can  we  possibly  make  of  the  cloud- 
figures,  blown  up  by  publicity,  that  hang  on 
the  European  horizon?  "It  is  only  when  one  hears," 
writes  Mr.  Hackett,  "by  way  of  example,  how  child- 
ish the  foreign  minister  of  a  Great  Power  can  really 
be,  refusing  to  go  to  work  at  Lausanne  until  they 
brought  him  his  silver  and  alabaster  ink-stand,  that 
one  can  understand  how  European  business  is  act- 
ually done,  and  by  what  regular  human  beings." 
That  is  why  Mr.  Hackett 's  articles  in  The  Survey 
Graphic  have  charmed  by  their  candor  as  well  as  by 
their  freightage  of  social  information — his  handling 
in  October  of  Mussolini  and  the  popular  ferment 
throughout  Italy;  his  portrayal  in  December  of 
Nansen  and  his  robust  Samaritanism;  his  intimate 
sidelights  in  this  issue  on  the  secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations  (p.  321). 

•"THERE  ARE  FEW  TRAVELLERS  from 
X  abroad  who  do  not  bring  back  harrowing  stories 
of  what  life  means  to  the  children  of  central  Europe. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  breakdown  of  systems  of 
record  which  has  followed  the  war,  we  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  interpret  generally  their  need  in  terms 
which  we  can  understand  and  on  which  an  intelligent 
and  widespread  plan  of  relief  can  be  based.  Co- 
incident with  the  return  of  their  relief  workers  to 
Germany,  the  Quakers  have  asked  Dr.  Haven  Emer- 
son to  swing  through  the  circle  of  German  industrial 
cities  from  Berlin  to  the  Ruhr  collecting  substantiated 
facts,  checking  them  with  his  own  expert  observation, 
interpreting  them  with  the  authority  of  his  special 
experience  in  the  examination  of  children  and  in  the 
estimation  of  a  community's  assets  and  liabilities  in 
health.  Dr.  Emerson  sailed  on  December  15. 

RAMSAY  MACDONALD.  Margaret  Bondfield, 
Frank  Hodges,  Arthur  Greenwood  —  these 
names  and  more  of  the  same  sort  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  of  the  British  Labour  Party  in  the  recent 
election  are  familiar  to  Survey  readers.  Their  bear- 
ers have  contributed  manuscripts  and  interviews  to 
our  pages.  They  take  us  back  especially  to  Arthur 
Gleason's  series  of  articles  when  he  spent  the  first 
year  of  peace  in  England  for  Survey  Associates,  on 
a  special  mission  to  gather  up  and  exhibit  the  forces 
at  work  in  reconstruction.  He  interpreted  the  work 
and  prophecy  of  progressive  employers,  public  of- 
ficials with  vision  and  especially  of  those  men  and 
women  of  the  labor  movement  who  had  been  thrown 
to  the  front  by  their  native  leadership  and  their 
courage  to  stand  for  a  cause  when  it  cost  them 
misrepresentation  and  obloquy.  Mr.  Gleason's  fore- 
casts are  coming  true. 
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B  &  O  Engine  1003 


By  OTTO  S.  BEYER,  Jr. 


*y^        ^XHF.M   Engine   1003   rolled  out  ot  the 

^)  I  I  ^^   Glenwood   repair  shop   of   the    Balti- 

I  more  and  Ohio  last  September,  it  be- 

m    came  the  symbol  in  the  eyes  of  manage- 

V^^^^  ment  and  men  of  a  new  and  auspicious 
development  in  American  railroading.  Engine  1003 
had  been  reconstructed  and  this  was  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  in  a  reconstiuction  of  the  attitudes 
of  management  and  men  toward  one  another.  It 
demonstrated  that  collective  bargaining  between  a 
railroad  administration  and  the  standard  shopcraft 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  affords  a  sound  basis  for  effective  cooperative 
production. 

The  railroad  strike  of  1922  was  primarily  a  pro- 
test by  the  shop-men's  unions  against  what  they  be- 
lieved was  a  conspiracy  of  a  powerful  group  of  rail- 
road executives  to  destroy  their  independent  volun- 
tary organizations.  Unfortunately,  this  strike,  not 
unlike  many  a  heaven-sent  adversity,  had  to  be 
visited  upon  railroad  managements,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  as  judged  by  organized  labor  standards. 
Among  the  good  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  whose 
executives  could  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  accused  of  having  designs  upon  the  independent 
unions.  Months  before  the  shopmen's  strike  started, 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  had  agreed  with  William  H.  Johnston,  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
that  full  freedom  of  organization  might  logically 
>e  expected  to  release  the  fundamental  interest  of 
the  men  and  their  unions  in  the  development  of 
good,  economical,  efficient  railroad  service.  Upon 
Sir.  Johnston's  presentation,  he  had  agreed  to  join 
with  the  unions  in  a  cooperative  program  for  the 
slimination  of  waste,  betterment  of  shop  operating 
"nethods,  and  the  stabilization  of  employment.  The 
strike  halted  the  plan.  But  the  vision  that  had  in- 
•pired  it,  also  inspired  presidents  Willard  and  Tohn- 


ston,  together  with  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities,  and  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Rail- 
way Employees'  Department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  to  hasten  the  adjustment  of  the 
strike.  Thus  the  situation  was  saved  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan. 

AS  soon  as  the  hangovers  of  the  strike  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  were  cleared  away,  con- 
versations were  resumed  looking  to  the  start  of  co- 
operation between  the  management  and  the  fed- 
erated shopcraft  unions.  The  first  and  obvious 
thought  was  to  select  a  shop  where  the  best  of  re- 
lations obtained,  where  the  chances  of  success  would 
be  greatest.  But  the  strike,  coming  as  it  did  on  top 
of  a  long  series  of  misunderstandings  at  Glenwood, 
further  aggravated  difficulties  there  which  it  proved 
impossible  to  remedy  by  conventional  procedure. 
Glenwood  is  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  It  is  one  of 
three  major  Baltimore  and  Ohio  locomotive  repair 
shops.  When  fully  manned  it  employs  about  1,300 
men.  Production  there,  quality  of  work,  morale, 
had  sunk  to  extremely  low  levels.  When  operating 
economies  were  imperative,  the  management  had 
always  shut  Glenwood  down  first  and  kept  it  closed 
longest.  Glenwood  cried  aloud  for  a  new  dispensa- 
tion. Not  without  sober  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
the  union  representatives,  it  was  agreed  to  select' 
Glenwood  as  the  place  to  set  the  new  cooperation 
at  work. 

So  at  Glenwood  in  February,  1923,  the  men 
gathered  nightly  in  their  union  meeting  rooms  to 
hear  their  chosen  officers  and  technical  advisors  ex- 
plain the  new  program  in  detail.  The  local  manage- 
ment had  previously  been  advised,  in  conference 
with  the  system  representatives  of  the  shopmen  and 
the  various  department  heads  of  the  railroad,  of  the 
plans  for  Glenwood.  The  final  step  necessary  to 
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local  understanding  then  became  a   conference  be-  "break  in"    locomotives   ready   to   leave   the  shop. 

tween  the  local  shop  committee,  representing  Haiti-  All  of  these  developments  derived  their  inspiration 

more  and  Ohio  Local  Shop  Federation  No.  10,  and  from   the    mutual    policy    ot    cooperation    and 

the  local  management.    This  was  arranged,  the  new  resultant  collective  will  to  rehabilitate  the  reputation 

idea  thoroughly  discussed,  and  an  approach  towards  of  Glenwood. 

the  establishment  of  cooperation  worked  out.  These   step-by-step   improvements  went   forward 

to  the  accompaniment  of  a  consistent  campaign  oi 


s 


£S£S3^  converted  to'the  discussion  and  debate  of  cooper. 

ings  between  management  and  men,  unsettled  griev-  tion,  waste  and  economy  in  production,  orgamzat.- 

ances,  and  so  to  reeftablish  confidence.   For  example,  of  work,  stabilization  of  employment 

among  the  men  were  some  who,  because  of  their  the    clamorous    atmosphere    in    which    locomot 

past  activities  and  attitudes,  were,  in   the  opinion  repair  work  must  be  done,  ir  ,  h,s    odgc  room  wher 

of  the  management,  troublemakers  whose  services  the  union  man  feels  thoroughly  at  home,  condition 

were  not  desirable.    Instead,  however,  of  being  dis-  are  ideal  for  the  consideration  of  constructive  sho] 

charged  as  would  ordinarily  have  happened,  these  problems,  provided,  of  course,  fundamental  reason 

men  were  invited  to  attend  a  conference  between  exist  to  engage  his  interest  m  such  problems 

the  shop  committee   and  the   management.     They  availability  of  these   regular  meetings,    which   ar 

then  had  explained  to  them  the  new  policy  of  co-  integral  to  the  trade  union  tradition,  thus  proves 

operation  in  production  and  stabilization  of  employ-  basic  importance  in  the  larger  adaptation  of  mde 

ment  and  were  invited  to  assume  their  part  in  the  pendently  Organized  labor  to  the  serv.ce  of  industry 

new  game.     The  result  has  been  that  twenty  other-  The     fact     that     products,     workmanship,     jp 

wise  able  men,  having  years  of  service  to  their  credit  analysis,  tool  requirements,  material  supply  are 

on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  were  saved  for  their  creasmgly  in  discussion  at  lodge  meetings  of  Gler 

shop  and  railroad,  and  perhaps  for  themselves  and  wood  shopmen   is  tangible  evidence  that  the  snd< 

their  families.    Offered  a  constructive  outlet  for  his  pendent  trade  union  lodge  is  a  rich  asset  to  a  prc 

energies,  the  aggressive  individual  in  a  shop  organ-  gram  of  genuine  cooperation. 
ization  nine  times  out  of  ten  will  use  it.     There  has 

been  no  complaint  concerning  these  men  since.  '  I  "HE  new  status  of  the  unions  in  Glenwood  Sho 

Beyond  the   difficulties  in   the   realm   of  mutual  J.  and  the  new  recognition  consequently  accorde 

confidence,  the  survey  referred  to  covered  the  short-  the  shopmen's  representatives  is  in  substance  tants 

comings  of  the  plant  in  respect  to  work  control,  mount  to  a  new  development  in  railroad  shop  ac 

manufacturing  processes,  material   supply  and  con-  ministration.     As    now    regarded    the    unions    an 

dition  of  tools  and  equipment.     Nothing  so  directly  especially  their  contact  officers  have  a  constructiv 

affects  quality  of  work   in  a   railroad   repair   shop  or  positive  purpose  to   fulfill  inside  the  Glenwoo 

as  the  condition  of  tools.     They  express  the  esteem  shop  in  lieu  of  their  purely  negative  functions  o 

in   which   good   workmanship    is    held.      They    are  the  past  when  their  union  was  their  military  bas< 

the   gages  of  morale.      One   of  the   first   steps   in  Cooperation  between  unions  and  management  mean 

cooperation  at  Glenwood  was  to  go  over  the  small  that  the  unions  hereafter  have   responsibilities  t 

tools,  scrap  the  unfit,  repair  the  cripples,  supply  new  discharge  in  the  direction  of  the  major  purpose  c 

ones  where  needed.     The  men,  through  their  union  the  shop,  namely,  the  turning  out  of  locomotive 

representatives,  unafraid  to  make  suggestions,  join-  So,  of  necessity,  do  the  spokesmen  for  the  workei 

ed  vigorously  with  the  management  in  straightening  acquire  a  distinct  and  useful  position  in  the  admini: 

out  the  small  tool  situation.     Among  other  things,  trative  machinery  of  the  shop.     In  fact,  they  becom 

an  additional  tool  distributing  room  was  set  up  in  henceforth  a  necessary  part  of  the  shop  administn 

the  boiler  shop  to  save  killing  time,  through  running  tion,  on  a  par  in  many  respects  with  the  shop  supe: 

about.     Better  tools  and  better  organization  of  the  vision. 

tool  supply  quickly  resulted  in  better  workmanship.  For  when  the  way  from  the  lodge  to  the  shop 

Similar  steps  were  taken  to  better  the  supply  of  an  unpoliced  way,  it  readily  changes  from  a  pick< 

stocks  of  material  so  as  to  make  unnecessary  the  line  to  a  channel  of  cooperation.     The  local  COB 

robbing  of  one  locomotive  of  parts  to  complete  an-  mittee  of  the  federated  shop  crafts  at  Glenwoo 

other;  to  better  coordination  of  work,  and  to  better  now  sits  fortnightly  and  oftener  if  necessary,  wil 

quality  of  work  by  organizing   a  special  crew  to  the    Superintendent   of    Shops    to    discuss   the    su| 


:stions  gathered  from  the  rank  and  file  in  the  shop 

threshed  over  at  the  union  meetings.     Minutes 

these  conferences  are  kept.     The  chief  of  the 

lop  Method  Improvement  Bureau  attends  these 

inferences.     When  proposals  are  agreed  upon,  he 

instructed  to  put  them  into  effect.    The  men  have 

eir  own  engineering  counsel.      Cooperation  con- 

:rted  into  joint  achievement  of  concrete  improve- 


soon  lose  its  vital  essence  and  take  on  the  anaemic 
complexion  of  "company  unions,"  "shop  cabinets," 
industrial  "senates"  and  "houses  of  representatives." 

THE    two   essential    conceptions    underlying   the 
developments    in    labor    relationships    on    the 
Baltimore   and  Ohio   are  cooperation  between  the 
management   and  the   independent   American    Fed- 


Bi-ueekly  conferences  are  held  between  the  Superintendent  o/  Shops  and  his  staff,  the  regular  Federated  Shop  Committee 

and  their  Engineer 


nts  such  as  the  reorganization  of  the  small  tool 
•ply  loses  its  too  frequent  academic  character, 
e  moral  effect  of  having  proposals  submitted 
ough  the  men's  own  organization  promptly  put 

0  execution  has  been  pronounced. 

These  conferences  are  between  the  management 

1  the  regular  shop  committeemen  who,  under  the 
I  scheme  of  things,   served  simply  as  purveyors 
1  adjusters  of  grievances.     New  committees  are 
:  selected  for  the  new  purposes,   and  advisedly 
:.     The  responsibilities  of  the  old  men,  tried  and 
:   found   wanting  by   their  constituents,    are   en- 
ged,  modified,  extended.     This  is  of  the  very  es- 
ice    of   the    adaptation    of   collective    bargaining 
de  unions  to  their  larger  function  of  cooperative 
rticipation   in   railroad  operation. 

It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  these 
)duction  problem  conferences  displace  the  old 
ic  meetings  held  to  adjust  grievances.  Griev- 
:es  still  arise  at  Glenwood,  but  with  greatly 
ninished  frequency.  When  they  do  arise,  both 
es  recognize  that  it  is  imperative  that  they  should 
taken  up  for  immediate  adjustment,  not  per- 
tted  to  go  into  storage  for  consideration  at  some 
urure  regular  meeting.  Thus  the  new  functions  of 
ic  shop  committee  do  not  conflict  with  the  old.  If 
ley  did.  cooperation  as  practiced  at  Glenwood  would 


eration  unions  in  perfecting  methods  of  produc- 
tion, and  equal  sharing  by  the  railroad  and  its 
employees  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  coopera- 
tion. Enthusiasm  in  improving  production  would 
soon  turn  into  wormwood  and  gall  if  it  re- 
sulted in  greater  instability  of  employment  and  a 
shortened  period  of  work.  Intermittent  furloughs, 
and  arbitrary  layoffs  and  shutdowns,  had  had  much 
to  do  with  the  old  demoralization  at  Glenwood. 
Rush  jobs  today,  no  work  tomorrow,  bred  a 
vagrant  spirit  in  the  men,  shiftlessness  in  the  organ- 
ization of  work  in  the  shop.  Why  keep  tools  in 
condition,  stock  up  with  repair  parts,  or  step  lively 
on  the  job  when  the  whistle  might  sleep  in  the  morn- 
ing? This  tail-spinning  process  of  degeneration 
somehow  had  to  be  stopped.  Fortunately,  the  sit- 
uation as  it  affects  the  great  majority  of  railroad 
workers  is  such  that  railroad  managements  can,  if 
they  will,  do  much  to  provide  steadier  work.  The 
management  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  the  will; 
they  appreciate  that  it  takes  at  least  two  to  cooper- 
ate, and  that  unless  both  pull  together  to  their 
mutual  advantage  the  common  enterprise  will  not 
go  forward. 

The  chief  item  in  the  work  stabilization  program 
so  far  developed  is  doing  Baltimore  and  Ohio  work 
in  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shops.  Instead  of  contract- 
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ing  out  repair  work,  as  many  of  our  railroads  so 
frequently  do,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  organizing 
necessary  repairs  into  a  steady  flow  to  the  work- 
men in  its  own  shops.  Some  six  hundred  old  locomo- 
tives are  now  in  process  of  modernization.  The  result 
is,  first,  the  splendid  shop  organization,  so  fully  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  is  kept  together 
to  the  obvious  benefit  of  the  road;  and  second,  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  men  are  stabilized.  Incident- 


instead  of  purchasing  them.  Such  examples  as  these 
are  part  of  an  ever  growing  program  of  "Baltimore 
and  Ohio  work  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shops." 
They  make  cooperation  between  Baltimore  and  Ohic 
System  Federation  No.  30  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Management  economically  sound. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  convey  the  impression  that 
railroad  shop  work  can  be  completely  stabilized  by 
simply  concentrating  all  equipment,  maintenance  and 


so 


"modernized"  actual  comparisons  with  outside 
company   costs    have    shown    that    the    railroad 


is 


ally  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  on  each  locomotive      building  work  in  a  railroad's  own  shops.   Other  steps 

are  also  necessary,  such  as  the  creation  of  repair 
reserves  to  apply  to  periods  when  income,  owing  tc 
seasonal  and  cyclical  business  inactivities,  falls  off. 
A  more  satisfactory  method  of  budgeting  railroad 
expenses  must  also  be  worked  out.  And  eventually, 
perhaps,  before  the  railroad  unemployment  problem 
will  be  entirely  solved,  some  form  of  unemployment 
insurance  will  have  to  be  developed.  But  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  a  systematic  start  has  been 
made  in  coping  with  the  economic  wastes  resulting 
from  unstabilized  use  of  equipment  maintenance 
facilities,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  work- 
ing force.  Cooperation  has  made  this  possible. 


several  thousand  dollars  ahead  for  doing  this  work 
itself. 

Work  on  this  locomotive  modernizing  program 
was  actually  started  last  July  about  four  months 
after  the  policy  of  cooperation  was  established. 
The  first  engine  turned  out  at  Glenwood  was  the 
1003  completed  last  September.  The  interest  taken 
by  the  men  in  the  work  on  this  engine,  the  diligence 
with  which  they  labored,  the  thoroughness  of  each 
and  every  job  done,  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
engine  when  completed,  and  its  service  since  put 
into  operation,  give  abundant  evidence  of  the  quality 
of  cooperation.  Engine  1003  brought  home  the 
practicalmeaning  of  cooperation  to  both  the  railroad 
management  and  the  shopmen.  Engine  1003  is  that 
tangible  monument  to  cooperation  which  nothing  else 
could  possibly  be.  The  railroad  gets  a  fine  piece  of 
motive  power  produced  at  a  great  saving  in  labor 
and  material  expense  and  the  men  get  steadier  jobs 
and  the  maximum  opportunity  to  make  their  useful- 
ness and  their  constructive  ability  count. 

Other  steps,  also  aimed  at  stabilizing  employ- 
ment, have  and  are 
being  worked  out  on 
the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  in  keeping  with 
the  general  program 
laid  down :  the  brake 
shoe  manufacturing 
plant  at  Newark, 
Ohio,  where  the  rail- 
road now  manufac- 
tures its  own  brake 
shoes  instead  of  pur- 
chasing them  from 
outside  concerns, 
again  at  a  saving, 
while  providing 
steadier  work  for  its 
employes ;  the  new 
rolling  mill  facilities 
built  at  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  for  turn- 
ing out  engine  bolt 
iron;  the  direct  man- 
ufacture of  car  trucks 


The  link  gang  posts  its  group  production  record  showing  the  daily 
output  per  man-hour  beside  the  work  bench 


AST  May  the  representatives  of  the  shop  crafts 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  management  concerning  wages  and 
working  rules.  In  these  conferences  new  matters 
were  discussed  in  relation  to  the  questions  at  issue, 
Instead  of  simply  considering  living  costs  and  wages 
paid  elsewhere  as  the  basis  for  adjustments  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  major  emphasis  was  on  the 
service  shopmen  render  the  railroad,  their  skill  and 
responsibility,  their  productivity,  and  the  economy 

and  efficiency  wirl 
which  the  shops  ar< 
being  run.  Natural 
ly,  under  a  policy  ol 
cooper  ation,  one 
might  expect  such 
aspects  of  the  wage 
and  working  r  u  1 « 
problem  as  these  tc 
come  to  the  front 
And  sure  enough 
they  did. 

In  many  a  confer- 
ence since  has  this 
been  the  case.  The 
tension  which  usually 
prevails  when  wage 
matters  are  up  for 
settlement  under  the 
ordinary  relationship 
between  unions  and 
management  gives 
way  to  a  concern  for 
each  other's  difficul- 
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ties.  This  characteristic  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  unions  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
way  it  was  agreed  that  a  Labor  Board 
ruling  on  the  payment  of  twenty  minutes 
for  lunch  to  second  and  third  shift  men 
shall  apply  under  certain  special  condi- 
tions. Had  the  desire  to  exact  the  last 
pound  of  flesh  prevailed,  as  it  does  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  then  the  shop- 
men would  have  insisted  upon  the  most 
rigid  application  of  this  ruling.  How- 
ever, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  they  did 
not  do  so,  simply  because  cooperation 
among  other  things  meant  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  so  interpret  working  rules  that 
labor  costs  shall  not  be  unnecessarily  or 
unreasonably  increased. 

Included  in  the  new  agreement  nego- 
tiated last  May,  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  is  this  preamble: 


Daily 


The  welfare  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  its  employes  is  dependent  on  the 
sen-ice  which  the  railroad  renders  the  public.  Improvements 
in  this  sen-ice  and  economy  in  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  result  chiefly  from  willing  cooperation  between 
the  railroad  management  and  the  voluntary  organizations 
of  its  employes.  When  the  groups  responsible  for  better 
service  and  greater  efficiency  share  fairly  in  the  benefits 
which  follow  their  joint  efforts,  improvements  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  railroads  are  greatly  encouraged.  The  parties 
to  this  agreement  recognize  the  foregoing  principles  and 
agree  to  be  governed  by  them  in  their  relations. 

This  in  short  is  the  principle  which  motivates  the 
policy  of  cooperation  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  this  principle  that  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  labor  developments  are  proceeding. 

WHENEVER  developments  such  as  those  now 
under  way  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  start, 
the  skeptical  demand  is  for  results,  results,  quick 
results.  No  matter  how  severely  ill  the  patient  may 
be,  no  matter  how  long  he  may  have  violated  all 
rules  of  health,  no  matter  how  bad  his  past  habits, 
when  he  is  acutely  ill.  he  insists  that  he  must  be 
cured  immediately. 

The  start  in  applying  the  policy  of  cooperation 
was  made  at  Glenwood  during  the  early  spring  of 
1923.  Much  mental  slash  and  underbrush  had  to 
be  cleared  away  to  open  a  clear  path  through  the 
woods.  The  fact  that  cooperation  made  possible 
this  very  clearing  process  and  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum the  differences  and  issues  which  kept  the  local 
men  and  management  apart  is  perhaps  its  greatest 
achievement  to  date.  Confidence  between  manage- 
ment and  men  has  been  established.  Grievances 
have  virtually  disappeared  as  such,  the  differences 
arising  from  time  to  time  being  more  of  the  nature 
of  special  questions  or  problems  of  administration 


over-oil  shop  performance  records  are  of  equal  interest  to 
management  and  men 

requiring  solution  or  adjustment  through  confer- 
ence. The  whole  conduct  of  the  shop,  and  especially 
the  day  by  day  relation  between  employes  and  super- 
intendence is  on  a  more  businesslike  basis.  Atten- 
tion is  centered  on  the  primary  purpose  of  the  plant, 
namely  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  locomo- 
tives. 

This  fact  becomes  especially  apparent  when  we 
consider  the  interest  shown  by  many  of  the  men  in 
the  team  or  group  production  and  schedule  per- 
formance records  posted  daily.  A  railroad  shop, 
like  any  other  shop,  is  an  aggregation  of  teams  each 
of  which  does  its  special  part,  makes  its  own  batting 
record  in  the  game  of  turning  out  locomotives.  As 
a  result  of  cooperation  it  became  advisable  to  have 
the  facts  concerning  the  performance  of  the  shop 
presented  in  simple  detail  to  the  men,  so  that  they 
might  see  for  themselves  what  progress  they  were 
making.  "Production,"  "output,"  "performance" 
were  thus  translated  into  the  terms  of  their  jobs. 
The  output  facts  were  put  right  before  them  where 
they  might  note  each  day  how  they  were  getting 
along.  Largely  because  of  these  records,  the  shop 
as  a  whole  really  took  on  a  new  significance  for  the 
men:  slow-footed  drudgery  caught  the  spirit  of 
creative  work. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  confidence  reestablished 
in  the  shop,  the  greatly  improved  morale,  the  les- 
sened number  of  grievances,  there  has  been  a  very 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  work 
turned  out,  length  of  time  engines  actually  require 
to  go  through  the  shop,  and  in  labor  turnover  and 
absenteeism.  Concerning  each  one  of  these  mani- 
festations tangible  evidence  is  in  the  record.  The 
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A  typical  improvement  effected  at  Qlenwood  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  from  a  union    source.    This picture  show,  an 
orderly  method  for  storing  pipe  stripped  from  locomottves  which  are  undergoing  repairs 

extent  to  which  these  facts  to  date  are  statistically  674  above  a  year  ago.     The  Pennsylvania  shows  a 

demonstrable   is   a    long  technical    story   in    itself,  gam  of  only  $6,650,648. 

beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.     What  is  of  major  Another  way  of  measurmg  finanaal  progres: 

interest  is  the  general  effect  which  the  new  labor  by  the  "operating  ratio' —which  is  the  percentage 

policy,  as  exemplified  at  Glenwood,  has  had  on  the  which  expenses  take  out  of  revenues, 

performance  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  as  a  whole,  the  operating  ratio,  the  greater  is  the  effic.ency  of 


perfor 

especially  when  compared  with  its  chief  competitor, 
the  Pennsylvania,  which  has  waged  relentless  war 
on  the  independent  American  Federation  shopcraft 
unions,  on  the  ground  that  cooperation  with  them 
was  not  compatible  with  efficiency. 


the  road.  In  1922  the  operating  ratios  of  both 
roads  were  about  equal,  being  81  and  a  fraction. 
For  the  first  eight  months  of  1923  the  operating 
ratio  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  76.6,  against 
81.9  for  the  Pennsylvania.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  was  therefore  nearly  5  points  better  than  its 


A)  is  well  known,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  own  record  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  Pennsyl- 
recently  resumed  payment  of  its  regular  five  yania  was  nearly  4  points  worse  than  the  average, 
per  cent  dividend  on  its  common  stock,  besides  mak-  and  slightly  worse  than  its  own  record  of  last  year, 
ing  large  appropriations  for  future  retirement  of  Of  course,  a  road  might  temporarily  increase  its 
bond  issues.  This  it  has  been  enabled  to  do  because  profits  by  cutting  down  expenses  in  such  a  way  as 
of  the  growth  of  its  net  operating  income.  The  not  to  keep  its  equipment  in  repair.  Such  a  course 
first  eight  months  of  1923  show  a  net  return  would  lead  to  trouble  later.  The  Baltimore  and 
$15,799,000  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  Ohio  has  done  just  the  opposite — it  has  markedly 
1922,  and  $15,318,000  greater  than  the  "standard  improved  its  equipment  condition  while  making  the 

above  financial  record.  This  means  that  a  lot  of 
work  was  done  at  a  low  cost — in  other  words,  the 
shop  forces  were  remarkably  efficient. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  shopwork  is  locomotive 
condition.  For  the  month  of  July,  1923,  according 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  had  only  14.1  per  cent  of  freight 
locomotives  unserviceable,  against  19.9  per  cent  for 
the  Pennsylvania.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  im- 
provement over  last  year.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
percentage  dropped  from  the  high  figure  of  50.6 
July,  1922,  while  the  Pennsylvania's  percentage 


return"  for  the  same  months  of  the  pre-war  years 
on  which  government  compensation  was  based  dur- 
ing Federal  Control.  The  Pennsylvania's  net  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1923  is  only  $6,036,000 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1922,  and  only 
$7,736,000  larger  than  the  "standard  return"  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  pre-war  years. 

These  facts  take  on  added  significance  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  entire  net  operating  income  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  normally  not  more  than 
half  that  of  the  larger  Pennsylvania  System,  and 
consequently  the  difference  in  percentage  increase  is 
even  larger  than  the  difference  in  dollars.  The  net 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1922  and  1923,  while  the  net  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania increased  less  than  12  per  cent. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1923  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  shows  the  enormous  excess  of  $22,441,- 


in 

was  reduced  only  from  23.2.     Both  roads  showed 

a  marked  decrease  in  percentage  of  freight  cars  un- 
serviceable. 

Now  comes  a  very  curious  and  interesting  com- 
parison. It  has  been  shown  that  in  improvement 
of  locomotive  condition  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  did 
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far  better  than  the  Pennsylvania.  It  has  further 
been  shown  that  in  spite  of  this  fact  it  did  not  spend 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  income.  How  did  this 
happen?  One  explanation  may  be  discovered  from 
the  statistics  of  locomotives  going  through  the 


AB 


BOVE  all  else  what  the   cooperative   develop- 


ments on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  signify  is 
that  organized  labor  under  proper  conditions  will 
rapidly  acquire  a  fundamentally  constructive  atti- 
tude towards  industry;  that  labor,  once  having 


shops.     According  to  the  American  Railway  Asso-     acquired  this  attitude,  is  actually  able  so  to  exert 
ciation,  in  two  weeks  ending  September  15,  the  Balti-     itself  that  the   conduct  of  industry   is  perceptibly 


more  and  Ohio  turned  out  of  shop  614  locomotives 
out  of  a  total  of  2,481  on  line,  or  a  little  less  than  a 
quarter,  while  the  Pennsylvania  turned  out  of  shop 
3,319  out  of  7,340,  or  almost  half.  Thus  trips  to 
the  shop  are  much  more  frequent  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania than  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Between 
June  I  and  September  15,  1923,  4,242  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio's  repairs  were  heavy  repairs,  and  99 
were  light  repairs.  Only  1,575  °f  tne  Pennsylvania's 
were  heavy  repairs,  the  remaining  22,747  being 
light  repairs.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  been 
concentrating  on  heavy  repairs  in  its  own  shops, 
which  are  done  so  well  that  only  a  few  light  repairs 
are  necessarv.  while  the  Pennsylvania  is  either  not 


improved.  In  other  words  our  trade  union  move- 
ment, given  constructive  industrial  functions  in  addi- 
tion to  its  present  special  humanitarian  functions, 
will  measure  up  to  its  enlarged  responsibilities. 

At  all  events,  let  us  hope  that  the  start  so  far 
made  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  really  warrants 
this  significant  conclusion.  How  far-reaching  its 
benefits  would  be  to  our  railroads,  their  two  million 
workers  and  the  public  served  by  both! 

What,  indeed,  does  the  general  situation  offer? 
First  and  foremost  it  is  a  fact  that  approximately 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  two  million  railroad 
workers  are  members  of  independent,  bona  fide  labor 
organizations.  On  matters  of  large  policy,  especial- 


attending  to  heavy  repairs  or  getting  them  done  very     ly  in  relation  to  their  industry,  there  is  the  closest 


poorly.  The  Pennsylvania's  policy  in  this  regard  is 
obviously  more  wasteful  than  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio's.  And  it  indicates  clearly  the  superior  skill 
and  efliciency  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shop  forces. 

There  might  be  one  remaining  explanation  for 
defenders  of  the  Pennsylvania.  They  might  say  that 
the  above  figures  do  not  show  the  true  condition  be- 
cause the  equipment  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  use  longer  without  repairs. 

Net  ton-miles 
(or  tons  carried 
one  mile)  on  the 
Pennsylvania  in- 
creased  from 
3,276  millions  in 
July,  1922,  to 
4,938  millions  in 
July.  1923,  or  51 
per  cent.  Net  ton- 
miles  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio 
increased  be- 
tween the  same 
two  months  from 
858  millions  to 
1,946  millions,  or 
12-  per  cent. 

For  the  seven 
months  ending 
July  of  each  year 
the  increase  on 
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ward and  visible  sign  of  effective  cooperation  in  production  based  on  collective 
bargaining  between  a  railroad  management  and  the  standard  shopcraft  unions 


agi  cement  and  cooperation  among  them.  They 
exert  by  all  odds  the  most  powerful  single  influence 
affecting  the  day  by  day  relation  between  manage- 
ment and  men.  The  wise  railroad  executive,  there- 
fore, who  looks  at  his  industry  in  a  statesmanlike 
way,  will  take  full  cognizance  of  this  fact.  He  will 
see  that  there  is  a  next  step  in  collective  bargaining 
which,  if  it  can  be  taken,  will  enhance  the  value  of 
this  institution  and  replace  its  purely  negative  fea- 
tures by  positive, 
constructive  ones. 
He  will  see  that 
for  the  unions 
there  is  the  op- 
portunity to  as- 
sume responsibil- 
ity for  service, 
quality  of  work 
and  output  in  re- 
sponse to  their 
recognition  and  in 
return  for  the 
wage  rates  and 
working  c  o  n  d  i- 
tions  they  nego- 
tiate with  man- 
agement. He  will 
see  that  the  rail- 
roads can  thus 
acquire  two  mil- 
lion faithful  and 


the  Pennsylvania  was  from  22,487  million  ton-miles  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  industry — a  vast  army 

to  31,253  million,  or  39  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  good  will — which  will  help  improve  the  industry, 

on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  from  8,536  million  find    new    business    and    assist    in   its    growth    and 

to    13,046   million,    or    53   per   cent.  prosperity. 


The  Stakes  in  Mexico 


By  FRANK  TANNENBAUM 


LEFT  Mexico 
City  on  a  train 
which  was  side- 
tracked  to 
_  make  way  for 

the  special  carrying  President  Ob- 
regon  to  the  capital  from  Celeya. 
It  was  the  day  the  rebellion  broke 
out  at  Vera  Cruz.  I  had  spent  four 
months  in  Mexico,  and  had  been 
thrown  with  many  of  the  leaders 
who  had  backed  the  Calles — de  la 


toria  in  Mexico  City 


I  LEFT  Mexico         -'"^•••"•^T"  Mexico  than  the  Indian  be- 

City  on  a  train  gan  to  undermine  his  posi- 

which  was  side-  tion.     He   began   to   absorb 

tracked  to  him  physically.  That  was  in- 

make  way  for  evitable,  and  through  centu- 

ries that  have  passed  the  Spaniard 
has  wellnigh  disappeared  and  the 
Mexican  has  risen  in  his  place,  but 

A  study  by  Diego  Rirera/or  a  detail     the  Mexican  is  half  Indian  in  blood, 
of  a  mural  in  the  Escuela  Prepara-     and  more  in  tradition,  temper  and 

view  of  life. 

The    Indian    has,    by    mingling, 

Huerta  candidacies  and  who  were  now  taking  the  achieved  physical  equality  with  the  white  man  and 
field.  The  indelible  impression  I  took  away  with  the  history  of  Mexico  is  the  struggle  to  complete 
me  is  that  the  present  clash  in  Mexico  is  essentially  this  achievement  by  adding  to  it  social,  economic 
a  new  battle  in  an  old  struggle  that  began  with  the  and  political  equality.  It  is  here  that  one  must  seek 
coming  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which  has  continued  for  tne  motive  of  the  revolutions  of  Mexico.  But 
to  date;  indeterminate  peace,  resting  periods  for  the  economic,  political  and  social  equality  in  an  agrarian 
gathering  of  forces  anew,  and  then  another  battle,  community  is  not  possible  without  the  possession  of 
It  has  been  a  long  revolution  with  the  ends  un-  jand  and  SQ  the  revoiutjons  have  centered  around 
changed.  The  causes  fought  for  have  been  social,  thfi  breaking  up  of  the  large  estateSi  about  the  re_ 
economic  and  political  equality  of  the  masses  o  distribution  of  the  ejidos  to  the  Indians,  and  all 

Indians  and  their  half-Indian  brothers  with  t  Mexican  history  is  dominated  by  this  agrarian  strug- 

of  the  Spanish  conqucrers.    The  Spaniard  conquer  ^  ^.^  fulf;iment  of  wh;<.h  i§  ^  ^  of 

Mexico,  but  he  neither  assimilated  nor  annihilated  progresslve  life  in  Mexico, 

the  Indian.     He  simply  took  the  Indian  s  land  away         '  £ 

,  ,  •      ,  irtt  Ine  Obregon  regime  represents,  it  not  the  first, 

and  that  made  a  slave  of  him  because  freedom  is  '•  i       . 

impossible  in  an  agrarian  community  without  land  '•  of  the  first,  and  certainly  the  most  successful 
ownership.  He  lost  his  status  and  became  a  servant  outcome  of  this  hundred  years  struggle  ot  the 

r  i  •    r0<.L_,  descendants  of  the  disinherited  Indian  to  achieve  a 

in  the  house  ot  his  tathers.  ........                                        . 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Indian  outnumbered  the  position  of   equality  with   the   descendants   of  the 

white   man,   that   the   white   man   came    as   an    ad-  conquerors— it  is  to  the  Indian  his  dream  come  true, 

venturer,  a  gold  seeker,  a  soldier  rather  than  as  a  It  represents  the  instrument  which  was  to  give  him 

settler  with  his  family;  the  mere  fact  that  the  Span-  the  peace  he  had  fought  for,  and  the  Obregon  ad- 

ish  conqueror  left  his  women  behind  him  made  the  ministration  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  no  other 

conquest  tentative,  temporary  and  a  passing  thing  Mexican  government  ever  has  succeeded   in  doing 

In  Mexico.     No  sooner  did  the  conqueror  settle  in  before. 
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The   Obregon    administration   has   done   the   fol- 
owing  things : 

First,  it  set  out  to  educate  Mexico  with  a  degree 
f  enthusiasm  almost  religious,  with  a  passion  for 
caching  the  masses  that  has  thrilled  even  the  most 
asual  observer.     The  Indian  and  his  half-brother 
could  at  last  be  given  spiritual  equality  with  the 
Mexican  who  owned  land  and  enjoyed  the  tradition 
f  culture.    The  educational  budget  was  raised  from 
,000,000  pesos  under  Carranza  to  50,000,000  un- 
er  Obregon.     Five  hundred  libraries  were  organ- 
ed  and  a  million  copies  of  a  children's  reader  were 
rinted :  400.000  volumes  were  brought  from  Spain 
be   distributed   in   libraries   and    schools.      The 
assies,  a  hundred  of  them,  were  to  be  printed  in 
ts  of  6,000  apiece,  for  sale  at  cost  to  the  public 
d  for  free  distribution  to  libraries  and  schools, 
hese  classics  included  Plato,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
roethe   and  others.      Educational   missionaries   on 
le  backs  of  little  burros  traversed  the  mountains 
nd  valleys  accompanied  by  other  burros  carrying 
collection  of  books  on  their  backs   to  organize 
iools  in  little  villages.   The  Indian  arts,  and  music 
d  drawing  were  studied  and  cultivated.     Classes 
popular  music  with  thousands  of  workers  partici- 
iting  were  organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
ther  places.   A  vigorous  campaign  against  illiteracy 
as   inaugurated.      The    air   was   vibrant   with   the 
ithusiastic  attempt  to  build   schools  and  educate 
ildren.    That  was  something  new  in  Mexico.    The 
rrying  out  of  this  program  would  make  one  part 
the  revolution  complete.     It  would  give  spiritual 
d  cultural  equality  to  the  masses. 
The  second  thing  that  the  Obregon  regime  has 
me  has  been  to  pacify  Mexico,  and  I  say  that  in 
ite  of  the  present  revolution.    Mexico  actually  had 
ace,  something  it  never  had  had  before.    It  boast- 
of  tyranny  before  this,  or  a  peace  imposed  by 
ildiers.  by  rural  police,  by  terror,  but  it  never  en- 
yed  good-natured  peace  as  it  did  now.     Diaz  ruled 
r  thirty  years  but  he   carried  on   a  war  of  ex- 
rmination  against  the  Mayas  and  Yaquis,  but  Ob- 
gon  had  peace,  and  he  had  it  five  months  after  he 
me  into  power.     That  was  an  astounding  and  un- 
lievable    achievement,    because    Mexico   had    had 
n  years  of  constant  and  spectacular  violence.     So- 
iled bandits  dominated  sections   of  Mexico   and 
le  travelling  unsafe  and  business  intercourse  im- 
>ssible,  and  yet  within  a  few  months  the  country 
ttled  down  and  became  quiet.    Obregon  gave  them 
aat  they  had  been  fighting  for.     He  gave  them 
nd:  gave  them  schools:  gave  them  water.     The 
ndits  turned  their  sabres  into  plow-shares:  Pancho 
Ha  rode  an  American  tractor  and  harvested  40,- 
o  bushels  of  wheat. 

Literally  what  happened  was  that  as  soon  as 
Dregon  came  into  power  he  found  himself  in 
•ssession  of  an  army  of  130.000  federal  troops 


and  something  like  50,000  bandits.  He  took  the 
bandits  into  the  army  and  increased  the  federal 
forces  by  50,000,  and  then  set  them  to  clearing  land 
and  building  roads;  he  settled  them  in  military 
colonies  and  gave  them  land  and  machinery,  animals 
and  agricultural  implements;  allowed  them  to  keep 
their  arms  and  gave  them  more  ammunition  if  they 
wanted  it :  allowed  them  to  keep  the  military  organ- 
ization, but  he  said,  "The  revolution  is  over.  Here 
is  what  you  have  been  fighting  for.  Now  settle 
down." 

And  so  they  did.  And  the  bandits  became  farm- 
ers and  almost  policemen  in  their  neighborhoods. 
That  is,  Obregon  pacified  Mexico  by  giving  the  re- 
volutionists what  they  had  fought  for,  and  then  the 
revolutionists  stopped  being  revolutionists  and  be- 
came farmers.  This  happened  with  the  Zapatistas, 
with  the  followers  of  Villa,  with  the  followers  of 
Cedillo  and  many  others.  He  not  only  pacified 
Mexico,  but  he  reduced  the  army.  He  demilitarized 
Mexico  and  as  soon  as  conditions  allowed,  he  would 
take  a  division  and  settle  it  on  the  land  just  as  he 
had  done  with  the  bandits,  and  where  he  could  not 
do  that,  the  army  was  employed  in  the  building  of 
roads;  some  of  the  best  roads  in  Mexico  have 
been  built  by  the  army  under  the  Obregon  regime. 

'  I  "HE  third  thing  Obregon  made  possible  was  the 
L  development  of  the  labor  movement.  There  are 
now  in  Mexico  somewhere  between  500,000  and 
800,000  organized  workers;  that  is,  workers  in  the 
cities  and  small  farmers,  peons  who  received  their 
land  and  settled  bandits:  all  belong  to  the  same  or- 
ganization— the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  organization  is  not  very  old.  It  held  its  fifth 
convention  this  year,  but  it  is  by  far  the  most  sig- 
nificant organization  in  Mexico.  And  this  for  a 
simple  reason.  It  is  the  only  organization  in  Mexico. 
Mexico  is  a  country  without  organizations,  and  the 
labor  movement  is  the  only  group  that  has  a  large 
number  of  people,  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
outside  of  the  army,  that  are  organized  and  subject 
to  discipline,  both  intellectual  and  social.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  about  this  movement  in  Mexico  is  that 
it  is  the  only  important  organization  (outside  of  the 
church — and  the  church  is  not  at  present  a  creative 
factor  in  Mexico)  that  has  historical  continuity  as 
an  organization  and  does  not  dissolve  when  its  im- 
mediate objects  are  achieved.  It  is  a  labor  move- 
ment, and  as  such,  has  succeeded  in  forging  into  the 
community  a  sense  of  social  policy,  a  sense  of  social 
ideals,  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  a  continuous  power  of 
resistance.  It  has  well-nigh  made  the  old  palace 
revolution  impossible.  Until  now.  loyalty  in  Mexico 
was  personal  loyalty,  and  when  your  leader  went 
back  on  you,  you  changed  your  loyalty  without  losing 
your  character;  but  when  you  have  a  labor  move- 
ment that  has  persistent  ideals  and  organization,  the 
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thing  is  not  quite  so  easy.  The  labor  movement  in 
Mexico  is  today  possibly  the  most  significant  single 
fact  in  Mexico — the  term  labor  movement  includes 
all  the  organized  workers  including  the  compensinos, 
and  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the  government. 
The  labor  leaders  have  important  governmental 
positions.  A  part  of  the  financial  advances  involved 
in  organization  were  borne  by  governmental  depart- 
ments. The  recognized  leader  of  the  labor  move- 
ment was  until  recently  the  head  of  the  Ammunition 
and  Arms  Department  of  the  government. 

These  three  things  taken  together,  and  if  there 
were  time  and  space  one  could  go  on  and  detail  them 
at  great  length,  have  set  in  motion  a  series  of  forces 
which  were  remaking,  and  will,  ultimately,  remake 
Mexico.  The  operation  of  these  forces  in  them- 
selves have  already  discovered  a  new  type  of  Mex- 
ican, a  type  unknown  to  the  average  American  in 
Mexico,  and  not  understood  by  the  old  Mexican 
himself,  a  type  represented  by  Ezekiel  Salcedo,  who 
is  more  nearly  like  a  British  labor  leader  than  the 
broad-brimmed,  two-gun  irresponsible  Mexican  that 
our  movies  like  to  picture. 

What  this  movement  of  social  reconstruction 
means  in  operation  is  probably  best  seen  in  Yucatan. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  social  democratic  movement  now  abroad  in  the 
world  had  best  go  to  Yucatan  and  see  its  work  there, 
because  there  is  probably  no  other  place  on  the  globe 
where  it  can  be  observed  with  better  advantage. 

TEN  years  ago  the  Maya  Indians  were  slaves, 
subject  to  physical  abuse  by  their  masters  and 
sold  with  the  land  they  tilled.  This  was  the  fact 
of  the  situation  even  if  the  legal  formulation  read 
differently.  And  I  have  seen  within  the  last  six 
weeks  a  nominating  convention  in  one  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  Yucatan  where  there  were  assembled  about 
two  thousand  Maya  Indians  who  came  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  about  sixty  delegates.  At  this  con- 
vention I  saw  a  middle  aged  Maya  Indian  woman 
with  her  bare  feet,  in  white  embroidered  huipiles, 
straight  hair  flattened  on  her  head,  stand  on  a 
chair  and  deliver  a  speech  in  Maya.  Ten  years 
ago  this  woman  was  a  slave,  and  all  her  sister  dele- 
gates were  slaves,  and  now  they  carried  on  a  dem- 
ocratic convention  with  a  degree  of  competitive 
earnestness  and  sense  of  good  form  that  was  as- 
tounding. This .  nominating  convention  is  but  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  involved. 

I  attended  a  land  distribution  in  Yucatan  where 
to  the  tune  of  much  joy ;  for  the  first  time  in  four  hun- 
dred years,  the  Indians  again  became  land  owners. 

These  are  but  flashes  that  one  could  describe  in 
much  greater  detail,  reflecting  the  rebirth  of  a  race 
—in  this  case,  the  Maya  Indian;  in  other  parts  of 
Mexico,  other  Indian  groups. 


rT"'HE  continuance  of  the  policies  of  the  Obregon 
1  regime  is  the  most  important  thing  in  Mexicc 
just  now,  and  their  continuance  is  involved  in  the 
election  of  General  Plutarco  Elias  Calles  who  has 
been  the  moving  spirit  and  the  real  power  behinc 
the  Obregon  regime.  It  is  well  known  in  Mexicc 
that  if  he  is  elected  these  policies  of  Obregon  wil 
go  forward  energetically.  Education,  land  distribu 
tion,  and  labor  organization  have  been  the  dominan 
interests  of  his  life  and  the  carrying  forward  o: 
these  policies  involves  the  making  of  a  new  Mexico 
the  raising  of  new  groups  of  the  people  to  power,  th 
establishment  of  small  cooperative  agricultural  com 
munities,  the  making  of  Mexico  into  a  modern  na 
tion  without  destroying  its  strong  cultural  heritag 
that  belongs  to  the  Indian.  No  social  program  a 
comprehensive  as  this  can  be  carried  forward  ii 
Mexico  without  destroying  the  power  and  the  hoi 
of  the  large  land-owners  and  their  friends. 

That,  fundamentally,  is  the  issue;  and,  behind  ar 

questions  of  personality  and  party  politics.     De  1 

Huerta  represents  in  himself,  or  by  the  group  tha 

is  around  him,  the  attempt  to  undo,  or  at  least  t 

stop  the  carrying  forward  of  the  policies  of  th 

present  regime  in  Mexico.     They  have  drifted  h 

swift  stages  from  political  agitation  in  advance  c 

the  July  elections,  to  a  resort  to  force.     Theirs 

in  essence  a  military  rebellion — a  breaking  away  c 

some  of  the  federal  army  leaders  with  their  politic: 

and  social  allies.     If  they  should  succeed  in  ove 

throwing  the  Obregon  government  they  would  on! 

succeed  in  initiating  civil  war  in  Mexico,  the  end  c 

which  no  one  can  foretell,  because  they  will  be  co; 

fronted  by  the  Indians,  the  settled  bandits,  the  o 

ganized  workers  who  will  fight  again  as  they  ha^ 

fought  before,  for  a  hundred  years  if  necessary,  t 

achieve  the  program  involved.     This  resistance  I 

the  de  la  Huerta-Sanchez  rebellion  is  very  differei 

from   the   traditional   Mexican   military   adventu; 

where  any  leader  with  funds  could  take  the  field  wit 

hired  peons.    Today,  we  have  the  people  themselv 

rising  to  the  defence  of  the  government  against  i 

antagonists.    The  mere  fact  that  President  Obregc 

has  felt  himself  sufficiently  powerful  with  his  peop 

to  call  them  to  the  aid  of  the  government  and 

give  them  arms  in  its  defense  is  the  most  illumim 

ing  thing  about  the  present  situation.     I  know  as 

matter  of  fact  that  the  organized  labor  moveme 

will  put  thousands  of  men  in  the  field,  if  needed 

defend  the  present  regime;  or  to  carry  on,  if  it 

overthrown.      The   present   rebellion   is   a   countf 

revolution.     It  can  give  Mexico  civil  war,  but  it  ca 

not  give  it  peace.     It  is  the  latest  stand  of  the  : 

actionaries,  whose  success  would  only  open  anoth 

era  of  popular  uprisings,  but  whose  defeat  woo 

stimulate  the  carrying  forward  of  the  Obregon  pi 

gram  with  greater  energy. 


Switzerland  as  the  hie  of  Peace—  a  poster  by  H.  Markwalder 


Jewelled  Parts  of  the  New  Swiss  Watch 

The  first  of  three  character  sketches  of  the  League  of  Nations 

By  FRANCIS  HACKETT 


League  of  Nations  is  not  a  castle 
in  the  air.     It  is  an  actual  institution, 
planted  on  the  ground,  with  exits  and 
entrances.    Its  cast  includes  a  great  an- 
nual  convention  of  delegates,  called  the 
ssembly,  which  lays  down  the  conditions  on  which 
ie  assembled  states  are  agreed  that  the  work  of  the 
-eague  is  to  be  done.     The  Assembly  decides  the 
oney  to  be  voted,   the  policy  to  be  outlined,  the 
eneral  curve  and  tendency  of  the  League.     It  is 
ft  to  the  Council,  which  is  much  more  under  the 
umb   of   the    Great    Powers — the    Great    Powers 
presenting  great  wealth  and  great  population  and 
reat  war-force — to  shape  the  actual  decisions,  to 
evise  the  method  in  specific  cases,  and  to  give  the 
.ssembly's  policy  driving  power.    That  power,  how- 
er.  is  transmitted  through  the  Secretariat,  an  or- 
anization   of   about   four   hundred.      And   of  that 
)ur  hundred  there  are  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty 
en  who,  unknown   and  unadvertised  though  they 
•e.  are  the  mainspring  of  the  League. 


Place  thirty  nonentities  in  control  of  the  Sec- 
retariat, and  the  League  of  Nations  becomes  about 
as  important  as  the  College  of  Heraldry.  Secure 
thirty  real  men  and  women,  and  you  have  a  League 
that  is  one  of  the  most  promising  forces  in  the 
world. 

The  thing  that  most  impresses  me  about  the 
League  as  it  is  today  is  the  quality  of  the  men  in  the 
Secretariat.  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  group.  If 
you  go  around  the  world  looking  for  intelligence, 
force  and  insight,  you  may  be  able  to  match  them  in 
certain  inner  circles  of  able  men.  In  every  fine  bit 
of  machinery,  there  must  be  men  who  correspond 
in  quality  to  the  jewelled  parts  of  a  watch.  But  these 
men  of  the  League  are  unusually  well  selected. 
They  are  at  once  rounded  and  independent,  clear 
minded,  fair  minded  arid  free  minded.  And  their 
best  work  is  still  in  them. 

You  take  a  man  like  Dr.  Rajchman,  the  Pole, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  health  work.  To  see  him 
handle  his  job  is  like  watching  the  operations  of  a 
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power-house,  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  distrac- 
tion, where  everything  is  scrupulously  in  place, 
where,  in  the  centre  of  stillness  and  order,  the  one 
wheel  that  drives  is  revolving  with  incredible  swift- 
ness and  immaculate  precision  and  ease.  Dr.  Rajch- 
man  is  himself  compact,  direct,  cool,  with  a  clean 
laboratory  look  about  him  and  with  no  italics  or 
pretension.  His  eye  is  on  the  object,  as  they  say  of 
the  artist.  And  his  object,  international  health,  1 
shall  later  describe.  While  a  Pole,  of  Hebrew 
strain,  Dr.  Rajchman  is  master  of  English.  He  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  men  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  he  said,  incidentally,  that  nowhere 
had  he  met  better  examples  of  what  he  called  the 
international  point  of  view.  The  men  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  apparently,  are  so  educated  to 
expect  criticism  that  they  pick  their  steps  like 
mountain  mules. 

OR  take  Madariaga,  the  electric  intelligence  of 
the  Disarmament  Section.  Salvador  de  Mada- 
riaga is  a  Spaniard,  son  of  a  Spanish  officer.  He  went 
to  school  in  France,  where,  in  competition  with  his 
French  schoolmates,  he  repeatedly  got  first  in 
French  composition.  Later  he  lived,  worked  and 
wrote  in  England,  after  his  graduation  from  the 
Ecole  des  Mines.  In  his  work  for  the  League  he 
shows  in  rare  degree  the  detachment,  the  critical 
keenness  and  yet  the  fire,  which  are  Latin  character- 
istics. In  person  he  is  slight,  dark  in  coloring,  ex- 
tremely quick  and  alive.  Not  yet  forty,  he  unites 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Spaniard  a  flashing  humor 
which  is  young.  He  has  written  criticism  of  the 
first  rank  in  English. 

With  this  Pole  and  this  Spaniard  let  me  put  a 
Swiss,  William  Rappard,  who  was  born  in  New 
York,  who  has  taught  at  Harvard,  and  who  is  now 
in  charge  of  mandates.  Dr.  Rappard  is  the  kind  of 
reasonable  internationalist  whom  innumerable  ques- 
tioning outsiders  trust.  During  the  war  he  was  as 
pro-French  as  a  French-Swiss  could  be.  He  even 
pushed  his  fellow-countrymen  of  German  stock 
rather  far  in  the  direction  of  the  Allies.  But  as 
between  the  French  and  the  English,  in  their  con- 
stant tug-of-war,  he  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  be 
enlightening  and  helpful  to  both  sides.  A  broad- 
shouldered,  military-looking  professor,  he  is  a  solid 
strength  to  the  Secretariat.  No  one  would  describe 
him  as  a  radical,  but  in  the  sphere  of  mandates 
he  is  the  type  of  robust  will  that  secures  trusteeship 
rather  than  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  white 
powers.  A  long  training  in  severe  intellectual  work 
removes  him  as  far  as  possible  from  sentimentalism, 
yet  his  rather  red-blooded  physique  prevents  him 
from  becoming  harsh  or  dry. 

Another  Swiss,  Haas  of  the  Transit  Section,  is 
in  the  difficult  position  of  working  out  for  Europe 
the  problem  of  interstate  commerce.  It  is  a  curious 


fact  that  America,  with  all  its  isolation,  has  punct- 
ured sovereignty  in  a  thousand  ways  in  its  practical 
relations  with  Canada  on  freight  and  passenger 
traffic.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  fractured 
system  of  railway  and  waterway  communication, 
broken  anew  as  a  result  of  the  war.  To  this  work 
of  construction  M.  Haas  brings  a  quiet  tempera- 
ment, a  deep  reserve,  a  masterly  grasp  of  fact.  As 
secretary  of  the  Barcelona  Conference  he  was  con- 
cerned from  the  start  with  the  large  negotiations 
between  members  of  the  League  in  order  to  secure 
freedom  of  communications  and  transit.  An  im- 
patient man  might  have  despaired  of  the  collabora- 
tion which  this  calls  for,  but  M.  Haas  has  the  air 
of  a  specialist  who  could  sit  forever  through  the 
tedious  illness  of  his  patient.  He  knows  that  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  internationalism,  and  he  is 
willing  to  give  time  and  endless  work  to  the  adjust- 
ments of  which  so  many  are  jealous  and  so  many 
afraid.  No  other  organ  exists  to  do  the  work  that 
the  League  has  in  hand  in  regard  to  freight  and 
passenger  traffic.  The  League  is  the  natural  organ 
of,  for  example,  aerial  control.  But  in  these  mat- 
ters the  vested  interests  are  so  opposed  to  any  sort 
of  collaboration,  the  League  is  compelled  at  every 
step  to  nurse  them.  No  wonder  M.  Haas  looks  tired. 

A  NOTHER  member  of  the  Secretariat  who  has 
J[\.  reason  to  look  tired  is  Dame  Rachel  Crowdy, 
the    Englishwoman    who    has    in    hand    the    work 
on    two    big    questions,    the    opium    question    and 
the  question  of  the  traffic  in  women.     Dame  Rachel 
Crowdy  is  one  woman   among  many  men,   in   the 
higher  offices  of  the  League,  and  she  is  in  a  post 
where  controversy  rages.     These   facts,   combined 
with  the  fact  that  she  organized  and  ran  the  V.  A. 
D.'s  during  the  war,  account  for  her  official  gravity^ 
Responsibility  has  transformed  her  from  the  slim,! 
fashionable  English  gentlewoman  into  a  figure  spare- 
and  clear,  a  figure  that  William  Blake  might  h 
drawn.     But  austerity  is  not  really  Dame  Rache 
Crowdy's  note.     There  is  no  nonsense   about  th 
method  or  spirit  she  brings  to  her  work,  and  nc 
sparing  of  effort.     Like  all  women  who  have  sailec 
out  from  the  havens  to  which  it  had  pleased  Mar 
to  call  them,   she  has  needed   and   developed  he 
humor.     She  uses  it  in  a  job  that  requires  extrem 
realism  and  at  the  same  time  a  fine  discretion.     Sh 
is  thoroughly  English,  but  English  internationalized 
That  is,  English  that  has  breathed  the  radium  ai 
of  imagination.     If  the  men  in  the  lead  of  the  Sec 
retariat  strike  one  as  extraordinarily  open  to  convic 
tion,  disinterested  and  expert,  so  in  the  same  degre 
does  Dame  Rachel  Crowdy.     In  her  work  at  th 
head  of  the  section  on  opium  she  has  encountered 
broadside  from  America,  where  it  is  held  in  officia 
circles  that  the  League  ought  to  control  the  actua 
growing  of  opium.     Since  the  American  delegate; 
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have  joined  the  Opium  Committee  of  which  she  is 
secretary,  a  joint  policy  may  be  looked  for.  But  her 
attitude  on  this  criticism  is  not  defensive.  It  is 
sympathetic  and  receptive.  She  is  concerned  with 
the  reform  of  the  opium  situation,  and  the  reform 
of  traffic  in  women,  not  in  the  soothing  of  opium- 
growers  or  the  protection  of  licenses,  either  in 
prostitution  or  "dope." 

(Dame,  by  the  way,  is  a  new  title  that  the  English 
King  bestows  on  women.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
knighthood,  and  it  was  given  to  Dame  Rachel 
Crowdy  for  her  work  in  the  war.  As  to  whether  a 
"Dame"  is  married  or  not,  you  are  no  more  en- 
lightened than  you  are  in  the  case  of  women  who 
are  members  of  the  Lucy  Stone  League.  Dame 
Rachel,  it  may  be  said,  is  unmarried.) 

It  seems  only  geographically  fair  to  put  alongside 
this  Englishwoman  an  Irish  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office.  E.  J.  Phelan.  Mr.  Phelan 
is  head  of  the  diplomatic  division  of  the  Labor 
Office.  He  came  to  this  work,  with  an  interval 
strenuously  employed  at  Paris,  from  the  first-class 
division  of  the  English  Civil  Service.  The  severe 
training  of  the  English  Civil  Service  is  markedly 
clear  in  Mr.  Phelan.  He  can  write  a  letter,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  as  self-effacing  as  the  most  perfect 
alibi.  He  can,  at  a  moment's  notice,  talk  like  an 
institution;  such  an  institution  as  the  English  Board 
of  Trade.  But  in  this  punctilious  and  officialized 
style  one  soon  detects  an  Irish  edge  which  is  the 
edge  of  a  cutting  intelligence.  This  glint  in  Mr. 
Phelan's  style  corresponds  to  the  keen  and  detective 
eye  in  his  politely  impersonal  face.  He  can,  on  oc- 
casion, warm  to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  and  his 
voice  can  intone  almost  as  deeply  as  Frank  Harris's. 
He  is  capable  of  talking  for  hours  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Labor  Office,  the  work  that  lies  be- 
fore a  new  member  of  the  League  like  Ireland, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  English  as 
against  the  French  civil  service  system,  the  inter- 
national value  of  Albert  Thomas.  On  the  other 
band,  he  can  pass  a  whole  evening  in  the  Club  Inter- 
national, of  which  he  is  president,  as  if  he  were  as 
remote  as  the  little  black  cat  that  makes  the  Club 
its  home.  M.  Phelan.  as  he  is  called  in  the  Club, 
is  the  friend  of  all  nationalities.  He  sees  the  high 
virtue  of  Robert  Cecil,  the  strength  of  a  Finn  like 
Toivola.  the  integrity  of  a  Pole  like  Sokal,  the  racial 
puture  of  the  Latins. 


WITH  Dame  Rachel  Crowdy  in  her  opium  work 
is  the  chivalrous  M.  Blanco,  who.  after  many 
/ears  in  the  Chinese  Customs,  gave  up  his  retirement 
tension  there  to  come  three  or  four  years  more 
[uickly  to  the  work  at  the  League.  Until  you  discover 
ic  is  a  devotee  of  Sandow's  exercises,  you  might  sup- 
)ose  that  M.  Blanco  was  merely  comfortably  stout, 
talks  fascinatingly  and  freely  of  the  smuggling 


cases  he  has  dealt  with  in  China.  As  one  listens  to 
him,  coolies  and  mandarins  troop  before  one's  eyes, 
one  sees  the  old  schoolteacher  who  is  a  lean  habitue 
of  opium,  hardly  to  be  suspected,  and  one  sees  be- 
side him  the  wretched  laborer,  drugging  himself 
after  drenching  toil,  unable  to  moderate  his  doses, 
doomed  to  die.  The  world  traffic  is  the  living  fact 
of  M.  Blanco's  life.  Part  Spanish  and  part  Eng- 
lish, he  mingles  tenacity  and  imagination  in  his  study 
of  the  best  means  of  bringing  under  law  this  hor- 
ribly dangerous  and  immensely  profitable  trade. 

It  would  show  a  lack  of  proportion,  however,  to 
lay  all  the  stress  on  the  opium  traffic  and  its  dan- 
gers, when  infinitely  greater  dangers  to  public  health 
and  welfare  result  from  the  failure  of  human  be- 
ings to  protect  themselves  aginst  actual  disease. 

IT  was  considered  an  extremely  smart  move  when, 
during  the  war,  the  British  imported  Chinese 
coolies  into  Northern  France.  That  smart  move  cost 
the  Western  world  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. 
The  Chinese  brought  the  influenza  to  Europe,  that 
influenza  which,  among  other  things,  killed  more 
Americans  than  died  in  the  war.  This  fact,  if  alone, 
would  have  been  enough  to  turn  the  Health  Organ- 
ization of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  task  of 
anti-epidemic  organization.  But  unfortunately  the 
influenza  epidemic  was  not  an  isolated  incident  of 
the  past  five  or  six  years. 

IN  Russia,  in  this  period,  four  million  have  died 
of  typhus.  Besides  that,  cholera,  relapsing  fever, 
dysentery,  malaria,  small  pox,  anthrax  and  scurvy 
have  raged  as  never  before  in  modern  history  on 
the  confines,  or  actually  inside  the  barriers,  of 
Western  Europe. 

As  Dr.  Rajchman  sits  in  his  office  in  the  League 
of  Nations  building,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  to 
suggest  typhus  or  malaria;  you  see  a  desk  as  clean 
as  a  harvested  field,  its  occupant  defensive  behind 
his  glasses,  and  no  apparatus  except  a  pencil  in 
view.  But  something  is  said  about  malaria,  and 
Dr.  Rajchman  gets  up  quickly  and  walks  to  a  map. 
It  is  a  specially  drawn  map,  studded  with  pins  of 
brilliant  colors.  These  mark  Dr.  Rajchman's 
enemies;  you  are  in  the  presence  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Health  of  the  World. 

Before  the  League  came  into  being,  some  one  said, 
"What  is  wanted  is  a  small,  permanent,  central  body 
whose  sole  duty  would  be  to  watch  over  and  pro- 
mote the  operation  and  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
as  regards  pacific  settlement  of  the  signatory  Pow- 
ers." That  small,  permanent,  central  body  has 
come  to  be.  but  not  only  is  it  concerned  with  "ob- 
ligations as  regards  pacific  settlement,"  it  is  also 
concerned  with  obligations  as  regards  such  matters 
of  international  moment  as  public  health.  In  the 
tangle  of  the  world,  where  epidemic  is  always 
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threatening,  here  is  the  fire  tower  and  the  fire 
warden.  It  is  for  him  to  take  messages,  to  send 
messages,  to  warn,  to  mobilize.  If  the  health  world 
could  be  credited  with  a  nervous  system,  he'd  come 
very  near  being  the  brain. 

But  the  brain,  in  this  case,  is  so  under-nourished 
that  it  is  a  voluntary  body,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, which  finances  much  of  its  activity. 

IN  the  great  scummy  ocean  of  man's  imbecility-  this 
pin-point  of  world  organization  for  health  is 
not  entirely  alone.  There  is  another  little  island, 
the  Yap  of  the  Office  International  d'Hygiene.  The 
two  might  have  been  joined  into  one  more  powerful 
union,  but  since  the  United  States  was  a  member  of 
the  Office  and  not  a  member  of  the  League,  the 
union  was  opposed  by  the  United  States.  Medical 
men  being  what  they  are,  however,  the  two  organ- 
izations have  worked  in  great  harmony,  and  the 
United  States  health  men  have  taken  important 
part  in  the  work  of  the  League. 

That  work  is  peculiar.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
take  over  the  work  of  state  organizations.  It  does 
not  go  in  for  theoretical  inquiry,  no  matter  how 
valuable.  It  combats  those  diseases  which,  in  the 
absence  of  international  activity,  would  too  easily 
cross  frontiers  and  have  a  clear  field  before  them. 

The  world  is  a  unit  to  the  Health  Organization. 
Its  attention  is  concentrated  on  those  very  points 
from  which  the  pious  conservative  averts  his  eyes. 
It  is  to  the  Near  East,  to  Russia,  to  Greece,  to  the 
Suez  Canal,  that  the  Health  Organization  gives 
most  of  its  mind.  It  has  sent  a  commission  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  see  how  to  prevent  epidemics 
spreading  in  the  Near  East.  It  has  sent  a  com- 
mission to  the  Far  East,  to  study  the  efforts  that 
are  made  in  Far  Eastern  ports.  It  has  paid  special 
attention  to  the  handling  of  the  annual  pilgrimages, 
in  which  the  religious-minded  pool  their  prayers  and 
their  germs.  It  has  conferred  on  sleeping  sickness 
and  tuberculosis  in  equatorial  Africa.  It  has  made 
manful  and  rewarded  efforts  to  help  Russia  and  to 
protect  Western  Europe  from  Russian  epidemic. 

In  these,  processes  the  main  object  has  been  to 
use  existing  health  organizations.  But  where  the 
existing  organizations  have  been  too  feeble,  the 
League  has  itself  brought  aid.  It  has  also  taken 
as  its  job  the  focussing  of  epidemic  information,  the 
relating  of  that  information  to  health  policy,  and 
the  linking  of  health  services  in  different  countries 
in  order  to  have  its  policy  carried  through. 

More  than  that,  it  has  deliberately  striven  to 
develop  "carriers"  not  of  disease  but  of  sanitation. 
This  it  has  done  by  finding  money  for  the  exchange 
of  personnel,  to  promote  understanding,  to  quicken 
intelligence,  to  increase  goodwill. 

If  you  go  to  the  Serum  Institute  of  Copenhagen, 


for  example,  you  can  talk  there  to  a  doctor  from 
Warsaw,  who  has  been  lent  to  Copenhagen  through 
the  League.  I  met  there  a  young  scientist  who  had 
returned  from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  one  of  the  key 
positions  in  the  health  of  the  world,  and  who  W-JK 
about  to  leave  for  the  United  States,  to  study  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  But  these 
sidelights  on  the  exchange  of  personnel  are  not  the 
only  glimpses  of  the  League's  activity  that  you  can 
get  in  Copenhagen.  You  also  discover  that  this  is 
the  headquarters  for  testing  the  anti-toxic  sera,  lor 
standardizing  sero-diagnosis  of  syphilis,  for  co- 
ordinating the  results  of  research  into  biological 
products  used  as  drugs. 

This  may  sound  a  simple  matter.  But  in  medicine 
as  in  everything  else  different  groups  have  differ- 
ent methods,  different  judgments,  different  tradi- 
tions. Dr.  Madsen,  chairman  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League,  told 
me  in  Copenhagen  that  the  units  of  tetanus  serum, 
for  instance,  have  varied  so  misleadingly  and  dan- 
gerously from  one  country  to  another  that  the  dif- 
ferences could  easily  lead  to  fatal  results.  The  unit 
reckoned  as  100  in  one  country  was  3,000  in  an- 
other, and  in  another  10,000.  One  work  which  has 
been  made  much  easier  by  the  League  has  been  the 
standardization  of  the  tetanus  serum.  Another 
that  has  been  standardized  for  the  world  is  the 
diphtheria  serum.  And  something  has  also  been 
done  with  the  serum  used  in  case  of  pneumonia. 

THE  handful  of  the  Secretariat  I  have  chosen  to 
mention  is  not,  perhaps,  the  handful  that  another 
visitor  would  pick.  There  are  headliners  like  Sir 
Edgar  Salter,  the  Norwegian  Colban,  the  admir- 
able Mr.  Butler  of  the  Labor  Office,  the  men  in 
Information,  Race  Minorities,  Intellectual  Cooper- 
ation, the  men  in  the  Political  Section,  the  men  who 
have  produced  the  extraordinarily  competent  re- 
search results  in  the  Labor  Office,  or  the  American 
woman,  Florence  Wilson,  who  has  directed  the 
Library  and  alarmed  whole  battalions  of  Europeans 
by  encouraging  the  people  who  use  a  library  to  re- 
gard books  as  instruments,  not  as  museum  specimens 
to  be  jealously  guarded  and  withdrawn  from  use. 

I  went  to  Geneva  cold  and  suspicious.  I  still 
think  the  whole  tradition  of  modern  government, 
European  and  American,  is  steeped  in  animosftres, 
love  of  privilege  and  greed;  unless  men  of  better 
heart  and  clearer  head  can  take  the  helm,  suffering 
and  frustration  must  be  the  common  lot.  But  here, 
at  any  rate,  the  right  sort  of  men  and  women  have 
a  foothold.  They  have  captured  a  big  share  of 
world-direction  from  the  foreign  offices  and  the] 
war-makers  and  the  profiteers.  Not  to  admit  this, 
because  one  would  like  to  have  world-salvation  on 
a  platter,  is  to  lack  common  sense. 
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By  MARY  BRENT  WHITESIDE 

Through  the  blown  dust  of  other  years  they  pass 

Like  pictures  in  a  lighted  glass; 

Those  earlier  millions  with  their  quiet  tread, 

Who  are  not  dead. 

For  these  are  they  who  held  their  torches  high. 

Searching  the  darkness  through  their  night  of  years. 

And  the  wide  sky. 

Where  signal  lights  of  distant  worlds  go  by. 

That  keep  the  living  rhythm  of  the  spheres. 

Yet  are  there  other  torches,  with  a  flame 
Kindled  at  altars,  builded  in  love's  name- 
Torches  of  nearer  light,  and  fragrant  smoke. 
Through  which  a  close  and  intimate  secret  broke. 
When  the  old  wonder  came 
Of  life  itself:  of  sweet  new  flesh  renewed 
Out  of  an  older  body,  and  endued 
With  two  merged  flames;  the  crimson  and  the  white, 
To  form  one  light. 

They  only  went  the  certain  way  of  death. 

Who  breathed  no  spark  of  life  with  living  breath, 

Into   another  body;  spoke  no  word 

The  waiting  millions  heard; 

Did  no  sweet,  secret  thing. 

That  left  the  very  silence,  whispering 

An  inner  name  that  guardian  angels  keep. 

Waiting  beyond  the  loud  confusion  and  the  strife. 

Above  still  forms  that  seek  an  hour's  sleep. 

Out  of  the  terrible  beauty  that  is  life. 

And  there  are  those  whose  shaken  torches  burn 

The  sweet  and  innocent  eyes,  that  turn 

To  seek  a  shelter  and  a  light 

Through  wavering  shadows  of  unholy  shapes. 

Where  something  that  is  neither  God  nor  man  escapes 

Into  a  darker  night! 

And  there  are  those  whose  smouldering  torch  shall  fall 

Into  deep  waters  of  a  widening  sea. 

Where  no  voice  but  the  cries  of  drowned  men  call, 

Who  know  the  darkest  ocean  depths,  and  all 

Their  mystery. 
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What  torches  then,  shall  fit  our  hands  that 

reach 

Above  the  scorned  uncertainty  of  speech. 
To  wider  light? 

What  kindled  torches,  through  the  night. 
Reveal  a  flash  of  startled  wings, 
Through  lonely  ways,  and  falterings? 


Or  shall  one  Greater  Beacon  light  the 

earth. 

When  love,  triumphant,  comes  to  birth? 
Enough,  to  know  one  ringing  call 
To  pierce  the  shadows,  and  to  mark 
How  flames  leap  in  the  dark. 
Lest  we  should  fall! 


Percy  MacKaye  might  well  be  called  a  dramatist  explorer.  The  prime  result  o/  a  long  summer  and  early  autumn 
spent  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Kentucky  mountains  is  a  group  of  plays  of  which  the  first — "This  Fine- 
Pretty  World"— is  a  corned},  performed  this  season  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  New  York.  In  the  following 
article,  Mr.MacKaye  for  the  first  time  interprets  the  explorations  which  lie  back  of  his  dramas. 


Untamed  America 

A  Comment  on  a  Sojourn  in  the  Kentucky  Mountains 

By  PERCY  MACKAYE 

With  Excerpts  from  the  Trail-Journal  of  Marion  MacKaye 


IT  was  a  golden  summer's  morning — "a 
right  purty  time,"  as  they  say  in  the 
mountains — when  I  set  out,  with  my 
wife  and  son,  on  foot  and  mule-back, 
to  cross  the  wild  ridges  of  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains  into  remote  regions  beyond  the  rail- 
roads.    I  went  on  a  hunting  expedition,  yet  not  as  a 
huntsman,  but  as  a  naturalist  in  the  realm  of  drama. 
1  before  I  came  back  in  the  autumn  to  this 
outer  world.  I  had  found  far  more  than  my  dreams 
in  a  world  of  virgin  forests  and  unsullied  creeks, 
profusely  abounding  in  rare,  unclassified  species  of 
the  genus  homo — strange  wildflowers  of  the  human 
spirit,  hardy,  wayward,  shy,  fantastic,  beautiful,  and 
— doomed   to    extinction :    a    world    where,    as    by 
miracle.  I   found  still  proudly  beating  the  pioneer 
heart    of   my   own   people — America,    ancient   and 
untamed. 

To    conserve,    in    forms    of    imagination,    some 
:iges  of  that  elusive,  vibrant  life  before  its  in- 
~able  passing,  became  now  doubly  my  motive,  in 
looking  backward  toward  that  untamed  world.     In 
that  task,  some  thoughts,  arising  from  recollections 
of  my  sojourn  there — are  here  set  down. 
Does  civilization  consist  in  being  tamed? 
We  who  live  in  our  cages :  cages  of  steel  and 
marble  and  cement — clean,  luxurious,  electric  light- 
ed,   reared   by    the    genii    of    a    thousand    roaring 


machines — are  we  ipso  facto  civilized?  Do  we  not 
peer  through  our  bars — some  pacing  like  tigers, 
some  couchant  like  drowsy  bears,  some  chattering 
like  simians  swung  by  their  tails — peer  through  our 
bars,  and  wonder? 

Over  there  in  the  mountains  are  men  who  do  not 
live  in  cages :  a  million  Americans,  who  do  not  chase 
the  dollar;  who  do  not  time-serve  machines;  who 
do  not  learn  their  manners  from  the  movies,  or  their 
culture  from  the  beauty-parlors:  illiterates,  who  do 
not  think  what  they  are  told  to  in  type;  "lazy" 
people,  who  have  leisure  to  lean  on  their  hoes  and 
discourse  religion  and  poetry  with  the  dawns  and 
sunsets;  oldfashioned  "Independence"  folk,  who 
take  "liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  for 
granted;  untamed  Americans,  who  do  not  ask  for 
"licenses"'  to  live. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  hasten  to  "civilize"  them — 
convert  their  dirty  log-cabins  into  clean  cement 
cages?  Or  first  shall  we  inquire  whether  they  may 
have  something  to  contribute  to  our  own  brand-new 
civilization — something  which  of  old  we  cherished 
but  now  perhaps  have  forgotten? 

Such  inquiry  will  involve  some  of  the  basic 
values  of  education.  During  recent  years  I  have 
visited  many  American  schools  and  universities. 
Everywhere  I  have  found  presidents,  faculties  and 
students  confronted  with  a  supreme  vexed  problem 


"Stirrup  to  stirrup,  on  the  van-colored  nudes,  en  route  to  the  /unerofong" 
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involving  the   Untamed  and  Tamed— the  Pioneer  journal,   from  which  I  shall  quote  m  this  article. 

Spirit  of  America  wrestling  with  the  Machine  of  Here  is  an  excerpt: 

Modernism   to   retain   his   elemental   plasticity   un-  "A  hard,   steep  climb   in   the   rocky  bed  of  the 

fettered.  And  everywhere  I  have  beheld  the  Machine  creek,  straight  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.     1  he 

downing  that  valiant  Wrestler,  whose  sinews  grow  trail  was  wild  with  a   rich,   dank  beauty.      Fallen 

ever  weaker  in  the  struggle.    Everywhere,  however,  logs,  moss-grown  and  lichen-covered,  lay  thick  like 

I  have  observed  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  issue,  shaded  jade,  exuberant  in  greens  with  rich  golden- 

and  a  deep  longing  on   the  part  of  some   leaders  brown  and  heavy  blue-black  depths.      The  sunlight, 


(pioneers  of   the  future)  for  i 
human  solution. 

The  pioneer  is  twin-brother 
to  the  poet.  The  Kentucky 
mountains  are  still  peopled  with 
ancient  pioneers.  The  pioneers 
of  a  new  education — may  they 
not  find  a  fraternity  of  helpful 
understanding  in  the  more  inten- 
sive study  of  that  poetic  civili/a- 
tion  which  their  unfettered 
brothers  of  the  hills  still  have 
to  contribute  to  that  great 
Wrestling  Bout  —  before  the 
Machine  levels  them  to  a  com- 
mon impotence? 

This  article  can  only  suggest, 
not  develop  this  large  theme. 
Drama  and  poetry  are  of  the 
essence  of  education,  but  the 
method  of  the  poet-dramatist 
differs  essentially  from  that  of 
the  methodical  educator. 

During  my  travels  in  the 
mountains  I  collected,  with  nr. 
wife's  aid,  several  volumes  of 
original  data  concerning  the 
language,  thought,  tales,  songs, 
superstitions  of  the  mountain 
people.  These  conceivably  might 
be  put  to  purely  scholastic  uses. 
For  my  purposes,  however,  they 
are  simply  loam  of  an  authentic  subsoil  for  the 
growth  of  a  native  Theatre  of  Poetry,  to  which  I 
hope  slightly  to  contribute  in  a  group  of  plays.  The 
growth  of  such  a  Theatre  may  well  become  part 
of  a  policy  of  Greater  Conservation.  Such  Con- 
servation, I  suggest,  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  its 
American  birthright,  will  not  stop  at  salvaging 
merely  our  backgrounds  of  physical  wild  nature,  its 
power-waters  and  forests  with  their  diversities  of 
bird  and  plant  life.  More  vitally  important  to  its 
human  goal,  it  will  become  also  a  conservation  of 
spiritual  wild  nature,  with  its  precious  diversities  of 
Man — his  distinctive  species  of  soul-life,  his  un- 
spoiled heritages  of  thought  and  untamed  imagina- 
tion. 

Their  oneness  with  wild  nature  is  integral  to 
the  character  of  the  mountaineers.  While  we  were 
gathering  data  for  the  plays,  my  wife  recorded 
some  of  the  characteristic  backgrounds  in  a  trail- 


A  master  fiddler  of  the  hills 


falling  through  the  luxuriant, 
overhanging  branches,  cast  the 
carved  shadow-patterns  on  this 
jewelled  forest  floor. 

"Emerging  to  the  open  sky- 
line after  the  last  steep  pull,  we 
came  upon  the  narrow  margin 
of  the  mountain-top,  just  wide 
enough  for  a  rail-fence,  moun- 
tain-fashion, zig-zag,  and  the 
slender  trail.  There — plunging 
on  'yan  side,'  as  the  natives  say 
— swept  downward  the  surging 
sea  of  corn,  all  in  blossom,  with 
shining  blades.  It  was  a  mighty 
field  of  ranked  industry,  every 
line  even,  and  now  and  then,  like 
'hants'  among  them,  rose  the 
ominous  gray,  twisted  limbs  of 
the  girdled  trees,  dead — years 
gone  by,  but  still  wasting  away 
in  ghostly  accompaniment  to  the 
eerie  folk-lore  of  'Old  Granny 
Big  Poll'  and  her  eldritch  Cats"! 

"Here  we  stood  leaning 
against  the  fence-rail,  gazing  far 
down  below  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cornfield  toward  the  tiny  cabins 
so  far  away.  We  walked  for  a 
few  rods  on  level  ground — a 
restoring  occupation — then  down 
we  began  to  go,  till  the  cabins 


hove  in  sight:  little  gray  log-cabins  with  their 
garden-patches,  the  inhabitants  coming  to  the  door 
and  gazing  up  at  us — a  rare  sight  for  them — then 
on  down  again  sheer  to  the  creek,  where  we  crossed 
on  a  slatted  log  and  entered  a  paling. 

"It  was  the  prettiest  place  we  have  yet  seen,  rich 
with  a  profusion  of  blossoms  and  tall,  lavender 
clusters  of  'church  bells,'  where  a  most  beautifully 
rough-hewn,  weathered  old  smoke-house  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  riot  of  Pretty-by-nights,  Touch-me- 
nots,  Moss  Roses  (our  Coreopsis)  and  Princess- 
Feathers.  Leading  out  to  a  chain  and  bucket  on  a 
windlass  was  a  covered  porch.  Here  we  were 
greeted  by  a  gray-haired  mountain-woman,  hand- 
some and  blue-eyed,  an  aged  'Aunt  Rachel'  by  the 
well!  After  chatting  awhile,  we  went  on  through 
her  garden  patch. 

"Then  along  by  the  creek  to  an  idyllic  little  hollow 
where  the  stream  meandered,  the  geese  and  ganders 
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disported  themselves,  the  tow-headed  children  wan- 
dered fancy-free,  and  the  gentle  heifer,  with  the 
sweet-echoed  cowbell,  strayed  from  dripping  penny- 
royal to  spiced  mint. 

"We  hopped  and  poised  and  plunged  and  essayed 
'the  brimming  river,'  till  a  dingy  domain  greeted 
us  with  'What's  your  name?'  from  a  rear  window, 
half  boarded  up,  where  peeked  a  woman  with  the 
shadow  of  a  man  behind.  Mistrusting  it  was  a 
'Tiger,' — a  window  where  you  pass  in  your  money 
and  are  handed  out  your  bottle — we  sedately  stated 
our  names — where  from,  and  where  going — and 
leaped  on  up-stream. 

"Crossing  only  to  re-cross,  we  reached  before  long 
a  most  primitive  cabin,  just  beyond  a  splash-dam, 
with  only  a  chicken  roost  for  steps  leading  up  to 
the  door.  We  stopped  to  see  if  anybody  was 
around,  but  only  a  fat  little  yellow  kitten  assumed 
the  dignity  of  hospitality  and  demurely  posed  on  the 
doorsill — a  tiny  atom  of  mountain  life  against  the 
black  emptiness  of  the  windowless  cabin — so  soft 
and  sweet  she  was.  and  so  diminutive  to  be  the  only 
one  'at  home' !" 

These  are  the  lonely  backgrounds  from  which  the 
"lonesome  songs"  take  their  strange  cadences  of 
isolation.  But  these  represent  only  one  aspect  of 
the  mountain  life,  which  reveals  its  exuberant  social 
sense  in  the  riotous  frolics  and  fiddle-reels  of  the 
puncheon  floor,  political  oratory  of  the  outdoor 
elections,  and  crowded  gatherings  of  the  countryside 
for  the  unctuous  "Amens"  and  tears  of  funeralizings. 
To  one  of  those  preachments  we  were  guided  by  a 
fine,  mountain-born  lad  named  Ray,  as  we  travelled 
mule-back  up  an  almost  inaccessible  "branch." 

"From  all  the  cabins  were  now  coming  the  moun- 
taineers  and   wending   along  with    us,    the   women 
ng    side-saddle    behind    their    husbands,     who 
occupied  the  saddles.     The  gathering  grew  and,  as 
we  started  up  the  last  steep  incline,  we  were  part  of 


A  granny  of  the  creeks,  homeu-ard  bound  from  a 


A  mountain  patriarch  ambling  to  the  grist  uit/i  corn 

a  Chaucerian  pilgrimage,  laughing,  joking,  bobbing 
and  jostling,  stirrup  to  stirrup  on  the  van-colored 
mules — children,  courting  couples,  hill-folk  young 
and  old,  barefoot  and  brogan — and  among  them, 
the  jolliest  of  them  all,  ruddy  faced,  white-haired 
and  moustachioed,  was  the  mountain  preacher,  Uncle 

Charlie,  all  en  route  for  the 
funeralizing  of  old  Betsy, 
who  had  died  some  three 
years  before,  but  was  now 
having  the  obsequies,  as  it  is 
often  not  convenient  or  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  preacher 
here  for  months  at  a  time. 
Often  the  widower  is  married 
again  when  the  ceremony  for 
the  first  wife  is  celebrated. 

"The  hillside  was  a  verit- 
able precipice,  and  one  of  the 
girls  fell  off  behind  and  was 
caught  just  in  time  by  her 
husband.  What  keeps  them 
on.  heaven  knows !  —  just 
balanced  on  a  mule's  slippery 
"uorJdn"'  backbone  on  a  still-more- 
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sliding  meal-sack. 

"At  last  we  tied  our  mules  with  others  in  the  creek, 
and  got  over  an  eight-rail  fence — we  all  did,  young 
and  old — for  there  are  few  gates  here,  and  it  is 
all  in  the  day's  work.  There,  just  as  we  essayed  the 
fence,  we  heard  the  first  high-wailing  notes,  drifting 
off  across  the  hills,  of  the  mountain  preacher — that 
strange  intoning  which  rises  to  a  piercing  yell,  with 
deep  drawing-in  of  the  breath  and  nasal  inflection : 
a  sing-song  giving  of  the  Gospel,  with  high  shouts, 
mouth  wide  open,  hands  high  in  air  and  then  held 
over  the  ears, 
to  enable  him  to 
give  yet  louder 
range  to  his 
voice  without 
damaging  his 
ear-drums." 

In  all  these 
experiences, that 
which  fascinat- 
ed me  most  in 
my  quest  was 
the  vividly  im- 
agined thought, 
and  its  expres- 
sion in  a  speech 
of  amazing 


By  the  old  smoke  house,  amid  a  riot  of  blooms 


freshness  and  plasticity,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
been  least  affected  by  the  outer  world  language 
of  literacy. 

The  mountain  dialect  exists,  of  course,  in  all  stages 
of  deterioration,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  visit 
many  quarters  where  its  distinctiveness  is  weak  or 
negligible.  But  at  its  unspoiled  best,  it  is  still  a 
speech  splendidly  racy  in  colloquial  charm  and  power, 
and  as  admirably  adapted  to  an  indigenous  literature 
as  the  Scotch  or  Irish,  of  which  indeed  it  is  a  kind  of 
American  "mutation"  from  a  blending  of  those  with 
ancient  English  stock.  Especially  its  constructions — 
vitally  responsive  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  spoken  (not 
written)  thought — are  as  sensitive  to  natural 
rhythms  as  the  speech  of  the  ear-trained  audiences 
of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare. 

This  language  is  a  precious  heritage  of  the  moun- 
taineer from  a  thousand  years  of  folk-culture;  yet 
so  cramped  is  the  standardized  culture  of  the  average 
normal  school  teacher  (blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
Elizabethans  and  Chaucer  and  "Beowulf,"  not  to 
mention  Burns  and  Singe)  that  the  first  admonish- 
ment of  the  mountain  child — who  has  braved  lonely 
miles  of  storm-swept  trails,  humbly  to  "crave  school 
larnin',"  is  for  him  to  "correct"  and  shamefacedly 
disavow  his  own  ancient  mountain  speech  in  favor  of 
the  "grammatical  rules"of  a  rubber-stamp  education, 

"Yea,  Sir,  hit  war  the  first  cold  spell  that  come, 
right  when  the  grapes  is  about  all  gone  and  the  rest 
of  the  berry  tribe,  between  the  turnin'  of  the  weeds 
under  and  the  dyin'  of  food,  and  thar  comes  in  a 


gang  of  jay-birds,   and  they  fills  the  mind  of  the 
bird  poetry." 

There  is  a  sentence  I  wrote  down  from  the  lips 
of  an  old  mountaineer.  How  would  the  average 
normal  school  graduate  "correct"  it  by  "grammatical 
rules"  in  a  "composition"?  (Are  the  images  and 
rhythms  of  elemental  nature  admissible  to  a  "cor- 
rect" education?)  Would  the  gracious  charm  of 
that  old  man's  speech  raise  an  educated  titter  from 
the  school  benches,  where  the  new  generation  is 
being  solicitously  "civilized"? 

And  here, 
from  our  re- 
cords, is  an 
etching  of  a 
mountain  storm, 
remembered  af- 
ter seventy 
years  by  the 
same  speaker: 

"Onct,  when 
I  were  a  leetle 
feller,  I  seed 
a  thunder-ball 
— the  likes  of  a 
comet-star.  Hit 
come  along  a 
big  black  cloud, 
lightnin'  shootin'  through  and  through.  And  the 
cloud  split  open,  and  hit  blazed  a  ball  big  as  a 
washin'  tub,  which  the  valley  was  claired  up  and  ye 
could  see  away-y  back  yander.  Hit  come  straight- 
over  Black  Mountin,  and  thar  hit  busted — big  a 
noise  as  a  cannon — on  the  battlements.  And 
thousands  of  sparks  they  was  falling,  like  foxfire, 
when  wet  hit  shines  of  a  night  and  light  enough  to 
travel  by:  like  black  balls  of  rosin,  and  hit  burnin'. 
And  the  star-ball  hit  split  that-thar  cloud  same  's 
a  big  saw-log  comin'  down  the  current;  and  hit  were 
standin'  apart  that  cloud,  which  the  storm  shone 
through  hit,  and  hit  went  jist  as  straight  as  a  gun 
would  a-shot  a  bullet  from  west  to  east.  Sech  rain 
I  never  seed  fall  in  my  life!" 

To  this  aged  poet  of  nature,  whose  master  fiddling 
in  the  hills  has  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  four  genera- 
tions, I  owt  intimations  of  the  values  of  synthetic 
life,  revelations  of  quick  sympathy  with  all  sentient 
things,  which  I  would  not  swap  for  any  specialty 
of  the  universities.  He  first  taught  himself  to  read 
in  middle  manhood  when,  taken  ill,  he  lay  on  his 
cabin  floor,  face  upward  to  his  close-held  Bible, 
which — already  knowing  mainly  by  heart — he  was 
able  to  decipher  from  oral  memory.  Fortunate  for 
him  (as  also  for  other  thousands  of  mountaineers) 
that  his  first  literacy  led  him  to  the  splendors  of 
speech  in  the  St.  James  Version.  Yet  before  then 
his  poetic  gifts  were  bred  of  a  noble  illiteracy. 

So  all  poetry  is  by  its  nature  kinned  to  illiteracy; 
for  its  function  is  to  quicken  and  perpetuate,  through 
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the  ear,  those  plastic  elements  of  man's  spirit  which 
were  evolved  long  before  the  existence  of  writing 
and  reading,  and  which  those  tend  to  stiffen  and 
retard.  So  printing  is  merely  a  necessary  evil  of 
poetry,  which  really  lives  only  in  the  voice  and  the 
oral  imagination. 

It  is  this  oral  imagination,  and  the  memory  it 
springs  from,  which  endows  the  mountaineers  with 
a  liiing  sense  of  the  long  continuity  of  human  life — 
a  sense  that  is  almost  lost  to  us  who  record  life  in 
memorandum  books  instead  of  in  brain  cells.  Thanks 
to  it,  the  intimacies  of  family  anecdote  and  history 
live  on  vividly,  not  merely  for  one  generation  but 
often  for  six  and  seven,  touched  with  colors  of  the 
fabulous  as  conversations  are  repeated  from  sire 
to  son. 

As  I  stopped  one  morning  by  the  cabin  of  an  old 
native,  who  was  hewing  fresh  shingles  from  the 
split  trunk  of  a  felled  chestnut  tree,  I  heard  from  his 
lips  (substantially  as  follows)  this  family  anecdote 
of  an  incident  which  befell  on  another  morning  two 
hundred  years  before. 

I  had  asked  him  how  he  came  to  live  there  . 

"How  come  I  to  be  here,  gabbin'  with  you,  this 
day  and  time?  I'll  tell  ye.  Hit  's  all  to  blame  of 
a  parrot-bird. 

"Ye  see,  my  grand,  great,  great  grandsir'  he  lived 
in  old  Ireland,  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  jist  out  o'  the 
way  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  His  pap  kep' 
a  shipyard  thar — Godawful  rich  he  war.  The  roads 
thar  is  rayed  off  in  block  squares,  and  he  lived  in  the 
'jinin'  buildin'  to  the  King. 

"Now  Jim — that  were  his  name,  my  Grandsir' — 
he  were  about  fifteen  year  old,  I  reckon. 

"So,  one  mornin',  and  hit  purty  in  fall  time. 
Grandsir'  Jim  were  awalkin'  to  his  work  by  the  tide, 
and  he  went  through  a  fine  apple  orchard — great- 
big  of  red  and  gold  apples  hangin'  thar,  the  road 
amongst  'em.  And  thar  in  the  green  leaves  they 
was  one  apple  were  striped  purple-red,  round  bright 
as  the  bottom  of  a  big,  clean  tin  cup,  and  hit  danglin' 
i1  down.  And  he  war  jist  retchin'  up  his  hand  for  to 
grab  hit — 

-'Hold  thar!     I'll 
tell  the  King  on  ye !' 

"He    drapped    his 
I  hand,  quick  off. 

"  'Who      hollered 
i   that?' 

"And    lo.    behold, 

hit    were    a    parrot- 

I  bird,      the      K  i  n  g's 

tchman,  s  e  t  t  i  n' 
thar  in  her  golden 
|  cage  for  to  spy  who 
should  rob  the  ripe 
fruitses.  And  thar 
she  set  slickin'  of  her 
fashetty  feathers. 


Fo/Iouing  the  midsummer  lure  of  the  highland  trail 


pieded  red-scarlet  and  green  and  yaller-gold,  and 
the  blue  hackle  of  her  beak  combin'  of  her  proud 
tail-piece. 

'  'Ho,  pish  to  ye!     Jist  a  parrot-bird!' 
"Jim  retched  up  his  hand  agin  and  grabbed  the 
apple  off. 

"Til  tell  the  King  on  ye!' 
"  Til  kill  ye  if  ye  do !' 

"Away  went  the  King's  messenger  and  told  the 
King,  and  back  she  flew  agin. 
'  'I  told  the  King  on  ye.' 

"Then  Jim  picked  up  a  stone  and  killed  the  parrot- 
bird  dead  as  four  o'clock. 

"So  hit  went  out  agin  him,  the  King's  warrant, 
which  hit  was  death,  or  leave  the  country  in  three 
days. 

"And  the  news  of  hit  come  to  his  pap,  the  ship- 
master, and  he  axed  the  King  of  his  pardin. 

"  'No,  sirree!'  says  the  King.  'No  pardin  for  the 
one  what  has  killt  my  watchman.' 

"Then  his  pap  he  says  to  Jim:  'Jim,'  he  says,  'ye 
're  bound  to  leave  here,  or  die.  Leavin's  better  than 
dyin','  he  says,  'so  git  out  and  go  to  Amerikee.  Hit 
's  a  wild  country  thar,  but  be  a  good  boy  and  come 
back  when  ye  kin.' 

"And  he  put  Jim  aboard  to  one  of  his  ships  and 
paid  his  way  acrosst  the  big  water;  and  his  maw, 
Rebeccy,  grieved  herself  and  died  away  soon  arter 
then. 

"So  Grandsir'  Jim  he  come  to  port  to  the  city  of 
old  Richmond  in  Virginny.  But  he  never  didn't  git 
back  home  no  more.  But  he  transmigrated  through 
Verginny,  and  laid  out  in  the  Revolution  war.  And 
he  come  through  to  Kaintucky  on  the  south-west 
trail,  and  come  in  here  at  the  head  of  the  Beech 
Fork  and  settled  on  Cutshin — the  first  man  ever 
lived  thar,  and  he  war  buried  thar  in  A-prile,  1777. 
"Yea,  Sir!  So  ye  see  hit  's  a  parrot-bird  what  's 
to  blame  of  me  gabbin'  to  ye  here  now !" 

His  store  of  such  family  biography  was  not 
limited  to  the  "grandsir'  "  who  came  to  America, 
but  included  the  main  line  and  cross  connections  of 

his  intervening  fore- 
bears in  a  rich  flow 
of  specific  personal 
a.-^cdote.  To  him 
some  of  these  were 
as  vivid  in  vicarious 
memory  as  the  re- 
membrance of  his 
own  mother  and  im- 
mediate family.  In 
the  mountains  death 
is  not  a  guillotine  to 
dissever  human  rela- 
tionships with  instant 
oblivion.  There  per- 
sonality sets  through 
( Continued  on  page  360) 
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Far  out  in  the  wild,  the  Najavo  lives  in  his 
spiritual  eternities 
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Navajo 


There  are  two  chief  Romances  of  the 
reservation  is  American  Indian — two  future  romances 
a  domain  half  among  others  less  complete — which  may 


hogans  built  and  abandoned 
in  a  season,  is  the  Navajo 
house  and  home;  and  the 


the  size  of 
France.  It  is 
a  desert  plateau,  lying  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
and  bordering  Colorado 
and  Utah.  Its  altitude  is 
from  six  to  nine  thousand 
feet.  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  country  near  the  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
the  country  within  the 
canyon  can  visualize  it. 
But  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
picture  there  must  be  added 
great  levels  of  sage-brush 
and  again  of  yellow  grass  — 


partly  retrieve  the  hundred  Lost  Romances,     mystical    and    magical    do- 


minions of  the  imagination 
which  inhabit  this  strange 
landscape  are  an  effectual 


wasted  or  killed. 

One  is  the  romance  of  the  Pueblos.  The 
Survey  has  dealt  with  them  variously.  The 
other,  and  maybe  the  greater  and  stranger  part  of  the  Navajo  social 
romance,  is  that  of  the  Navajos.  They  have  life. 
been  but  little  discussed.  They  remain  as 
unapproachable  through  literature  as  they 
are  physically  elusive  amid  the  canyons, 
mesas  and  glowing  mountain  wastes  of  their 
reservation.  They  are  the  largest  intact 
Indian  tribe — from  32,000  to  36,000.  Their 
range  of  nearly  2O,OOO  square  miles  is  the 
biggest  and  least  exploited  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 


Large  mineral  resources 
exist  on  the  reservation. 
Aside  from  a  billion  tons, 
more  or  less,  of  near-to- 
the-surface  coal,  there  is  an 
oil-field  lately  discovered. 
Controversy  has  raged 
about  the  exploitation  of 
this  oil-field,  already  be- 
gun. The  oil  situation  has 


grass  where  perhaps  no  sheep  will  be  found,  nor  occasioned  the  creation  of  a  new  tribal  council  of 
even  the  further-ranging  wild  horses,  because  drink-  Navajos  whose  possibilities  for  usefulness  are  great, 
water  is  absent.  Bounding  and  partly  traversing  the  Oil  likewise  has  brought  about  the  beginnings  of 


reservation  at  the  south,  is  the  Little  Colorado  river, 
sometimes  no  river  and  sometimes  an  appalling 
gush  of  ruddy  water.  Always,  clear  from  horizon 
to  horizon,  stretches  that  Painted  Desert  landscape. 


a  reorganization  of  the  Government's  administra- 
tive system  for  the  six  Navajo  jurisdictions.  In 
deciding  how  the  earnings  from  oil  shall  be  dis- 
pensed, Congress  must  reconsider  the  whole  sub- 


Compared   to    it,    even    the    Grand    Canyon    may     ject  of  Navajo  policy  and  administration;  and  this 

!  appear   oppressive   and  pallid.      Perhaps   it   is   the      will  mean  a  reconsideration  of  the  Indian  question. 

'  most  ineffable  note  of  landscape  music  ever  heard      Aside  from  the  oil  question,  Navajo  life  has  reached 

on   this  planet,    and   all   the    20,000   miles   of  the      a  crisis  because  the  reservation  has  become  over- 

Navajo  country  echo  with  this  beauty  which  rises     populated.     There  must  be  a  great  enlargement  of 

the  reservation  or  a 
greatly  increased 
productivity  of  the 
existing  reservation, 
and  this  second  re- 
sult is  within  reach. 
The  Navajos  are 
the  Indian  tribe 
within  the  United 
States  who  have  kept 
their  prehistorical 
culture-system  most 
nearly  unchanged 
and  u  n  w  e  a  kened, 
even  while  making 
enormous  changes  in 
their  economic  and 
material  life.  They 
can  still  make  enor- 
m  o  u  s  adjustments 


again    to    supreme 

power  in  Monument 

Valley     and     around 

Navajo      Mountain 

and    again    at    the 

Rainbow      Bridge 

northward   from  the 

r  e  s  e  r  vation.     The 

Navajos   hear   this 

music,  gleam  with  its 

hre    and    move    with 

its    rhythms.      Their 

icommon    speech    and 

{'formal  recitative  are 

j dyed     and     transfig- 

tured  by  a  landscape 

[which   to    them    is    a 

^living   and    acting 

(I Soul.    It,  and  not  the 

Be  a  s  u  a  1  momentarv 


Photograph   by   Dr.    Gladys    A.    Reichard 

In  this  region,  irrigation  must  precede  farming,  nor 
can  sheep  graze  more  than  four  miles  from  water 
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The  soft,  firm  audacious  beauty  of  Navajo  blankets  is  woven  on 
rough  looms  in  the  open  air 


and  still  keep  their  cultural  synthesis  intact.  Like 
an  unobtrusive,  immeasurable  artist,  the  Painted 
Desert  which  made  them  what  they  are,  continues 
now  to  guard  them  and  to  re-create  them  in  their 
ancient  form.  Not  a  mere  average  exhibit  of  human 
stuff,  well-served  or  ill-served  socially — the  Navajos 
are  not  this.  They  are  an  eager  and  plastic  race, 
eager  to  make  practical  adjustments.  Yet  merely 
to  repeat  the  place-names  which  they  have  given  to 
their  indescribable  and  passionately  loved  desert  is 
to  enter  into  the  classic  art,  not  of  any  modern  na- 
tion but  of  China  or  of  Greece.  A  few  among  hun- 
dreds— thousands — of  these  place-names  are  as  fol- 
lows, literally  translated:  Tangled  Waters.  The 
Buttes  that  Stand  like  Twin  Stars.  Where  the 
Cranes  Stand.  Where  Water  Flows  in  Darkness 
Under  the  Rock.  Lone  Juniper  Standing  Between 
Cliffs.  The  Shumac  Spring  in  the  Black  Mountain. 
Beautiful-Under-The-Cottonwoods. 


along  the  indefinite  and  very  treacherous 
roads  and  may  note  only  one  or  two  slow- 
moving  herds  of  sheep  and  perhaps  now 
and  then  a  corn-patch.  Yet  he  will  be  told 
that  the  reservation  is  over-populated — 
congested. 

Readers  who  do  not  know  the  great 
American  desert  may  wonder  at  the  state- 
ment, that  with  three  hundred  acres  to  every 
man,  woman  and  infant,  the  reservation  is 
over-populated.  In  this  region,  irrigation 
must  precede  farming,  nor  can  any  sheep 
graze  more  than  four  miles  from  water.  It 
is  incomprehensible  how  even  the  present 
population  is  sustained.  The  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  reported  in  1922: 
"That  at  the  accepted  minimum  of  required 
acreage  for  grazing,  a  steer  or  horse  must 
have  forty  acres  at  least  and  a  sheep  or 
goat,  eight  acres."  According  to  this,  the 
sheep  and  goats  alone  would  consume  the 
whole  Navajo  range  if  there  were  drinking 
water  everywhere.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  square  miles  where  drinking  water  has 
not  yet  been  developed,  and  still  there  are 
1,100,000  sheep  and  goats.  Where  do  the 
60,000  cattle  and  the  legions  of  wild  horses 
feed? 

The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  unsuspected 
capacities  for  adaptation  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganic beings — men  and  beasts.     It  lies  part- 
ly in  the  fact  that  Navajo  life  has  defied 
reservation  boundaries.      Fires  blazing  be- 


fore hogans  can  be  seen  at  night  on  the  deserts  far 
from  the  reservation. 

For  the  visitor  will  learn  that  the  Navajos  arc 
increasing  in  numbers.  In  spite  of  infection  with 
the  white  man's  diseases,  and  of  a  medical  negled 
almost  complete,  this  indomitable  tribe  increases 
rapidly.  So  here  is  the  immediate  phase  of  the 
Navajo  question.  Can  the  productivity  of  the  reser- 
vation be  increased — substantially  increased,  even 
multiplied? 

Answering  this  question  will  be  to  answer  the 
whole  question  of  rural  development  for  Indians 
including  the  development  of  rural  secondary  in- 
dustries and  pin-money  industries. 

The  Administration  recognizes  the  problem,  ano 
has  taken  steps  which,   if  carried  to  their  logica 
conclusion,  will  solve  it.    The  first  step  has  been  ar 
expenditure  for  water  development  which,  over 
decade  or  longer,   has   totalled   $1,100,000.     Th( 


Occupying  the  Navajo  reservation  are  the  35,000,  second,  a  recent  step,  has  been  the  appointment  of  ; 

more  or  fewer,  members  of  the  tribe,  2,200  Hopis,  Commissioner-General  for  the  Navajo  reservatior 

1,100,000  sheep  and  goats,  50,000  cattle,  and  horses  as  a  whole.    This  Commissioner  is  Ex-Governor  H 

and  burros  variously  estimated  at  60,000;  300,000,  J.  Hagerman  of  New  Mexico.    I  had  completed  m 

and  340,000.    These  figures  register  the  first  phase  Navajo  observations  before  meeting  Commissione 

of  the  Navajo  problem.     One  may  motor  all  day  Hagerman.     All  over  the   reservation  I   had 


me 
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golden  opinions  of  him,  and  I  had  become  convinced 
that  his  handling  of  the  difficult  problem  of  leasing 
the  Navajo  oil-lands  had  been  disinterested  and 
efficient.  In  brief,  Commissioner  Hagerman  is  the 
Navajos'  best  present  hope. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  Navajos  living  much  as 
the  related  Apaches  lived  until  our  own  day.  That 
is,  as  roaming  warrior  bands,  a  perpetual  Damoclean 
sword  hanging  above  the  sedentary  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  pueblos  and  the  agricultural  tribes  of 
Southern  Arizona.  The  Spaniards  gave,  or  rather, 
the  Navajos  took,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and  cattle; 
and  around  these,  and  later  around  the  cottage  in- 
dustries, the  Navajos  reconstructed  their  material 
life.  Navajo  farming,  conducted  on  the  Hopi  style, 
waned  with  the  rise  of  the  sheep  industry  and  then 
increased  when  the  ranges  became  over-grazed  and 
when  Uncle  Sam  (in  very  recent  years)  provided 
the  beginnings  of  water  development.  With  the 
passing  of  warfare,  Navajo  energies  shifted  to 
trade,  and  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  reservation 
today  is  the  battle  of  wits  between  some  two  hun- 
dred competing  white  traders  and  the  Navajos  who, 
in  unorganized  individual  trading,  would  drive 
a  Syrian  to  despair.  These  white  traders,  by  the 
way,  are  almost  uniformly  a  strenuous,  servicable 
and  square-dealing  lot  of  men,  harsh  toward  one 
another  often,  but  never  harsh  or  philistine  toward 
the  Navajos. 

The   "subduing"'  of  the   Navajos  took  place  in 


1863-64,  by  United  States  troops  under  Kit  Karson. 
The  majority  of  the  whole  tribe  were  moved  to  a 
concentration  camp.  In  the  words  of  President 
Grant's  Indian  Peace  Commission:  "In  the  trans- 
porting of  the  prisoners  to  Bosque  Redondo  such 
great  hardships  and  terrible  exposures  were  ex- 
perienced that  many  died,  and  the  few  who  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  flocks  and  herds  lost  most 
of  them  in  crossing  the  snow-covered  mountains." 
Thereafter,  for  four  years,  an  experience  of  White 
Man's  frightfulness  which  would  be  only  the  dark 
story  of  a  hundred  tribes.  No  evidence  of  re- 
membered bitterness  from  this  experience  is  met 
among  Navajos  today.  In  1867  General  Sherman 
negotiated,  and  in  1868  the  Senate  confirmed,  a 
treaty  which  allowed  the  Navajos  to  return  to  their 
desert  home.  The  treaty  reservation  has  been  ex- 
tended through  various  executive  orders,  until  the 
area  technically  set  apart  for  the  Hopis  and  Navajos 
together  is  about  19,060  square  miles,  and  for  the 
Navajos  alone  is  about  15,220  square  miles.  The 
Navajos  share  in  the  use  of  perhaps  two  million 
acres  in  addition  to  area  technically  theirs,  and 
negotiations  are  now  being  pressed  to  incorporate 
a  million  of  these  acres  in  their  undisputed  reserva- 
tion. As  stated  above,  this  vast  area  is  over- 
populated  under  present  conditions.  The  Indian 
administrator  has  faced  for  many  years  this  central 
problem :  intensive  development. 

The  situation  differs  from  that  which  is  found 


from  the   Bureau 


At  the  door  of  his  hogan  of  mud  and  brush,  the  Navajo  silfersmit/i  plies  his  art  in  the  bright  sunshine 
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among  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Pueblo  industry  is  al- 
most completely  involved  with  Pueblo  civic  organ- 
ization; and  Pueblo  civic  organization  is  involved 
with,  and  ultimately  dependent  on,  the  archaic,  hid- 
den, esoteric  life.  Unwise  coercion  has  often  been 
used.  This  has  created  an  emotional  and  a  reasoned 
resistance  toward  outside  influence  and  toward 
change. 

The  case  is  different  among  the  Navajos.  The 
Pueblo  communally  entertains  new  practical  pro- 
posals; the  Navajo  individually  entertains  them. 
Far  out  in  the  wild,  the  Navajo  lives  in  his  spiritual 
eternities  which  are  not  troubled  by,  and  do 


The  Indian  Bureau  has  worked  faithfully  at  the 
first  and  second  requirements  stated  above.  There 
has  been  necessary  experimentation;  there  have  been 
inevitable  failures;  but  the  work  has  been  planned 
and  sustained  by  men  familiar  with  conditions  in 
the  field  and  guided  by  a  long-range  scientific  inter- 
est. The  productive  value  of  a  million  acres  or  more 
has  been  added  by  these  irrigation  developments. 

The  third  task  stated  above  has  been  attempted 
spasmodically.  It  is  debatable  whether  Navajo 
sheep  are  more  hardy  or  whether  they  yield  better 
meat  than  the  sheep  grazed  by  Mexicans  on  identical 
sorts  of  range  in  the  Southwest  and  by  some  Navajos 


The  Navajo  boys  and 
girls,  joyous  children  0} 
the  vast  desert  spaces,  ac- 
customed to  the  age-old 
worship  of  fire  and  moon 
ritual,  the  mythical  lore  o] 
their  people,  the  dances 
and  songs,  droop  and 
shrivel  in  spirit  when 
snatched  away  to  the 
homesickness  and  dreary 
imprisonment  of  govern- 
ment schools  where  all  is , 
incomprehensible  to  them 


Photograph  from  Rureau  of  Kthnology,  Smithsonian  Institution 

not  trouble,  the  secular   and  business  adjustments. 

Forecasting  a  Navajo  industrial  program,  let  us 
glance  backward.  For  a  decade  or  longer,  the 
following  have  been  the  recognized  elements  in  that 
program : 

First.    Increase  in  the  number  of  wells  for  stock. 

Second.  Increase  in  the  farming  area  through 
storage  and  through  the  conservation  of  spring-flow. 

Third.  Improvement  in  breeds  of  stock,  especially 
of  sheep. 

Fourth.  Agricultural  education,  organization  and 
leadership,  designed  to  insure  the  upkeep  of  wells, 
to  insure  the  keeping  of  benefits  resultant  from 
breeding,  and  to  increase  and  diversify  the  farming 
activity. 

Fifth.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  horses,  to- 
gether with  possible  improvements  of  the  breed. 

Sixth.  Management  of  the  blanket  and  jewelry 
industry,  with  a  view  to  conserving  and  even  im- 
proving the  arts  and  to  establishing  and  widening 
the  market. 


especially  near  the  Eastern  bounds  of  the  reserva- 
tion. It  is  admitted  that  the  Navajo  sheep  produce 
only  about  one-third  as  much  wool  as  the  practicably 
improved  breeds  on  near-by  ranges.  Here  by  itself 
is  a  possibility  of  adding  fifty  per  cent  to  the  pro4 
ductivity  of  the  reservation. 

As  for  task  five  above — while  estimates  of  the 
number  of  semi-wild  horses  and  burros  vary  enor- 
mously, all  observers  agree  that  the  number  is  great- 
ly in  excess  of  requirements.  It  is  stated  by  those 
who  know  the  Navajo  best,  that  the  Indians  would 
not  oppose  the  sterilization  of  stallions.  A  remedy 
for  horse  over-population  is  thus  at  hand.  Horses- 
and  burros  of  course  take  the  feed  which  sheep  and 
cattle  might  claim. 

Agricultural  organization  and  craft  development 
are  central  to  everything  else — here  we  enter  the 
field  of  the  management  of  human  beings  as  distinct 
from  the  engineering  of  physical  improvements. 
And  here  we  encounter  results  so  meager  that  they 
spell  failure.  Furthermore,  when  we  study  the' 
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mechanisms  for  getting  results  we  see  the  impersonal 
reasons  for  the  failure. 

The  Indian  Bureau  combines  the  function  of 
trustee  over  Indian  property  with  that  of  guardian 
over  Indian  person;  and  all  the  myriad  social  service 
operations  of  government  are,  for  the  Indian,  con- 
ducted by  the  Indian  Bureau.  Far  from  the  critical 
eye:  immune  from  competition;  supreme  over  those 
whom  it  serves,  its  "wards";  ceaselessly  harassed 
by  political  pressure  from  localities,  which  is  reg- 
istered in  Congress:  thus  the  Indian  Bureau  has 
travailed  along,  decade  following  decade,  un-re- 
organized  rather  than  un-regenerate  since  its  be- 
ginning. This  condition  limits  equally  the  Indian,- 
and  the  field  employee  of  the  Indian  Bureau — the* 
field  employee  whose  punitive  power  over  the  Indi- 
ans is  great,  but  whose  freedom  of  initiative  usually 
is  non-existent,  and  who  neither  possesses  the  facil- 
ities to  do  his  work  well  nor  is  permitted  to  reach 
out  to  other  state  and  federal  bureaus  and  get  the 


Very  different  is  the 
schooling  at  home  on  the 
reservation  where  the 
young  Narajo  is  initiated 
into  the  fascinating  mas- 
teries of  "sand  paintings," 
those  marvellous  magic 
pictures  made  o}  colored 
sands,  which  must  be 
scattered  and  destroyed 
before  sundown  to  avert 
evil.  Here  he  learns  to 
practice  the  patience  and 
fine  craftsmanship  oj  the 
true  artist  under  the  hap- 
piest conditions 


is  fundamental  to  all  else  in  the  Indian  question. 
The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  made  a  complete 
study  of  the  system  for  President  Taft  and  for  a 
joint  committee  of  Congress.  The  report  was  sup- 
pressed— even  a  single  typewritten  copy  was  not 
allowed  to  go  into  the  Congressional  Library  (for 
the  octopus  is  ever  watchful).  The  Bureau  in  1915 
printed  a  summary  of  its  findings  and  this  can  be 
read  by  those  anxious  for  details  of  Indian  adminis- 
tration. 

The  reservation  is  one  problem,  viewed  from  the 
business  angle.  The  fifty-odd  clans  are  all  reserva- 
tion-wide, and  the  Navajos  wander  regardless  of 
arbitrary  jurisdiction  lines.  But  there  are  six  juris- 
dictions, and  heretofore  each  one  of  the  six  has 
swung  from  a  peg  in  Washington  and  has  cooperat- 
ed with  the  other  jurisdictions  chiefly  by  clashing 
with  them  violently.  When  to  this  condition  is  added 
the  lack  of  functionalization  of  services  with  staff- 
and-line  organization,  and  the  frequent  absence  of 


needed  facilities.  The  octopus  of  bureaucracy  which 
first  grasped  the  Indians  has  grasped  also  the  Indian 
Bureau  workers  in  the  field,  and  hungry  still,  he  has 
grasped  the  bureau  chiefs  at  Washington  and  has 
established  his  own  mastery  over  the  legislative 
processes  in  Congress.  His  existence  and  his  omni- 
potence serve  well  the  exploiting  interests  which  are 
seeking  to  reduce  the  Indian  estate,  but  to  the  Indi- 
ans he  is  frustration  and  doom,  and  equally  he  is  a 
frustration  to  the  fine  human  nature  and  the  mental 
liveliness  which  exist  abundantly  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Indian  Bureau  employees  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  his  anomalous  service. 

The  Indian  administrative  system,  in  its  relation- 
ship to  the  reservations  and  to  the  outside  world. 


coordination  among  bureau-chiefs  at  headquarters, 
the  administrative  condition  of  the  Navajos  becomes 
readily  understood.  The  statement  is  not  a  criticism 
of  any  present  or  past  administration.  It  describes 
an  accumulation  of  seventy  years.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  present  Administration  has  faced  the 
realities  and  has  started  to  deal  with  them  real- 
istically. While  well  begun,  the  Navajo  reconstruc- 
tion is  only  at  its  beginning. 

Briefly  but  specifically.  The  first  Government 
"stockman"  whom  I  talked  with  on  the  reservation 
— a  splendid  type  humanly  he  was.  too,  with  a  fine 
relationship  with  the  Indians — assured  me  that 
sheep-breeding  was  useless  and  that  the  legions  of 
unused  horses  were  economicallv  valuable  as  meat. 
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I  found  no  superintendent  or  trader  or  other  in- 
formed observer  to  agree  with  him;  yet  he  repre- 
sented such  leadership  as  there  was  in  matters  agri- 
cultural for  a  whole  jurisdiction.  What  I  did  find 
was  a  veritable  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions  and  im- 
pressions of  fact,  among  superintendents,  traders 
and  all,  which  expressed  the  absence  of  scientific 
inquiry  or  of  official  concept  or  policy  in  all  years 
preceding  1923.  The  irrigation  service,  as  I  have 
stated,  presents  a  striking  exception  to  the  above. 
Also,  practical  ideas  abound  among  superintendents 
and  traders  alike ;  among  the  superintendents  in  the 
.summer  of  1923  there  were  three  men  at  least 
(there  may  have  been  others)  who,  if  given  freedom 
of  initiative  and  provided  with  needed  specialists, 
could  have  done  for  the  whole  reservation  such  work 
as  Superintendent  Campbell  is  now  doing  for  the 
long-abused  and  now  greatly  blest  Blackfoot  Indi- 
ans of  Montana. 

In  1920,  of  3,000  Blackfeet,  2,200  were  on  the 
free  rations  list  of  the  Government.  By  methods 
familiar  to  observers  of  the  farm  bureau  movement 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  these  Indians 
were  brought  up  as  farmers  with  such  a  rush  that 
today  they  are  exporting  carloads  of  surplus  pro- 
duce. Conditions  had  grown  intolerable  and  wide 
publicity  had  ensued;  their  extreme  misery  brought 
to  the  Blackfeet  this  inrush  of  the  modern  kind  of 
agricultural  aid.  In  the  heart  of  their  reservation, 
at  Black  Mountain,  the  Franciscan  Father  Berard 
has  demonstrated  through  the  Navajos  all  that 
'Superintendent  Campbell  has  demonstrated  through 
the  Blackfeet. 

Of  Navajo  blankets,  only  a  word.     The  annual 
•sales  are  above  $500,000.     The  market  at  present 
is  glutted.   Why?   One  goes  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum  or  the  Chicago  Field  Museum  and  after- 
-ward  does  not  forget  the  soft,  firm,  audacious  beauty 
of  design  and  the  ecstasy  of  color  of  those  blankets 
made  by  women  now  dead  on  rough  looms  in  the 
open   air.     Then  he  will  search  through  the  two 
hundred  fifty  tons  of  blankets  held  for  sale  at  Gal- 
lup (made  by  living  women  and  men,  just  as  before 
on  rough  looms  in  the  open  air)   and  will  find  no 
parallel  of  these  museum  specimens  lovelier  than 
any  flower.     He  will  learn  that  most  of  these  blan- 
kets  at  Gallup  were  bought  by   weight   from   the 
Navajos.  The  commercial  market  minus  commercial 
imagination  has  done  its  work.     To  state  the  prob- 
lem is  to  imply  its  answer.     Years  ago,  Lorenzo 
Hubbel,  famous  Navajo  trader,  demonstrated  the 
answer  on  the  reservation.     He  discriminated  in  his 
purchases;  he   furnished  the  Navajos  with  water- 
-color  models  of  the  finer  blankets;  he  advertised. 
Every  Navajo  trader  has  a  stake  in  the  solution  of 
-this  crafts  problem;  the  Navajos   have   a   critical 
-stake;  leadership  by  the  Government  would  bring 
-swift  results. 


Saying  only  that  identical  reasoning  would  apply 
to  the  jewelry  of  Navajos  and  Pueblos  and  to  the 
pottery  and  basketry  of  many  tribes  (each  of  them 
a  still-living  art  surpassed  by  nothing  similar  in  any 
race  ancient  or  modern),  and  adding  that  the  time 
is  brief  if  action  is  not  to  be  too  late,  we  will  pass 
to  Navajo  health  and  Navajo  schools. 

Little  is  known  with  statistical  definiteness  about 
Navajo  diseases.  Vital  statistics  are  not  kept  on 
the  reservation,  and  rarely  has  the  sick  Navajo  a 
contact  with  doctor  or  nurse.  Fewer  than  3,500  of 
the  10,000  children  are  at  school,  and  medical 
service  practically  is  limited  to  the  schools,  where 
usually  it  is  meager.  Untreated  trachoma  afflicts 
every  part  of  the  reservation,  and  the  tuberculous 
death-rate  is  many  times  higher  than  among  the 
whites  of  the  registration  area.  Preventable  child- 
bed and  infant  mortality  is  excessive.  Dental  and 
other  specialized  medical  services  are  not  attempted. 
Syphilis,  destroyer  of  racial  tissue,  is  believed  to  be 
of  slight  incidence  among  the  Navajos.  The  above 
cold  statement  gives  little  idea  of  the  human  anguish 
due  to  the  sweeping  medical  neglect — blindness,  the 
death  of  children  sent  home  from  school  to  die,  the 
needless  death  of  mothers.  .  .  .  The  diet  is  meager; 
its  improvement  waits  on  agricultural  diversification 
and  food  education.  In  the  long  winter  storms,  a 
dozen  Navajos  will  crowd  a  single  hogan.  Indi- 
viduals constantly  move  from  place  to  place  and 
hospitality  is  universal.  An  infectious  disease  quick- 
ly becomes  endemic  under  such  conditions.  Still  the 
tribe  increases,  for  its  birth-rate  is  high  and  its 
virility  is  intense.  Is  the  Shaman — the  Medicine 
Man — effective  after  all?  The  Navajos  practise 
a  highly  developed  psychotherapy,  and  the  limits  of 
the  power  of  Faith  are  not  yet  finally  known. 

Navajo  schools !  here  it  is  difficult  to  write  with 
moderate  words.  Here  is  a  wild  Navajo  girl  or 
boy.  Since  babyhood  he  has  coped  with  the  rigors 
and  breathed  the  immense  air  of  this  unearthly 
plateau  where  one  travels  for  hours  and  sees  not 
one  house  but  only  the  slow-wandering  sheep  or  the 
horses  singly  or  in  herds.  He  has  spoken  only  his 
Navajo  language,  which  is  music,  and  has  begun  to 
enter  that  gleaming  world  of  mythical  lore,  of  dance 
and  song,  magical  practices,  fire-ritual  and  dawn  and 
moon-ritual,  which  is  the  real  inward  world  of  his 
people.  Suddenly  he — or  she — is  snatched  away  to 
a  life  of  heart-break,  prisoned  in  a  vast  institution, 
to  work  half  of  each  day  at  mechanical  useful 
pursuits  (useful  to  the  school)  and  to  "study''  half 
the  day  in  books  which  contain  nothing  that  this 
child,  if  he  survives  his  schooling,  will  ever  meet 
again.  Perhaps  this  school  will  be  located  in  a  terri- 
bly hot  place — the  killing,  unchanging  heat  of 
Phoenix.  Perhaps  it  will  be  on  the  reservation,  but 
the  reservation  school  will  be  even  more  dreary, 
more  void  and  spiritually  depressing  than  the  older 
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and  better-equipped  Phoenix  or  Riverside 
school. 

In  the  school,  cross-infections  of  every 
sort  will  be  waiting  for  the  homesick  child. 
There  his  spirit  will  droop,  will  shrivel,  for 
such,  human  and  servicable  though  the 
management  be,  is  the  intention  of  the 
school.  His  "barbarism"  and  "heathen- 
ism" will  have  no  place.  His  language  will 
have  no  place.  He,  child  of  a  religion 
world-old  and  undimmed,  will  be  forced  to 
learn  an  alien  creed.  Oh,  the  blindness  that 
is  in  human  beings;  and  the  never-voiced 
anguish  and  sorrow  of  these  thousands  of 
children  who  inarticulately  feel  the  soul  be- 
ing killed  out  of  them  and  no  soul  given  in 
return. 

The  doom  lifts,  after  a  while;  the  ado- 
lescent is  freed  to  return  home.  The  leaf 


Trachoma    afflicts    many    on  the  Navajo 
reseri'onon    and   medical  attention   is  woe- 
fully inadequate 


Ph;::cr;; 


deprived  of 
its  green- 
ness, the 
flower  that 
has  lost  its 
carmine, 
freshens 
again.  The 
desert  air 
and  activity 
produce 
their  effect 
and  that 
sunlight 
"which 


never  was 
on  sea  or 
land,"  the 

spiritual  heritage  of  the  Navajo,  wakens  the  buried 
temperament  and  soul  into  life.  The  child  has 
brought  little  back  from  those  years  so  violent  and 
bizarre,  though  there  was  much  that  he  needed  to 
bring:  but  his  birthright  has  not  vanished  while  he 
was  away.  In  many  cases  a  veritable  amnesia,  in- 
cluding an  aphasia  for  English  words,  seems  to 
sweep  the  bitter  years  and  all  their  evil  and  good 
tracings  out  of  the  child's  soul.  He  hears  and  learns 
and  perhaps  sings,  and  comes  in  that  elusive  way  of 


from  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  f»»^  !•••!• 

The  ancient  Navajo 

the  Navajo  to  live  by  those  lines  of  the  Night  Chant 
which  have  been  translated  by  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews — the  Night  Chant,  one  of  those  enor- 
mous rituals  lasting  nine  nights,  one  of  many  scores 
of  Navajo  rituals : 

"In  the  house  of  long  life,  there  I  wander. 

In  the  house  of  happiness,  there  I  wander. 

Beauty  before  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

Beauty  behind  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

Beauty  below  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

Beauty  above  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

Beauty  all  around  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

In  old  age  travelling,  with  it  I  wander. 

On  the  beautiful  trail  I  am,  with  it  I  wander." 

Let  us  return  to  the  Navajo's  economic  situation. 
Foremost  in  its  bearing  on  the  future — for  good  or 
evil — is  oil,  which  has  been  found  inside  and  out- 
side the  reservation  line,  around  the  northeast 
corner.  Apparently  the  Navajo  oil-field  is  self- 
contained  and  cannot  be  drained  from  outside  the 
reservation.  The  question  of  segregating  this  oil 
for  a  naval  reserve  has  not  properly  concerned  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  oil  so  far  dis- 
covered (through  the  Midwest  Company's  wells)  is 
of  a  very  high  grade.  Whether  the  field  is  very 
large,  or  only  practicably  large,  is  not  yet  proved. 
The  bidding  on  oil  leases  on  October  ijth  was  not 
conclusive,  many  tracts  not  (Continued  on  page  363) 


Like  two  tall  sentinels,  the  palmettoes  guarded  the  home  of  Aunt  Rachel  on  Corner  Plantation 


THE  HOMES  OF  THE  FREE 

III.  From  Slave  Hut  to  Home 


By  ROSSA  B.  COOLEY 


seemed  like  a  contradiction  that  our 
first  problem  to  meet  when  we  went 
to  a  Sea  Island 
live 
the 


I  to  live  should 
be  the  water 
supply.  At  first 
we  "toted"  the  water  from 
the  well  down  by  the  road- 
side which  had  sufficed  Penn 
School  children  and  the  pas- 
sersby  for  over  fifty  years. 
Then  came  the  well  driven 
nearer  our  own  kitchen, 
and  we  could  pump  the 
water  to  that  one  place  and 
carry  from  there.  Up  to 
this  point  our  own  experi- 
ences exactly  tallied  with 
those  of  our  Island  neigh- 
bors, and  we  learned  the  true 
measure  of  the  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life. 

The  coming  of  our  water 
works  four  years  later  was 
an  Island  event.  Why  we 
should  take  so  much  trouble 
was  a  mystery — God  fur- 
nished water  as  near  as 
twelve  feet  from  the  surface 
in  some  places.  But  trenches 
were  dug — by  Penn  School 
girls;  pipes  were  laid  and 
septic  tanks  constructed — by 
Penn  School  boys — and  Anal- 
ly with  a  combination  of 
farmer,  carpenter,  girls  and 
boys,  and  the  experts  who 
came  from  "off  Island,"  the 
tank  was  in  place  fifty  feet 
up,  the  little  two-horse  en- 
gine began  its  service,  the 
water  ran  and  we  were  rich 


The  old  people  u  ho  fuuie  crept  out  from  the  shadow 
of  slai'ery  have  kept  the  fere  which  Freedom  Ut  with  its 
torch  glowing  on  their  mud  hearths.  For  it  has  been 
in  their  homes  that  they  have  guarded  the  embers  of  a 
smoldering  liberty 


the  sand  into  the  house.     The  new  white  enamel 
bathtub  was  mistaken  for  "de  tank"  till  the  10,000 

gallon  reservoir  arrived! 
The  people  stopped  by  every 
day,  and  one  bit  of  praise  for 
doing  the  work,  I  received 
and  remember.  ''O  Missus 
Cooley,  yo'  so  wholesome !" 
When  Aunt  Binah  came  to 
see  me  one  morning  some- 
time after  the  new  system 
was  finished,  she  looked  up 
at  the  tank  and  said,  rather 
scornfully  I  felt.  "Wat  de 
good  o'  him?  I  ben  watch 
him  ebery  day.  He  ain't  do 
a  ting  yit."  I  took  her  to 
the  corners  of  the  house 
where  we  had  the  big  spig- 
gots  for  the  fire  hose  and 
explained  to  her  the  plan — 
how  we  could  use  either  side 
according  to  the  wind.  I 
took  her  to  the  kitchen  and 
turned  the  water  on  for  her 
to  see.  She  dropped  on  her 
knees  saying,  "Tank  God,  I 
lib  to  see  dis  day." 

Possibly  it  was  the  mys- 
tery of  it  that  bore  in  upon 
her — this  drawing  of  water 
from  a  pipe  as  startling  to 
her  as  would  have  been  the 
gush  from  the  rock  when 
Moses  struck  his  rod.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  promise  it 
held  of  release  from  drudg- 
ery, to  a  woman  to  whom 
water  toting  had  been  part 
of  the  inexorable  burden  of 
life,  a  most  spectacular  in- 
novation in  domestic  econ- 


people !  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  of  the  long  delays  in 
striking  water  that  would  stand  the  chemical  test  for 
drinking  purposes.  Once  we  struck  salt  water  and  had 
to  pull  up  and  begin  again.  On  St.  Helena,  only 
sand  and  marl  appeared  as  we  drilled  and  drilled  al- 
most to  a  thousand  feet.  I  had  begun  to  fear  we  should 
see  the  Chinese  pigtails  when  at  last  we  were  re- 
warded with  success.  The  children  who  dug  the 
trenches  thought  that  the  water  would  flow  through 


omv- 


-a  vantage  point  from  which  we  could  review- 
in  perspective  the  evolution  of  household  equipment. 
With  us  on  St.  Helena,  the  only  relics  of  the  slave 
"Street"  are  patches  of  oyster  shells,  turned  up  by 
the  plow,  which  like  the  "kitchen  middens"  of  an 
ancient  city  mark  where  once  stood  the  regular  rows 
of  plantation  cabins.  They  were  usually  built  quite 
close  together,  small  shelters  for  the  group  upon 
whom  the  cotton  crops  depended.  "Our  first  work," 
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wrote  Miss  Towne,  who  founded  Penn  School  in         But  to  get  back  to  the  "Street."     "We  had  two 
"  th       eole   in   their   homes."     streets  of  houses,    sauI  he.       It  wasn  t  a  rough  time 


1862,    "was  to   visit  the  people   in   their 

-  ,         11      • 
The  houses  were  of  frame,  clapboarded,  with  small  win- 

dows  shuttered  ;0t  glazed  /some'  of  the  chimneys  were  of 
brick,  some  of  mud  and  sticks.  The  floors  were  sand  and 
lime,'  beaten  hard  and  worn  in  hollows.  At  one  side  was 
the  open  hearth  and  wide  chimney,  but  the  fires  were  small, 
the  woods  being  carefully  preserved  by  the  owners  Large 
cracks  under  the  doors  let  in  a  rush  or  keen  air  in  win  er. 


for  me  in  slavery.     Yo    see  I  ate  from  de  table. 

aft  ir  »    i       j    r        r 

Sence,   I   had  to  scuffle   fo    myself,"      and  Carolina 

had  proved  himself  a  poor     scuffler     tor  he  had  not 
j)een  ^le  to  \^Q\^  on  to  tne  land  and  home  left  him 

,      ^  pai.ents)     "I  might  as  well  tell  oonuh,  I  well 
^  ^  ^.^ 

11.11  inr       11     v 

bery  rough.     He  ben  a  cole  black  man.     We  all  gits 


We  lib 

in  de  "Street"  bery  well.  One  chimney  house,  one 
room.  Cuffy  and  me  sleep  in  loft  on  moss,  kiver  wid 
blanket,  for  Maussuh  gib  one  to  parents  an'  one  to 
chillun.  Parents  sleep  on  board  bed  nailed  up  side 
ob  de  house,  on  moss  too." 

With  freedom  came  the  opportunity  to  buy  land 
and  so  these  field  hands  were  the  first  of  their  race 


There  were  two  or  three  bunks  in  each  cabin  for  the  grown 

people,  but  the  younger  ones  slept  on  heaps  of  filthy  rags  on     up  fo'  dayclean,  my  father  ben  head  man  obuh  plow 

the  floor  with  a  blanket  to  cover.     The  household  utensils      ^an's,  an'  my  mother  in  de  fiel'  wid  de  hoe.     We  lih 

consisted  of  one  pot,  in  which  they  cooked  their  hominy  or 

peas  with  salt  pork.     Occasionally  a  frying  pan  was  seen 

I  speak  of  the  field  Negroes,  not  the  house  servants.    In  such 

homes,  spoons  there  were  none,  but  long,  well  worn  oyste: 

shells  served  the  purpose.    The  elders  first  helped  themselves 

from  the  hominy  pot,  then  it  was  given  to  the  children,  who 

finished  all  that  could  be  easily  scraped  out.    Then  the  dogs 

worked  at  it  for  hours!     Cleanliness,   neatness,  home   1: 

were  impossible ;  everything  spoke  of  discomfort  and  misery. 

"And  yet,"  she  could  add,  "a  happier,  jol- 
lier set  of  people  was  never  seen;  song  and 
laughter  prevailed." 

Old  Uncle  Carolina  added  his  own  bit  to 
the  picture  one  bright  morning  as  he  sat  on 
my  office  porch.     He  had  rowed  from  Oaks 
Plantation   in   a  leaky  bateau,  bringing  the 
baskets   he   had    "built,"    for   these   baskets 
made   of  the   river   rushes  and   sewed   with 
strips  of  palmetto  were  all 
that    could    keep    the    wolf 
from    his    door!    When    he 
found  out  that  we  would  buy 
them,    he   worked   so    faith- 
fully'that  I  began  to  fear  our 
little  attic  would  soon  be  too 
full  of  baskets  to  allow  en- 
trance to  any  one  OT anything. 
Constant  and  rather  ridicu- 
lous problems  confront  one 
daily    when    trying    to    help 
people  to  help  themselves! 


FROM  SLAVE  HUT  TO  HOME- 
STAGES  OF  PROGRESS  ON  THE 
SEA  ISLANDS 

Photographs  by    Leigh   Richmond   Miner 


The    one-room    cabin    with    its    mud    and    stick    chimney    had    only 
wooden  shutters 


A  Penn  School  graduate  built  this  home, 

with  its  porch,  a   well-equipped  kitchen, 

attractive  bedrooms  and  living  room 

in  America  to  become  real 
estate  owners.  The  federal 
government  handled  the 
crops  for  over  a  year.  The 
Southern  owners  did  not  re- 
turn to  claim  the  land,  and 
it  was  finally  sold  at  tax 
sales,  broken  up  into  ten-acre 
farms,  which  the  Negroes 
bought  on  easy  terms,  and 
later  the  original  owners  re- 
ceived the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  less  the  taxes  owed. 
With  this  ownership  of  the 
acres  has  come  the  self-re- 
spect which  today  strikes 
the  visitor  to  the  Island. 
The  little  homes  are  now  scattered  over  the  plan- 
tations. Rarely  are  they  built  near  the  main  roads, 
but  you  must  travel  along  grass-grown  lanes  to 
them,  often  over  very  uncertain  little  bridges  built 
across  the  ditches.  They  are  white-washed,  with  trim- 
mings of  blue,  green  or  purple,  showing  the  Negroes' 
love  of  color,  and  fitting  into  the  background  of 
marsh,  field,  tall  pines  and  spreading  oaks.  They 
stand  on  stilts  of  palmetto  logs  or  brick  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  in  our  sandy  soil  no  cellar  is  dug — the 
water  is  too  near  the  surface. 


Two  rooms  and  a    weather- 
tight  roof — a    brick    chimney 
and  glass  windows 
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Here  and  there,  one  will  find  the  one-room  house 
where  the  old  grandmother  may  be  living.  On  our 
islands  we  never  use  the  word  "cabin,"  which  is  sig- 
nificant, for  these  people  jumped  from  the  "Street" 
to  their  own  homes.  The  old  people  prefer  to  live 
separately,  even  if  it  means  only  a  one-room  house, 
rather  than  to  go  in  "wid  de  gang  o'  chillun."  But 
even  the  smallest  houses  are  usually  divided  by  a 
partition  which  separates  sleeping  and  living  rooms. 
Where,  in  these  older  structures,  glass  windows  have 
not  taken  the  place  of  the  wooden  shutters,  the  in- 
teriors seem  as  dark  as  a  pocket  when  you  enter 
from  the  bright  sunshine  outside.  To  the  shuttered 
occupants,  the 
choice  lies  be- 
tween all  the 
light  and  air  or 
none,  and  we 
can  have  cold 
weather  and 
searching  winds 
on  the  Island. 
Always  is  the 
cry  for  "bed- 
din'!"  We  long 


he  ben  gradulated 
sugar!"  So  our 
horizons  expand. 
It  was  Luther, 
a  boy  from  a  Ne- 
gro community 
which  Santa  had 
always  failed  to 
visit  in  person, 
who  wrote  to  his 
mother : 


I    would 
know   how 


like 
you 


to 

all 


Qana  Cottage   which  won  Second   Prize  in   Notional 
Better  Homes  Demonstration  of  1923 


One  of  the  neu-  Better  Homes  PnnmKT**rio"«  imp  bang  built.    A  bath- 
room and   a  sr«j>,   as    well  as  a  guest  room,  are  included  in  the  plan 

for  old  blankets  and  quilts  as  the  forty-niners 
longed  to  see  gold.  I  remember  one  old  man 
on  Dathaw  Island  who  had  one  quilt  in  the 
house  for  his  two  "grands"  and  himself,  and  the 
"grands"  crying  all  night  with  the  cold.  We  had  to 
send  to  the  store  and  buy  a  quilt  to  send  over  by  our 
nurse,  or  else  stay  awake  in  our  own  warm  beds ! 
How  it  made  me  wish  we  could  raid  people's  attics! 
On  our  sea  island  off  the  Carolina  Coast  it  can  be 
so  warm  in  the  summer  an  "aig  can  cook  in  de  sand 
same  like  a  cook-stove."  That  is  the  better  weather 
for  the  very  poor.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  can  be 
so  cold  that  even  snow  is  occasionally  seen.  Isaiah 
— eight  summers  old — awoke  one  night  to  see  some- 
thing strange  and  white  lying  on  the  floor.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  put  the  white  something  to 
his  mouth.  It  was  snow  that  had  drifted  in  through 
the  open  places  in  the  old  house,  and  he  cried  as  he 
went  back  to  bed,  "Oh.  I  ben  so  disappint.  I  tink 


Home   of  the  Island's    physician,    built   and 

owned  by  a  Penn  School  bay  who  came  back 

to  St.  Helena  from  Howard  Medical  School 

to  serve  his  people 

enjoyed  your  Christmas.  Why,  I  had  a  nice  time  because  I 
saw  something  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  saw  Santa 
Claus  walk  across  the  floor  and  I  had  never  seen  him  before. 
What  you  think  about  that?  It  pays  a  man  to  leave  home 
sometimes,  my  mother,  and  he  will  see  more  and  learn  more. 

When  Community  Maud  and  Jubilee,  our  two 
school  horses,  carried  us  to  Aunt  Betsy's  home, 
we  had  to  pick  up  a  small  boy  to  show  us  the 
little  path  that  wound  off  from  the  road.  It  was 
picturesque  in  its  setting  of  live  oaks  and  moss. 
W'e  found  her  and  her  house  tumbling  to  pieces, 
and  we  wondered  which  would  go  first,  for  Aunt 
Betsy  was  well  over  eighty.  The  poor  old  soul  told 
us  that  she  could  not  keep  warm  in  bed !  The  quilt  that 
had  come  down  in  one  of  our  "welcome  barrels"  made 
her  so  happy  that  she  got  right  down  on  her  knees 
and  thanked  God  and  the  friends  then  and  there 
most  fervently.  No  wonder  she  could  not  keep 
warm!  Daylight  could  be  seen  in  the  roof  over  her 
head,  and  the  quilt  she  had  was  so  full  of  holes  you 
could  not  have  lifted  it  without  increasing  their 
number.  You  forget  the  picturesque  side  of  it  when 
you  face  poverty  like  that. 

A  house  on  the  same  plantation,  and  near  Aunt 
Betsy's,  registered  an  advance  over  the  one-room 
home.  It  had  a  general  living-room,  one  bedroom 
and  a  small  lean-to  kitchen.  In  the  bedroom  was 
one  double  bed,  for  the  father  and  mother.  But  the 
six  head  of  children  had  to  bundle  themselves  up  as 
well  as  they  might  and  sleep  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  fireplace,  much  as  was  done  in  slavery  days. 
There  are  still  too  many  homes  like  this.  And  oh, 
so  often  in  these  homes,  crowded  to  the  brim,  we 
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find,  as  I  have  brought  out  elsewhere,  that  they  have 
added  to  their  own  number  by  adopting  the  "mud- 
derless." 

Today  the  majority  of  the  homes  on  the  Island 
register  another  stage  in  family  fortunes.  They  are 
story-and-a-half  houses.  Here  we  find  the  bedroom 
and  living-room,  with  a  hall  running  through  the 
house,  and  with  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  built 
on  at  the  rear,  sometimes  a  combination,  and  some- 
times divided.  In  the  "jump-up,"  reached  by  a  little 
flight  of  stairs,  there  are  one  or  two  bedrooms  where 
the  children  usually  sleep,  and  so,  if  the  family  has 


for  money  and  excitement.  The  cramped  quarters 
of  the  rural  home  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
city  problem! 

When  old  Uncle  Jim  came  over  from  Dathaw 
Island  for  some  "drinkin1  medicine,"  he  was  thun- 
derstruck at  the  sight  of  Hampton  House,  the  cot- 
tage built  for  the  two  white  principals.  "Jes'  one  step 
from  Heaven,"  he  murmured.  He  had  never  seen 
a  stove,  and  my  typewriter  petrified  him.  "I  sure 
ben  to  de  city,"  said  he  as  he  started  off,  and  when 
I  thought  of  his  half  hour's  row  in  a  clumsy  bateau 
through  a  winding  tide  river  with  the  marshes  on 


not  outgrown  its  home,  there  can  be  privacy.     Yet     either  side,  to  a  little  island  where  a  small  group  of 


as  we  studied  the  homes  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  families  in  them,  we  found  that  too  rarely  are 


Negroes  live  on  land  that  does  not  belong  to  them, 
and  in  homes  that  are  not  so  good  as  ours  on  St. 


new  rooms  added  as  the  children  grow  in  number  Helena,  I  realized  more  than  ever  that  all  things  are 
and  in  size.  And  so  big  brothers  and  s;sters  grow  relative!  Why  St.  Helena  could  seem  like  the  city 
weary  of  the  crowded  quarters,  and  go  to  the  cities  to  him.  Why  in  turn  there  is  that  lure  in  Savannah 

and  Charleston  and  Atlanta  and  after 
them  the  cities  of  the  North  to  our  young 
Islanders. 

Country  school  teachers  should  spend 
a  good  proportion  of  their  time  in  the 
homes,  if  they  are  to  have  the  background 
they  need  for  their  work.     Surely  educa- 
tion ought  to  fit  the  home.     And  in  tak- 
ing up  some  of  the  forces  through  which 
we  have  sought  to  help  raise  the  level  of 
our  Island  homes,  let  us  look  at  a  few  of 
the  elements  that  go  into  their  makeup. 
"If  you'll  jes'  gib  me  a  few  ole  boa'd 
an'  brick  for  build  me  a  li'l  house,"  is  the 
modest  call  made  by  the  old  who  long 
for  their  own  fireplace.     That  fireplace 
is   the    center   of   every   home.      In    the 
most   primitive    relics  of  the   days   that 
followed  the  "Street"  you  will  see  the 
chimneys  made  of  mud  and  sticks,  cling- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  house  with  no  very 
firm  hold  and  often  losing  their  hold  as 
they  and  the  occupant  grow  old  together. 
When  the  home  is  absolutely  down,  there 
is  no  chimney  and  fire  is  made  on  sane 
in   one  corner  of  the  room;  but  only  a 
few  such  homes  have  we  found,  for  the 
Negroes  try  to  take  care  of  their  poor. 
Occasionally   you   will   see   an   old   brick 
chimney  standing  up  against  the  evening 
sky.     It  looks  like  a  monument!     And  it 
is!     Sometimes  it  means  that  the  house 
has    been    moved    to    a    more    desirable 
house  plot,  sometimes  it  stands   for  the 
failure  of  a  family.     It  was  once  the  very 
center  of  the  home,  and  I  never  see  one 
without    wondering   whether   the   family 
tried  to  raise  its  standards  too  quickly, 
before  the  land  could  give  them  economic 
freedom? 

The  fireplace  of  mud  in  the  slave  hut 


Photograph  hy  Leigh  Richmond  M 


Fanning    the  rice—one   of   the    uses  of  Island    baskets    uoven  in   the 

African  way 
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required  but  a  simple  equipment;  usually  an  iron  pot, 
perhaps  the  oyster  shells  for  spoons,  and  often  the 
household  baskets,  made,  I  have  been  told,  by  those 
"hands"  who  brought  from  Africa  the  craft  of  mak- 
ing them  watertight.  They  had  long  been  used  only 
as  farm  baskets  when  we  first  made  their  acquaint- 
ance, for  why  take  the  trouble  to  make  them  water- 
tight, when  a  tin  pail  could  be  bought  for  ten  cents  .' 
The  simple  diet  which  went  with  the  fireplace  of 
mud  and  sticks — grits  and  white  meat  with  the  ad- 
ditions of  sea  food  and  sweet  potatoes — has  per- 
sisted in  a  measure  among  the  old.  We  found  the 
sweet  potato  being  fed  even  to  a  two-days  old  baby! 
Miss  Murray,  who  shared  with  Miss  Towne  all 
those  early  experiences  immediately  after  the  com- 
ing of  freedom,  tells  of  Mira  who  at  the  age  of 
three  was  cooking  for  herself. 

Mira  had  never  seen  a  table  cloth  nor  fork.  If  she  ran 
to  her  mother  and  said.  "I  hungry,"  her 
mother  put  in  her  hand  a  huge,  raw,  sweet 
potato,  which  the  three-year-old  child  would 
deftly  tuck  into  the  hot  ashes  in  the  fireplace 
and.  sitting  down  beside  it,  wait  with  the 
patience  of  her  race  till  by  some  intuition  she 
knew  that  it  was  cooked.  Then  she  would 
break  it  open,  and  hot.  smoking,  mealy,  though 
she  had  neither  salt  nor  butter,  it  was  a  meal 
not  to  be  despised. 

With  the  coming  of  freedom,  cotton 
farming  did  not  lend  itself  to  a  demand 
for  variety.  The  routine  was  not  easily 
broken.  It  was  easier  to  buy  the  cans 
of  food  from  the  merchant's  shelves 
with  the  cash  that  came  to  hand  when 
the  cotton  was  sold  than  to  work  a  home 
garden.  For  two  generations  follow- 
ing slavery  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  cook  nor  how  to  can  food. 
But  primitive  standards  have  given 
way.  and  now  many  kitchens  have  their 
stoves  and  adequate  equipment.  We 
brought  cooking  into  the  school  curri- 
culum and  demands  for  a  more  varied 
diet,  sure  signposts  of  progress,  began 
to  increase. 

But  there  was  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
"garden  stuff"  at  the  beginning.  Greens 
were  considered  fit  food  for  the  stock ! 
And  they  gained  favor  very  slowly. 
Grits  and  white  meat,  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes, still  held  first  place.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  hot  school  lunch — cocked 
by  the  girls  in  the  cooking  classes  and 
eaten  by  the  crowd  of  children  who  had 
taken  the  long  walks  from  their  planta- 
tion homes — became  an  educational 
force.  A  longer  step  was  taken  when 
the  cooking  teacher  began  to  go  out  to 
the  homes  and  help  the  mothers  raise 
tomatoes  for  home  use  and  canning. 


Many  a  tomato  plant  began  its  rather  uncertain 
career  in  the  cotton  fields,  for  there  all  the  fertilizer 
had  been  put  and  the  plants  had  a  better  chance  than 
near  the  house  where  one  naturally  pictures  a  gar- 
den. Gardens,  granted  a  right  to  share  in  the  sup- 
ply of  fertilizer,  have  taken  their  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things  now,  and  home  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
have  found  their  way  to  the  tables. 

Fortunately,  our  first  efforts  for  a  tomato  crop 
were  a  success.  When  they  were  ripe  the  women 
came  to  school  every  day  to  use  the  school's  canner 
and  to  learn  from  the  cooking  teacher  all  she  knew 
about  the  art  of  canning.  Neighbors  on  the  planta- 
tions would  unite  and  bring  their  product  in  an  ox- 
cart, working  together  in  the  school  grove  in  the 
preparation  and  the  cooking.  They  were  at  it  from 
dayclean  till  dark,  a  jolly  crowd,  sitting  under  the 
great  pines  chatting  and  singing,  and  passing  on  all 


r-  :  f-^.  '-.  >•>• 

Dredging  for 
his 


Francis  R     i. 


shrimps,  a  staple  o/  the  Island  diet.    Uncle  'Sam  'Polite  casting 
net  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  hsher  of  Bible  times 
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community  responsibility  to  meet.  The 
work  had  to  spread  over  more  of  the 
island  area;  it  was  not  always  practi- 
cable for  some  of  their  neighbors  to 
come  to  school;  sometimes  there  was 
only  a  little  to  can  and  it  did  not  seem 
worth  while  to  travel  so  far.  So  can- 
ning clubs  were  born.  This  meant  that 
each  team  "threw  up"  the  money  for  a 
club  canner,  owned  and  used  by  all,  kept 
safely  at  the  captain's  house  where  the 
club  would  usually  meet.  The  women 
who  had  learned  canning  passed  on  the 
knowledge  and  so  the  work,  started  un- 
der the  trees  by  the  schoolhouse,  goes 
on  in  the  yards  of  the  homes  where  it 
normally  belongs.  "I  was  hungry  and 
ye  fed  me,"  said  a  great  Teacher  over 
1,900  years  ago. 

At  the  Farmers'  Fair  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  men  exhibit  their  farm  crops 
the  women  exhibit  their  home  products, 
and  the  clubs  and  the  school  girls  now 
make  rows  and  pyramids  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  tins  and  in  glass.  Glass 
jars  have  grown  in  popularity,  for  they 
can  be  used  from  year  to  year,  a  good 
exercise  in  thrift,  and  "they  look  so 
pretty"  too. 


N: 


Photograph  by  Leigh  Richmond   Miner 

Qrinding  grits — corn  was  the  every  day  food  of  the  "Street."  Some  of  the 
old  grindstones  are  still  to  be  found  which  in  plantation  days  were  turned 
by  hand  far  into  Saturday  night,  after  the  week's  work  in  the  field  was  done 


the  Island  news.  At  noontime  a  few  were  assigned 
to  prepare  the  lunch  and  they  would  disappear  to 
the  school  kitchen  and  have  all  the  fun  of  using  the 
big  range  and  the  full  equipment.  The  women  al- 
ways "threw  up"  a  nickel  or  dime  to  cover  expenses 
and  so  relieve  the  school  of  what  might  have  been 
a  burden,  and  the  luncheon  committee  always  saw 
to  it  that  the  kitchen  was  left  as  immaculate  as  they 
found  it.  And  I  wonder  if  the  school  kitchen  did 
not  have  as  great  a  fundamental  value  as  many 
books. 

These  women  who  raised  the  tomatoes,  who  car- 
ried home  the  bright  shining  cans,  who  enjoyed  the 
lunch  at  school,  naturally  became  the  apostles  of  the 


EXT    to    the    chimney,    symbol    of 
cookery  and  all  that  diet  stands  for 
in  the  life  of  the  rural  home,  comes  the 
well  as  a  tool  of  home  life.     Very  few 
of  our  homes  have  water  nearer  than  a 
well  in  the  yard  or  field.     As  we  our- 
selves waited  four  years  for  water  works 
and  plumbing  in  Hampton  House,  we 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  up  sani- 
tary standards  when  water  has  to  be 
carried  from  the  field.     In  our  desire  to 
keep     well    and    defeat    any    possible 
germs,  which,  as  Clarinda  said  in  her 
hygiene  class  one  day,  "get  in  de  stomeck  an'  hatch 
dar,"  we  even  went  so  far  as  to  boil  all  our  drinking 
water. 

Since  our  own  experience  with  the  water  problem 
— and  I  am  glad  we  had  it — I  have  never  ceased  to 
wonder  how  the  people  manage  to  keep  as  clean  as 
they  do.  Saturday  is  our  wash  day  for  fabrics  and 
the  human  form  as  well,  for  all  must  be  in  readiness 
for  Sunday.  Yes,  I  wonder  at  it,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  due  to  training.  I  believe  it  is  racial. 
Many  people  will  not  agree.  Perhaps,  they  are 
thinking  of  the  poorer  Negroes'  quarters  in  town 
where  dwellings  are  crowded  together,  where  the 
water  supply  may  be,  even  in  these  enlightened  days, 


new  diet.     They  began  to  see  their  gardens  carry      from  a  pump  in  the  alley,  where  people  live  crowded 
over  through  the  winter  months,  and  they  had  a     together,   six   in    a   room.      They   really  have   less 
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chance  at  soap  and  civilization  than  our 
Sea  Islanders  here  in  the  open.  In  the 
buckets  on  our  little  stoves  or  in  the 
pots  on  the  fireplaces,  Saturday  night 
brings  the  bath  water  for  every  mem- 
ber in  the  family  from  Uncle  Sam  to 
Freezie,  and  on  Saturdays  the  landscape 
is  bright  with  the  many-colored  clothes 
and  bedspreads  hanging  out  on  the 
fences,  the  yuccas,  and  the  clothes  lines. 
Lace  curtains  have  taken  a  place  of 
honor  beside  the  bedspread,  with  the 
coming  in  of  sash  windows.  They  are 
used  in  the  chancel  of  their  churches  as 
well  as  in  their  homes. 

The  first  floors  were  of  earth,  then 
came  the  wooden  floors,  and  I  am  glad 
they  have  jumped  the  carpeting  stage. 
The  younger  housekeepers  are  using 
rugs,  a  few  of  them  being  made  on  the 
little  loom  at  the  school,  and  so  they 
have  naturally  adapted  their  advance  to 
the  hot  climate.  Rocking  chairs  have 
been  rather  rare.  When  we  gave  one 
as  a  prize  for  regular  attendance  in  the 
Community  Class,  old  Aunt  Lily  won  it. 
She  had  walked  in  from  Tom  Fripp,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles  each  way 
and  a  good  step  for  an  old  lady  far  the 
other  side  of  seventy !  As  she  proudly 
took  her  seat  in  it  in  front  of  the  class, 
she  raised  that  spiritual  which  pictures 
the  joy  of  sitting  in  the  rocking  chair  in 
Heaven.  Surely  it  fitted  the  occasion 
perhaps  as  well  and  better  than  the 
spiritual.  "I  ain't  afraid  to  die,"  which 
was  raised  at  one  meeting  just  after  I 
had  given  a  talk  on  the  danger  of  germs 
and  preventive  measures  to  be  taken,  as 
a  few  cases  of  measles  had  appeared  on 
the  Island! 

In  the  older  homes,  the  walls  are  often  papered 
with  newspapers  and  bright-colored  pictures,  a  cheap 
and  clean  method  of  finish  when  it  is  impossible  to 
ceil  the  clapboards.  At  Christmas  time  there  is 
many  a  call  for  newspapers  to  help  "to  dress  the 
house."  and  at  that  season  appears  the  fresh  white- 
wash and  the  new  paint. 

The  Negroes  love  pretty  things,  and  naturally  we 
find  a  tendency  to  crowd  things  in  these  little  homes. 
That  it  is  hard  to  throw  treasures  away  is  a  failing 
that  belongs  to  many  whites,  too !  When  Hampton 
House  was  new,  we  let  the  many  visitors  walk 
through,  and  we  still  suggest  a  visit  to  the  strangers 
who  have  never  seen  it.  From  the  first  I  was  struck 
with  the  interest  shown  in  our  pictures.  One  day 
I  found  Dan  gazing  earnestly  at  a  photograph  of 
the  Lucerne  Lion.  Dan  was  a  "drift,''  perhaps 
seven  years  old.  living  with  an  old  man  in  whose 
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Qoing  home. 
her  shoulder 


Aunt  Adelaide,  uit/i  the  heaiy  hoe  oj  the  field  worker  across 
comes  back  to  her  household  duties  at  the  end  of  a  long  day 

house  there  was  not  a  single  picture.  Suddenly  he 
turned  to  me  and  asked  shyly,  "Is  it  an  angel,  muh?" 
His  first  experience  with  pictures  was  awe-inspiring! 
There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  domestic  craft, 
the  making  of  baskets  similar  to  those  found  in  some 
parts  of  Africa  today,  artistic  and  durable,  soft 
brown  in  color.  They  even  pay  the  taxes  on  some 
of  the  little  homes,  but  they  are  always  made  by  the 
men  and  boys,  so  they  do  not  help  the  Aunt  Kath- 
arines. It  would  seem  surprising  that  we  do  not 
find  furniture  made  by  hand  from  our  native  trees, 
rustic  furniture  that  is  both  cheap  and  comfortable, 
but  we  must  remember  that  these  people  were  the 
field  hands  and  that  very  few  of  them  had  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  furnishings  of  the  whites  and  there 
was  only  an  occasional  carpenter  among  them. 
Among  the  younger  group  we  find  victrolas,  small 
organs,  sewing  machines,  (Continued  on  page  358) 


The  Wreck  of  the  British  Guilds 

By  ALEXANDER  M.  BING 
HE  National  British  Building  Guild  is     ories  of  group  organization  to  the  test  of  a  practical 


ln  a  Receiver's  hands,  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt.  The  largest  modern  experiment 
in  workers'  control  of  production,  out- 
side  of  Russia,  has  come  to  disaster 
before  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  responsible  heads  of  the  defunct  organization 
attribute  its  insolvency  to  lack  of  capital;  so  do  the 
most  prominent  writers  on  the  Guild  movement. 
Lack  of  capital  was  not,  however,  the  principal 
cause  of  failure.  Had  there  been  unlimited  funds 
at  the  Guild's  disposal,  the  crash  would  have  been 
delayed,  but  would  inevitably  have  come  had  exist- 
ing conditions  continued  to  prevail.  The  collapse 
of  so  conspicuous  an  experiment  in  co-operative  pro- 
duction should  be  thoroughly  studied  to  determine 
the  causes  of  failure,  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
economic  and  social  problems  involved  in  workers' 
control. 

In  order  to  make  recent  events  clear,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  summarize,  briefly,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Guild  was  organized.  We  must  first 
go  back  to  the  British  housing  shortage  which  fol- 
lowed the  war,  and  the  enormous  house  building 
program  undertaken  by  the  English  Government  in 
1919.  It  was  hoped  that  local  authorities,  assisted 
by  National  financing,  would  build  500,000  houses. 
Unusual  difficulties  were  however  encountered.  In 
England  (as  in  America),  there  was  a  shortage 
of  building  mechanics.  In  addition  the  British 
craftsmen  more  or  less  deliberately  slackened  their 
work  and  practiced  "ca  canny."  The  contractors 
and  dealers  in  builders  supplies  formed  combina- 
tions and  "rings."  Handicapped  in  this  manner  the 
industry  was  called  upon  to  construct  a  large  num- 
ber of  industrial  and  commercial  structures  as  well 


experiment.  Two  large  building  guilds  were  formed 
in  the  Spring  of  1920 — one  in  Manchester,  the 
other  in  London.  Though  separate  entities  both 
were  organic  parts  of  the  trade  unions.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  corporations  who  also  constituted 
their  board  of  directors,  were  chosen  by  branches 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Oper- 
atives. Their  purpose  was  to  gain  control  of  con- 
struction work  and  gradually  to  substitute  guild 
socialism  in  the  building  industry  for  the  present 
capitalistic  management.  The  profit  motive  was  to 
be  done  away  with  and  in  its  place  was  to  be  sub- 
stituted the  motive  of  service.  The  workers  re- 
ceived regular  trade  union  wages  to  which  was 
added  the  feature  of  "continuous  pay" — that  is  to 
say,  once  a  worker  started  on  a  particular  job,  he 
was  to  be  paid  continuously,  in  wet  weather,  when 
building  operation  had  to  be  suspended,  as  well  as 
in  fine;  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health.  He  was  not 
to  be  laid  off  because  of  a  shortage  of  building  ma- 
terials. His  continuous  employment  for  that  par- 
ticular building  was  guaranteed  by  the  guild.  Fore- 
men were  elected  by  the  entire  body  of  trade  union- 
ists of  the  district,  and  were  to  be  paid  foremen's 
wages. 

The  Guilds  started  with  practically  no  capital, 
but  they  had  the  political  backing  of  the  unions  and 
of  the  labor  party,  and  it  needed  little  or  no  capital 
to  execute  cost-plus  government  contracts.  The  Co- 
operative Wholesale  was  willing  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terials and  also  to  furnish  a  bond  guaranteeing  the 
execution  of  the  cost-plus  jobs. 


A 


SINGLE'  contract  at  Walthamstow,   London, 
called  for  the  construction  by  the  London  Guild 

of  over  400  houses.     Altogether  government  con- 
as  to  carry  out  the  tremendous  program  of  Govern- 

mrnt   Knncinrr       T      i-i,  L-  i  tracts  were  received  tor  the  building  ot  about  2,000 

housing.      In   the  confusion  which   mevitab  v  ,  •  , 

-    -     -  houses    at   cost-plus,    with    a    compensation    to    the 

and  contractors  went 


ment   housing. 

followed,   profits   of  dealers 

bounding  skyward  and  labor  costs  were  correspond- 
ingly inflated.  It  became  almost  impossible  to 
determine  in  advance  what  a  projected  building 
would  cost.  Contractors  would  therefore  accept 
work  on  a  cost-plus  basis  only  and  prices  continued 
upward  as  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to 
execute  work  amid  an  orgy  of  profit  taking  accom- 


a    compensat'on 
c  /: 

°f  6  ^  CCnt  °f  the  estimated  cost<  ?lus  £f> 
'   '?  C°Ver  continuous   PaV'   amounting   m 
all  to  over  £200,000. 

The  sun  was  indeed  shining  on  this  new  organiza- 
tion. Offices  were  opened  in  various  places,  plant 
purchased,  the  construction  of  a  large  joinery  works 
commenced  by  the  London  Guild,  and  a  campaign 
started  for  a  national  loan.  At  this  juncture  it  was 


n-imprl  K,,  mn*;n         i    j                     rr  •            f  .  starred  ior  a  national  loan,     /vt  tnis  juncture  it  was 

pamed  by  continuously  decreasing  efficiency  ot  labor  i     -j  A  ..                              L     T               J-  -u 

ThP,  decided  to  amalgamate  the  London  Guild  with  the 

I  hese  unusual  conditions  gave  to  several  erouos  of  XT  s       i  ,->   -u     r  m 

•  ,     ,  .,          ,  National  Guild  of  Manchester,  retaining  the  name 

social  philosophers  who  had  been  advocating  work  A     i     • 

,               .                                                         Ins  worK-  ot  the  latter,   and  placing  the  guidance  ot   the  na- 

•   opportun.ty   of  putting  their   the-  tional  body  in  the  hands  of  the  Manchester  group. 


,  . 

ontrol,   an 
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Unfortunately  for  the  new  organization,  the 
:asily  earned  profits  of  cost-plus  work  were  not  to 

ast  very  long.  In  the  summer  of  1921,  a  change 
occurred  in  the  Government's  housing  policy.  Public 
work  was  almost  completely  stopped  and  it  was 
decided  to  entirely  eliminate  cost-plus  contracts. 

jeneral  economic  conditions  were  getting  worse  and 

>rivate  building  also  was  curtailed. 

[  N    :he  period  of  depression  which  followed  con- 

*•   tracts   became   difficult   to   obtain,   and   in   many 

>ranches  of  construction,  unemployment  set  in.   This 

was  the  time  of  strain,  which  many  of  the  well  wish- 

:rs   of  the   new   movement   had    feared.      In   these 

>eriods  of  stress,   many  of  the   weaker  merchants 

and  contractors  go  to  the  wall  and  the  capitalistic 

system  shakes  off  its  less  efficient  members. 

The  Guilds  had  declared  themselves  as  unaltera- 
)ly  opposed  to  "lump  sum"  contracts  as  partaking 
of  the  old  profit  system.  The  new  organization 
was.  however,  soon  forced  to  yield  its  aversion  and 
to  take  contracts  for  definite  amounts.  In  the  short 
three  years  of  its  existence,  over  400  contracts — 
government  and  otherwise — were  undertaken,  ag- 
gregating in  amount  more  than  ten  million  dollars 
and  scattered  all  over  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  building  industry  will 
realize  the  difficulties  which  a  new  untried  organiza- 
tion, inexperienced  in  management,  was  bound  to 
encounter  in  attempting  in  so  short  a  time  so  vast 
a  program,  scattered  over  so  wide  an  area.  Soon 
the  central  office  which  was  financially  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  all  of  the  contracts  of  the  area 
committees  found  itself  short  of  funds;  demands 
For  money  poured  in  on  every  side.  An  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  with  the  ?Sational  Federation 
of  Building  Trade  Operatives  for  a  levy  on  all  of 
its  members  of  one  penny  a  week,  half  of  which 
was  to  go  to  the  Guild  as  a  loan.  This  was  expected 
to  yield  £40.000  per  year  to  augment  the  Guild's 
capital.  Only  £  I  2. ooo  was  however  received.  The 
effort  by  the  Guild  to  raise  a  national  loan,  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  general  community,  was  an  al- 
most complete  failure.  Only  in  the  beginning  had 
very  much  been  received,  and  then  principally  by  the 
Guild  of  London. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties,  lump  sum  contracts 
were  harder  to  finance  than  cost-plus.  The  latter 
involved  almost  no  financial  risk.  The  Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale  had  therefore  not  hesitated  to 
guarantee  cost-plus  government  contracts.  They 
were,  however,  absolutely  unwilling  to  underwrite 
lump  sum  contracts  involving  as  they  did  all  the  risks 
of  a  hazardous  business,  operating  in  a  most  difficult 
time  and  directed  by  untrained  executives.  Another 
disadvantage  to  the  Guild  of  the  lump  sum  contract 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  for  the 
owner,  in  this  form  of  contract,  to  retain  until  com- 


pletion, a  substantial  part  of  the  cost,  in  order  to 
guarantee  fulfilment  of  the  contract. 

The  Guild  found  itself  more  and  more  short  of 
money.  To  be  sure  it  had  earned  enormous  fees  on 
its  initial  cost-plus  contracts,  stated  to  have  amount- 
ed to  as  much  as  £240,000.  Out  of  this,  however, 
had  to  come  office  expenses  and  cost  of  plant,  pur- 
chased at  the  top  of  the  market,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuous pay  (which  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
about  half  of  the  allowed  amount,  or  about  £40,- 
ooo).  When  all  was  said  and  done,  a  very  com- 
fortable sum  should  have  been  left  over  from  this 
source,  as  working  capital.  In  addition,  there  was 
the  loan  from  the  Federation,  the  proceeds  of  the 
national  loan  and  very  substantial  advances  from 
the  Co-operative  as  well  as  from  Barclay's  Bank. 
The  Guild  also  enjoyed  a  fair  credit  with  material 
men. 

But  for  reasons  which  will  soon  become  plainer, 
all  these  funds  had  been  exhausted.  The  banks 
refused  further  loans;  material  dealers  clamored 
for  payment;  the  Federation  could,  or  would,  make 
no  further  advances.  The  demands  on  the  central  or- 
ganization from  its  local  committees  for  funds  were 
far  in  excess  of  the  amounts  which  were  being  real- 
ized on  contracts.  These  demands  became  impossi- 
ble to  meet  and  a  receiver  was  appointed.  Even  at 
this  time,  the  national  body  considered  itself  finan- 
cially solvent,  and  merely  unable  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary ready  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  hope- 
lessly involved  and  should  probably  have  closed  its 
doors  six  months  earlier. 

The  receivership  has  laid  bare  an  amazing  condi- 
tion of  inefficiency  and  mismanagement.  In  the  first 
place  the  plan  of  organization  was  lamentably  weak. 
1  he  central  organization  was  made  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  all  of  the  many  area  committees,  but 
had  little  control  over  their  actions.  The  local  com- 
mittees were  elected  by  the  labor  unions  of  each 
area.  They  consisted  mainly  of  men  who  were 
Guild  enthusiasts  or  were  influential  in  their  local 
unions  but  who  had  little  or  no  executive  experience. 

HPO  these  committees,  scattered  all  over  England, 
•«•  Scotland  and  Wales,  was  entrusted  the  execution 
of  the  four  hundred  odd  Guild  contracts.  In  many 
cases  workers  were  chosen  as  foremen,  who  had 
never  before  had  charge  of  men.  To  supervise  this 
new  organization,  carrying  out  so  extensive  a  con- 
struction program,  the  central  office  had  only  a  few 
men,  inexperienced  for  the  most  part,  and  much  of 
whose  time  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  soliciting 
for  new  work  rather  than  supervising  the  old.  Even 
in  regard  to  the  taking  of  contracts,  a  most  un- 
satisfactory condition  seems  to  have  existed.  Some 
of  the  estimating  was  done  by  the  local  committees, 
unchecked  by  the  central  organization.  In  their 
eagerness  to  keep  busy,  these  committees,  with  little 
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or  no  experience  in  estimating  took  work  at  absurd-  the  men  employed  by  private  contractors  increased 

ly  low  figures.     In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  central  their  efficiency,  and  the  costs  of  these  contractors 

body  had  no  knowledge  of  the  execution  by  local  appear  to  have  been  lower  than  those  of  the  Guild, 

committees  of  contracts  to  which  money  furnished  although    accurate   figures,    even   at   this   date,    are 

by  the  central  organization  was  applied.     Months  difficult  to   obtain.     Toward  the   end,   the  central 

after  the  bankruptcy,  the  receiver  discovered  under-  office  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  costs  were  exceeding 

takings  about  which  nothing  was  previously  known  all  reasonable  limits  and  exerted  pressure  on  local 

by  him  or  by  the  central  office.  committees  to  cut  down  their  working  force.     Eco- 

But  even  more  important  than  bad  contracts  was  nomies  were  affected,  but  too  late  to  influence  the 
their  bad  execution.  When  the  Guilds  were  organ-  final  outcome.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
ized  the  building  market  was  in  a  chaotic  condition,  that  under  the  prevailing  conditions  of  mismanage  - 
and  the  efficiency  of  mechanics  was  extremely  low.  ment,  real  efficiency  had  even  then  been  obtained. 
Fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  new  organization  and  The  success  or  failure  of  local  committees  varied 
in  a  market  in  which  there  was  no  unemployment,  greatly.  It  is  claimed  that  some  have  a  balance  in 
the  Guildsmen  developed,  on  their  first  building  their  favor ;  others  have  incurred  enormous  losses — 
operations,  greater  efficiency  than  was  displayed  by  in  one  or  two  cases  said  to  be  as  large  as  £30,000. 
workers  in  capitalistic  employ.  As  pointed  out  by  Complete  information  is  not  available  and  it  will 
the  writer  in  an  earlier  article,  even  then  their  out-  probably  be  quite  some  time  before  the  affairs  of 
put  did  not  compare  particularly  well  with  that  of  the  Guild  are  wound  up  and  made  public.  But 
American  mechanics.  When,  however,  building  enough  can  be  learned  to  warrant  the  above  state- 
operations  were  curtailed  and  unemployment  set  in,  ments  and  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  hopeless 
the  relative  efficiency  of  Guildsmen  and  their  British  bankruptcy,  with  heavy  losses  to  all  the  Guild's 
fellow  workers  changed.  Spurred  on  by  fear  of  un-  creditors. 

employment,   the  output  of  the  average  mechanic  Out  of  the  wreckage  there  have  emerged  a  num- 

in  the  industry  picked  up  from  its  very  low  level  to  ber  of  small  struggling  Guilds  trying  to  carry  on. 

reasonable  efficiency.    The  output  of  the  Guildsmen  These  consist  largely  of  local  committees  who,  since 

on  the  other  hand  went  down.     The  local  commit-  the  receivership,  have  either  incorporated  as  new 

tees  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  bodies,  or  are  continuing  in  business  without  definite 

of  their  members,   once  unemployment  set   in,   to  legal  status.     They  lack  capital  and  credit  and  it  is 

overman  their  jobs,  and  nothing  is  so  inefficient  as  a  extremely  unlikely  that  they  will  grow  in  the  near 

building  operation  which  is  overmanned.  In  the  vari-  future  to  any  substantial  size.  The  National  Federa- 

ous  stages  of  construction  work  as  each  branch  nears  tion  which  lost  heavily  in  money  and  prestige  in 

completion,  it  is  essential,  if  efficiency  is  to  be  main-  the  failure  of  the  National  Guild,  is  for  the  time, 

iained,  that  the  men,  who  are  not  needed,  be  laid  at  least,  done  with  the  new  movement.     Support  has 

off.    Not  only  was  this  not  done,  but  large  numbers  come  from  some  of  the  local  unions,  probably  as  the 

of  unnecessary  men  were,  in  many  places,  put  on  the  result  of  the  continued  enthusiasm  of  small  scattered 

Guild's  payroll.     A  mechanic  influential  in  his  local  groups,  who  attribute  failure  to  the  mismanagement 

union  would  apply  for  work.     He  might  be  told  of  the  central  office  rather  than  to  weakness  in  their 

that  the  Guild  had  all  the  men  it  could  properly  own  locality  or  to  any  fault  with  Guild  theory, 
use.     He  was  out  of  a  job,  however,   and  would 

insist  on  being  employed.    The  ensuing  difficulty  of  A     NEW  company— "Guild  Housing  Limited"— 

a    democratically   elected    foreman    and    committee  **  has  also  been  formed  by  Malcolm  Sparkes   the 

can  easily  be  understood.    Apparently  in  most  local-  organizer  of  the  original  Guild  of  Builders  London 

the    committees    were    unable    to    resist    this  Differences    of    opinion    had    developed    between 

pressure.  Sparkes  and  the  managers  of  the  national  organiza- 

Lnen  too,  as  a  job  approached  completion,  with  tion;  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  discharged     Of  the 

no  other  work  in  sight,  the  men  made  the  old  work  devotion  of  Sparkes  to  the  movement;  of  his  high 

stretch  on  and  on      This  was  a  two-fold  evil.     It  idealism  and  his  ability  as  a  propagandist,  there  can 

added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  old  contract,  and  it  be  no  doubt.      It  was  charged,   however,   that  he 

tended  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  local  commit-  lacked  managerial   ability.     This  charge  does  not 

tee  for  new  work,  leading  them  to  bid  too  low  and  seem  to   have   been   proven   and   although   the   in- 

mevitably  resulting  m  losses  cumbents  of  most  other  important  Guil|        ;tions 

When  the  Guilds  first  undertook  cost-plus  build-  suffered  from  this  shortcoming,  he  was  singled  out 

ing  for  the  government,  their  labor  costs  are  said  and  dismissed,   and,  through  his  early  elimination 

to  have  been  forty  percent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  was  not  involved  in  the  final  catastrophe 

house.      This  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  Unlike  the  old  Guilds  and  the  surviving  area  com- 

the  high  point  of  60  percent;  then  it  dropped  to  mittees,  Mr.  Sparkes'  company  has  no  organic  con- 

55  percent  and  remained  there.    During  this  period,  nection   with   the   building   trade   unions       This    is 
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contrary  to  British  Guild  theory  and  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  new  organization  for  representa- 
tion of  the  unions  when  they  are  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege.  Only  union  members  are 
eligible  for  employment.  In  his  constitution,  or 
"rules,"  he  has  endeavored  to  correct  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  defunct  national  body.  The  most  im- 
portant point  of  departure  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  idea  of  a  central  organization  legally  re- 
sponsible for  the  entire  movement.  As  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Sparkes  had  been  opposed  to  this  scheme 
of  organization.  He  favors  as  many  separate  in- 
dependent Guilds  as  there  are  groups  of  people 
ready  to  form  them.  He  would  give  the  movement 
the  benefit  of  individual  initiative  and  skill  and  have 
the  success  or  failure  of  each  local  Guild  depend 
upon  the  energy,  ability  and  devotion  of  the  particu- 
lar group  who  compose  it.  Success  in  one  place 
would  not  be  spoiled  by  failure  elsewhere.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  a  central  Federation  to  be 
a  clearing  house  for  statistics  and  to  act  as  purchas- 
ing agent,  insurance  company  and  manufacturer  of 
builders'  supplies.  Mr.  Sparkes'  idea  is  that  such 
a  central  organization  would  be  owned  by  the  sepa- 
rate Guild  contractors,  instead  of  owning  them. 

Guild  Housing  Limited,  has  a  capital  of  about  ten 
thousand  pounds,  a  well  equipped  joinery  works, 
and  has  business  on  hand  amounting  to  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds.  This,  however,  is  not  enough  to 
properly  support  the  overhead  expenses  which  the 
office  and  works  entail,  and  because  of  keen  competi- 
tion, a  sufficient  number  of  profitable  contracts  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  Mr.  Sparkes  is  therefore  con- 
sidering the  development,  under  lease,  of  an  estate 
of  thirty  acres  on  which  to  build  houses  on  order  or 
speculation.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  new 
company  has  neither  enough  capital  nor  experience 
to  branch  out  in  what  amounts  to  another  new  and 
hazardous  business — estate  sub-division  and  deve- 
lopment. To  do  so  would  be  merely  repeating  one 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  older  Guild — that  of  expand- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  either  financial  resources 
or  managerial  skill  warrent. 

UCH  more  important,  however,  than  this  brief 
history  of  Guild  experience,  is  a  consideration 
of  the  lessons  which  can  be  learned  from  it.  To  what 
extent  should  the  recent  failure  be  ascribed  to  faulty 
organization  and  mismanagement?  To  what  extent 
to  weaknesses  inherent  in  Guild  theory?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  good  business  management  was 
rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Guild.  Rigid  control  over  the 
making  of  contracts  and  constant  and  efficient  super- 
vision of  the  work  in  the  field,  might  have  offset 
these  weaknesses.  But  in  a  democratically  controlled 
body,  discipline  was  not  easily  obtained.  The  Board 
of  Directors  were  trade  union  officials  with  no  busi- 


ness experience  or  ability.  S.  G.  Hobson,  the  sec- 
retary, to  whom  was  entrusted  the  management  of 
affairs,  lacked  a  knowledge  of  the  industry  sufficient 
to  justify  placing  this  responsibility  in  his  hands. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  personal  charm  and  of  con- 
siderable ability  as  an  orator  and  a  writer.  But 
these  qualities,  however,  were  of  little  help  in  the 
management  of  a  huge  business  enterprise. 

T  TNLIKE  the  group  of  American  trade  unionists, 
V^  who  have  made  so  auspicious  a  start  in  the 
banking  business  by  placing  the  management  in  the 
hands  of  trained  bankers,  the  British  building  trades- 
men did  not  seem  to  realize  the  value  of  technical 
knowledge  and  executive  experience.  They  also  un- 
derestimated the  value  of  proper  clerical  assistance. 
This  is  an  error  into  which  trade  unionists  are  pecul- 
iarly likely  to  fall.  The  Manchester  office  was  ab- 
surdly undermanned.  Those  in  control  seemed  not  to 
understand  that  the  man  who  simply  sat  on  his  chair 
in  an  office  preparing  accounts  or  whose  principal 
task  was  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  figures  to  see  if 
they  spelled  efficiency  or  the  reverse,  may  be  much 
more  important  to  the  financial  success  of  the  enter- 
prise than  half  a  dozen  men  who  were  actually  lay- 
ing bricks  or  nailing  on  shingles.  They  did  not  suf- 
ficiently realize  that  every  mechanic,  no  matter  how 
skillful,  will  not  necessarily  make  a  good  foreman 
or  superintendent;  that  independence,  training  and 
experience  are  needed  for  both  these  jobs  and  that 
proper  superintendence  is  absolutely  essential  to 
success.  No  expansion  should  have  been  permitted 
before  a  central  organization  was  developed  capa- 
ble of  seeing  that  efficiency  prevailed  at  every  point. 

The  short-comings  which  have  been  described 
above,  are  not  necessarily  incident  to  workers'  con- 
trol. They  are,  however,  weaknesses  to  which  it  is 
peculiarly  liable.  A  democratic  election  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  best  way  to  choose  an  executive — 
certainly  not  until  the  members  of  the  electorate  are 
educated  up  to  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  and  realize  how  essential  supervision  and 
executive  direction  are.  More  important  still,  all 
personal  considerations  must  be  subordinated  when 
the  choice  of  foremen  and  executives  is  made.  Until 
the  individual  is  willing  to  subordinate  personal 
considerations  and  his  own  immediate  advantage  for 
the  sake  of  ultimate  group  success,  there  is  very  little 
hope  for  the  prosperity  of  democratic  production. 

This  was  illustrated  nowhere  more  plainly  than 
in  the  overmanning  of  jobs.  A  given  individual  is  out 
of  work.  His  immediate  advantaage  is  served  by 
forcing  himself  upon  a  job  which  is  already  served 
by  all  the  men  it  needs.  For  the  foreman  too,  the 
path  of  least  resistance  is  to  satisfy  his  constituent 
in  the  union  by  keeping  him  employed,  although  his 
services  are  not  really  needed.  Such  a  course,  how- 
ever, spells  speedy  ruin.  (Continued  on  page  355) 
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NEW  YEAR'S  EVE  marks  the  twenty-first  birthday 
of  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Department— 
the   first    municipal    department    which    recognized 
•  that  the  multiple  dwelling  of  our  modern  cities  is  a 
problem  in  itself  and  centered  powers  which  hitherto  had 
been   scattered   through  building,   health,   and   fire  bureaus. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest  was  New  York's  first  tenement  house 
commissioner,  Lawrence  Veiller  his  assistant.  The  Tenement 
House  Committee  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society  whose  work  on  its  own  and  subsequently  through 
Governor  Roosevelt's  State  Commission  lead  to  the  passage 
of  the  New  York  tenement  house  law,  is  arranging  a  meeting 
at  the  Town  Hall  in  New  York  in  late  January,  to  celebrate 
the   department  coming  of  age. 


IS    the    Children's    Bureau    a    professional    and    scientific- 
agency?     Is  it  of  major  importance  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment?    Is  it  to  be  allowed  to  pay  salaries  adequate 
to  secure  well  qualified  and  efficient  service?     If  so — and 
those  who   know   its   work   would   answer  with   a    ringing 
affirmative — its    friends    have    need    to    speak    clearly    and 
quickly  if  its  full  usefulness  is  to  be  preserved. 

Positions  in  the  federal  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  "classified"  by  the  Personnel  Classification 
Board,  more  or  less  in  compliance  with  a  law  passed  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  On  the  basis 
of  these  classifications  salaries  have  been  allocated  in  the 
executive  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1924-5,  which  is  now 
before  Congress  for  approval.  If  it  is  passed  unchanged, 
the  Children's  Bureau  will  be  materially  handicapped. 


THE  law  set  up  five  "services"  into  which  all  federal 
jobs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  to  be  fitted :  pro- 
fessional and  scientific ;  sub-professional ;  clerical,  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal;  custodial;  and  clerical-mechanical. 
A  devious  line  has  been  drawn  between  the  professional  and 
non-professional  groups  in  various  spheres  of  government 
service.  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  nobody  is  "pro- 
fessional or  scientific"  except  a  document  clerk  who  happens 
to  be  an  M.D.  and  gives  first  aid  to  the  office  staff.  The 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  chief  economist 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  are  all  "clerical,  administrative  and  fiscal." 
In  the  Children's  Bureau  again  only  the  director  and  seven 
members  of  the  staff  whose  duties  require  them  to  be 
doctors  of  medicine  are  given  professional  status ;  the  rank- 
ing assistant  and  the  directors  and  staffs  of  the  research 
divisions  dealing  with  industry,  social  service,  statistics  and 
special  studies  are  "C.  A.  F." 

The  director  of  the  industrial  division,  to  take  a  single 


example  from  the  Children's  Bureau,  is  a  college  graduate 
with  two  years'  of  graduate  university  work  and  ten  years' 
professional  experience.  During  the  past  year  she  has  been 
organizing  and  directing  studies  of  state  child  labor  laws, 
the  trend  of  child  labor,  child  labor  in  Georgia  (including 
special  inspections  in  textile  mills),  the  child  on  the  farm, 
children  in  street  trades,  and  work  opportunities  for  sub- 
normal minors.  And  the  official  estimate  of  her  status  gives 
her  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  chief  clerk! 


IT  happens  that  this  job  of  reclassification  lias  been  con- 
trolled largely  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  In 
the  summer  of  1922  the  assistant  director  of  that  Bureau 
testified  before  a  congressional  committee  on  this  very  ques- 
tion of  defining  professional  and  scientific  work.  Speaking 
of  an  earlier  version  of  the  reclassification  act,  he  said : 

"This  bill  goes  on  to  enumerate  38  occupations,  or  sciences, 
or  callings,  positions  in  which  'shall  be  regarded'  as  in  the 
professional  and  scientific  service.  The  list  includes  the 
three  learned  professions  recognized  by  the  dictionary:  law, 
medicine,  and  theology.  .  .  .  The  list  also  includes  a  num- 
ber of  difficult  and  technical  sciences  which  doubtless  de- 
serve a  ranking  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  three 
learned  professions.  Among  those  might  be  mentioned 
architecture,  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  engineering, 
geology,  physics,  and  veterinary  science.  But  all  dignity 
and  importance  which  would  attach  to  a  list  constituted  of 
these  professions  and  sciences  vanishes  by  reason  of  the 
incorporation  of  a  number  of  occupations  which  have  no 
professional  or  scientific  status  whatsoever  except  such  as 
is  here  to  be  conveyed  by  legislative  provision. 

"A  number  of  them  are  included  which  do  not  represent 
occupations  or  callings  in  any  sense,  but  merely  branches 
of  academic  or  practical  study.  Agricultural  economics,  his- 
tory, library  science,  mathematics,  economics,  political  science, 
soial  economics,  and  statistics  are  not  professions.  Fre- 
quently, if  not  usually,  they  are  simply  studies,  in  which 
professional  men,  scientists,  and  practical  administrators 
must  attain  a  certain  proficiency — as  is  illustrated  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  relation  of  mathematics  to  civil  engineering 
—but,  except  in  a  very  limited  scholastic  field,  they  never 
represent  vocations  or  callings. 

"Worse  than  this  the  list  includes  items  which  represent 
merely  duties  to  be  performed.  .  .  .  Editing  is  a  task  for 
which  any  person  acquainted  with  the  fundamentals  of 
rhetoric  and  composition  is  adequately  fitted,  so  far  as  he 
can  be  fitted  by  education  .  .  ." 

The  type  of  mind  which  considers  that  veterinary  science 
would  lose  dignity  by  being  classified  with  social  economics 
and  statistics  would  hardly  be  expected  to  recognize  the 
scientific  character  of  a  child  welfare  research.  Small 
wonder  that  the  classification  schedules  read  as  if  the  Board 
had  firmly  resolved  to  put  down  these  here  upstart  pro- 
fessions once  and  for  all. 
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Salaries  throughout  the  Bureau  have  been  scaled  to 
the  compass  of  a  "small  professional  or  scientific  organ- 
ization." Now  it  is  true  that  if  you  count  noses,  the 
Children's  Bureau  with  about  150  employes  does  not  rank 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  with  2,OOO.  But  you  would 
hardly  expect  to  differentiate  between  a  "major"  bureau  and 
a  "small"  one  on  that  basis  alone.  Since  the  law  makes 
no  specific  distinction,  the  classification  staff  had  to  use 
rule  of  thumb  methods,  and  the  thumb  seems  to  have  worked 
against  the  Bureau.  It  is  actually  handling  more  money 
(about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year)  than  tne  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  or  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Yet  the  chief  executives  of  all  these 
bodies  are  a  full  salary  grade  higher  than  the  director  of 
the  Children's  Bureau.  The  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
ranks  with  the  apiculturist  in  charge  of  bee  culture  in- 
vestigations and  the  chief  of  the  tick  eradication  division 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry! 

This  salary  differential  is  of  course  carried  clear  down  the 
line.  Most  of  the  division  heads  in  charge  of  separate 
research  departments,  for  example,  fall  in  the  $3,000-3,600 
class.  It  happens  that  three  of  them,  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  offered  seven  executive  or  university  positions 
ranging  in  salary  from  $4.000  to  $7,500.  Their  present 
salaries  are  not  actually  lowered,  but  are  frozen  at  the 
present  level.  The  minimum  salary  for  their  grade — at 
which,  according  to  the  law,  all  new  appointments  must 
be  made,  is  $3,000.  Suppose  they  leave  the  Bureau ;  what 
hope  is  there  that  their  places  can  be  suitably  filled  at  that 
figure? 


THE  issue  is  not  merely  one  of  terminology,  nor  of  a 
few   hundred   dollars   on   individual   salaries.      Morale 
suffers  when  professional  work  is  unrecognized  and  un- 
derpaid.    Social  work  is  a  fighting  profession  at  best;    pres- 
tige and  status  are  indispensable  assets  in  every  contact  with 
official  Washington  and   the  state  governments.     Whether 
the  ratings  given  the  Children's  Bureau  show  stupidity  or 
malice,  or  both,  they  should  be  revised. 

The  way  to  get  them  revised,  probably,  is  for  friends 
of  the  Bureau  everywhere  to  express  themselves  promptly 
and  forcibly  to  their  representatives  in  Congress.  That  is 
a  bad  way  to  accomplish  a  desirable  end,  because  the  whole 
reclassification  idea  is  aimed  at  strengthening  the  scientific 
operation  of  the  civil  sen-ice,  and  minimizing  political  inter- 
ference. The  Personnel  Classification  Board  has  "bungled  its 
job — or  worse.  It  should  be  set  straight,  or  abolished.  The 
story  is  too  long  to  tell  here :  it  will  be  taken  up  in  Survey 
Midmonthly  for  January.  But  the  immediate  necessity  is 
to  give  the  Children's  Bureau  its  chance  to  do  maximum 
service ;  the  next  is  to  work  for  an  intelligent  reclassifica- 
tion of  the  entire  force  of  federal  workers. 


IN    his  vivid  account  of  the  significant  evolution  of  col- 
lective bargaining  symbolized  by   B  &  O   Engine   1003 
(p.  311),  Mr.  Beyer  gives  appropriate  credit  to  Presi- 
dent Johnston  of  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  to  the 
local  executives  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workmen  who 
have  transformed  the  repair  shop  at  Glenwood.     To  manv 
of  us  who  have  followed  the   author's  career,   his  part  in 


transforming  the  dream  of  cooperation  into  an  economically 
sound  reality  is  not  the  least  significant  item  in  that  evolu- 
tion. 

As  B  &  O  Engine  1003  symbolizes  the  new  spirit  in  labor 
relations  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  so  Mr.  Beyer 
himself  symbolizes  the  advent  of  a  new  spirit  among  the 
engineering  technicians  toward  organized  labor,  and  the 
possibilities  latent  in  collective  bargaining.  By  profession 
he  is  a  mechanical  engineer,  having  graduated  from  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1907.  After  serving  an  appre- 
ticeship  as  machinist,  draughtsman  and  engineer  with  the 
E.  W.  Bliss  Company  of  Brooklyn,  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  he  became 
special  motive  power  engineer  of  the  Maintenance  of  Equip- 
ment Department  of  the  Erie  and  later  served  as  General 
Foreman  of  one  of  the  Rock  Island's  district  repair  shops. 
In  1916,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  take  charge  of  the  railroad  engineering  experi- 
ment work  and  the  locomotive  testing  laboratory  in  its 
Engineering  Experiment  Station.  When  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  he  participated  in  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  established 
at  Urbana.  Later  in  1917,  he  was  called  into  the  sen-ice  of 
the  Army  with  the  rank  of  captain  to  organize  and  train 
technical  personnel  for  railway  and  heavy  artillary  main- 
tenance, and  eventually  to  direct  all  technical  training  of 
ordnance  personnel. 

The  present  significant  phase  of  his  professional  work, 
that  of  engineering  counsel  to  the  shopcraft  unions  and  other 
labor  organizations,  began  when  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
Secretary  Baker  designated  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Arsenal 
Orders  Section  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Department  which 
had  been  created  at  the  request  of  the  organized  employees 
of  the  arsenals.  These  men  had  built  up  a  fine  esprit  de 
corps  during  the  war;  they  were  anxious  to  continue  in 
the  sen-ice  after  the  armistice.  They  appealed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  needed 
by  all  governmental  departments  in  order  to  stabilize  em- 
ployment and  to  increase  the  productive  efficiency  of  the 
arsenals.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  enter- 
prise that  Mr.  Beyer  was  imbued  with  his  deep  conviction 
that  the  trade  unions  are  eager  to  cooperate  in  production 
if  given  a  reasonable  chance.  Having  by  his  faith  won 
the  faith  of  the  men,  he  has  devoted  practically  all  his 
time  since  as  consulting  engineer  to  the  unions  representing 
the  skilled  crafts  in  the  government  sen-ice,  especially  in 
the  arsenals  and  the  navy  yards,  to  unions  of  railroad  work- 
ers, and  others.  He  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Labor 
Bureau,  Inc.  In  behalf  of  the  unions,  he  has  advised  with 
members  and  committees  of  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  Hull  Bill,  whose  object  is  to  provide  for  all  manu- 
facturing units  in  the  government  the  opportunities  originally 
sought  by  the  arsenal  employes.  His  recent  analysis  of 
"Government  Work  in  Government  Plants"  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  as  a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  During 
1919,  Mr.  Beyer  acted  with  the  sixteen  railroad  labor 
unions  brotherhood  and  those  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  devising  a  program  of  intensive  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 
The  termination  of  federal  control  put  an  end  to  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  now  reemerged  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
in  whose  equipment  maintenances  department  Mr.  Beyer  is 
the  technical  representative  of  the  employes. 

This  record  would  seem  to  show  that  the  alliance  of 
the  mechanical  engineer  with  organized  labor  has  not  been 
the  least  among  the  forces  responsible  for  the  auspicious 
developments  in  the  relations  between  management  and  men 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Incidentally    it    is   a    happy    forecast    of    the   time   when 
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organized  labor  everywhere  will  call  to  its  aid  the  trained 
technicians  and  executives,  and  when  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions see  themselves  as  part  of  the  great  labor  movement. 


AT  the  time  of  his  death,  the  author  of  the  New 
Democracy,  which  did  so  much  to  carry  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  work  into  the  main  stream  of  public 
discussion,  was  working  on  a  book  which  he  had  tentatively 
named  The  Concert  of  the  Classes.  Instead  of  disregarding 
the  existence  of  economic  and  social  classes  in  America, 
Walter  E.  Weyl  had  set  out  to  discover  the  vital  functions 
which  the  various  groups  performed,  and  their  common 
interest  as  citizens  of  our  commonwealth,  as  a  basis  for 
concert.  His  approach  was  that  of  the  inductive  scientist 
rather  than  that  of  the  traditional  metaphysician. 

This  idea  of  concert  through  objective  research  is  fortun- 
ately making  headway.  In  New  York  The  Economic 
Foundation  has  just  been  organized  to  find  stable  support 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  whose  work 
on  the  amount  and  distribution  of  Income  in  the  United 
States  and  on  Business  Cycles  has  blazed  new  trails  of 
scientific  illumination  in  a  realm  hitherto  beclouded  by 
guess-work  and  forensic  passion.  The  directorate  of  the 
bureau  is  expressive  of  the  idea  of  concert.  It  contains 
bankers,  big  business  men,  a  representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  conservative  labor  leaders,  so- 
cialists, economic  fundamentalists  and  economic  modernists. 
In  Chicago,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company,  through  its 
president,  Julius  Rosenwald,  has  established  the  Sears  Agri- 
culture Foundation  to  extend  the  idea  of  concert  through 
research  to  the  relations  between  farmers  and  industry,  be- 
tween farmers  and  the  consumers.  The  Federation  will 
"cover  the  country  with  a  force  of  economists  and  statisticians 
with  the  object  of  securing  data  that  will  clear  up  questions 
involved  in  the  farmer's  disposal  of  his  goods  at  a  profit." 

The  work  of  these  two  organizations  is  complementary. 
Together  they  represent  the  entire  range  of  economic  activ- 
ities upon  which  our  social  stratification  is  based.  It  is 
through  such  high-minded  research  under  non-sectarian 
auspices  that  the  hope  for  an  effective  concert  of  classes  in 
the  common  interest  finds  new  promise  of  realization. 


nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  but  the  twenty  cents  a  day  of  the 
government  unemployment  doles.  Some  reports  have  it  that 
twenty  millions  of  the  industrial  and  professional  classes  have 
not  the  means  of  getting  food.  (Five  millions  are  children.) 
But  even  in  this  complicated  wreckage  of  the  economic 
life  of  a  nation,  a  persistent  attempt  has  been  made  to  fill 
the  growing  needs,  as  cabled  reports  to  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Relief  of  German  children  show.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  are  being  sent  from  the 
cities  for  five  months  with  country  families.  More  than 
40,000  tons  of  foodstuffs,  given  by  the  farmers  and  carried 
freight-free  by  the  railroads,  are  hauled  from  country  to  city 
each  month.  The  banks  and  several  of  the  industries  where 
there  is  some  employment — chemical,  textile, — are  giving 
large  amounts  from  salaries.  In  Gelsenkirchen,  the  employed 
are  supporting  the  unemployed  with  a  half  million  gold 
marks  a  month.  The  towns  support  half  of  all  the  suffering 
people  with  money  and  food,  and  the  government  is  collecting 
a  special  tax  from  the  rich  for  feeding  children,  from  which 
two  and  a  half  million  gold  marks  already  has  been  spent 
for  food.  This  source  will  provide  sugar  and  flour  for  five 
hundred  thousand  children  for  the  next  five  months. 

From  private  correspondence  we  learn  that  in  Berlin 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Alice  Salomon  (who  attended 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Washington), 
all  the  relief  groups  have  joined  together  to  promote  Neigh- 
borhood Guilds,  bringing  together  all  classes  and  creeds  to 
pool  their  slender  resources  to  help  each  other.  They  will 
seek  out  the  old  and  sick  and  the  overburdened  mothers  in 
their  own  streets  and  apartment  houses.  Families  whose 
rooms  have  warmth  and  light  are  inviting  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors  to  pass  the  cold  dark  evenings  with  them.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Guilds  are  working  together  to  plan  ways  in 
which  the  young  people  can  spend  their  enforced  leisure  in 
occupations  or  study  which  may  prove  useful  to  them  in 
more  normal  times.  The  Berlin  Bourse  has  promised  $10,- 
ooo  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  food  and  coal ;  it  is  hoped 
that  common  effort  can  salvage  enough  of  enthusiasm  and 
material  resource  from  the  pervading  despondent  misery  to 
make  possible  the  re-opening  of  some  of  the  soup  kitchens. 
Berlin's  life  as  a  city  is  at  a  standstill.  Its  more  hopeful 
and  constructive  citizens  are  working  desperately  to  rebuild 
community  existence  in  it  as  a  series  of  1200  villages. 


WHAT  are  the  Germans  doing  to  help  themselves? 
On  the  answer  to  this  question  hangs  the  attitude 
of  thousands  of  fair-minded  Americans,  perplexed 
by  the  conflicting  stories  of  misery  and  luxury,  by  statistics 
of   millions  of   starving  children   and   millions   of   hoarded 
marks.     On  the  answer  to  this  hangs  their  attitude  toward 
the   raising   of   voluntary   relief    funds,   or   a   congressional 
grant  of  credit  as  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  famine. 

There  is  food  in  Germany — in  the  country.  It  can  be 
obtained  if  you  can  barter  with  the  farmer,  exchanging  solid 
furniture  or  jewels  for  his  potatoes.  Naturally  he  is  un- 
willing to  part  with  it  for  the  worthless  currency.  But 
even  in  normal  times  Germany  has  had  to  import  food,  and 
now  she  must  import  largely,  according  to  Secretary  Hoover's 
report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  even  if 
domestic  distribution  can  be  re-established.  With 'the  col- 
lapse of  the  currency  and  the  widening  circles  of  unemploy- 
ment that  possibility,  without  outside  assistance,  is  remote. 
Millions  of  the  workers  in  the  cities  and  in  industrial  districts 
have  no  work  at  all,  or  work  for  only  two  or  three  days  a 
week.  When  there  is  food  in  the  marketplace,  they  have 


MANY  significant  words  and  few  significant  acts — 
this  appears  to  sum  up  the  meeting  of  Secretary 
Work's  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  at  Washington  on  December  12  and  13.  The  dis- 
cussions revolved  about  four  main  topics  about  which  there 
were  differences,  and  a  fifth  on  which  there  was  unanimity. 
Fins  last  was  Indian  health.  Secretary  Work  announced 
that  he  had  requested  the  National  Health  Council  to  make 
a  study  of  Indian  health  conditions  and  the  Committee  added 
its  endorsement  to  the  Secretary's  request.  Further,  follow- 
ing his  suggestion,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  re- 
quested for  trachoma  work  among  Indians. 

The  legal  status  of  Indians  and  the  organization  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  were  voluminously  discussed.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  that  Indian  tribes  should  have  the  right  to 
present  their  cases  in  the  courts  of  claims  and  other  courts. 
A  resolution  recommending  that  individual  Indians  be  per- 
mitted to  intervene  legally,  to  bring  the  handling  of  their 
own  trust  funds  and  personal  liberties  before  the  courts  for 
review,  was  tabled. 

The  Committee  tabled  also  a  resolution  advocating  citizen- 
ship for  Indians.  This  action  was  partly  due  to  the  difficult? 
of  insuring  that  citizenship  would  not  result  in  the  nullify- 


f  of  guardianship  and  the  premature  taxation  of  Indians. 

he  most  impressive   criticism  of   Indian   Bureau  methods 

me   from  General    Hugh  L.   Scott  and   Dr.   Warren   K. 

[oorehead,  both  of  them  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian 

ommissioners.     General  Scott  insisted   that  centralization 

id  resulted  in  a  straight- jacketing  of  the  field  workers  and 

a  flood  of  inconsequential  details  at  the  Washington  head- 

larters  which  made  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  chiefs 

the   Indian   Service   to   consider   adequately   the   matters 

hich  were  fundamental  and  structural.     Dr.   Moorehead, 

a  brief  paper  of  classic  clearness,  contrasted  our  Indian 

stem  with  the   Canadian,  to  the  embarrassing  advantage 

the  latter. 

The  subject  of  Indian  cultural  and  religious  liberty  drew 

uch  discussion,  but  before  the  session  ended  a  resolution 

id  been  adopted  which,  without  chiding  the  Indian  Com- 

issioner    for   his    famous    religious    ceremonial    order,    ex- 

essed  full  realization  of  the  beauty  and  wholesomeness  of 

e  Indian  tribal  customs  and  the  desirability  of  limiting  any 

scouragement  of  them  to  cases,  which  demonstrably  might 

volve   immoral   or   deteriorating  consequences. 

The  subject  of  Pueblo  land  titles  drew  vigorous  contest. 

e  issue  was   finally   narrowed   to   a  couple  of  mutually 

usive  resolutions.     One  of  these  resolutions,  proposed  by 

ji  Collier,  stated  the  opposition  of  the  committee  to  any 

isure  which  would  predetermine  by  legislative  fiat  any 

stions  of  Pueblo  land  titles  now  pending  before  the  courts. 

E  opposition  proposal,  introduced  by  Margaret  McKittrick 

the  New  Mexico  Association  on  Indian  Affairs,  endorsed 

principles  of  the  "Lenroot  Substitute  Bill."    A  persever- 

effort  by  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Collier's  resolution  failed 

>ersuade  the  majority  that  they  should  take  a  stand  on 

issue,  one  way  or  the  other.     It  was  voted  to  transmit 

conflicting  resolutions  without  comment  to  the  Secretary 

:he  Interior.    This  question,  which  involves  the  principle 

giving  the  Indians  equal  protection  of  the  law,  will  be 

Mi  up  later  in  The  Survey. 

'erhaps  the  discussions  were  more  fruitful  and  significant 
ti  the  resolutions,  many  of  which  had  been  edited  to 
ire  united  action  at  the  expense  of  "having  their  teeth 
.ed."  These  discussions,  continuing  through  five  intense 
ions,  revealed  a  wish  by  most  of  the  members  to  readjust 
r  thinking  toward  a  workable  Indian  program. 


thrill  of  Christmas  in  the  air  deepened   for  most 
of    us    as    the    newspaper    headlines    shouted    that    the 
President  had  pardoned  the  political  prisoners.     Their 
f  crime  was  that  at  a  time  of  national  crisis,  they  differed 
m  the  majority  in  thought  and  speech.     Even  those  who 
!eved  that  such  a  difference  merited  and  required  imprison- 
it  must  feel  that  the  dreary  years  behind  bars  have  more 
n  evened  the  score.     May  they  go  back  to  their  homes 
ind  then-  neighbors  rejoicing  in  the  courage  of  a  President 
3  has  braved  the  rancor  of  the  few  who  still  earn1  the 
erness  of  the  war  years  in  their  hearts! 
iut.  though  at  last  the  federal  jails  contain  no  "politicals," 
job  is  only  half  done.    The  jails    of  seven  states  still  hold 
men  under  the  anti-sedition  acts  passed  in  the  war  period, 
the  release  of  the  federal  prisoners  was  clicked  over  the 
e>.  Idaho  was  experiencing  another  raid.   California  holds 
rlr  a  hundred  radicals  in  jail,  Washington  almost  a  score, 
-oughout  the  country  the  wave  of  intolerance  is  receding, 
with  eddies  and  backwaters  which  challenge  the  efforts 
hose  who  believe  that  the  national  discovery  and  whole- 
•ted  practice  of  the  first  amendment  would  be  an  Amer- 
achievement  of  the  first  order. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  BRITISH 
GUILDS 

(Continued  from  page  351) 

It  was  just  this  attitude,  all  over  the  country,  which  was  one 
of  the  prime  factors  in  bringing  on  bankruptcy.  Most  of  the 
lump  sum  contracts  were  costing  much  too  much  to  execute, 
because  of  labor  inefficiency.  One  of  the  important  lessons 
that  labor  unions  will  have  to  learn  before  they  can  hope  to 
succeed  in  the  control  of  industrial  enterprises  is  that  effi- 
ciency and  a  fair  day's  work  are  essential  to  success,  whether 
the  management  be  that  of  the  workers  or  of  capital. 

A  rather  extreme  illustration  on  individual  and  group 
shortsightedness  occurred  in  one  locality  in  which  the  entire 
labor  force  took  a  holiday  on  full  pay  during  racing  week. 
This  one  little  spree  in  an  inconspicuous  place  (Stockton) 
cost  the  Guild — twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Nor  were  most  of  the  British  building  tradesmen  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  new  idea.  The  men  working  for 
the  Guilds  received  continuous  pay  and  were  therefore  in 
a  preferred  position.  The  average  mechanic  employed  in 
private  work  did  not  see  why  he  should  contribute  to  a  fund 
to  help  the  Guilds,  from  which  he  was  getting  no  immediate 
advantage.  He  was  either  unable  to  see  the  ultimate 
benefit,  or  if  he  saw  it,  to  make  present  sacrifices  for 
future  gain. 

And  so  the  British  Building  Guild  has  given  one  more 
demonstration  of  the  difficulties  of  workers'  control.  The 
evils  it  sought  to  abolish  are  still  present.  The  seasonal  char- 
acter of  the  industry;  the  loss  of  pay  to  the  individual 
worker  because  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
shortage  of  building  materials,  still  prevail.  It  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  the  industry  which  can,  and  some  day  no  doubt, 
will  be  cured.  Better  management  will  reduce  the  time 
of  actual  idleness  and  the  cost  of  inevitable  losses  of  time 
will  be  more  wisely  distributed.  Although  the  Guilds  failed 
to  cure  this  evil,  they  directed  attention  to  it  in  a  manner 
which  will  undoubtedly  help  toward  its  ultimate  elimina- 
tion. In  regard  also  to  the  substitution  in  industry  of  other 
motives  than  that  of  profit  making,  the  demonstration  of 
the  Guilds  may  prove  helpful.  Those  who  previously  be- 
lieved that  this  motive  was  an  unworthy  one  and  that  it 
was  inadequate  to  produce  the  best  results  are  still  of  that 
opinion.  The  British  experience,  though  it  has  by  no  means 
shown  the  impossibility  of  substituting  the  motive  of  service, 
has  certainly  shown  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  any 
such  attempt. 

ITie  history  of  the  Guilds  has  demonstrated  the  folly  of 
trying  to  earn-  on  large  experiments  in  production  without 
adequate  managerial  skill.  If  the  workers  are  going  to 
succeed  in  the  control  of  industry  substantial  numbers  will 
have  to  acquire  the  requisite  experience  and  knowledge  and 
they  will  have  to  be  willing  to  use  this  knowledge,  not  for 
their  own  profit  by  becoming  employers,  but  for  the  common 
good  by  devoting  their  skill  to  manage  experiments  in  work- 
ers' control. 

Ability  in  management  may  perhaps  be  obtained  in  small 
independent  Guilds  such  as  those  which  have  survived  in 
England.  Works  Committees  and  more  widely  distributed 
experience  in  formanship  would  also  help.  In  addition  there 
is  needed  a  better  understanding  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  nature  of  productive  processes  and  of  the  difficulties  of 
successful  management.  It  must  be  apparent  that  the  work- 
ers will  have  to  educate  themselves  in  a  manner  which  here- 
tofore they  have  not  done  if  they  are  to  successfully  manage 
productive  industry  on  a  large  scale  as  was  attempted  by 
the  British  Building  Guilds. 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  ty 

Joseph   K. 


Our  Overlapping  Groups 


EVERY  one  belongs  to  some  group.  Even  Robinson 
Crusoe  lived  in  a  group  world — the  memories  of 
his  former  groups,  the  hopes  of  his  future  groups. 
And  when  Friday  came  he  had  a  real  group. 

In  the  primitive  world  of  scattered  populations,  the  racial 
group  was  usually  a  small  and  homogeneous  affair,  within 
which  the  whole  life  of  the  individual  member  was  prac- 
tically absorbed.  Variety  of  life  or  of  interest  was  regarded 
as  an  evil:  singleness  of  life  and  interest,  the  great  good. 
Of  course,  such  a  group  life  tended  to  nourish  stagnation, 
sameness,  the  sanctity  of  the  folkways,  horror  of  change. 
But  those  were  the  virtues  upon  which  the  gods  smiled. 

Our  experiences  in  the  modern  world  are  vastly  differ- 
ent. The  growth  of  population  has  brought  together  within 
the  same  area  huge  masses  of  peoples,  sometimes  peoples  who 
belong  almost  without  exception  to  the  same  racial  stocks 
and  reverence  the  same  folkways;  sometimes  peoples  who 
come  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  representing  many 
racial  types,  and  yeilding  obeisance  to  as  many  forms  of 
folkways.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other,  the  modern  in- 
dividual lives  in  a  world  that  continuously  calls  him  out 
of  the  singleness  of  his  primitive  group  beginnings  into 
wiJer  and  wider  group  relationships. 

That  is  to  say.  the  modern  individual  belongs  to  many 
groups,  whether  he  will  or  no.  He  is  born  into  a  family; 
he  grows  up  in  more  or  less  of  a  neighborhood ;  he  goes 
to  a  school;  perhaps  to  a  Sunday  School,  or  church:  he 
finds  himself  a  "gang" ;  he  is  absorbed  into  talk  about  poli- 
tics and  gets  himself  a  "party";  he  finally  gets  a  job  and 
becomes  a  member  of  some  "class"  or  vocational  group. 
If  he  goes  to  school  for  a  number  of  years,  he  belongs  to 
some  "class,"  perhaps  to  some  fraternity  or  other  school 
society.  After  school  he  belongs  to  clubs  and  other  social 
groups:  there  is  almost  no  end  to  the  number  of  such 
groups  to  which  the  resident  of  the  modern  city  may  be- 
long. And  if  he  finds  nothing  in  existence  that  suits  his 
taste,  he  will  have  little  trouble  in  convincing  a  few  con- 
genial spirits  to  go  in  with  him  in  organizing  some  group 
which  will  provide  them  the  variations  upon  existent  and 
the  sense  of  personal  importance  demanded  by  all  of  us. 

IF  this  diversification  of  life,  from  the  practically  single 
group  of  the  primitive  world  to  the  almost  unlimited 
groups  of  the  modern  world,  were  the  whole  of  the  story,  it 
were  soon  told.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  story.  Diversification  is,  of  itself,  as  likely 
to  be  destructive  as  to  be  constructive :  it  may  merely  break 
up  old  unities  into  decentralizing  factors.  But  the  s: 
is  not  so  simple.  Civilization  has  developed  by  means  of 
a  paradox:  man  must  escape  from  the  group  without  los- 
ing it.  Humanity  cannot  develop  as  long  as  men  remain 
primitively  within  the  narrow  ranges  of  the  single  group: 
humanity  cannot  advance  if,  in  escaping  from  those  narrow 
limits,  men  lose  all  sense  of  the  group.  Humanity  can 
only  find  its  life  by  losing  it;  but,  also,  it  can  only  lose 


its  old  life  by  finding  a  new  life.     This  is  the  heart  of  I 
plot  in  the  romance  of  humanity. 

And    the   puzzling  character   of   our   modern   world 
nowhere  more  fully  revealed  than  in  the  fact  that  in 
membership    in    thse    modern    groups    is    everywhere 
terminably   tangled.     Two  men   may  belong  to   . 
group,  such  as  a  church,  and  find  themselves  working 
cordial   friends   in   its  interest :    but  one  of   them  may  I 
long  to  the  Republican  party,  the  other  to  the  Demoera 
party,  and  in  politics  they  may  be  bitter  enemies.    Two  bt 
may  belong  to  different  classes   at   school   and  fight  a 
other  locally  at  even,-  turn :  yet.  in  an  inter-school  cool 
they  will  be  friends  "to  the  death."    A  man  may  be  a 
of  a  local  gang,  posing  as  the  untamed  character.     He  n 
be   elected   sheriff  of   his  county   on   this   reputation, 
sheriff,  he  may  be  called  to  arrest  a  member  of  his  old  gai 
and  be  compelled  to  decide  whether  to  stand  by  his  o 
and  degrade  his  office  or  live  up  to  his  new  respc 

These  relationships,  overlapping,  tangled,  interwovi 
are  real.  No  easy  moralizing  can  make  them  unreal 
escape  the  implications  of  their  reality.  These  relations^ 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  moral  and  social  problem 
our  times:  Shall  the  school-boy  belong  to  the  pupil-grc 
and  defy  the  teacher:  or  shall  he  belong  to  the  scho 
group  and  "tattle"  on  his  mates?  Shall  the  worker  bete 
to  the  "industry"  and  "play  safe"  with  the  manageme 
or  shall  he  belong  to  the  union  and  fight  for  the  slo§ 
of  his  group?  These  are  not  academic  questio 
dividuals  answer  them,  one  way  or  the  other,  even-  day 
to  their  moral  growth  or  to  their  moral  detriment! 

These    relationships,    overlapping,    interwoven,    tang} 
show  us  the  real  task  of  intelligence,  today.     Ho\\ 
individual  belong  to  two  antagor.  *  .it  the  sa 

time:  for  example,  to  a  nation  and  to  the  world?     H 
can  one  be  friendly  in  church  to  a  man  one  hates  in  politi 

IN  general,  we  ignore  these  problems  today,  or  deny  th* 
Our  morality  has  taught  us  that  "there  can  be  no  conl 
of  duties";  hence,  we  cheaply  hold  that   all  < 
entanglements"  must  be  due  to  rome  evil  in  our  wills.    C 
logic  has  taught  vis  that  the  world  is  a  "perfect  system 
laws"  which  knows  nothing  but  harmony  in  its  inner  pa 
Hence,  if  we  find  conflicts,  the  fault  is  in  our  minds, 
in  the  world. 

But  this  method  of  dissolving  a  problem  by  a- 
it  cannot  exist  and  ignoring  it  as  non-exi-tent  has  brou| 
the  world  to  moral  and  intellectual  chaos.     Men   live1 
groups,  today,  as  always.    Group  living  nourishes  our  In 
But  in  these  complex  modern  conditions,  our  groi. 
berships  involve  us  in  endless  overlapping*,  contra 
conflicts.     These  overlappings  and  conflicts  are  as  real! 
life,  itself :  they  are.  in  fact,  the  stuff  of  which  life 
perience,  is  made.     The  intellectual  and  moral  proM^n 
the  age  is  how  to  understand  them  and  use  then- 
making  of  the  future  community. 


Our  Social  Institutions 

A  Course  for  High  Schools 


VIII.  Our  Unorganized  World 

r  institutions,  such  as  the  home,  the  school,  the  church 
e  state,  have  organized  large  areas  of  our  community 
.t  not  all  of  it.       Outside  these  lie  many  areas,  some 
,-h  have  scarcely  felt  the  touch  of  organization ;  or, 
•riuch  organization  is  as  yet  fragmentary.     Some  of  these 
^Hyinc  areas  contain  interests  that  are  socially  constructive 
-irable;  others  harbor  interests  that  are  questionable, 
best. 

Recreational  Interests  and  Needs 
What  are  the   effects   o*  modern   speeding   up   processes  in 
y  upon  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  workers?     Are  there 
-reeding  up"  processes   in  modern  life?     What   about 
-  rep   up"   with   the  neighbors  ?     With   the  new   books  ? 
scientific  discoveries? 

physical  fatigue   a   healthy  experience  ?     Always  ?     Is  mental 
ever  desirable?     What  is  the  effect  of  indoor  life,  whether 
schools   or   in    industry,    on   the   human   body?     Does    industry 
•vide  for  the  most  unfatiguing  methods  and  processes  of  work, 
does    it   pay    no    attention    to   such    problems?      Has    industrial 
3  mapemem  done  anything  in  recent  years  toward  elimination  of 
'  ains.   lost  motions    and   other   causes   of   fatigue? 

at   are   the   effects   of  monotony  of   work    upon   the   worker? 
such  a  thing  as  "the  everlasting  grind"  of  work?     What 
escapes    are   there   from   this   grind:   can   work   be  made 
Is  sickness  an  escape?     Is  gambling?     Is  getting  drunk  an 
?     Is  taking  drugs  a  real  escape?     Is  suicide?     Can  work 
be  said  to  be  immoral? 

The  Recreation  of  Joy  in  Work 

Has  the  human   body  any  capacity  for  the  recovery  of  its 
er  elasticity  and  "spring"'?     Has  the  mind  any  such  capacity? 
is  this  to  be   accomplished?     Is  excitement   a   desirable   ex- 
:?     How  can  healthful  forms  of  excitement  be  secured  in 
dern  city  world  ? 

do  children   play?     Why  do   adults  play?     What  sorts  of 
are  most  enjoyable?     What  types  of  games?     What  are  die 
eyabie  features  of  such  games?     Is  watching  a  game  from  the 
hers  a  healthful  experience?    What  percentage  of  the  students 
school  take  part  in  games?     What  play  life  do  the   re- 
er   of   them    have,    if   any?      Is   the   feeling   of    "victory"    a 
ble  experience?     The  feeling  of  defeat?     Are  these  feelings 
pan  of  a  true  education  ? 

Community  Provision  for  Recreation 
What  provisions  has  your  community  made  for  the  play  life 
the  children?     The  young  people?     The  adults?     What  tnuni- 
'  a!   playgrounds  have  you?     To  what  extent   do  children  have 
for  the  chance  to  play?     What  commercial  forms  of   re- 
«k>n  and  amusement  exist  in  your  community?     Are  these  well 
l<wized  ?     By  whom  ? 

at  other  uses  of  leisure  rime  are  found  in  your  community? 
the  community  made  adequate  provision  for  the  best  employ- 
of  leisure?     What  has  taken  the  place  of  the  saloon   as  the 
.1  center"  of  the  community?     Has  your  community  any  gen- 
program  of  recreation?     Have  you   any  annual   recreational 
or   series  of   events?     Is   your   community's    play   life   con- 
••    the  more  intelligent  or  by  the  less  intelligent  elements 
*  community?     Have  you  ever  had  your  community's  interests 
needs  along  these  lines  considered  bv  a  recreational  leader? 
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Questions  on 
Current  Issues 


Facts  and  Fables 

The  role  of  facts  in  the  drama  of  human  kind  is  difficult 
— and  not  usually  interesting;  nor  is  it  always  as  important 
as  is  sometimes  argued.  Many  people  prefer  propaganda  to 
facts  as  their  daily  bread  for  the  mind.  Sometimes  it  is 
assumed  by  the  frivolous  that  we  must  have  either  facts  or 
propaganda.  Happily,  there  is  at  least  a  third  possibility, 
namely,  fables.  A  fable  is  a  fact  with  the  breath  of  life 
in  it.  Here  are  some  fables: 

A  Fable  for  Statesmen 

*  What  right  had  the  American  Indians  to  own  or  hold  any 
part  of  the  continent  after  the  white  men  came?  What  right  had 
any  Indian  to  any  part  of  the  soil  of  the  United  States  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  ?  What  right  has  any 
Indian  to  hold  and  keep  out  of  use  any  part  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  any  part  of  America?  Have  weak  peoples  any  right- 
ful place  in  a  world  operated  on  the  principle  of  the  struggle  for 
existence?  Does  it  do  the  world  any  good  to  save  people  who 
cannot  save  themselves?  Should  there  be  any  sentiment  in  prac- 
tical statesmanship?  In  industrial  development?  Does  America 
care  about  justice  or  sympathy  or  honor?  Does  America  want  its 
statesmen  to  care  anything  about  these  idealistic  themes? 

7        A  Fable  for  Machinists 

*  What  is  civilization?  Does  it  mean  riding  in  trains  rather 
than  on  mules?  Seeing  a  movie  rather  than  seeing  the  world? 
Listening  to  a  radio  rather  than  reading  a  book?  If  a  community 
has  never  seen  a  Ford,  can  it  be  called  civilized  ?  Can  a  man 
who  has  read  no  books  be  called  educated?  Can  he  know  any- 
thing? Anything  worth  knowing?  May  any  part  of  the  world, 
or  of  America,  be  allowed  to  retain  some  of  its  old-time  natural- 
ness? Is  a  machine-made  civilization  or  culture  the  highest  ideal 
of  humanity?  Is  a  machinist  the  most  civilized  of  men?  Should 
statesmen  be  machinists?  Should  human  beings  consent  to  become 
cogs  in  the  machine?  Shall  the  world  be,  some  day,  a  perfectly 
running,  frictionless  machine?  Without  a  bit  of  noise  or  a  him 
of  the  grinding  of  the  gears?  Without  a  sign  of  heart  or  mind? 

A  Fable  for  Teachers 

What  is  knowledge  for?  Or,  isn't  it  far  anything?  Where 
has  our  knowledge  come  from  ?  How  has  it  been  secured  ?  Is 
knowledge  important?  Is  it  as  important  as  human  life?  Is  it 
as  important  as  the  mind  of  the  student?  Is  teaching  important? 
Is  it  as  important  as  human  life?  As  the  mind  of  the  student? 
Should  anything  ever  come  in  the  way  of  the  teacher?  Is  the 
teacher  a  human  being?  Should  the  teacher  recognize  common 
human  responsibilities?  Should  a  teacher  know  what  he  is  doing? 

4  A  Fable  for  Social  Workers 
What  do  you  mean  by  adjustment?  As  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  environment,  which  should  be  made  over  in  any 
readjustment?  Are  environments  fixed  beyond  change?  In  the 
matter  of  homes,  should  poverty  make  the  best  of  a  squalid  hut, 
and  adjust  itself  as  comfortably  as  possible  to  its  squalor?  Should 
houses  ever  be  made  over?  Should  poverty  ever  be  outlawed? 
How  can  that  be  done?  What  interest  do  you  find  in  these  prob- 
lems? Who  are  the  ignorant  ones  in  your  comnruniry?  Gladstone 
once  said :  "In  the  past  fifty  years.,  on  practically  all  large  public 
questions,  the  educated  classes  have  been  on  the  wrong  side!"  Is 
this  statement  still  true  to  any  extent?  Who  support*  the  causes 
of  social  reconstruction  and  human  progress  in  your  community? 
Reference: 

(i)    Collier;    (a)    MacKaye    (3)    Cabot;    (4)    Cooley. 
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and  a  few  baby  carriages.  Out 
and  in  we  find  flowers;  there 
is  hardly  a  home  that  has  not 
its  geraniums,  chrysanthem- 
ums, and  odd  rose  bushes,  and 
from  these  home  flower  beds 
have  come  many  a  plant  for 

our  Hampton  House  garden.  The  men  and  boys,  as  well  a* 
the  mothers  and  sisters,  wear  flowers  and  show  especially  in 
their  love  of  color  the  strong  artistic  feeling  of  the  race. 

Filing  cases  are  usually  dull  things.  'But  at  Penn 
School  we  have  one  that  is  full  of  deep  interest,  because 
there  are  the  records  of  the  teachers'  visits  to  the  homes 
from  which  the  children  come.  These  sheets,  carefully 
written  after  the  teacher  has  found  out  all  the  points  that 
go  to  make  the  background  of  the  child,  are  a  record  of 
standards  lifted  and  still  advancing.  They  serve  as  pic- 
tures and  I  believe  that  rural  teachers  can  do  their  work 
well  only  when  the  picture  of  the  home  and  the  whole 
family  is  clearly  in  mind.  Here  is  an  average  "picture." 

Size  of  house:  five  rooms.  Neatness:  Good.  Neatness 
of  yard:  Good.  Outbuildings:  two.  Neatness:  Fair. 

Size  of  farm:  22  acres.  Crops:  Corn,  peas,  sweet  potatoes, 
cotton,  sugar  cane. 

Garden :     about  20'  x  30'.     Woodland,  about  half  an  acre. 

Occupation :  Mother,  farming  and  housework.  Father, 
farming. 

Attached  to  this  teacher's  sheet  is  the  one  made  out  by 
the  school  nurse,  who  follows  the  plan  of  our  state  Board 
of  Health  in  her  physical  examinations.  And  so  the  bridges 
are  being  made  between  the  school  and  the  homes  and  as 
the  school  belongs  to  the  people,  their  homes  and  farms  be- 
come a  normal  part  of  the  equipment  which  is  to  be  im- 
proved through  their  own  efforts  and  knowledge. 

We  began  with  our  own  home — Hampton  House. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  day  during  our  first  year  when 
Aunt  Maria  who  was  then  our  laundress,  brought  some 
friends  with  her  to  see  the  new  house.  I  was  busy  at  the 
desk,  so  I  told  her  to  take  them  through.  Very  silent  they 
were.  I  could  hear  the  gentle  "umph,  umph"  as  they  saw  one 
thing  after  another.  We  had  a  small  statue  of  the  Venus 
de  Milo  on  a  bookcase.  The  personally-conducted  party 
stood  by  it  for  some  time.  I  stopped  my  work  and  told 
them  in  answer  to  their  question,  "What1  dat?"  that  it  was 
a  statue  of  Venus.  'Umph,  'umph.  I  t'ought  so!"  was 
the  answer.  But  when  they  reached  the  bedrooms  upstairs, 
Aunt  Maria  took  full  charge  and  Miss  House  heard  her 
telling  all  she  knew.  When  she  opened  the  linen  closet,  to 
her  delight  she  heard  her  say,  "An  dis  am  to  imitate  we 
how  to  live." 

So  Hampton  House  has  played  its  part  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  Built  by  Island  workmen  under  the  supervision  of 
a  Hampton  graduate,  it  took  its  name  as  a  sign  of  all  that 
Hampton  has  meant  in  the  lives  of  the  principals  and  the 
Hampton-trained  teachers  we  then  and  since  have  brought 
to  St.  Helena.  Yet,  how- 
ever useful  Hampton  House 
has  been,  the  cottages  built 
for  the  families  of  these 
school  workers  of  the  Negro 
race  have  had  an  even  larger 
part  to  play. 

On  St.  Helena  no  new 
house,  nor  additions  to  old 
houses  are  complete  till  the 
"House  Blessing"  has  taken 
place.  When  the  new  house 
for  our  superintendent's  fam- 
ily was  finished,  a  group  of 
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school  boys,  girls,  teache 
men  who  had  worked  on  t 
house,  and  some  plantati* 
neighbors  gathered  togethi 
This  is  always  a  religious  st 
vice  and  that  afternoon,  as  t 
sun  was  setting  across  the  lit 

marsh  river,  lighting  the  great  pines  that  surround  the  n< 
cottage  with  that  soft  brilliancy  that  belongs  to  the  Soul 
spiritual  after  spiritual  was  "raised"  by  Joshua  E.  Blantc 
the  worker,  whose  wonderful  tenor  voice  will  always  be  i 
membered  on  the  Island,  and  as  the  house  was  to  be  1 
own  new  home,  there  was  a  peculiarly  inspired  note  in  t 
songs  that  evening.  The  scripture  reading  from  the  Son 
of  David  followed,  and  then  one  of  the  Island  men  w 
had  had  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  the  house,  a  "fit 
hand"  in  overalls,  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication  and  a 
secration,  which  was  followed  by  more  spirituals  which  fill 
the  rooms  with  their  melody.  "Except  the  Lord  build  t 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it,"  is  a  vivid  messj 
on  St.  Helena. 

So  it  is  that  today,  as  we  travel  down  the  oyster  sh 
road  from  Penn  School,  we  come  across  in  the  field  the  ti 
home  of  Mrs.  Wigg,  with  its  mud  and  stick  chimney,  bt 
for  her  by  the  boys  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc 
tion  and  her  neighbors  on  the  plantation  to  give  her  t 
privacy  of  her  own  hearthstone.  We  see  the  attract! 
homes  built  on  the  school  farm,  and  we  pass  the  homes 
Penn  School  graduates  with  their  added  comforts  demand 
by  the  larger  outlook.  They  stand  as  the  promise  of 
better  day  for  all  the  people,  for  an  Island  future  that  ho' 
out  opportunity  for  the  generation  coming  on.  Here  is  I 
York  Bailey,  who  had  the  courage  to  go  forward  to  i 
medical  profession  after  going  through  the  classes  at  Pe 
when  Miss  Towne  and  Miss  Murray  were  still  here, 
graduated  from  the  Medical  School  of  Howard  Univcrs 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  came  back  to  the  Island  in  ig< 
where,  to  use  Booker  T.  Washington's  phrase,  he  dropf 
down  his  bucket  where  he  was. 

We  had  no  physician  on  the  Island,  and  I  have  told 
Dr.  Bailey's  work  in  another  chapter,  but  I  want  you  to  : 
his  house ;    it  is  an  achievement  and  an  inspiration  to  a 
Penn  School  boy.    It  stands  back  from  the  road,  with  a  n< 
wire  fence  around  it,  a  lawn  planted,  an  orchard  in  the  re> 
a  concrete  walk  to  the  steps.     It  is  a  two-story  house  a 
the  windmill   nearby  tells  the  story — running  water  and 
bathtub.      The   furnishings   inside   are   as   attractive   and 
as  good   taste  as  could  be  desired — a   real  home. 

"Dr.  York"  cleverly  built  the  house  and  had  it  all  rea 
for  his  bride,  whoever  she  might  be.  When  she  fina 
came  to  St.  Helena,  a  Hampton  graduate  to  teach  at  Pei 
little  did  she  anticipate  that  her  future  home  and  husba 
were  ready  and  waiting  for  her.  And  fortunately  he  select 
wisely — a  teacher  with  a  deeply-felt  community  spirit.  I 
a  dream  came  true.  A  Penn  School  boy  come  with  t 
larger  training  back  to  the  Island — so  well  trained  and  w 

so  much  skill  that  he  has  m 
istered  to  white  patients 
well  as  to  his  own  race, 
seems  like  one  of  the  sch» 
family  always,  for  as  anj 
tive  member  of  our  coope 
tive  committee  of  manf 
ment,  and  as  a  farmer  n 
ing  some  of  the  best  lettu 
and  shipping  more  peart 
than  any  other  farmer  in  c 
first  cooperative  effort,  ho 
serving  his  community. 
(Continued  on  page  360 
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.,:...  CHRISTIAN    MARTYRS   GIVEN   TO   THE   LIONS 

CHRISTIANITY  it  the  greatest  fact  in  history.      The  picture  shown  herewith  depicts  87,000  people  assembled  in  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome  to  witness  the  Christians  given  to  the  lions.       In  such  a  scene  may  be  read  the  inevitable  doom  of 
the  Empire  that  ruled  the  world.       If  you  would  know  the    entire    history    of    mankind — from   the    dawn    of    civiliza- 
tion— then   embrace    this    splendid   opportunity   to    place   in    your  home  the  new   complete 

STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

We  have  shipped  this  splendid  work  to  delighted  readers  living  in  every  state  of  the  union,  and  every  customer  is  more  than 
satisfied.  This  is  a  new  edition  printed  from  new  plates  and  covers  the  entire  history  of  the  human  race.  We  offer  the 
remaining  sets  of  this  new  beautiful  edition 

At  a  VERY  Reasonable  Price  and  on  EASY  TERMS 

We  will  name  our  Price  and  easy  terms  of  payment  only  in  direct  letters  to  all  readers  interested,  A.  coupon  for  your  con- 
venience is  printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement.  Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly  and  mail  now 
before  you  forget  it.  You  can  purchase  this  great  work  if  you  act  at  once  at  a  very  reasonable  price  and  pay  for  it  in  cash,  or 
in  small  sums  monthly,  as  you  prefer. 


FREE 

We  will  mail 
free  a  beau- 
tiful 32-page 
booklet  of, 
sample  pages 
from  the 
Standard! 
History  of 
the  World, 
containing! 
pictures  of 
great  char- 
acters in  his- 1 
tory,  to  ev- 
ery reader 
who  mails 
to  us  the 

COUPON 


SIX  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  HISTORY 


NOW  AS  NEVER  BEFORE  you  need 
to  know  history.  This  great  work  takes 
you  back  more  than  six  thousand  years 
when  man  was  little  more  than  a  savage; 
without  clothes  save  the  skins  of  beasts: 
without  shelter  save  in  caves  and  over- 
hanging rocks,  and  traces  man's  career 
down  through  the  long  highway  of  time 
through  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  find- 
ing him  today  harnessing  the  elements 
of  earth  and  air  to  be  his  servants,  flash- 
ing messages  across  continents  and  actu- 
ally conveying  the  human  voice  thou- 
sands of  miles  through  space.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  thrilling  story  ever 
told. 

This  work  pictures  the  great  historical 
events  as  though  they  were  happening 
before  your  eyes.  It  carries  you  back  to 
see  the  battles  of  old:  to  meet  kings  and 
queens  and  warriors:  to  sit  in  the  Roman 


Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his 
dark-skinned  followers:  to  sail  the  South- 
ern Seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  with  Magellan.  It  combines 
absorbing  interest  with  standard  reliabil- 
ity and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real 
living  men  and  women  and  about  them  it 
weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in 
such  a  fascinating  story  that  history  be- 
comes as  absorbingly  interesting  as  the 
greatest  of  fiction. 

Get  the  Standard  History  of  the  World 
and  begin  reading  it. 

"Show  me  a  family  of  readers."  said 
Napoleon,  "and  I  will  show  you  the  peo- 
ple that  rule  the  world." 

We  are  selling  the  introductory  edition 
of  this  great  History  of  the  World  at  a 
very  low  price  and  on  exceptionally  easy 
terms. 

We  will  name  our   low   price  and  easy 


terms  of  payment  to  all  readers  interested 
who  mail  us  the  coupon. 

Tear  out  the  fre«  coupon,  write  name 
and  address  plainly  and  mail  to  us  now, 
before  you  forget  it. 


FOLD     HERE.    TEAR    OUT.    SIGN     AND     HAIL 

FREE   COUPON 

WESTERN     NEWSPAPER     ASSOCIATION. 

1*0  St.    Deartont   St.,   Chicago.    III. 
Please   mail   your    32-aa|c    free    unilt    kMkM 
of  TIM  Staid  ir*    HMwy  »t  tke  WcrM.   oonute- 
mi   phowerapJu   of   mat   dianeten   i 
and    witte    me    fan    particulan    of    70 
•«er   to   Sarny    Graykie  ncdcn. 


(lit  answering  this  advertisement,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us.  it  identifies  you.) 
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When  Penn  School  graduates  can  thus  pass  on  the  torch, 
the  future  seems  more  secure.  As  farmers  and  teachers  and 
as  home  builders,  the  years  are  testing  them  out.  Educa- 
tion is  to  give  power,  not  technical  drill,  and  the  graduates' 
homes  are  the  bridges  between  school  and  people  that  prove 
the  strength  of  the  links  in  our  educational  chain. 

When  the  National  Better  Homes  Campaign  started,  St. 
Helena  Island  fell  into  line.  It  fitted  into  our  scheme  of 
things.  A  general  committee  of  seven  was  formed  of  Penn 
School  teachers  and  Islanders,  with  Miss  House  as  chairman 
of  the  whole.  Each  member  of  this  committee  was  chairman 
of  a  sub-committee,  and  there  were  many  hands  to  swing 
the  campaign.  The  boys  worked  under  the  chairman  of 
grounds  and  surroundings,  the  girls  with  the  committee  of 
interior  decoration  and  furnishings;  the  Island  merchants, 
white  neighbors,  members  of  the  committees,  loaned  all  that 
was  needed— and  Jessamine  Cottage,  the  little  model  home, 
stood  as  a  demonstration,  open  every  day  for  a  week  to  the 
visitors  that  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Island.  And  the 
best  part  of  it  all  was  that  the  work  was  done  by  the  second 
generation  of  a  people  who  had  traveled  down  the  road  from 
the  "Street"  where  a  home  in  its  true  sense  was  unknown. 
The  poster  committee  held  meetings  night  and  day,  and  all 
over  the  Island.  We  have  no  newspapers  on  St.  Helena. 
But  news  travels  swiftly  to  all  corners  by  some  strange 
underground  telephone.  Whatever  this  means  of  commu- 
nication is,  it  is  a  help  to  any  publicity  committee! 

Hundreds  of  posters  were  made,  and  gave  the  message, 
"Follow  the  arrow  to  Jessamine  Cottage."  These  were  posted 
from  end  to  end  of  St.  Helena.  And  then  came  red  arrows- 
all  pointed  to  the  school,  all  pointed  to  the  Demonstration 
House,  and  the  last  one  was'  posted  on  the  gate  which  hos- 
pitably stood  open  through  the  week  in  which  St.  Helena 
was  competing  with  961  other  American  communities. 

Then  came  a  letter  that  made  all  St.  Helena  happy,  from 
Washington,  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  from  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  and  signed  by  Herbert  Hoover.  "It 
gives  me  real  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  St.  Helena  has 
won  the  third  prize,  $50,  for  having  one  of  the  best  demon- 
stration houses  in  1922  Better  Homes  in  America  Cam- 
paign— "  In  1923,  the  Demonstration  went  one  better  and 
won  the  second  prize,  $200,  followed  by  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
the  Island  "underground"  carried  the  tidings  from  Land 
End  to  Coffin's  Point  and  up  and  down  the  roads  that  weave 
the  Island  homes  into  a  community.  With  the  tidings  went 
the  lessons  of  Jessamine  Cottage  and  later  of  Gantt  and 
the  impulse  of  their  example. 

The  people  have  been  traveling  the  road  from  bunks  to 
spring  beds,  from  the  one  room  to  the  comfortable  home 
of  several  rooms.  The  better  homes  are  wanted.  The  change 
from  windows  protected  only  by  rude  shutters,  to  windows 
with  glass,  and  to  some  provided  with  screens  to  keep  out 
the  insects  which  make  life  a  burden  during  our  warm 
weather,  shows  a  rise  in  standards. 

There  is  promise  in  all  this.     But  underneath  it  all  lie 
the  problems  in  education  and  agricultural  economy  which 
school  and  community  face  today  no  less  than  sixty  years  ago. 
I  know  I  would  like  to  read, 
Like  to   read, 

Like    to    read    dat    sweet   story  of    old. 
I  would  like  to  read. 

sang  the  slave  mothers  and  fathers.  The  first  homes  came 
with  the  gift  of  land  and  books  that  freedom  gave  the 
blacks.  Can  Penn  School  increase  the  love  for  the  home 
in  the  country?  Can  the  necessary  lessons  in  economics  go 
hand  in  hand  with  books?  These  are  the  questions.  Will 
the  homes  of  the  free  continue  in  their  own  hands?  Will 
the  children  of  this  generation  continue  the  struggle  that 
means  real  freedom? 


UNTAMED  AMERICA 

(Continued  from  page  331) 

a  long  colorful  afterglow  of  memory,  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  new  lives  of  the  tomorrow  are  touched  and 
influenced.  There  is  leisure  for  such  contemplation. 

So  the  retrospections  of  a  century  shuttle  through  thoughts 
of  today  and  are  handed  on  to  childhood.  Occasionally 
they  are  summed  up  in  a  single  individual,  as  in  the  case  of 
"the  Oldest  Man  in  the  World,"  old  John  Shell,  Senior, 
of  Big  Laurel,  reputed  to  be  one-hundred  and  thirty-three, 
whom  I  found  at  his  cabin  still  lively  and  humorous,  the 
agile  father  of  an  oldest  son  up  in  ninety  and  a  youngest 
(by  a  new  wife)  aged  seven. 

In  direct  touch  with  this  long,  living  past,  the  mountain 
children  are  reared,  most  of  the  year,  in  the  out-door,  all- 
round  work  of  the  soil,  synthetic  in  its  development  of  mind 
and  body;  and  during  the  indoor  months,  they  are  inten- 
sively tutored  in  that  unsurpassed  college  of  oral  imagina- 
tion— the  winter  log-fire:  a  college  also  of  nobly  simple 
good  manners  and  gracious  hospitality,  where — even  in  a 
one-room,  windowless  cabin,  crowded  with  four  genera- 
tions— the  stranger  is  always  given  a  whole-souled  welcome, 
in  which  the  gentle  voices  and  high-bred  demeanor  of  the 
children  reflect  the  schooling  of  their  elders. 

Here,  in  this  university  of  the  lighted  "log-heap,"  over 
the  department  of  Humorous  Fantasy,  in  the  region  of 
Greasy  Creek,  there  presided  till  recently  for  almost  a 
century  the  genius  of  a  Santa-Claus-Munchausen  in  the 
person  of  "Old  Sol"  Shell  (brother  of  the  "oldest  man"), 
whose  oral  annotations  on  the  history  and  science  of  The 
Pumping  Sow,"  "The  Inverted  Lightning  Stroke,"  "The 
Meat  of  a  Snow-Ball,"  and  other  indigenous  chronicles, 
have  helped  to  graduate  some  scores  of  lesser  disciples,  with 
eyes  equipped  with  telescopic  lenses  for  the  wonders  of 
nature. 

Here,  in  the  departments  of  Music,  Drama  and  Dance 
(all  departments  being  radii  of  the  glowing  hearth-circle), 
the  home-scholar  is  subconsciously  educated  in  the  lyric 
cadences  of  the  traditional  Lonesome  Tunes,  in  the  choral 
rhythms  of  the  old,  dancing  Fiddle-Songs,  in  the  deft  im- 
provisations of  Present-day  Ballads,  celebrating  the  dramatic 
events  of  local  history,  and  in  the  Play-Party  Games  re- 
lated to  these. 

Here,  too,  in  the  seminar  of  the  Haunting  Uncanny,  the 
flickering  fire-shadows  unfold  to  spellbound  listeners  the 
plots  and  psychic  mysteries  of  such  lore  as  might  provide  some 
reborn  Poe  with  new  masterpieces  of  weird  tales.  Some  of 
these  I  heard  and  recorded  at  the  cabin  of  an  old  schoolmaster, 
a  nobly  upstanding  man  of  rugged  dignity,  whose  school- 
bench  "larnin1  "  had  not  adulterated  the  rare  savor  of  his 
log-fire  rearing.  Some  others  I  heard  from  incomparable 
"Aunt  Marthy" — her  of  the  ancient  mountainy  charm,  up 
in  seventy,  the  whip-tongued  scourer  of  witches  and  charm-  j 
doctors — Aunt  Marthy  of  the  eternal  tang! 

Such  tang  and  savor — how  shall  one  describe  them? 
They  are  ultimate  desiderata,  yet  how  shall  they  be  de-  j 
fined  and  tabulated?  What  is  the  analysis  of  the  taste  of 
ripe  cider — the  savor  of  russet-pear,  or  of  citron?  The 
mountain  tales,  music,  songs,  the  time-wrought  characters 
— these  cannot  be  adequately  recorded  or  assaved  in  an 
article.  The  mountaineers  are  validly  themselves.  The 
charm,  the  rhythm  and  gusto  of  the  singing  personality 
which  pervades  their  civilization  cannot  be  pigeon-holed 
in  print.  It  springs  from  untamed  wild  nature,  which 
has  nurtured  that  older  civilization  by  intensively  cultivat- 
ing Natural  Diversitv  as  opposed  to  National  Standardiza- 
tion. The  contrast  with  our  modernism  is  obvious  and  poign- 
ant. The  issue  of  the  contrast  is  imminent  and  of  great  im- 
port— to  both. 

In    education    and    industry   shall    we    show   toward    the 
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The  Bibliopole 


"A  home  without  books  is 
like  &.  house  without  windows" 

niMEBAUQi&BROWNE 

471  FIFTH  AVE.    OPR  LIBRARY. 
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Every  Book-Lover  Longs  to 
Own  a  Book  Shop 

"VY7  HEN  a  new  grocery  or  hardware 
**  store  opens  in  a  community  the  chief 
effect  on  its  patrons  is  the  strictly  ultili- 
tarian  one  of  being  glad  that  it  is  there 
to  supply  daily  needs.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  book  shop,  however,  brings  to 
its  customers  a  feeling  of  envy,  for  every 
book-lover  longs  to  run  a  book  shop.  To- 
gether with  the  envy  comes  the  joy  of 
joint  ownership — only  for  that  first  sec- 
ond does  the  true  book-lover  hesitate  be- 
fore electing  himself  a  partner  in  the 
enterprise.  It  may  be  only  a  silent  part- 
nership, confined  to  a  special  pride  in 
the  place,  to  knowing  the  exact  location 
of  the  books  and  to  instantly  recognizing 
the  arrival  of  a  new  volume  of  poetry 
or  travel.  But  more  often  it  is  a  semi- 
active  affair  and  the  new  member  of  the 
firm  contributes  praise  or  advice  as  his 
share  of  the  capital. 

That  this  was  true  of  shops  in  resi- 
dential districts  I  had  always  known,  but 
to  my  joy  I  found  it  to  be  equally  true 
of  downtown  New  York.  From  the  first 
customer  who  found  me  perched  on  a 
stool  tacking  up  burlap  and  who  ad- 
vised a  ladder  as  he  picked  up  the  scat- 
tered thumbtacks,  down  to  the  last  one 
who  suggested  and  then  carried  out  my 
most  pretentious  advertising  scheme,  my 
bookselling  experience  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  partnerships.  Many  of  them 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  "I  envy  you 
your  days  among  the  books"  stage,  but 
others  are  more  constructive.  An  elderly 
bank  official  will  tell  of  early  book  selling 
experiences ;  a  young  broker  will  discuss 
his  ambitions  in  that  direction  and  later 
perhaps,  as  recently  happened,  will  rush 
in  to  tell  of  their  fulfillment.  (Here  I 
like  to  think  that  I  was  a  partner  in  his 
enterprise.)  The  scholarly  man  who 
writes  plays  on  the  side  keeps  me  bus/ 
getting  the  latest  dramas,  and  through 
discussing  them  with  him  I  sell  more  to 
other  customers.  The  girl  who  sells  bonds 
may  have  her  eye  on  my  future  profits 
but  in  the  meantime  she  advertises  the 
shop  most  vociferously.  So  does  an 
elderly  soul  whom  I  at  first  failed  to 
appreciate  when  he  spent  hours  in  sug- 
gesting more  Gene  Stratton  Porter  and 
less  "high-brow  stuff."  And  so  also  does 
the  man  the  pictures  of  whose  children  I 
admired — he  brings  all  his  friends  in  to 
patronize  his  shop. 

Sometimes  the  partnership  is  even  more 
practical.  My  pet  customer,  a  young  law- 
yer with  a  genuine  passion  for  books, 
shamed  me  into  importing  direct  from 
England  and  through  his  desire  to  invest 
in  first  editions  is  leading  me  to  develop 
my  secret  ambition  to  branch  out  along 
that  line.  The  young  architect  with  whom 
I  discussed  window  dressing  came  in  with 
a  model  window,  complete  in  miniature  as 
to  background  and  books.  I  had  feared 
that  I  was  imposing  but  after  that  real- 
ized that  his  share  in  the  profits  came 


If  you  wish 
new   books   and   personal    service    in  downtown 
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in  the  joy  of  the  doing.  The  accountant 
who  comes  in  monthly  has  found  me  an 
outlet  for  my  soiled  books.  And  a  friend 
in  the  country  sends  me  flowers  and 
Christmas  greens  in  exchange  for  books 
from  the  circulating  library. 

Being  a  naturally  garulous  person,  my 
talking  with  my  partners  is  never  done 
with  "malice  aforethought,"  but  it  has 
proved  a  definite  asset.  When  I  chatted 
with  the  representative  of  a  magazine  in 
which  I  could  not  afford  to  advertise,  I 
may  have  felt  guilty  to  have  wasted  time 
so  pleasantly,  but  the  return  comes  on 
my  blue  days  when  she  is  sure  to  stop 
by  to  praise  a  window  display  and  cheer 
me  up  again.  I  may  be  short  of 
monetary  capital,  but  the  inspirational 
variety  furnished  by  my  partners  is  what 
really  keeps  the  shop  alive  and  my  re- 
sources would  have  been  exhausted  long 
since  had  I  not  been  able  to  draw  on  the 
ideas  of  my  inexhaustible  partnership 

list-  HUMANA    MCMAKIS. 

of  The  Hidden  Book  Shop. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  Sunvrr.     It  helps  us,  it  identities  you.) 
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HIGH  EXPENDITURES 

and 

SMALL  REVENUE 

Not    Always    Justified 

Abstract  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  one  institution 
to  another. 

"Through  Mr.  Bartine's  investigation,  the  revenue  of 
this  Hospital  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  expenses 
have  been  reduced  so  that  in  three  months  time  it  has 
reached  a  set  budget  that  the  hospital  authorities  never 
dreamed  could  have  been  accomplished  in  such  a  period." 

HOSPITAL  CONSULTATION  BUREAU 

OLIVER  H.  BARTINE,  Director 
Aeolian  Hall  New  York  City 

Planning,  Construction  and  Operation  of  Institutions  for 
the  Curt  of  the  Sick 


Funds  for  Hospitals 

Institutions,  &c. 

IN  the  last  25  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Elizabeth 
Rudyerd  Currier  Organization  more  than  $2,OOO,OOO 
has  been  obtained  in  excess  of  the  amounts  sought.  Write 
for  plans,  endorsements  and  terms  to 

Elizabeth  Rudyerd  Currier  Organization 


ESTABLISHED 


Room  927,  Canadian  Pacific  Building 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Exhibits 

Colorful  and  Artistic 

for  Health  Expositions,  Financial 
Campaigns,  County  Fairs,  etc. 

Consultation  Service 
Studio  of  Stella  Boothe 


131  EAST  19th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ALL  ABOARD 

If  you  are  planning  a  trip  around  the 
world,  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 
or  a  short  vacation  trip  the  easy  way 
is  to  drop  a  line  asking  for  helpful 
information  to  the 

Travel  Service  Department 

of  Survey  Graphic 
112  East  19  Street  New  York 


mountaineers  the  same  imaginative  obtuseness  which  we 
have  shown,  to  our  own  impoverishment,  toward  the  splen- 
did diversities  of  Indian  civilization?  Must  the  untamed 
become  basely  tame,  or  servilely  imitative?  Must  their 
ancient  variations  so  become  extinct? 

If  so,  let  us  not  imagine  we  shall  escape  judgment  by 
studying  them  in  histories  and  museums.  For  the  living 
species  of  the  human  spirit  are  far  more  precious  to  the 
future  than  to  the  past.  By  the  revolutionary  inventions  of 
science,  our  planet  is  rapidly  reaching  the  ultimate  assessment 
of  all  its  resources,  physical  and  spiritual,  for  all  time. 
What  living  ingredients  then  are  to  provide  the  factors  of 
its  future  growth  ? 

In  spirit,  as  in  bodily  life,  new  growth  can  only  spring 
from  old  stock.  If  the  genus  is  destroyed,  its  species  are  lost 
forever.  Not  only  the  great  auk  is  extinct:  so  are  the  Inca 
and  (almost!)  the  Indian,  with  all  their  precious  specialties 
of  contribution  to  Man.  Not  only  the  upland  plover  is 
menaced  with  extinction :  our  upland  brother  of  the  Appa- 
lachians has  not  even  the  calculating  benevolence  of  Game 
Laws  to  guard  his  untamed  heritage. 

Untamed  does  not  imply  undisciplined:  it  implies — not 
disciplined  by  another's  will  from  without.  The  Untamed 
has  its  own  inner  disciplines  through  the  necessities  of  elemen- 
tal nature.  Its  goal  is  the  free  individual.  Contrasted  with 
a  tamed,  materialistic  society,  an  untamed,  idealistic  in- 
dividualism is  surely  nobler:  but  far  better  and  more  sane 
is  an  untamed  individualism  which  adopts,  through  imagina- 
tion, the  right  means  to  social  harmony. 

What,  then,  is  that  right  means  in  the  case  of  the  moun- 
taineers ? 

Is  it  not  the  adoption  of  a  Neiu  Conservation:  a  conserva- 
tion which  shall  preserve  the  ancient  Diversity  of  man's 
spirit  in  order  to  develop  from  that  a  new  Diversity  to  sup- 
plant our  levelling  Standardizations? 

Shall  we  not  begin  at  least  by  recognizing,  respecting  and 
utilizing  the  diverse  store  of  oral  imagination  which  the 
mountaineers  have  to  contribute  to  our  own  need  and 
paucity  ? 

This,  of  course,  our  standardized  education  by  the  print- 
ing press  ignores.     But   fortunately  that   oral   imagination, 
richly   developed    in   the   mountains,  is   not   always   ignored1 
by  modern  educators  there.      Notably  the   Pine   Mountain 
Settlement  School  has  set  a  noble  pace  in  the  conservation 
and   revival  of  native  balladry,  not  merely  on   the  printed  i 
page,  but  in  the  living  voices  and  memories  of  its  mountain- 
born   children.      There,    too,    the    ancient    folk-dances   have 
never  ceased  their  continuity  of  a  thousand  years  but   are-' 
freshly  building  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  future.     And 
there  the  looms  and  spinning  wheels  are  plying  the  hardy 
hand-arts  of  our  ancestors,  as  a  progressive  back-fire  for  the 
modern   mechanizations    of  childhood. 

Such  an  example  for  enlightened  mountain  education  may. 
well  go  further  in  championing  the  beautiful,  unshackled 
speech  of  those  highlands,  till  happily  that  gospel  of  home- 
rule  shall  so  spread  that  every  mountainy  school-child,  wher- 
ever he  may  be  called  to  speak  in  the  outer  world,  shall' 
proudly  boast  the  pronoun  "hit"  as  his  ancient  birthright. 
For  that  "hit"  is  the  little  symbol  of  his  uncontaminate 
heritage  in  a  great  folk  culture,  which  hopefully  may  yet 
restore  by  its  revival  the  sapping  strength  of  the  American 
Pioneer. 

In  this  article  I  have  purposely  stressed  these  elements 
of  salvation  for  the  mountaineers  (as  also  for  ourselves!)  — 
poetry,  speech,  thought,  arts,  crafts,  imagination,  unmechan- 
ized  and  untamed  to  servile  imitations — because  these- 
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ments  are  really  the  goal  which  even  the  mechanized  still 
ipe  toward  in  their  hearts  and  commend  in  their  lip-service 
:lse  why  not  at  once  throw  Shakespeare  and  the  Declaration 
Independence  into  the  discard  ?  I  have  stressed  them  also 
ause  they  are  not  seldom  ignored  by  those,  equally  in 
nest,  who  see  more  vividly  the  impediments  to  their 
•per  realization :  the  impediments,  namely,  of  poverty,  dis- 
e,  unemployment,  and  numerous  aspects  of  ignorance. 
To  the  devout  ministrations  of  those  who  are  working  to 
eliorate  those  evils  in  the  mountains  I  pay  my  sincerest 
nage  for  their  unselfishness.  No  admiration  can  be  too 
h  in  that  respect. 

in  order  that  those  very  ministrations  may  not — 
succoring  the  mountaineers — destroy  their  distinctive  iden- 
•.  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  crying  need  for  a  plan, 
bracing  large  constructive  policies,  to  cope  adequately  with 

destiny  of  some  millions  of  souls. 

Fhe  first  of  these  policies  would  appear  to  be  Reciprocity. 
Fhe  mountaineers  are  our  fellow  Americans.    As  we  can 
them  a  new  civilization,  so  they  can  offer  us  an  ancient 
to  match  it. 

s  we  can  offer  them  competitive  employment  in  the  in- 

x  of  human  needs   and  luxuries,  so  they  can  offer  us 

re  unstriven  for  in  the  simplification  of  desires. 

;  we  can  offer  them  an  anti-toxin  for  typhoid  and  the 

so  they — for  worse  plagues — can  offer  us  an  anti- toxin 

servility  and   the  mob. 

s  %ve  can  offer  them  literacy,  with  its  hurly-burly  of  chaotic 

nalism.  so  they  can  offer  us  illiteracy,  with  its  serenities 

nintermittent  thought, 
we  can  offer   them   the   new   arc-light  of  subjugated 

ure,  so  they  can  offer  us  her  ancient  arc  of  stars  and 

untamed  storms. 

ere,    then,    are    reciprocal    civilizations. 

all  we  enrich  our  own  by  destroying  the  other,  or  by 

crving  it? 

rhy  shall  \ve  seek  to  "standardize"  the  distinctive  good 

ther? 

Tiy  shall  we  not  foster  a  creative  conservation  of  both? 

Tiy  shall  we  not  share,  as  united  Americans,  and  build 

her  for  the  future — each  of  his  best? 


NAVAJOS 

(Continued  from  page  339) 


ng  been  sold  at  all ;  yet  bonuses  of  $87,600  were  ob- 
:d  in  addition  to  royalties  ranging  from  12^2  to  25  per 

The  date  of  leasing  was  of  course  unfavorable.  After 
udy  as  careful  as  a  layman  can  make,  I  am  convinced 
the  oil  question  has  been  handled  with  business-like 
•sty  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Navajos.  A  tribal 
cil  was  instituted  by  fiat  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  primarily 
uthenticate  the  leases.  Through  tactful  handling  Com- 
"oner  Hagerman  was  able  to  bring  about  a  good  choice 
elegates,  and  in  July  the  Council  conferred  on  the 
rior  Department  what  amounts  to  a  power  of  attorney 
oil  leasing.  The  Department  has  justified  the  Navajo's 
idence. 

isposal  of  royalties  is  a  crucial  subject.  In  Oklahoma  a 
thousand  Osage  and  Creek  Indians  have  probably  been 
•ed  through  large  and  sudden  cash  annuities  from  oil. 
36,000  Navajos  would  not  be  hurt  by  receiving  a  few 
irs  a  year  in  cash,  but  this  article  will  have  made  plain 

the  imperious  needs  of  the  tribe  are.  Hundreds  of 
sands  of  dollars  might  be  spent  through  the  adminis- 
ve  system  which  has  prevailed  until  now,  and  no  decisive 
!t  would  be  gained.  But  an  equal  sum  applied  through 
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FILMS  TELL  THE  TALE ! ! ! 

ARE  YOU  SEEKING  public  support  or  endorsement? 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  by  showing  the  philanthropically 
inclined,  by  means  of  the  motion  picture  film,  just  why 
your  institution  or  organization  merits  support — don't 
ask  them  to  simply  take  your  word  for  it. 

IF  YOU  WILL  SEND  me  your  literature,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  work  out  a  plan  for  your  individual  needs 
and  problems. 

SAMUEL  A.  BLOCH 
Educational  Motion  Pictures 

1495  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  th« 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  mad* 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SURVEY  readers  are  much  like  a  family.  They  tell 
each  other  of  things  they  like.  More  than  one 
thousand  of  them,  for  example,  have  bought  a  certain  book 
during  the  past  year,  following  its  announcement  in  our 
advertising  pages.  Everything  advertised  in  The  Survey 
— books,  goods,  services — is  specially  addressed  to  this 
family.  To  mention  The  Survey  in  buying  or  inquiring  of 
an  advertiser  strengthens  the  family  spirit  and  helps  The 
Survey — and  hence  the  whole  clan. 


THT 

PERFECT 

PROJECTOR 


CHANGEABLE    BULLETINS 

Winters  DeLuxe  Bulletins  cover  every  channel  of 
trade,  churches,  clubs,  libraries,  banks,  commercial 
trade,  150,000  in  use. 

Write  for  catalog  SG 

H.  E.  WINTERS  COMPANY 

Davenport,  Iowa 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  article*,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  serrice.  AUTBOI'I  RISIAIO 
500  Fifth  Arenoe.  New  York. 
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VERYBODY'S  doing  it — reading  the  books  that  set  you 
thinking — stirring  up  a  healthy  discontent.  Begin  the  New 
Year  with  "The  Mind  in  the  Making"  by  Robinson,  J2.50; 
"What  Men  Live  By"  by  Cabot,  $1.50.  By  return  mail  postpaid 
of  Survey  Associates.  112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS  —  Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)  —  Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.  ;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomaa 
D.  Wood,  M.D.  ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas.  ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity  —  this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  K.  L.  Buttertleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING  —  Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing; 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  E>r.  Harold  M.  Hays; 
Field  Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601—  35th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Lita  Bane, 
executive  secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY—  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  12.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  C  .C.  Carstens. 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren s  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  Interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN-305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid—  799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S  J  Rosen- 
sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 
women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 


A  COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA—  Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 
Cnas.   S.   Macfarland,  Rev.   S.  M.   Cavert,  gen'l   sec'ys;   105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 
Commission-  on   the   Church   and   Social   Service  —  Rev    Worth   M 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y;   Rev.    F.    Ernest   Johnson,    research,    sec'y; 

Agnes  H.  Campbell,   research  ass't;   Inez  M.   Cavert.   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  ousiness 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—  First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer  B  H 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  I 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director, 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sc 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychia 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  tor  these  and  sin: 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publicat 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRIST 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  M 
Orally,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  C 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  trave 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  b 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secreta 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Eur 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  Schoc 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  traibiing  is  givei 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lee 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  mo: 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advai 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  gran 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE — Owen  R.  Lovt 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agrlcult 
Investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administrat 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  depende 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5.  $10.  $25  and  ) 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates 
publfshes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  i 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  child 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  c 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  thrc 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE- 
Walter   B.    James,    pres.;    Dr.    Frankwood   E.    Williams,    med. 
Dr.    Clarence   J.    D'Alton,    executive    assistant:    Clifford    W.    B« 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,   New  York  City.     Pamphlets  on  me 
hygiene,    nervous    and    mental    disorders,    feeble-mindedness. 
epsy,   inebriety,   criminology,    psychiatric   social   service,   backv 
children,    surveys,    state    societies.     "Mental    Hygiene,"    quarti 
$2.00  a  year;   "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    SOCIAL    WORK— Grace    Abl 

president,  Washington,  D.  0.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary.  25  ] 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organiza 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  an' 
meeting,  publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  m 
Ing,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  mee 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto.  Canada,  June  25t 
July  2nd,  1924.  Processings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  mem 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL   COMMITTEE   FOR    THE   PREVENTION    OF    BLI 
NESS — Lewis   H.   Carris,   managing  director;   Mrs.   Winifred  Hi 
away,   secretary;    130  East  22nd   St..   New  York.     Objects:   To 
nish   information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  ser 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,   publish   literature   of  mi 
ment — samples  free,   quantities  at  cost.     Includes  New  York   Si 
Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Ffth  Avenue, 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation 
lightened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "ho- 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 


e,  New  T\ 
tlon    for 
stry   and 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert 
Woods,  sec'y:  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  formi 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nat 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlen 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSIN 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N..  dr. 
tor,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  sta 
ardization  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  t 
cational  service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Ho 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  commi 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  natlc 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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riONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
Bollingsworth  Wood,  pres. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
B.  23rd  Su.  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
red  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
al  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

TIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
la  A.  Gordon,  president:  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
nston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
bteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
?le  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare.  Women  in  In- 
try.  Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
Ization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
ie  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

riONAL.  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
ins.  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz.  president:  311 
th  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  m.  Stands  for  self-government  In 
work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
active  legislation.  Information  given. 

kYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
••. venue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
3.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
ear-round  municipal  recreation  systems  Information  available 
>laygrouird  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

JPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— To   secure   rep- 
tation   for  all.     C.  G.   Hoag,   sec'y,   1417   Locust   St..   Philadel- 
Membership.  J2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R-   Review. 

SELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
-John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies, 

ry.  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans.  Statistics.  Surveys  and 
bits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 

e  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Ttant  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

KEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
i:  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
i:  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
e  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. :  War- 
x>gan.  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  AUu 

KERS'   EDUCATION    BUREAU   OF   AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
r..    sec'y;    47fi   West   24th   St.     A  clearing-house  for   Workers' 
•at  km. 
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a  modernized  administration,  and  applied  to  health  services 
and  to  a  wholly  new  kind  of  Indian  schools,  might  be  decisive 
for  the  whole  future  of  the  Navajos. 

Let  us  visualize  that  new  Navajo  program.  I  summarize 
the  ideas  of  Mrs.  John  YVetherill,  to  whose  home,  157  miles 
from  the  railroad  in  the  Navajo  reservation,  many  famous 
people  have  gone.  The  ancient  world  and  the  American 
present  meet  in  her  personality  as  perhaps  in  no  other  per- 
sonality alive.  She  has  always  been  among  Indians  and  for 
twenty-three  years  has  lived  among  the  Navajos.  Going 
immemorial  ways  in  her  scholarship,  she  is  a  trader's  wife 
and  a  never-resting  social  worker  among  a  people  who  have 
taken  her  completely  to  themselves.  Here  is  the  program: 

!•  Treat  the  Navajos  as  a  special  case  and  free  their 
administration  from  the  dead-level  and  routine  of  the  Indian 
sen  ice.  Shake  off  the  dead  hand  and  aim  for  results. 

2.  Centralize    in    one   person,    locally    resident,    the    re- 
sponsibility   for   policies   and   methods   affecting    the   whole 
reservation  and  tribe. 

3.  Decentralize  the  field  work.     Build  all  the  field  ser- 
vices around  local  community  centers,  placed  about  the  res- 
ervation  so   that    Navajos   wherever   they   wander    will   be 
within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of  one  of  them.     Locate  there 
the  medical  work,  the  stock  and  farm  education,  the  craft 
centers.    Make  each  of  these  local  headquarters  into  an  experi- 
mental undertaking,  trying  out  how  to  combine  child  edu- 
cation with  adult  education,  book  education  with  agriculture, 
trade    with    arts   and    crafts,    and   everything   with    health. 
Boarding  schools  will  still  be  necessary,  but  they  will  be 
small  institutions,   the  basis  in  fact  of  the  community  cen- 
ters, and  the  Navajo  children  will  live  in  outdoor  structures 
in  the  nature  of  "model"  hogans.    Save  Uncle  Sam's  money; 
leave  out  the   steam-driven   washing  machines   and   central 
heating  and  ventilating  and   heating  plants,   for  what  is  a 
Navajo  in   his  after-life  to  do  with  central  heating  plants, 
electric  irons  and  steam-driven  laundry  machines  ? 

Here  this  article  must  close.  I  have  not  answered  that 
question:  Can  the  Navajo  cultural  values  breast  the  tide 
of  change  ahead,  as  they  have  survived  many  past  changes? 
have  hardly  even  hinted  what  those  cultural  values  are. 
The  reader  must  go  to  the  source  material,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  Cocmos  Mindeleff,  in  the 
1 7th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology;  the  writ- 
ings of  Washington  Matthews;  and  Father  Berard's  great 
work,  the  Navajo  Ethnologic  Dictionary.  I  will  only  say: 
That  with  the  Navajos  life  truly  is  an  art ;  that  they  believe 
in  a  universe  vital,  personal  and  godlike ;  that  their  moral 
code,  %vhich  is  lived  by,  embraces  our  Decalog  and  adds 
compassion  and  charity  as  the  crown  of  all.  They  believe 
that  a  man's  thought  influences  the  cosmos;  and  that  a 
venomous  thought,  or  a  hate  or  a  fear,  draws  evil  out  of  the 
hidden  world,  acting  somehow  like  a  magnet  toward  evil, 
and  causes  sickness  and  all  ruin.  Their  discipline  primarily 
is  a  search  for  joyous  thought — for  beauty  and  love;  for 
these  draw  good  from  the  hidden  world,  and  are  efficacious 
to  produce  good  in  the  universe  beyond  man.  These  are 
not  conventions  from  which  the  soul  has  gone  away,  in  the 
Navajo's  life.  They  are  realities,  as  native  and  central  as 
the  breathing  of  his  own  body.  We  have  lost  these  realities ; 
perhaps  our  race  never  knew  them.  Yet  we  are  constituted 
to  know  them.  Is  it  our  duty  to  impoverish  the  human 
spirit?  Must  we  enact  toward  the  Navajos  that  which 
Hudson  narrates  in  Green  Mansions;  when  the  savages 
surrounded  the  giant  tree  to  whose  highest  branches  Rima 
had  climbed,  and  built  a  huge  fire  under  the  tree,  and  Rima 
plunged  "like  a  killed  white  bird"  into  the  furnace? 
^  The  new  Navajo  program  will  surely  be  born  if  only 
Commissioner  Hagerman's  devotion  can  be  backed  by  an 
informed  public  opinion. 
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112    East  19th  Street 
New   York  City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Head  Supervisor  of  Girls' 
Department,  mature  in  age  and  experience 
and  well  qualified  professionally  and  tem- 
peramentally for  responsible  position;  com- 
mencing salary  $1800.00  and  usual  main- 
tenance. Also  Supervisor  of  girls,  with 
successful  experience,  commencing  salary 
$1200.00.  Apply,  giving  full  particulars  to 
E.  Trotzkey,  Supt.  Marks  Nathan  Jewish 
Orphan  Home,  1550  S.  Albany  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

RESIDENCE  SPACE  is  available  in  a 
large  New  York  Settlement  (Christian) 
for  two  or  three  young  men  interested  in 
social  conditions,  who  will  pay  board  at 
cost  and  give  some  evening  time  in  ex- 
change for  room.  4655  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Visitor,  trained  case  worker 
with  experience  preferred,  United  Chari- 
ties Association  of  Champaign  and  Urbana, 
Illinois.  State  references  and  minimum 
salary. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GOVERNESS  instruction  and  full  charge 
eleven  year  old  girl,  instruction  only  five 
year  old  boy.  Riggs,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

COMPETENT  woman,  Jewish  pre- 
ferred, for  health  and  diet  work  with  mal- 
nourished children  in  residence.  Resident 
position  with  responsibility  for  cottage 
management.  Apply  Superintendent,  Jew- 
ish Children's  Society,  Levindale,  Station  E, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TEACHERS  WANTcD 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges 
and  universities.  American  College  Bu- 
reau, Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


DANCING  INSTRUCTRESS 

DANCING  INSTRUCTRESS  will  teach 
classes  in  Aesthetic  or  social  dancing,  for 
children  and  adults,  at  clubs  or  settlements 
in  New  York  City.  Special  Rates.  4685 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  with  fifteen  years'  prac- 
tical training  in  Social-Welfare  work,  de- 
sires permanent  connection  as  financial  or 
business  director  of  established  organiza- 
tion or  institution.  Special  experience  in 
financial  and  publicity  campaigns.  Com- 
petent to  organize,  finance,  conduct  and 
direct  a  business  administration.  Age  40. 
Married.  Protestant.  Exceptional  refer- 
ences. Available  January  first.  4649 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  young  man,  ten  years' 
successful  record  as  organizer  in  educa- 
tional, boys'  and  settlement  work  and  in- 
dustrial relations.  Prefer  Chicago.  4663 
SURVEY. 


UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  with  ten 
years'  experience  in  welfare  work,  desires 
position  as  case  worker,  welfare  worker 
or  superintendent  of  home  for  small  chil- 
dren. 4676  SURVEY. 

MALE  EXECUTIVE  desires  position 
Jewish  Institution  or  organization  (insti- 
tution preferred).  Ten  years'  experience; 
capable  organizer;  Yiddish  and  English 
speaker.  4683  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  fifteen  years' 
experience  in  Institutions  wishes  to  make 
change.  College  graduate.  4682  SURVEY. 


Give  Him  a  Piece  of  Your  Mind 

For  the  frivolous  friend,  the  wayward  parent — for  any  person  who  might  profit 
by  a  better  understanding  of  mankind  and  its  curious  and  interesting  ways,  give 
a  trial  trip  on  Survey  Graphic.  That  will  put  your  arguments  clearly  and  with 
the  added  charm  of  the  pictures. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

For  $3  enclosed  send  Survey 
Graphic  for  all  of  1924  (or  4  months 
trial  $i)  to 

1-1-I4 


Name  .  .  . 
Address. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  with  successful  experience 
community  programs  embracing  recreat 
club  work,  family  case  work,  publio 
and  non-sectarian  religious  activities  we 
like  position  requiring  executive  abi 
Available  April  i.  4687  SURVEY. 

MAN,  27,  University  graduate,  M. 
credits,  2  years  directing  boys'  clubs, 
years  Big  Brother  and  Aftercare  w< 
with  ideas  and  ideals  but  with  feet  fir: 
on  ground,  desires  responsible  posi 
offering  future.  State  particulars. 
SURVEY. 

PRINTING       INSTRUCTOR,        B; 
Orchestra,    and    teacher    of    singing, 
wife,    experienced     in    Institutional     W 
and    management,    with    modern    ideas 
child   welfare   and   uplift,  desire  situati 
Thoroughly     capable     of     supervision 
small   institution  or  club  for  boys  or  g. 
Best  of  credentials.     4689  SURVEY. 

MAN  and  WIFE  desire  executive  p 
tions ;  parole,  or  could  take  entire  cha 
of  institution  for  boys  or  girls  or  adi 
4684  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  (Jewish)  with  extern, 
experience  in  child  care,  desires  Supe 
tendency  of  an  Orphanage  or  Correctic 
School.  Best  of  references.  4686  SURI 


Do  You  Need 

Institution   Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel    Managers 

Industrial    Welfare   Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social   Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 
An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  depa: 
ment    will    bring    results.     Rates:    8c 
word,  minimum  charge  $1.50  an  inse 
tion. 

THE   SURVEY 
112  E.  19  St.  New  Yo 


Looking  for  a  position? 
Want  to  make  a  change? 
Instead    of    worrying    about    it 
and   getting   discouraged    adopt 
the    policy    of    this     advertiser 
and    insert    a    want    ad    in   the 
Survey. 

December    17, 
The  Survey 
112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

"Again  I  am  resolved  to  try  tl 
advertising  columns  of  The  Surve 
There  has  never  been  a  time  that 
have  advertised  in  your  journal  th, 
brought  no  results  so  I  am  enclosir 
copy  which  please  insert  in  the  ne: 
issue." 

Very   truly  yours, 


(In  ansiveriny  these  advertisements,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  ti<   it  identifies  you.) 
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GENEALOGIST 


FOR  SALE 


FAMILY  HISTORIES,  genealogical  and 
•aldic  works.  Researches  made.  Send 
nes  interested  in.  Charles  A.  O'Connor, 
Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  February 
Survey  and  Survey  Graphic,  April  i 
urvey  and  Survey  Graphic,  June  15 
nd  August  i,  1923,  Survey  Graphic. 
Jnexpected  demand  has  wiped  out  our 
tock.  Subscribers  who  do  not  need 
leir  issues  for  future  use  will  confer  a 
eal  favor  by  returning  these  numbers 
)  us  for  use  in  libraries  and  colleges, 
'he  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
"ork,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 

ngs  fifty   cents    a   line  for  four   inser- 
ons,   copy   to    remain    unchanged. 

COMMUNITY  AND  ITS  LEISURE — How 
•"ill  the  Gap.  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish 
pie's  Institute,  1258  Taylor  Street, 
cago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 — 113 
jes. 

•TY  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PROPOSED 
JAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
MAN'S  PARTY.  Compiled  by  Florence 
ley,  National  Consumer's  League,  156 
h  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price  $2.00 
lundred. 

CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44 
(10  cents).  How  JOHN  AND  MARY 
E  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week— 'a  weekly 
get  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
e  Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
nomics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

UNION.  Complete  free  information 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
are,  Boston,  Mass. 

CIAL     FEDERATIONS,     by     William     J. 
ton.   director  of  the   Detroit  Commu- 
Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
•m  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
nt  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey, 
e  25  cents;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $3; 
paid.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
York,  X.  Y. 

ARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T.  De- 
contributing  editor  of  The  Survey, 
eprint  of  four  articles  from  The  Sur- 
Price  50  cents;  3  copies  $i  ;  25 
es  $6,  postpaid.  The  Survey,  112 
it  igth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOOK.  A  handy 
phlet  reprint  of  an  article  by  Prof, 
ph  K.  Hart,  Editor  of  The  Survey's 
cation  Department.  Free  to  teachers 
request.  To  others,  10  cents.  The 
•ey,  112  East  I9th  St.,  New  York, 
Y. 


PERIODICALS 

cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
>art  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
le  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 

library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.   Main 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 

IL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year: 
ished  by  the  National  Committee  for 
tal  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 

York. 


FOR  SALE:  FREEMAN'S  HISTORY 
OF  CAPE  COD.  $10.50.  C.  S.  Freeman, 
P.  O.  Box  52,  Station  O,  New  York  City. 

SUMMER   IN   THE  PINES   OF  MAINE! 

25  acres  for  development,  800  ft.  on  shore 
of  Penobscot  Bay,  under  Camden  Moun- 
tains! Easy  terms.  Address  "Shoreacres," 
130  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Spring  Blossoms 

PLANT  NOW 

ROSES,  PEONIES,  BULBS 

Three-year  old  Monthly  Roses,  all  colors, 
5  for  $2,  12  for  $4.50. 

Peonies,  all  colors,  3  to  7  eyes,  3  for  $i, 
12  for  $3.50. 

Giant  Darwin  Lily  Bulbs,  40  for  $i,  100 
for  $2. 

Assortment  of  Rare  Gladioli  Bulbs,  40 
for  $i,  100  for  $2,  all  prepaid. 

R.  J.  GIBBONS,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.J. 
FIRST-AID     KITS 

Our    First-Aid    Kits    tie    essential    for    campers    «nd 
Practical   for  the   home   as  well.  Articles  for  cuts,  bums 
and  minor  injuries,  with  complete  directions  as  to  use. 
We  will  tend  one  for  SI    prepaid,  or  on  approval 

NEW    ENGLAND    SUPPLY    CO. 
I    Massachusetts    Aye.  Boston.    Mats. 

CLUB  PAPERS^  ESSAYS,  DEBATES,  SPEECHES 

for   all  occasions,  prepared  to  order,  $3  oo 
per  thousand   words.     Outlines  $1.00  each. 

Short  toasts  $2.00. 

JOHN    ARNOLD 

CEDAR  FALLS  IOWA 

"Home-Ma  king  as  a  Profession" 

DS.mJ,"°"«P-    M1-   handbo»k-'fs  FREE.     Home  studj 
Domestic  Science  courses,  iittine  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for   home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 


MSS.  WANTED 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syn- 
dicate, 964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau.  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The  Sur- 
vey. Put  in  each  issue  as  it  comes. 
Take  out  any  issue  at  any  time  with- 
out disturbing  the  others.  So  simple 
that  even  a  social  worker  can  do  it! 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  POCONO  PEOPLES 
COLLEGE 

an  American  adaptation  of  the  Danish 
Folk  School  will  offer  a  four  months' 
course  beginning  January  3,  1924. 
Students  for  this  session  are  now  being 
enrolled.  Full  information  about 
courses,  prerequisites  and  terms  on  ap- 
plication, to 

S.    A.    MATHIASEN,    Director, 

Henryville,    Pa. 

or  Joseph  K.  Hart,  The  Survey,  112  E 
i9th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HOTEL 


SYLVANIA 


PUBLICITY  SERVICE 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographlnp 

Multigraphlng 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you   will  investigate  you   will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and   cheaper 
than   you   can  in  your  own  office. 
Let  uj  estimate   OH   your   nert  job 


I 


Webster       Letter       Addressing      ft     1 

Mailing    Company 
34th   Street   at  8th   Averu-a 

Longacre   2447 

'"'•   "  -     •••::••:;.     •      ••     .  ••    •  ,••_  •  J 

Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 


GRA  mercy  4501 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


FOR  THE  HOME 


(In  ansii-ering  these  advertisements,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY. 
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Tea  Room  Management 

In    our    new    home-study    course     "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PROFIT."      Booklet   on   request. 
An.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 

helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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I       Adventures  in  Social  Welfare        \ 

Reminiscences    oi    things,    thoughts    and    folks    during    forty    years    of 

Social  work 
By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSOIJna]  and  Extension  Edu. 

Mr.    R.    M.    Little,    Chief   of   the   N.    Y.    State    Dept.    °|  ^°tc^°"J  ofnhis  sub-department 
cation,  after  having  read  his  own  copy,  o1""™  °  .    "  f     First_its   spirit;    Second — 

saying   "I   wisj,  .them^to  /eadjo^  book^  tecauM   o^n    optiplism.    Fifth-The 


;   say 
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APPLIED  GOOD  WILL 

That's  the  thing  most  needed  in  the 
world  today  if  we  are  to  achieve  real 
Peace  on  Earth.  And  that's  the  one  big 
thing  OUR  WORLD  stands  for— the 
application  of  practical  Good  Will  to 
the  solution  of  world  woes. 
See  the  Good  Will  number  of 

OUR  WORLD 

For  January 

At  all  good  newsstands — 25  cents 
In  that  issue  you  will  find  "Our  Treaty 
Makers  and  Brakers"  as  told  to  Elmer 
Davis  by  Walter  J.  Woof— the  first 
of  a  most  important  series  entitled 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass  at  Wash- 
ington" which  will  contain  close-up 
views  of  our  statesmen  in  action  and 
inaction  with  intimate  studies  showing 
how  our  foreign  policies  are  made 
and  unmade. 

The  same  issue  will  contain: 

"The  American  Peace  Award"— How  Bok  planned  and  carried   it  through, 

by  Esther  E.  Lape,  with  pictures  of  the  Committee  and  the  Judges. 
"What  the  War  Veterans  Want"— An   interview  character   sketch   of   new 

Commander  Quinn  of  the  American  Legion,  by  Robert  M.  Field. 
"How  Europe  Looks  From  Washington"  by  Arthur  Bullard,  who  has  just 

returned  to  Washington  from  a  first-hand  study  of  conditions  abroad. 
"Great   Britain   and   Europe"   by   Gilbert   K.  Chesterton. 
"The  World's  Churches  and  the  League"  by  Dr.  William   Adams   Brown. 
WORLD  FICTION— Today's  best  stories  from  all  the  world. 

Bringing   tke  'World  to  America 


OUR  WORLD  sai-24 

9  East  37th  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $3.00  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription and  membership  in  Our 
World  Institute 

or 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  a  five  months' 
subscription  without  membership  in 
the  Institute. 


1924  is  a  presidential  year  when  foreign  policy 
will  be  a  big  issue.  We  must  know  the  world 
we  live  in  if  we  are  to  cooperate  sanely  in 
its  work. 

A  subscription  to  OUR  WORLD  for  yourself 
and  your  friends  means  not  only  12  monthly 
issues  of  the  magazine  with  vivid  pictures  and 
interesting  articles  about  the  world,  but  it  also 
makes  them  and  you  members  of  Our  World 
Institute  with  its  important  privileges  and 
services. 


1  The    Houston    Publishing    Company 

I    9  East  37th  Street  New  York  City 


"I  FORGOT--" 

If  your  memory  betrayed 
you  and  you  are  embarrassed 
about  a  gift  you  did  not  send, 
it's  not  too  late  to  do  it  now — 
and  take  comfort  from  the  rush 
in  the  Post  Office! 

Just  mail  us  your  personal 
check  and  tell  us  where  to  send 
any  of  the  following: 

The     Russian     Immigrant.     By 

Jerome  Davis  (retail  $1.50) 
for  75  cents. 

What  Men  Live  By.  By  Richard 
Cabot,  M.D.  Survey  Associates 
Edition.  $1.50. 

The  Humanizing  of  Knowl- 
edge. By  James  Harvey 
Robinson.  Survey  Associates 
Edition.  $1.50. 

What  is  Professional  Social 
Work?  By  Leroy  A.  Halbert. 
$1.50. 

The  Community.  By  Eduard 
C.  Lindeman.  $1.60. 

Child  Training.  By  Angelo 
Patri.  $2.00. 

Human    Nature    and    Conduct. 

By  John  Dewey.    $2.25. 

The  Mind  in  the  Making.    By 

James  Harvey  Robinson. 
$2.50. 

Adventures  in  Social  Welfare 

By  Alexander  Johnson.    $3.00 

The   Story   of   the   Bible.      83 

IHendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 
$5.00. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Psy« 

chologist.  By  G.  Stanley  Hall 
$5.00. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walte 
H.  Page.  By  Burton  J.  Hen 
drick.  $10.00. 


SURVEY    ASSOCIATES, 

112   East  19   Street,   New  York 

Send     the     following,     special     extra     rus 


To 

Street,     No 

City,     State 

Check  for  $ enclosed.         S-1-. 


(In  ansiuerina  these  advertisements,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Giving  the  Telephone  Life 

erever  your  thought  goes  your  voice  may  go. 
You  can  talk  across  the  continent  as  if  face  to  face. 
Your  telephone  is  the  latch  to  open  for  you  any 
door  in  the  land. 

There  is  the  web  of  wires.  The  many  switch- 
boards. The  maze  of  apparatus.  The  millions  of 
telephones.  All  are  parts  of  a  country-wide 
mechanism  for  far-speaking.  The  equipment  has 
cost  over  2  billion  dollars,  but  more  than  equipment 

~.eeded. 

There  must  be  the  guardians  of  die  wires  to 
keep  them  vital  \\-ith  speech-carrying  electrical 
currents.  There  must  be  those  who  watch  the 
myriads  of  tir  hboard  lights  and  answer 

ur  commands.  There  must  be  technicians  of 
every  sort  to  construct,  repair  and  operate. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  men  and  women  are 
united  to  give  nation-wide  telephone  service.  With 
their  brains  and  hands  they  make  the  Bell  System 

"BELL«SYSTEM" 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE'AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES- 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 
and    all    directed    toward    Better     Service 


Society  and  its  Problems 

An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Sociology 
<By  GROVE  S.  DOW 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Denver 


Partial  List   of  Adoptions 


ALBION  COLLEGE 
ALFRED  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 
ASBURY  COLLEGE 
AUGUSTANA  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 
BATTLE  CREEK  NORMAL 

SCHOOL 
BIRMINGHAM  SOUTHERN 

COLLEGE 

BISHOP  COLLEGE 
BLUEFIELD  COLORED 

INSTITUTE 
CARROLL  COLLEGE 
CATHERINE  GIBBS  SCHOOL 


CLARK.  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  IDAHO 
COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE 

COLORADO  COLLEGE 
COL.  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 
DES  MOINES  COLLEGE 
FAIRMOUNT  STATE  NOR- 
MAL COLLEGE,  W.  VA. 
FINDLAY  COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 
FURMAN  UNIVERSITY 
GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 


GENEVA  COLLEGE 
GOODING  COLLEGE 
GRAND  ISLAND  COLLEGE 
GUILFORD  COLLEGE 
HALL-MOODY    NORMAL 

SCHOOL 

HANOVER  COLLEGE 
HOOD  COLLEGE 
HURON  COLLEGE 
IDAHO  TEACHERS'  READ- 
ING COURSE 
ILLINOIS  COLLEGE 
ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN 

UNIVERSITY 
INDIANA  CENTRAL 

COLLEGE 

INDIANA  TEACHERS'  READ- 
ING COURSE 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE 
LASELL  SEMINARY 
McPHERSQN  COLLEGE 
MANCHESTER  COLLEGE 
MARION  GRANT  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

MILTON  COLLEGE 
MINNESOTA  COLLEGE 
MISSOURI  WESLEYAN 

COLLEGE 
MONTANA  WESLEYAN 

COLLEGE 

MORRIS  HARVEY  COLLEGE 
MUHEENBURG  COLLEGE 
NEW  MEXICO  COLLEGE  or 

AGRICULTURE 
NORTHERN  NORMAL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 
NORTHERN  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  MARQUETTE 
NORTHLAND  COLLEGE 
NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE 
OAKLAND  CITY  COLLEGE 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIV. 
OTTAWA  UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD  COLLEGE 
PALMER  COLLEGE 
PARSONS  COLLEGE 
PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 
REDFIELD  COLLEGE 
Rio  GRANDE  COLLEGE 
ST.  AMBROSE  COLLEGE 
ST.  OLAF  COLLEGE 


Sioux  FALLS  COLLEGE 
SOUTHW.  COLLEGE 
SOUTHW.  UNIVERSITY 
SOUTHW.  BAPTIST  COLL. 
SPOKANE  UNIVERSITY 
SPRINGFIELD  COLI 
STATE  COLLEGE  OP 

WASHINGTON 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis. 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

MAYVILLE,  N.  DAK. 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

GENESEO,  N.  Y. 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

CHENEY,  WASH. 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

MINOT,  N.  DAK. 
STERLING  COLLEGE 
STRAIGHT  COLLEGE 
TABOR  COLLEGE 
TAYLOR  UNIVERSITY 
THIEL  COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY  OP 

CINCINNATI 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  TOLEDO 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 

DAKOTA 
UNIVERSITY  OP  NOTRB 

DAME 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH 

DAKOTA 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMIN^ 
VIRGINIA  TEACHERS' 

READING  COURSE 
VIRGINIA-UNION 

UNIVERSITY 

WAYNESBURG  COLLEGE 
WEAVER  COLLEGE 
WEBER  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 
WESTERN  MARYLAND 

COLLEGE 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE 
WILMINGTON  NORMAL  AMI 

INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 
WINTHROP  NORMAL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE  ) 
WHITWORTH  COLLEGE 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


Cartoon  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 


MIDMONTHLY 


JANUARY    15,    1924 


The  Bok  Peace  Plan 

In  Full 

Whoso  Liveth  to  Himself 

A  Peace  Message 
by  Jane  Addams 

How  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 
Got  That  Way 

William  J.  Norton 


COMMUNITIES 
INDUSTRY 


SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


EDUCATION 
HEALTH 


"ents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 


Glimpse  ^4head 

The  New  Pied  Pipers 
By  Neva  R.  Deardorff 

THE  Pied  Piper  had  more  of  a  problem 
on  bu  hands  than  the  Old  Woman  Who 
Lived  in  a  Shoe.  Hers  was  merely 
mathematical.  His  involved  not  only 
food  and  shelter  and  discipline  but  all 

at  enter  into  a  child  welfare  Pro- 

have modern  counterparts  of  the  Pied 
'"^  !?  K  l^  °rphanaees-  Here  is  one  sur- 
rounded by  a  h,gh  wall  and  sustained  by  royalties 
from  the  coal  fields.  Here  is  another,  product  o 
prosperous  chocolate  business  and  a  w'arm  human 
heart.  Launched  a  hundred  years  later  it  repeats 
unchanged  ce  phrases  of  fhe  ^.^  *  >* 

And  here  is  another  in  the   Middle  West,   not  the 

;    a  T        T  bUt  ° 
popular  fraternal  order 


•.»         ,  "cgc,   nersney   Sent 

/s,  Mooseheart,  the  New  York  Orphanage- 
five  types  ,n  all-are  the  subjects  of  Miss  Deardorff's 
sympathy  but  searching  scrutiny.    The  family  tha 
s  costing  one  mst.tution  alone  $7,000  a  year  is  bu, 
item   ,n   the   bill  these  Pipers  pay.     And   this  i, 
fact  that  progressive  thought  in  the  child 
ment    has    long    since    crystallized    in 

tion— in     keeping     children     in     their 

oun   homes,   or  placing  them   in   other   equally  good 

Going  to  Jerusalem 
By  Julian  W.  Mack 
lawyers  Judge  Mack  is  known  as  one 
foremost  jurists  of  the  United  States 
Bench,  among  social  workers  for  his  earlier 
service   ,„    the   Juvenile   Court   of   Chicago,    among 
employers  and  employes   for  his  arbitration  woTk  in 
he   garment   trades.      In    the    field    of    international 
elations    he    ,s    known    for    other    things-for    his 
:t.v,ty  at  Paris  in  securing  the  protection  of  racial 
minorities  m  the  peace   treaties,  for  his  part  in   the 
Zionist  movement,  and  especially  as  one  of  that  I 
surgent  American  group  which  has  thrown    t'  em. 
Ph....  on  social  and  economic  reconstruction.    Judge 
Mack  recently  v.s.ted  the  homeland  of  the  Jew    the 
Holy  Land  of  the  Christian,  and  has  set  down  hi 
mpress.ons  ,„   an  article  which   runs  back   through 
the  centuries  and  looks  forward  into  the  future 

The  Oncoming  Generation 

By  Rossa  B.  Cooley 

associate  freedom  with  the  road;  with  the 
ng   struggle   of  humanity   pressing   forward 
Cooley  associates  it  with  the  home.     But  her 

b'eTaclJnte  oHr  °*  ^  *"'"  ^  "^  ^  l"s 
of  a  people.     They  have  interpreted  the  'par^oTthe 
Negro    women    who    came    out    of    the    shadow    o 
slavery   and    set   up    rudimentary   households   in    the 


cotton  lands  which  had  known  only  the  great  plan 

Ter  T  °h  T  hand'  the  Skve  «««  «  "S 
nth  %  u°ld  °f  the  g^ndmothers,  of  th 

Jhers,  and  ,„  her  concluding  article  she  will  2 
r  the  young  women  of  the  third  generation-o 


tnis 


envisages. 


The  Effect  of  Science  on  Social  Institutions 

By  Bertrand  Russell 
COME  people  think  that  we  keep  our  rooms  too 

coU      If  £'      ahh'  °therS  that  We  keep  the™  too 
M.     If   this   were   a   political   question,   one    party 
would  mamtam  that  the  best  temperature  is  the  ab 
solute  zero,  the  other  that  it  is  the  melting  pott  "& 

on  M  K       u°  ma'ntained  a"-v  intermediate  posi- 

tion would  be  abused  as  timorous  time-servers  con 
ceaed  agents  of  the  other  side,  men  who  ru  i"c'd  he 
enthus,asm  of  a  sacred  cause  by  tepid  appeals  to 
mere  reason.  Any  man  who  had  the  courage  to  J 
hat  our  rooms  ought  to  be  neither  too  hot  nor  ooj 

h  t  TN   M  a  Td  5y  both  parties'  and  p^3| 

•hot  m  No  Mans  Land.     Possibly  some  day  politics 
may  become  more  rational,  but  so   far  there  ,s 

jtt  :nnesv  ation  °f  a  change  ;n  this  S5o3 
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On  Parole— They  Guard  the  Past,  X.  R.  D. 

EDUCATION 401 

Internal  Changes  in  Centra]  Europe,  H.  K'. 
Puckett — Greenwich  Joins  the  World,  Marian 
Johrtnr.ot  Sco'.t — Real  Wages,  Dexter  M. 
Keeztr—Tht  Control  of  New  Schools,  J.  K.  H. 


INDUSTRY 
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Hops  and  Play  in  Oregon,  Louise  F.  Shields — 
Pity  the  Men,  R.  H'.  B.—  From  Thistles, 
M.'B.  B. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 4IJ 

SOCIAL  STUDIES /.  A'.  H.    420 

COMMUNICATIONS 422 

SOCIAL    WORK    SHOPTALK -428 


The  Gist  of  It 

THE  helium  atom  travels  fifteen  thousand 
miles  faster  than  a  rifle  bullet.     Professor 
Harkins  of  Chicago  has  taken  its  picture 
in  the  act.     But  the  idea  of  peace  travels 
more  slowly.     Some  folks  doubt  whether  it  will  ever 
catch  up  with  the  rifle  bullet.     Mr.  Bok  has,  how- 
ever, given  it  a  fresh  charge  and  touched  it  off  again, 
while  the  .American  public  stands  hopefully  on  tiptoe 
to  watch  it  go.     The  Survey  says  godspeed. 

THERE  are  elements  from  which  energy  pours 
without  the  need  of  outside  stimulation.  Jane 
Addams  has  long  been  such  a  radioactive  personality 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  She  has  preached  it  when 
obloquy,  not  public  acclaim  and  prize  money,  was  the 
reward.  The  Survey  is  glad  to  set  her  peace  m; 
for  the  new  year  (p.  373)  beside  the  $100,000  plan. 

MR.  BOK'S  characteristic  contribution  to  peace- 
education  is  briefly  reviewed  (p.  371)  by  Mrs. 
Catlin,  for  some  years  managing  editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, then  associated  with  Mr.  Bok  in  the  Nether- 
lands-American Foundation,  and  since  October  1922 
an  associate  editor  of  The  Survey.  Her  recent  resig- 
nation from  the  staff  interrupts  a  service,  disting- 
uished by  a  sure-fingered  handling  of  both  editorial 


matter  and  art  features,  which  has  done  much  to 
give  form  and  finish  to  The  Survey  and  particularly 
Survey  Graphic. 

HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON  is  back 
again  after  resting  and  writing  in  Europe. 
While  he  writes  The  Story  of  America  he  will,  with 
his  engaging  drawings  (there's  one  on  p.  370),  help 
The  Survey  keep  abreast  of  the  social  adventure  of 
our  time. 

IT  takes  courage  and  faith  to  discern  a  pattern  of 
peace  in  the  whirling  dance  of  Europe.  Alpha 
Buse,  who  reviews  hopefully  the  new  books  on  Euro- 
pean affairs  (p.  413),  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Prague 
Survey  and  has  recently  returned  from  a  year's  study 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

NEW  YORK  will  celebrate  at  the  Town  Hall, 
on  January  24,  the  2ist  birthday  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Department,  a  foster-child  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  J.  J.  Murphy,  who  telescopes 
its  history  on  p.  383,  has  shared  in  it  both  as  tene- 
ment house  commissioner  and,  more  recently,  as 
secretary  of  the  tenement-house  committee  of  the 
C.  O.  S. 

THE  Oregon  ranch  story  (p.  407)  is  told  by  the 
editor  of  the  welfare  department  of  the  Port- 
land Oregonian.  The  vocational  opportunities  of 
hop-picking  should  be  considered  by  Dexter  M. 
Keezer,  of  the  economics  department  in  the  University 
of  Colorado  (p.  404). 

EDUCATION  is  changing,  just  as  everything  else 
is    changing,     in    central    Europe.      Professor 
Puckett,  who  teaches  German   in  Barnard   College, 
sketches  some  alterations  of  form  and  spirit  (p.  401). 

IT  is  related  of  an  earnest  young  divinity  student 
that  when  he  was  called  upon  in  a  gathering  of 
his  fellows  to  lead  in  prayer  be  murmured  "Oh  Lord, 
make  our  motives  approximately  pure."  Such  humil- 
ity is  always  becoming  to  an  editor  who  deals  with 
the  delicate  stuff  of  human  aspirations.  In  Novem- 
ber, Survey  Midmonthly  published  what  seemed  to 
the  editors  an  innocent  and  amusing  contribution,  a 
good-natured  presentation  of  the  ironical  lag  between 
social  programs  and  social  accomplishments,  under 
the  title  Leaflets  Free  on  Request.  Some  of  The 
Survey's  good  friends  have  taken  exception  to  this 
sketch  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to  bring  into 
ridicule  an  undoubtedly  useful  publication,  and 
to  cast  a  slur  on  the  whole  movement  for  mental 
hygiene.  To  such  a  charge  we  can  only  reply  by 
pointing — not  without  pride — to  the  distinguished  con- 
tributors who  have  been  using  or  are  about  to  use 
The  Survey  as  a  means  of  broadcasting  information 
in  furtherance  of  this  movement:  Dr.  Thorn  and  Dr. 
Pratt  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Frankwood  Williams  of 
the  National  Committee,  Dr.  Glueck  and  Dr.  Wile,  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer  of  Baltimore,  and 
others.  When  The  Survey  stresses  in  nearly  every 
number  the  work  of  such  leaders,  it  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  indifference  or  hostility  to  their  aims. 
The  editors  beg  to  assure  their  critics  that  their 
motives  are  at  least  approximately  pure. 
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Mr.  Bok  Sets  Us  All  Talking 


rHIS  is  the  psychological  time,"  said  Edward  W. 
Bok  in  July,  1923,  "to  crystallize  public  opinion 
on   the   question   of   the    United    States'    respon- 
sibility for  preventing  wars.  .  .  .     The  world  is 
idy   to   follow   a   practical   enlightened    sentiment   toward 
rmanent  peace   if   a   voice  powerful  enough   to  be  heard 
»11  sound   the  way." 

The  genius  of  the  man  who  made  the  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
i  one  of  the  most  sensational  publishing  successes  in  his- 
y  lay  in  recognizing  the  psychological  time  and  sensing 
psychology  of  his  audience  all  the  time.  In  the  six 
nths  since  he  made  the  pronouncement  just  quoted  and 
ered  $100,000  to  make  his  point,  individuals,  groups, 
bs,  organizations,  faculties  of  colleges,  entire  communities, 
n  a  complete  state,  have  been  thinking,  planning,  talking, 
dying,  discussing,  and  writing  Peace.  So  much  has 
n  accomplished,  whether  or  not  the  plan  which  won  the 
ered  prize  meets  popular  approval,  whether  or  not  it 
nes  to  favorable  action  in  the  Senate,  whether  or  not  it 
translated  into  international  organization.  None  of  these 
tigs  is  so  important  for  the  safety  of  the  world  as  that 
»ple  everywhere  should  live  familiarly  with  the  concept 
upeace. 
. 

R.  BOK'S  award  was  to  go  to  the  American  citizen  sub- 
mitting  the  most  practicable  plan  "whereby  the  United 
Sites  can  take  its  place  and  do  its  share  toward  preserving 
arid  peace."  Half  of  the  prize  was  to  be  paid  the  author 
Ifeoon  as  the  winning  plan  was  chosen,  the  other  half  "if  or 
l<en  the  plan  is  approved  by  the  United  States  Senate  or 
b.  been  demonstrated  by  general  referendum  to  have  won 
n  adequate  degree  of  popular  support."  The  name  of  the 
er  will  not  be  announced  until  a  general  expression  of 
on  has  been  secured. 

ver  a  quarter  of   a  million  people   wrote  to  the  office 
the  American  Peace  Award  for  more  detailed  information 
that    they    might    enter    the    competition.      Newspapers 


throughout  the  country  published  the  conditions  of  the  a\vard 
with  editorial  comment,  for  the  most  part  enthusiastic  in 
approval.  Bulletins  were  posted  in  libraries  all  over  the 
United  States  and  in  post  offices  and  public  buildings.  By 
November  15,  when  the  contest  closed,  22,165  fully  worked 
out  plans  had  been  submitted. 

THE  American  Peace  Award  committee,  with  Esther 
Everett  Lape  as  member  in  charge,  was  overwhelmed 
by  offers  of  cooperation.  Ninety-three  national  organizations, 
with  a  total  membership  of  over  fifty  millions,  formed  a 
Cooperating  Council  to  distribute  ballots  for  the  nation- 
wide referendum  stipulated  by  Mr.  Bok  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  chance  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  plan 
which  won  the  award.  They  include  such  varying  view- 
points as  the  American  Legion,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  the  Rotary  International,  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  and  the 
National  Education  Association.  Thousands  of  newspapers 
are  also  helping  to  conduct  the  referendum;  120,000  minis- 
ters will  present  the  winning  plan  to  their  congregations, 
five  hundred  colleges  and  universities  have  arranged  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  student  discussion.  It  is  published  in  full 
on  following  pages  of  this  issue  so  that  Survey  readers 
may  express  their  considered  opinion  on  its  merits.  A  ballot 
for  indicating  a  yes-or-no  judgment  will  be  found  on  the 
next  page. 

The  response,  says  Mr.  Bok,  "has  fulfilled  and  transcended 
any  expectation  that  one  may  have  had  for  the  project." 
The  prescription  for  world  peace  is  not  in  printed  words, 
but  in  the  will  of  the  people.  And  Mr.  Bok  has  found 
a  way  to  focus  the  thoughts  of  millions  of  us  on  "practicable 
means  for  preserving  peace." 

H.ANXAH  WHITE  CATLIX 
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Peace  Plan  No.  1469 

The  Proposal  That  Won  the  American  Peace  Award 

There  is  not  room  for  more  than  one  organiza-      our  country  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  isolation  and  aloi 
tion  to  promote  international  cooperation         ness  in  the  world." 

But  since  the  proposed  adhesion  to  the  Permanent  Coi 

IVE-SIXTHS  of  all  nations,  including  about  would  bring  this  country  into  close  contact  at  one  time  a 
four-fifths  of  mankind,  have  already  created  a  point  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and  since  such  action 
world-organization,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  strenuously  opposed  for  exactly  that  reason,  it  is  pertm< 
promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve  to  inquire  not  only  how  much  cooperation  with  the  Leag 

and   its  organs   has   been   proposed   during   the   life   of 


international  peace  and  security." 

Those  nations  cannot  and  will  not  abandon  this  system     present  Administration,  but  also  how  much  has  been  actua 
which  has  now  been  actively  operating  for  three  and  a  half     begun, 
years.    If  leading  members  of  the  United  States  government 
ever  had  serious  hopes  that  another  association  of  nations 
could    be    formed,   such    hopes    were    dispelled    during    the 
Washington    Conference   by   plain    intimations    from   other 
Powers  that  there  is  not  room  for  more  than  one  organiza- 
tion  like  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  States  outside  the  organized  world  are  not  of  such 
a  character  that  the  United  States  could  hopefully  cooperate 
with  them  for  the  purpose  named. 

Therefore,  the  only  possible  path  to  cooperation  in  which         ^~        ' ' 


Officially   or  unofficially  the    United   Stal 
is  represented  on  many  League  commissic 

The  United  States  government  has  accredited  its  r 
resentatives  to  sit  as  members  "in  an  unofficial  and  o 
suiting  capacity"  upon  four  of  the  most  important  soc 
commissions  of  the  League,  viz.:  Health,  Opii 

Anthrax    (Industi 


the    United    States  can    take    an    increasing    share    is    that 


Our  Government  is  a  full  member  of   the  Internatio 


me    united    states  can    tase    an    increasing    snare    is    tnat      „   ,  .  .    „  *  ..u     T  r>  ,- 

....  .  ,     ,  Hydrographic  Bureau,  an  organ  of  the  League.     Our  ( 

which  leads  toward  some  form  of  agreement  with  the  world  ,  ,  „       a-  •  ,     i         „,»  • 

,  XT    .  ernment  was  represented  by  an     unofficial  observer     in 

as  now  organized,  called  the  League  of  Nations.  ,     ~,      ,  /T^-  j    TT  r 

Brussels  Conference    (Finance  and   Economic  Lommissic 

in    1920.      It    sent    Hon.    Stephen  G.    Porter    and    Bisl 
Brent  to  represent  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Opium  Cc 


By  sheer   force   of   social   international   gravitation    such 
cooperation  becomes   inevitable. 


The  United  States  has  already  gone  far  in 
cooperation  with  the  League  of  Nations 


mission  last  May. 

Our  Public  Health  Service  has  taken  part  in   the   Se 
logical  Congresses   of   the   Epidemics   Commission   and 
The  United  States  government,  theoretically  maintaining     helped  in  the  experimental  work  for  the  standardization 
a  policy  of  isolation,  has  actually  gone  far,  since  March  4,      serums. 

1921,  toward  "cooperation  with  other  nations  to  achieve  and          Our   Government   collaborates  with   the   League    He! 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world."  Organization    through    the    International    Office    of    Pui 

The  most  familiar  part  of  the  story  is  the  work  of  the      Health   at  Paris,   and   with  the  Agriculture  Committee 
Washington  Conference,  wherein  President  Harding's  Ad-     the  League  Labor  Organization   through  the  Internat;o 


ministration  made  a  beginning 
of  naval  disarmament,  opened 
to  China  a  prospect  of  re- 
habilitation and  joined  with 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
France  to  make  the  Pacific 
Ocean  worthy  of  its  name. 

Later  came  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  United  States 
should  adhere  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International 
Justice. 

Not  long  after  that  action 
President  Harding  wrote  to 
Bishop  Gailor: 

"I  do  not  believe  any  man 
can  confront  the  responsibility 
of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  yet  adhere  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  possible  for 


THE    SURVEY 

New  York 

Do  you  approve  the  winning,  plan  Yes  C 
in  substance?  No  D 

(Put   an  X   inside   the   proper  box.) 

Name  

Please  print. 

Address 


City 

Are  you  a  voter?. 


State. 


Mail  promptly  to 

THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  AWARD 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

If  you  wish  to  express  a  fuller  opinion  also, 
please  write  to  the   American  Peace  Award 


Institute     of     Agriculture 
Rome. 

In    February,    1923,    Se 
tary    Hughes    and     Presid 
Harding  formally  recomme 
ed    that    the    Senate    appr 
our     adhesion     to     the     1 
manent     Court     under     1 
conditions      or      reservati 
one    of    which    was    that 
United  States  should  offici 
participate   in   the  election 
judges   by   the   Assembly 
Council    of    the    League, 
ting    as   electoral    colleges 
that  purpose. 

Unofficial  cooperation  f: 
the    United    States    with 
work  of   the   League  inch 
mem-  (Continued  on  page 4 
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"Whoso  Liveth  to  Himself 


OF  ALL  the  holiday  utterances, 
none  cither  will  have  such  reach 
among  the  highways  and  hedges  of 
human  kind  as  the  message  which 
went  out  from  Hull  House  to  rep- 
resentatives in  32  countries  of  the 
//  omen's  International  League.  In 
more  than  one  sense  Miss  Addams 
I  he  gift  of  tongues; — her  words^ 
to  use  Kipling's  phrase,  are  such  as 
"mcrch  through  the  hearts  of  men." 

Hers  was  a  Christmas  message; 
but  it  is  intrinsically  one  for  the  new 
year  and  for  the  new  decade. 

At  the  conference  held  at  The 
Hague  a  year  ago  last  December  the 


A  Message  to  Believers 
in  Peace  and  Freedom 

By  Jane  Addams 

Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  formally  re- 
quested Miss  Addams,  as  its  presi- 
dent, to  *  ii-rite  such  a  Christmas 
message  to  the  various  sections.  She 
accepted  the  commission  but  did  not 
fulfill  it  until  a  year  later,  following 
her  trit>  eastward  down  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea,  through 
India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines; a  trip  which  gave  her  new- 


contacts  with  the  movements  and 
aspirations  which  in  these  post-war 
years  are  astir  among  the  peoples  of 
the  East  as  they  are  of  the  West. 
Her  message  then,  went  out  on 
Christmas  day  last,  to  sections  and 
corresponding  societies  in  Austria, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Can- 
ada, China,  Korea,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hun- 
gary, India,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan, 
Jugoslavia,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  \oru-ay,  Poland, 
Roumania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Ukraine,  Uruguay. 


1 


Y  | ^  HE  desire  for  Peace  and  Good  Will  per- 
petually renewed  in  the  hearts  of  men  on 
Christmas  Day  is,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord 
1923,  shadowed  by  a  compunction  and  by  a 
curious  sense  of  futility. 
We  know  the  world  is  not  at  peace  nor  is  there  enough 
active  good  will  in  it  to  accomplish  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  Conscious  that  we  have  all  failed  in  a  new 
reach  of  human  understanding,  in  moral  energy  adequate 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  a  world  war,  in  a  fellowship 
warm  enough  to  melt  down  national  animosities,  we 
stand  shamefaced  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas  leioicing. 
In  the  hope  that  this  uneasiness  may  be  but  the  be- 
ginnings of  remorse,  but  the  stirrings  of  that  self-abase- 
ment which  inevitably  precedes  a  great  spiritual  awaken- 
ing, the  following  Christmas  message  recalls  the  words 
of  Him  whose  birthday  we  celebrate. 

THE  divided  nations  of  Europe  in  a  panic  of  ap- 
prehension lest  old  enemies  seek  revenge,  lest  sud- 
•  xrial  changes  destroy  established  governments,  are 
constantly  gripped  by  the  fear  of  unemployment,  of  re- 
volution, of  bankruptcy,  of  starvation. 

Baffled  and  frightened  statesmen  stand  helpless  amid 
a  ruined  social  fabric  and  see  no  way  out.  It  is  as  if 
He  had  never  uttered  the  words  "Love  alone  can  cast 
out  fear,"  or  as  if  He  had  never  given  a  basic  command 
to  His  followers.  "Be  just  and  fear  not." 

As  these  statesmen  celebrate  Christmas  Day  may  they 
be  convinced  that  only  Love  and  longing  for  Justice  can 
remove  distrust  and  desire  for  revenge,  can  repair  the 
confidence  and  good  will  essential  to  the  comity  of  na- 
tions, can  recover  economic  security  and  moral  stability 
to  peoples  so  recently  fostered  into  habits  of  hatred  and 
suspicion  and  at  last  restore  Peace  to  a  continent  dis- 
tracted by  long  continued  warfare. 

THE  United  States  of  America,  caught  in  a  tra- 
ditional distrust  and  dislike  of  ''foreign  entangle- 
ments," abandons  the  solemn  covenants  made  in  her 
name,  restricts  her  immigration,  increases  her  tariffs, 
and  refuses  to  consider  her  war  loans  as  part  of  an 
international  responsibility.  Although  producing  bryond 
her  own  needs  and  increasing  her  national  shipping,  she 
has  failed  to  bring  together  American  plethora  of  wheat 
and  European  dearth  of  bread:  she  has  as  yet  found  no 
way  of  restoring  the  purchasing  power  of  Europe  to  the 


end  that  multitudes  of  idle  and  disheartened  men  may 
be  employed  and  millions  of  starving  women  and  chil- 
dren may  be  fed. 

As  Christmas  is  celebrated  across  her  prosperous  con- 
tinent may  her  statesmen  remember  that  He  once  said: 
"Lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again  and  your  reward  shall 
be  great."  May  the  Christmas  season  "stab  broad  awake" 
this  nation  peopled  by  Europeans  and  their  children, 
lest  adopting  a  policy  of  national  isolation  she  some  day 
recall  in  bitter  regret  the  condemnation  of  "Whoso  Hveth 
to  himself." 

THOS"E  nations  in  the  Orient  which  have  so  re- 
cently entered  into  world  relationships  that  they 
could  not  escape  a  share  in  the  great  war,  have  unhappily 
acquired  a  new  consciousness  of  the  part  military  pre- 
paredness may  play  in  the  attainment  of  national  am- 
bitions. 

May  China  and  Japan  with  their  age-long  admiration 
for  sound  ethics  and  their  veneration  for  the  teachings 
of  the  sage  and  of  the  saint  profit  by  the  advice  given 
to  one  who  drew  his  sword  in  quick  defense  against  a 
military  threat:  "Put  up  thy  sword  into  his  place  for 
all  they  that  draw  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

May  they  realize  that  that  nation  is  already  perishing 
by  the  sword  when  military  authority  dominates  civil  life, 
when  the  talk  of  foreign  interference  is  substituted  for 
discussion  of  internal  reforms,  when  the  fear  of  warlike 
neighbors  is  deliberately  utilized  to  postpone  the  day  of 
disarmament. 

In  Africa,  in  India,  in  the  Philippines,  good  men  striv- 
ing to  establish  accepted  standards  of  government  among 
alien  populations  are  disconcerted  and  alarmed  by  a  rising 
tide  of  self-determination,  by  an  assertion  of  the  popular 
will  against  their  control.  May  these  men,  honestly 
convinced  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  renounce 
their  stewardship,  remember  His  severity  towards  the 
self-righteous,  and  at  least  on  Christmas  Day  recall  His 
solemn  warning.  "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones." 

And  may  the  millions  "being  prepared  for  citizenship" 
renew  their  resolution  to  continue  the  policies  of  a  great 
teacher  who  more  than  any  other  living  man  is  stead- 
fastly committed  to  the  typical  Christian  adventure  as 
yet  untried  of  '"non-resistance."  May  at  least  one  nation 
of  oriental  peoples  actually  fulfill  that  essential  doctrine 
preached  by  Him  who  was  born  Christmas  Div  on 
eastern  soil. 


The  Oldest  of  Human  Arts 

Voluntary  Giving  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Finance 

By  William  J.  Norton 
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OME   towns   are   cross-     Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  Cleveland,  speaking     Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  at  tl 
grained,  querulous,  and      ine  other  day  in  New  York,  referred  to     present  time,  the  most  generot 

giving  as  the  oldest  of  human  arts.  As 
a  Clevelander  he  speaks,  of  course,  with 
authority.  The  Survey  has  borrowed  his 
phrase  as  a  title  for  this,  the  second  in 
Mr.  Norton's  series  of  studies  in  social 
finance.  Next  month  Mr.  Norton  will 
deal  with  the  earnings  of  social  agencies. 


always  in  a  foment  of 
discord.  Others  are 
unified  in  purpose  and  disciplined 
for  civic  action.  There  are  cities 
that  are  calloused,  hard,  and  nig- 
gardly; and  there  are  cities  that 
are  open-handed  in  their  sympa- 
thetic generosity.  If  you  would 
try  to  understand  social  finance  — 

you  must  first  try  to  understand 

cities.    What  you  find  in  your  city  today  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  financial  program  of  your  tomorrow. 

Let  us  take  several  cities  and  illustrate  the  point  by  ex- 
amining the  sources  of  current  income  by  means  of  which, 
a  year  or  so  ago,  they  financed  their  social  work. 

Each  of  these 
cities  differs 
from  the  oth- 
ers in  the  em- 
phasis placed 
upon  the  var- 
ious depart- 
ments of  sup- 
port. Boston 
has  fat  reven- 
ues from  inter- 
est on  endow- 
ments or  accumulations  from  the  past.  At  best  it  is  a 
meagre  income  that  represents  the  other  cities  in  the  same 
column.  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  are  notable  for  a 
generous  outpouring  of  gifts  from  the  present-day  pocket 
book  for  current  expenses;  while  the  equivalent  factor 
in  their  sister-cities  is  small.  Detroit  lays  a  com- 
paratively heavy  levy  upon  tax  funds.  All  four  cities 
depend  upon  self-support  or  collections  for  services  rendered 
for  the  largest  part  of  their  budgets,  although  the  relative 
percentages  vary  by  ten  points.  None  of  these  cities  has 
a  program  of  current  expense  financing  which  plays  all  four 
lines  of  support  at  once  with  a  well  rounded  strength  that 
suggests  intelligent  development.  One  may  safely  surmise 
that  each  city  has  sought  support  along  the  line  which  was 
relatively  easy  for  it  and  left  the  others  to  chance. 

Back  of  the  figures  for  each  of  the  cities  is  a  story  of  per- 
sonality; of  the  lives  of  men  and  of  women;  of  leadership 
or  the  lack  of  leadership;  a  fascinating  story  of  burning 
human  interest,  that  culminates  in  true  American  fashion 
in  a  column  of  figures  prefixed  with  a  dollar  sign. 

Let  us  try  to  unravel  the  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  stories 
first  because  their  happy  ending  is  in  the  column  of  voluntary 
gifts.  Superlatives  are  dangerous,  but  I  am  inclined  to  call 
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Voluntary               Agency             Endowment               Tax 
Gifts         %      Earnings      %     Earnings     %        Funds         %         Total 

Boston 

*  .    .                 2  851,737     20       7  510001     52     2,653,284     18     *i,  481,  352     10     14,496,374 

Cleveland 

3  884  100     36       4  982  322     46        659  769       6     *i,  3  1  5,807     12     10,841,998 

Cincinnati 

....               2,221  ooo     33       2,858,000     42        262,000       4     *  i,  41  2,000     21       6,753,000 

Detroit     .  . 

2,344,221     18       5i535)267     42        260,877       2     *4,932,7o8     38     I3,O73>O73 

*  Only  tax 
and    states 

11,301,058             20,885,590             3»835,930               9,141,867             45,164,445 

funds  expended  by  the  municipal  corporations  named  included.  Suburban    corporations,    counties 
ire   excluded.      Correctional    institutions,    court   social   work,    and  social    work   of   departments   of 
education  are  excluded. 

cities  in  America.  Their  respec 
ive  community  funds  produce 
round  numbers  each  year  $t 
250,000  and  $i,8oo,OOO;  sta 
gering  sums,  when  we  reali: 
that  Cleveland  is  only  sixth  an 
Cincinnati  fifteenth  in  populati< 
among  American  municipality 
—  In  addition  Cleveland  citize 

are   giving    something    over    fr 

millions  more  for  building  funds  this  year,  and  Cincinn* 
citizens  are  planning  extensive  building  fund  campaigns  f 
the  year  to  come. 

These  two  cities,  then,  epitomize  for  us  at  the  mome 
voluntary   gifts.     They  get  gifts,   get   them   regularly,  te 

and  little,  ai 
many  of  thei 
How  do  thil 
do  it  ?  The  o> 
vious  answ< 
is  the  fedefc 
tion,  or  col! 
munity  fun' 
But  that 
not  the  t*| 
answer,  <l 
rather  it  is  o 

ly  a  part  and  by  no  means  the  most  important  part  of  t 
true  answer.  I  visited  Cleveland  while  the  community  full 
campaign  was  in  progress  to  see  if  there  was  anything  unusu' 
about  that  campaign  which  set  it  apart.  There  \vasn 
It  differs  from  other  campaigns  only  in  mechanical  deta: 
and  in  a  certain  knightly  spirit.  If  it  could  have  be< 
transferred  bodily  to  Detroit  and  put  on  in  place  of  « 
campaign  this  fall,  it  would  not  have  influenced  our  resi 
very  much  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  community  funds  are  not  the  answer  except  in  thi 
that  they  represent  the  flowering  of  old  trees  that  have  be 
carefully  nurtured  for  many  years  for  just  such  a  flowerin 
The  true  answer  is  in  the  lives  of  citizens,  in  a  tradition 
generosity,  established  many  years  ago,  carefully  fosterc 
handed  down  through  generations.  There  are  families 
both  of  these  towns  that  cherish  the  ideal  of  generosi 
as  they  cherish  the  ideal  of  business  success,  the  Mathe: 
the  \Vades,  the  Sherw7ins  as  well  as  others  in  Clevelam 
the  Gambles,  the  Tafts,  the  Emerys  among  others  in  Ci 
cinnati.  These  generous  families,  dominant  in  business  ai/ 
society,  have  given  parks,  art  treasures,  educational  fun! 
as  well  as  buildings  and  working  funds  for  philanthrof 
agencies.  From  them  has  slowly  spread  a  contagion 
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lerosity.  It  is  good  form  to  be  generous  in  those  towns 
I  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  human  progress ;  it  is  not  good 
•m  not  to  do  so. 

Again,  the  answer  in  both  cities  is  that  a  group  of  busi- 
s  and  professional  men  of  the  present  generation  have 
itributed  and  are  contributing  vigorous  leadership.  In 
cveland  Martin  Marks,  th«  founder  of  the  Federation, 
ederick  Goff,  the  founder  of  the  Community  Trust,  both 
whom  have  passed  on ;  Samuel  Mather  and  Charles  E. 
ams  are  representative  of  these  men.  In  Cincinnati  Fred- 
ck  Geier,  James  Orr,  and  Charles  Livingood.  Each 
»up  is  as  compact  a  board  of  strategy,  as  powerful  a  unit 
community  leadership  as  any  city  has  ever  had. 
rhere  is  still  more  in  the  answer.  For  thirty  years  cap- 
c  social  service  executives  have  contributed  guidance  and 
lligent  planning  to  these  cities,  and  their  influence  has  been 
found.  Shurtleff,  a  big-souled,  broad-minded  secretary  of 
Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A.  who  has  long  since  gone  to  his  re- 
rd,  Jackson  of  the  Associated  Charities,  Bellamy  of  Hiram 
use,  Cadwallader,  the  early  head  worker  at  Goodrich 
use  and  Havens  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
tributed  mightily  to  the  creation  of  an  intelligent  gen- 
sin-  in  their  city.  Boris  Bogen,  for  years  the  super- 
indent  of  the  United  Jewish  Charities  of  Cincinnati, 
len  Trounstine,  whose  brief  but  brilliant  career  left  an 
radicable  imprint ;  Edith  Campbell  of  the  Schmidlapp 
nd;  James  O.  White  of  the  Union  Bethel;  and  W.  H. 
ker  have  brought  to  Cincinnati  similar  talents  and  sim- 
contributions.  And  we  must  not  forget  Tom  Johnson 
Newton  Baker,  who  rescued  the  civic  conscience  of 
rveland,  or  that  civic  prophet  of  Cincinnati,  Rev.  Frank 
Ison,  the  Episcopal  pastor  whose  community-wide  ministry 
recognized  by  the  saying  of  masses  in  the  Roman 
tholic  churches  when  the  wh»le  city  celebrated  the  com- 
tion  of  twenty-five  years  of  his  pastorate. 

The  Foundation  of  Giving 

\o  city  may  expect  to  build  the  superstructure  of  great 
»rns  in  voluntary  gifts  until  the  foundation  is  laid.     Lay- 
the   foundation   in  these  Ohio  cities  took  many  years, 
ily   in   the  last  six  years  has  either  come  to  the   fore, 
any   other   cities   may   match    them    and    perhaps    exceed 
m,  if  they  will  work  hard  and   intelligently  enough   to 
Id  an  equally  good  foundation.     The  lapse  of  time  for 
rs  need  not  be  as  long  as  in  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati, 
rtly  because  we  move  faster  now,  and  partly  because  they 
J  to  feel  their  way  and  stumble  along  while  we  have  all 
thered  and  sifted  enough  knowledge  and  experience  by  this 
so  that  we  may  aim  straight  at  the  mark  with  reason- 
well   known  processes.      Neither   need   the   foundation 
built  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  but  it  must  be  of  the  same 
materials :  tradition,  virile  leadership,  intelligent  planning 
ideals.    The  chief  reason  why  Detroit  do?s  not  just  yet 
as  much  money  as  Cleveland  is  that  this  foundation  is 
in  the  process  of  making. 

community  which  tries  to  raise  large  sums  of  money 
out  such  a  foundation  is  simply  breaking  lances  with 
y.      And    yet  money   is  not   raised   on   history   alone, 
ition,  leadership,  intelligence  and  ideals,  will  function 
indifferently  without  method.     No  doubt  Boston  has 
four  qualities.    Yet  Cleveland  raises  more  money  than 
,  and  so  does  Cincinnati,  on  a  per  capita  basis.    These 
cities  center  all  money  raising  for  philanthropic  current 


expense  in  a  unified  annual  campaign,  where  the  most  ef- 
fective educational  methods  that  are  known  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  where  the  largest  effort  can  be  applied  under  a 
unified  command  and  concentrated  intelligence  with  the 
greatest  saving  of  strength,  work  and  time.  It  is  what  we 
call  the  federation  method  brought  for  the  moment  to  its 
highest  state  of  productivity.  It  gets  enormous  sums  of 
money  from  enormous  numbers  of  givers. 

Is  There  a  Saturation  Point? 

One  is  amazed  at  the  productivity  of  these  two  cities; 
and  yet  many  people  have  noted  that  they  are  apparently 
stationary  in  production  at  the  present  time.  Inquirers  are 
wondering  if  there  is  a  saturation  point  at  which  the  giving 
of  a  federated  city  sooner  or  later  arrives,  and  where  it  re- 
mains, making  only  such  advances  as  are  attributable  to 
increased  wealth  and  population. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  level  of  stationary 
production  (which,  incidentally,  has  frequently  been  reached 
in  non-federated  as  well  as  in  federated  cities)  is  not 
determined  by  a  saturation  point  in  the  sense  that  the  busi- 
ness world  uses  that  phrase.  It  is  not  a  point  beyond  which 
no  further  advance  is  to  be  expected  in  voluntary  giving  from 
constituencies  of  the  same  wealth  and  population.  It  is  rather 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  for  an  existing  method. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  this  belief.  The 
early  Jewish  federations,  which  set  up  the  elements  out  of 
which  the  present  elaborated  federation  method  was  evolved, 
experienced,  for  several  years,  a  rapid  advance  in  total  con- 
tributions. Then  a  level  of  giving  was  reached  and  main- 
tained generally  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  until  a  new  impetus 
advanced  the  level  to  higher  reaches.  Cities  that  are  not 
federated  have  gone  through  the  same  experience,  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  a  group  of  new  board  members  and  new 
executives  take  hold  of  several  agencies  at  about  the  same 
time.  Their  fresh  enthusiasm  sweeps  the  tide  of  giving  up- 
wards until  it  reaches  a  new  level,  which  is  sustained  until 
their  term  of  service  lapses  and  an  infusion  of  new  energy, 
starting  where  they  left  off,  pushes  the  level  still  higher. 

A  point  of  saturation  in  giving  may  exist,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  city  has  yet  attained  it.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  definite  point  of  diminishing  returns  for  any  particular 
method  coupled  with  unchanging  personnel.  This  point  is 
constantly  being  reached  here  and  there,  and  temporary 
levels  of  giving  are  thus  created.  It  is  possible  that  these 
levels  of  giving  cannot  be  avoided,  and  that  production  at 
any  given  moment  cannot  be  raised  above  them.  But  the 
student  of  social  finance  need  not  admit  this  until  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming,  and  at  any  rate  he  should  not 
admit  that  their  frequency  and  duration  cannot  be  reduced 
by  intelligent  thinking. 

The  city  of  Grand  Rapids  illustrates  the  value  of  this 
skeptical  attitude.  For  several  years  it  had  been  confronted 
with  what  was  virtually  a  static  level  of  giving.  It  was 
raised  by  a  very  simple  device.  A  new  campaign  chairman 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  lengthy  letter  to  all  large 
givers  who,  he  thought,  were  not  giving  enough,  deliberately 
and  pointedly  asking  for  a  specific  larger  sum  from  each. 
The  first  effect  of  the  letter  was  a  general  laugh  all  over 
town.  The  ultimate  effect  was  to  produce — not  what  the 
letters  asked  for — but  larger  sums  all  around,  and  a  hand- 
some general  increase  from  the  city  at  large. 

These  levels  of  giving  are  the  heart  just  now  of  the  whole 
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problem  of  the  voluntary  gift.  They  confront  every  town, 
every  agency,  every  money-raising  effort.  The  federation 
campaign  needs  to  be  re-examined  from  this  point  of  view; 
if  it  is  not  planned  with  shifting  and  skilful  strategy  it 
may  very  readily  prolong  a  level  of  giving. 

Does  the  so-called  immunity  rule  in  federation  practice 
need  some  carefully  thought-out  modifications  in  the  interests 
of  greater  production?  When  the  appeal  for  the  Japanese 
earthquake  sufferers  came,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  followed 
divergent  paths.  Cleveland  promptly  appropriated  $125,- 
ooo  from  its  Community  Fund  and  felt  satisfaction  in  for- 
warding its  check  upon  the  same  day  the  appeal  was  made. 
Detroit  conducted  a  separate  letter  and  newspaper  appeal 
and  within  six  days  from  the  time  the  call  was  made  for- 
warded $150,000.  These  different  courses  seemed  to  have 
very  little  effect  on  the  respective  community  fund  campaigns 
that  followed.  Detroit  apparently  raised  no  less  money  in 
its  campaign,  and  Cleveland  no  more,  because  of  the  steps 
taken  for  Japanese  relief.  We  know  that  a  true  emergency 
will  practically  finance  itself  if  a  quick  and  intelligent  appeal 
is  made.  We  also  know  that  if  the  appeal  is  postponed  till 
public  interest  wanes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Smyrna  holocaust, 
it  takes  superhuman  efforts  to  secure  relief  funds.  A  disaster 
appeal  submerged  in  other  appeals  and  postponed  until  it  is 
convenient  to  make  a  united  campaign,  probably  does  not 
increase  very  much  the  sum  total  of  giving.  Is  it  not  safe 
to  say  that  the  community  appeal  should  be  in  the  main  for 
established  enterprises,  and  that  unusual  and  transitory  ap- 
peals, in  the  interest  of  greater  production,  should  be  made 
separately? 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  new  enterprises  can  raise  more 
money  in  places  where  levels  of  giving  have  been  reached, 
if  their  direction  and  financing  is  undertaken  by  a  completely 
new  group  of  volunteers  and  executives.  The  rise  of  many 
movements  in  the  past,  notably  the  Boy  Scouts,  demonstrates 
this.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which 
brought  the  Boy  Scout  movement  to  America,  showed  great 
financial  wisdom  when  it  cut  that  enterprise  loose  from  it- 
self. Must  the  federations  relearn  this  lesson?  Perhaps 
greater  production  will  be  secured  if  many  new  enterprises 
are  required  to  start  independently  and  to  create  their  own 
clientele  both  of  givers  and  of  workers.  When  they  finally 
merge  into  the  united  group  they  will  bring  an  infusion  of 
new  blood  which  is  almost  always  to  be  desired.  And  are 
there  not  a  few  very  personal  affairs  which  will  get  much 
more  money  if  the  individualized  appeal  rather  than  the 
mass  compaign  is  used? 

The  Few  Who  Give  Much- 
Giving  after  all  is  very  largely  an  acquired  habit.  Even 
in  cities  where  the  habit  of  giving  has  been  created  in  great 
numbers  of  people,  a  very  small  number  give  most  of  the 
money.  One  year  ago  in  Cleveland  for  instance,  191,000 
people  gave  altogether  $4,250,000.  Half  of  this  money,  or 
$2,141,630,  came  from  571  givers;  and  74  per  cent  of  the 
money,  or  $3,135,965,  from  4,935  givers.  I  cite  Cleveland 
because  in  spite  of  these  figures  she  has  both  a  larger  number 
of  so-called  large  gifts  and  a  better  general  spread  of  giving 
than  most  cities.  In  trying  to  explain  this  condition,  which 
is  nation-wide,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  wealth,  or  in- 
comes with  large  margins  over  and  above  the  need  for  ne- 
cessities and  comforts,  should  give  proportionately  more  than 
smaller  incomes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  rich  should 
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give  all  that  they  are  giving  now  and  probably  more.  Nev 
theless,  the  lower  planes  of  income  are  not  yielding  gifts 
the  same  proportion  to  their  possibilities  as  the  higher  p!ar 

When  in  our  October  campaigns  I  see  many  moderat 
well-off  people  repeat  a  pledge  of  twenty-five  dollars  yi 
after  year,  and  pay  in  full  at  once,  I  ask  myself  if  th 
same  people  who  seem  to  have  easy  cash  would  not  chc 
fully  repeat  the  gift  if  they  were  properly  approached  la 
in  the  year.  When  I  see  a  thousand  factory  pledges  ir 
bunch,  each  amounting  to  a  dollar  in  cash,  I  ask  mysel 
another  appeal  six  months  later  would  not  produce  anoti 
dollar  apiece  from  the  same  men.  Such  givers  have  not 
caught  the  fundamental  conception  of  community  giving- 
careful  budgeting  for  philanthropy  of  part  of  their  incon 

It  is  easy  to  set  up  a  habit  of  giving  in  five  hundred  c 
standing  people,  to  maintain  and  expand  it.  All  the  meth 
that  have  ever  been  invented  conspire  to  achieve  this  aim 
automatically.  To  set  up  the  habit  in  ten  thousand  dii 
prominent  persons  and  two  hundred  thousand  obscure  o 
is  easy  too.  But  to  keep  the  habit  from  settling  into  a 
and  to  stretch  it  to  higher  and  higher  reaches  in  the  mai 
is  a  new  and  a  perplexing  problem.  The  difficulty  is  pi 
ably  paucity  of  methods  and  ideas.  There  must  be  a  decii 
modification  of  educational  and  soliciting  processes,  tes 
by  trial  and  error;  no  one  has  enough  practical  experie 
yet  to  state  what  the  new  processes  should  be.  My  o 
guess  is  that  more  and  more  specialized  effort  will  be  m 
to  enlarge  the  giving  habit  in  segregated  groups  where  s( 
natural  cohesion  makes  it  reasonably  possible  to  study  1 
master  the  special  problem  they  present.  The  doctors 
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convenient  illustration.     As  a  group  they  give  very  little, 
'hey  have  a  complex,  a  beneficent  complex,  as  to  the  amount 

charitable  work  they  do.  Their  training  and  professional 
perience  make  them  individualists,  and  they  are  slow  to 
cept  any  idea  of  organization.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  for 
ell  solicitors  to  see  them.  There  will  have  to  be  special 
ucational  campaigns  designed  to  overcome  these  specific 
>stacles,  and  a  method  of  solicitation  that  does  succeed  in 
tting  healthy  solicitors  into  their  offices.  What  is  gen- 
ally  true  of  the  doctors  is  true  of  many  other  cohesive 
•oups  that  can  be  studied  and  treated  as  the  particular 
uation  warrants.  The  educational  program  of  social  work 
in  for  the  most  searching  investigation  and  reconstruction. 

is  fundamental  to  the  growth  of  giving. 
In  Cleveland  Charles  E.  Adams  has  worked  up  a  chart 
owing  what   he  conceives  to  be   the  ideal  production  of 
iluntary  gifts  for  current  expenses  in  a  community  of  a 
illion  inhabitants.     Here  it  is: 

100,000  givers  at  $  5.00  each $  500,000.00 


50,000 

50.000 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 


10.00 
15.00 

20.00 

25,00 
50.00 

IOO.OO 

200.00 
300.00 
500.00 


500,000.00 
750,000.00 
300,000.00 
250,000.00 
250,000.00 
500,000.00 

1 ,000,000.00 

1,500,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


250,000  $8,050,000.00 

Before  we  begin  to  criticise  the  small  amounts  assigned  to 
e  top  layer  of  society,  we  need  to  complete  Mr.  Adams' 
cture  by  understanding  that  the  present  large  givers  are 
pposed  to  continue  to  give  largely  for  buildings,  parks, 
aygrounds,  art  treasures,  (Continued  on  page  425) 
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Those  who  know 

Give! 


COMMUNITY 
CHESTS 


By  Grace  of  Senator  Smoot 

A  GOOD  sound  common-sense  idea  has  been  kicking 
around  Washington  for  six  or  seven  years.  Like 
many  common-sense  ideas  it  has  had  to  run  the  gamut 
there  of  prejudice,  faction,  intrigue,  individual  crotchets, 
deadlock  and  compromise.  It  has  emerged  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  is  now  embodied  in  the  1924  executive  budget 
in  a  form  which  pleases  nobody. 

The  idea  of  federal  ^classification  is  a  hard  one  to  apply 
in  detail,  but  a  very  simple  one  in  essence.  It  has  two 
interlocking  parts:  first,  that  Congress  and  the  taxpayers 
whose  money  it  spends  should  know  just  what  service  they 
get  for  the  $750,000,000  paid  out  every  year  in  salaries  to 
civilian  employes  of  the  federal  government;  second,  that 
those  employes  will  give  better  service  if  they  have  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  and  equal  opportunity  for  advancement, 
no  matter  where  their  jobs  happen  to  be. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case  now.  A  congressional 
joint  commission  a  few  years  ago  (and  conditions  in  this 
respect  are  unchanged)  reported  that  "the  lack  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  competent  employment  policy  and  of  a  central 
agency  fully  empowered  to  administer  it"  had  produced 
"most  glaring  inequalities  and  incongruities  in  salary  sched- 
ules, payroll  titles  and  departmental  organization,  with 
much  resultant  injustice,  dissatisfaction,  inefficiency  and 
waste."  Employes  whose  duties  accurately  class  them  under 
the  title  "senior  file  and  record  clerk"  have  appeared  in 
recent  payrolls  under  107  different  designations,  including 
"boss  painter,"  "statistician"  and  "trouble  chaser."  Junior 
file  clerks  in  different  departments — all  performing  work  of 
approximately  equal  difficulty  and  responsibility — are  paid 
salaries  ranging  from  less  than  $270  to  more  than  $2,500. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  civil  service 
into  an  orderly  scheme  so  that  a  given  job  would  have  the 
same  name  and  range  of  salary  all  through  the  federal 
offices,  with  its  duties  and  the  qualifications  it  demanded  ac- 
curately defined  and  recorded  in  clear  and  explicit  terms.  An 
unprejudiced  observer  would  at  once  suppose  that  this  was 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  reform  has  been  a  bitter  battle- 
ground, with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency  dis- 
puting jurisdiction  over  even'  foot  of  progress. 

There  have  thus  been  two  hostile  camps  at  work.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  had  the  aid  and  advice  of 
such  unofficial  agencies  as  the  Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Administration, 
and  in  general  the  support  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees on  civil  service  reform.  It  has  drawn  on  expert 
service  in  attempting  to  work  out  a  solution  which  would 
reflect  the  recognized  technique  of  personnel  administra- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  has  been  interested  chiefly  in 
"efficiency  ratings"  and  salary  schedules.  It  was  set  off 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1916  (by  rider  on 
an  appropriation  bill)  at  the  request  of  its  present  director, 
Herbert  D.  Brown.  It  has  since  flourished  under  the  aegis 
of  Reed  Smoot,  senator  from  Utah.  The  alliance  between 
Brown  and  Senator  Smoot  is  one  of  those  political  partner- 
ships which  cannot  be  fully  explained  but  must  always  be 
reckoned  with ;  it  is  probably  based  on  affinity  of  attitude 
and  a  pretty  steady  interchange  of  valuable  services.  How- 
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ever  that  may  be,  the  bureau  has  incurred  the  cordial  enmity 
of  federal  employes,  who  dislike  and  distrust  its  methods 
and  personnel.  There  are  indications  that  Brown  finds  his 
closest  friends  among  those  in  Congress  and  out  who  view 
all  hired  labor — from  messengers  to  Ph.D.  economists — 
with  a  trace  of  suspicion,  and  are  quick  to  raise  the  cry  of 
economy  when  it  is  proposed  to  pay  college  graduates  of 
a  year  or  two  $155  a  month  when  everyone  knows  they 
can  be  hired  for  $140.  (That  is  precisely  the  difference 
between  the  salary  asked  by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
salary  allocated  for  junior  research  assistants.) 

The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  was  first  in  the  reclassification 
field  with  a  mandate  from  Congress  in  1917  to  report  on 
the  need  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  failed  to  report  in 
the  specified  time,  and  in  1919  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mission was  set  up,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Jones  of  New  Mexico,  to  study  the  whole  problem.  Experts 
— not  including  Mr.  Brown — were  retained  and  an  ad- 
mirable report,  providing  more  than  1700  job  classes,  ex- 
plicitly defined  and  named  and  well  illustrated  for  the 
guidance  of  department  heads,  appeared  in  March  1920. 
This  leviathan  of  nearly  900  pages,  however,  was  too  much 
for  Congress,  and  its  friends  began  to  whittle  it  down  bit 
by  bit  to  get  it  through  the  door  of  the  Capitol. 

Meanwhile  the  Smoot-Brown  faction  was  sharpening  its 
knives.  Smoot  attacked  the  report  in  the  Senate  two  months 
before  it  was  finished,  and  Brown  set  about  working  up  a 
substitute  scheme.  When  a  bill  based  on  the  joint  com- 
mission's report  was  finally  passed  by  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Senate,  Smoot  was  able  to  delay  action  for  months, 
though  in  the  mean  time  his  own  bill,  based  on  Brown's 
new  salary  schedule,  was  thrown  out  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  civil  service  committees.  The  session  of  1922-23 
wore  on,  and  the  reclassificationists  faced  the  alternative 
of  making  terms  with  Smoot  or  losing  their  chance  to  get 
any  law  passed. 

They  compromised  just  before  Congress  adjourned  in 
March,  and  the  work  of  reclassification  was  given  to  a 
board  of  three  members,  representing  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency.  A  salary  schedule  was  written  into  the  bill, 
and  the  board  was  instructed  to  build  up  a  complete  classi- 
fication schedule  for  employes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  would  fit  into  the  framework  thus  established,  to 
supervise  the  allocation  of  individual  jobs  to  the  schedule, 
and  to  have  the  resulting  salary  roll  ready  to  be  included  in 
the  general  executive  budget  when  Congress  met  last  month. 
In  doing  so,  it  was  to  follow  "as  nearly  as  practicable"  the 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  classification  which  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  had  once  rejected.  As  to  the  employes 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  board  was  to  study 
the  situation  and  make  a  schedule  which  could  be  reported 
to  Congress  at  any  time  during  this  session. 

The  policy  of  the  board,  with  this  compromise  measure 
to  guide  it  and  two  of  its  three  members  flatly  opposed  to 
each  other,  was  necessarily  determined  by  the  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  At  first  General  Lord's 
man  attempted  to  straddle,  voting  with  the  Bureau  of  Ef- 
ficiency in  matters  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  to  the  field  service. 
An  excellent  tentative  schedule  had  been  prepared  for  the 
field  service, indeed,  when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  switched, 
reversed  the  board's  action  in  regard  to  the  field  service, 


scrapped  the  tentative  schedules,  and  threw  the  whole  und 
taking  into  the  virtual  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficien 
leaving  the  commission  in  an  impotent  minority. 

The  board  has  made  no  attempt  thus  far  to  carry  < 
its  instructions  to  prepare  a  thorough-going  classification 
employes  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  sent  out  questii 
naires,  collected  information  about  employes'  duties  fr< 
administrative  heads  (giving  the  employe  no  chance  to  co 
ment),  and  fitted  the  jobs  into  the  salary  schedule  by  a  » 
of  rule  of  thumb  method,  making  large  use  of  the  sketc 
schedules  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  The  allocations  si 
gested  by  the  departments  were  reviewed  by  small  staff  co 
mittees  who  had  no  classified  definitions  of  record  to  gui 
them  and  of  course  had  no  means  of  comparing  one  depa 
ment  with  another.  The  Children's  Bureau  allocatu 
were  inspected  by  an  adding  machine  expert  and  a  Departmt 
of  Justice  attorney,  and  as  the  board  has  kept  secret 
proceedings  and  minutes,  there  is  no  way  of  discover! 
what  sort  of  final  review — if  any — the  board  itself  gave  tht 
or  what  considerations  entered  into  its  action.  The  boi 
has  taken  the  extraordinary  position  that  it  could  assign  j< 
to  a  salary  scale  first  and  define  and  classify  them  aft 
wards — putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  a  fashion  d 
seems  to  defy  both  logic  and  the  law,  and  it  is  doubt 
whether  it  can  or  will  get  the  horse  in  front  again.  . 

The  result,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  a  muddled  schedi 
which,  so  far  as  genuine  progress  toward  civil  service  b 
terment  goes,  is  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain.  Clerks  doing  idi 
tical  work,  according  to  the  written  report  of  their  superii 
and  their  own  stafement,  appear  in  three  different  sail 
grades.  Nurses  are  denied  a  professional  status  and  in  1 
District  of  Columbia  rank  as  "sub-professionals."  Out 
353  employes  in  the  Library  of  Congress  directly  concert 
with  library  service  only  23  have  been  rated  as  profession 
the  chief  librarians  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
the  Department  of  Labor,  each  with  a  collection  preemint 
in  this  country,  rank  as  "clerical,  administrative  and  fisc 
employes.  The  director  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
her  staff  have  the  pay  of  employes  in  a  minor  agency  (: 
The  Survey,  January  i,  1924,  p.  352).  More  important  til 
any  individual  absurdity  is  the  fact  that  all  along  the  1 
precise  classified  job  definitions — essential  to  the  integr 
of  civil  service  administration — are  now  lacking. 

But  so  far  as  employes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  1 
concerned,  the  so-calleH  classification  has  been  written  ii 
the  1924  budget,  and  whatever  corrections  or  modificatw 
are  made  it  will  have  to  face  the  handicap  of  being  ostensil 
"tinkering  with  the  budget."  The  Smoot-Brown  group  1 
thus  won  for  itself  a  great  strategic  advantage. 

Logic  and  the  public  interest  alike  seem  to  indicate  tl 
the  control  of  classification  and  efficiency  ratings  should 
in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  which,  thou 
its  progress  is  slow,  is  by  way  of  becoming  the  federal  gi 
ernment's  employment  clearing  house.  The  work  of  1 
Bureau  of  Efficiency  thus  far — whether  by  accident  or  i 
sign — has  been  of  the  sort  that  spoilsmen  welcome:  la 
schedules,  ostensibly  systematizing  the  civil  service  but  a 
ually  leaving  many  a  loophole  for  devious  "interpretation 
It  has  not  won  the  the  confidence  of  disinterested  studei 
of  the  federal  government.  And  certainly  good  citiz< 
will  wish  to  join  in  eliminating  Senator  Smoot  from  1 
present  position  of  dominating  influence  over  the  fede 
service.  G.  SK 


The  Common  Welfare 


["  OW  far  have  we  gone  on  the  road  to  health  ? 
One  leader  answers  that  we  have  reached  per- 
haps 5  per  cent  of  the  expectant  mothers,  a  scant 
50  per  cent  of  the  babies,  perhaps  one  per  cent 
Ithe  children  between  two  and  five,  most  of  the  school 
Jdren,  and  at  a  guess  5  per  cent  of  the  adults.     Much  of 
1  enemy's  country  remains  to  be  conquered,  but  the  magni- 
e  of  that  task   shrinks  when  we  consider  some  of  the 
ents  where  victory  already  is  within  reach.     There  was 
e  a  time  when  a  quarter  of  all  new-born  babies  developed 
re  eyes,"  ophthalmia  neonatorum.     Many  of  these  babies 
re  blinded  for  life.     They  formed  a  third  of  the  whole 
den  of  disability  born  by  nurseries,  schools  and  homes 
the  blind  as  well  as  by  their  own  families.    A  few  days 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  reported  that  to  the  best 
ts  knowledge  not  one  of  the  56,724  children  born  in  that 
in   1922  has  lost  his  sight.     Cleveland  believes  that  it 
no  blind  child  of  less  than  three  years.     Massachusetts 
not  recorded  an  instance  of  the  infection  for  more  than 
years.     Grand  Rapids  has  had  a  clean  slate  for  so  long 
there  is  no  case  of  blindness  among  its  school  children, 
thin   the  lifetime  of  the  pioneers  such  as  Dr.   F.   Park 
ris  and  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  who  worked  for  the  first 
Jation — the    Xew  York   state  law  of    1890   which   re- 
ed notification  of  the  condition — an  unending  campaign 
ucation,  lawmaking,  and  enforcement  has  demonstrated 
e  more  the  truth  of  the  credo  that  public  health  is  pur- 
able — whenever  we  care  enough  to  work  to  get  it. 


S  a  sequel   to  the   revelations  of  grave  abuses   in   the 
licensing  of   physicians,   Connecticut   is   still   cleaning 
with  vigor.     The  licenses  of  more  than   a  score  of 
D.'s"  passed  by  the  Eclectic  Board  have  been  revoked, 
their  photographs  are  to  be  mailed  to  every  state  in  the 
to   prevent   their   practicing   elsewhere.      The   joint 
tive  committee  on  public  health  and  safety  will  prob- 
be  called  to  account  for  a  slush  fond  of  $37,000  which 
leged  by  Governor  Templeton  to  have  oiled  the  passage 
»-eral    bills    favoring    the    irregular   medical    interests, 
than   two  hundred  suspicious  death  certificates  have 
culled   from   the  state  health   records   and   are   under 
igation. 

issouri  has  already  completed  a  survey  of  her  medical 
ils.  and  will  act  promptly  on  the  recommendation  of  its 
.  Dr.  F.  C.  Waite  of  Western  Reserve  University,  that 
charters  be  withdrawn  from  two  institutions  in  Kansas 
and  one  in  St.  Louis.     A  survey  of  the  credentials  of 
rsons  claiming  to  treat  disease  is  under  way. 
Xew  York  investigation  has  been  centered  on  bogus 
:s,  of  whom,  it  is  estimated,  there  are  several  hundred 
ew  York  Citv  alone.     At  a  conference  called  bv  Gov- 


ernor Smith  to  protect  the  people  of  the  state  from  unquali- 
fied practitioners,  Dr.  Mathias  Nicoll,  Jr.,  the  state  com- 
missioner of  health,  urged  a  revision  of  the  state  law.  At 
present  infringements  of  the  medical  practice  act,  which 
includes  all  persons  who  claim  to  diagnose  and  treat  disease 
with  or  without  the  use  of  drugs,  are  prosecuted  through 
the  county  medical  societies,  which  collect  evidence  and 
present  it  to  the  county  district  attorney.  Dr.  Nicoll  de- 
clared that  the  county  societies  are  not  equipped  for  this 
task  and  that  an  itinerant  quack  soon  passes  beyond  county 
jurisdiction.  He  recommends  therefore  that  the  body 
charged  with  issuing  the  licenses  (the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York)  be  empowered 
to  collect  evidence  through  properly  appointed  inspectors, 
and  to  present  it  to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 
He  asks  also  that  all  physicians  be  required  to  register  an- 
nually with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  and  that  this  list  of  duly  qualified  practitioners 
be  published  annually  so  that  officials  throughout  the  state 
can  have  some  means  of  checking  immediately  the  complaints 
made  to  them. 


PERSPECTIVE  on  immigration  policy  is  changing.  Odd- 
•*•  ly  assorted  groups  have  been  contending  since  the  war 
for  two  widely  separated  programs.  Large  employers  of  un- 
skilled labor,  with  Judge  Gary  as  a  prominent  spokesman, 
have  naturally  been  eager  to  push  open  the  doors  so  that  a 
surplus  of  immigrants,  bidding  against  each  other  and  against 
their  predecessors,  might  keep  labor  costs  down.  Beside  them 
— so  far  as  the  broad  question  of  policy  is  concerned — have 
stood  the  group  of  humanitarians  who  cling  to  the  historic 
conception  of  America  as  a  land  of  promise  for  the  oppressed. 

Two  groups  oppose  them.  Organized  labor  reckons  up 
its  gains  from  ten  years  experience  with  what  is  practically 
a  closed  labor  market,  and  has  little  inclination  to  change  a 
situation  which  may  have  been  responsible  in  part  for  the 
abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  steel  and  which  has 
certainly  had  a  pronounced  effect  on  wage-levels.  The  eu- 
genists,  with  their  none-too-convincing  cult  of  Nordic  su- 
periority and  their  professed  fear  of  racial  contamination 
through  too  large  an  infusion  of  "Mediterranean"  or  "Le- 
vantine" blood,  have  played  a  part  in  justifying  public  dislike 
for  the  peoples  of  southeastern  Europe  which  amounts  to  the 
effective  rationalization  of  a  very  common  prejudice. 

Wherever  one's  personal  sympathies  may  lie  in  this  four- 
cornered  tug-of-war,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  restrictionists  are  for  the  time  being  top  dog.  The 
country  as  a  whole  approves  their  policy  of  sharply  limiting 
the  inflow  of  aliens.  The  question  which  will  be  fought  out 
in  Congress  this  winter  and  spring  is  no  longer  whether  or 
not  we  shall  have  a  quota  law,  but  whether  the  application  of 
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the  quota  principle  is  to  be  altered  either  in  the  interest  of 
"selection" — which  is  variously  interpreted  as  adjusting  im- 
migration to  known  labor  needs  in  this  country,  and  as  dis- 
criminating still  further  against  newcomers  from  the  zone 
that  stretches  from  Italy  to  Armenia — or  in  the  interest  of 
a  more  humane  handling  of  such  immigrants  as  are  per- 
mitted to  seek  entrance  here. 


THE  national  immigration  conference  called  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  which  met  last 
month  in  New  York,  demonstrated  nothing  quite  so  clearly  as 
the  lack  of  coherent  thinking  and  definite  facts  on  the  part  of 
presumably  interested  sections  of  the  public.  The  agenda 
was  excellent;  four  questions  were  propounded  for  dis- 
cussion: Shall  the  per  centum  limit  act  be  retained  without 
change  by  extending  the  period  of  its  operation  beyond  June 
30,  1924;  or  shall  it  be  amended  in  respect  to  its  adminis- 
trative features?  Shall  the  per  centum  limit  act  be  retained 
with  amendment  in  respect  to  percentage  restrictions  fea- 
tures? Shall  special  legislation  be  enacted  to  secure  better 
selection,  distribution  and  assimilation  of  alien  immigrants? 
Shall  a  competent  commission  with  broad  powers  of  in- 
vestigation be  appointed  by  the  President  under  congressional 
resolution  to  inquire  into  the  major  factors  in  the  immigra- 
tion problem  and  report  thereon? 

The  sub-topics  offered  under  each  of  these  questions  ranged 
over  a  wide  field  of  suggested  legislation  and  study.  But  in 
the  prepared  addresses  and  discussion  from  the  floor  senti- 
mentality, fearfulness,  and  isolated  pockets  of  constructive 
thought  took  the  place  of  definite  trends  of  opinion  which 
could  be  analyzed  and  intelligently  considered.  There  was 
some  attention  to  the  new  shibboleth  of  "selective  immigra- 
tion," but  no  very  definite  idea  whether  the  basis  for  selection 
•was  "national  destiny"  or  good  business. 


voice,  in  the  welter  of  indecisive  talk  about  immi- 
gration,  is  heard  with  very  general  respect :  that  of  W. 
W.  Husband,  commissioner-general.  Since  Senator  Dilling- 
ham  died  last  summer  there  is  no  one  better  informed  than 
he.  His  experience  goes  back  to  1903,  when  he  became  clerk 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  immigration.  The  commissioner 
has  bided  his  time  before  reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  quota 
law.  Now,  in  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1923, 
he  is  ready  to  say  on  the  basis  of  two  full  years  of  ex- 
perience in  administering  it  that  he  doubts  whether  any  more 
effective  method  for  restricting  immigration  could  be  devised 
"that  would  cause  less  hardships  to  aliens  or  inconvenience 
to  their  friends  in  the  United  States." 

This  statement  by  no  means  indicates  that  Commissioner 
Husband  is  indifferent  to  the  confusion  which  has  raged  at 
Ellis  Island  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  since  July.  An 
essential  part  of  the  report  is  a  recommendation  that  only  10 
per  cent  of  a  yearly  quota  be  admissible  in  a  single  month, 
instead  of  20  per  cent  as  at  present,  and  a  vigorous  plea  for 
the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  would  make  it  possible  to 


count  noses  abroad,  before  immigrants  sail,  rather  than  : 
our  own  ports.  But  a  public  that  sees  the  immigration  prol 
lem  largely  in  terms  of  a  somewhat  distorted  "close-up 
of  Ellis  Island  is  in  need  of  just  such  a  nation-wide  view  ; 
Mr.  Husband  presents.  He  points  out  that  the  total  numbi 
of  applicants  rejected  at  all  ports  was  20,619 — 2.9  per  cei 
of  the  total  immigration  for  the  year.  At  Ellis  Island  tl 
percentage  of  rejection  was  only  I.I.  The  difficulties  whic 
occurred — and  which  need  not  be  minimized  even  thoug 
they  are  seen  in  proportion — arose  not  so  much  from  tl 
law  itself  as  from  the  physical  equipment  and  psychologic 
procedure  at  the  various  immigration  stations,  which  su 
jected  many  more  aliens  than  those  ultimately  rejected 
unfortunate  delay  and  unbearable  living  conditions. 


COMMISSIONER   HUSBAND   states   frankly   th 
the  quota  law  was  expressly  devised   "to  material 
lessen  the  tide  of  immigration  from  the  so-called  new  sourc 
without  unduly  interfering  with  the  normal  movement 
northwest  European  peoples  into  the  United   States."     I 
analysing  the  pre-war   (1913-14),  post-war   (1920-21)   ai 
current   (1922-23)   figures  he  demonstrates  that  the  law 
having  just  the  effect  desired  by  Congress  on  the  stream 
immigration  as  a  whole. 

The  quota  allotments  admit  a  numerically  larger  groi 
from  the  nations  of  northern  and  western  Europe  than  fro 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  Asiatic  Turkey  and  "oth 
Asia."  The  allowance  for  the  former  is  197,555  ;  9O  per  ce 
of  this  quota  was  actually  filled  in  1923,  as  compar 
with  46.4  per  cent  in  1922.  The  allowance  for  t 
southern-eastern  region  is  159,646;  practically  the  full  quo 
was  exhausted  in  both  years.  Whereas  in  1913-14  t 
southern-eastern  peoples  formed  75.6  per  cent  of  the  yea 
total  immigration,  they  amounted  to  only  31.1  per  cent  li 
year. 

So  far  as  this  change  is  negative  in  character — the  redv 
tion  in  number  of  southern-eastern  immigrants — there  is  : 
doubt  but  that  the  quota  law  is  responsible  for  it.  But  c 
the  commissioner's  assumption  that  the  law  is  to  be  credit 
with  the  actual  increase  of  northern-eastern  immigrants 
accepted  without  question  ?  Unemployment  in  England,  di 
want  in  Germany,  depression  in  Scandinavia — were  not  su 
factors  equally  potent?  What  guarantee  does  the  law  of! 
that  an  alteration  in  these  conditions  will  not  once  more  c 
down  the  proportion  of  "nordic"  applicants  for  entry? 


IMMIGRATION  from  the  United  States,  it  appears, 
-•— '  also  decreasing  both  numerically  and  in  proportion 
immigration.  For  the  past  25  years  it  has  been  estimat 
that  approximately  a  third  of  those  who  came  left  the  cot 
try  sooner  or  later.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  only  100  i 
migrants  left  for  every  642  who  came,  a  proportion  whi 
according  to  the  commissioner,  "represents  an  unusual  deg 
of  stability  and  permanence  compared  to  former  years," 
be  attributed  to  "favorable  employment  conditions  .  .  .  i 
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taint}-  as  to  existing  conditions  in  the  homeland  .  .  .  fear 

t  the  operation  of  the  quota  law  might  make  it  difficult 

return  .  .  .  and  the  greatly  increased  proportion  of  north- 

st  Europeans,  for  such  people  have  always  become  per- 

ent  settlers  to  a  much  greater  extent."    The  reader's  left 

row  tends  to  rise  at  the  last  clause;  certainly,  if  the 

>rt  of   the   Canadian   Department   of    Immigration   and 

onization  is  to  be  trusted,  those  typical  northwest  Eu- 

eans  who  cross  the  border  from  Canada  to  this  country 

by  no  means  permanent  settlers.     The  acting  minister 

Canada  believes  that  ''not  10  per  cent  of  those  who  have 

le  entry  into  the  United  States  intend  to  remain." 

V  corollary  of  the  quota  law  has  been  a  great  increase  in 

smuggling  and   surreptitious  entry  of   aliens,   which   is 

more. and  more  difficult  to  control.    Apparently  the 

e  lucrative  practise  of  smuggling  in  Chinese  on  a  "C.  O. 

1  basis  has  given  way  to  traffic  in   Europeans  who  pay 

t  cash.     It  is  startling  to  read  of  "airplanes  .  .  .  used  to 

vey   inadmissible   aliens   from    Mexico   to   points  several 

idred  miles  into  the  interior,"  or  that 

Reliable  information  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that 
e  is  now  in  existence  a  far-reaching  organization  that  takes 
alien  from  his  home  in  Europe,  secures  a  passport  for  him 
fraudulent  one,  if  necessary),  purchases  his  steamship 
saae  to  Mexico,  places  him  on  the  ship,  arranges  for  his 
ry  into  Mexico  at  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico,  conducts  him 
th  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  delivers  him  into  the  United 
fes — all  for  a  fixed  price. 

e  futility  of  trying  to  enforce  an  immigration  law  over 
unprotected  borders  as  the  thousands  of  miles  of  wind- 
twisting  river  fronts,  densely  covered  with  brush,  be- 
n  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  with  the  limited  force 
:tors  who  are  now  busy  examining  Mexicans  at  the 
lar  immigration   stations,   furnishes  a  strong  argument 
avor  of  the  commissioner's  plea  for  an  adequately  paid  and 
J-manned  border  police. 

he  report  as  a  whole  is  reassuring  evidence  of  common- 
administration   in   the   face  of   a  clumsy  statute   and 
ional  tampering.     Its  specific  recommendations  show 
ial  recognition  of  the  need  for  humanitarian  amendments 
ie  present  quota  law.    But  they  stress  also  the  less  popular 
of  the  problem :  the  need  of  appropriations  which  would 
:e  it  possible  to  do  the  whole  job  adequately.     Many  of 
troublesome   factors  in  the  immigration  muddle  which 
rightly  aroused  public  protest  would  disappear  if  the 
t   Congress  should  grant  Commissioner  Curran's   re- 
for   §2.000,000  to   remodel    Ellis    Island    and   Com- 
ioner  Husband's  plea  for  the  funds  to  maintain  a  larger 
more  carefully  selected  staff.     These  recommendations, 
ess  than  legislative  changes,  should  have  the  hearty  sup- 
of  the  public. 


-till  impossible  to  estimate  the  outlook  for  immigra- 
tion legislation  in  a  Congress  which  was  slow  in  getting 
er  way  and  is  now  preoccupied  with  the  strong  meat, 
tically  speaking,  of  tax  reduction  and  the  bonus.  The 

restrictionists,  led  by  Mr.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
inittee  on  immigration,  were  early  in  the  field  with  a 
differing  little  from  the  House  bill  which  he  offered  last 
'.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  committee  proposed  to  hold 


hearings  on  this  bill  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  rush 
through  them,  and  wind  the  matter  up,  but  that  this  haste — 
which  could  hardly  be  said  to  indicate  an  open-minded 
attitude — was  checked  by  other  members.  The  bill  is  too 
complicated  and  too  generously  loaded  with  precise  details 
of  administration  to  be  summarized  here.  Its  most  interest- 
ing features  are  these:  the  quota  is  to  be  based  on  the  census 
of  1890  instead  of  that  of  1910  in  order  to  increase  the 
northern-western  allotments  and  cut  down  those  from  the 
"new"  sources ;  a  more  generous  allowance  is  made  for  "non- 
quota" immigrants,  including  not  only  specified  transient 
groups  such  as  students  (who  must  not,  however,  marry  in 
this  country  lest  they  forfeit  their  right  to  be  here)  but  also 
the  immediate  relatives  of  naturalized  aliens  already  here; 
a  third  group,  equal  in  size  to  the  quota,  is  set  up  to  allow 
unnaturalized  aliens  now  in  the  United  States  to  bring  in 
their  relatives ;  and  quotas  are  to  be  counted  abroad,  through 
the  issuance  of  immigration  certificates,  good  for  a  specified 
term  of  months,  by  American  consuls. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  law  which  is  finally  passed 
will  put  an  end  to  the  odd  by-products  of  the  present  quota 
system  which  the  newspapers  have  been  so  vigorously  exploit- 
ing. If  a  baby  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  country  of 
its  admissible  parent,  for  instance,  instead  of  being  counted 
against  the  quota  of  the  country  where  it  happened  to  be 
born,  one  sensational  type  of  case  (which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
has  been  of  very  infrequent  occurrence)  will  be  avoided. 
No  doubt,  also,  some  means  will  be  found  for  spreading  the 
admissions  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  to  avoid  the  first- 
of-the-month  rush ;  and  of  counting  quotas  overseas  as  Com- 
missioner Husband  recommends,  though  whether  this  is  to 
be  a  consular  function  or  a  matter  of  cooperation  among  the 
steamship  companies  is  uncertain.  Beyond  this  prophecy  be- 
comes hazardous.  There  is  small  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  committee  to  accept  the  doctrinaire  position  of 
the  House  restrictionists.  Perhaps  the  line  of  least  resistance 
— the  re-enactment  of  the  present  quota  law  with  adminis- 
trative modifications — will  in  the  end  determine  the  new 
legislation. 


A  GOOD  many  people  are  concerned  that  the  unfortunate 
**•  handling  of  the  reclassification  of  federal  employes 
(described  on  p.  377)  shall  not  go  unchallenged.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board  for  its  minutes  and  papers. 
The  Senate  has  directed  its  committee  on  expenditures  in 
the  executive  departments,  with  that  terse  irony  which 
occasionally  creeps  even  into  the  Congressional  Record, 

to  inquire  into  the  annual  cost  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Efficiency,  the  number  of  persons  employed  therein,  the  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  their  appointments  and  the  value,  if 
any,  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 

The  American  Statistical  Association,  the  American  So- 
ciological Society,  and  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  have  all  passed  resolutions  looking  toward  a 
review  of  the  classification  of  government  employes  in  the 
fields  of  their  respective  interest.  The  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  League  has  adopted  a  report  vigorously  condemn- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  board  and  calling  for  the  complete 
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elimination  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  from  "any  business 
connected    with    personnel    administration    in    the    federal 


service. 


PERHAPS  the  lynching  fever  has  passed  its  crisis.  In  the 
last  decade  lynchers  have  taken  the  lives  of  about  60 
Americans  each  year.  This  number  was  a  rather  sharp 
reduction  from  the  still  darker  records  of  twenty  years  ago, 
but  it  showed  little  tendency  to  go  lower.  Only  once  in  the 
history  of  the  records  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  had  it  fallen  as  low  as  48. 
But  in  1922,  according  to  the  compilation  just  made  public 
by  Tuskegee  Institute,  28  persons  met  their  death  this  way. 
Two  of  these  were  whites,  26  Negroes;  of  the  latter  two 
were  women.  Only  succeeding  years  can  show  whether  this 
reduction  is  mere  chance,  a  temporary  reform  in  the  face  of 
threatened  legislation,  or  a  new  grip  on  that  foundation  of 
all  government,  law  and  order.  While  the  killing  of  28 
persons  by  mob  force  is  still  an  anomaly  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  the  record  gives  a  basis  for  hope,  which 
is  strengthened  further  by  the  very  real  and  earnest  work 
toward  a  better  racial  readjustment  which  has  been  apparent 
in  the  South.  In  addition  to  the  actual  lynchings,  the 
Tuskegee  compiler  has  noted  46  instances  in  which  a  lynch- 
ing was  prevented  by  the  removal  of  the  prisoner,  the 
strengthening  of  the  prison  guard,  or  the  use  of  armed  forces ; 
40  of  these  victories  were  in  southern  states. 


ARTHUR  GLEASON  was  a  poet,  with  a  boy's  spirit, 
with  the  flashes  of  insight,  the  errant  fancy  of  the 
imaginative  artist.  This  was  inveterate  in  him.  This  was 
why  in  the  midst  of  a  formidable  volume  on  the  British 
commonwealth  he  would  wedge  in  a  parenthetical  chapter — 
an  intimate  picture  of  a  country  vicarage  perhaps — which 
would  haunt  you  for  pages  thereafter,  would  be  remembered 
long  after  his  gathered  facts  had  done  their  work.  The 
interlude  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand, 
other  than  the  supreme  relevancy  that  he  was  that  kind  of 
a  man,  and  so  had  searched  out  the  heart  of  the  people  he 
was  interpreting;  had  known  their  secret  places  and  under- 
stood the  depths  as  well  as  the  stirrings  within  them. 

This  also  was  perhaps  why  a  year  ago  he  turned  from  his 
constructive  service  in  international  relations  and  applied 
economics,  from  the  machinery  of  parliaments  and  cities  and 
coal  fields  and,  in  a  little  cottage  at  Mission  Beach  near  San 
Diego,  California,  sought  to  recapture  the  halcyon  days 
which  the  war  had  stripped  him  of.  They  were  to  be  like 
the  poppies  and  corn  flowers  that  sprang  up  where  the  tanks 
had  run  their  heavy  course.  His  death  on  December  30 
from  meningitis,  while  on  a  journalistic  mission  to  Wash- 
ington, cut  all  this  short.  The  poet  in  him  was  as  surely  a 
victim  of  the  war  as  the  maimed  bodies  he  had  carried  back 
as  a  stretcher  bearer  from  the  first  firing  lines  in  Belgium. 
As  early  as  September,  1914,  he  had  gone  out  from  England 
as  an  American  volunteer  with  the  Hector  Munro  Ambulance 
Unit.  Mrs.  Gleason  was  with  him  in  that  work;  they  spent 


a  year  at  the  front  and  were  decorated  for  bravery  a 
service.  The  story  is  told  in  Young  Hilda  at  the  Wars  ai 
in  Golden  Lads.  He  was  the  one  American  who  was  quot 
by  Lord  Bryce  in  his  report ;  he  gave  his  authentic  evidenc 
he  lived  under  fire  and  later,  on  a  trip  home,  was  si 
manned;  but  these  things  became  so  much  firm  footing  i 
an  act  of  equal  courage  later  in  the  war,  when  propagan 
was  at  its  height,  and  when  he  took  his  public  stand  agaii 
distortion  and  against  atrocity-mongering  and  hate-breedii 
For  with  his  insight  into  human  motives  went  that  v 
flinching  sincerity  and  honesty  that  made  him  one  of  1 
rare  social  interpreters  of  his  time. 

And  the  war  which  kept  him  in  Europe  for  five  yea 
which  racked  much  that  was  deepest  in  him,  afforded  ext 
ordinary  play  to  these  other  gifts  of  his.  He  wrote  thi 
books  which  interpreted  the  common  life  of  England  in 
period  more  epochal  than  any  since  the  Napoleonic  wa 
In  the  first,  Inside  the  British  Isles,  he  revealed  how 
democratic  people  had  girded  themselves  for  conflict  with 
military  autocracy.  The  shock  of  that  conflict  loosen 
forces  long  dormant  within  the  British  people ;  a  new  ti 
of  democracy  began  to  run  through  the  old  course-beds 
liberty  and  self-government.  In  British  Labor  and  the  W 
he  revealed  the  British  labor  movement  gathering  the  he; 
way  which  has  brought  it  within  five  short  years  to 
formidable  parliamentary  party.  He  interpreted  the  tv 
edged  foreign  policy  of  British  labor — resistance  in  the  fi< 
coupled  with  the  democratization  of  war  aims — at  a  ti 
when  its  leadership  seemed  the  only  hopeful  force  for  i 
mocracy  in  Europe.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  sp< 
another  year  in  England,  1919,  interpreting  for  The  Sur 
the  elements  at  work  in  reconstruction,  and  thereafter  | 
peared  his  third  volume,  What  the  Workers  Want.  He  •« 
the  personal  friend  of  Ramsey  MacDonald,  Robert  Smil] 
Clynes,  Thomas,  Henderson,  Sidney  Webb  and  others  \\ 
have  made  up  the  spear-head  of  a  movement  as  signifies 
as  the  rise  of  the  middle-classes  to  political  power.  Will 
labor  government  impending  in  England,  Arthur  Gleaso 
prophecies,  disparaged  at  the  time,  have  not  a  few  of  tb 
come  swiftly  true.  Meanwhile,  in  articles,  in  address 
above  all  in  his  trilogy  of  books,  he  interpreted  to  his  o1 
countrymen  this  renascence  of  the  mother  country. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Gleason's  chief  we 
lay  in  the  coal  fields  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Burt 
of  Industrial  Research.  He  collaborated  closely  with  Jo 
Brophy,  president  of  District  No.  2  of  the  United  M: 
Workers  of  America,  in  the  preparation  of  the  pamphl 
Compulsory  Information  in  Coal,  which  set  forth  for  1 
first  time  in  a  public  way  the  possibilities  of  a  national  fa 
finding  agency;  a  project  which  was  exemplified  by  the 
S.  Coal  Commission,  and  is  today  embodied  in  the  admir 
tration's  program  before  Congress.  Mr.  Brophy  was  cha 
man  of  the  Nationalization  Research  Committee  of  t 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  Mr.  Gleason  c 
laborated  with  him  also  in  drafting  How  to  Run  Coal,  wh 
was  the  first  attempt  to  bring  the  question  of  nationalizati 
of  mines  down  to  earth  or  beneath  it.  The  administrat 
proposals  contained  in  this  vigorous  pamphlet  are  likely  to 
text  for  discussion  for  ten  years  to  come. 

His  bulletin  on  Workers  Education  has  been  one  of  I 
most  valuable  documents  in  that  rising  movement;  and  1 
week  of  his  death  he  was  completing  a  series  of  articles 
child  labor  for  Hearst's  International,  which  had  all  the  i 
and  human  warmth  of  his  pre-war  work  for  Collier's. 


COMMUNITIES 


Twenty-One — and  Half-Starved 


HE  preliminary  report  of  the  State  Commission 
on  Housing  and  Regional  Planning  presents  fig- 
ures which  tend  to  confirm  the  worst  forebodings 
of  those  who  have  been  observing  housing  con- 
tions  in  New  York.  It  is  based  upon  a  comparison  be- 
iveen  a  survey  made  in  1920  and  the  conditions  found  to 
>e  existing  at  the  present  time.  Certain  facts  may  be  taken 
is  demonstrated.  People  of  moderate  means,  unable  to  pay 
entals  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month  or  over,  can  find  no 
partments  into  which  to  move,  however  objectionable  may 
ic  their  present  surroundings.  Congestion  has  increased  to 
demoralizing  degree.  The  new  construction,  which  has 
ecmed  so  voluminous,  has  not  alleviated  to  a  perceptible 
xtent  the  severity  of  the  pressure  to  which  at  least  75  per 
•ent  of  New  York  tenants  are  subjected. 

Under  the  circumstances  a  recommendation  that  the  rent 
estriction  laws  be  extended,  and  in  some  respects  strength- 
ned,  seems  inevitable.     One  aspect  in  the  relation  between 
andlord  and  tenant  has  changed  for  the  worse  in  the  last 
bree   years:      landlords,    in    general,    now   refuse   to   make 
cpairs.     The  Tenement  House  Department,  which  is  sup- 
osed  to  enforce  provisions  of  the  law,  is  so  poorly  provided 
nth  the   necessary   funds   by  the   Board   of   Estimate   and 
ipportionment  that  there  has  been  a  steady  retrogression  in 
e  condition  of  the  houses,  especially  of  the  older  buildings. 
In  the  face  of  this  discouraging  situation,  the  Tenement 
[ouse  Department  is   celebrating   the  completion,   on   De-. 
anber    31,    1923,    of   twenty-one    years   of    service.      The 
rcation  in   1902  of  a  special  department  to  have  complete 
irisdiction  over  tenement  houses  and  multiple  dwellings  was 
revolutionary  step.     No  other  city  has  even  yet  an  inde- 
mdent   department  to  exercise  such   functions;    elsewhere 
ealth    departments    or    building 
epartments   have   bureaus   deal-   f 
jg  with  tenement  houses.     No- 
'here  else,  however,  is  the  prob- 
:m  so  gigantic.    To  take  care  of 
million    apartments    in    more 
lan  105.000  buildings  is  too  big 
task   to  be  made   a  side   issue 
F  any  department's  work. 
The     department     came     into 
xistence  in  January,  1902,  under 
klayor  Seth   Low,  as  the  result 
action    taken    by    the    legisla- 
of    1901,   following  an   ex- 
austive     analysis     of     tenement 
louse    conditions    submitted    by 
Tenement    House    Commis- 
appointed  at  the  instance  of 
ivernor  Roosevelt.    Robert  W. 
Forest,  chairman  of  the  Tene- 
t    House    Commission,    was 
n'nted     the     first     tenement 
and    Law- 
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rence  Veiller,  to  whose  initiative  the  largest  part  of  the 
project  was  due,  was  named  deputy  commissioner.  The  de- 
partment therefore  began  its  work  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  The  foundation  then  laid  has  affected  its  char- 
acter and  development  down  to  the  present.  After  the  lapse 
of  twenty-one  years  forty-five  of  the  employes  appointed  in 
the  first  year  are  still  in  the  department's  service. 

As  soon  as  the  department  really  began  to  function,  it 
met  hostility  from  many  influential  quarters.  For  several 
years,  bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislature  to  nullify  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  law.  Injunction  suits  were 
brought  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  confiscatory.  The  leading  case  of  this 
kind  (Tenement  House  Department  vs.  Moeschen)  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
upheld  the  law  and  the  action  of  the  department. 

In  1907  the  department  was  successful  in  preventing  the 
location  of  moving  picture  theatres  in  tenement  houses.  At- 
tempts from  time  to  time  to  diminish  below  the  legal  mini- 
mum the  space  allowance  per  occupant  of  rooms  in  altered 
tenement  houses  were  successively  defeated. 

There  have  been  few  legislatures  since  1901  in  which  one 
or  more  bills  to  amend  the  definition  of  a  "tenement  house" 
have  not  been  introduced.  The  constant  effort  has  been  to 
take  three-family  nouses  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
department.  A  fruitful  source  of  attack  has  been  the  de- 
sire of  owners  of  old  private  buildings  to  alter  them  into 
dwellings,  for  anywhere  from  three  to  twelve  families  each, 
without  providing  proper  means  of  lighting  and  ventilating 
the  rooms,  and  without  fire  protection  appliances. 

One  serious  threat  to  the  efficiency  of  the  department's 
control  of  new  buildings  arose  in  the  Grimmer  case.  An 

owner  who  erected  a  building 
under  plans  filed  in  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings  as  an  "apartment 
hotel"  converted  it  by  occupancy 
into  a  tenement  house,  in  which 
a  large  majority  of  the  tenants 
did  their  own  cooking  on  the 
premises  in  their  own  apartments. 
After  establishing  the  facts  the 
department  moved  to  vacate  the 
building.  The  owner  secured  a 
temporary  injunction.  E  v  e  r  v 
court  in  New  York  City  refused 
to  make  the  injunction  perma- 
nent. Finally  the  case  came  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeals  which 
in  its  wisdom  decided,  in  spite  of 
the  language  of  the  statute,  that 
a  building  containing  marble 
halls  and  elevators  "with  a  sep- 
arate kitchen  and  bath  for  each 
apartment''  could  not  possibly  be 
a  tenement  house.  The  effect  of 
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this  decision  would  have  been  very  detrimental  to  the  city, 
and  disastrous  to  the  department,  had  it  been  finally  sus- 
tained. Fortunately  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and  with- 
in two  weeks  it  amended  the  definition  of  a  tenement  house, 
so  that  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  include  all  buildings,  even  of  the  marble  hall  type. 

The  Tenement  House  Department  has  had  six  commis- 
sioners during  its  existence,  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  T.  C.  T. 
Grain,  Edmond  J.  Butler,  John  J.  Murphy,  and  Frank 
Mann.  The  force  of  employes  has  varied  from  a  maximum 
of  about  900  to  its  present  minimum  of  430 ;  every  one,  ex- 
cept the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, concedes  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enforce  the  law 
with  so  small  a  staff  of  employes.  There  is  only  one  field 
inspector  for  every  1,000  tenement  houses  or  every  10,000 
apartments.  Inspections  can  only  be  made  of  complaints 
received  and  even  such  complaints  often  have  to  wait  for  a 
considerable  time  for  action.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that,  in  some  respects,  the  conditions  are  nearly  as  bad  as 
they  were  in  1902  and  that  an  increase  of  IOO  per  cent  in 
the  operating  force  of  the  department  would  not  do  more 
than  give  the  department  a  chance  to  put  things  back  where 
they  were  ten  years  ago. 

One  aspect  of  the  department's  work  the  public  can  view 
with  unqualified  satisfaction — the  regulation  and  control  of 
the  erection  of  new  buildings.  These  structures  in  the  main 
guarantee  that  the  future  will  be  free  from  the  slums  that 
our  predecessors  left  us.  While  the  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  rooms  on  the  lower  floors  of  such  buildings  leave  much  to 
be  desired,  they  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  types  pre- 
ceding them,  and  intelligent  architects  are  generally  plan- 
ning buildings  which  leave  larger  courts  and  yards  than  the 
law  requires.  In  one  respect  the  buildings  built  under  the 
tenement  house  law  of  1901  have  fully  come  up  to  expecta- 
tion after  twenty-one  years  of  trial :  while  they  have  housed 
nearly  two  million  persons  not  a  single  human  life  has  been 
lost  in  any  of  them  by  conflagration  of  the  building. 

J.  J.  MURPHY 

Settlement  Brooms  and  Ballots 

IN  building  social  settlement  programs,  as  in  building  club 
programs  for  men  and  women,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  tendency  to  avoid  politics  and  political  issues,  in  the  fear 
that  by  stepping  on  somebody's  toes  or  taking  a  definite  stand 
on  political  matters  the  settlement  or  club  may  offend  some 
group  and  alienate  some  interests.  I  have  believed  for  a 
long  time  that  the  settlements  have  not  done  enough  active 
political  work.  We  teach  boys  to  play  checkers  and  even 
chess,  as  well  as  baseball  and  football,  and  we  put  our 
emphasis  on  playing  clean,  but  we  have  been  afraid  of 
politics  and  have  never  taught  our  boys  to  think  clear  and 
vote  clean  at  the  ballot  box.  We  have  taught  our  girls 
housekeeping,  but  have  been  afraid  to  teach  them  that  the 
community  is  only  the  larger  home  of  all  of  us  and  that  they 
can  do  better  sweeping  with  a  vote  than  with  many  brooms. 
Before  I  came  to  Northwestern  University  Settlement  it 
was  already  well  started  on  its  political  life.  Raymond 
Robins  as  head  resident  had  actively  helped  in  the  election 
to  the  City  Council  of  two  of  the  best  men  who  had  ever 
sat  there — one  a  Democrat  and  one  a  Republican.  They 
kept  their  seats  for  years  and  won  enviable  reputations 
throughout  the  city.  Mr.  Robins  unhesitatingly  went  into 


the  fight  for  higher  license  for  saloons  even  though  he  kne< 
the  ward  was  a  wet  one.  Neither  he  nor  the  settlement  su;. 
fered  from  the  position  that  he  took. 

I  worked  actively  in  the  Progressive  Campaign  of    191 
and  although  many  of  our  neighbors  and  friends  were  Ril 
publicans  and  Democrats  we  drew  to  the  Progressive  stancf 
ard  a  good  many  of  them — and  no  resentment  from  tho; 
who  did  not  come.    When  women  first  had  a  vote  in  mun 
cipal  affairs  in   Illinois,  at  the  request  of  one  of  our  ow 
men's  clubs  in  the  settlement  I  ran  for  alderman.     I  did  m< 
go  into  the  primary  campaign  but  ran  as  an  independent  aft< 
the  primary.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  wai 
a  candidate  for  alderman  ran  without  the  backing  of  a  pol 
tical   machine  or  under   the  management   of   a   ward   bos 
Instead  I  had  a  campaign  committee  of  fifty  men  and  w 
men — Americans,  Germans,  Poles,  Jews,  and  Italians.     \\ 
carried  on  our  campaign  in  homes  and  schoolhouses  inster 
of  the  saloons,  saloon  halls,   and   dance  halls.     We  servi 
coffee  and  cakes  or  coffee  and   sandwiches  instead  of  be< 
and  cigars.    We  had  neighborhood  meetings  in  private  hom 
in  every  precinct  in  the  ward.    We  printed  a  platform  de; 
ing  with  issues  affecting  the  lives  of  men  and  women  ai 
little  children  that  were  bound  to  come  up  in  the  City  Hi 
during  the  term  of  the  incoming  alderman.     We  did  n 
win.     We  knew  we  could  not.     But  we  polled  3,000  vot 
in  a  ward  with  only  about  7,000  population.     And  we  st 
realize  the  results  of  the  educational  campaign.     Our  si. 
cessful  opponent  was  a  Pole  (our  ward  is  more  than  50  p 
cent  Polish),  a  sitting  alderman,  and  a  Catholic  (the  neig. 
borhood  is  90  per  cent  Catholic).     He  went  around  wi 
our  printed  platform  in  his  hands  and  item  by  item  he  won 
say,  "The  lady  believes  in  so  and  so — so  do  I,"  and  so 
committed  himself  during  the  campaign  to  every  plank 
our  platform.     Before  that  he  had  been  committed  only 
getting  jobs  for  people,  helping  people  to  avoid  paying  licem 
for  news-stands  or  putting  plumbing  in  their  building  and 
on.     We  were  able  to  hold   him  to  many  of  his  promi: 
made  because  of  our  platform  and  he  was  a  better  alderm 
during  the  rest  of  his  services. 

Following  that  campaign,  groups  of  women  representi 
both  factions  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Republic 
Party  in  the  ward  asked  us  to  organize  them.  When 
would  say  "I  should  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  you  know  I.i 
not  a  Democrat,"  or  "I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  you  kn< 
I  am  a  Progressive,"  they  would  always  say  something  1 
this,  "Yes,  we  know,  but  you  know  how  to  make  motic 
and  elect  presidents"  and  they  always  had  confidence  that 
would  play  fair  with  them.  I  also  ran  once  for  county  co 
missioner  on  the  Progressive  ticket.  (Our  county  comn 
sion  has  charge  of  all  our  county  philanthropic  institution 
I  did  not  win  in  this  fight  either,  but  again  I  carried  on 
educational  campaign  telling  the  people  of  certain  abuses; 
these  institutions  that  we  had  known  out  of  the  experien 
of  our  neighbors,  and  we  turned  the  light  on  some  politi 
situations  in  connection  with  this  county  board  service  it 
way  which  proved  valuable. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  the  polling  place  in  our  s 
tlement  and  at  least  one  member  of  the  staff  has  beer 
judge  of  election;  sometimes  we  have  had  two  represer 
tives.  During  the  Thompson  administration  the  pol! 
place  was  removed  from  the  settlement  and  our  staff  rm 
bers  relieved  of  their  responsibility  because,  as  they  fran 
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id,  we  knew  too  much  about  things  and  they  couldn't  put 
er  what  they  wanted !  With  the  return  of  the  Democratic 
rty  to  power  last  November,  the  polling  place  was  moved 
ick  to  the  settlement  and  our  representatives  again  ap- 
inted.  We  worked  consistently  against  the  Thompson  ad- 
inistration  in  the  city  and  Small  administration  in  the 
ite. 

We  have  entered  every  campaign  which  had  an  issue  of 
iman  interest,  have  stood  for  measures  and  men,  even 
ough  we  were  the  only  people  in  the  ward  who  did  so; 
d,  instead  of  our  work  suffering,  we  have  always  felt  that 
is  increased  our  acquaintance  with  the  neighborhood  and 
at  the  neighborhood  respected  our  point  of  view  even 
icn  it  did  not  agree  with  us.  1  have  worked  actively  in 
ry  presidential  campaign  for  the  last  16  years  and  in  every 
al  campaign,  sometimes  espousing  Republican  candidates 
d  sometimes  Progressive  and  sometimes  Democratic.  We 
ve  tried  to  interpret  to  our  neighbors  the  dictionary  defini- 
n  of  politics — the  science  of  government — and  it  seems  to 
very  logical  and  ''settlemental"  service. 

HARRIET  E.  VITTI  M 

Treasure   Unburied 

good  friend  to  village  libraries  in  Massachusetts  is  E. 
tthleen  Jones,  general  secretary  of  the  division  of  public 
raries  in  the  state  department  of  education.  The  Survey 
•td  Miss  Jones  u-hat  little  libraries  in  her  state  u-ere  best 
mng  folks  in  small  tou-ns.  One  to  which  she  referred  is 
the  village  of  ffestport  Point,  in  the  tou-n  of  ffestport 
ich  has  a  total  population  of  some  3,OOO  souls.  Miss 
Jl,  the  librarian  there,  has  accordingly  written  this  pleas- 
F  sketch  of  a  library  n'hose  motto  is  "Get  the  boots  out." 

CAPTAIN  K1DD  is  said  to  have  buried  his  treasure  on 
Lenniken  Island  in  the  tidal  river  that  accounts  for  the 
>int"  in  the  name  of  Westport  Point,  a  little  old  fishing 
age  on  the  southern  coast  of  Massachusetts.  In  Revolution- 
days  village  guardsmen  patrolled  the  sand-dunes  lest  a 
tisher  enter  the  harbor  which  was  then  well  named  "the 
il's  pocket  hole."     Whaling  ships  used  to  tie  up  at  the 
it  dock  and  the  old  storehouse  still  stands  where  the  bar- 
\  of  oil  were  put  and  where  supplies  for  the  ships  were 

JITie  Westport  Point  Memorial  Library  is  housed  in  a 
Jturesque  village  dwelling,  used  only  for  the  library  ex- 
it for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer.  Across  the  street  is 
village  school  and  no  matter  how  stormy  the  day  the 
dren  rush  over  for  books  on  the  days  the  library  is  open. 
Teat  number  of  the  school  children  are  brought  in  trucks 
he  school  from  outlying  districts  and  in  order  to  enable 
children  to  use  the  library,  it  is  open  at  least  once  a 
during  recess  hours.  The  library  is  open  all  Saturday 
rnoon  and  is  then  a  happy  center  for  old  and  young 
Tiis  little  library  is  run  on  unique  lines;  there  are  no 
s,  except  the  unwritten  rule  of  courtesy  and  good  be- 
ar. There  are  no  fines  and  no  checking  system  of  books. 
is  the  motto  of  the  library.  We  all  trust  each  other 
in  consequence  we  all,  old  and  young,  New  Englanders 
foreigners  and  summer  people  too,  respect  the  use  of 
books.  Books  are  not  stolen  or  lost  or  hurt.  No  restric- 
s  are  placed  on  the  number  of  books  a  borrower  can 
:  the  books  are  of  little  value  on  the  library  shelves,  and 
want  them  to  be  in  the  homes.  People  come  with  bags, 


children  come  with  carts,  and  one  man  comes  in  his  wagon 
to  take  away  books.  The  high  school  principal  came  u  the 
library  recently  and  took  25  books  to  be  used  in  his  school 
four  miles  away.  Some  of  them,  histories  and  biographies, 
he  will  keep  all  winter;  others  he  will  exchange  in  a  few 
weeks.  Fifty  books  at  a  time  are  taken  to  the  home  of  the 
former  librarian  in  the  other  end  of  the  village  and  she  loans 
them  there.  The  children  who  come  in  the  truck  take  home 
books  for  fathers  and  mothers,  "love  books"  for  big  sister 
and  "western  stories"  for  big  brother.  Often  to  get  books 
into  homes  where  there  are  shut-ins  or  men  who  will  not 
themselves  come  to  the  library  I  take  a  selected  lot  of  books. 
Again  I  put  a  lot  of  books  in  the  back  of  my  carriage  and 
let  people  select  their  own — any  way  in  order  to  get  the 
books  out  of  the  library !  Often,  I  should  almost  say  usually, 
the  one  who  takes  the  book  is  not  the  one  to  return  it,  for 
books  are  passed  from  neighbor  to  neighbor.  Lincoln's  "Por- 
tugee"  was  gone  for  seven  months  before  it  came  back  to  the 
library;  it  went  up  and  down  the  village  street  and  away 
into  inner  farms. 

At  least  half  of  the  children  in  our  school  are  Portuguese 
and  Poles,  more  Portuguese  than  Poles.  These  foreign  chil- 
dren are  among  our  best  readers.  The  other  day.  as  a  small 
Portuguese  girl  picked  out  "The  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Dust," 
a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Polish  boy  looked  up  and  said, 
"Think  how  that  will  help  you  in  your  geography ;  I  want 
it  when  you  are  done  with  it."  A  week  after  the  older 
children  had  gone  back  to  school  two  little  Polish  boys 
stayed  over  in  the  library  to  look  at  pictures.  One  saw  a 
shelf  of  Portuguese  books  loaned  by  the  state,  "Why  don't 
you  send  them  back  to  Boston  ?"  he  asked,  "You  know  we 
are  all  English."  Quite  true!  The  foreign  parents  cannot 
read  their  native  languages  and  English  is  the  tongue  of  the 
children.  One  Portuguese  father  began  ten  years  ago  to 
take  A.'B.C.  books ;  now  he  likes  Anna  Katherine  Green's 
detective  stories.  Of  winter  evenings  he  translates  the 
stories  into  Portuguese  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife!  The 
foreign  children  are  especially  fond  of  history  and  poetry. 
As  one  Portuguese  girl  expressed  it  when  trying  to  tell  why 
she  liked  Greek  history  and  mythology,  "It  is  the  sound  of 
the  beautiful  names." 

We  have  books  for  all  ages  and  for  all  tastes,  down  to 
scrap  books  for  the  youngsters  who  cannot  yet  read.  The 
state  has  been  very  generous  in  its  gifts  of  books :  we  have 
over  2,500  now,  and  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  we  could  never 
have  too  many ;  for  when  sixty  children  rush  over  from 
school  the  books  fly.  We  are  laying  special  emphasis  just 
now  on  getting  together  a  really  good  collection  of  sea  stories 
for  this  seaside  village.  We  find  great  use  too  for  old  maga- 
zines; of  course  we  delight  in  "new"  ones  but  we  never 
scorn  old  ones  and  these  are  the  ones  usually  donated  to  the 
library.  After  the  magazines  have  been  loaned  around.  I 
give  them  to  the  children.  The  Portuguese  love  to  have 
those  with  colored  illustrations  for  they  can  cut  them  out 
and  decorate  the  bare  walls  of  their  homes. 

Discipline  is  an  unknown  term  with  us.  Of  course,  once 
in  a  while  we  have  little  storms  but  they  quickly  pass  by. 
Last  year  two  state  reform  boys,  placed  out  in  a  nearby  farm, 
attended  the  school  and  raised  havoc  with  the  other  children. 
One  bothered  us  in  the  library  also  until  a  fine  Portuguese 
boy,  "the  peace  maker"  as  he  is  known  in  his  home  and  at 
school,  came  over  to  the  library  every  time  it  was  open  on 
school  days  and  kept  order.  Gilbert  himself  is  not  a  reader 
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but  he  was  loyal  enough  to  the  library  to  volunteer  help  in 
time  of  need.  The  state  boys  have  gone,  and  this  year,  as 
Gilbert  himself  told  me  would  be  the  case,  there  is  no 
trouble. 

I  fancy  the  old  saying,  "success  brings  success,"  is  as  true 
in  little  libraries  as  anywhere  else.  This  library  just  carries 
itself  along  now.  Of  course,  the  older  people  are  loyal  to  it 
and  as  each  generation  of  school  children  comes  along, 
whether  New  Englanders  or  Portuguese  or  Polish,  they 
instinctively  seem  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  library. 

KATHERINE  STANLEY  HALL 

Manhattan  Outdoors 

SOME  slightly  cynical  observer  of  human  vagaries  re- 
marked that  the  reason  for  the  early  decline  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  fad  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  incorrigibly 
democratic  machine:  you  simply  could  not  contrive  to  have 
a  much  more  expensive  and  luxurious  one  than  your  neigh- 
bor ;  what  was  the  use  of  having  one  at  all  ?  The  oncoming 
automobile  shone  by  contrast;  even  in  the  days  when  the 
two-cylinder  Ford  was  of  surpassing  comfort  as  compared 
with  its  one-cylinder  rivals  it  was  possible  to  pick  and  choose 
and  dazzle  your  neighbor.  But  there  may  have  been  other 
reasons  for  the  decline  of  cycling  and  the  rise — not  only  of 
motoring,  but  of  pure  hiking — which  lay  rather  in  the  kind 
of  enjoyment  to  be  extracted  from  these  three  kinds  of  dis- 
tractions. The  bicycle  at  best  was  a  compromise  between 
walking  and  riding;  one  was  by  no  means  free  from  effort, 
yet  he  did  not  fully  achieve  that  communion  with  nature 
which  we  like  to  think  of  as  our  reason  for  faring  outdoors. 


S       HonrfA.K-APK.OK. 
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As  between  four  wheels  and  your  own  feet,  the  alternatii 
is  clean-cut.  You  can  be  idle  and  comfortable,  or  you  ca 
press  wood-moss  and  sense  the  leisurely  mystery  of  the  cun 
ing  trail. 

So  it  is  not  strange  that  the  years  of  the  most  elaborai 
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Sketches  by  Robert  L.   Dickinson  from  the  New  York  Walk  Book 


development  of  the  motor  car  have  also  been  the  years 
which  walking  as  a  sport,  as  an  exercise,  and  as  an  organiz 
social  adventure,  has  been  capturing  more  and  more  attend  J 
even  in  the  walled  cities  where  it  takes  determination  asi 
patience  to  escape  from  steel  and  brownstone.  It  has  coll 
now  to  a  pass  where  the  outdoor  clubs  in  New  York  alot 
are  measured  by  the  score,  where  mountaineers  on  be  I 
American  seacoasts  have  their  traditional  rites  and  expef 
tions,  where  a  New  England  Trail  Conference  enlists  tf 
attention  of  legislators  and  state  officials,  where  an  Appalal 
ian  Trail  rivalling  in  length  and  surpassing  in  scenic  appf, 
the  much-advertised  motor  trails  can  be  seriously  propost 

The  cult  of  the  footpath  has  even  begun  to  have  its  II 
considerable  body  of  literature — not  merely  the  hip-pod  I 
anthologies  of  campers'  verse  and  fireside  stories,  not  inert 
the  paper-covered  and  dearly  treasured  handbooks  of  favoit 
bits  of  walking  country,  not  merely  the  beautiful,   thoif 
rapidly  aging,  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  Americ  f, 
Geographical    Society   has   burst   its   self-imposed   bonds  | 
scholarly  reserve   and    is   engaged    full-tilt   in    a   publish.1! 
program  devoted  solely  to  those  %vho  study  geography  by  I 
heel-and-toe  method.   From  the  first  pamphlet  in  this  Outia 
Series,    Dr.    Dickinson's    little    brochure    on    the    PalisaF 
Interstate  Park,  The  Survey  published  two  or  three  sketc] 
almost    a  year    ago    (February    15,    1923,    p.    643).     'li 
second,  the  New  York  Walk  Book*,  is  now  in  circulatii 
A  Washington   walk-book   is   to   appear  later   in   the  y«j 
Already    other   cities    to    the  west    are   clamoring    for  1 
Dickinson's  aid  in  similar  projects. 

This  walk  book  of  New  York  is  a  guidebook  of  a 
species.     It  begins  with  the  easy  routes  along  the  sidevv 
of    New  York   that   would    repay  the   walker   either 
historic  interest  or  present-day  cultural  values.     But  it  s 
swings  into  the  open,  and  devotes  most  of  its  2OO-odd  pi 
to  a  pretty  thorough  combing  of  the  good  walking  cour 
east,  north,  west  and  even  south  of  the  city  which  is  wit 
reach  of  a  day's  expedition  or  a  bit  more.     There  is  a  3 
blend  of  essential  information  and  obiter  dicta.  The  direct: 
even  in  the  criss-cross  trails  of  the  Interstate  Park  are  spa   >,,. 
so  that  they  can  be  followed  without  relying  too  much' 


*  NEW  YORK  WALK  BOOK,  by  Raymond  H.  Torrey,  Frank  Place, 
and    Robert    L.    Dickinson.    217    pp.      American   Geographical    Society, 
York.     Pocket  edition,  price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey.     Special  lin 
edition  with  additional  material,  price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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il-sense;  the  sectional  maps,  with  simplified  contours  and 
excellent  system  of  showing  all  sorts  of  pertinent  detail, 

forgetting  potable  springs,   are  convenient   in   size  and 
re  useful  even  than  the  Geological  Survey  quadrangles; 

data  as  to  rail  and  water  communications  is  adequate; 
1  with  all  this  the  delicacy  and  sympathetic  quality  of 
.  Dickinson's  sketches  and  the  unobtrusive  recording  of 
tory  and  legend  mellows  the  whole  book  into  something 
ch  more  readable  and  delightful  than  an  ordinary  guide. 
)f  the  three 
hors,  each  has 
de  a  distinctive 
itribution  to  the 
door  movement. 

Dickinson's  al- 
ing  drawings  are 
liliar.  Raymond 
Torrey,  as  editor 
the  Long  Brown 
th  section  of  the 
w  York  Evening 
it,  has  done  much 
overcome  metre  - 
itan  inertia  and 
1  New  Yorkers 
t  d  o  o  r  s.  Frank 
tee,  Jr.,  has  organ- 
1  walking  dubs 
Ititudinously. 
r  joint  pro- 

should  convince 
y     decently-shod 
Yorker,   tran- 
t    or    otherwise. 

leisure  time  in 

about  the  met- 
olis  need  not  be 
it  on  Broadway. 
en  there  are 
tches  on  Man- 
an  Island  itself 

wild  as  those 
ch  are  suggested 
he  opposite  page, 
say  nothing  of 
virgin  woodland 
lin  easy  reach  of 
ay's  expedition  into  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  it  is  corn- 

sense  and  good  social  work  to  advertise  them. 
Tot  even"  town  will  be  able  to  make  its  own  walk-book 
such  a  refinement  of  detail  as  this;  but  to  record  in 

ctive   form   the   neighborhood  opportunities   for  hiking 

task  worth  doing  anywhere.     Here's  a  job  for  scouts 

Rotarians  to  tackle  together.  G.  S. 


.^C 


OUGHTFUL  travelers  coming  home  from  China  bring  a 
e  warning  to  complacent  occidentals.  The  industrial 
lution  is  making  such  headway  in  a  country  with  untold 
resources  that  the  trade  of  the  world  may  presently  be 
en  by  its  eitects.  It  behooves  the  rest  of  the  world  to  take 
y  opportunity  to  learn  just  what  is  happening  there — and 
.  One  such  opportunity  has  fortunately  presented  itself  with- 


in the  past  few  weeks.  "China  and  the  Chinese"  is  the  double 
theme  of  an  exhibition  just  staged  by  the  Museum  and  Library 
of  Newark,  N.  ].,  with  a  fortunate  accent  on  "the  Chinese."  The 
exhibition,  like  various  others  planned  by  the  museum's  brilliant 
director,  John  Cotton  Dana,  is  timed  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
significant  awakenings  of  the  public  mind  in  this  country  due  to 
the  Great  War — a  friendly  and  robust  curiosity  about  those 
400,000,000  other  human  beings  across  the  Pacific  who  constitute 
one-quarter  of  our  race.  It  gives  glimpses  of  the  customs  and 
daily  life  of  the  Chinese,  their  arts  great  and  lesser,  their  won- 
derful craftsmanship,  their  religious 
and  ethical  ideas  and  observances, 
education  old  and  new,  and  their  effort 
to  evolve  a  New  China  out  of  the  arts 
and  philosophy  of  the  East  and  the 
science  and  invention  of  the  West. 
And  nowhere,  by  juxtaposition  of  ob- 
jects, by  label  or  by  picture,  is  there 
the  slightest  intimation  of  that  "How 
queer!"  "How  mysterious!"  attitude 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
isolated  us  from  these  sister  peoples. 
Perhaps  the  keynote  of  the  exhibition 
has  been  struck  in  the  big  culture  chart 
which  hangs  in  the  library's  well, 
which  by  graphic  line  shows  how 
Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome  and 
other  Western  nations  rose  and  fell 
while  China's  history  runs  on  through 
the  centuries  unbroken.  Why?  The 
exhibition  aims  to  provide  more  than 
the  school  child  with  answers  on  that 
provocative  question.  The  exhibition 
has  been  collected  from  innumerable 
sources  and  organized  into  a  whole  by 
Theodora  Rhoades,  die  assistant  in 
charge.  Twenty-one  other  libraries 
and  museums  have  asked  for  the 
smaller  traveling  exhibits  which  are  to 
go  out  from  Newark  when  the  pres- 
ent exhibition  is  over  there.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  can  carry  with  them  a 
picture  of  Chinese  social  custom, 
thought  and  culture  strong  enough  to 
make  its  own  lasting  impression. 

THE  OFFICE  CONFERENCE  of 
Philadelphia  welfare  agencies  has 
rounded  out  its  first  year.  Office 
problems  are  of  no  small  importance 
not  only  to  the  large  departmentalized 
agency  but  to  smaller  ones  as  well,  and  Philadelphians  decided 
in  January  1923  that  it  would  be  a  useful  undertaking  to  try 
and  remove  rust  from  working  tools  and  keep  their  edges  sharp. 
A  group  of  office  and  administrative  executives  began  lunching 
together  in  alternate  weeks  to  discuss  such  subjects  as  Looking 
Out  for  Office  Personnel,  Finding  the  Best  Procedure  for  Ac- 
counting, Filing  Methods.  Surroundings  and  Tools.  Twelve 
agencies,  on  an  average,  have  been  represented  at  each  luncheon. 

IS  THERE  any  short  cut  out  of  the  Washington  alleys?  Con-  . 
gress  has  been  acting  since  1914  on  the  supposition  that  to  rid  the 
city  of  the  undesirable  alley  houses  in  which  10,000  people  are 
still  living  it  was  necessary  simply  to  pass  a  law  providing  that 
they  should  be  emptied  on  such  and  such  a  date.  Twice  Con- 
gress has  itself  been  persuaded  of  the  immediate  impossibility 
of  turning  people  out  of  houses  when  there  was  nowhere  else 
for  them  to  go :  twice  the  date  for  eviction  has  been  postponed. 
Finally  there  was  to  be  no  more  temporizing;  the  date  was 
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fixed  for  June  I,  1923.  Whereupon  owners  of  alley  property 
secured  an  injunction  against  the  enforcement  of  the  law— an 
injunction  based  upon  a  fearful  and  wonderful  interpretation, 
but  one  which  provided  a  way  out  of  an  impossible  situation. 
S'o  only  a  handful  of  people  were  actually  turned  out.  Most  of 
the  alley  houses  now  have  access  at  least  to  outside  water  and 
sewage  connections.  The  moral  hazards  of  these  devious,  ir- 
regular pockets,  which  cannot  be  observed  from  the  main 
streets  and  are  patrolled  only  with  difficulty  and  danger,  remain 
unchecked.  In  summer,  by  an  odd  paradox,  the  alleys  are  so 
choked  with  sun  that  the  unbearable  heat  drives  the  tenants 
indoors  with  closed  shutters,  so  that  rickets,  the  disease  of  dark- 
ness and  malnutrition,  frequently  maims  the  children. 

WHILE  THE  SUPPLY  of  high-rent  apartments  in  Wash- 
ington is  beginning  to  exceed  the  demand,  so  that  rents  at  those 
levels  are  wavering,  there  is  as  yet  little  building  of  low-cost 
homes  such  as  a  government  clerk  can  afford  to  buy  or  rent, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  cheapest  grade  of  houses  on  the  main 
streets,  to  which  the  alley-dwellers  would  have  to  go  if  they 
were  evicted.  S'o  the  lower-rent  groups  are  held  fast  in  the 
accommodations  they  now  occupy,  and  are  indeed  hard  pressed 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  face  of  rent  increases.  Some  houses 
or  unheated  apartments  of  four  or  five  rooms  and  bath,  on  the 
main  streets,  which  could  be  had  for  $16  a  month  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914,  now  bring  $50  to  $60,  and  even  at  such  pnces  a 
k>ng  line  of  applicants  would  quickly  form  outside  the  door  of 
a  house  suddenly  vacated.  Alley  houses  rent  for  from  $8  to 
$15.  Until  the  saturation  of  the  market  at  the  upper  price 
levels  brings  rents  down,  restores  stability  to  real  estate  values 
and  thus  eases  the  cost  of  money,  there  is  small  propect  of  at- 
tracting capital  to  building  operations  which  would  benefit  the 
low-income  groups.  Until  such  building  operations  begin  there 
seems  to  be  not  much  hope  for  the  alley-dwellers.  The  Wash- 
ington housing  problem  in  general  is  now  being  studied  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Federal  City  sponsored 
by  the  American  Civic  Association. 

ONE  BY  ONE  social  agencies  begin  to  discover  that  the 
printed  page  or  written  letter  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  of 
reaching  the  contributor's  eye,  enlisting  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  getting  his  support.  The  Survey  recently  noted 
the  "speechless"  annual  dinner  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
El  Paso  (July  15,  1923,  p.  463).  Now  comes  from  Amos  W. 
Butler  an  account  of  the  "Revue"  presented  by  the  Social  Wel- 
fare Bureau  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  before  no  less  than  800 
citizens  from  a  total  population  of  under  30,000.  Episodes  which 
had  actually  taken  place  in  the  bureau's  work  were  strung  to- 
gether into  a  performance  called  A  Typical  Hour  in  the  Office 
of  the  Social  Service  Bureau,  the  characters  being  tactfully  in- 
troduced under  such  names  as  Mrs.  Beg-it,  John  Tee-bee, 
Arnold  Tenantfarmer,  Mrs.  Philip  Contributor,  and  so  on,  in 
the  best  style  of  John  Bunyan.  Staff  workers  and  students 
from  Earlham  College  formed  the  cast  of  27  characters,  and 
a  surprising  variety  of  "cases"  walked  the  boards.  S.  Ethel 
Clark,  the  secretary  of  the  bureau,  was  the  playwright  and 
producer.  The  performance  brought  down  the  house.  What 
other  small  cities  have  been  equally  successful  in  making  social 
work  real  to  a  sizeable  group  of  every-day  citizens? 

THE  METEORIC  RISE  of  the  Protestant  or  city-wide  fed- 
•  eration  of  social  agencies  has  somewhat  obscured  for  the  time 
being  the  slow  and  steady  growth  of  the  Jewish  federations. 
While  this  form  of  cooperative  financial  organization  has  its 
origin  in  the  larger  cities,  the  first  being  Boston  in  1895,  it  has 
spread  to  many  smaller  ones — to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  for 
example,  with  a  total  Jewish  population  of  only  a  few  hundred. 
Trenton,  after  months  of  preparation,  has  now  launched  the 
fifty-fifth  Jewish  federation  in  the  country.  It  includes  ten 
agencies,  and  will  not  only  conduct  a  joint  campaign  for  their 


benefit,  but  will  investigate  and  certify  appeals  for  money  fron 
organizations  outside  Trenton.  Maurice  Bisgyer,  who  dired 
the  Jewish  Center,  will  be  its  executive. 

IN    a    series   of    articles    in    the    New   York   Times,    Charle 
Downing  Lay  voices  some  decidedly  unorthodox  views  on  th 
planning  of  large  cities.     Among  other  things,  he  defends  tb 
present    street    plan    of    New    York    as    ideally    practical    an 
economical.     He  says:  "One  wonders  sometimes  if  the  seen 
of  our  great  growth  is  not  partly  in  the  plan  which  is  so  pei 
fectly  adapted  to  congestion.    .     .    .     It  is  the  fact  of  dividini 
the  costs  of  streets,  with  all  their  service  of  sewer,  water,  gaj 
electricity  and  unequalled  perfection  of  transit,  among  so  mani 
people,  that  makes  the  big  city  possible,  so  that  congestion   1 
responsible  for  all  our  convenience.     .     .     .     Congestion  in  01 , 
multiple   dwellings   is   often   spoken   of   as    a   terrible   blot  c| 
civilization.      But  is   it?     Are   not  our  new  tenements  warrl 
light,  airy?     It  is  doubtful,  I  think,  if  people  have  ever  in  tl 
history  of  western  civilization  been  so  well  housed  and  so  fr 
from   the   accidents  and  inclemencies   of   weather,   so   little  i 
their  time  occupied  in  mere  conflict  with  the  elements  to  ke» 
body  and  soul  together." 

ONE   FORM   of   leisure   time   employment   for   which  at  t) 
present   time    there    is    not    nearly  enough    pressure   of    publ 
opinion  in  the  United  States  is  gardening.    It  is  reported  that 
France     160,000    gardens,    specially    set    aside     for    industri 
workers,  are  now  cultivated.     This   is   an   increase  of   72,0* 
over  the  number  in  cultivation  in   1919,  when  the   eight-hoi 
day  came  into  general  application.     In  some  part  this    resn 
has  been  achieved  by  the  propaganda  of  such  organizations 
the  Cottage  and  Small  Holdings  League,  in  some  part  by  f  I 
fact  that  practically  all  cottages  in  the  reconstructed  and  ne* 
towns   of  the  devastated   area   are  provided  with   gardens  >\ 
with  garden  lots  not  too  far  from  the  homes.     In  this  mo»jj 
ment  the  Association  of    Mine   Owners   has   taken   a   leadiij 
part.     It  not  only  provides  land  but  carries  on  an  education  I 
campaign;    individual    companies    often    distribute    seeds    at  f 
manure  free  of  cost  or  promote  gardening  competitions. 

THE    PIECEMEAL    PROGRESS    of    New    York    towai 
genuine    collaboration    between    its    social    agencies    continutft 
This  year  for  the  first  time  Manhattan  and  Bronx  made  u| 
of  a  Christmas  Clearing  Bureau,  fostered  by  Better  Times  ail 
organized  under  the  administration  of  the  city  Department  j 
Public    Welfare.      Approximately    9,000    names    of    proposal 
Christmas  dinner  beneficiaries  were  filed  by  70  agencies.  Amoi'f 
them   1,033  duplications — nearly  12  per  cent — were  discovert- 
the  most  notable  group  being  families  who  were  listed  both 
the    Salvation    Army    and    the    Volunteers    of    America.    MJ 
Hearst's  New  York  American  did  not  cooperate.     Brooklyn  hi 
had   a  clearing  house  for  three  seasons;   this  year's  clearin 
amounted  to  3,227  families,  among  whom  245  duplications  we  j 
found.     Some  agencies  did  not  succeed  in  making  full  use  I 
the  clearing  house  this  year;  more  complete  cooperation  may 
expected  in  1924. 

AMERICANIZATION   IN   PHILADELPHIA  is  the  tr| 
of    a    lavishly   printed    booklet    issued    by    the   Americani/ati 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.     While  much  of 
oddly  assorted  contents  is  quite  conventional  in  character  a 
gives  evidence  of  the  a  priori  thinking  which  is  so  common 
approaching  this  problem,  there   are  encouraging  signs  too 
a  realistic  attitude.     A  fair  and  sympathetic  position  is  tak 
toward  the  foreign-language  press.     Not  only  the  naturalizari 
laws  and  laws  relating  to  the  display  of  the  flag,  but  also  t 
laws  regarding  tenancy,  housing  standards,  and  the  employnw 
of  women  in  industry  are  digested  for  the  information  of  Ann 
icanization  workers.     Detailed  statistics  of  illiteracy  by  wa« 
and  nationalities  are  quoted.     An  effort  is  made  to  show  son 
of  the  contributions  of  the  foreign-born  to  American  cultu 
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Health  Plus 


iA    RE  you  living  sixty  seconds  a  minute,  sixty  min- 
/^k        utes  an   hour,   and   twenty- four   hours  a  day? 
t- — ^k       When   5'ou   see  a   hill   do  you   want   to  climb 
^     it  ?    Or  a  horse,  to  ride  it  ?    Or  a  lake,  to  swim 
in  it?      (With   due  reservations,  of  course,  as 
the  quality  of  horse  and  lake.)     Are  all  your  cylinders 
rking  all  the  time?    Are  you  getting  your  mileage  before 
u   tire? 

Such  are  the  saucy  challenges  to  "positive  health"  that 

>ault  one  through  newspapers,  in  speeches,  even  by  radio. 

no  longer  is  noble  to  be  "just  crawling  about";    in  fact, 

odernly  speaking,   it  is  much  more  noble  to  give  up  in- 

gence   in   the   pity  of  one's  neighbors   and   take   to  bed 

til  one  is  again  a  fit  member  of  society.     Sneezing  deter- 

inedly  over  one's  desk  is  not  a  virtue  but  a  plain  crime 

ainst  the  community. 

[t  is  not  quite  clear  where  all  this  enthusiasm  for  red- 

>oded  health  came  from.     Certainly  one  source  is  to  be 

und  in  the  propaganda  to  prevent  disease,  which  has  put 

creasing  emphasis  on  the  need  of  building  health  to  resist 

ection,  and  decreasing  emphasis  upon  the  diabolic  nature 

the  infection  itself.     Athletics  in  the  colleges  have  made 

or  a  social  desideratum.     School  children  absorb  health 

their  reading  and  drawing   lessons,  and   learn  the  why 

>ng  with  the  mid-morning  milk  lunch.     Probably  the  war 

vc  the  movement   its   definitive   push,    in   a   rather  back- 

nded   manner,  by  showing  what  a  pitiful   percentage  of 

male  youth  of  the  country  could  measure  up  to  a  reason- 

e    standard    of    fitness.      This    revelation    had    a    special 

ue    for   those    who    followed    it    far    enough    to    see   the 

ults  after  these  same  flat-footed,   underweight,   crooked- 

ied,  anemic  young  men  had  had  some  months  of  insistent 

ysical   training. 
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What  the  War  Department  learned  of  the  physkal  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  men  led  it  to  take  thought  of  the 
other  half  of  the  population.  It  entrusted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Education  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  a  health  program  which  first 
was  concerned  chiefly  with  spreading  information  on  the 
venereal  diseases,  but  which  was  extended  rapidly  to  form 
an  all-round  campaign  on  health  for  women.  This  cam- 
paign met  with  an  impressive  response  from  club  women  and 
medical  women.  After  the  war,  in  1919,  an  international 
conference  of  medical  women  was  held  in  New  York,  to 
talk  over  the  lessons  in  health  which  the  war  had  taught 
or  indicated,  bringing  together  women  doctors  from  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  China,  South  America,  and  the  United 
States.  The  final  three  days  of  this  conference  were  spent 
in  evolving  a  plan  whereby  a  baker's  dozen  of  the  largest 
women's  organizations  of  this  country  could  cooperate  to 
form  a  consolidated  working  program  to  emphasize  positive 
health  among  the  women  of  this  country. 

Thus  was  evolved  the  Women's  Foundation  for  Health 
— not  an  independent  organization,  but  a  kind  of  clearing 
house  to  work  out  health  programs  for  its  member  groups,  to 
fit  them  together  so  that  they  may  be  as  effective  as  possible, 
to  find  out  and  to  tell  them  the  most  modern  ideas  and  ideals 
of  health.  The  foundation  aims  to  be  self-supporting 
through  royalties  which  it  obtains  from  shoes,  made  by 
independent  manufacturers  according  to  its  lasts  and  of 
materials  and  under  conditions  which  it  can  endorse  with 
its  seal  of  approval.  Its  aim  is  "Health  Plus." 

To  attain  this  aim  the  foundation  set  itself  two  objectives 
and  worked  out  a  program  which  would  lead  to  them.  It 
wished  on  the  one  hand  "to  establish  the  conviction  that 
health  is  generally  attainable  through  individual  effort  and 
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In  a  potter  Ike  Women's  Foundation  for  Health  depicts  the  pilgrims'  progress  from  an  inferno  of  actual  sickness, 
up  through  a  purgatory  of  questionable  health,  to  the  Eljsian  fields  of  health  plus 
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responsibility";    on  the  other,   "to  establish   the   conviction     club  programs  and  illustrated  lectures  which  have  earned  the 
that   mental   health    is    as   procurable    as    physical    health."      message  to  thousands.     It  is  stated  ,n  more  detail  in  a 
Its  program,  endorsed   by   the  American   Medical  Associa-      of  pamphlets,  written  by  authorities ;  in  each  field  and L  spp, 

sored  by  the  American  Medical 
tion,  reads:  , 


3- 


For  realization  of  Objective  1 

1.  Promotion    of    the    positive 
viewpoint     toward     health 
education   and   the   individ- 
ual's assumption  of  her  own 
responsibility. 

2.  Effort  to  secure,  generally, 
health  examinations: 

a.  First,  for  inventory  of 
individual    needs    and 
advice  concerning  daily 
health  habits,  exercise, 
and  recreation  to  meet 
those  needs. 

b.  Later,   at  periodic   in- 
tervals,   for    checking 
improvement  and  fur- 
ther advice  for  devel- 
opment. 

Promotion  of  education   in 
the  health  values  of  food. 

4.  Dissemination    of    adequate 
knowledge    of    the    heritage 
of  life. 

5.  Effort  to  secure  proportion- 
ate emphasis  on  the  adapta- 
tion   of    recreation    to    the 
individual  needs. 

6.  Campaigns  of 

a.  Better      air — better 
health 

b.  Better  food — b  e  1 1  e  r 
health 

c.  Better  teeth — b  e  1 1  e  r 
health 

d.  Correct  posture — better  health 

e.  Better  feet — better  health 

1.  Good  shoes — better  feet,  better  health 

2.  Straight  foot  walking — better  feet,  better  health 

f.  Etc.,  etc. 

For  realization  of  Objective  II: 

1.  Effort  to   secure   on   the  part  of   the   individual   correct 
mental  habits. 

2.  Effort  to  secure   realization  of   the  necessity   of   adjust- 
ment of  work,   living  conditions,   and   recreation   to   the 
individual's  physical  and  mental  capacity. 

The  girl  who  has  gone  to  college  usually  gets  a  certain 
education  in  the  value  of  health  and  how  to  attain  it,  with 
athletics  as  a  positive  goal  to  lead  her  on.  Her  less  for- 
tunate neighbors  in  business  or  industry  are  likely  to  think 
of  it  chiefly  in  negative  terms— of  the  money  they  lose  if 
they  are  sick  enough  to  be  off  the  job.  The  same  economic 
motive  holds  in  the  case  of  older  women  in  the  professions 
or  in  industry.  They  have  to  keep  well  if  they  are  to  work. 
Changing  their  attitude  from  this  negative  basis,  which  de- 
fines health  as  being  well  enough  to  go  to  work,  to  a  positive 
one  is  part  of  the  foundation's  job.  Its  hardest  and  most 
important  task,  however,  is  to  reach  women  in  their  homes, 
who  have  no  such  immediate  financial  setback  if  they  are 
ill  or  "below  par,"  and  who  too  often  follow  an  unselfish 
but  shortsighted  policy  of  having  the  whole  family  put  to 
rights  before  they  tackle  their  own  problems  of  health,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  integrity  of  the  home  depends. 

Reaching  these  women  is  the  first  problem.  Their  clubs 
offer  one  promising  approach.  The  foundation  has  prepared 


More  or  less  poetical  names  and  persuasive  sketches  are 
attached  to  exercises  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people. 
Beginning  at  the  top  and  travelling  downward  and  left  to 
right  we  have  Drooping  Daisy,  and  a  yearning  one  called 
severely  Touching  Floor,  both  relaxing  exercises.  The  rainy 
weather  scene  is  an  exercise  for  short  Achilles  tendons;  next 
is  paddling  a  canoe,  good  for  thin  people  with  indigestion. 
The  Cat  Walk  is  good  for  anybody — while  Waving  Wil- 
lows, another  relaxing  exercise,  is  the  last  -word  in  languor 


Association    and    the    Bureau. 
of    Social    Education    of    the 
Young     Women's     Christian 
Association,     which     tell     the 
story  of   the  health   examina- 
tion,    of     nutrition,      mental 
health,    the    heritage    of    life 
and  recreation.     Blank  forms 
have  been  prepared  for  health 
examinations    to    be    adminis- 
tered by  one's  own  physician. 
The  health  examination  is  not 
merely  a  physical  examination, 
for  it  takes  account  of  habits 
as  well  as  physique,  of  mind 
as  well  as  body,  with  a  view 
to    a    complete    inventory    to 
set   one   on    the    road    to    ful- 
filling all   one's  potentialities. 
The     campaign     has     met 
with  enthusiastic  appreciation. 
Women  are  anxious  to  know 
more  of  it.     Two  articles  on 
the    foundation    in     women's 
magazines  brought  two  thou- 
sand enquiries  mailed  in  cities 
from   New  York  to  Califor- 
nia.    The  cornerstone  of  the 
foundation    program,    tht 
health    examination,    has    be- 
come an  accepted  part  of  med- 
ical and  lay  programs  for  improving  the  country's  huma» 
assets.     Twenty  years  of  organized   education   for  indivi« 
ual  initiative  have  shown  that  the  spectre  of  tuberculosis  is 
conquerable ;  what  twenty  years  of  similar  effort — jiimed  no$ 
merely  at  avoiding  disease,  but  at  winning  health — might  do 
for  the  women  of  this  country  the  foundation  is  trying  to 
demonstrate.    To  this  end  it  seeks  to  enlist,  woman  by  woma$ 
and  home  by  home,  that  individual  interest  and  effort  whick 
alone  can  produce  decisive  results.  M.  R. 


Got  a  Cold? 


AMONG  the  smallest  but  not  the  least  of  the  offendJI 
in  the  realm  of  health  is  the  germ  or  family  of  germ|:| 
responsible  for  the  common  cold,  which  are  so  infinitesimal 
that  they  can  pass  through  an  earthenware  filter  and  elude  I 
search  through  the  most  powerful  microscopes.     But,  though 
they  have  not  been  seen,  they  can  pass  from  person  to  person, 
inflicting  the  distressing  symptoms  which  are  responsible  for 
so  much  indisposition  during  the  winter  months.     In  a  recent 
paper  before  the  American   Public  Health  Association  Dr..i 
Peter  Olitsky  and  Dr.  J.  E.  McCartney  told  of  four  yeaisil 
of   laboratory  experiments   at   the   Rockefeller   Institute  on 
which  these  conclusions  are  based.    Animals  proved  unsuitM 
ble    for   the   study,    and    various    persons   volunteered    their 
services  as  subjects.  Their  studies  indicated  that  the  causative 
agent  of  epidemic  influenza  was  wholly  distinct   from  that 
of  the  common  cold. 
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From  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  comes  a 
ipter  of  epidemiological  experience.  In  its  home  offices  in 
;w  York,  colds  (jcoryza,  acute  bronchitis,  and  tracheitis) 
re  responsible  for  the  loss  of  6,233  working  days,  in  the 
weeks  ending  with  July  28,  1923.  This  averaged  almost 
day's  disability  from  these  causes  for  each  of  the  6,700 
rical  employes  on  the  payroll,  or  2.2  days  disability  per 
d.  There  is  a  distinct  curve  when  colds  become  more  or 
s  frequent.  Its  first  peak  comes  with  the  cool  weather  of 
nmer  or  early  fall;  its  second  and  higher  peak  with 

lowest  temperatures  of  the  winter  in  January  and 
bruary.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  indicate  two 
>es  of  infections,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether  or  not 

severe  pneumonias  of  mid-winter  are  founded  on  the 
id  colds  of  cool  or  cold  weather.  A  sudden  change  in  the 
ather  had  a  decided  bearing  on  the  general  question  of 
ds.  In  this  group  of  6,700  persons,  a  drop  of  10  degrees 
the  mean  temperature  meant  the  reporting  of  18  new 
ds.  The  physicians  of  the  company  point  out  that  there 
:  apparently  two  main  lines  of  study:  one  of  the  influence 
weather,  which  can  be  managed  to  some  extent  by  proper 
ention  to  clothing  and  to  the  ventilation  and  heating  of 
mes,  work-places  and  vehicles  of  transportation.  The 
x>nd — the  possible  relation  between  the  minor  infections 
the  fall  and  the  later  and  more  severe  forms — should  be 
idied  further  with  a  view  to  prevention. 
An  extensive  study  of  respiratory  diseases  has  just  been 
dertaken  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
lich  points  out  the  tremendous  total  economic  loss  of  these 
wrently  minor  illnesses,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  ail- 
nts  to  which  they  sometimes  lead  (sinus  infections,  dis- 
ses  of  the  middle  ear  which  may  lead  to  deafness,  mastoid 
ease,  occasionally  meningitis,  and  at  times  the  lighting  up 
latent  tuberculosis).  Comparatively  little  is  known  of 
causes,  means  of  distribution,  and  epidemiology  of  colds 
d  influenza,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  morbidity 

Relationship  Betveen  Common  "CoWs  (Metropottan 
Life  Insurance  Company  Home  Office  Staff)  and  'Weekly 

Mean  Temperature  (New  Vbrk  City) 
££          Fifty  two  Weeks  Ending  July  28,1923 
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Fran  the  Statistical  Bulletin  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

ports.    Consequently  the  Public  Health  Service  determined 
get  data  from  as  wide  a  geographical  area  as  possible,  and 
tained  the  active  cooperation  of  college  students  at  Har- 
ird  University,  in  Boston;  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
iltimore ;   Georgetown   and    Howard   Universities,  Wash- 
ton ;  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans;  Ohio  State  Uni- 
rsity.  Columbus;  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Uni- 


versity of  California,  at  Berkeley.  The  students  are  sub- 
mitting preliminary  data  as  to  whether  or  not  they  suffered 
from  influenza  in  the  1918  epidemic;  whether  they  are  sub- 
ject to  chronic  nose  or  throat  trouble ;  the  kind  of  underwear 
worn ;  the  ventilation  of  sleeping  quarters,  etc.  Following 
the  preliminary  data  there  will  be  semi-monthly  reports  as 
to  their  "respiratory  experiences" — whether  or  not  they  have 
suffered  in  the  preceding  two  weeks  from  colds,  bronchitis, 
tonsillitis  or  influenza.  The  studies  probably  will  be  con- 
tinued for  several  years. 

Salvaged    Hearts 

IF  there  are  10,000  children  in  the  schools  of  a  city,  among 
them  are  about  seventy  who  must  reckon  with  heart  di- 
sease of  one  sort  or  another.  In  older  people  the  rate  is 
higher.  Heart  disease  competes  with  tuberculosis  and 
pneumonia  for  first  place  in  the  causes  of  death.  Of  the 
5,000,000  men  examined  for  the  draft  armies,  200,000  were 
rejected  because  of  their  defective  hearts.  But,  though  heart 
disease  often  is  not  recognized  until  middle  life,  and  usually 
does  not  reach  its  fatal  conclusion  till  the  middle  or  later 
years,  its  start  usually  can  be  traced  back  to  childhood.  As 
in  so  many  other  fields  of  health,  any  working  program  for 
lessening  its  tremendous  wastage  of  life  and  effort  must  deal 
first  and  foremost  with  children. 

In  1916  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of 
Heart  Disease  started  a  survey  in  New  York  to  find  out  how 
many  children  suffered  from  heart  disease,  how  severely 
they  were  incapacitated,  and  how  their  educational  interests 
could  best  be  met.  The  war  interrupted  the  work,  and  it 
was  re-commenced  in  1919,  covering  a  group  of  schools  which 
registered  about  130,000  children.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, signed  by  Dr.  Robert  Halsey,  its  chairman,  has  just 
been  published,  giving  the  findings  of  the  committee's  study 
of  this  group  of  handicapped  children. 

Prior  to  1917  New  York  children  who  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  heart  disease  but  still  were  able  to  attend 
school,  were  placed  in  classes  with  crippled  children,  \vhere 
there  was  closer  supervision  and  less  physical  activity  than 
in  the  regular  grades.  In  1917  a  group  of  special  cardiac 
classes  were  established,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
departments  of  health  and  education,  the  Cardiac  Committee 
of  the  Public  Education  Association,  which  donated  $30,000 
for  the  experiment  to  supplement  a  special  city  grant  of 
$75,OOO,  and  physicians  and  social  workers  of  several  cardiac 
clinics  and  social  agencies,  who  contributed  their  services 
and,  in  some  cases,  food,  equipment,  and  the  use  of 
buildings. 

In  these  classes  each  child  was  inspected  by  the  nurse 
on  his  arrival.  If  his  temperature  was  more  than  IOO°  F, 
he  was  sent  home,  or  rested  in  a  reclining  chair  in  a  quiet 
room  until  the  nurse  could  accompany  him  home.  If  he 
had  no  fever  he  followed  the  regular  class  program,  which 
called  for  a  morning  session,  a  hot  luncheon  at  school  fol- 
lowed by  a  rest  period,  an  afternoon  session,  and,  in  most 
cases,  a  special  program  of  supervised  recreation  and  element- 
ary vocational  training  after  school  hours,  to  keep  him 
from  the  streets  with  their  disastrously  vigorous  play. 
Monthly  meetings  were  held  to  instruct  parents  in  the 
special  needs  of  these  children.  Each  class  was  under  the 
regular  supervision  of  a  cardiac  clinic  Despite  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  the  professional  service  and  special  supplies 
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and  equipment  were  contributed,  the  cost  of  these  groups 
came  to  $210  per  school  year  in  comparison  with  $80.95 
in  the  regular  grades. 

This  method,  of  necessity,  would  be  possible  only  in  the 
very  large  cities  where  there  are  many  children  afflicted  with 
heart  disease.  It  is  expensive.  The  survey  of  the  associa- 
tion aimed  to  define  the  need  for  special  education  of  cardio- 
pathic  children;  to  find  out  whether  such  special  classes 
were  an  ideal  solution,  to  be  adopted  whenever  possible,  or 
whether  another  program  could  be  advocated  which  would 
give  them  equal  protection  and  opportunity.  Each  of  the 
schools  included  in  the  survey  had  at  least  one  cardiac  class ; 
in  all  of  them  the  enrollment  was  475,  against  which  a 
group  of  475  healthy  children  of  about  the  same  age  and 
class  was  used  as  a  control  group. 

The  first  question  naturally  was — what  proportion  of 
children  can  be  expected  to  need  this  special  sort  of  care, 
and  how  can  they  be  classified  as  to  the  degree  of  their  in- 
capacity? Earlier  studies  had  indicated  that  about  2  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  had  some  defect  of  the 
heart.  In  this  study,  examinations  of  130,000  children,  con- 
ducted under  especially  favorable  circumstances  by  special- 
ists, showed  a  rate  of  seven  in  a  thousand  or  0.7  per  cent, 
a  figure  which  has  been  substantiated  by  more  careful  re- 
examinations  of  some  of  the  earlier  groups.  Half  of  the 
total  number  with  heart  disease  (55  per  cent)  could  be 
rated  in  Class  I  of  the  category  adopted  by  the  association 
in  1921 — patients  with  organic  heart  disease  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  their  habitual  physical  activity.  Slightly  more 
than  a  third  (37  per  cent)  fell  in  Group  Il-a — those  who 
can  carry  on  with  slightly  diminished  physical  activity ; 
7  per  cent  were  in  Group  Il-b,  who  must  diminish  physical 
activity  greatly;  and  i  per  cent  in  Group  III,  who  cannot 
be  permitted  any  physical  activity.  In  other  words,  in  a 
school  population  of  IO,OOO,  there  would  be  probably  about 
70  children  who  had  heart  disease,  but  64  of  these  could 
probably  get  along,  under  supervision,  with  little  or  no  limita- 
tion of  exercise.  Any  child  rated  in  the  third  class  should  be 
kept  in  bed  at  home  or  in  a  hospital ;  and  almost  all  the 
children  in  Class  Il-b  require  bed  care  in  their  own  home, 
or  in  a  convalescent  home,  so  that  the  problem  of  the  re- 
maining 6  is  not  one  which  concerns  the  public  schools,  even 
through  the  visiting  teachers,  as  the  studies  of  the  committee 
showed  that  these  children  were  too  ill  to  profit  much  by 
instruction. 

Adequate  supervision  of  the  other  children  means  first, 
to  find  them.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Health  work  together  to 
ensure  a  thorough  examination  of  every  child  entering  school 
for  the  first  time.  When  such  an  examination  finds  a  child 
"cardiopathic,"  he  should  then  be  referred  to  the  family 
physician  or  a  cardiac  clinic  for  re-examination  and  classifi- 
cation. All  remediable  defects  of  teeth  and  tonsils  should 
be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible.  The  school  nurse  is  assigned 
to  this  duty  of  seeing  that  these  measures  are  followed  out. 
Every  cardiac  case  is  to  be  considered  an  active  case,  with 
regular  periodical  re-examinations  by  the  physician  or  the 
clinic,  and  special  examinations  after  any  acute  illness. 

With  such  care  Class  I  children  may  take  part  in  the 
regular  school  program,  except  competitive  games.  The 
Class  Il-a  children  should  be  grouped  with  other  handicapped 
children,  such  as  the  cripples.  They  should  be  excused  from 
fire  drills,  and  allowed  to  enter  and  leave  school  at  other 
times  and  by  other  stairs,  than  those  in  regular  use.  The 


The  Compensations  of  Illness 

Every  now  and  then  it  pays  to  let  the  psychiatrist  look  in 
on  our  illnesses.  From  the  third  issue  of  Mental  Health, 
the  monthly  broadcast  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Society  of 
Maryland,  and  the  newest  of  the  state  society  publica- 
tions, comes  food  for  thought  for  those  who  are  con- 
templating  a  future  indisposition.  Presumably  it  is  to\ 
be  credited  to  Dr.  Charles  B.  Thompson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  society  and  editor  of  its  bulletin,  which 
already  reaches  a  mailing  list  of  some  four  thousand. 

TO  BE  well  for  most  of  us  involves  getting  up  early, 
going  to  work,  coming  up  to  every  one's  standard  of 
us,  and  having  no  excuse  for  being  disagreeable,  forget- 
ful, dull,  or  cranky,  and  no  right  to  demand  special  cor 
sideration  of  any  kind.     Day  in  and  day  out,  this  gets 
to   be    rather   a  grind.     When   sickness  comes — perhap 
physical    sickness,    perhaps    a    neurotic    substitute — the 
comes  also  the  relief  of  letting  go.     No  more  getting  up, 
no  more  work,  and,  above  all,  no  more  critical  attituc 
from  anyone.     Instead,  the  most  comfortable  bed  in  tb 
house,  general   solicitude,   and   a   gratifying   attention 
our  whims.     We  may   not  think  much   about  this  cor 
trast.     It  has  come  to  our  notice  so  early  that  we  ha* 
forgotten  how   well   we   understand   ourselves.      Even 
four-year-old    may    sense    that    a    stomach-ache    turnet 
away  wrath,  and  a  ten-year-old  has  learned  for  a  cer 
tainty  that  a  head-ache  absolves  from  study.     But  adult 
cannot  use  their  ailments  so  naively.    The  more  respor 
ible   our  position   the   more   severe   must   be    the   illnes 
which  makes  us  relinquish  our  hold.    Our  conscious  de- 
termination to  keep  well,  and  our  less  clear  temptation 
to    seek    refuge    in    illness   may    involve   us    in    a   painf 
struggle.     But  when  the  fight  is  over,  and  we  are  safel; 
tucked  in  bed,  with  our  hands  lying  relaxed  and  aimles 
on  the   neatly  turned-down  sheets,   then  come  the  com- 
pensations* 


nurse  should  take  their  temperatures  every  morning,  am 
forbid  any  with  a  temperature  of  more  than  100°  F  t 
exercise.  They  should  have  a  hot  lunch  and  a  rest  perioi 
of  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  special  sessic 
from  three  to  five  with  supervised  recreation,  quiet  game 
and  vocational  training,  coordinated  with  their  homes  b! 
a  system  of  social  service  to  take  account  of  family,  rao 
religion,  and  social  aspirations.  Convalescent  homes  whic 
accommodate  twenty-five  or  more  children  of  Classes  i 
and  II,'  should  be  provided  with  public  school  teachers  an 
equipment. 

While  many  of  the  children  in  the  special  classes  in  Ne' 
York  showed  their  ability  to  progress  at  the  usual  rate,  son 
of  the  series  of  psychological  tests  showed  an  average  I.C 
of  87,  as  compared  to  an  average  of  90  in  the  control  grou] 
The  committee  felt  that  its  data  was  insufficient  to  warrar 
a  conclusion,  but  recommends  that  this  point  be  studie^ 
further. 

In  these  ways  almost  any  organized  school  system  can  pr< 
tect  children  with  damaged  hearts  and  salvage  them  fc 
what,  with  proper  safeguards,  usually  can  be  made  a  loni 
and  useful  life.  Prevention  must  go  behind  this  problen* 
to  the  pre-school  years,  where  the  trouble  originated  in  a: 
most  all  of  the  New  York  children  who  were  studied.  Twt 
thirds  of  them  had  a  history  of  tonsillitis;  44  per  cent  c 
rheumatism;  15  per  cent,  of  chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance) 
1 6  per  cent,  of  diphtheria;  and  15  per  cent  of  scarlet  feve* 
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icsc  percentages   are   far   higher  among   the  cardiopathic 
!  Jildren  than  in  the  control  group.     In  adults  syphilis  is  a 
uent  forerunner  of  heart  disease,  but  in  these  cases  it 
rare.    The  moral  drawn  by  the  committee  is  the  simple 
t    essential    recommendation    which    underlies    all    health 
ams:    proper  food,  which  will  build  up  a  strong  body 
resist  infection ;    the  avoidance  of  infection  of  any  kind 
er  it  is  possible;   a  longer  convalescence  when  illness 
occur,  and  frequent  examinations  by  a  competent  physi- 
to  detect   and   repair   damage   at   the   earliest   possible 
ment. 


IEY  NOT  ONLY  see  it  in  the  papers  but  hear  it  in  the 
The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  been  quick 
utilize  modern  invention  and  take  on  the  radio  as  one  more 
cans  of  carrying  its  messages.  Health  talks  go  out  from 
government  radio  stations  and  twenty-three  cooperating 
ktions  conducted  by  newspapers,  universities  or  commercial 
lizations.  They  reach  twenty-two  states,  and  Canada,  and 
sion  of  the  service  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  is  under  way. 
ranslated  by  the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service  into 
renteen  different  tongues,  they  go  to  Americans  who  are  in- 
cessible  in  English.  Correspondence  on  one  health  talk  came 
ck  from  Czechoslovakia!  Not  the  least  exciting  part  of  the 
departure  is  that  it  has  entailed  very  little  additional  ex- 
nse  to  the  Health  Service. 

i^RHAPS  the  most  thrilling  use  of  the  radio  is  to  prescribe 
r  sick  and  injured  sailors  at  sea.  For  more  than  a  year 
tssages  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Marine  Hospitals  from 
e  ships'  radios  via  the  commercial  companies,  asking  help  for 
>re  than  a  score  of  different  diseases  and  for  injuries.  When 
ignosis  can  be  established  accurately,  the  Service  frequently 
n  prescribe  the  remedy,  for  most  ships  earn1  the  Ships' 
edicine  Chest,  a  sailors'  medical  handbook,  and  the  simple, 
mdard  remedies  it  advocates. 

HE  BOSTON  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
ross  not  only  has  broadcasted  a  series  of  health  talks,  written 

Henry  Copley  Greene  and  vouched  for  by  the  most  eminent 
ecialists  in  their  respective  fields,  but  has  published  them  in 
booklet.  Listen  In.  "If  you  begin  it."  says  Richard  D.  Cabot 

a  warmly   enthusiastic   preface,    "you   will   probably   read   it 


through,  and  remember  much  of  it."  .  .  .  ''It  is  a  heavy  burden 
to  be  writing  a  book  on  hygiene  at  all;  but  if  one  is  compelled 
by  one's  conscience  and  by  the  public  demand  to  do  such  a 
thing,  I  don't  believe  it  can  be  much  better  done  than  Mr. 
Greene  has  done  it." 

ENCOURAGED  by  the  New  York  State  subsidy  which 
matches  county  appropriations  for  new  work  in  public  health, 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  Allegany  County  have  appropriated 
S6.OOO  for  a  county  tuberculosis  nursing  service. 

DAYTON  has  worked  out  a  new  bit  of  municipal  coopera- 
tion in  caring  for  the  sick.  Three  thousand  chrysanthemums, 
grown  in  the  city  green-houses,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Division  of  Parks,  were  turned  over  to  the  visiting  nurses  to 
be  taken  into  cheerless  homes. 

WHEN  MEASLES,  or  mumps,  or  any  other  contagious  dis- 
ease appears  in  a  schoolroom  in  Palo  Alto,  each  child  who  has 
been  exposed  carries  home  a  printed  form,  notifying  his  par- 
ents, telling  them  the  time  at  which  he  might  be  expected  to 
develop  the  disease,  and  its  chief  early  symptoms,  and  urging 
them  to  keep  him  at  home,  send  for  the  doctor,  and  notify  the 
health  department  at  once  if  any  suspicious  signs  appear. 

WHEN  YOUR  CHILD  greets  his  dinner  with  yells  of  de- 
fiance instead  of  smacking  of  lips,  spare  the  rod  and  consult 
the  psychiatrist.  From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Health  comes  a  leaflet  entitled  Does  Your  Child  Fuss  About 
His  Food?  by  Dr.  Douglas  A.  Thorn,  giving  the  suggestions 
reached  at  his  well  known  Habit  Clinic,  which  deals  with 
difficult  children.  The  leaflet  may  be  obtained  for  five  cents 
in  stamps  from  the  office  of  the  society,  5  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series,  later  numbers  of  which  will  con- 
tain suggestions  on  temper  tantrums,  changes  of  personality, 
and  so  on. 

HOW  TRENTON  re-organized  health  supervision  and 
education  in  its  public  schools — and  especially,  how  the  schools 
staged  a  large-scale  experiment  in  nutrition  as  a  demonstra- 
tion for  the  whole  city — is  the  content  of  Growing  Healthy 
Children,  School  Health  Studies  No.  4,  the  latest  of  the  bul- 
letins prepared  by  the  Child  Health  Organization  and  pub- 
lished by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Education.  Like  the  stories 
of  Chicago  and  of  Newton,  Mass.,  which  were  told  in  the 
two  preceding  pamphlets,  it  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
enthusiasm  and  ingenuity  of  the  physicians,  teachers,  and  chil- 
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dren  who  worked  together  in  it.  Trenton  has  blazed  a  number 
of  trails  to  health  which  should  be  accessible  to  almost  any 
class  or  school  sufficiently  interested  to  follow  it.  The  pam- 
phlet may  be  ordered  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
a  cost  of  five  cents. 

THE  CRUSADER,  monthly  messenger  of  the  Wisconsin  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Association,  has  tilted  a  new  lance  against  the 
enemy.  With  each  issue  now  comes  a  special  supplement  for 
the  schools,  in  the  form  of  a  poster  calendar  for  the  current 
month,  with  an  appropriate  health  jingle  and  outline  design  to 
be  crayoned  by  the  children  themselves.  When  the  calendar 


STAMP  OUT  TUBERCULOSIS! 


TTAHT6TL 

IO  II    IQ  13   14 
17   18   19  QOQI  'ZQ 
Kr'25  Qe'S?  QBW 


Hoof  a/    Here  comes  the  Christmas 

Out  chance  to  lead  a  band. 

Bung  Joyous  health  to  school  and 

boma, 
Make  Uua  a  happy  land. 

HEALTH   IS   OUR   BEST   GIFT 


Health  Reading  Lesson 

Oh      Look      What      S«4.J     Teach  Pay      Penny 

Gmy    Here      This        Mail     Slclt  Buy     Show 

TU-bw-ou  to -Om 


Oh.  look:  See  bar*! 

Car.  you  tall  what  this  la? 

If  you  can  not  tea  I  will  teu  you. 

ttlaaaoaL 

It  Is  a  aeai  to  go  on  mail 

R  la  a  gay  aaal 

The  aoal  maana  health  lor  an. 

It  halpa  to  ahow  [olka  bow  to  gat 

W*U  when  thoy  ale  sick. 
It  balpa  to  taaob  ua  bow  to  keap 

waU  and  atrong. 
What  do  we  pay  for  a  aoal? 
I  pay  a  penny  tor  a  aaal  and  ao  do 

you. 

Oh.  let  u«  all  buy  aaala. 
Wa  will  buy  all  the  aaala  wa  can. 


Chriaunaa  seala  help  CURE  Tubeiculosla 
Chrtatmaa  Seals  help  PREVENT  Tuberculosis. 
Buy  Christmas  Soala  and  balp  tight  Tuberculosis. 


is  out  of  date,  turn  over  the  poster — and  presto! — on  the  other 
side  appears  a  reading  lesson  for  the  primary  grades  on  the 
virtues  of  the  cow  and  her  products  or  similarly  hygienic  sub- 
jects. The  posters  are  paid  for  by  Christmas  seal  money,  and 
give  one  tangible  return  to  the  children  from  their  efforts  to 
promote  the  sale. 

"IN  CONNECTION  with  your  admirable  article  on  periodic 
health  examinations,"  (See  The  Survey,  October  15,  1923) 
writes  the  manager  of  a  large  life  insurance  company,  "would 
it  not  be  a  wise  plan  to  urge  policy  holders  who  are  entitled 
to  free  health  examinations  to  take  advantage  of  this  privilege? 
.  .  .  Figures  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  indicate  that  38 
life  insurance  companies  offer,  either  directly  or  through  the 
above  organization,  this  free  health  service.  These  companies 
represent  over  53,000,000  policy  holders — perhaps  several 
thousand  more — about  35,000,000  different  persons  of  all  ages 
and  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
these  persons  are  entitled  to  this  annual  check-up  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  them  are 
availing  themselves  of  it.  ...  The  life  insurance  companies 
are,  very  properly,  attempting  to  safeguard  this  health  exa- 
mination from  being  utilized  by  the  solicitor  as  a  means  of 
getting  new  business." 

SOME  YEARS  AGO  the  Helen  Day  Nursery  in  Chicago 
learned  through  a  survey  of  the  Research  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Charities  that  it  had  outlived  its  need.  With  rare  community 
spirit  its  board  of  directors  announced  that  they  wished  to  make 
the  plant  available  for  some  other  service  for  children,  which 
was  actively  needed.  The  hospitals  of  Chicago  showed  a  press- 
ing need  for  greater  facilities  for  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations 
for  children.  In  some  of  them  there  was  a  waiting  list  of  three 
hundred  children,  many  of  whom  would  be  obliged  to  wait 
many  months  for  a  much  needed  operation.  Accordingly  the 
nursery  was  turned  over  to  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  and 
re-modeled  as  the  Michael  Reese  Tonsil  and  Adenoid  Clinic 
for  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  for  private 
service.  In  two  years  and  a  half,  instead  of  carrying  on  faith- 
fully a  task  which  no  longer  seemed  necessary,  it  has  made 
possible  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  for  more  than  four 
thousand  children,  without  a  single  mishap. 


INVESTIGATION  by  the  teachers'  unions  in  a  number  o: 
the  cities  of  Holland  has  disclosed  that  from  one-third  t< 
four-fifths  of  the  boys  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  ag« 
were  smoking,  and  that  the  habit  had  a  bad  effect  upon  theii 
physical  and  mental  condition.  Following  a  campaign  of  educa 
tion,  in  which  the  government  cooperated,  ordinances  have  beei 
obtained  in  several  cities  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  tobacco  tt 
children  and  to  make  smoking  by  young  people  a  punishabl 
offense.  In  Germany  tobacco  may  not  be  sold  or  deliverei 
to  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  hotels  or  mercantil 
establishments,  according  to  recent  legislation,  and  the  deliver- 
er serving  of  drinks  which  contain  alcohol  to  persons  unde 
eighteen  years  of  age  is  prohibited. 

SUNLIGHT  and  cod-liver  oil  will  cure  rickets  in  a  chile 
But  how  can  the  disease  be  wiped  out  of  a  community?  Th 
federal  Children's  Bureau  has  started  a  rickets  demonstratio 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  may  evolve  a  practicable  metho 
of  applying  medical  knowledge  of  the  disease  to  a  definil 
group  of  people.  The  study,  which  probably  will  cover  thr< 
years,  includes  a  section  of  New  Haven  with  about  15,00 
inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are  annually  about  400  birth 
The  staff,  headed  by  Dr.  M.  M.  Eliot  of  the  Pediatrics  D* 
partment  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  will  concern  itself  wit 
repeated  physical  examinations  of  all  new-born  children,  ii 
eluding  the  use  of  the  X-ray,  and  with  the  accepted  treatmei 
with  cod-liver  oil  and  sunlight.  This  group  of  children  wi 
be  contrasted  with  groups  born  in  other  years  to  determii 
the  success  of  their  efforts  at  prevention  of  the  disease. 

WE  ARE  USED  to  seeing  in  the  movies  the  dramatic  journe; 
of  the  good,  gray-haired  physician  speeding  by  motor,  train,  i 
aeroplane  to  win  a  race  with  Death.  Less  spectacular,  pe 
haps,  but  hardly  less  dramatic  is  the  recent  race  which 
health  department  engineer  and  a  chlorination  apparatus  wage 
with  a  possible  typhoid  epidemic.  Following  the  dry  auturr 
the  village  of  Cuba  in  southern  New  York  suddenly  found 
self  obliged  to  take  its  water  from  a  creek  which  ran  throu^ 
farm  land  and  was  heavily  polluted.  A  telegram  to  the  sta 
department  of  health  brought  back  the  reply  that  the  wat 
probably  was  safe  if  it  was  chlorinated,  and  that  the  apparat 
was  on  the  way.  The  railroads  cut  their  red  tape,  and  allow 
the  plant  to  be  put  on  the  fastest  express,  which  ordinar: 
carries  no  baggage.  At  Rochester,  where  a  transfer  had  to 
made  with  a  close  connection,  a  taxi  was  waiting  to  rush  t 
engineer  and  his  equipment  from  one  station  to  the  oth- 
Accordingly,  by  nightfall,  the  apparatus  was  at  work,  providi 
safe  water  under  circumstances  which  otherwise  would  ha 
set  the  stage  for  an  epidemic. 

JUST  HOW  CONSTANT  must  be  the  vigilance  to  hold  t 
hardly  won  victories  of  health  is  illustrated  by  an  episode  in  t 
work  of  the  New  York  state  board  in  its  fight  against  typho 
Last  summer  the  city  of  Jamestown  suffered  an  epidemic  wl 
nineteen  cases  of  the  disease.  There  had  been  a  recent  char 
in  the  water  supply,  to  which  the  trouble  was  laid  by  most 
the  residents.  Investigation  by  the  district  state  health  offic 
Dr.  John  J.  Mahoney,  exonerated  the  water,  and  disclo; 
that  all  the  victims  of  the  disease  had  obtained  milk  from 
same  dairy,  which  was  operated  under  very  good  conditio 
However,  the  dairyman's  wife  had  been  a  nurse  before  1 
marriage.  Several  years  ago  she  became  ill  after  nursing 
number  of  typhoid  fever  patients.  Laboratory  examinati< 
proved  that  this  illness  must  have  been  typhoid  fever,  wh 
had  left  her  a  "carrier"  of  the  disease.  The  state  commissioi 
of  health  has  declared  that  it  is  his  belief  that  no  one  who  e- 
has  suffered  from  a  prolonged  fever  which  might  have 
typhoid  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  milk  industry  • 
less  repeated  laboratory  tests  have  proved  that  this  condit 
does  not  exist. 


SOCIAL    PRACTICE 


Too  Near  to  Be  Seen? 


W  ~W"  "T"1THIN  the  past  few  years,  more  than  one 

^k    ^L    I    American   organization    has   concerned    itself, 

^k/  ^Lf      and  rightly  so,  with  the  welfare  of  children 

in  foreign  lands.    During  the  great  war  it  was 

o   uncommon   sight   in   France   for   the   khaki   uniform  to 

oin  in  a  game  of  tag  or  ball,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  pick 

p  a  crying  toddler.     Yet  what  does  the  public  of  to-day 

tally  know  or  care  about  American  childhood  ?     In  its  own 

ities.  at  its  very  doors,  little  children  are  being  herded  to- 

[Cther,  day  after  day,  in  unsuitable  buildings,  and  inadequate- 

y  protected  against  mental,  moral  and  physical  health  risks, 

rhile  the  public  at  large,  and  health  authorities  in  particular, 

x»k  on  with  indifference. 

Let  me  present  a  picture  of  a  so-called  day  nursery 
pened,  as  are  all  day  nurseries,  for  the  care  of  children  of 
corking  mothers,  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  America 
n  the  spring  of  1923. 

In    a   long  narrow   room   are   twenty-five   children,   boys 
ind  girls,  ranging  from  twenty  months  to  ten  years  of  age. 
th  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  carpenter's  benches  and  a 
able,  there  is  no  equipment  whatsoever.     The  lower  part 
•e  room  is  filled  with  a  number  of  chairs  of  the  kind 
at  meetings    (in    rows,   joined   together  at   the  base), 
alf  a   dozen  three-year-olds  are  seated   stiffly  upright  on 
chairs,  from  whence  they  gaze  dumbly  ahead,  having 
ing  with  which  to  occupy  their  minds  or  hands.     The 
of   the  children    rush   madly   up   and   down   the   room 
abbling   among  themselves  with  blows  and   tears,   after 
fashion  of  all  children  lacking  playthings,   supervision, 
ind  leadership. 

Two  pleasant-faced  women,  speaking  no  English,  are  in 
liarge.  It  is  plain  that  they  are.  themselves,  kindly 
Bothers,  totally  ignorant  of  all  methods  and  standards  of 

child  care,  bewildered  at 
the  responsibility  they 
have  undertaken.  One 
hastily  produces  a  hand- 
kerchief from  her  pocket 
and  wipes  the  noses  of 
four  or  five  youngsters, 
visibly  in  need  of  such  at- 
tention. With  deprecatory- 
gestures  the  second 
apologizes  for  the 


one 


verv 


FTMB  a  day-mmcfr  potter  at 


dirty  floor.  The  children  have  just  lunched  on  bread  and 
soup,  they  report;  later  they  will  have  "a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee." 

This  is  the  "nursery,"  but  the  women  have  access  to  the 
room  above  and,  leaving  the  group  entirely  unsupervised, 
they  conduct  the  visitor  upstairs.  The  second  room  is 
definitely  devoted  to  meetings  and  furnished  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  baby  of  thirteen  months  is  asleep  on  two  chairs 
against  the  wall  with  a  bench  drawn  up  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection from  falling;  it  is  covered  with  a  woman's  plush 
coat.  Two  filled  nursing  bottles,  uncorked,  and  one  three- 
parts  empty,  stand  on  a  wooden  shelf,  not  far  from  the 
window  through  which  the  hot  sun  is  pouring.  This  con- 
stitutes the  baby's  supply  for  the  day. 

There  are  no  bathing  facilities  and  only  one  toilet — in 
the  yard.  Needless  to  add,  there  is  neither  medical  inspec- 
tion nor  admission  standards. 

~*HESE   or   similar  conditions   are   true   of  more   than 
•*    one  so-called  nursery  maintained  under  various  auspices. 
How  general  is  the  indifference  that  permits  such  conditions 
to  exist? 

The  writer  recently  sent  out  to  every  state  in  the  Union, 
a  form  letter  addressed  to  the  child  welfare  department, 
where  one  was  known  to  exist,  to  the  state  department  of 
health  in  other  cases,  and  asking  for  information  concerning 
the  status  of  day  nurseries.  The  specific  data  requested  were: 

A  copy  of  the  state  ordinance  requiring  licensing  and  super- 
vision of  day  nurseries  (if  in  existence)  with  the  number  and 
name  of  any  cities  with  separate  ordinances,  or 

Plans  for  state  or  city  supervision,  where  no  ordinance 
existed. 

Of  the  48  letters  sent  out,  27  received  recognition,  21 
remained  unanswered.  Of  the  27  states  which  replied  one 
carries  a  statute  on  its  books,  three  have  a  state  license 
system,  two  more  reported  a  state  law  and  one  or  two  city 
licenses  in  effect  as  well.  That  is,  six  states  report  some 
measure  of  state  protection.  Two  more  reported  the  nurseries 
in  their  largest  cities  were  operating  under  a  city  ordinance. 

Of  the  13  which  reported 
definitely  that  neither  state  or 
city  licensing  was  required,  only 
two  "regretted"  that  no  such 
licenseship  existed  and  four 
claimed  that  they  were  "inter- 
ested" in  such  a  measure. 
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Of  the  remaining  six  answers  to  the  form  letter,  two  sent 
ordinances  referring  to  boarding  homes,  apparently  with  no 
realization  of  the  difference,  two  said  naively  that  they  "did 
not  think"  they  had  any  ordinance  affecting  day  nurseries, 
another  stated  that  a  certain  city  was  operating  under  an 
ordinance  while  the  city  in  question  denied  the  fact,  and  per- 
haps the  climax  was  reached  by  the  department  of  health 
which  referred  the  letter  to  the  attorney  general ! 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  21  states  which  failed  to  reply, 
the  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries — the  only  na- 
tional organization  working  to  bring  about  state  supervision 
of  nurseries— lists  in  its  directory  15,  containing  52  cities 
possessing  a  total  of  92  nurseries.  This  list  is  of  1921  with 
such  corrections  as  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  Office.  Authoritative  information  from 
near-by  states  suggests  that  the  total  number  remains  fairly 
static,  although  old  nurseries  go  out  of  existence  and  new 
ones  are  started,  with  a  facility  and  frequency  which  but 
emphasizes  the  need  for  careful  supervision. 

In  all,  this  same  directory  lists  239  cities  in  the  United 
States  containing  a  total  of  580  nurseries.  Of  these  it  is 
known  that  a  total  of  237  nurseries  in  62  cities  are  operating 
under  state  or  city  licenseship;  that  is  they  are  required  to 
meet  minimum  standards  before  they  can  be  established  and 
remain  under  supervision  of  state  or  city  health  or  welfare 
authorities  after  they  are  in  operation. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  nurseries  exist  under  a  hun- 
dred varied  auspices,  including  every  religious  denomination 
from  the  Mennonite  Sisters  to  the  Paulist  Fathers,  under  such 
widely  differing  agencies  as  the  board  of  education,  the  Fruit 
Canner's  Association,  home  economics  agencies,  factories, 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  Big  Sisters,  cotton  mills,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Salvation  Army, 
college  fraternities,  the  Volunteers  of  America  and  the  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints,  the  remaining  figures  of  unlicensed  day 
nurseries — a  total  of  343  spread  over  177  cities — take  on 
added  significance.  To  the  social  worker,  the  very  difference 
in  name  is  suggestive:  take  for  example,  a  "Japanese  Garden 
for  Children"  in  contrast  to  the  "Industrial  Building  of  the 
Female  Charitable  Society." 

HOW  large  is  the  group  of  children  in  unlicensed  day 
nurseries?  It  is  hard  to  tell.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  forty  nurseries  of  the  largest  city  involved 
is  roughly  estimated  at  2,OOO.  If  this  number  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  daily  average  in  343  nurseries 
would  amount  to  17,150.  Taking  16,000  as  a  conservative 
estimate,  which  allows  for  smaller  suburban  nurseries,  ex- 
perience proves  that  even  in  a  well  regulated  nursery  there 
is  an  additional  turnover  during  the  year  of  at  least  25  per 
cent.  In  many  nurseries  this  figure  would  run  considerably 
higher.  In  all,  therefore,  a  total  of  not  less  than  20,000 
children  per  year  are  being  handled  throughout  the  states 
in  such  unlicensed  nurseries  as  are  knoivn  to  exist.  This 
number  will  be  increased  by  children  in  cities  where  it  is 
not  even  compulsory  to  register  the  existence  of  the  nursery. 
This  estimate  might  seem  excessive  compared  with  the 
nursery  statistics  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Census 
which  shows  the  total  number  of  children  under  care 
throughout  the  states  on  February  i,  1923,  to  have  been  28,- 
830  children  in  609  nurseries.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  day  nursery  group  fluctuates  not  only  month 
by  month,  but  day  by  day.  The  general  statement  is  borne 


out  by  The  Philadelphia,  Welfare  Federation  campaigi 
figures,  which  report  a  total  of  1786  children  cared  fo 
in  the  15  federated  nurseries  during  the  period  from  Sea 
tember  i,  1922,  to  August  31,  1923,  inclusive.  This  figur 
is  interesting  as  against  the  Bureau  of  Census  total  atten 
dance  on  February  i  of  2,Oi  i  children  in  the  60  nurserie^ 
throughout  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  suggest  that  all,  o 
even  the  majority  of  unlicensed  nurseries,  are  as  lacking  it, 
standards  as  the  one  pictured  in  the  beginning  of  this  article 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  such  so-called  nurseries  can  and  d 
exist.  As  long  as  day  nurseries  can  be  started  without  report 
ing  to  any  source  of  standardization  and  run  without  ade 
quate  supervision,  little  children  will  be  open  to  exploitatior 
Even  if  all  of  them  were  opened  for  philanthropic  purposes 
children  would  still  be  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  mistake 
judgment.  The  only  safety  lies  in  compulsory  registratio 
with  the  department  of  health  or  welfare  with  a  licens 
system  to  enforce  such  minimum  standards  as  will  safeguar 
the  mental,  moral  and  physical  health  of  every  child  involvec 

FRANCES  COLBOURNE 

On    Parole 

PERHAPS  it  is  because  comparatively  few  women  an 
girls  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  law  that  so  much  moi 
headway  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  them  than  has  bee 
made  in  dealing  with  the  male  offenders.  The  sheer  volurr, 
of  men  and  boys  passing  through  courts,  jails,  reformatorit 
and  prisons  seems  to  stagger  the  attempt  to  introduce  thz 
element  of  individual  attention  upon  which  intelligent  mea: 
ures  must  be  based.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  care  and  n 
education  of  criminals  and  delinquents  of  all  classes,  tl 
delinquent  girl  generally  comes  the  nearest  to  getting  whf 
is  considered  necessary  to  prepare  for  a  normal  life. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  wide  chasm  whic 
exists  between  what  is  now  done  in  some  places  for  gir 
and  what  is  done  in  other  parts  of  the  delinquency  fieli 
An  example  of  the  former  is  the  supervision  of  paroled  gir 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  A  description  of  this  servid 
is  in  course  of  publication  by  the  New  York  School  of  Soci; 
Work  as  Monograph  3  of  the  Child  Welfare  Series  of  rl 
Studies  in  Social  Work.  Edith  N.  Burleigh,  who  is  i 
charge  of  the  Massachusetts  parole  work  for  girls,  an. 
Frances  R.  Harris  are  the  authors. 

As  these  authors  point  out,  parole  applies  to  a  high, 
selected  group  of  people  and  has  fundamental  differeno 
from  probation.  The  paroled  individual  is  usually  one  \vl 
has  been  tried  on  probation  and  failed,  has  been  returne 
to  court  and  has  had  a  period  of  training  in  an  institutioi 
These  experiences  are  all  calculated  to  impress  on  him  tl 
attitude  of  society  toward  the  offender — even  the  juveni 
offender — and  they  create  an  entirely  different  situatic 
from  that  presented  at  the  initial  stages  of  an  offender 
career  where  probation  can  be  used. 

When  a  girl  is  paroled  a  decision  must  be  made  as  i 
whether  she  shall  be  immediately  returned  to  her  own  hon 
or  placed  in  some  other  home  to  do  housework  for  wags 
or  to  go  to  school.  "The  conviction  of  Massachusetts  h; 
been  that  parole  of  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  in  the  com 
munity  at  large,  so  to  speak,  directly  from  the  restrain! 
of  an  institution,  to  work  and  to  play  unsupervised.  is  • 
situation  too  full  of  peril  for  the  girl  to  be  attempted."  Tl 
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When   Housework  Fails 

Indicating  that  you  can't  parole  girls  by  rote 


THE  father  of  this  Italian  girl 
was  an  illiterate,  ignorant  ne'er- 
do-well.  The  mother,  reputed  to 
be  of  good  habit*  and  health,  was  early 
separated  from  the  girl,  who,  when  ten 
years  old,  with  her  oldest  brother  fol- 
lowed her  father  and  married  sister  to 
thit  country.  The  family  had  migrated 
to  France  before  this  and  the  mother 
remained  there.  The  father  was  not  a 
good  influence.  leaving  the  girl  without 
supervision  and  none  of  the  relatives 
here  gave  her  any  protection  or  train- 
ing. She  quarreled  often  with  the  father 
and  sister  and  drifted  about  from  one 
home  to  another. 

In  spite  of  having  to  learn  English 
the  child  had  a  good  record  in  scnooj. 
She  skipped  Grade  III  and  was  in 
Grade  IV  when  she  left  school  to  go  to 
work  at  fourteen.  Her  work  was  spa«- 
modic,  a  brief  period  in  a  shoe  factory 
at  $1.50  per  week,  then  housework.  Her 
employers  found  her  incapable,  unde- 
pendable,  and  untruthful.  Going  to  the 
movies  and  walking  the  streets  seemed 
to  be  her  only  recreation.  For  some 
time  before  her  commitment  she  had 
been  staying  out  late  at  night  and  some- 
times all  night.  She  ran  away  twice, 
the  second  time  with  a  man  boarding 
in  the  family  where  she  was  working. 
A«  a  result  of  this  escapade  she  was 
sent  to  the  Industrial  School. 

Here  she  remained  two  years.  She 
was  quick-tempered,  stubborn  and  very- 
excitable;  was  untidy  about  her  work 
and  herself,  though  she  improved  while 
in  the  institution.  She  was  much  inter- 
ested in  her  school  work  and  proved 
to  be  capable  of  applying  herself.  She 
showed  a  real  aptitude  for  sewing  and 
loved  music. 

The  things  to  be  considered  in  plac- 
ing this  girl  were  her  small  physique, 
her  quick  temper  and  excitability,  and 
the  fact  that  she  was  not  capable.  A 
placid  woman,  who  sang  beautifully  and 
whose  home  was  simple,  with  unexact- 
ing  standards,  was  chosen  as  the  girl's 


employer.  At  first  the  girl,  though 
lonely  for  the  companionship  of  the 
girls  at  the  school,  did  well.  She  was 
shy  and  reserved  and  found  new  ad- 
justments difficult.  Her  work  needed 
constant  supervision  because  of  her 
natural  slackness.  She  went  to  the 
beach  with  the  family  for  the  summer, 
but  her  interest  began  to  wane  in  the 
fall  and  instead  of  accepting  the  usual 
pleasures  offered  her  by  the  family  she 
gradually  became  contrary,  refusing  to 
meet  people  or  to  go  anywhere.  She 
became  unhappy  and  depressed.  Her 
work  grew  constantly  more  careless. 
Finally  she  was  removed  from  this  place 
at  her  own  urgent  request  after  she 
had  been  there  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

A  SECOND  home  was  tried  but  it 
proved  a  misfit  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months' trial  and  a  two  weeks' rest 
the  girl  was  given  what  she  had  longed 
for,  the  opportunity  to  do  other  work. 
A  very  simple  home  was  found  where 
the  woman  was  willing  to  accept  a  small 
sum  for  the  girl's  board  and  some  as- 
sistance in  the  housework.  The  girl, 
who  had  been  entirely  trustworthy,  was 
allowed  to  find  a  job  for  herself.  She 
secured  a  place  as  stockgirl  in  a  large 
millinery  shop  and  from  the  first  showed 
a  sense  of  responsibility. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  she  became 
very  ill  with  influenza,  needing  a 
month's  hospital  and  convalescent  care. 
Much  to  her  delight  she  was  taken 
back  into  the  shop  and  was  placed  in 
a  girls'  boarding  home.  At  first  she 
held  aloof  from  the  girls,  who  found 
her  difficult  to  get  along  with.  Very 
gradually,  as  she  became  more  sure  of 
herself  in  her  work,  her  social  adjust- 
ments became  more  normal.  Mingling 
with  many  girls  developed  in  her  a 
social  sense,  which  she  herself  had  not 
realized  that  she  possessed.  Her  faults, 
particularly  her  untidiness  and  her 
extreme  sensitiveness,  needed  tactful 
handling,  but  she  finally  overcame  them 


all  except  her  fiery  temper.  The  other 
girls  grew  to  like  her  so  much  that  they 
learned  how  to  meet  her  uncontrolled 
moods,  and,  while  never  yielding  to  her 
stubbornly  held  opinions,  they  tried  nol 
to  irritate  her  and  soon  the  girl's  real 
good  sense  and  sweetness  would  bring 
her  back  to  a  saner  point  of  view. 

This  girl  early  set  a  goal  for  herself. 
When  she  first  came  from  the  school  she 
declared  her  intention  of  saving  all  her 
money  to  go  to  France  to  be  with  her 
mother.  She  never  wavered  for  a  mo- 
ment from  this  determination,  the  in- 
difference of  the  father  and  sister  to 
the  mother  having  helped  to  strengthen 
the  girl's  devotion. 

The  boarding  home  offered  other  ad- 
vantages besides  companionship — ad- 
vantages of  education  which  the  girl 
eagerly  grasped.  She  was  self-support- 
ing during  the  entire  period  of  her 
parole,  prompt  in  the  payment  of  her 
board  and  she  sacrificed  many  of  the 
pretty  things  she  loved  to  save  her 
money. 

She  was  given  an  honorable  discharge 
by  the  trustees  and  a  year  and  a  half 
later  attained  her  object. 

PHE  visitor  in  this  case  soon  realized 
*•  that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  for 
this  particular  girl  was  to  let  her  "find 
herself."  She  had  shown  even  then  the 
elements  of  such  a  sterling  character 
that  the  visitor  deliberately  withdrew 
into  the  position  of  encouraging  friend 
who  advised  when  asked. 

This  girl  needed  work  other  than 
housework  to  enable  her  to  work  out  her 
own  problems  more  freely  (she  was  par- 
ticularly non-suggestible)  ;  in  justice  to 
her  strong  desire  for  more  congenial 
occupation,  and  because  her  conduct  had 
been  exemplary;  for  the  development 
that  came  with  the  wider  contacts  of  the 
other  work  and  of  the  boarding  home; 
and  because  she  would  undoubtedly 
have  become  discouraged  at  housework, 
probably  with  disastrous  results. 


(vantages  of  putting  a  girl  with  a  carefully  selected  family 
we  been  found  to  be  many.  The  habits  of  personal  hygiene 
quired  by  the  industrial  school  are  encouraged  and  con- 
ttned.  Ideals  of  home  life  become  tangible  and  crystallized, 
eing  a  member  of  a  household  gives  the  girl  connections 
the  community  and  a  start,  and  where  the  employer 
ts  been  carefully  selected,  intelligent  protection  as  well, 
"earmvork  with  the  parole  visitor  is  more  easily  achieved 
ith  the  mother  in  a  household  than  with  other  types  of 
nployers.  "Although  for  the  girl  on  parole,  the  advantages 
>  be  gained  by  living  in  a  family  other  than  her  own  and 
->in^  housework  are  very  real  and  beneficial,  like  all  methods 
f  training,  this  one  should  be  discontinued  when  the  need 
;  the  girl  has  been  met  or  the  chances  for  growth  under 
3  influence  no  longer  exist." 

The  selection  of  homes  where  paroled  girls  will  receive 
wse  benefits  and  the  placement  of  girls  in  these  homes  are 
tcomplished  only  through  the  most  careful  discerning  work, 
'he  investigators  remark : 


The  first  step  in  any  intelligent  placement  is,  of  course,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  girl's  history  before  commitment  found 
in  the  report  of  the  investigation  previously  made,  and  of  her 
development  and  reactions  at  the  institution,  including  a  state- 
ment of  her  health.  The  next  is  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  girl.  She  must  be  encouraged  to  talk  freely  about  herself; 
her  hopes,  her  plans,  her  desire,  her  ambitions.  The  placement 
worker  will  thus  gain  a  picture  of  the  girl,  not  only  as  »he  is, 
but  of  her  potentialities,  so  that  whatever  program  of  work  is 
decided  upon  will  have  the  elasticity  to  allow  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these.  When  the  girl's  wishes  and  ambitions  appear 
to  be  incompatible  with  her  need  of  supervision  or  her  intel- 
lectual capacity,  a  plan  must  be  worked  out  uith  her  that  will 
not  exclude  her  own  ideas,  but  will  so  temper  and  shape  them, 
that  they  will  at  once  satisfy  her  strivings  for  self-expression 
and  meet  her  immediate  needs.  This  task  is  not  easy  of  ac- 
complishment and  implies  in  the  placement  worker  that  power 
of  creative  thinking  that  sees  the  girl  not  only  as  she  is,  but 
as  she  may  be,  and  that  can  translate  that  picture  into  ideals 
accepted  by  the  girl's  own  mind.  It  must  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  tact  and  sympathy  with  which  the  girl's  desires 
and  plans  are  thus  first  met  and  the  interesting  glimpse  of  a 
"new  beginning"  which  this  worker  is  able  to  bring  to  the  girl 
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will  largely  determine  the  girl's  attitude  toward  her  new  life 
on  parole. 

After  securing  a  large  amount  of  information  regarding 
the  prospective  employer,  her  family,  her  home  and  her 
standing  in  the  community,  the  employer  is  interviewed  by 
the  parole  visitor.  The  home  and  its  various  members  are 
carefully  considered  in  relation  to  their  probable  influence 
on  the  girls  who  may  be  placed  there.  To  quote  again: 

The  visitor  takes  up  with  the  employer  for  special  consi- 
deration the  question  of  work  and  of  wages;  the  possibility  of 
providing  suitable  recreation;  and  the  opportunity  to  be  given 


the  girl  to  attend  the  church  of  her  own  faith.  Every  girl 
placed  with  people  of  her  own  religion,  who  will  see  that  si 
goes  to  church  regularly  with  some  responsible  person  and  th 
she  gets  the  benefits  of  her  church  connections.  This  is  car 
fully  supervised  by  her  visitor.  The  visitor  notes  careful 
whether  the  girl's  room  meets  adequately  the  requirements  fi 
health ;  notes  its  location,  whether  it  is  so  widely  separati 
from  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  family  that  si 
could  come  and  go  without  supervision ;  notes  its  furnishings 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  home — whether  it  is  comfoi 
able  or  so  poor  that  it  will  arouse  feelings  of  envy  and  u 
happiness  in  the  girl.  The  worker  must  find  out  whether  j 
employer  is  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  affairs  of  her  fami 


She  Didn't  Go  "There" 

A  parole  story  with  the  moral:   Don't  lose   heart 


A  MONTH  before  her  seventeenth 
birthday  a  girl  was  sent  to  the 
Industrial  School  on  the  charge 
of  being  "a  lewd,  wanton  and  lasciv- 
ious person."  She  had  been  born  out 
of  wedlock  and  though  the  father  claims 
her  as  his  daughter  he  often  accused 
the  mother  before  the  girl  of  going 
about  with  other  men.  The  girl  her- 
self began  to  have  sex  experiences  with 
school  boys  at  the  age  of  nine.  At 
thirteen  she  was  sent  to  a  semi-private 
reform  school.  When  after  two  years 
she  was  taken  home,  the  matron  re- 
ported that  she  had  "abominable  habits 
and  all  her  tendencies  were  bad."  She 
remained  home  about  a  year  working 
intermittently  or  going  around  with  ex- 
tremely bad  girls  and  with  marines. 
Since  early  childhood  she  had  stolen 
small  sums  from  her  parents;  at  this 
time  she  stole  valuable  jewelry  and 
clothing  from  an  employer  where  she 
had  been  doing  housework.  In  court, 
where  it  was  established  that  she  had 
had  immoral  relations  with  several 
marines,  she  said  that  she  would  rather 
go  to  a  reform  school  than  return  to 
her  home  and  she  was  sent  to  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls. 

Here  she  remained  for  one  year  and 
ten  months.  She  was  reported  as  sly 
and  deceitful ;  she  stole  and  lied.  She 
had  a  quick  temper,  was  susceptible 
to  suggestions  and  was  a  good  worker. 

Two  months  before  her  nineteenth 
birthday  she  was  paroled  in  a  family 
at  housework.  During  the  two  years 
she  was  on  parole  eleven  housework 
places  were  found  for  her;  two  board- 
ing homes  were  used;  and  she  was  an 
inmate  of  two  hospitals:  one  for  mental 
examination,  the  other  for  operation 
after  having  induced  an  abortion.  Once 
she  ran  away  and  was  gone  several 
weeks.  When  found  she  was  in  fifthy 
condition  and  had  been  immoral  many 
times. 

To  this  wretched,  mentally  unclean, 
sexually  uncontrolled  child  the  visitor 
had  sought  always  to  give  of  her  clean- 
est and  sweetest  thoughts.  The  visitor 
had  strained  her  patience  to  the  limit, 
restrained  her  natural  disgust  at  the 
girl's  animal-like  tendencies,  and  had 
tried  to  teach  her,  with  all  the  love  and 
understanding  at  her  command,  the  con- 
cept of  clean  living  and  healthy  think- 
ing. Employers  of  this  girl  had  been 
taken  into  council  by  the  visitor  and 
constantly  pleaded  with  to  give  the  girl 


The  measurement  of  accomplish- 
ment in  parole  work  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  Technically,  parole 
from  the  industrial  school  ends  when 
a  girl  is  twenty-one  years  old,  yet 
who  can  judge  on  a  day  thus  arbi- 
tarily  set  whether  a  girl  is  a  success 
or  a  failure?  That  there  must  needs 
be  a  wide  margin  of  error  in  any 
such  classification  is  indicated  by  one 
of  the  instances  cited  by  Miss  Bur- 
leigh  and  Miss  Harris. 


another  chance,  to  try  some  new  method 
of  kindness  and  consideration  (the 
father  had  thrown  pots  and  kettles  at 
her  to  correct  her),  and  they  had  re- 
sponded like  soldiers  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  endurance.  All  to  what  pur- 
pose? When  the  girl  went  home  a 
month  before  her  twenty-first  birthday 
the  visitor  felt  that  here  was  a  girl 
being  returned  to  society  as  marred  and 
twisted  as  when  she  was  sent  out  of  it. 

Because  the  visitor  felt  her  own  fail- 
ure in  this  girl's  failure  she  could  not 
keep  from  voicing  her  keen  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  in  her  parting  words 
to  the  girl:  "I  am  more  sorry  than  I 
can  tell  you  that  I  have  not  been  able 
in  these  two  years  to  make  you  see 
things  differently.  Now  you  are  twenty- 
one  and  will  be  held  responsible  for 
our  actions.  Before,  you  were  consid- 
ered a  child  and  sent  to  a  training 
school;  now  you  are  a  woman  and  will 
be  sent  to  prison  if  you  break  the  laws 
which  have  been  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all.  If  you  keep  on  the  way 
you  have  been  going  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  hear  from  you  next  from  'thert.' " 

Several  months  went  by,  however, 
and  the  visitor  did  not  hear  from  the 
girl  from  "there."  One  raw  wintry  day 
the  visitor  came  into  the  office  and 
found  her  desk  literally  smothered  under 
a  huge  bouquet  of  brilliant  carnations. 
She  asked  jocularly  of  the  other  visitors 
nearby,  "What's  the  celebration?"— and 
out  of  a  dim  corner  of  the  room  a  little 
girl  made  her  way  to  the  visitor,  "I 
wanted  you  to  know  that  I  didn't  have 
to  go  'there'  and  that  I  appreciated 
what  you  did  for  me."  This  was  six 
months  after  she  had  been  out  of  the 
care  of  the  trustees.  A  year  later  the 
visitor  received  the  following  letter: 


My  dear  Miss   H ; — 

Gee,  but  it  seems  nice  to  start  a  let- 
ter to  you.  I  have  been  going  to  write 
you,  for  the  longest  while.  At  last  I 
am  doing  it. 

Well,  how  is  Miss  Burleigh  and  your- 
self. Fine  I  hope.  You  will  probably 
be  surprised  to  hear  from  me.  You 
have  probably  by  now  forgotten  about 
your  "Emma,"  since  she  became  a  mar- 
ried woman. 

Well,  Miss  H ,  I  certainly  couldn't 

be  any  happier.  I  don't  know  how  I 
ever  got  such  a  good  man. 

We  have  a  cozy  little  home.  Every- 
thing a  person  in  our  class  of  hard 
working  people  could  want  for. 

My  husband  just  a  month  or  so  ago 
got  me  a  lovely  new  Singer  sewing 
machine.  Also  a  nice  Columbia  Graph- 
onola.  Our  home  is  nice  and  cozy.  It 
keeps  me  busy  keeping  it  looking  nice. 

We  have  just  moved  in  another  house, 
as  we  only  had  three  rooms  and  it  was 
on  the  third  floor.  No  garden  room. 
Where  we  are  now,  we  have  6  rooms. 
4  rooms  downstairs  and  two  up.  My 
kitchen,  dining-room  and  front  room  and 
my  own  bedroom  are  on  the  first  floor. 
Then  I  have  two  bedrooms  up.  We 
have  a  place  for  a  dandy  garden. 

Miss  H — ' — ,  can't  you  promise  me 
one  day,  or  at  least  one  afternoon? 
You  can  get  that  train  that  leaves 

Boston  at  11.22  and  gets  in at  12.35 

P.  M.,  I  will  meet  you  at  the  train. 
Please  write  me  "Yes."  Just  name  the 
day,  I'm  dying  to  see  you.  You  prom- 
ised me  some  day  soon,  the  last  time  I 
saw  you. 

I  have  so  much  I  would  like  to  show 
you  and  talk  with  you  about 

Miss  H ,  I  hope  all  the  girls  you 

have  now  realize  how  much  interested 
there  visitors  are  in  them.  Miss  H — 
you  are  more  than  a  friend  to  me,  and 
I  found  it  out  for  the  truth,  my  own 
self.  No  one  had  to  tell  me. 

And  I  hope  that  sometime  after  you 
come  out  and  see  me,  you  will  be  able 
to  say,  "Well,  Emma  has  certainly 
turned  out  one  of  my  good  girls."  Be- 
cause I  have  is  because  you,  Miss 
H — ,  had  patients  with  me. 

Please    write    me    soon    and    tell    me; 

what    day   you    can    take   off.      How    I 

want  you  to  come  and  meet  my  hubby. 

Your  old   girl, 

Emma 
P.  S.     Please  when  you  write  don't  put 

any  office   address  on  it. 
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r  bv  outside  interests  that  she  will  have  no  time  or  mchna- 
on  'to  give  some  thought  to  the  girl.     It  is  not  the  ideal  ot 
he  placement  visitor  either  to  obtain  the  highest  wages  for  the 
rl    or   on   the  other  hand  to  furnish   the   public  with  com- 


They  Guard   the   Past 

IE  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  have  a  new  name.     Something  sug- 
gestive of 


T 

doing  the  need  of  the  employer  for  a  helper     of  child   care  would   better  fit   its  present   concern.      This 


pirhually.    In  so 

i  her  work  is  met,  provided  she  is  willing  to  pay  largely  by 
atient    training    and    kindly    interest    rather    than    by    high 
rages. 
Of  course  if  the  experiment  of  such  placement  is  un- 


shift  in  interest  has  come  about  within  the  last  year  and  has 
been  attended  both  by  heated  debate  and  by  that  maneuv- 
ring  which  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  the  practiced 
politician. 


uccessful,  modifications  become  necessary,  as  is  illustrated          It  will  be  recalled  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  sev- 
v  the  story  in  the  box  on  page  397.     The  experience  of     Cral  institutions  for  the  care  of  dependent,  defective   and 
he  Parole  Department  with  homes  which  have  been-  used      delinquent  children.    Among  these  are  the  national  mining 
s  carefully  recorded   and  consulted  before  they  are  used 
igain: 

All  things  being  equal  it  has  been  found  that  a  home  of 
noderate  means  and  located  in  a  small  town  or  a  suburban 
istrict  at  some  distance  from  the  business  and  amusement 
-enter  is  most  satisfactory. 

In  general,  whenever  a  girl  has  capacity  and  ambition 

or  education  and  it  is  at  all  possible  to  arrange  for  its      Homg  School  received  their  appointment  from  the  commis- 
rratification,  these  authors  counsel  the  use  of  the  educational      sioners  of  ^  D;str;ct      -while   the  Board  of  Children's 


schools  to  which  incorrigible  and  delinquent  children  are 
committed  by  the  courts.  There  are  also  the  Industrial 
Home  Schools,  one  for  Negro  and  one  for  white  children 
who  are  dependent  and  neglected. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians  until  quite  recently  were  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  police  courts  and  the  judge  of  the  criminal 

of  thc  board  of  the  Industrial 


resources  of  the  community,  particularly  the  public  schools, 
hough  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  there  is  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  child  to  the  particular  educational  group  of 
which  she  is  to  become  a  member. 

-he  general  conclusions  which  have  grown  out  of  their 
experience  with  the  parole  of  girls,  the  authors  offer  the 
following: 

The  parole  system  should  be  separate  from  the  institution 
and  from  the  court,  because  the  object  of  parole  is  to  help  the 
paroled  person  to  become  reabsorbed  in  the  community  and 
both  court  and  institution  are  instruments  of  segregation. 

.e  the  technique  of  any  work  is  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  local  conditions  and  laws,  there  are  certain  principles  un- 


Guardians  received  children  directly  from  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  school  could  admit  only  such  children  as  the  guardians 
turned  over  to  them.  Some  thirty  years  ago  an  agent  of 
the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  then  newly  created, 
made  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  school  and  re- 
ported what  he  found.  It  was  not  such  a  picture  as 
would  make  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  feel  quite 
comfortable  to  send  children  there.  An  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference in  opinion  and  attitude  toward  the  children  has 
grown  up  between  these  two  public  bodies. 

The  Industrial  Home  School  Board  had  for  years  taken 
the  attitude  that  the  children  sent  to  it  were  delinquents  in 


deriving  parole  to  be  observed  wherever  it  may  be  established,      need  of  at  least  two  years  of  strict   institutional   discipline 


1.  Parole  should  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  training 
od  habits  and  the  instruction  in  ways  of  right  living  and 

good  citizenship  begun  in  the  institution.  • 

2.  Protection  of  the  individual  from  exploitation,  and  of  the 
community  from   anti-social   conduct,  must   always  be  kept  in 

id 

I.  Organization  of  the  resources  available  in  the  community 

Hthe  re-establishment  of  the  person  on  parole,  which  should 
considered  in  every  instance,  are: 
ledical  care  for  the  protection  of  the  person  on  parole 
I  of  the  community, 
[b)   Mental   examination   to   determine   the   individual's   ac- 
countability and  also  his  abilities  and  disabilities. 

(c)  Instruction   in  principles  of   mental  health   to   help   the 
person  to  understand  himself   as   basis   for   right   relations   to 
soci- 

(d)  Educational  opportunities. 

(e)  Work  from  the  point  of   view  of   the  individual's   likes 
and  aptitudes  and  of  developing  his  powers  of  responsiV 

(f)  Suitable  recreational  outlets. 

"To  make  effective  these  principles  of  parole,"  is  the  con- 
-ion,  "too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  personnel 
1  parole  department.    Every  member  of  such  a  department 
jld  have  had  a  liberal  education  and  specific  social  sendee 
ning.    Even  more  important  are  certain  personal  qualities 
•he  worker  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
ng:    good  will,  good  temper,  good  judgment  and  good 
-e:   open-mindedness  and  tolerance;    sympathy  and  imag- 
i  ination ;    a  sense  of  humor ;    love  and  faith  in  the  onward- 
ness  of  human  nature." 


before  anyhing  could  be  done  with  them.    A  former  member 
of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  reports  that 

We  felt  that  our  children  were  not  delinquents.  Some  of 
them  had  committed  some  petty  offense  because  of  the  condi- 
tions in  their  own  homes.  Some  of  them  needed  careful  mental 
and  physical  study,  but  we  could  not  consent  to  their  being 
treated  as  they  were  in  the  Industrial  Home  School,  where 
solitary  confinement  in  a  room  with  no  windows,  light  from  a 
skylight  but  no  ventilation,  no  bedding,  no  toilet  facilities  and 
a  diet  of  bread  and  water  was  one  of  the  accepted  punishments. 

The  children  got  only  half-time  schooling.  The  rest  of  their 
time  was  spent  not  in  industrial  training  but  in  hard  manual 
labor,  the  girls  working  in  a  most  insanitary  laundry,  doing  the 
laundry  for  the  whole  institution  under  the  direction  of  an 
ignorant  Negro  woman  who  was  not  capable  of  training  them 
but  was  capable  of  making  them  work.  The  same  was  true 
right  through  the  various  departments.  The  farmer  made  the 
boys  assigned  to  him  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  do  the  heavy 
work  of  cleaning  the  horses  and  stable,  come  back  to  breakfast 
if  any  was  left,  and  then  back  again  to  hard  work.  After 
dinner  they  were  to  be  in  school.  You  can  imagine  we  had 
many  absconders.  The  very  worst  boys  in  the  institution  we 
were  able  to  do  something  with  when  we  placed  them  in  well 
selected  family  homes. 

For  about  a  decade  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
cherished  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Industrial  Home  Board 
to  convert  its  institution  into  a  model  receiving  home  and 
center  for  the  thorough  study  of  the  children  before 
placing  them  in  private  homes.  Conference  after  conference 
was  held  but  no  result  followed.  The  Industrial  Home 
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School  Board  took  the  position  that  once  the  children  were 
turned  over  to  them,  any  further  interest,  suggestion  or 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians  was  out  of  order; 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  vested  continuing  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Guardians. 

As  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  there 
was  little  or  no  hope  from  the  institution,  Mrs.  R.  Thomas 
West,  who  became  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  in  1919,  had  been  able  to  show  Congress  the 
wisdom  of  increasing  the  board's  staff  to  provide  eight  more 
field  workers  and  two  nurses.  Thus  she  was  able  to  open 
up  more  good  family  homes  and  to  provide  super- 
vision for  all  of  the  white  wards  of  the  board.  Accordingly 
in  January,  1922,  after  consultation  with  the  District  Com- 
missioners, the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  notified  the 
Industrial  Home  School  that,  as  the  children  could  be  more 
satisfactorily  and  less  expensively  cared  for  in  private  homes, 
there  would  be  no  further  need  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
institution  after  July  1922. 

This  involved  no  radical  change  in  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians'  work  because  it  already  had  some  2;ooo 
children  under  its  care  and  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
institution  was  but  125.  One  worker  was  assigned  to  the 
special  study  of  these  children  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
making  better  arrangements  for  them.  As  a  result  of  this 
study  fifty  or  more  of  the  children  were  placed  with  relatives 
or  in  other  family  homes;  a  few  were  found  to  be  feeble- 
minded and  were  admitted  to  Vineland  and  Elvvyn.  A  few 
were  sent  to  good  boarding  schools. 

As  the  number  of  children  dwindled  at  the  institution, 
its  board  became  more  and  more  incensed  and  finally  certain 
of  its  members  started  a  campaign  of  publicity  against  the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians  and  against  the  family  homes 
in  which  children  had  been  placed.  The  attack  started 
off  with  a  number  of  malicious  stories  later  proved  to  be 
untrue. 

In  this  case  the  District  Commissioners  had  two  investiga- 
tions made  of  the  private  homes  in  which  children  had  been 
placed.  Both  "evealed  that  the  homes  were  good  average 
American  homes  and  many  were  exceptionally  good.  But 
neither  the  commissioners  nor  the  sensation-mongers  were 
concerned  to  have  that  news  reach  the  public.  The  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians  itself  voted  to  make  no  reply. 
The  Washington  Post  has  been  making  a  valiant  effort 
to  guide  the  public  aright  through  an  extended  campaign 
of  education  on  constructive  measures  of  child  care. 

After  the  institution  was  closed  a  conference  of  the  two 
boards  was  called  by  the  District  Commissioners;  the  Guar- 
dians offered  for  the  present  to  use  the  institution  as  a  re- 
ceiving home  even  though  it  is  too  large  and  too  expensive. 
The  Board  of  Charities  and  the  commissioners  themselves 
thought  this  a  good  plan  but  the  Industrial  Home  Board 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  resuming  on  the 
old  basis. 

The  next  point  of  attack  by  the  Industrial  Home  Board 
n-as  Congress.  As  acting  chairman  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Rep- 
resentative Cramton  led  an  attempt  to  attach  the  following 
proviso  to  the  Board  of  Guardians'  appropriation : 

Provided,  That  no  portion  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
by  said  board  for  the  board  and  care  of  any  child  in  a  boarding 
home  unless  the  Industrial  Home  School,  to  which  it  is  eligible 
for  admission,  is  unable  to  receive  it. 


After  an  amusing  discussion  which  revealed  the  abysma 
ignorance  of  several  of  the  participants,  this  amendment 
was  finally  struck  out. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  proviso,  attentior 
was  called  to  the  need  of  clarifying  the  functions  of  these  twc 
boards,  with  the  result  that  through  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Zihlman  of  Maryland  the  boarc 
of  the  Industrial  Home  School  was  abolished  by  Congress 
the  school  was  put  under  the  Board  of  Children's  Guar 
dians,  and  the  power  of  appointing  the  Board  of  Guardiarai 
was  given  to  the  District  Commissioners.  A  priori  thin 
would  seem  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  probablj 
in  the  long  run  it  will  prove  so, but  its  immediate  consequence 
were  apparently  not  foreseen  by  the  Congressmen  who  spon 
sored  it. 

The  District  Commissioners,  though  by  no  means  helpfu 
in  getting  the  truth  before  the  public,  had  seemed  sympa 
thetic  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guard- 
ians; in  fact,  in  March  1923,  Commissioner  Cuno  Hi 
Rudolph  claimed  that  the  policies  of  the  board  had  the  com 
missioners'  full  support.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  received 
the  power  of  appointment  of  the  Guardians,  they  interpretec 
it  as  a  mandate  from  Congress  to  request  the  resignatioi 
of  the  members.  Five  members,  Mrs.  Thomas  Carter,  Mrs1 
Gilbert  Grosvenor,  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Walte: 
S.  Ufford,  and  Dr.  William  A.  Warfield,  refused  to  accedi 
to  the  request  until  the  commissioners  promised  that  the; 
would  not  disturb  the  members  of  the  staff  and  that  the; 
would  continue  with  the  policy  of  family  home  care  for  chil 
dren. 

What  is  a  promise  in  politics?  Two  vacancies  on  tht 
Board  of  Guardians  were  immediately  filled  with  forme 
members  of  the  Industrial  Home  Board  and  Mrs.  West 
the  head  of  the  staff,  was  notified  that  "  a  change  was  dq 
sired."  When  people  interested  in  the  work  of  the  boarc 
offered  to  help  get  one  of  the  best  known  welfare  worker 
of  the  country  to  come  to  take  up  Mrs.  West's  work,  thij 
offer  was  refused.  After  Mrs.  West's  post  had  been  vacarr 
for  two'  months,  the  board  recommended  for  appointment  i 
young  law  student  whose  sole  experience  in  social  wori 
had  been  a  few  months  as  a  Juvenile  Court  probation  officer 
The  latest  plan's  announced  by  the  present  board  include 
the  sale  of  the  old  Industrial  Home  School.  They  have  an 
nounced  that  they  want  two  receiving  homes  in  the  city,  on( 
for  Negro  and  one  for  white  children,  they  also  want  tc 
enlarge  the  present  equipment  for  institutional  care  of  th« 
Negro  children  and  finally  they  want  a  new  institution  foi 
the  white  children.  They  have  in  mind  a  site  about  twenty 
five  miles  from  Washington.  Although  it  is  asserted  that 
only  children  not  able  to  profit  by  care  in  family  home 
would  be  sent  to  those  institutions,  there  seems  to  have  beer 
no  careful  study  or  calculation  to  determine  just  wha' 
children  now  under  the  care  of  the  board  would  be  choser. 
to  fill  up  the  institutions.  In  the  board's  plan  for  a  new 
institution,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  at  least  one-thirc 
of  these  children  will  require  permanent  institutional  care, 
because  unfitted  for  family  life. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  a  place  where  the  experience  oJ 
Massachusetts  in  child  placement  might  profitably  be  brought 
to  bear  via  Mr.  Coolidge.  If  something  of  that  sort  is  not 
done,  we  suggest  a  name  for  the  board  more  descriptive 
the  real  object  of  interest  of  this  official  body. 
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EDUCATION 


Internal  Changes  in  Central  Europe 


1  "^RAVELERS  returning  from  Europe  agree  in 
one  thing  only:  It  is  not  the  Europe  of  former 
times.  This  residuum  of  opinion  is.  obvious 
enough  to  be  left  unexpressed  were  it  not  brought 
our  attention  through  persistent  repetition.  And  small 
onder:  Even  a  rapid  swing  around  the  old  tourist  circuit 
aves  the  traveler  not  only  with  a  sense  of  violent  dis- 
ption  of  ante-bellum  conditions,  but  also  with  the  im- 
sion  that  the  end  is  not  yet ;  that  the  spirit  of  change 
oked  a  decade  ago  by  violence  is  now  so  familiar  that  it 
mains  as  a  habit. 

Dissatisfaction  with  that  which   is  has  characterized   the 
tory  of  education   in   most  of   Europe  since   the  World 
ar.     By  the  short  cut  of  revolution  many  crooked  ways 
ve  been  made  straight ;  new  possibilities  have  been  opened, 
xcially  for  the  lower  classes.     But  revolutionary  reforms 
ve  a  way  of  not  staying  put,  so  that  confusion  and  re- 
ganization  must  be  counted  as  among  the  probable  results. 
issia  which  has  already  become  the  classic  illustration  of 
•evolution  is  a  case  in  point.     The  privileges  of  the  czarist 
•.vere  naturally  abolished ;  they  had  not  been  any  too 
wlar  among  students  anyway,  as  the  number  of  students 
it  went  abroad  to  study  testifies.    The  effort  to  popularize 
ucational  institutions  is   a  well  known   part  of  the   Bol- 
policy,   a  policy  based   on  the  twofold   principle  of 
vating  the  masses  intellectually  and  imbuing  them  with 
oununism.    Unabashed  at  the  hugeness  of  this  problem,  the 
•ernment  established  elementary  schools  even-where,  and 
vided  for  the  education  of  the  more  gifted  of  the  lower 
in    the   secondary   schools   and   universities    as   well. 
Vhatever  tolerance  the  Bolsheviki  showed  was  most  mani- 
est   toward    educators    and    students.      But    the    economic 
oundation  of  Bolshevism  could  not  support  the  edifice  of 
he  theorists ;  certainly   not   when    famine   descended.     Al- 
liough  the  state  has  been  able  to  continue  the  subvention  of 
few    favored   schools,    many    have    been    abandoned    and 
tachers  have  often  been  left  to  their  fate.     Needless  to  say, 
lie  support  of  the  state  has  been  directed  to  those  of  the 
roper   political  persuasion.     Tolerance  is  a  difficult  virtue 
t  best,  doubly  difficult  in  the  pinch  of  hard  times. 

Another  natural  and  interesting  result  is  that  learning  for 
arning's  sake  has  taken  second  place,  interest  being  chiefly 
lanifested  in  those  branches  of  science  which  yield  imme- 
iate  and  tangible  results.  Even  lectures  on  Marxian  so- 
ialism  are  no  longer  so  absorbing  as  are  the  best  methods 
f  obtaining  fuel,  food,  clothing,  transportation,  and  the 
ther  necessities  for  restoring  a  shattered  industrial  life.  It 
i  hard  to  keep  a  balance  when  necessity  is  so  pressing.  It 
ras  reported  from  Moscow  last  year  that  of  the  50,000 
tudents  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  10,000  only  were 
We  to  provide  for  themselves ;  a  similar  number  were  kept 
live  by  the  state;  the  rest  were  adrift  or  dependent  on 
weign  aid.  Russian  students  have  always  been  notoriously 


poor,  but  their  plight  must  be-  indescribable  when  they  have 
no  homes  but  the  streets  and  have  to  resort  to  even'  sort  of 
shift  to  get  something  fo  eat. 

The  ambitious  program  which  the  German  republican 
government  sought  to  inaugurate  has  suffered  from  a  lack 
of  funds.  Recent  reforms  have  been  in  die  direction  of  more 
attention  to  the  individual  pupil.  Statisticians  reckon  that 
there  will  be  as  many  in  the  schools  in  1926  as  there  were 
in  1914,  but  famine  conditions  may  interfere  with  this  esti- 
mate. Children  are  no  longer  taken  in  promptly  on  coming 
of  school  age,  but  are  sometimes  kept  waiting  for  months. 
Classes  are  getting  larger,  and  yet  sectioning  them  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  housing  problem,  with  which  the  whole 
country  is  afflicted,  bears  directly  on  the  schools,  leaving 
some  schools  in  outgrown  or  outworn  quarters  while  new 
buildings  are  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds.  Holidays  have 
more  than  once  been  prolonged  because  of  lack  of  fuel. 


"^HE  tale  of  woe  is  as  long  as  the  investigator's  patience, 
A  for  no  matter  which  way  he  turns  he  is  met  with  con- 
ditions which  seem  intolerable.  They  are  perhaps  not  more 
depressing  than  those  in  other  phases  of  German  life.  But 
they  are  particularly  demoralizing.  One  must  know  the 
German  people,  must  understand  how  proud  they  are  of 
their  schools  to  appreciate  the  effect  all  this  has  on  them. 

Aside  from  the  misery,  there  are  other  developments 
which  are  sure  to  bear  fruit  in  later  days.  Student  life  is 
essentially  changed.  A  few  years  ago  the  self-supporting 
student  was  a  rarity.  Now  he  is  the  rule,  for  not  many 
people  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  higher  education  of  their 
children.  It  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  Berlin 
students  spend  eight  hours  a  day  earning  their  living,  an- 
other 20  per  cent  four  hours  a  day.  The  boy  who  goes 
on  in  the  face  of  present-day  conditions  must  be  in  dead 
earnest  about  his  academic  career,  and  certainly  there  is  less 
swank  and  swagger  about  university  life  now  than  in  the 
old  days.  Then  again  there  is  the  social  side  to  all  this. 
The  self-supporting  student  has  not  quite  established  his 
status  in  society  yet.  Even  if  he  is  accepted  by  his  own 
kind,  he  is  not  at  all  welcome  among  the  laborers.  The 
latter  are  not  greatly  impressed  by  the  sacrifices  which  the 
student  obviously  makes,  nor  by  his  ambition  to  be  ready 
to  lead  his  country  when  the  time  comes;  they  see  only 
that  he  is  a  non-producer,  or  if  he  works,  a  competitor  who 
does  not  cooperate  with  organized  labor.  It  may  be  that 
as  more  students  come  from  the  working  class  the  friction 
will  pass.  So  far  this  has  not  happened. 

Not  all  the  students  in  Central  Europe  are  reactionary, 
but  those  that  are  seem  to  make  more  noise  than  the  others. 
The  malcontents  naturally  cavil  at  what  they  deem  a  pro- 
letarian government  in  the  republics.  In  their  minds  many- 
cross  currents  are  confused  just  here.  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists are  lumped  without  distinction  as  radicals,  and 
Internationalism  and  Semitism  seem  identical.  The  protn- 
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inence  of  the  Jews  in  the  German  government  has  been  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Nationalists,  not  the  least  fiery 
of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  the  universities.  Political  mur- 
ders, such  as  that  of  Rathenau,  will  remain  rare,  but  the 
feeling  against  the  Jews  runs  high  enough  for  expressions 
of  it  to  come  to  the  surface  often. 

Last  year  there  developed  a  serious  strike  among  the 
students  at  Prague.  The  German  element  in  that  city  is 
anxious  to  maintain  this,  the  oldest  of  the  German  universi- 
ties, a  German  institution,  and  guards  it  jealously  from  en- 
croachments by  the  Czechs.  Some  of  the  students  seem  to 
think  that  this  time,  however,  the  boring  was  from  within. 
The  election  of  a  Jewish  rector  by  the  faculty  led  to  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  German  Nationalists  in  the  stu- 
dent body.  When  the  other  students  returned  in  the  fall 
they  found  that  this  group  had  picketed  the  buildings. 
Fights  followed,  and  the  police  had  to  interfere.  Although 
the  faculty  suspended  lectures  in  the  hope  that  the  thing 
would  soon  blow  over,  it  dragged  on  for  two  weeks  and 
got  into  the  national  parliament.  The  strikers  contented 
themselves  with  this  and  with  the  prospect  that  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  rectorate  would  be  submitted  to  the  stu- 
dent body  for  approval.  In  Vienna  the  strikers  demanded  not 
only  that  they  should  never  have  a  Jewish  rector,  but  also 
that  the  number  of  Jews  in  either  faculty  or  student  body 
should  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  In  Bucharest  the  situation 
became  so  grave  that  the  Roumanian  government  had  to 
close  the  university  for  the  rest  of  the  semester.  In  Poland, 
at  the  University  of  Cracow,  the  demonstrators  went  so 
far  as  to  bomb  the  house  of  the  rector  when  he  would  not 
favor  limiting  the  number  of  Jews. 

The  extent  to  which  school  matters  have  become  en- 
tangled with  politics  is  a  startling  aspect  of  the  general 
situation.  A  calm  and  philosophical  attitude  among  either 
those  studying  or  those  directing  study,  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected any  more.  For  five  years  now  the  Reichstag  has 
been  unable  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  standard  common 
school ;  the  reason  is  that  the  problem,  nominally  religious, 
is  really  political,  and  no  one  of  the  parties  has  sufficient 
support  to  put  its  plan  through.  Even  such  a  matter  as  the 
text  books  will  not  down.  The  authorities  in  Germany  have 
announced  more  than  once  that  the  old  royalistic  history 
texts  were  being  removed  from  the  schools,  only  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  reproach  later  that  they  were  still  there. 
The  earliest  change  that  may  be  expected  now  is  on  Decem- 
ber i,  1925,  when  the  ministry  of  the  interior  will  decide 
which  competitor  has  won  the  prize  that  has  been  offered 
for  the  best  history  of  Germany  from  the  French  Revolution 
to  the  World  War.  To  change  the  texts  would  seem  to 
be  an  easy  matter,  but  it  is  really  not  so  simple.  Educa- 
tional reforms  in  Germany  in  the  last  few  years  have  not 
only  had  the  opposition  of  the  naturally  conservative,  but 
in  addition  have  been  held  back  by  the  antagonism  of  many 
teachers  to  the  government  behind  the  reforms. 

AND  yet  in  the  face  of  many  discouraging  factors  Ger- 
man education  still  looks  forward,  builds  its  plans, 
and  counts  on  their  eventual  execution.  One  finds  a  desire 
to  keep  the  standards  high  and  preserve  Germany's  old-time 
prominence  in  the  educational  life  of  the  world.  German 
universities,  like  our  own,  have  been  crowded  since  the  war. 
The  suggestion  of  excluding  foreign  students  has  conse- 
quently had  many  advocates,  since  it  is  a  popular  belief  that 


Germany  would  be  better  off  in  her  poverty  if  she  did  nc 
have  any  outsiders  on  her  hands.  But  some  foresights 
people  have  raised  a  voice  in  defence  of  the  foreign  studerij 
He  is  not  exactly  to  be  confused  with  the  greedy  parasit 
who  because  of  his  favorable  exchange  moves  to  Germany  t 
provide  himself  with  what  he  cannot  afford  at  home.  Th 
student  will  more  probably  get  a  taste  of  the  spiritual  ac 
vantages  of  Germany,  and  learn  to  know  the  Germans  i 
they  want  to  be  known.  He. will  give  a  favorable  accour 
upon  returning  to  his  native  heath.  He  should  therefoi 
be  encouraged,  should  be  met  halfway.  I  might  add  thi 
he  is  met  more  than  halfway  if  he  comes  from  a  part  of  tl 
world  so  important  commercially  as  South  America. 

Russia  is  also  a  country  too  important  to  be  neglectei 
Of  late  the  number  of  Russians  in  Germany  has  swellfr 
so  tremendously  that  it  is  now  asserted  that  Berlin  is  tK1 
largest  Russian  city  outside  of  Russia.  Russian  books  fi 
the  shops  of  Berlin.  To  meet  the  educational  needs  of  thes 
people  there  has  been  founded  in  Berlin  what  amounts  t 
a  sort  of  university,  a  Russian  Scientific  Institute,  financial! 
assisted  by  the  German  government  and  manned  for  the  mo; 
part  by  a  Russian  faculty. 

GERMANY'S  neighbors  on  the  north  are  writing  the 
accounts  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  Denmar 
and  Sweden  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  that  new  d« 
velopment  of  German  popular  education,  the  folk  hig. 
schools,  which  still  remains  the  greatest  single  education; 
achievement  of  republican  Germany.  The  chances  of  No; 
way's  influencing  Germany  are  greater  now  than  usua 
Although  this  country  suffered  heavily  from  the  submarir 
and  was  generally  supposed  not  to  be  a  sympathizer"  wit 
the  German  cause  in  the  war,  the  study  of  German  \vi 
not  interrupted  and  lectures  on  German  subjects  were  give 
regularly  in  Christiania,  not  infrequently  by  speakers  frot 
Germany.  When  the  French  went  into  the  Ruhr  las 
January,  the  student  assembly  at  Christiania  sent  the  Frenc 
authorities  resolutions  condemning  the  invasion.  This  spiri' 
ual  bond  is  now  recalled  with  appreciation.  Germans  stud; 
ing  in  Christiania  make  comparisons  which  are  most  flattei 
ing  to  Norwegian  student  life.  They  also  speak  with  rf 
spect  of  the  Norwegian  Ph.  D.,  and  the  defence  of  th 
thesis,  which,  not  the  cut-and-dried  affair  it  is  back  homt 
is  a  real  ordeal  in  which  the  whole  community  takes  a 
interest.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  the  Norwegian  orgar 
ization  of  the  student  body,  known  as  the  "samfund,"  ma 
have  inspired  the  formation  of  the  Deutsche  Studentschaf 
Certainly  the  "samfund"  is  worth  emulating.  Among  it> 
features  is  a  forum  composed  of  alumni  as  well  as  student1 
which  devotes  hours — sometimes  half  the  night — to  the  dii 
cussion  of  questions  of  public  welfare.  Its  influence  is  ir 
estimable,  and  both  state  and  church  heed  its  decisions. 

A  certain  tendency  to  democratization  has  shown  itse! 
in  German  universities.  The  hierarchy  of  professors  wi 
essentially  modified  by  a  decree  of  the  Prussian  ministry  nc 
long  since  which  changed  the  seven  grades  of  faculty  ran 
to  four,  Ordinarius,  Extraordinarius,  Honorar-Professoi 
and  Privatdozent.  The  full  professors  no  longer  have 
monopoly  of  graduating  candidates,  and  the  senate,  hithert 
exclusively  their  body,  now  contains  representatives  of  tfo 
other  ranks.  Since  this  body  chooses  the  rector,  this  electio 
is  thus  made  the  choice  of  the  whole  teaching  force,  j. 
similar  chance  is  given  to  the  rank  and  file  when  it  come 
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filling  a  vacant  professorship.     Interesting  is  the  provision 
joint  committees  of  the  faculty  and  students  for  any 
rasion  that  may  arise. 

On  the  heels  of  these  innovations  came  another  in  the 
tter  of  entrance  requirements  for  the  universities.     It  is 
w   allowable   for   a   person   to   enter   without   the   usual 
tification  provided  he  has  the  equivalent  of  the  necessary 
paration  —  maturity  and   ability  of  independent  thought. 
lis  does  not  mean  that  the  bars  have  been  ruthlessly  torn 
wn.    The  student  may  not  make  application  himself;   his 
must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  minister  of 
ucation    by    some   educated    and    responsible   person    who 
ows   the    candidate   well.      Prospective   students   will   be 
•efully  sifted  by  examination  and  inspection.     If  they  are 
t  acceptable  there  is  no  end  of  red  tape  that  can  be  in- 
ked to  discourage  those  of  an  overweening  ambition.    The 
ange  is  at  least  interesting  as  evidence  that  the  intention 
active  to  make  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
liable  for  all.     Another  earnest  of  this  spirit  is  the  re- 
xleling  of  the  Oberlyceum  in  such  a  way  that  the  girls 
ye  have  the  same  advantages  as  the  boys.     How  much 
s  has  been  desired,  how  long  and  urgently  it  has  been 
,-ocated.  is  a  matter  best  known  to  those  faithful  champions 
democracy,  the  leaders  of  the  woman's  movement. 
And  so  it  has  been  with  these  reforms  generally.    Viewed 
m   abroad,   they  give   rise   to   nothing  short   of  wonder. 
Tiere  does  the  real  incentive  come  from?     In  a  country 
disrupted,  with  a  government  so  unstable,  what  is  the 
spiration   to  progress?     I   do  not  pretend  to  answer  the 
estion.     I  only  know  that  the  best  elements  in  Germany, 
eluding  its  thinkers  and  spiritual  leaders,  have  never  lost 
th  in  the  destiny  and  high  calling  of  their  country. 

UROPE  is  in  a  state  of  change.     There  will  be  other 
permutations  and  combinations  until  the  thing  is  right. 
Tien  will  that  be?    Probably  on  doomsday.    For  there  is 
jrowing   conviction    (even    in   America)    that   normalcy 
rs  a  resemblance  to  a  will-o'-the-wisp.     It  lies  in  human 
ture  to  follow  apparitions  in  the  dark,  and  it  behooves 
leaders  to  have  patience  with  it.     A  college  president, 
;h  from  viewing  the  European  imbroglio,  asked  his  stu- 
it  body   the   question.    "Can   men   learn?"   developing   a 
erne  that  has  worried  the  teachers  of  humanity  since  the 
iwn  of  consciousness  —  human  incorrigibility.     There  is  no 
jarm  in  raising  the  question  from  time  to  time.     Whether 
[  is  answered   in   the  negative  or  the  affirmative  depends 
n  whether  one   is  a  pessimist  or  an   optimist.     The   real 
pdagogue  has  to  be  the  latter,  for  the  education  of  the 
uman  race  is  maddeningly  slow,  so  slow  that  it  is  measured 
i  geological  eons,  not  in  years. 

H.  W.  PUCKETT 

Greenwich  Joins  the  World 


is  not  a  typical  New  England  town, 
though  it  has  a  respectable  historic  background  dating 
rom  1640,  and  many  of  its  residents  have  claim  to  remote 
Connecticut  ancestry.  But  the  town,  because  of  its  many 
ttractions,  has  been  invaded  by  outlanders,  from  the  forty- 
ight  states  and  from  thirty  foreign  countries.  From  states 
ike  Illinois  and  California  come  men  with  ideas  for  the 
enefit  of  the  body  politic,  and  from  overseas  come  new  and 
nlarged  ideals:  for  these  reasons,  it  will  be  seen  that 


Greenwich  readily  lends  itself  as  a  laboratory  of  rocial 
experiment. 

Greenwich  celebrated  "patriotism  day"  in  national  educa- 
tion week  with  a  departure  both  in  form  and  in  substance 
from  the  usual  Fourth  of  July  oratory.  A  committee  of 
fifty  had  the  program  of  the  week  in  charge,  with  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Lanier,  Kentucky  born  and  the  only  woman 
member  of  the  school  board,  in  charge.  Each  special  day 
was  in  charge  of  a  special  committee,  which  was  given  free 
scope  to  arrange  its  own  program.  Though  the  program  of 
each  day  was  worthy  of  comment,  this  report  has  to  do 
with  one  only — Patriotism  Day. 

Patriotism  Day  offered  a  long-wished-for  opportunity  for 
dramatic  expression  of  national  sentiment  and  aspiration, 
latent  in  the  community;  an  opportunity  to  invest  measures 
making  for  peace  with  some  of  the  dazzle  and  brilliancy 
of  war.  When  the  plan  was  broached,  the  program  fairly 
made  itself,  so  enthusiastic  was  the  support  given  to  the 
conception  of  the  greater  patriotism. 

The  first  event  of  the  day  was  an  hour  in  the  schools  set 
apart  for  a  musical  program,  with  singing  of  "America" 
and  national  airs  of  other  countries,  selected  with  reference 
to  local  racial  sympathies.  Italy,  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land, as  majority  nations,  contributed  tun-eful  melody;  but 
the  minority  countries  too  had  songs  of  rare  charm.  Each 
school  was  visited  by  members  of  the  committee,  who  shared 
in  the  ceremonies. 

The  main  event  was  held  in  Havemeyer  Hall  which  was 
filled  to  its  capacity.  After  the  singing  of  America  by  the 
audience,  came  the  address,  Bridging  the  Atlantic,  delivered 
with  eloquence  and  rare  understanding  by  Professor  Sarka 
B.  Hrbkova,  manager  of  the  Czechoslovak  Bureau  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Information  Service.  Professor  Hrbkova 
was  formerly  head  of  the  department  of  Slavic  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska  and,  during  the  war,  chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Nebraska  Division 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defence.  Though  born  in  that 
state,  she  has  pride  in  the  unmixed  Slavic-Bohemian  blood 
in  her  veins  for  at  least  400  years  back,  quite  equal  to  that 
of  Americans  descended  from  the  founders  of  our  common- 
wealth. 

She  told,  with  striking  illustrations,  how  she  believed  we 
can  best  "bridge  the  Atlantic."  Bringing  with  him  health, 
(our  immigration  laws  keep  out  all  who  are  physically  un- 
fit), a  background  of  old  culture,  talents  in  the  arts  and 
music,  and  a  great  willingness  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  the 
country,  we  should  take  care  not  to  let  the  immigrant  feel 
that  because  he  does  not  know  English,  he  knows  nothing. 
Let  us  not  crush  the  foreigner's  individuality,  his  many 
gifts;  let  us  not  bleach  out  all  of  the  color  he  brings  from 
the  other  side  into  the  monotone  of  a  mechanical  existence. 
Let  us  thank  heaven  he  is  different. 

Dramatic  numbers  followed:  Rosemary  Hall  students, 
under  the  skilled  direction  of  Mr.  Markoe,  presented  a 
series  of  American  episodes,  historic  incidents  symbolizing 
the  Virtues:  Columbus,  Faith;  Putnam  Called  from  the 
Plow,  Readiness;  John  Jay  signing  the  Treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  Conviction;  Crossing  the  Plains,  Courage;  Amer- 
ica's Gift  to  Europe,  Idealism;  and  seven  others  all  ad- 
mirably staged. 

After  three  American  pictures  came  an  Italian  episode, 
presented  by  Italian-born  citizens:  United  Italy,  Garibaldi 
and  the  Italian  States,  rich  in  color  and  setting.  More 
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American  incidents  were  followed  by  a  Polish  episode.  Wil- 
liam O'Erren,  principal  of  the  Glenville  School,  introduced 
a  charming  group  of  young  girls  in  the  picturesque  costumes 
worn  by  their  mothers  when  they  landed  at  Ellis  Island. 
Mary  Musor  recited  the  address  President  Wilson  made  to 
the  Polish  delegates  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  Polish 
folk  songs  were  sung  by  all. 

After  the  final  Rosemary  series,  came  the  Czechoslovak 
episode:  A  group  of  young  men  and  women  in  national 
costume  were  accompanied  by  one  of  their  number  as  Uncle 
Sam,  the  acknowledged  father  of  the  young  republic,  rep- 
resented by  a  little  girl,  who  sang  America  in  the  native 
tongue.  The  Sokol  Gymnastic  Orchestra  played  spirited 
incidental  music  and  gave  zest  to  the  intricate  and  captivat- 
ing folk  dances. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Bella,  pastor  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Church  in  East  Portchester,  a  part  of  Greenwich,  and  many 
of  his  parishioners  gave  whole-hearted  aid  in  enlisting  the 
interest  of  other  foreign-born  groups.  The  town  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  man  of  his  character  and  personality  as  director 
of  Americanization. 

The  announcement  of  a  Prize  Essay  Contest,  open  to  all 
schools,  completed  the  program.  The  prizes  offered  are  for : 
best  short  summary  of  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries;  best  nar- 
rative of  a  peaceful  episode 
in  American  history ;  best  account 
of  the  humanitarian  activities  of 
the  League  of  Nations;  best 
story  of  one  of  the  new  Eu- 
ropean states  established  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  Winners  will 
receive  five-dollar  gold  pieces  for 
the  first  three,  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  magazine  Our  World 
with  a  copy  of  League  or  War 
by  Irving  Fisher.  It  is  proposed 
to  make  another  community 
affair  of  the  prize  awards. 

Edwin  C.  Arnold,  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  says  that  in 
scholarship  no  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  children  of 
different  nationalities;  and  fur- 
ther that  of  the  eighty-three  high- 
school  graduates  now  in  college, 
thirty-three  are  of  foreign-born 
parentage.  It  is  needless  to  mul- 
tiply cases,  Greenwich  only  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  what  is 
happening  the  country  over. 
Within  the  past  week,  the  an- 
nual election  of  American  Rhodes 
Scholars,  in  thirty-two  states,  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  gave 
the  names  of  a  fair  quota  strongly 
suggesting  foreign  ancestry  in  the 
objectional  sense  given  it  by  the 
bitter-enders,  now  so  critical  of 
aliens.  And  the  number  found 
in  the  list  of  417  candidates  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  by  the  state 
board  of  law  examiners  in  New 


York  just  published  must  be  positively  alarming  to  tho 
of  the  alien  complex. 

In  just  what  way  shall  we  distinguish  the  "Old  Stock" 
From  what  period  do  they  date?  Webster's  Internation; 
Dictionary  defines  the  Nordic  as  "A  blond  dolichocephal 
(long-headed)  race,  one  of  the  tallest  in  the  world,  foun 
chiefly  in  Scandinavia,  Scotland  and  Northern  England; 
How  many  of  us  can  qualify  as  members?  Huguenot 
Dutch,  Irish,  English  of  the  southern  half,  these  of  01 
earlier  period  of  settlement  all  must  go  by  the  board! 

Greenwich  has  been  facing  a  situation,  not  a  theory;  an 
our  concern  is  to  emphasize  the  mutual  advantages  derive 
from  a  frank  and  free  understanding  between  native  an 
foreign-born  Americans. 

MARIAN  JOHONNOT  SCOTT 


Real  Wages 


Brawints  by  Esther  Andrews 
House  painters  have  almost  complete  use  of  their  minds 


\y  ECENTLY,  under  pressure  from  certain  young  frieno 
•*•*•  who  have   been    requesting   advice   about  what  to 
with  their  lives,  I  have  been  driven  to  books  dealing  wi 
vocational   guidance. 

I  have  read  analyses  of  the  qualifications  requisite 
success  in  banking,  journalisi 
the  legal  profession,  engineerin 
etc.  I  have  studied  the  careful 
prepared  chartings  of  the  wa 
that  must  be  followed  in  seekii 
success  along  these  or  other  lint 
the  dangerous  shoals  to  be  avoi 
ed,  and  the  promises  of  treasur 
great  or  small  as  the  case  may  b 
for  those  who  have  made  a  su 
cessful  voyage. 

In    dl    of    the    books    whii 
I  have  read,  however,  there  h 

),    ^f?  been    no   mention   of    the   oppo 

\  I  tunities   for   miscellaneous   thin 

ing  that  are  afforded  while  fc< 
lowing  the  various  routes  to  su 
cess. 

Always  it  is  a  recital  of  wh 
must  be  done,  with   no  roentk 
of    privileges    and    opportuniti 
for  mental  amusement  coincide) 
with,   but   falling  outside  of  tl 
contract   with    success.      Perha 
this  fact  is  due  to  a  superstitk 
fostered    by    the   old    adage    th 
two  things  cannot  be  done  we 
at    the    same    time.      Convince! 
however,   of    the    falsity    of    th' 
proposition,  and  interested  in  tl 
problem  of  real  wages,  which 
only     remotely    connected     \vi 
money  payments  and  price  leve! 
I   have   been    making   inquiry 
regard  to  what  workers  have  ti 
opportunity    of    thinking    abo 
while  performing    the    tasks    f 
which   they  are   paid. 
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I  find  that  house  painters,  even  on  de- 
cate  jobs  of  interior  decorating,  have  al- 
lost  complete  use  of  their  minds  to  take 
ich  mental  excursions  as  they  choose; 
lat  street  car  motormen  must  be  almost 
>mpletely  occupied  by  the  work  at  hand 
•hile  on  the  job,  and  that  unpleasant  re- 
flections of  accidents  or  near-accidents 
>llow  them  home  to  torment  them ;  that 
and  candy  workers  can  often  amuse 
icmselves  at  work  by  building  castles  in 
le  air;  and  that  machine  tenders,  as  a 
?neral  rule,  must  be  almost  exclusively 
jncerned  with  the  performances  of  "the 
mined  things." 

The  inquiry,   "What  are  you  thinking 

»ut?''  tends  to  be  regarded  with  suspi- 

on   by   professional    people,    particularly 

wyers,  many  of  whom  have  court  pro- 

dure  complexes.    So  far  I  have  not  been 

le  to  discover  what  one  is  privileged  to 

ink    about    while    being    a    successful 

realtor,"  for  example,  but  it  seems  that 

octors  eat,  sleep,  and  breathe  in  terms  of 

rcscriptions  and  operations. 

My  inquiry,  only  fragmentary  to  date,  is  of  no  conse- 
ence  whatsoever  in  itself,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  suggest 
new  chapter  in  books  on  vocational  guidance — a  chapter 
th  some  such  title  as  Opportunities  for  Day  Dreams 
lile  Being  a  Successful  Plumber.  There  is,  of  course, 

warrant  for  believing  that  the  opportunities,  if  available, 
11  be  utilized;  but  they  should  be  made  known  to  such 
aginative  persons  as  seek  a  chance  to  satisfy  their  material 
ants  for  something  slightly  less  than  the  complete  surren- 
r  of  their  minds  and  bodie?. 

DEXTER  M.  KEEZER 

Fhe  Control   of  New  Schools 

HE  function  of  education  in  all  primitive  groups  and 
••»•  societies  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  folkways,  that  is. 
he  past.  The  wisdom  of  the  past  had  indubitably  brought 
ic  group  through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  its  present 
state ;  and  this  same  wisdom  was  most  to  be  depended  upon 
b  provide  the  same  protection  through  all  the  future.  The 
rimitive  group  leader  was.  so  far  as  he  was  conscious  of 
is  processes,  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  held  by  Patrick 
lenry:  He  had  no  lamp  save  the  light  of  experience,  no 
uide  save  the  hand  of  the  past.  This  wisdom  of  the  past 
fas  organized  into  traditions  and  dramatized  in  the  cere- 
jonials  and  customs  of  the  folkways;  and  it  became  a  real 
art  of  the  habit  and  conscience  of  every  child  of  the  group 
irough  those  intimate  processes  of  living  which  no  such 
dild  ever  escapes. 

The  function  of  schooling  in  the  modern  world  is  not 
issimilar.  In  any  static  society-,  the  schools  perpetuate  the 
ccepted  wisdom,  of  course.  Schools  are  sometimes  set  up 
>r  the  specific  purpose  of  sifting  the  wheat  of  wisdom  from 
le  chaff  of  pseudo-science,  for  the  protection  of  "immature 
linds."  Some  of  the  medieval  universities  grew  up  for  this 
ime  purpose:  they  protected  orthodoxy-  against  all  manner 
F  insidious  heresies.  This  is  the  inescapable  logic  of  educa- 
on  in  any  static  social  order. 


Day  Dreamt  v;hile  Being  a  Sucfeiiful 
Plumber 


But  democracy  has  not  escaped  from 
this  subordination  of  the  present  to  the 
past.  Fear  of  the  future  seems  to  have 
become  a  permanent  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind.  The  primitive  man  feared 
the  unknown  world  about  him.  Even  the 
Greek  people  filled  the  Libyan  desert  with 
flying  dragons,  and  the  dark  north  with 
Hyperborean  terrors.  We  moderns  have 
no  longer  any  geographical  unknown 
within  which  to  locate  the  dragons  and 
terrors  that  can  give  us  the  necessary 
thrills  of  fear.  The  future  is  about  the 
only  unknown  left  to  us.  We  still  make 
good  use  of  it.  Even  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  balks  at  adventuring  too 
far  afield  into  the  future.  At  its  Des 
Moines  meeting,  in  1921,  the  National 
Council  proposed  for  ratification,  as  a 
part  of  a  fundamental  declaration  of 
educational  principles,  the  doctrine  that 
"every  child  must  be  taught  early  in  life 
to  subordinate  himself,  willingly,  to  a  wis- 
dom older  and  more  inclusive  than  his 
own." 

That  is  to  say,  schooling,  even  in  our  so-called  democracy, 
has  come  to  be  a  means,  as  Bertrand  Russell  says,  of  in- 
stilling "certain  mental  habits,"  such  as  "obedience  and  dis- 
cipline, ruthlessness  in  the  struggle  for  worldly  success,  con- 
tempt toward  opposing  groups,  and  an  unquestioning  cre- 
dulity, a  passive  acceptance  of  the  teacher's  wisdom,"  into 
the  growing  characters  of  the  children. 

Few  can  be  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  public  educa- 
tion can  long  be  anything  other  than  this.  The  control  of 
our  public  schools  lodges  not  in  the  hands  of  the  educators, 
but  in  the  grip  of  the  maintainers  of  the  current  folkways. 
Our  school  boards  are  composed  of  businessmen,  lawyers, 
labor  leaders,  women,  politicians:  an  average  cross-section 
of  the  American  public.  This  average  public  wants  "the 
best  we  can  get  in  the  way  of  schools";  but  it  wants  and 
will  have  "no  new-fangled  nonsense."  The  heresy  hunt 
against  history  text  books,  which  has  been  on  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  notably  in  New  York  City  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  is  indicative 
of  what  the  politically  minded  public  wants  of  its  schools: 
it  wants  "normalcy,"  the  "safe  and  sane" ;  in  the  words  of 
one  of  our  famous  presidents,  it  wants  to  be  "right"! 

But  the  New  School,  wanting  nothing  of  this  subordina- 
tion of  mind  to  a  ready-made  knowledge,  faces  the  difficult 
problem  of  its  own  ultimate  freedom  to  do  its  new  work 
in  its  own  ways.  The  New  School  wants  results  which  are 
quite  inconsistent  with  mere  "schooling,"  and  it  must  there- 
fore find  some  means  of  control  more  intelligent  and  more 
tolerant  of  ideas  than  any  average  cross-section  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  likely  to  be.  The  New  School  wants  (to 
paraphrase  Bertrand  Russell  further)  not  obedience  and 
discipline,  but  independence  and  impulse:  not  ruthlessness, 
but  justice  in  thought;  not  contempt,  but  the  ability  to 
understand ;  not  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  others,  but 
understanding  of  those  opinions  and  appreciation,  or  opposi- 
tion to  them,  as  judgment  may  determine.  Above  all,  in- 
stead of  credulity  and  a  fatuous  optimism,  the  New  School 
attempts  to  stimulate  constructive  doubt,  the  "love  of  mental 
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adventure,  the  sense  of  worlds  to  conquer  by  enterprise  and 
boldness  in  thought." 

Of  course,  this  is  just  the  intellectual  and  educational 
aspect  of  democracy.  Democracy  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a 
civic  adventure.  If  it  is  to  be  real,  no  divinely  ordained 
monarch,  no  arrogantly  superior  ruling  class  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  from  the  common  man  the  opportunity,  the 
adventure,  the  responsibility  of  sharing  in  the  task  of  shap- 
ing his  own  political  destiny;  nor  may  he  be  permitted  to 
deny  himself  those  same  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
through  inculcated  fears.  The  habit,  especially  the  habit  of 
mind,  that  can  make  democracy  real  has  scarcely  become 
possible  to  the  average  man  even  at  this  late  date.  He  has 
been  schooled  all  through  the  last  (allegedly  democratic) 
century  in  habits  of  action  and  feeling  that  have  made  him 
inhospitable  to  the  attitudes  of  mind  and  the  intellectual 
•  freedom  demanded  by  a  real  democracy.  The  evils  of  our 
present  age  are  not  evils  of  democracy,  as  many  superficial 
critics  of  democracy  allege:  they  are  the  survivals  of  ancient 
social,  moral  and  intellectual  orders  which  we  have,  more 
or  less  intentionally,  protected  and  preserved,  partly  because 
we  have  not  understood  that  political  democracy  cannot 
exist  unless  we  have  intellectual  freedom ;  and  partly  because 
we  have  enjoyed  the  "privileges"  which  inhere  in  those 
survivals.  So  on  the  one  hand  we  have  been  able,  at  need, 
to  defend  those  survivals  on  the  ground  that  they  "are  in- 
separable from  democracy";  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
been  able,  at  need,  to  denounce  democracy  because  it  "has 
produced  such  deplorable  results."  Between  these  sophisms 
the  "average  man"  has  taken  refuge  in  existent  institutions: 
he  believes  in  schools,  even  though  the  results  disappoint 
him;  he  believes  in  the  church,  even  though  he  never  at- 
tends; he  believes  in  political  parties,  even  though  he  never 
has  an  inkling  of  what  goes  on  "behind  the  scenes,"  and 
finds  himself  betrayed  over  and  over,  by  politicians. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  subordination  of  mankind 
to  its  own  institutions,  of  whatever  sort,  save  through  the 
complete  liberation  of  the  critical  intelligence.  Revolutions 
have,  at  times,  seemed  to  release  a  nation  or  a  group;  but 
the  release  has  most  often  proved  an  illusion.  For  the 
results  of  a  revolution  can  be  conserved  only  if  a  more  ap- 
preciative and  critical  intelligence  arises  to  establish  the 
differences  between  the  new  forms  and  the  older  spirit,  and 
to  evaluate  the  new  as  means  toward  that  more  desirable 
future  which  the  revolution  promised.  Few  revolutions 
have  produced  such  intelligence. 

The  New  School  can  exist  and  maintain  itself  as  a  new 
school  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  find  such  an  appreciative  and 
critical  intelligence  to  be  its  ultimate  defense,  its  final  judge 
and  jury.  How  much  of  this  exists  in  public  opinion,  to- 
day? If  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  New  Schools  that 
are  projected,  the  amount  of  critical  intelligence  in  the 
American  community  is  very  great;  but  if  we  must  judge 
by  the  number  of  such  schools  that  survive  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  first  few  months  or  years,  the  amount  is  deplorably 
small. 

John  Huss  was  burned  by  order  of  the  authorities,  and 
the  peasants  brought  thatch  from  their  own  roofs  to  help 
kindle  the  fires;  though  they  could  not  understand  it,  those 
peasants  were  burning  up  their  own  hopes  and  denying  the 
fortunes  of  unborn  generations.  We  can  see  and  under- 
stand this  now,  five  centuries  after  the  event!  But  folly  of 
that  sort  did  not  end  with  the  death  of  John  Huss:  still  are 
we  tearing  the  thatch  off  our  own  houses  to  kindle  fires 


around  the  disturbing  ideas  of  our  times — ideas  that  som 
future  century  will  recognize  as  fundamental  to  huma 
happiness  and  progress. 

The  New  School,  whether  elementary,  secondary,  col 
legiate  or  university,  that  is  a  center  of  adventuresome  ideal 
has  a  precarious  existence  today.  It  stands  on  the  frontiers 
its  leaders  and  teachers  are  pioneers;  it  faces  the  future  ani 
the  unknown.  It  must  do  these  things  not  on  some  distan 
geographical  frontier,  remote  from  the  old  social  controls 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  or  in  the  populous  country-sid< 
under  the  eyes  of  suspicious  passers-by,  and  not  far  ri 
moved  from  the  headquarters  of  those  organizations  am 
officials  who  have  made  it  their  duty  to  preserve  intact  tfi 
folkways  of  their  own  groups,  and  to  impose  those  folkway 
as  the  ultimate  standards  of  truth  and  right  upon  the  whol 
people.  The  methods  of  this  attempt  to  control  the  school 
have  changed  since  the  day  when  Huss  was  burned.  W 
have  become  far  more  refined.  We  do  not  kill  people,  t? 
day:  we  demolish  them  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders;  w 
cut  off  their  source  of  supplies  and  starve  them  into  bein 
good !  Few  survive :  hundreds  of  New  Schools  have  bet 
organized ;  few  remain.  The  degeneration  by  which  son 
of  these  achieve  respectability  and  become  worthy  of  suppo: 
is  usually  slow  and  imperceptible ;  sometimes,  it  is  eve 
unsuspected  by  those  in  charge;  but  in  the  long  run  it 
unmistakable!  The  buildings  remain  as  of  old,  or  eve 
with  a  new  coat  of  paint;  the  teachers  may  be  practical! 
the  same;  the  curriculum  may  be  printed  in  identical  term 
but  something  has  departed.  This  which  formerly  was- 
center  of  adventuresome  child-life  and  joyous  freedom  h. 
become  a  "school" :  the  glory  has  departed ! 

Democracy  waits  for  the  coming  of  the  New  School !   B 
the  New  School  waits  upon  the  emergence  in  every  con 
munity  of  groups  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  afraid 
ideas,  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  children;  and  w 
are  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  of  that  task 
which,  little  by  little,  the  prejudicial  and  narrow  folkw 
attitudes  of  the  past  will  be  displaced  and  the  open  min 
and  the  tolerant  mood  of  the  true  scientist  will  become  t 
characteristic  of  our  world. 

No  one  need  suppose  that  this  great  result  will  be  eas 
achieved ;  or,  for  that  matter,  that  it  will  ever  be  ful 
achieved.  This  generation  will  not  win  all  the  battles 
freedom,  releasing  all  future  (including  the  "younger* 
generations  from  all  responsibilities.  "The  task  of  huma 
ity,"  said  Royce,  in  a  notable  passage,  "to-wit,  the  task 
organizing  here  on  earth  a  worthy  social  life,  is  in  o: 
sense  a  hopelessly  complex  one.  .  .  .  There  are  among 
us  men,  our  rivalries,  our  selfish  passions,  our  anarchic 
impulses,  our  blindness,  our  weak  wills,  our  short  ai 
careful  lives.  These  things  all  stand  in  the  way  of  progrer 
For  progress,  for  life,  for  spirituality,  stand,  as  the  be 
forces,  our  healthier  social  instincts,  our  courage,  our 
durance,  and  our  insight.  Civilization  depends  upon  the: 
to-wit:  health}'  instinct,  enduring  courage  and  contemplati 
insight." 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  easier  in  the  world  today  th 
the  organization  of  a  "new  school."  Almost  any  sort 
program  can  secure  adherents  and  support.  But  the  schc 
that  can  stand  contemplative  insight;  that  can  find  t 
during  courage;  and  that  can  build  upon,  by  means  of 
for  the  release  of  our  healthiest  social  instincts:  the  c 
velopment  of  such  a  school  will  be  a  real  achievement. 

J.  K.  HJ 


/  NDUSTRY 


Hops  and  Play  in  Oregon 


HE  Eola  Ranch  near  Salem,  Oregon,  has  con- 
tributed the  beginning  of  a  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem of  the  thousands  of  transient  workers  who 
drift    from    Southern    California    to    Oregon, 
ngton  and  British  Columbia  and  back  again  for  sea- 
work   in  various  grain    and    fruit  harvests    and   who 
cause  for  increasing  concern. 

amilies  and  unattached  girls  and  men   hike,  beat  their 
on  the  railroad,   or  "auto   tramp"   their  way   from   a 
r  spent  in  the  orange,  lemon   and   grape   fruit  region 
the   Mexican  border,   up  through  the  spring  work  in 
,s,   tomatoes   and   other  vegetables   to  the   summer 
loyment  in  cherries,  berries,  hops  and  prunes,  and  com- 
their  fall  occupation  by  a  stay  in  the  apple  orchards 
icking   sheds. 

many  cases  they  go  back  to  the  citrous  fruit  in  December, 
rs  find  winter  work  in  road  construction,  timber  camps, 
r  mills  or  other  industrial  plants.     Some  live  through 
winter   on    the   earnings    of   the   summer.      And    still 
rs,  too  thriftless  to  spend  wisely  the  good  wages  they 
ived   through  the   harvest   season,   or  overburdened   by 
from  illness  or  misfortune,   become   dependent  on 
public  welfare  bureau  or  other  public  or  private  philan- 
ies  in  the  cities  where  they  congregate  during  the  slack 
is  between  harvests. 

ic  Eola  Ranch,   belonging  to  the  E.  demons  Horst 
pany,    has   about   half    of   its   thousand   acres   planted 
ips  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  hop  ranch  in  the  wcrld. 
elay  in  harvesting  the  delicate  hop  burr  after  the  time 
laturity  or  beyond  the  time  of  the  first  frost  is  likely  to 
the  producer  his  profit  on  the  investment,  where  the 
T  alone  costs  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre  for  the  year, 
ranch  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eola  abandoned  the  pick- 
of  one  hundred  acres  this  year  because  of  delay  in  ob- 
ig  sufficient  workers  until  after  the  frost  had  blackened 
delicate    vines. 

e  experiment  carried  through  on  the  Eola  Ranch  in 
iber  1923  succeeded  in  holding  more  than  a  thousand 
irkers  on  the  job  until  the  end  of  the  harvest,  in  contrast 
the  experience  of  1922.  when  the   force  dropped  from 
thousand  to  three  hundred  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten 
This  continuous  sen-ice  of  the  large  number  of  work- 
reduced  the  period  of  harvest  from  a  month  to  twenty-two 
saved  a  perishable  crop  and  cut  the  cost  of  harvesting 
thousands  of  dollars. 

N.    Ord,  the  manager   of  the    ranch,   attributes   the 
•alleled   success   of   his   harvest   to   the   recreation    and 
department  which  was  his  unique  experiment  in  the 
iry  of  handling  a  group   of   transient   workers  on   the 
icific  Coast.     He  writes: 

You  may  cite  us  as  an  example  of  having  thoroughly  proved 
it  community  work  pays  and  is  an  excellent  insurance.  We 
e  going  to  follow  it  up  stronger  next  season. 


Our  recreation  and  service  division  which  we  consider  a 
permanent  part  of  our  organization,  was  divided  into  four 
parts: 

First,  an  executive  who  organized  all  recreation,  claimed 
entertainments,  ran  down  and  displayed  all  local  talents  and 
was  in  general  charge  of  all  camps  and  camp  life,  including  the 
supervision  of  all  other  recreation  workers.  This  executive 
was  J.  C.  Henderson,  recreation  director  of  the  Portland  Park 
Bureau.  To  him  belongs  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Second,  the  women  welfare  workers  in  each  camp  whose 
duties  consisted  of  consultations  with  the  women  workers,  ob- 
servations in  the  camp  and  in  the  fields  and  recommendation 
bearing  on  the  same  to  Mr.  Henderson. 

Third,  children's  nurseries,  one  in  each  camp,  with  •well 
selected  playgrounds  equipped  with  sand  piles,  slides,  swings, 
ladders  and  volleyball,  where  experts  in  children's  work  looked 
after  the  little  people  whose  mothers  were  in  the  fields.  Free 
milk  was  served  daily  to  all  the  children,  numbering  25  to  60 
in  each  camp. 

Fourth,  the  Daily  Boxful,  a  little  newspaper  which  kept 
up  the  interest  and  pride  of  our  workers  and  got  anything 
that  Mr.  Henderson  started  or  that  we  ourselves  wished 
to  get  to  the  workers. 

We  eliminated  trouble  makers  from  the  ranch  by  not  hiring 
anyone  through  our  Portland  or  country  representatives  who 
seemed  likely  to  be  trouble  makers.  We  prevented  such  people 
by  checking  up  on  car  numbers  which  were  furnished  to  u» 
by  our  representatives  and  by  local  growers  and  officials. 

The  health  sen-ice  furnished  first  aid  at  the  welfare 
headquarters  in  each  camp,  for  oak  and  hop  poison,  burns, 
cuts  and  bruises,  and  supplied  calls  from  once  a  day  to 
many  times  on  patients  suffering  from  dysentery  or  other 
disorders  incident  to  unripe  fruit  and  hastily  prepared  food. 
Suggestions  in  the  daily  paper  about  the  choice  of  food 
induced  many  to  choose  a  wholesome  combination.  The 
grocery  stores  on  the  ranch  received  fresh  supplies  daily  and 
milk  was  delivered  from  an  accredited  dairy. 

Out  of  the  seventeen  injured  during  the  harvest,  only 
one  man  lost  any  time  from  work.  Cases  needing  a  physician 
or  dentist  were  either  taken  to  the  neighboring  town  in 
a  car  belonging  to  the  welfare  workers  or  medical  attendance 
was  brought  to  them.  Many  of  the  cases  of  illness  in  other 
years  which  had  broken  the  morale  of  the  working  staff 
were  among  the  children  who  were  either  taken  to  the  fields 
in  the  hot  sun  or  left  in  camp  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
eat  whatever  they  might  find.  Much  of  this  trouble  was 
prevented  this  year  by  the  day  nurseries  which  cared  for 
the  children  too  young  to  help  their  parents.  This  year  the 
nurseries  cared  for  some  tiny  babies  on  pallets  of  straw  and 
for  older  children  who  could  enjoy  the  games,  stories  and 
simple  playground  apparatus. 


HE  program  of  evening  recreation  around  the  camp 

•*•    fires  proved  so  attractive  to  the  hundreds  of  workers 

who  assembled  night  after  night  that  one  of  the  two  dance 

halls  built  by  the  management  had  too  little  patronage  to 

justify-  the  cost  of  an  orchestra.  The  other  dance  hall  operated 
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only  five  nights  a  week.  These  two  dance  halls  were  placed 
well  inside  the  ranch  inclosure,  away  from  the  highway. 
The  unseen  hand  of  the  United  States  prohibition  director 
from  Portland  and  constant  vigilance  of  the  county  sheriff 
and  the  two  deputies  on  the  ranch  practically  eliminated 
the  practice  of  bootlegging. 

A  printed  circular  sent  out  weeks  before  the  season  began, 
to  the  addresses  of  former  employes  and  to  auto  camps  and 
other  assembling  places  of  migrant  workers,  had  asked  them 
to  bring  musical  instruments  and  theatrical  make-up  and  to 
be  prepared  to  use  any  gifts  they  might  possess  for  enter- 
taining. Among  those  who  came  were  musicians,  story  tellers, 
dramatic  readers,  tumblers,  hula  dancers  and  one  slack  rope 
walker.  One  family  that  had  been  on  the  vaudeville  stage 
coached  the  members  of  their  camp  and  put  on  a  seven  act 
vaudeville  for  the  entertainment  of  another  camp.  The  star 
performers  frequently  were  asked  to  repeat  an  act  in  another 
camp. 

Once  each  week  prizes  were  awarded  for  amateur  pro- 
ficiency. A  watch  was  given  the  winner  in  a  broad  grin 
contest  among  the  boys.  Knives,  eversharp  pencils,  neck 
ornaments  or  gloves  added  incentive  for  young  and  old. 
A  beauty  contest  enlivened  conversation  for  a  week  ahead, 
and  stirred  an  interest  which  would  have  made  it  difficult 
to  drag  any  of  the  young  girls  from  the  ranch.  The  winner 
was  given  the  title  of  "Miss  Eola."  She  received  an  award 
of  a  42-piece  dinner  set  offered  by  a  merchant  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Independence,  and  with  her  court  of  honor, 
composed  of  all  the  contestants,  she  was  entertained  at  a 
local  theatre  and  an  after-theatre  supper  by  the  Independence 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Conversation  in  the  fields  dealt  with  the  performance 
of  the  night  before  and  plans  for  coming  events,  which 
crowded  out  the  usual  arguments  with  check  bosses  and 
scraps  with  each  other. 


.  HENDERSON  found  when  he  laid  his  plans  that 
many  recreation  leaders  objected  to  going  to  a  hop 
yard  because  of  the  general  reputation  through  the  North- 
west of  bad  moral  conditions  in  all  hop  yards.  But  as 
one  of  the  men  said  after  the  season,  "It  hasn't  seemed  like 
a  hop  yard."  Many  of  the  workers  applied  for  jobs  on  the 
Eola  Ranch  for  next  season.  Martha  Randall,  superinten- 
dent of  the  women's  protective  division  of  the  Portland 
police,  and  her  assistant,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murad,  expressed 
their  hearty  approval  of  the  welfare  program  and  particular- 
ly the  fact  that  preference  in  employment  was  given  to 
families  rather  than  to  unattached  men  and  girls.  Miss 
Randall  said: 

I  foresee  a  general  improvement  in  morals  and  predict  a 
lessening  of  expense  to  the  state  for  institutional  care  in  con- 
trast to  the  large  numbers  of  cases  usually  brought  to  us  in 
Portland  within  a  few  months  after  the  period  of  hop  and 
fruit  harvests. 

The  head  of  the  Portland  Public  Welfare  Bureau  field 
service  expressed  her  amazement  that  many  of  the  pay  checks 
drawn  by  the  workers  for  the  three  weeks'  period  amounted 
to  $200,  more  to  $100,  and  that  there  were  few  for  less 
than  $50,  whereas  the  workers  whom  she  sent  into  most  of 
the  fields  came  back  disgruntled,  saying  they  had  lost  money 
through  sickness  or  moving  from  one  ranch  to  another,  and 
that  they  came  back  with  less  money  than  they  went  out  with. 


Managers  of  other  ranches  are  considering  putting  « 
similar  programs  for  next  season.  T.  A.  Livesley,  one  < 
the  large  growers  of  hops,  near  Salem,  has  announced  thj 
he  will  have  a  recreation  and  health  department  next  yea 
The  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Association,  up  the  C 
lumbia  River  from  Portland,  has  appointed  a  committ! 
to  investigate  means  of  meeting  their  needs  along  this  li|( 
and  will  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  the  Willamette  Valli 
growers  of  summer  fruits  and  hops  in  the  matter  of  e 
changing  information  about  competent  workers.  Residen 
of  the  Puyallup  Valley,  the  berry  center  of  western  ar 
of  the  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  Valleys  of  central  Was 
ington  and  of  the  grain  section  of  eastern  Washingto 
Oregon  and  northern  Idaho  are  considering  the  possibilf 
of  cooperating  with  the  growers  of  the  Willamettee  and  tl 
Hood  River  Valleys  in  an  employment  exchange  for  migra 
workers.  LOUISE  F.  SHIELDS 


Pity  the  Men 


EXCEPT  for  the  National  Woman's  Party,  there  is  i 
most  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  in  America  to-di 
that  women  and  children  need  special  legislative  protectic 
against  the  hazards  of  industry.  Now  that  most  states  hai 
laws  providing  compensation  for  losses  resulting  from  ii  j 
dustrial  accidents,  there  is  almost  equal  unanimity  that  nul 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  the  moment,  tli 
tide  is  running  against  "government  in  business" ;  the  anciei 
conception  of  the  state  as  the  potential  tyrant  as  against  tl 
conception  of  the  state  as  an  administrative  agency  for  tt 
performance  of  necessary  public  services  has  emerged  fro 
its  late  partial  eclipse ;  the  war  and  its  reactions  effected 
glandular  rejuvenation  of  individualism  and  laissez  fair 
Labor,  business  and  important  groups  of  feminists  unite  : 
the  cry:  Let  us  alone  that  we  may  work  out  our  own  salv 
tion !  This  may  be  sound  doctrine  in  so  far  as  busines 
women  and  children  are  concerned ;  but  as  for  the  male  ii 
dustrial  workers  a  reasonable  doubt  is  raised  by  the  currei 
record  of  industrial  accidents.  "Present  indications,"  accon 
ing  to  a  report  emanating  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statist! 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  "poi> 
to  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  accidents  for  tl 
year  1923,  in  some  states  more  than  have  ever  before  bei 
reported." 

There  are  states  is  which  the  scope  of  the  workmen 
compensation  and  accident  reporting  laws  is  limited  to  S' 
called  hazardous  employments,  excluding  mercantile  estal 
lishments,  professional  employments  and  clerical  occupation: 
one-half  of  the  states  exempt  the  small  employers,  that  i 
those  having  less  than  a  stipulated  number  of  employes;  a 
of  the  states  except  New  Jersey  exclude  agricultural  ar 
domestic  service.  Agriculture  is  the  industry  par  excellem 
of  the  legislatively  unhampered  male.  Yet  the  next-to-th 
highest  fatality  rate  per  thousand  3OO-day  workers,  as  est 
mated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  found  in  one  < 
the  occupations  classified  as  Agriculture,  Forestry  an 
Animal  Husbandry.  Although  the  data  upon  which  tV 
estimate  is  based  include  only  employes,  and  not  self-en 
ployed  farmers,  they  show  how  the  wind  blows.  The  highei 
fatality  rate  occurs  among  the  electrical  workers  in  light  an 
power  utilities ;  lumbermen  and  woodchoppers  come  seconc 
then  follow  policemen  and  sheriffs ;  then  coal  miners. 
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The  four  most  perilous  occupations,  as  indicated  by 
tables  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  These  figures  are  the  estimated  annual  fatal- 
ity rates  per  WOO  300-day  workers. 

1.  Electric,  light  and  power .    5.73 

2.  Lumbermen,  woodchoppers,  etc.  5.00 

3.  Policemen,  sheriffs,  etc 4.10 

4-  Coal    mining    4-08 

A  ext  in  order  come  transportation  by  water  (all 
occupations  except  longshoremen),  with  a  rate  of 
4-00;  metal  mining,  3.66;  work  about  warehouses, 
2.84,'  steam  railroads,  2.25;  road  and  street  trans- 
portation and  oil  and  gas  production,  each  2.05. 


Most  of  the  men  in  these  groups  come  under  the  scope  of 
pensation  laws ;  but  even  with  this  measure  of  protection, 
T  fatality  rate  remains  shockingly  high.   After  these  many 
of  agitation,  education  and  legislation,  the  old  fear  of 
potential    tyranny    of    the    state    still    so    hampers    the 
Drough-going  development  of  public  agencies  for  the  com- 
nsation   and  prevention  of  industrial   accidents,   that   not 
en  the  number  of  accidents  or  of  industrial   fatalities  is 
^urately  known.     We  still  depend  upon  estimates,  which 
r  fatalities   range   from    12,500  to  35,000  annually,  and 
non-fatal  injuries  run  as  high   as  2,432,186.     Here  is 
•rty  with  death. 

The  situation  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  is  partial- 
ly interesting — and   perplexing.     Here  is  an  industry'  in 
ich  the  large  majority  of  the  men  are  united  in  a  power- 
organization,  an  organization  of  great  public  and  political 
uence  and  large  financial  resources.     In  the  days  of  its 
fancy,  supported  by  public  sentiment  in  its  revolt  against 
ing  disasters,  it  succeeded  in  procuring  the  legislative  en- 
tment  of  certain  of  our  earliest  safety  codes.    Through  its 
fluence,  primarily,  the  federal  government  created  in  the 
ureau  of  Mines  as  efficient  an  accident  prevention  service 
any  in   the  country.     Yet  mining  disasters  continue   to 
rur.     In  the  latest  years  for  which  comparable  statistics 
e  available,  the  fatality  rate  per  thousand  coal  miners  em- 
oyed  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  little  more  than  three 
Jmes  as  great  as  that  in  the  United  Kingdom.    "More  dis- 
lirbing  than  the  appallingly  greater  fatality  rate,"  says  Dr. 
leeker.  secretary  of  Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Labor 
id   Industry,   "is  the   fact   that  the   relative   fatality   rate, 
lough    fluctuating    rather   widely,    shows   on   the   whole   a 
ecided  increase."    The  Committee  on  Safety  in  Bituminous 
'oal    Mining,   which   reported   to   the   United   States   Coal 
"ommission,  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  general  statistics 
n  non-fatal  injuries  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  because 
there  is  no  uniformity  among  the 
states   in    reporting   such    injuries. 
In    Pennsylvania    alone,    however, 
according    to    John    B.    Andrews, 
secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion   for    Labor    Legislation,    the 
•    bituminous  coal  industry  loses  ap- 
proximately  1,165,900  days'  serv- 
ice yearly  on  account  of  about  28,- 
800    serious    non-fatal    accidents. 
During  the  ten  years  to  1922  the 
United    States    Bureau    of    Mines 
reports    that     18,243     men    were 


killed  at  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  country — an 
average  of  1,824  each  vear.  an  average  fatality  rate  of  4.30 
per  1,000  employed.  In  an  address  before  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  in  December,  Mr.  Andrews  argued 
convincingly  that  two-thirds  of  these  fatal  and  serious  ac- 
cidents could  be  prevented  by  the  universal  adoption  of  safety 
methods  already  in  successful  operation  at  some  mines  in 
this  country  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Why  are  they  not  adopted  ?  It  is  customary  among  social 
reformers  to  charge  responsibility  almost  exclusively  to  the 
mine  owners  and  operators.  Certainly  as  owners  and  oper- 
ators they  are  chargeable  with  a  preponderant  share  of 
responsibility.  But  the  miners  themselves  are  also  largely 
responsible.  Through  the  growing  strength  of  their  union 
organization,  they  have  asserted  an  increasing  measure  of 
control  over  the  government  and  policies  of  the  industry. 
They  have  developed  great  ability  in  extending  their  organ- 
ization and  in  the  conduct  of  strikes;  in  recent  years,  they 
have  brought  to  wage  conferences  with  the  operators  their 
own  special  economists  and  statisticians ;  they  have  an  ex- 
pensive, if  not  technically  distinguished  publicity  staff  for 
the  spread  of  their  own  occasional  propaganda.  But  unlike 
the  railway  shop  crafts,  for  example,  they  have  not  developed 
a  staff  of  consulting  engineers.  In  view  of  the  immense  toll 
of  preventable  deaths  and  serious  accidents  in  the  mines. 
their  failure  to  have  a  clear  and  modern  program  of  accident 
prevention,  worked  out  and  administered  by  competent 
engineers,  lays  their  organization  open  to  a  measure  of  sub- 
stantial criticism. 

But  long  experience  has  conclusively  demonstrated  that  in 
the  matter  of  industrial  hazards,  whether  in  the  coal  or 
other  industries,  neither  the  employers,  nor  the  workers,  nor 
the  private  insurance  companies,  nor  the  states  acting  sepa- 
rately can  adequately  meet  the  problem.  The  Committee  on 
Safety  in  Bituminous  Coal  Mining  stresses  the  importance 
of  "nation-wide  uniformity"  in 
safety  legislation.  With  the 
apology  for  advocating  any  fur- 
ther intrusion  of  government 
into  business,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, which  current  fashion  de- 
mands, the  committee  concludes: 
''While  many  of  us  oppose  so- 
called  government  paternalism, 
yet  we  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  secure  safety 
of  life  by  wisely  directed  legisla- 
tion. If  the  compulsion  by  the 
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government  to  use  life-saving  devices,  such  as  the  air-brake 
and  automatic  coupler  on  railroads,  is  proper,  we  believe  the 
coal  industry  should  prepare  to  universally  adopt  these  safety 
suggestions." 

Following  this  recommendation,  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  has  formulated  a  concrete  program  of 
accident  prevention,  which  while  it  specifically  relates  to  the 
coal  industry  only,  embodies  a  principle  of  far  wider 
applicability. 

The  first  requisite,  the  association  believes,  is  the  adoption 
of  uniform  legal  minimum  standards  of  safety.  This  can  be 
accomplished,  in  its  judgment,  only  by  reenforcing  and  giving 
national  scope  to  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
.Voluntary  action  by  the  operators  and  miners,  action  by  the 
individual  states  it  "hails  with  special  enthusiasm" ;  but  sup- 
,  porting  federal  legislation  is  essential  to  the  abolition  of 
preventable  accidents.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  worked 
out  an  admirable  set  of  standards;  the  federal  experts  have 
put  up-to-date  regulations  into  effect  in  the  eighty  coal  mines 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government.  But  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  force  of  example  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  only  18  per  cent  of  the  explosives  used  in  the  mines  of 
the  country  last  year  were  rated  as  "permissible"  by  the 
bureau.  More  than  a  quarter-million  dollars  has  been  spent 
by  the  government  in  developing  and  equipping,  near  Pitts- 
burgh, an  experimental  mine  where  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
conducts  elaborate  tests  of  methods  of  accident  prevention. 
One  of  its  outstanding  accomplishments  is  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  and  nature  of  coal  dust  explosions  and  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  for  their  limitation  and  control.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, the  association  has  been  unable  to  discover  "more 
than  three  substantial  coal  companies  in  America  that  are 
using  this  simple,  reasonably  inexpensive,  and  effective  safe- 
guard." The  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  may  enter  coal 
mines  by  permission  of  the  owners  only ;  its  recommendations 
are  recommendations  only.  The  Committee  on  Safety  in 
Bituminous  Coal  Mines  reporting  to  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission  recommends  that  Congress  should  give  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  the  right  of  entry  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating mine  accidents,  with  the  further  right  to  make 
public  its  findings.  The  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
would  have  Congress  empower  the  Bureau  to  fix  and  en- 
force minimum  safety  standards. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  its  four  recommendations. 
It  goes  to  the  root  not  only  of  the  accident  problem,  but  of 
all  other  social  problems,  such  as  child  labor,  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  basic  industries  like  coal.  Like  the  United  States 
Coal  Commission,  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  sees 
no  hope  for  the  effective  control  of  preventable  accidents  in 
the  mines  except  through  the  declaration  by  Congress  that 
coal  is  an  interstate  public  utility.  The  opposition  to  such 
a  declaration  comes  not  only  from  the  coal  industry  itself, 
but  also  from  other  industries  that  fear  it  would  be  the  first 
step  in  the  development  of  a  public  policy  that  might  in  due 
season  be  extended  to  them.  The  courts  would  probably 
find  that  any  legislation  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
bituminous  coal  is  "affected  with  a  public  use"  was  un- 
constitutional. This  constitutional  barrier  is  the  rock  against 
which  all  attempts  to  bring  the  coal  industry  under  federal 
control  bump  and  stall.  If  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were 
granted  compulsory  powers  to  fix  and  enforce  minimum 
safety  standards,  those  powers,  too,  would  probably  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

The   question    therefore   arises    as   to   whether   industrial 


workers  can  be  protected  from  preventable  industrial  ac 
cidents  without  such  a  constitutional  amendment  as  is  not 
being  proposed  as  the  only  effective  means  of  establishin 
minimum  national  standards  for  the  protection  of  childrei 
in  industry.  Industrial  hazards  are  not  a  monopoly  of  th 
coal  industry.  They  fall  into  the  category  of  an  endemj 
disease;  in  a  certain  sense  they  partake  of  the  nature  o 
contagious  diseasesl  Unless  we  can  devise  a  way  of  bringing 
them  under  the  control  of  minimum  national  safety  stand 
ards,  we  shall  continue  to  remain  in  the  helpless  position  o 
those  who  at  the  recurrence  of  each  new  industrial  disastt! 
can  do  nothing  but  wring  their  hands  and  cry :  Pity  the  men 

R.  W.  B.] 


From  Thistles 


MR.  WELLS'S  Outline  of  History  shows  that  rt 
results  of  war  are  not  all  things  of  suffering  an 
blood,  inflated  currencies  and  unemployment,  of  the  new] 
impoverished  and  the  newly  rich.  Even  the  Great  Wj 
with  its  9,000,000  dead  and  its  immeasurable  misery  brolj 
the  ground  for  new  lines  of  peaceful  progress. 

Of  these,  the  Women's  Bureau,  instituted  as  a  war  sei 
vice,  has  now  completed  its  fifth  year.  Its  duties  as  official! 
outlined  are  "to  formulate  standards  and  policies  \vhic 
shall  promote  the  welfare  of  wage-earning  women,  impnrt 
their  working  conditions,  increase  their  efficiency,  and  ac 
vance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment."  Th 
practical  interpretation  of  this  during  the  war  was  to  <i 
the  thousands  of  women,  who  were  suddenly  called  int 
industry,  to  their  work,  and  also  to  so  adjust  industry  thi 
the  new  work  which  women  were  called  on  to  do  v.oul 
be  possible  for  them.  With  the  corning  of  peace,  tt 
bureau's  duties  are  quite  differently  interpreted  even  und< 
the  official  formula. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  its  report,  which  has  jus 
been  issued,  is  the  increasing  cooperation  established  wit 
all  sorts  of  unofficial  bodies  throughout  the  country,  an 
the  effort  to  create  an  active  public  opinion  as  an  asset  fc 
its  program. 

The  most  effective  activity  of  the  bureau  during  the  pai 
years  was  the  Women's  Industrial  Conference,  called  1) 
the  bureau  for  a  three-day  session  in  Washington,  to  plac 
before  the  women  of  the  country  an  outline  of  the  extensn 
and  steadily  increasing  problems  attending  the  employmei 
of  women  in  industry  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  methoc 
and  standards  which  are  being  adopted  in  order  to  me< 
these  problems.  Representatives  were  invited  from  all  won 
en's  organizations  interested  in  the  subject  of  industr 
which  include  women  in  their  membership.  As  a  result  ( 
this  conference  an  understanding  has  been  developed  betwee 
different  groups  in  the  community  which  formerly  seernt 
to  have  no  common  interests,  and  there  has  arisen  amon 
them  a  common  purpose  and  a  willingness  to  aid  in  eac 
other's  work.  The  Survey  printed  a  report  of  this  coi 
ference  February  15,  1923.  The  resolution  adopted  at  tl 
close  of  the  conference  contains  the  possibility  of  considerab! 
enlargement  on  the  original  program:  "to  provide  real  O) 
portunity  for  women  workers  through  schooling,  a  free  choit 
of  occupation,  training  for  that  occupation,  adequate  wagi 
without  prejudice  because  of  sex,  and  safe  working  coi 
ditions." 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  bureau,   groups  all  ov< 
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country  have  learned  to  ask  it  to  do  special  pieces  of 
•k;    investigations,    compilations    and    the    gathering   to- 

,er  of  exhibits  of  which  they  felt  a  special  need.     The 

-eau  has  become  a  well  known  and  extremely  valuable 

;rce  of  information,  and  the  public  demands  upon  it  have 
increased  that  the  work  of  its  research  department  has 

:n  steadily  growing.     During  the  past  year  it  made   a 
:ial  study  of  the  minimum  wage  laws,    partly  resulting 
the  decision  of  the  Court  on  the  minimum  wage  in 
District  of  Columbia;  it  has  sent  the  result  of  its  in- 

itigations   along  various  lines  to  those  organizations  and 
j.  who  are  interested  in  it  through  a  monthly  news- 

ter;  and  it  has  digested  and  made  plain  to  even  the  most 

linary  mind   information   from  the  Census  of   Manufac- 

res  regarding  the  increased  employment  of  women  in  new 

es  of  industry. 

One  of  its  most  interesting  activities  has  been  to  attack 
:  very  sore  problem  of  domestic  service.     At  the  request 
the  Domestic  Efficiency  Association  of  Baltimore,  which 
formed  to  put  domestic  service  on   a  better  and  more 
..dardized  basis  and  to  try  to  get   at  the  causes  of   the 
;h  labor  turnover,  which  is  the  impersonal  way  of  asking 
ly  cooks  leave  home,  it  examined  and  analyzed  the  records 
ich  the  association  had   gathered  covering  nearly  3,000 
.     It  is  particularly  valuable  to  have  this  long-neglected 

Id  backward  occupation  brought  in  line  with  the  other 
>rk  through  which  women  earn  their  livings  in  manu- 
turing  establishments,  shops  and  offices,  and  to  get  govern- 
it  assistance  on  the  problem  of  whether  we  must  "do  our 
-n  work"  or  not. 
Not  only  special  associations,  but  different  states  are  send- 

g  in  requests  to  the  bureau  for  studies  of  conditions  affect- 
women  in  industry.     Among  these  are  Illinois,   North 

arolina  and  Oklahoma.     A  general  request  has  come  for  a 

ecial  study  of  the  health  conditions  of  the  women  em- 

oyed  in  telephone  exchanges. 

All  of  these  investigations  naturally  look  toward  the  pass- 

g  and  enforcement  of  law  to  carry  out  their  findings.  It 
an  old  saying  that  no  law  can  be  enforced  without  the 
nsent  of  the  people.  In  a  democracy  it  cannot  be  enforced 

ithout  their  active  cooperation,  nor  established — theoreti- 
lly  at  least — without  their  backing.  The  laws  covering 

nployment  are  usually  state  laws  and  vary  greatly.     But 
e  administration  of  labor  laws  as  they  affect  the  conditions 
women's  employment  presents  the  problem  of  conditions 
stinctly  different  from  those  under  which  other  labor  laws 

in  be  enforced.  The  bureau  is  therefore  recommending  a 
parate  bureau  in  each  state  for  the  administration  of  these 

,ws. 

Each  bureau  will  have  a  qualified  woman  in  charge 
irectly  responsible  to  the  executive  or  agency  administering 
ic  labor  laws  of  the  state,  and  one  very  interesting  section 
f  this  fifth  annual  report  concerns  the  requirements  neces- 


or  enforced  if  it  has  not  the  support  of  public  opinion  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  principles  on  which  the  law  is  based.  The 
report  says: 

In  a  number  of  states  the  legislation  introduced  for  the 
benefit  of  women  wage  earners  has  met  with  unfortunate  oppo- 
sition from  those  who  have  felt  that  any  legislation  dealing 
solely  with  women  was  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  that  sex.  This  theory  led  to  the 
attempt  in  several  states  to  substitute  the  word  "persons" 
for  "women"  in  the  bills  introduced.  ...  In  effect  this  method 
was  an  attack  on  the  whole  theory  of  special  legislation  for 
women,  a  theory  which  is  indorsed  and  actively  supported 
by  almost  every  important  organization  of  working  women 
and  of  women  who  are  interested  in  improving  industrial 
conditions.  .  .  . 

The  report  says  that  after  its  five  years  of  investigation 
the  bureau  has  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
question,  of  women's  earnings  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
Again  and  again  it  shows  the  intimate  relation  between  their 
earnings  and  their  standards  of  living,  of  health  and  of  the 
family  and  community  life,  which  depends  upon  these 
standards. 

The  bureau  itself  suffers  from  low  wages;  a  limit  of 
$1,800  a  year  being  set  as  the  maximum  salary  for  its  agents. 
Such  agents  must  be  trained  in  the  special  work  which  they 
are  to  do  in  the  public  service  and  can  usually  command  far 
better  salaries  outside. 

The  Women's  Bureau,  established  as  a  war  service  which 
was  intended  to  result  in  increased  production,  has  become 
one  of  our  great  educational  institutions  actively  engaged  in 
training  the  people  of  the  country  not  only  in  the  conditions 
under  which  women  work,  but  in  building  up  ideals  of 
what  industry  can  be  expected  to  do  for  them  and  gathering 
the  facts  which  may  make  the  realization  of  these  ideals 
possible.  M.  B.  B. 


iry  for  a  woman  competent  to  head  such  a  bureau. 

More    and    more    the    women's    organizations    through- 
ut   the    states   are    pushing   these    laws   and    trying,    some- 
imes  successfully  and  sometimes  unsuccessfully,  to  establish 
ertain  standards  in  legislation.     Whether  they  succeed  or 
ot  in  getting  their  special  laws  passed,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
he  educational  value  of  their  work.     Those  who  back  the 
are  well  aware  of  this  fact.     Year  after  year  they  in- 
roduce  their  bills,  with  little  hope  of  their  becoming  law, 
tuse  they  know  that  no  law  can  be  successfully  enacted 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  boards  seem  able  to  estimate  the  time  it 
will  take  a  child  of  a  given  age  to  assimilate  an  idea  of  a  given 
magnitude — there  are  so  many  days  allowed  in  the  curriculum 
for  fractions — for  the  geography  of  Africa — but  no  such  sched- 
ules have  been   formulated  for  the   time  it  takes  an   average 
adult  legislator  to  assimilate  an  idea.     Again  and  again  laws 
— and   pretty   good   laws   too — come   before   our  law   makers. 
Again   and   again  they   go  over   the  lessons  implied   in  them ; 
again   and  again  they   fail  to  learn!     In   his   message  to   the 
legislature,  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  presents  the  same 
lessons  which  the  Assembly  has  struggled  with  in  vain  during 
previous   sessions.     Like   a   wise    schoolmaster,    he   points   out 
what  has  been   done;   how   the   Labor   Department   has   been 
built    up;    how    the    Industrial    Safety    Campaign    has    been 
launched;  and  the  operation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws  speeded  up.     And  then  he  holds  again  before  the  legis- 
lature  the  lessons   they   have   failed   in   before — that  the   first 
two  weeks  after  an  industrial  accident,   for  which  at  present 
no  compensation  is  allowed,  may  be  the  time  when  it  is  needed 
most;   that  $8.65   will  not  support  a   widow  for  a   week  nor 
$7.21  a  dependent  mother;  that  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests 
of  society  that  women  and  minors  be  permitted  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  for  a  wage  less  than  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  health,  and  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  life.     How  far  in  the  difficult  study  of  fram- 
ing laws  for  the   benefit  of  people  who  work  will  the   New 
York    Legislature    get    in    this    session?     Would    home    study 
classes,  each  man  in  his  own  community,  help  at  all? 
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The  Color  of  a  Great  City 

"I  was  given  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  my  stay  here 
to  wandering  .  .  .  The  thing  that  interested  me  then 
as  now  about  New  York  .  .  .  was  the  sharp,  and  at 
the  same  time  immense,  contrast  it  showed  between 
the  dull  and  the  shrewd,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant  .  .  .  ." 

From  The  Color  of  a  Great  City,  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  illustrated 
by  C.  B.  Falls.  Boni  and  Liveright.  287  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 
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A  Pattern  of  Peace  ? 


THE    Nobel  committee  has  decided,  so  word  comes 
from  Christiania,  to  award  no  peace  prize  this 
year.  There  is  no  Wilson,  no  Roosevelt  to  speak  a 
flaming  word  for  peace.     It  has  now  become  the 
-.  not  of  prophets,  but  of  organizations  and  American 
ors  (cf.  Mr.  Bok).  As  peace  efforts  have  become  demo- 
d  they  have  lost  in  clarity.  The  general  effect  is  similar 
the  confusion  and  excitement  ot  an  old-fashioned  three- 
circus. 

ut  reading  even  a  chance  series  of  books  such  as  those 
here  is  encouraging  in  that  it  does  reveal  a  pattern  in 
Tent  thinking — not  a  picture  of  a  world  without  war, 
of  a  world  at  peace  where  there  is  energy  and  desire  to 
rk  for  real  civilization  and  human  improvement.  The 
rid  faced  such  an  opportunity  in  1914  and  preferred 
waste  millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  treasure.  But  the 
jiy  pieces  that  go  to  make  the  whole  of  human  knowledge, 
itering  in  what  we  call  the  sciences  of  economics,  educa- 
i,  and  psychology  and  touching  the  intricate  detailed 
ties  of  daily  living  in  various  nations,  still  offer  them- 
for  synthesis. 

e  Americans  are  inclined  to  think  of  European  con- 
as  chargeable  simply  and  directly  to  Machiavellian 
lats.  Yet  certain  definite  trends,  broader  than  indi- 
ual  influences,  have  been  in  evidence  during  the  last 
ty-five  years  and  are  now  running  themselves  to  the 
ter  end.  Any  two  or  three  of  these  books  together  would 
re  the  reader  a  good  minimum  background  for  the  recogni- 
n  of  these  trends  and  so  for  the  formation  of  opinion  on 
iditions  and  events  in  Europe  today  out  of  which  might 
some  conception  of  our  possible  relationship  with  Eu- 
No  single  clue — either  economic,  psychological,  or 
ucational — is  sufficient.  Modern  war  requires  all  the 
riety  of  human  effort;  combating  it  requires  the  same 
lazing  variety.  \Ve  need  not  despair  because  of  the  great 
inber  of  peace  plans ;  we  may  take  heart  from  them  and 
\  must  take  thought. 

To  be  frank  without  being  cynical  and  to  be  able  to  strike 
|  optimistic  note  in  concluding  a  6oopage  review  of  Eu- 
ipe's  turnings  and  twistings  since  1918  are  accomplishments 
i  themselves.     But  it  is  difficult  to  read  Mr.  Gibbon's  Eu- 
since  1918  and  not  leave  it  in  a  cynical  frame  of  mind. 
Vhen  there  is  a  bone,  one  dog  less  does  not  mean  the  end 
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Y    OF    INTERNATIONAL    GOVERNMENT,    bt   Jessie    Wallace 
T.    Y.    CroatU    Co.     401     pp.     Price    $2.75    postpaid    of    The 
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of  the  fight,"  is  apt  to  stick  in  the  mind.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  according  to  the  author,  wrote  into  a  covenant 
among  nations  unbridled  greed  and  revenge.  He  quotes  the 
late  Senator  Knox,  "As  it  is,  the  treaty  indicts  those  who 
drew  it  up.  It  is  a  crime  against  civilization."  Yet  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  only  the  natural  culmination  of  na- 
tional policies  for  almost  a  century:  an  ordinary  secret  treaty 
sanctified.  In  1917  we  were  praising  France  and  now  we 
are  blaming  her.  But  France  is  only  playing  openly  and 
with  Gallic  logic  a  game  that  all  Europe  has  been  playing 
for  the  past  hundred  years.  England  and  France,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons writes,  were  in  accord  until  the  beginning  of  1921, 
when  England  shifted  from  a  political  to  an  economic  atti- 
tude toward  the  reparations  problem.  England's  fear  had 
become  an  economic  one.  France's  remained  a  political  one. 
The  League  of  Nations,  Mr.  Gibbons  believes,  should  find 
its  principal  work  in  this  field  of  international  economics. 
The  great  causes  of  war  in  our  generation  are  "inequality 
in  trade,  colonization,  and  investment  opportunities."  When 
the  League  of  Nations  or  some  similar  body,  he  believes,  is 
prepared  to  discuss  such  subjects  and  establish  an  adequate 
settlement  the  causes  of  war  will  have  disappeared. 

It  is  no  longer  true  that  books  giving  detailed  political 
information  are  necessarily  dull.  E.  Alexander  Powell's 
latest  book,  The  Struggle  for  Power  in  Moslem  Asia,  is  a 
political  Arabian  Night's  Entertainment  with  empires  as 
stakes  and  nations  as  players,  from  Asia  Minor,  the  cross 
roads  of  three  continents,  to  Bagdad ;  from  Jerusalem  to 
Mecca  and  to  Hadramaut,  the  land  of  incense  whence  came 
Balkis,  Queen  of  Sheba;  from  Mocha  (how  many  readers 
know  where  it  is?)  across  the  land  of  the  Wahabi,  the 
fanatic  Puritans  of  the  Moslem  world,  to  the  Peacock 
Throne  of  Persia.  "Persia,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  has 
been  the  breakwater  of  the  West,  upon  which  the  successive 
waves  of  nomadic  emigration,  rolling  westward  out  of  Asia, 
have  dashed  themselves  all  down  the  centuries."  Now  the 
successive  waves  of  empire  builders  out  of  the  industrial 
West  are  dashing  against  this  same  breakwater.  Asia  Minor 
is  being  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  this  modern  invasion. 
German  hopes  crumbled  with  the  fortunes  of  war.  The 
Allied  armies  have  left  Constantinople,  the  Greeks  have  been 
driven  out  of  Smyrna,  the  French  have  returned  Cilicia  to 
the  Turk  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  leave  Syria. 
the  British  are  finding  Mesopotamia  a  heavy  burden  and 
have  withdrawn  from  their  sphere  of  influence  in  Persia. 
Russian  plans  were  swept  away  by  their  own  revolution. 

Mr.  Powell's  account  is  both  fascinating  and  instructive. 
He  presents  facts  which  may  well  temper  our  knowledge 
of  international  relations,  but  at  best  his  book  is  but  one 
man's  view.  It  might  be  well,  in  case  Americans  are  tempted 
to  adopt  a  better-than-thou  attitude  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
for  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  practice  of  the  "open  door"  policy 
in  the  Mesopotamian  affair  and  America's  own  plea  for  oil. 

A  Study  of  International  Government  and  The  League 
of  Nations  Today  fit  together.  One  is  a  student's  impartial 
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survey  of  past  experiments  and  the  other  "has  been  shaped 
from  the  flux  of  day-to-day  politics."  Dr.  Hughan  has  taken 
her  material  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  records  of  the 
past.  Mr.  Williams  has  avoided  books  and  has  studied  the 
.actual  work  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  material  published 
by  the  Information  Section  of  the  League  Secretariat,  and 
conditions  in  Europe  at  first  hand.  He  believes  in  the 
League,  not  as  a  finished  product,  but  as  an  imperfect  or- 
ganization that  will  gain  loyalty  from  peoples  as  they  work 
with  it.  Dr.  Hughan  makes  no  plea  for  or  against  the 
present  League,  but  traces  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  inter- 
national government.  In  the  last  chapter,  The  Task  Before 
Us,  she  states  her  belief  that  the  basic  problems  of  inter- 
national government  lie  in  the  field  of  social  psychology.  In 
•our  attitude  toward  the  particular  question  of  war  there 
must  be  a  transformation  of  international  ethics  and  the 
force  upon  which  we  must  rely  is  that  of  education  in  the 
wider  sense.  This  ethical  approach  she  shares  with  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Irwin.  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  think 
we  must  look  to  a  general  change  of  mood.  Just  as  we 
no  longer  fight  religious  wars,  patriotism  too  must  be  hu- 
manized and  civilized.  This  "evolution  of  patriotism  has 
very  largely  occurred  as  regards  to  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  still  more  so  as  regards 
the  relations  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark." 

Christ  or  Mars  by  Will  Irwin  is,  in  the  jacket  writer's 
terminology,  a  "challenge."  "It  can  be  done"  is  the  repeated 
phrase.  Mr.  Irwin  places  the  responsibility  for  the  future 
;in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  at  least  as  far  as  war  is  con- 
•  cerned.  "She  (the  Church)  has  taught  her  young  sons  and 
daughters  that  good  citizenship  is  a  Christian  duty;  she 
must  teach  them  now  that  perfect  citizenship  implies  toler- 
ance, that  suspicion  and  generalized  hatred  are  part  of  the 
old  Adam  in  man." 

INTO  the  pattern  fit  smaller  pieces,  nation  by  nation : 
unemployment  in  England,  reparations  in  Germany, 
Fascism  in  Italy.  We  see  how  after  the  World  War  the 
lack  of  knowledge  or  consideration  for  international  eco- 
nomics, education  and  human  psychology  leaves  the  old 
•irritations  festering  in  each  country.  Mr.  Beals  in  Rome 
or  Death  traces  the  growth  of  Fascism  from  the  roving 
bands  of  discharged  soldiers  attacking  German  and  Slav 
schools  and  churches  in  the  annexed  territory  to  the  rise  of 
a  political  group.  Has  Fascism  become  a  revolt  against  the 
imperialism  of  England  and  France  in  the  Mediterranean? 
Its  slogan  is  "The  'Mediterranean  to  the  Mediterranean 
peoples."  As  one  reads  this  book,  two  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Gibbons  come  to  mind :  "Italy  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  outside  world  in  which  Germany  and  Japan 
•stand";  "There  would  have 'been  no  World  War  had  not 
Germany  felt  herself  deprived  of  'her  place  in  the  sun."  ' 
Italy,  a  Mediterranean  power,  is  bottled  up  with  England 
:at  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  and  squeezed  tightly  behind  her 
own  land  frontiers  by  the  colonial  acquisitions  in  the  Medi- 
terranean of  France  and  England.  Both  the  speeches  of 
Mussolini  and  the  writings  of  men  like  D'Annunzio  indicate 
plainly  that  Italy  wants  more  than  what  France  and  Eng- 
land leave  and  in  Fascism  she  is  entering  into  her  new  faith 
in  the  "right  of  the  strong;"  Where  is  this  part  mystical, 
part  sun-worship  Fascism  going  to  lead  her?  Mr.  Beals 
points  out  that  the  center  of  world  exploitation  today  is  the 
"Orient.  The  Mediterranean  is  regaining  its  old  commercial 


importance  and  Italy  is  the  key  country.  For  Italy  it  v 
be  a  tremendous  economic  advantage  to  be  rid  of  the  hai 
ing  restraints  exercised  by  England  and  France.  Is 
as  represented  by  Fascism  Italy's  only  way  of  expan 
It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  Italy  that  in  the 
hopeful  meetings  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  N; 
brought  forward  a  suggestion  for  some  kind  of  internal 
control  of  raw  materials.  The  small  nations  were  ba 
it,  but  the  great  powers  gave  it  scant  consideration.  Is 
Beals  right  in  his  guess  as  to  the  wider  meaning  of  Fas< 
In  view  of  our  experience  in  1914,  we  certainly  ha\ 
right  to  ignore  any  warning. 

Germany's  Capacity  to  Pay  is  a  study  of  the  repan 
problem  by  Harold  G.   Moulton  and  Constantine  E. 
Guire  of  the  Institute  of   Economics  at  Washington 
Germany  all  deceit  and  revenge  and  France  all  sacrifici 
martyrdom  or  vice  versa  ?    Unless  we  wish  to  be  ruled 
cliche — Germany's  guilt,   France's  greed,   British  perfi 
we  must  have  an  economic  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
publication  of  the  Institute  of  Economics  is  of  great 
because  it  gives  just  this  without  bias. 

G.  D.  H.  Cole's  Out  of  Work  is  a  short  and  clear  an 
of  the  unemployment  situation  and  its  international  im] 
tions  in  England  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Guild  Soci 
The  present  depression  he  traces  mainly  to  two  sets  of  ca 
"first  the  effects  of  the  war  and  the  unjust  and  outra| 
peace  settlement;  and  secondly  the  effects  of  capitalis 
cumulation  and  the  mal-distribution  of  income  in  the 
munity."  The  Labour  Party's  Aims,  by  Seven  M«mbe 
the  Labour  Party,  is  a  reexamination  of  aims  and  prim 
of  a  socialist  commonwealth.  In  view  of  the  fact  tha 
Labour  Party  is  sitting  on  the  Opposition  benches  ir 
British  Parliament  and  may  be  called  to  administer  the 
ernment  before  this  review  is  published,  this  is  no  long 
be  dismissed  as  a  Utopian  dream.  The  anonymous  au 
are  not  contented  with  "back  to  Marx"  or  "back  to  Fa 
ism."  They  look  at  the  future  in  the  light  of  condi 
today,  and  their  stand  is  to  be  reckoned  with  not  on 
home  but  in  relation  to  imperial  policy  and  England's 
in  Europe. 

There  is  discouragement  aplenty  in  these  scatterec 
counts  of  Europe  today:  in  the  meanness  of  the  foro 
work,  in  the  ironic  contrast  between  programs  for  a  pea 
world  and  actual  rivalries  and  bitternesses.  Yet  as 
picture  rounds  itself  out  one  can  see  with  almost  his 
clearness,  behind  the  welter,  the  progressive  forces  of  civi 
tion  working  toward  a  rational  organization  of  society. 

ALPHA  Bu 

A  Street-Map  of  Social  We 

WHAT  IS  PROFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK?  by  L.  A.  Halbert. 
Used  by  the  author,  Kansas  City,   Mo.      149  pp.     Price  $1.50  fostp. 
The  Surtey. 

SO  recent  is  the  emergence  of  a  group  consciousnes 
the  part  of  those  who  call  themselves  professional  s 
workers  that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  literature  of  s 
work  as  a  unit  phenomenon  is  still  scanty.  So  long  as  all  s 
work  was  roughly  equivalent  to  what  is  now  know 
family  case  work,  or  to  "charities  and  corrections,"  War 
American  Charities  and  its  successors  served  well  en 
the  purpose  of  interpreting  this  phenomenon  to  its  ] 
titioners  and  to  the  public,  and  on  the  side  of  popular  ui 
standing  these  texts  were  reinforced  in  charming  fas 
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such  books  as   How  the  Other  Half  Lives.     But  since 
dal  work  has  come  to  mean  a  huge  and  heterogeneous 
mily  of  more  or  less  related  efforts  for  the  betterment  of 
sorts  of  folks  and  groups  of  folks,  it  has  become  increas- 
ly  difficult  either  to  provide  the  young  worker  with  a 
nthesis  which  would  guide   his  or  her  personal  thinking 
d   put   the   individual  job   into    relation   with   the   whole 
jvement,  or  to  interpret  the  phenomenon  for  the  outside 
jo  sees  policewomen,   Salvation   Army  lassies  and   scout- 
going  about  their  several  jobs,  reads  pathetic  cases 
the  newspaper,  buys  a  Christmas  seal  if  it  is  shoved  under 
»  nose,  and  has  no  idea  in  the  world  what  it  is  all  about. 
Mr.    Halbert  has  tackled  a  hard  job  that  needed   to  be 
>ne.     It  is  no  light  task  to  answer  the  question  What  is 
-ofessional  Social  Work?     The  little  book  which  he  has 
oduced,   and  which   has   already   found   its  way  to  many 
cial  workers'  bookshelves,  is  an  interesting  attempt  at  an 
swer.     It   is,   of  course,  far   from  a  final   answer — even 
the  light  of  social  work  as  we  knew  it  today.     In  range 
subject-matter  it  sets  a  new  standard  for  handbooks  of 
rial  work:  its  categories — family,  medical,  economic,  psy- 
iatric,  correctional  and   spiritual  social  work,   and   social 
>rk    for    art — are    ingeniously    designed    to    cover    much 
>re  completely  than  has  been  done  before  the  diverse  forms 
professional  effort  now  in  existence.     In  developing  the 
and   scope  of   each  of   these   kinds  of   social   work 
[r.  Halbert  has  naturally  been  handicapped  by  the  modest 
allowance  of  a  working   handbook,   but  only   in  the 
tion  on  psychiatric  social  work  has  this  brevity  of  treat- 
tnt  been   coupled   with  a   serious  error  of  interpretation. 
e  should  not  have   made   it    appear   that   psychiatry   was 
ncerned   primarily  with   intellectual  equipment   and   pro- 
sses. 

The  attempt  here  is  not  to  dig  under  the  surface  to  so- 
)logical  or  psychological  bedrock,  but  rather  to  draw  a 
ugh  sketch  of  social  work  as  it  is  today  (with  a  hint  or 
to  of  ways  in  which  it  may  develop  tomorrow)  so  that 
|c  pieces  of  the  puzzle-picture  may  be  fitted  together. 
[r.  Halbert  has  made  a  street-map  of  the  community  of 
Fort  in  which  social  workers  find  themselves.  Some  of  the 
:ts  will  be  straightened  out  and  widened  when  a  master- 
icr  happens  along,  but  in  the  meantime  a  standard  guide 
a  handy  thing  to  have  in  one's  pocket. 

G.  S. 

T.   B. 

BERCULOSIS   WORKER,   by  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  Pk.D.     Williams 
tna    H'iltiits  Co.      314   ft-     Price    $3-30  postpaid   of   fke  Si. 

I  T7  HAT  Social  Diagnosis  did  for  social  case  work  and 
The  Settlement  Horizon  for  the  settlements  The 
uberculosis  Worker  accomplishes  for  the  outstanding  part 
the  health  movement.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  one  of  the  few 
ho  has  helped  to  guide  the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade  from 
k  early  beginnings  less  than  twenty  years  ago  through 
amazing  growth  to  the  present.  His  book,  the  fruition 
'  that  experience,  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  the 
dealing  with  methods  of  tuberculosis  work  and  the 
cond  with  programs.  Its  primary  aim  is  the  discussion 
technique  and  not  of  tuberculosis  as  a  disease.  The 
nitrol  of  the  white 'plague  is  presented  as  a  local  community 
tiblem;  this  has  served  to  give  concreteness  and  point  to 
arly  even-  chapter. 


In  some  respects  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  reach  of  the 
book  may  be  restricted  by  its  title.  There  are  eight  or 
ten  chapters  which  should  prove  of  keen  interest  to  social 
workers  generally,  such  as  those  dealing  with  newspaper  pub- 
licity, the  spoken  word  and  survey  and  statistical  methods. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Jacobs  will  reprint  these  chapters 
in  compact  form  under  a  more  intriguing  title.  Other 
chapters  are  of  special  interest  to  the  public  health  worker. 
Those  outlining  tuberculosis  programs  for  rural  and  urban 
communities  and  for  states  are  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  in  the  book.  The  general  presentation  is  simple, 
trenchant  and  vigorous.  The  format  is  a  little  cumber- 
some; aside  from  that  the  book  is  a  model  in  make-up. 

Of  general  interest  is  the  attitude  of  the  tuberculosis 
worker  towards  financial  federations,  as  Mr.  Jacobs  sets 
it  forth.  With  their  unique  methods  of  raising  funds 
through  the  Christmas  seal  tuberculosis  associations  are  in 
a  better  position  to  bargain  than  are  most  social  agencies. 
While  stating  that  the  national  organization  is  not  opposed 
to  community  chests  as  such,  Dr.  Jacobs  enumerates  three 
conditions  which  should  guide  a  local  society  in  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  a  federation:  preservation  of  the 
Christmas  seal  idea,  proper  recognition  for  the  claims  of 
the  state  and  national  associations,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
work  of  the  local  organizations. 

Mr.  Jacobs  points  out  the  desirability  of  an  amalgamation 
of  various  national  health  organizations.  He  predicts,  how- 
ever, that  when  such  a  merger  comes  the  educational  em- 
phasis will  have  to  be  placed  on  concrete  objectives  such 
as  cancer-control  and  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 
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MANUAL  OF  INFORMATION  ON  CITY  PLANNING  AXD  ZON- 
ING, by  Theodora  KimbaU.  Harvard  University  Press.  188  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

TOWNS  AND  TOWN  PLANNING,  ANCIENT  AXD  MODERN,  fry 
T.  H.  Hushes  and  E.  A.  C.  Lamborn.  Oxford  University  Press.  156 
pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  S*- 

HERE  are  the  bones  and  flesh  of  the  city  -planning  idea.  At 
one  extreme,  Miss  Kimball's  highly  useful  bibliography  with 
its  2000  references.  At  the  other,  a  charming,  genial  book 
which  takes  its  key  from  the  remark  of  the  authors  in  their 
preface  that  ''men,  and  books,  need  warmth  as  well  as  light." 
Miss  Kimball,  of  course,  has  long  since  done  pioneer  service 
in  listing  and  classifying  source  material  in  this  field.  The 
present  volume,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  carries  on  to  a  new  pitch  of 
achievement  the  work  begun  with  her  first  list  in  1915.  Beside 
a  generous  bibliography  ranging  over  regional,  rural  and  na- 
tional planning  as  well  as  the  older  divisions  of  the  field,  she 
has  provided  a  terse  summary  of  the  problem  and  several 
satfllite  lists  which  will  be  of  special  service  to  the  every-day 
reader  and  student — lists,  for  example,  of  selected  references 
for  a  city-planning  commission,  of  periodicals  carrying  matter 
relating  to  these  topics,  and  of  typical  American  city-plan 
reports.  Obviously  the  bibliography  does  not  attempt  to  be 
exhaustive:  only  the  briefest  mention  is  made  of  the  literature 
in  foreign  languages.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  layman  to 
follow  Miss  Kimball  in  her  assignment  of  references  to  one 
classification  rather  than  another,  but  a  generous  subject  index 
is  provided.  The  book  from  Oxford  is  made  for  people  who 
would  shy  off  violently  at  a  bibliography,  and  by  people  who 
very  evidently  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  making.  Handsomely 
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printed  and  lavishly  illustrated,  it  presents  a  resume  of  town- 
planning  history  and  an  outline  of  present  practice,  both  quite 
free  of  technical  details  or  terminology.  It  stresses,  naturally, 
the  "city  beautiful"  aspect  of  planning,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  sober  and  utilitarian  considerations.  It  is  sufficiently 
debonair  to  turn  now  and  then  to  De  la  Mare  and  other 
poets;  it  is  sufficiently  graphic  to  fascinate  the  map-minded 
reader. 

ADOLESCENT  INTERESTS,  A  STUDY  OF  THE  SEXUAL  IN- 
TERESTS AND  KNOWLEDGE  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN,  by  F  I. 
Davenport,  Ph.D.  Archives  of  Psychology  No.  66.  G.  E.  Stechert  and 
Co.  62  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  DATA  of  which  the  study  is  made  consists  of  880 
spontaneous  questions  asked  in  writing  by  a  group  of  150  young 
women  students,  17  to  23  years  of  age,  in  a  city  training  school 
for  teachers,  prior  to  a  course  in  sex  instruction  which  they 
had  requested.  The  questions  covered  such  a  variety  of  as- 
pects of  sex  interest  as  the  structure  and  function  of  sex  organs 
of  both  sexes,  venereal  diseases,  prostitution,  menstruation,  and 
kindred  topics.  They  were  classified  and  studied  with  a  view 
to  finding,  if  possible,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  knowledge, 
and  on  what  particular  aspects  of  that  knowledge  their  minds 
dwelt.  Many  conclusions  are  drawn,  such  as:  that  the  ques- 
tions reveal  an  unfortunate  degree  of  ignorance  in  regard  to 
elementary  facts  of  sex  physiology ;  that  the  interest  shown  in 
child  production  was  markedly  negative  in  trend,  there  being 
nearly  as  many  questions  on  prevention  of  child-bearing  as  on 
all  other  phases  of  child-bearing  combined;  and  that  the  interest 
revealed  was  largely  on  the  childhood  level  of  curiosity  which 
had  remained  unsatisfied  and  had  come  to  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  sexual  attention  of  the  questioners.  There  was 
revealed  a  smaller  amount  of  positive  interest  in  marriage 
either  as  it>  actually  exists  or  as  an  ideal,  but  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  consider  marriage  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  hy- 
giene, and  of  being  free  from  venereal  disease.  All  this  is  taken 
at  random  by  the  reviewer  from  a  much  larger  group  of  con- 
clusions, all  interesting  and  important.  The  author  seems  to 
show  some  concern  that  the  sexual  interests,  as  revealed  by  the 
questions,  were  directed  mainly  toward  primary  sex  feelings  and 
manifestations,  and  to  a  much  smaller  degree  toward  interests 
of  love,  marriage,  and  motherhood.  But  it  would  seem  the 
most  natural  thing  to  expect  the  girls  to  ask  questions  about 
those  matters  on  which  a  certain  social  taboo  has  prevented 
their  getting  exact  information.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ques- 
tions of  courtship  or  of  child  welfare  and  kindred  topics  they 
would  feel  perfectly  able  to  answer  for  themselves  without 
help.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  such  studies  should  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  educators,  social  workers,  and  parents  who 
ought  to  have  a  far  clearer  idea  than  they  have  at  present  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  sex  imagination  of  young  people  in  their 
charge.  For  this  reason  (if  it  is  not  discourteous  to  make  an 
adverse  criticism  of  so  excellent  an  investigation)  the  reviewer 
would  suggest  that  the  writer  might  have  spent  somewhat  more 
care  in  the  clear  presentation  of  the  results. 

ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WF.MBRIDGE 

FREEDOM  AND  THE  COLLEGE,  by  Alexander  Meiklejohn.  The 
Century  Co.  231  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HERE  IS  a  collection  of  essays  dedicated  to  them  that  "Goon 
on  Pilgrimages"  and  introduced  by  their  author  as  "attempts  to 
define  the  teaching  and  the  learning  of  Freedom."  Nine  speeches 
and  papers,  the  earliest  of  which  is  his  inaugural  address  de- 
livered at  Amherst  eleven  years  ago,  are  included  in  the  book, 
which,  although  its  forcefully  thought  and  expressed  material 
is  new  only  in  book-form,  has  been  eagerly  awaited  by  a  hungry 
minority  of  students  and  educators,  who  find  in  it  encourage- 
ment on  the  pilgrimages  they  have  undertaken.  In  the  first 
essay,  To  Whom  Are  We  Responsible,  Mr.  Meiklejohn  states 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  absolute  truth  of  which  we  have 
as  yet  only  a  fragmentary  knowledge.  He  contends  that  the 
scholar  and  teacher  must  be  judged  principally  by  his  relation 
to  this  truth.  And  this  expression  of  belief  in  a  unified  external 
truth  with  wihich  the  book  opens  is  the  center  from  which  the 
other  essays,  although  all  less  abstruse,  seem  to  radiate.  His 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  which  follows  is  simply  a  call  to  the 
class  of  1923  to  face  the  truth  and  live.  He  says:  "I  have 


no  fear  of  your  discouragement  at  what  I  have  said.  You  di 
not  dread  the  unending  road.  What  I  do  fear  for  you  is  jui 
that  lethargy  of  spirit  that  cuts  man's  life  in  two,  that  lets  OH 
double  nature  fall  apart."  So  throughout  the  book,  if  he  dis 
cusses  professionalism  in  college  athletics  or  the  development  t 
come  in  the  next  hundred  years,  or  the  essentially  intellectui 
quality  necessary  to  a  liberal  college,  even  when  he  speaks  < 
city  improvements  or  praises  a  beloved  leader,  it  is  as  thoug 
he  shouted,  "Know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  yo 
free."  But  he  does  not  dogmatize  about  that  truth,  or  eve 
pretend  to  have  found  it.  The  changes  in  college  curricului 
and  organization  which  he  advocates  are  interestingly  stated  i 
his  last  essay.  However,  he  does  not  seem  to  regard  them  i 
at  all  an  ultimate  pronouncement— as  ends  in  themselves — b» 
simply  as  the  best  means  he  can  devise  to  equip  his  students  1 
search  actively  themselves  for  the  truth.  And  from  this  chan 
pionship  of  a  common  impersonal  cause  the  book  derives  i' 
quality  of  high  pilgrimage.  J.  A.  P. 

SOME  NEWSPAPERS  AND  NEWSPAPER  MEN,  by  Oswald  Can 
son  yillard.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  345  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Tl 
Survey. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  THE  HISTORIAN,  by  Lucy  Maynard  Si 
man.  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch.  566  pp.  frice  $7. 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MR.  VILLARD  shares  passionately  in  the  fortunes  of  tl 
American  press,  and  his  trenchant  portraits  of  newspapers  an 
newspapermen  reveal  not  only  the  personalities  of  his  subjec 
but  his  own.  The  newspaper  is  for  him  either  a  protagoni 
or  an  antagonist  in  the  struggle  for  moral  progress  into  whic 
he  has  thrown  himself.  He  is  both  sharp-tongued  and  poi 
tifical:  "As  a  teacher  of  race  hatred  the  New  York  Times 
unsurpassed  ..."  "...  the  narrow  and  mean-spirited  Tribun 
— which  is  a  sort  of  decayed  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  amor 
dailies,  without  such  abilities  as  he  possesses."  "The  trul 
is  that,  if  the  Bennetts,  father  and  son,  were  short  of  son 
of  the  ordinary  moralities,  they  were  the  most  remarkab 
news  men  this  country  has  ever  produced."  Were  he  le 
positive  he  might  be  a  shade  more  convincing, .  but  he  wou 
also  be  less  provocative,  and  it  is  for  its  highly  provocatii 
criticism  of  the  contemporary  press  that  the  book  deserv 
wide  reading.  Very  different  in  scope  and  temper  is  Pri 
fessor  Salmon's  bulky  treatise.  She  has  already  pioneen 
with  distinction  at  Vassar  in  the  use  of  newspaper  files  as  ; 
adjunct  to  the  college  study  of  history.  Here  she  devotes  tl 
painstaking  agglutinative  technique  of  the  historian  to  cai 
vassing  the  strength  and  weakness  of  newspapers  as  historic 
source  material.  In  the  process  she  looks  at  the  newspap< 
from  all  the  familiar  and  some  unfamiliar  points  of  view,  i 
that  she  succeeds  in  giving  this  every-day  institution  a  frei 
and  full-rounded  aspect.  And  she  has  assembled  an  amazii 
amount  of  newspaper  lore.  As  to  her  own  reaction  to  tl 
sort  of  issue  that  fascinates  Mr.  Villard,  it  may  be  fair 
quote  a  single  sentence:  "These...  conditions  are  noted 
suggest  that  the  press  shares  with  every  other  known  hum! 
activity,  collective  or  individual,  the  restraints  inherent  in  hum; 
society,  and  probably  to  no  greater  or  less  a  degree."  If  tl 
historian  of  the  future,  as  he  thumbs  down  the  faded  colum: 
of  the  papers  of  1924,  keeps  one  ear  open  for  Professor  Si 
mon's  scholarly  generalization  and  the  other  for  Mr.  Villard 
biting  analysis,  he  won't  go  far  wrong.  G.  S. 

FOLK     FESTIVALS     AND     THE     FOREIGN     COMMUNITY, 
Dorothy    Gladys    Spicer.      The    Womans    Press.      152    pp     Price    $1. 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TO  THOSE  to  whom  folk  festival  may  imply  a  form 
pageant,  this  modest  book  will  open  the  door  of  a  new  ai 
delightful  entertainment,  just  as  it  will  open  many  doors  to  t3 
understanding  of  our  foreign  guests  to  whom  we  are  too  oft 
lacking  in  hospitality.  "The  folk  festival,"  says  the  author,  ' 
a  key  to  the  heart  of  the  foreigner.  ...  It  not  only  teaches  tl 
younger  generation  of  American  birth  a  love  and  respect  fi 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  parents,  but  develops  an  a 
preciation  and  knowledge  of  the  essential  qualities  in  the  ai 
music  and  poetry  from  other  lands."  The  first  half  of  t! 
book  is  a  delightful  introduction  to  the  very  real  and  colorf 
person  who  dwells  behind  the  confused  and  lonesome  mask 
the  foreign  immigrant.  The  second  half  supplies  in  w< 
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out    detail    the    technique    of    the    production    of    folk 

•    and  includes  four  seasonal  festivals  that  may  be  given 

.  ountry.     It  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  workers  in 

:ign  communities,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  also  to  re- 

ition  workers  in  American  schools  and  summer  camps  who 

through  such  festivals  bring  a  richer  culture  to  small  one 

dred  per  centers.    Not  of  least  importance  is  the  full  biblio- 

f  sources  for  folk  costumes,  dances,  songs  and  custom. 

C.  D. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLITICS  OF  TOKYO,  by  Ckarlet 
XacmUlom  Co.     187  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of   Tkt 

IONG   THE  ASSETS   of  Tokyo   before   the   earthquake 

a  newly  organized  Institute  for  Municipal  Research  and 

roup  of  well  informed  municipal  administrators  keenly  alert 

any  help  they  could  get  in  dealing  with  the  city's  confused 

tical  organization  and  sadh"  under-developed  facilities.     At 

-ation  of  Viscount  Goto,  then  mayor,  Professor  Beard 

e  winter  and   spring  of   1922-23   there,   surveying   the 


government  of  Tokyo  and  cooperating  in  an  efiort  to  broadcast 
better  municipal  thinking.  The  result  of  the  survey  is  a  brief, 
simple,  plain-speaking  handbook  which  presents  the  city's 
outstanding  problems  in  the  light  of  American  and  European 
experience — particularly  in  relation  to  the  standards  worked 
out  by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research — and 
makes  some  well-considered  suggestions  as  to  betterment. 
Though  its  publication  was  suspended  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  there  proved  to  be  an  insistent  demand  from  Tokyo 
for  copies,  and  it  was  therefore  issued  while  Professor  Beard 
was  again  in  Japan  at  Goto's  invitation  to  give  more  im- 
mediate aid  in  the  task  of  reconstruction.  As  an  educational 
tool  now  being  used  to  further  the  intelligent  reconstruction 
of  the  city's  life  it  is  a  notable  addition  to  municipal  literature; 
but  aside  from  that  it  bears  so  directly  on  underlying  problems 
in  all  great  cities  that  it  will  be  of  wide  interest  here  too. 
More  than  one  American  mayor  and  constable  would  read  with 
profit  the  two  or  three  pages  which  are  devoted  to  a  tem- 
perate discussion  of  the  role  of  the  police  in  controlling  public 
expression  of  opinion.  G.  S. 
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ship  in  five  of  the  social  welfare  commissions  or  corn- 
tees  of  the  League,  in  one  on  economic  reconstruction, 
in  one  (Aaland  Islands)  which  averted  a  war.  American 
men  serve  as  expert  Assessors  upon  the  Opium  and  Traffic 
Women  Commissions. 

'wo  philanthropic   agencies  in  the   United  States   have  be- 
•en  them  pledged  more  than  §400,000  to  support  either  the 
k  of  the  Epidemics  Commission  or  the  League  inquiry  into 
ditions   of   the   traffic   in   women  and    children. 

How  can  increasing  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  organized  world 
be  secured? 

"he  United  States  being  already  so  far  committed  to  united 
with  League-agencies  for  the  common  social  welfare, 
of   which    have    some    bearing    upon    the    preservation    of 
Id  peace,  the  question  before  us  may  take  this  form: 
[ow  can  increasing  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
the  organized  world  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  security 
-ed,  in   forms  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
es   and   hopefully  practicable? 

The  United  States  can  extend  its  present 
cooperation  with  the  League's  social  wel- 
fare activities 

Without  any  change  in  its  present  policy,  already  described, 
rd  States  Government  could,  first,  show  its  willingness 
ooperate  similarly  with  the  other  humane  and  reconstructive 
ides  of  the  League.  To  four  of  these  agencies  that  Gov- 
nent  had  already  sent  delegates  with  advisory  powers.  It 
d  as  properly  accept  invitations  to  accredit  members  with 
powers  to  each  one  of  the  other  welfare  commissions. 
as  already  received  invitations  from  two  of  the  latter. 

secondly,  immediately  practicable  to  extend  the   same 

iid  of  cooperation,  whenever  asked  to  do  it,  so  as  to  include 

.tion   in    the    work    of   the  commissions    and    technical 

rmnittees   of   the    Labor   Organization.     The   record    shows 

n  cooperation  is  already  begun. 

[The  single  common  purpose  of  all  these  committees  is  the 
lection  and  study  of  information,  on  which  may  be  based 
Jsequent  recommendations  for  national  legislation. 
All  conventions  and  resolutions,  recommended  by  the  first 
ree  congresses  of  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
re  already  been  laid  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 


and,  without  objection,  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 
No  different  procedure  would  have  been  followed  if  the  United 
States  were  a  member  of  the  Labor  Organization  of  the 
League. 

An  immediate  step  is  adherence  to  the  Per- 
manent Court 

A  third  immediately  practicable  step  is  the  Senate's  approval 
of  the  proposal  that  the  United  States  adhere  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  for  the  reasons  and  under  the 
conditions  stated  by  Secretary  Hughes  and  President  Harding 
in  February,  1923. 

These  three  suggestions  for  increasing  cooperation  with  the 
family  of  nations  are  in  harmony  with  policies  already  adopted 
by  our  Government,  and  in  the  last  case  with  a  policy  so  old 
and  well  recognized  that  it  may  be  called  traditional. 

They  do  not  involve  a  question  of  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  as  now  constituted,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  lead  to  the  threshold  of  that  question.  Any  further 
step  toward  cooperation  must  confront  the  problem  of  direct 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Assembly  and 
Council  of  fifty-four  nations  in  the  League.* 

In  actual  operation  the  League  employs  no 
force 

The  practical  experience  of  the  League  during  its  first  three 
and  a  half  years  of  life  has  not  only  wrought  out.  in  a  group  of 
precedents,  the  beginnings  of  what  might  be  called  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  League,  but  it  has  also  shifted  the  emphasis 
in  activities  of  the  League  and  foreshadowed  important  modifi- 
cations in  its  constitution,  the  Covenant. 

At  its  birth  the  Covenant  of  the  League  bore,  vaguely  in 
Article  X  and  more  clearly  in  Article  XVI,  the  impression  of  a 
general  agreement  to  enforce  and  coerce.  Both  of  those  Articles 
suggest  the  action  of  a  world-state  which  never  existed  and 
does  not  now  exist.  How  far  the  present  League  is  actually 
removed  from  functioning  as  such  a  State  is  sufficiently  ex- 
hibited in  its  dealings  with  Lithuania  and  Poland  over  Vilna 
and  their  common  boundary,  and  with  Greece  and  Italv  over 
Corfu. 

Experience  in  the  last  three  years  has  demonstrated  probably 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  in  all  parts  of  the 

*  Fifty-seven  States,  including  Germany,  are  members  of  the  -_, 
Labor  Organization  of  the  League.     There  are  about  sixty-five  in 
•  in  the  world. 


The  Jury  of  the  American    Peace  Award 

"It  is  the  unanimous  hope  of  the  Jury  that  the  first 
fruit  of  the  mutual  counsel  and  cooperation  among 
the  nations  which  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  selected  will  be  a  general  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  materials  of  war." 


GENERAL  JAMES  GUTHRIE  HARBORD,  Illinois,  now 
President  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America;  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France  during  the  organiz- 
ing period  in  1917-18,  and  again  in  1919.  Chief  of 
the  American  Military  Mission  to  Armenia  in  1919; 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1921. 

COLONEL  EDWARD  M.  HOUSE,  Texas,  personal  repre- 
sentative of  Ex-President  Wilson  to  the  European 
governments  in  1914-15-16;  designated  by  President 
Wilson  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  Supreme 
War  Council  at  Versailles. 

ELLEN  FITZ  PENDLETON,  Massachusetts,  President 
Wellesley  College  since  1911;  member  Council  for 
International  Federation  of  University  Women; 
Chairman  Committee  on  International  Relations  of 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  Senator 
of  United  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

ROSCOE  POUND,  formerly  of  Nebraska,  now  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
since  1916;  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  law, 
Readings  on  Roman  Law,  Readings  on  the  His- 


world  the  large  promise  of  Article  X  in  respect  to  either  its 
letter  or  its  spirit.  No  one  now  expects  the  League  Council  to 
try  to  summon  armies  and  fleets,  since  it  utterly  failed  to  obtain 
even  an  international  police  force  for  the  Vilna  district. 

Each  Assembly  of  the  League  has  witnessed  vigorous  efforts 
to  interpret  and  modify  Article  X.  In  the  Fourth  Assembly  an 
attempt  to  adopt  an  interpretation  of  that  Article  in  essential 
agreement  with  the  Senatorial  reservation  on  the  same  subject 
in  1920  was  blocked  only  by  a  small  group  of  weak  States  like 
Persia  and  Panama,  which  evidently  attributed  to  Article  X  a 
protective  power  that  it  possesses  only  on  paper. 

Such  States,  in  possible  fear  of  unfriendly  neighbors,  must 
decide  whether  the  preservation  of  a  form  of  words  in  the  Cov- 
enant is  more  vital  to  their  peace  and  security,  and  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world,  than  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  at  the  council  table  of  the  family  of  nations. 

As  to  Article  XVI,  the  Council  of  the  League  created  a 
Blockade  Commission  which  worked  for  two  years  to  deter- 
mine how  the  "economic  weapon"  of  the  League  could  be  effi- 
ciently used  and  uniformly  applied.  The  Commission  failed  to 
discover  any  obligatory  procedure  that  weaker  Powers  would 
dare  to  accept.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  each  State  must 
decide  for  itself  whether  a  breach  of  the  Covenant  has  been 
committed. 

The  Second  Assembly  adopted  a  radically  amended  form  of 
Article  XVI  from  which  was  removed  all  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  employing  military  force,  and  in  which  the  aban- 
donment of  uniform  obligation  was  directly  provided  for.  The 
British  Government  has  since  proposed  to  weaken  the  form  of 
requirement  still  further. 

Articles  X  and  XVI,  in  their  original  forms,  have  therefore 
been  practically  condemned  by  the  principal  organs  of  the 
League  and  are  today  reduced  to  something  like  innocuous 
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tory  and  System  of  the  Common  Law,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Common  Law,    etc. 

ELIHU  ROOT,  New  York,  Secretary  of  War  in  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  Cabinet  and  Secretary  of  State  in 
President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  1912;  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  since  1910;  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  of  International  Jurists  which 
proposed  the  plan  of  the  new  permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  established  in  1921 ;  commis- 
sioner plenipotentiary  for  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment at  Washington  in  November,  1921. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  Kansas,  editor  and  novelist; 
an  observer  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France 
in  1917;  delegate  to  the  Russian  Conference  at 
Prinldpo  in  1919. 

BRAND  WHITLOCK,  Ohio,  former  Ambassador  to  Bel- 
gium; formerly  Mayor  of  Toledo  as  an  independent 
for  four  terms. 


desuetude.  The  only  kind  of  compulsion  which  nations  c 
freely  engage  to  apply  to  each  other  in  the  name  of  Peace 
that  which  arises  from  conference,  from  moral  judgment,  frc 
full  publicity,  and  from  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

The  leadership  of  the  United  States  in  t!l 
new  world  is  obviously  recognized  by  tl 
League 

Another  significant  development  in  the  constitutional  practr 
of  the   League   is  the   unwillingness  of  the   League   Council 
intervene  in  any  American  controversy,  even  though  all  stat 
in  the  New  World  except  three  are  members  of  the  League: 

This  refusal  became  evident  in  the  Panama-Costa  Rica  d 
pute  in  1921   and  in  the  quarrel  between  Chile,  Peru  and  B< 
ivia,  a  quarrel  which  impelled   the  last  two   States   to   abse 
themselves  from   the  Third  Assembly,  wherein   a   Chilean  w 
chosen  to  preside. 

Obviously  the  League  intends  to  recognize  the  leadership 
the  United   States  in  the   New  World  precisely  as   the   Unit 
States  claims  it.    This  is  nothing  less  than  the  observance  of  ! 
unwritten  law  limiting  the  powers  and   duties  of  the  Leag 
Council,   defined   in  Article   XI   of  the   Covenant,   to   questio 
that  seem  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  Old  World.    When  t! 
United  S'tates  is  willing  to  bring  the  two  halves  of  the  wor 
together  for  friendly  consideration  of  common  dangers,   duti 
and  needs,  it  will  be  possible  to  secure,  if  it  is  desired,  clos 
cooperation   between    the   League   organizations   and   the    Pa 
American   Union,   already   a   potential   regional  league.      It 
conceivable  that  the   family  of  nations  may  eventually  clear 
define  certain  powers  and  duties  of  relatively  local  significani 
which  may  be  developed  upon  local  associations  or  unions.    I  '• 
the   world    of    business    and    finance    is    already    unified.      T 
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Ids  of  scientific  knowledge  and  humane  effort  are  nearly  so. 
ation  of  any  kind  is  increasingly  impossible,  and  world  or- 
ization,  already  centralized,  is  no  more  likely  to  return  to 
onnected  effort  than  the  United  States  is  likely  to  revert  to 
Calhoun  theory  of  States  Rights  and  Secession. 

In  actual  operation,  if  not  in  original  con- 
ception the  League  realizes  the  principle 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Hague  conferences 

'he  operation  of  the  League  has  therefore  evolved  a  Council 
ely  different  from  the  body  imagined  by  the  makers  of  the 
enant.  It  can  employ  no  force  but  that  of  persuasion  and 
al  influence.  Its  only  actual  powers  are  to  confer  and 
se.  to  create  commissions,  to  exercise  inquisitive,  conciliative 
arbitral  functions,  and  to  help  elect  judges  of  the  Per- 
icnt  Court. 

D  other  words,  the  force  of  circumstances  is  gradually  mov- 
the  League  into  position  upon  the  foundations  so  well  laid 
tie  world's  leaders  between  1899  and  1907  in  the  great  inter- 
onal  councils  of  that  period.  The  Assemblies  of  the  League 
the  Congresses  of  the  International  Labor  Organizations 
successors  to  the  Hague  Conferences. 

"he  Permanent  Court  has  at  least  begun  to  realize  the  highest 
e  and  purpose  of  the  Second  League  Conference. 
"he  Secretariat  and  the  Labor  Office  have  become  Continua- 
Committees  for  the  administrative  work  of  the  organized 
Id.  such  as  the  Hague  Conference  lacked  resources  to  create 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see. 

"he  Council,  resolving  loose  and  large  theories  into  cleancut 
modest  practise,  has  been  gradually  reconciling  the  League, 
in  organized  world,  with  the  ideals  of  international  inter- 
cndence.  temporarily  obscured  since  1914  by  the  shadows  of 
Great  War. 

<o  one  can  deny  that  the  organs  of  the  League  have  brought 
he  service  of  the  forces  behind  those  ideals  an  efficiency, 
>e  and  variety  of  appeal  that  in  1914  would  have  seemed 
edible. 

t  is  common  knowledge  that  public  opinion  and  official  policy 
le  United  States  have  for  a  long  time,  without  distinction  of 
-en  favorable  to  international  conferences  for  the  corn- 
welfare,  and  to  the  establishment  of  conciliative,  arbitral 
judicial  means  for  settling  international  disputes, 
'here  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  judgment  and  policy 
e  been  changed.     Along  these  same  lines  the  League  is  now 
nly  crystallizing,   as  has  been  shown,   and  at  the  touch  of 
United  States  the  process  can  be  expedited, 
n  no  other  way  can  the  organized  world,  from  which  the 
ted  States  cannot  be  economically  and  spiritually  separated, 
the  power  of  public  opinion  to  the  new  machinery,  devised 
the  pacific  settlement  of  controversies  between  nations  and 
iding  always  ready  for  use. 

The  United  States  should  participate  in  the 
League's  work  under  stated  conditions 

The  United  States  Government  should  be  authorized  to  pro- 

c  cooperation  with  the  League  and  participation  in  the  work 

*embly  and  Council  under  the  following  conditions  and 

The  United  States  accepts  the  League  of  Nations  as  an 
:niment  of  mutual  counsel  but  it  will  assume  no  obligation 
interfere  with  political  questions  of  policy  or  internal  ad- 
listration  of  any  foreign  state. 

The  United  States  will  maintain  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine 

n  uniting  its  efforts  with  those  of  other  States  for  the  pre- 

ration  of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  the  common  •welfare. 

United    States   does   not    abandon   its    traditional   attitude 


concerning  American  independence  of  the  Old  World  and  does 
not  consent  to  submit  its  long  established  policy  concerning 
questions  regarded  by  it  as  purely  American  to  the  recom- 
mendation or  decision  of  other  Powers. 

The  United  States  proposes  that  moral 
judgment  and  public  opinion  be  substituted 
for  force 

II.  The   United   States   will   assume  no   obligations   under 
Article  X,  in  its  present  form  in  the  Covenant,  unless  in  any 
particular  case  Congress  has  authorized  such  action. 

The  United  States  will  assume  no  obligations  under  Article 
XVI,  in  its  present  form  in  the  Covenant  or  in  its  amended 
form  as  now  proposed,  unless  in  any  particular  case  Corsress 
has  authorized  such  action. 

The  United  States  proposes  that  Articles  X  and  XVI  be 
either  dropped  altogether  or  so  amended  and  changed  as  to 
eliminate  any  suggestion  of  a  general  agreement  to  use  coercion 
for  obtaining  conformity  to  the  pledges  of  the  Covenant. 

The  United  States  will  assume  no  obligations 
under  the  Versailles  treaty  except  as  Con- 
gress approves 

III.  The   United   States  will   accept  no   responsibility  and 
assume   no  obligation   in   connection   with   any   duties   imposed 
upon  the  League  by  the  peace  treaties,  unless  in  any  particular 
case  Congress  has  authorized  such  action. 

The  United  States  proposes  that  member- 
ship be  opened  to  any  self-governing  state 

IV.  The  United  States  proposes  that  Article  I  of  the  Cov- 
enant be  construed  and  applied,  or,  if  necessary,  redrafted,  so 
that   admission   to   the    League   shall   be  assured   by  any   self- 
governing    State    that   wishes    to    join    and    that    receives    the 
favorable  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly. 

The  continuing  development  of  international 
law  must  be  provided  for 

V.  As  a  further  condition  of  its  participation  in  the  work 
and  counsels  of  the  League,  the  United  States  asks  that  the 
Assembly  and  Council  consent — or  obtain  authority — to  begin 
collaboration  for  the  revision  and  development  of  international 
law,  employing,  for  this  purpose,  the  aid  of  a  commission  of 
jurists.    This  Commission  would  be  directed  to  formulate  anew 
existing   rules   of    the   law   of   nations,   to    reconcile   divergent 
opinions,  to  consider  points  hitherte  inadequately  provided  for 
but  vital  to   the  maintenance   of  international  justice,   and  in 
general  to  define  the  social  rights  and  duties  of  States.     The 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  would  be  presented  from 
time  to  time,  in  proper  form  for  consideration,  to  the  Assembly 
as  to  a  recommending  if  not  a  lawmaking  body. 

Among  these  conditions  Numbers  I  and  II  have  already  been 
discussed.  Number  III  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  which  is  charac- 
terized in  the  first  reservation.  Concerning  Numbers  IV  and 
V  this  may  be  said: 

Anything  less  than  a  world-conference,  especially  when  Great 
Powers  are  excluded,  must  incur,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
clusions, the  suspicion  of  being  an  alliance,  rather  than  a  family 
of  nations.  The  United  States  can  render  service  in  empha- 
sizing this  lesson,  learned  in  the  Hague  Conference,  and  in 
thus  helping  to  reconstitute  the  family  of  nations  as  it  really  is. 
Such  a  conference  or  assembly  must  obviously  bear  the  chief 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  new  parts  of  the  law  of 
nations,  devised  to  fit  changed  and  changing  conditions,  to  ex- 
tend the  sway  of  justice,  and  to  help  in  preserving  peace  and 
securitv. 
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Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


The   Group   as   an   Instrument   of  Action 


A  ocean  tide  is  a  "force  of  nature":  it  swells  land- 
ward   from    the    deeps    and    beats    with    restless 
energy  upon  all  exposed  coasts.  A  wintry  blizzard 
is  a  force  of  nature:  it  sweeps  across  the  conti- 
striking  down  impartially  the  just  with  the  un- 
just.    A  herd  of  American  bison,  on  the  stampede  in  the  old 
days,  was  a  force  of  nature:  blindly  it  rolled  across  the  prairie 
and,  coming  to  a  bluff  or  gorge,  the  foremost  animals  plunged 
blindly  in,  until  the  gorge  might  be  filled  with  the  dead!     The 
particular  animal  had  no  more  choice  in  the  matter  than  has 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  tide,  or  a  snowflake  in  a  blizzard. 

Most  primitive  groups  exhibited  something  of  this  same 
quality:  they  were  but  little  to  be  differentiated  from  other 
forces  of  nature.  Descended  from  the  immemorial  past  and 
pressing  onward  into  an  unchanging  future,  the  primitive  group 
was  a  phenomenon  of  nature  that  moved,  now  idly  like  a 
summer  breeze,  now  irresistibly  like  a  wintry  blizzard,  now 
blindly  to  the  death  like  a  stampeded  herd.  Jenghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane,  for  example,  had  within  themselves  something  of 
the  unconscious  fury  and  ferocity  of  the  tides  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy;  but,  at  that,  they  were  but  symbols  of  the  fury  and 
ferocity  of  the  Tatar  hordes  they  led. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  a  tide,  or  a  blizzard,  or  a  herd 
on  the  rampage  has  any  intelligence,  or  any  emotion,  at  the 
basis  of  its  action.  It  is  pure  action,  undeterred  by  feeling  and 
in  no  wise  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 
Probably  no  human  group  ever  exhibits  action  in  such  a  pure 
form;  but  we  shall  miss  the  point  to  much  of  this  argumerit 
if  we  fail  to  see  that  most  primitive  groups  much  of  the  time, 
and  all  primitive  groups  some  of  the  time,  express  nothing  that 
can  be  called  thinking,  and  little  that  can  be  called  emotion, 
but  much  that,  in  nature,  is  called  force,  and  in  humanity  is 
called  will!  The  primitive  group  is  not,  in  the  main,  either 
an  instrument  of  thoughtfulness  or  of  emotion:  it  is  an  instru- 
ment of  force,  or  action. 

THIS  is  shown,  first  of  all,  in  the  subordination  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  group:  the  group  is  a  compact  organ  of 
power;  the  individual,  as  a  cooperative  will,  or  fragment  of 
force,  makes  the  group  stronger;  but  as  a  center  of  thinking  or 
emotion  he  becomes  a  point  of  disintegration.  Hence,  he  must  be 
nothing  but  a  malleable  bit  of  the  group  will. 

The  most  universal  illustration  of  this  group  tendency  is 
seen  in  the  war-band.  When  the  group,  primitive  or  modern, 
turns  to  war,  it  quickly  becomes,  as  Graham  Wallas  has  shown 
(notably  in  Our  Social  Inheritance),  an  instrument  of  nothing 
but  action:  it  permits,  publicly  at  least,  no  emotions  save  those 
official  ones  which  indicate  subordination  to  the  group  will; 
it  countenances  no  thinking  whatever,  permitting  only  so  much 
mental  activity  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  obstacles  to 
the  realization  of  the  group  purpose.  A  group  that  has  ab- 
dicated its  human  character,  including  its  humane  emotions  and 
its  critical  intelligence,  becoming  simply  a  "force  of  nature,"  is 
probably  the  most  appalling  physical  phenomenon  in  the 
universe! 
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A  strike  offers,  at  times,  a  more  illuminating  illustratr 
Both  sides  of  the  conflict  may  abdicate  all  intelligence  and 
humanity  and  reduce  themselves  to  "stubborn  wills."  fr 
which  there  may  be  no  escape  short  of  starvation  or  bloodsr 
We  have  the  theory  that  to  fight  is  nobler  than  to  arbitra 
and  the  word  "compromise"  smacks  a  little  of  the  dishonora 
We  prefer,  so  we  say,  to  "starve  in  honor  rather  than  to  fe 
in  dishonor  or  by  compromise  with  honor!" 

BUT  the  sama  non-emotional,  non-intelligent  subordinai 
to  the  drift-will  of  the  ages  appears  in  all  our  common 
tivities,  civic,  religious,  educational,  as  well  as  industrial, 
method  of  the  average  committee  is  in  point.  The  committe 
expected  to  "bring  in  a  report."  A  report  might  be  supposee 
imply  study  and  investigation.  But  study  and  investigation 
usually  regarded  as  a  "sheer  waste  of  time."  The  chairm 
or  some  henchman,  appears  at  the  committee  meeting  with 
previously  prepared  statement.  The  statement  is  read  wi 
the  chairman  glowers ;  it  is  submitted  for  discussion  while 
chairman  dares  anyone  to  offer  a  single  word  of  dissent.  1 
"question"  is  then  put: 

"You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  proposed  report  of 
committee;   there  being  no   further  discussion,   all   in   favor 
this  report  will  say  "Aye": — the  "Ayes"  have  it!     The  rep 
as  read  will  be  submitted  as  the  finding  of  this  committee, 
committee  stands  adjourned!" 

With  feeble  variations  this  is  the  rule  in  committee  meeti 
made  up  of  "practical"  men.     No  time  is  wasted.    The  c< 
mittee  "gets  somewhere":  no  one  knows  just  where,  but  soi 
where.     The   boast  of   the   practical   man   is,   "We're  on 
way!"    He  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  wasting  time  in  "shi 
shally  talk."     He  makes  mistakes  by  acting  without  think 
These  he  can  understand.     But  he  can  neither  understand 
endure  mistakes  made  by  men  who  stop  to  think. 

The  world  drifted  into  the  war,  obedient  to  a  "will  to  a< 
It  "muddled  through"  the  war.  It  is  still  muddling  throu 
in  parliaments  and  congresses,  in  legislatures  and  local  comr 
tee  meetings,  it  continues  to  muddle,  obedient  to  that  old  ft 
way  will  that  held  the  old  customs,  no  matter  how  often  t 
had  brought  disaster,  more  dependable  than  any  innovation, 
matter  how  reasonable. 

For  action  is  native  to  man:  he  can  act  and  still  be  natu 
But  thinking  is  mostly  an  acquired  accomplishment,  like  wear 
a  monocle:  few  are  able  to  do  it  gracefully,  and  they  o 
after  long  practice.  Most  seem  to  feel  themselves  too 
ward  for  any  such  accomplishment  and  they  resolve  to  let  s 
unnatural  things  alone. 

And  so  the  world  is  still  ruled  by  will,  not  by  intelligenc 
by  the  drift-will  of  the  past,  the  old  group  will,  the  will 
act  no  matter  what  the  act  may  be.  Our  humane  sentimf 
and  the  profound  findings  of  science  may  protest;  but  upon  • 
massive  drift-will  of  the  past  neither  sentiment  nor  science  1 
as  yet,  made  any  considerable  impression.  The  human  grouj 
still  primarily  an  instrument  of  action! 


Our   Social   Institutions 
A   Course  for   High  Schools 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


IX.    Racial   Elements 

"rom  the  time  when  Israel  Zangwill  published  The  Melting 
E  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  most  of  us  had 
umed  that  America  should  welcome  all  who  came  to  our 
res  to  live;  and  that,  by  the  processes  of  education,  industry 

participation  in  political  life,  all  could  be  fused  into  actual 
nbership  in  our  American  community  life.  With  the  war 
ic  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  racial  groups,  in  all 
ts  of  the  country,  had  not  been  melted  into  the  common 
ss.  Opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  these  unassimilated  groups 
n  the  future  of  America  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  most 
ibre  foreboding  to  the  most  light-hearted  optimism.  But 
time  seems  to  have  come  to  escape  from  emotional  attitudes 

intelligent  understanding  about  these  racial  matters :  or  at 
>t  into  the  beginnings  of  such  understanding.  What  are  the 
nents  in  the  problem  ? 

What  is  "Americanism"  ? 

Who  was   the   first    'American"?     An   Indian?   Christopher 
umbus?     Captain  John  Smith?     Governor  Bradford?     George 
shington?     When  did  America  begin:  in  1492?     In  1776?     In 
•    When  did  the  last  "American"  come  from  Europe  to  Amer- 
When   did  the  first  "immigrant"  come  to  America?     When 
the  first  "undesirable  immigrant"  come?    Who  are  now  the  real 
lericans"?     Is  Americanism  a  matter  of  race?     Can  no  one  be 
ood  American  unless  he  belongs  to  some  special   race?     What 
or  races  are  acceptable?    Can  a  Russian  ever  become  a  good 
erican?     How?     If  he  can  become  an  "American,"  what  other 
can  share  the  process?     How  would  you  define  "American"? 

Unassimilated  Groups 

*  What    is    meant    by   the    "assimilation    of   the   immigrant"? 
s  it  include  changes  in  language,  dress,  customs,  religion,  man- 
,   ideas,    attitudes   of  mind?     When    an    immigrant   has    been 
imilated"  what  does  he  think  of  his  former  land?     Of  Amer- 

Of  our  laws?  Of  the  American  dollar?  What  racial  groups 
ain  "unassimilated"  in  your  community?  Why  have  they  re- 
ned  so:  do  they  prefer  it?  Has  the  community  wanted  them? 
at  are  the  largest  unassimilated  groups  in  America?  How  do 
various  races  differ  as  to  their  capacity  for  "assimilation"? 
s  "assimilation"  mean  the  same  thing  as  "Americanization"'? 

Present  Racial  Configurations 

•  What  racial  group  has  settled  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
es  before   1750?      Where   were  these   various   groups   located? 

e   they    all    "desirable    stocks"?     When    did   the    "undesirable 

:s"  begin  to  come  over?     What  are  those  "undesirable  stocks"? 

tre  have   they   settled?     In   what  numbers?      To   what   extent 

they    remained    "unassimilated"?      Have    all    the    "desirable 

^.ta  completely  assimilated?     Where  are  the  various   un- 

milated    groups    now    located?      Are    these     all    "undesirable" 

">Vhat  makes   a  stock  undesirable?     When  we  talk  of  the 

irable"    and   the    "undesirable."    are    we    talking    in    terms    of 

ligence  or  in  terms  of  emotion? 

Tiat  are  the  elements  that  make  up  the  "American  ideal"? 

erencec: 

The  Declaration  of  Independence;  Preamble  and  Bill  of  Rights 
the  Constitution. 

Edward  A.  Ross.  The  Old  World  in  the  New.     Century  Co. 
Edward  A.  Steiner,  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant.     Fleming 
Revell. 

Robert   E.   Park   and    Herbert   A.   Miller,  Old   World    Traits 
implanted.     Harper  Brothers. 


The  Price  of  Peace 

William  James,  the  psychologist,  used  to  say  that  at  least  95 
per  cent  of  the  activities  of  even  the  most  intelligent  man  are 
controlled  by  habit.  Less  intelligent  people  are  more  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  habit.  The  average  community 
is  quite  fully  caught  in  the  drift  of  custom  and  tradition. 
Here  and  there  vague  "ideas"  play  over  the  surface  of  this 
drift,  like  phosphorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  tide.  Now 
and  then  one  of  these  ideas  sinks  in,  takes  hold  upon  the 
"mass,"  and  diverts  by  ever  so  little  the  direction  of  the  drift. 
Is  '"Universal  Peace"  such  an  idea? 

1  Obstacles  to  Peace 
•  What  part  of  the  life  of  your  community  is  controlled  by 
habit  and  custom?  Does  your  community  speak  of  itself  as  "The 
Hub,"  or  by  any  similar  title?  What  are  the  dominating  "in- 
terests"' of  your  community:  local,  personal  and  social  affairs? 
Conflicts  with  other  competing  communities?  National  move- 
ments? International  affairs?  What  changes,  if  any,  in  the 
direction  of  world-interests,  tolerance,  social  or  racial  under- 
standings, or  international  cooperation  have  appeared  within 
your  community  in  the  last  five  years?  Did  the  war  make  your 
community  more  favorable  or  less  favorable  to  violence  as  a 
means  of  sealing  disputes?  Can  questions  of  international  rela- 
tionships be  freely  discussed  in  your  community?  Can  one  of 
your  citizens  advocate  the  recognition  of  Russia  or  the  defense 
of  Germany  without  incurring  social  ostracism?  If  a  new  idea 
should  come  to  your  town,  what  would  be  done  about  it? 

2  The  Possible  Meanings  of  Peace 
•  If  a  world-peace  plan  should  include  the  development  of 
free  trade  around  the  world  and  the  elimination  of  all  tariff 
barriers,  could  such  a  plan  be  freely  discussed  in  your  community? 
Or  has  your  community  "made  up  its  mind"  on  that  question? 
If  the  plan  should  call  for  the  organization  of  cooperative  in- 
dustry in  place  of  the  present  competitive  system,  would  your 
community  be  interested?  If  it  should  imply  the  need  of  a  new 
type  of  education,  would  your  community  listen  to  the  argument? 
If  it  should  mean  the  development  of  new  forms  of  interna- 
tional religious  understanding  and  cooperation,  would  your  com- 
munity care  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case?  If  it  should  call 
for  membership  in  some  league  of  peoples  or  of  nations,  would 
your  politicians  and  statesmen  permit  the  suggestion  to  come 
before  the  people  for  discussion? 

3  Can  the  Idea  of  Peace  Become  Reality  ? 
•  Does  your  community  want  world-peace?  Do  you  expect 
to  get  it  without  making  any  changes  in  your  industry,  business, 
social  life,  politics,  education,  or  religion?  It  war  merely  an 
"idea"'  that  can  be  driven  out  by  the  idea  of  "peace"?  Or  is  war 
a  reality — in  the  habits,  feelings,  emotions,  institutions  and  vested 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  including  the  people  of  your 
community?  Can  the  world,  including  your  community,  change 
from  a  war  basis  to  a  peace  basis  without  changing  its  habits, 
customs,  institutions  and  other  modes  of  organization?  If  so, 
why  have  we  not  made,  why  do  we  not  make,  the  change?  If 
not,  what  changes  could  your  community  be  induced  to  make  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  world?  Have  you  any  individuals 
who  would  be  willing  to  organize  their  lives  on  a  peace  basis? 
Would  your  schools  be  willing  to  change  to  a  peace  basis?  Could 
your  churches  make  the  change?  To  what  extent  can  your  com- 
munity be  counted  upon  to  make  itself  over  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  peace  plans  now  before  the  world? 
References: 

PP-  372,  373,  403- 


The  books  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  obtained  through  The    - 
Book  Department. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Race  Defects  and  Alcohol 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  only  serious  exception  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Jennings  (The  Survey,  December  15,  1923,  p.  309)  to 
Dr.  Laughlin's  logic  in  relation  to  the  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion favorable  to  the  north-west  of  Europe  has  to  do  with  the 
low  rating  of  the  Irish  in  the  columns  of  insanity  and  dependency. 

Any  biological  study  of  the  Irish  stock  must  recognize  that 
it  has  suffered  a  special  type  of  injury  from  an  adventitious 
chemical.  The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  them  in  America  has 
probably  been  more  severe  than  in  the  old  country.  Insanity 
and  dependency  are  two  of  its  most  clearly  recognized  products. 

Prohibition,  at  this  early  stage  in  the  great  experiment,  has 
proved  that  it  can  bring  about  very  marked  reductions  not 
only  in  insanity  and  dependency  but  in  various  forms  of  crime 
occasioned  by  alcoholism  with  which  Irish  names  have  been 
largely  associated  in  the  public  mind. 

The  testimony  of  racial  leaders,  themselves  not  favorable 
to  the  principle  of  prohibition,  indicates  that  it  is  bringing  re- 
markable benefits  among  the  mass  of  people  of  Irish  origin. 

As  an  advocate  of  prohibition,  one  of  my  chief  motives  has 
been  the  conviction  that  if  the  Irish  in  America  could  be  freed 
of  their  chief  enemy,  they  would  find  and  utilize  such  an 
opportunity  as  they  have  not  had  since  the  days  of  their  early 
civilization  to  contribute  unique  and  precious  results  of  genius 
to  the  world. 

On  account  of  the  proved  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  germ  cell, 
a  generation  or  two  must  pass  before  the  full  measure  of  such 
possibility  could  be  realized.  Within  that  time,  the  lesson 
will  be  learned  by  Ireland  itself. 

It  should  be  remembered,  meanwhile,  that  the  Irish  do  less, 
probably,  than  any  other  racial  group  to  spread  the  effects  of 
sexual  immorality,  either  directly  or  by  commercialized  pro- 
motion, through  the  community.  Now  that  the  liquor  business, 
as  an  offense  against  law  and  order,  has  so  largely  passed  out 
of  their  hands,  their  position  with  relation  to  the  "twin  evil" 
will  be  all  the  more  to  their  credit. 

In  this  general  connection,  do  the  leaders  of  some  of  the 
immigrant  groups  that  are  being  discriminated  against  by  the 
government's  restrictive  policy,  realize  that  the  activity  of  many 
of  their  congeners  in  the  dissemination  of  alcoholism  and  other 
forms  of  demoralization  throughout  the  community  at  large 
is  developing  right  among  the  people  of  the  rank  and  file  a  broad 
undercurrent  of  racial  feeling  such  as  has  not  been  known  in 
our  cities  before? 

For  one  thing,  this  mounting  revulsion  is  going  to  bring  strong 
support,  from  quarters  previously  not  inclined  to  prohibition, 
for  necessary  state  legislation  and  drastic  local  enforcement,  as 
the  only  method  at  hand  of  getting  rid  of  an  ever-present,  un- 
bearable disgrace  and  danger. 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS 

South  End  House,  Boston 

Will  Gandhi  Die  in  Prison? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  received  letters  from  India  telling 
me  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  is  far  from  well.  He  now  weighs 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds  and  although  he  is  cheerful,  long 
confinement  has  seriously  affected  his  health.  It  is  desirable 
that  some  effort  be  made  by  those  who  admire  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  his  teachings  of  non-violence,  to  urge  the  British  govern- 
ment to  release  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  government 
will  release  him  unless  international  public  opinion  is  mobilized 
to  force  the  issue.  British  public  opinion  is  not  much  concerned 
with  Gandhi.  British  statesmen  think  that  as  long  as  they 
can  have  good  relations  with  Turkey  by  making  concessions  to 
the  Turks  and  thus  keep  the  Mohammedan  world  contented, 
British  rule  in  India  is  safe.  The  British  government  prefers 


the  sword  of  Kemal  Pasha  to  the  invincible  arms  of  Gandh 
the  power  of  folded  arms  and  dependence  upon  the  spirit? 
power  of  non-cooperation — so  Gandhi  lies  in  jail  and  nc 
among  the  British  statesmen  pays  attention  to  it. 

The  Christian  world  seems  dead,  so  far  as  its  spiritual  pov 
is  concerned,  because  it  wants  to  solve  world  evils  by  mechi 
ical  means   of   organizations   and   it   pays   no   attention   to  > 
man   who,   according   to   Sherwood    Eddy   of    the    Internatioi 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  demonstrated  the  life  of  nearest  approach 
that  of  Christ,   and  who   is  now   rotting  in  jail  without  i 
effective   protest  from   the   Christian  world.     It  is   a  credit 
the    Indian   Christians  that   they   asked   for   Gandhi's    relea 
May  I  not  ask  all  other  Christians  who  see  the  hope  of 
world  in  assertion  of  the  Christ  spirit,  to   appeal   both  to 
King  of  England  and  Emperor  of  India,  and  to  Earl  Readi 
Governor-General  of  India  (who  belongs  to  the  oppressed  Je 
ish  people)   and  to  request  that  they  make  use  of  their  pov 
and  sense  of  decency,  towards    releasing   Gandhi  before   itt 
too  late. 

Gandhi  must  not  die  in  jail!  Gandhi  is  not  afraid  to  < 
nor  is  he  complaining  of  ill  health  and  discomfort,  but  the  wo 
needs  him,  and  you  should  help  towards  his  freedom. 

TARAKNATH  DAI- 

Washington,  D.  C. 

In  a  Texas  Prison 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  case  of  a  group  of  men  now  in  prii 
in  Texas  should  interest  your  readers. 

More  than  ten  years  ago,   a   party   of   Mexicans,  with  d 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  Charles  Cline,  started  for  Mex 
to  take  part  in  an  insurrection  there.     The  Texas  authorifj 
tried  to  keep  them   from   crossing  the  border.     There  was 
running  fight  of  several  days,  and  in  the  course  of  it  a  Mexii: 
who  had  been  appointed  a  deputy  sheriff  was  killed.     It  is  I 
known  with  certainty  who  killed  him;  but  on  account  of  it 
whole  party,  when  captured,  were  sentenced   to  life-imprisli 
ment  for  murder.     They  have   already  served  more  than  9 
years.  All  appeals  for  their  pardon  have  been   fruitless. 

It  is  believed  that  this  severity  is  due  not  so  much  to  tK 
having  killed  a  Mexican  as  to  the  finding  among  their  bagg» 
a  banner  with  the  motto  "Land  and  Liberty":  in  short,  to  rl 
radical  opinions. 

Earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  their  pardon,  es 
daily  that  of  Cline,  the  only  citizen  of  the  United  States  am< 
them.  He  is  described  by  those  who  knew  him  before 
imprisonment  as  a  fine,  clean,  courageous  young  labor  leat 
The  other  men  now  in  prison  are  Jesus  U.  Rangel,  Jesus  G 
zales,  Abram  Cisneros,  Pedro  Perales  and  Leonardo  L.  V 
quez.  Executive  clemency  has  been  asked  for  not  only  by  vari 
prominent  persons  and  labor  organizations  in  the  United  St? 
but  by  President  Obregon,  the  legislatures  of  several  Mexi 
States,  and  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor. 

Those  who  feel  that  these  men  have  suffered  enough  are  ur 
to  write  to  Governor  Pat  N.  Neff,  Austin,  Texas,  and  j 
in  the  request  for  pardon.  ALICE  STONE  BLACKWEL: 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Back  to  the  Parent 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  completed  reading  Dr.  Ha 
Emerson's  excellent  article  in  The  Survey  for   November 
The  central  idea  of  placing  the  responsibility  upon  the  pare 
where   it  primarily   belongs   is   one   of    the  greatest   importa 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  it  so  forcibly  expressed.     In  our  W 
we  came  early  to  this  point  of  view.     Our  nutrition   progr 
is    fundamentally    concerned    with    working    direct    with: 
parents.     There  is  no  organization,  worker  or  institution  wl 
can   take   their   place. 
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ir  statement  of  the  four  forces  which  must  all  be  in  opera- 
te get  the  child  well,  those  of  the  home,  the  school,  medical 
and  the  child's  own  interest  rests  the  keystone  of  it  all  in 
lome.  Ever>'  time  we  check  up  a  child  we  check  up  the 
its.  Our  nutrition  class  system  with  its  emphasis  upon 
ration  and  reasonable  competition  centers  in  the  parents, 
e  bank  on  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  and  when 
s  once  in  action  it  gets  results  no  physician  or  other  worker 
jet  without  it. 

WILLIAM  R.  P.  EMERSON,  M.D. 
tntion  Clinics  for  Delicate  Children 
stott,  .Mast. 

Better  Be  Criminal 

THE  EDITOR:  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Benjamin's 

e  entitled    Indiana's   Insanity  in  the   September   15  issue 

e   Midmonthly  has  excited  considerable  comment  on  the 

of  a  large  number  of  people  who  do  not  always  find  the 

ice  of  looking  facts  squarely  in  the  face  particularly  pleas- 

I  can  not  speak  from  first-hand  information,  of  course, 

any  portions  of   Indiana  outside  of  Allen  County,  where 

Wayne  is  situated. 

r.  Benjamin  has,  however,  given  not  only  a  graphic,  but 
ntirely   accurate   account   of  things   as  they   are   in  Allen 
ty.     As  a  matter  of  fact  people  thought  to  be  insane  are 
ently    confined    in    our   jail    for    considerable    periods    of 
pending  examination,  and  on  account  of  the  crowded  con- 
ns of  our  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  the  fact  that 
quota  for  Allen  County  in  all  of  these  institutions  is  en- 
used,  we  have  no  recourse  except  to  give  patients  such 
as  we  can  either  in  the  Allen  County  Infirmary,  or  the 
unless  they  or  their  relatives  have  suffcient  means  to  pay 
heir  care  in  private  sanatoria. 

have  often  in  perfect  sincerity  made  the  statement  that 
were  to  become  insane  while  a  resident  of  Allen  County, 
mid  verv  much  prefer  to  be  in  the  class  of  the  criminally 
le  or  of  insane  criminals  on  account  of  the  fact  that  our 
ration  for  the  care  of  this  class  of  the  mentally  diseased 
ds  so  much  better  care  than  our  local  institutions,  and 
not  the  long  waiting  period  for  commitment.  Insane 
inals  also  are  not  returned  to  Allen  County  for  care  in 
jail  or  infirmary  when  found  to  be  incurable. 

F.  D.  PRESTON* 
ecu  five  Secretary,  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
rt    Wayne,  Indiana 

0  THE  EDITOR:     May   I   commend   Paul   L.  Beniamin   for 

:>.nd  you    for  publishing,   the   article    on    Indiana's    In- 

-   your   issue  of   September    15?     A   few   of   us  have 

r  some  time  the  deplorable  conditions  in  our  state  in 

rd  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  we  have  endeavored 

rouse  public  opinion  which  would  •wipe  this  shame   from 

state.    We  in  Indiana  have  always  been  proud  of  record  in 

1  work,  and  many  would  cover  up  this  lapse  to  the  cond:- 
\vhich  actuated  Dorothea  Dix  in  her  great  work  for  a 

ane  treatment  of  the  insane.  It  hurts  to  have  our  sores 
std.  but.  to  remedy  conditions,  we  need  some  pressure  from 
ide  opinion.  This  will  be  encouraged  by  such  a  brave 
le  as  this  by  Mr.  Benjamin. 

FRAXK  S.  C.  WICHE 
inister.  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Joy  in  Work — in  Jail 

o  THE  EDITOR:  Your  October  article  "The  Prisoner: 
ic  Servant"  inspires  a  few  questions  about  the  state-use 
m  of  prison  labor.  Notice  this  statement: 

•-.d   city   institutions   consume   each  year   approximately 

1,000,000  of  supplies.    The  prison  population  can  produce 

aps   $50.000.000.   .   .   .    Every   prisoner  who    is   physically 

mentally   capable   will   be   employed,    self-supporting,    and 

to  support  his  family. 

ne  question   arises,  will  the  prisoner  in   this  big  business 
really  any  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  work  he  will  be  obliged 
»?  (Continued  on  page  425) 


What  is  Professional  Social  Work? 

A  clear  and  definite  answer  to  this  question  and  the 
reasons  for  his  answer  by  L.  A.  Halbert. 

A  colored  chart,  which  diagrams  the  field  of  tocial 
work  and  enumerates  the  different  kinds  and  the  steps 
involved  in  each,  accompanies  the  book. 

ROBERT  A.WOODS'  ESTIMATE 

"Your  book  will  help  all  social  workers  to  see  truth 
steadily  and  see  it  whole.  It  will  give  each  sub-division 
of  them  increased  intellectual  respect  for  its  own  particu- 
lar subject  matter;  and  by  showing  how  the  same  method 
of  analytical  approach  is  demanded  of  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent specialities  of  social  work,  it  will  serve  to  bring 
about  a  more  united  front  among  them  all. 

"One  who  keeps  this  book  nearby  cannot  fail  to  have 
his  thoughts  quickened  to  the  many  clues  which  each 
phase  of  social  work,  up  and  down  the  scale  of  need  and 
aspiration,  can  offer  to  every  other.  It  will  aid  distinctly 
in  this  way  in  opening  up  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
urgent  possibilities  of  the  next  stage  in  the  history  of 
social  work." 

Sold  by  THE  SURVEY 
112  E.  iQth  St.  New  York. 

Price  $1.50. 

For  special  rates  to  libraries  and  alleges  vorite  direct  to 
the  author, 

408  E.  IITH  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Modern  Social  Work 
Requires  the  Psychiatric  Approach 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

July  7,  1924 — September  I,  1925 

From  September  to  June,  under  the  supervision  of  the  School, 
each  student  gives  her  full  time  to  field  work  in  one  of  the 
following  agencies: 

Boston  Psvchopathic,  Boston,  Foxborough  and  Manhattan  State 
Hospitals;  Massachusetts  General,  Sloane,  Allegheny  General 
and  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospitals;  Child  Guidance  Clinics  tn 
Boston.  Red  Bank,  X.  J.,  and  Minneapolis;  Institute  for  Jurenile 
Research,  Chicago. 

COLLEGE  HALL  14,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 


Directed  by 

^Inibersitp  of 


credit  toward  _ 

1 9  EUia  H*U,  Umreraity  o* 


WORK-PLAY-LOVE-WORSH1P 


for    a 


The  four  elements  in  Dr.  Cabot's  prescription 
healthy  life  are  persuasively  set  forth  in  the  Survey  Asso- 
ciates 'edition  of  his  book,  "What  Men  Live  By."  Try  it 
on  yourself  and  your  friends.  By  return  mail.  One  copy 
$1.50.  Four  copies  $5.00.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS— Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president.  105  East  22nd  -Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  K.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America) — Headquarters,  532  17th  St..  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave..  New  Tork.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D. ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas. ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  he  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers:  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  In  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 


AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  Includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 


JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON      METHODS     OF     PREVENTING     C 
LINQUENCY — Graham     Romeyn     Taylor,     executive     director. 
East    42d   Street,    New    York.     To   promote    the   adoption    of    soi 
methods    in    this    field,    with    particular    reference    to    psychiat 
clinics,    visiting  teacher   werk,   and    training   for   these  and   siml 
services;    to    conduct    related    studies,    education    and    puulicatl 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program 
the    Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer.  president:  Miss  Ma 
OYatty,  general  secretary.  600  Lexinjrton  Avenue.  New  York  C 
This  oraanizatiori  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travel 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  be 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  139  American  serretai 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Eurc 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  MITTEE— Owen  R.  Love' 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agrirulti. 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  adminlstratl 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependec 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  J25  and  IT 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  i 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  child! 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  cl 
welfare  groups  In  community,  city  or  state- wide  service  throi 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— 
William  H.  Welch,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  d 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Be« 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mer 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  e) 
epsy.  Inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backw 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quartei 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education:  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  In  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  Journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  In 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  In  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN—  305  W.  98th  Street.  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  In 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid—  799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 


COUNC"-  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA—  Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev. 
Chas.  S.  Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;  105  E.  22nd 
Street.  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  —  Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  RBV.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research,  sec'y; 
Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATIONS  —  First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866. 
Incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office.  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman.  James  M.  Speers:  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbi 
president,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  H.  Farker,  secretary.  In  E 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  Is  an  organizat 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  ann 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  me 
Ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meet 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  25th 
July  2nd,  1924.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  memb 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIN 
NESS — Lewis  H.  Carrls,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hat 
way,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furn 
Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movem- 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Co 
mittee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yo 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  i 
lightened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and 
honest  products:  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day. 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "hon 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL       FEDERATION       OF       SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert 
Woods,    sec'y;    20   Union   Park,    Boston.      Develops   broad    forms 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  natl> 
for    meeting    the    fundamental    problems    disclosed    hy    settlemt 
work,     seek     the     higher    and     more     democratic     organization 
neighborhood   life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSINC 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N..  (Jlr< 
tor,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  star 
ardization  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  e<i 
cational  service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 315  Fot» 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  commit!" 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  35  natloi 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  a 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negro 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec1 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  a> 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negl 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  lifi, 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNIOIV 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Aveni 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Americ 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  I1 
dustry.  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  AmO' 
canization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publicatU 
''The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 
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ONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
is.  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
n  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago.  III.  Stands  for  self-government  In 

i    rork  shop  t'.rough  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  or 

g    ctive   l*Fis:ation.     Information  given. 

r"  AGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
_---.-.  Joseph  Lee,  president: 

Braucher.  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
ar-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
ayground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

>ORTIONAL   REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— To  secure   rep- 
tation   for  all.     C.   G.    Hoag.   sec'y.   1417    Locust   St..   Philadel- 
Uembership.   K>5.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R-   Review. 

_ELL  SAGE   FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 

itions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.,  Wi  E.  ^ind  St..  New  York.  De- 
rharity  Organization.  Child- Helping.  Industrial  Studies. 

TJ  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans.  Statistics.  Surveys  and 
s.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
public  In  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 

rtant  results  of  its  work.     Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

KEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
h;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 

1  a:  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
e  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R-  Moton.  prin.:  War- 

•    :x>gan.   treas.;    A.   L.   Holsey.   acting  sec'y.   Tuskegee.  Ala. 

KERS'   EDUCATION    BUREAU   OF   AMERICA — Spencer  Mll- 
y:    476   West   24th   St.     A   clearing-house   for   Workers' 
nation. 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENF 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOUSES    SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


)iy  Good* 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
84  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


jrocenes 

SEEMAN  BROS, 
ison  and  North  Moore  Streets 


New  York 


|£lectric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKU'OOD  &  ALMQU1ST.  Inc. 

)1    Fifth   Avenue  New  York   City 


URVEY  readers  are  much  like  a  family.  They  tell 
each  other  of  things  they  like.  More  than  one 
housand  of  them,  for  example,  have  bought  a  certain 
Xwk  during  the  past  year,  following  its  announcement  in 
JUT  advertising  pages.  Everything  advertised  in  The 
Jurvey — books,  goods,  services — is  specially  addressed  to 
iis  family.  To  mention  The  Survey  in  buying  or  in- 
-•  of  an  advertiser  strengthens  the  family  spirit  and 
•Ips  The  Survey — and  hence  the  whole  clan. 


Communications 

(Continued  from  page  42$) 

Granted  the  prisoner  is  mentally  and  physically  capable,  say 
of  driving  sewing  machines  for  a  new  combine  where  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  toil  go  to  profits  on  state-use  commodities,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  his  keep,  and  a  sum  set  apart  for  his 
family,  will  these  above  considerations,  state  use,  payment  for 
keep  and  family,  prove  of  vital  importance  in  changing  the 
criminal  character?  There  are  two  types  of  character,  those 
resembling  clocks,  working  on  regular  beats,  repeating  the 
same  mode  of  action  continuously;  and  those  of  the  creative 
order,  working  in  irregular  beats,  on  irregular  rhythm,  produc- 
ing work  which  always  varies,  more  or  less. 

Many  criminals — gun-men,  swindlers,  burglars,  etc.,  have 
fine  minds  of  this  creative  order.  To  tie  down  these  men  to 
endless  mechanical  jobs  ruins  and  maddens  them,  or  drives 
them  to  vengeance.  When  prison  wardens  engage  in  these 
great  state  use  enterprises,  buying,  selling,  contracting,  with 
other  states,  will  they  not  meet  the  very  same  old  tempta- 
tions to  speed  up,  overwork  the  prisoners?  With  a  big  con- 
tract to  meet  on  record  time,  what  consideration  will  the 
warden  be  likely  to  have  for  die  prisoner  under  his  control, 
provided  he  seems  mentally  and  physically  capable  of  the  job? 

He  may  do  the  job  over  and  over  without  in  the  least 
changing  his  bad  criminal  habits.  Professor  John  Dewey  says 
that  to  change  a  bad  habit  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  elements 
of  the  bad  habit  in  a  new,  more  generous  and  more  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  service.  This  requires  individual  treatment 
of  those  who  have  bad  habits.  Let  us  consider  individual 
character  building  as  the  chief  aim  in  the  question  of  prison 
labor. 

Prison  slavery  and  prison  despotism  are  temperamentally  in- 
compatible with  the  reformation  of  the  individual  prisoner. 
The  elements  of  free  choice,  free  initiation,  self-expression 
and  many  other  considerations  are  necessary  to  change  a 
criminal  into  an  honest  man. 

GEXEVIEVE  A.  COWLES 


And  That's  That 

To  THE  EDITOR:  About  Glueck's  article  on  The  Nervous 
Child  and  several  erroneous  suppositions. 

Nervous  children  dodge  because  they're  used  to  blows;  because 
their  adults  have  shouted  and  thrown  things  at  them;  because 
they  are  used  to  scenes  of  violence,  have  no  playthings,  not 
enough  sleep  because  of  infants  crying ;  not  for  other  reasons. . . . 

Only  the  adult  vulgarity  that  pretends  humor  is  what  con- 
taminates children.  Keep  your  hands  off  them;  let  them  keep 
good,  so  they  were  born.  J.  GARLAND 

Somerville,  Mass. 

The  Oldest  of  Human  Arts 

(Continued  from  page  377) 

religious  edifices  and  programs,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  community.  He  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  the  rich  must  provide  the  capital  funds  for  social 
progress  and  that  the  every-day  citizen  should  provide  the  cur- 
rent costs. 

Is  this  only  a  dreaai?  I  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  it 
fairly  well  approximated  here  and  there  in  America.  Why? 
History.  When  a  city  can  increase  its  givers  of  a  dollar  and  up, 
\  years,  from  8,000  to  190,000;  when  it  can  teach  men  who 
did  not  think  of  giving  three  years  ago  to  give  a  dollar  a  year 
now  as  a  matter  of  habit :  when  it  can  teach  men  who  once  gave 
a  hundred  dollars  a  year  grudgingly  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars 
happily,  I  see  no  fundamental  obstacle  to  further  progress.  The 
processes  now  in  operation  have  an  irresistible  forward  swing. 
There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  New  methods  must 
be  tried  in  the  fire  of  experience,  with  heartaches  and  disappoint- 
ments as  well  as  triumphs.  But  we  are  on  a  highway  that  goes 
forward  and  leads  eventually  into  some  expansion  of  giving  that 
will  approximate  the  picture  Mr.  Adams  has  drawn.  That  is 
why  I  am  enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Adams'  chart;  and  I  hard 
boiled  my  enthusiasm  for  this  sort  of  thing  a  long  time  ago. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  a  5  centi  per  agate  line,  14  line*  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  addreis  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in  by 
January  I5th. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


New  York  City 
112  East  19th  Street 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Social  Workers  and  Teachers  wanted 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Employers  can 
secure  desirable  candidates  through  us 
(services  free).  Modern  Educational 
Agency,  465  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 


JEWISH  Organizers  and  Campaign- 
ers wanted  for  New  York  and  other 
cities,  for  short  term  and  permanent 
work.  Write  full  details  of  education, 
training,  experience,  affiliations,  refer- 
ences, dates  available,  salary  required. 
P.  O.  Box  65,  Station  O,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS   W ANTED 

WANTED:  Worker  with  case  experi- 
ence by  organization  supervising  Jewish 
delinquent  boys.  A  college  graduate  with 
experience  as  organizer  preferred.  Give 
training,  experience,  references,  and  salary 
expected.  4691  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago;  Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Man-assistant  Physical  In- 
structor. Afternoon  and  evening  work. 
APP'y,  giving  full  particulars  including 
minimum  salary  to  Philip  L.  Seman,  Gen- 
eral Director,  Jewish  People's  Institute, 
1258  Taylor  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED:  At  once,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent for  The  Girls'  Cottage  Industrial 
School,  Sweetsburg,  Prov.  Quebec.  Send 
application,  with  names  of  references  to  the 
Superintendent. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COMPETENT  WOMAN,  Jewish  pre- 
ferred, for  health  and  diet  work  with  mal- 
nourished children  in  residence.  Resident 
position  with  responsibility  for  cottage 
management.  Apply  Superintendent,  Jew- 
ish Children's  Society,  Levindale,  Station 
E,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  Miss  Richards' 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Looking  for  a  position? 
Want  to  make  a  change? 
Instead    of    worrying    about    it 
and  getting  discouraged   adopt 
the    policy    of    this    advertiser 
and    insert   a   want    ad    in    the 

Survey. 

December  17,  1923 
The  Survey 
112  East  19  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

"Again  I  am  resolved  to  try  the 
advertising  columns  of  The  Survey. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  that  I 
have  advertised  in  your  journal  that 
brought  no  results  so  I  am  enclosing 
copy  which  please  insert  in  the  next 
issue."  tru]y 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  experienced  recrea- 
tional, club,  case  work,  also  assistant  super- 
intendent institution,  seeks  responsible  posi- 
tion resident  or  non-resident.  4692  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  desires  position 
Jewish  Institution  or  organization  (institu- 
tion preferred).  Fifteen  years'  experience; 
capable  organizer;  Yiddish  and  English 
speaker.  4693  SURVEY. 


Read  Your  Own  Survey 

Don't  depend  on  the  office,  copy  or  lean  over  somebody's  shoulder  in  the  sub- 
way. Have  your  own  copy  of  The  Survey — to  read  at  home  in  the  evening  when 
reading  counts  most.  Then  the  articles  you  want  to  read  over  again— and  there 
are  lots  of  them — are  ready  at  hand  when1  you  are  ready. 


THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

For  $5  enclosed  send  The  Survey 
for  all  of  1924  (or  6  months  trial 
$2.50)  to 

1-15-24 


Name. . . 
Address. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE,  aged  33,  varied  exp 
ence  in  Child  Welfare,  Settlement  W 
Community  Organization,  and  who  has 
cessfully  completed  one  Division  of  a  1; 
Community  Chest  Campaign  is  at  lib 
February  first.  An  opportunity  for  a  C 
munity  Chest  Organization.  4690  SUR 

WOMAN  with  successful  experienci 
community  programs  embracing  recreal 
club  work,  family  case  work,  publicity, 
non-sectarian  religious  activities  would 
position  requiring  executive  ability.  Ai 
able  April  i.  4687  SURVVEY. 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 

Lutings   fifty   cents    a  lint  far  four   in 
lions,  copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  SALVATION  OR  WRECK  OF  Eu» 
AMERICA'S  SHARE  THEREIN.  By  At] 
E.  Griffiths,  Judge  Superior  Court,  S 
tie,  Washington.  Forty-two  pages.  S 
stamp  for  copy. 

TWENTY  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PROPI 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  1 
MAN'S  PARTY.  Compiled  by  Flori 
Kelley,  National  Consumer's  League, 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price  $ 
a  hundred. 

THE  COMMUNITY  AND  ITS  LEISURE — Ho\ 
Fill  the  Gap.  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jev 
People's  Institute,  1258  Taylor  Su 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.j 
113  pages. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt, 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  JOHN  AND  M 
LIVE  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  we> 
budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  All 
ance  Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Hi 
Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  informa 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  F 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Goran 
ity  Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamp 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  publishec 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Sur 
Price  25  cents;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  : 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WELFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T. ' 
vine,  contributing  editor  of  The  Sur 
A  reprint  of  four  articles  from  The  i 
vey.  Price  50  cents ;  3  copies  $i ; 
copies  $6,  postpaid.  The  Survey, 
East  igth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOOK.  A  ha 
pamphlet  reprint  of  an  article  by  P 
Joseph  K.  Hart,  Editor  of  The  s'urv 
Education  Department.  Free  to  teacl 
on  request.  To  others,  10  cents. 
Survey,  112  East  igth  St,  New  Yi 
N.  Y. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertioni,  c 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  she 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  tal 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  i 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  M 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  y« 
published  by  the  National  Committee 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avei 
New  York. 


lln  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helpj  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


SALVATIOX  01  WIECK  OF  EC*OFE,  AM«»- 
s  ^HA»E  THEIEIX.  By  Austin  E-  Griffiths. 
ttle  Union  Record,  Seattle,  Washington. 
IAL  PMUU.YSIS  ix  NEW  Yo*r  STATE  1913- 
2.  By  Horatio  M.  Pollock.  Reprinted  from 
State  Hospital  Quarterly,  November,  1923. 
te  Hospitals  Press,  U 

EDCCATIOX.  Comparative  Professional 
•tics.  Current  Bar  Admission  Require- 
Srti*  of  Law  Schools,  Restatement  of 
erican  Law.  Advance  extract  from  the 
teenth  annual  report  of  the  President  of 
r  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  Merrymount 
ss,  Boston. 

ID     T*EATMEXT     OF      YOCXC      SCHOOL 

By  Helen  T.  Woolley  and  Elizabeth 
ris.     'Prepared    under    the   auspices    of    the 
S     Trounstine   Foundation.    Cincinnati, 
by    Bureau    of    Education.    Depart- 
it     of     Interior,     Washington     Government 

ng  Omce.     Price  10  cents. 
i  DE  LEOX.     By  Olive  M.  Johnson.  __  New 
rk   Labor    News    Company,    45    Rose    Street, 

York,  N.  Y.     Price  15  cents. 
D  LA»O«,   Analysis  of  Work  Permits  Issued 
ring   Biennium   Ending  June  30,    1922.      By 
L     Vrick,   Commissioner   of  the   Bureau   of 
»r  Statistics,   State  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines. 

_  O«CAXIZATIOXS.  Trade  Union  Statistics  for 
nnium  Ending  December  31.  1921.  By  A. 
Urick.  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
tistics.  State  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines. 

i   Caoses.   Consequences,   and  Cure,      tty 
Page.     George  H.  Doran  Company.  New 
Price  15  cents. 

Ixrussioxs.     By  Otto  H.  Kahn.     An 
„     delivered     before    the    Faculty    and 
its  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middtetown, 
November  15,  1923. 

:    T*Y    CHUSTIAXITT'      By   Samuel    Z. 
Chairman    Social    Service   Commissioa. 
i  a      Baptist     Convention.        George     H. 
Company.     Price  15  cents. 

i»  THE  COAL  FIELDS.  A  series  of  news 
I     summarizing     briefs     filed    with     the 
States  Coal  Commission  by  Counsel  for 
umoos    Operators'    Special    Committee    or 
crating  organizations.     Issued  by  Bitunun- 
Operators*    Special     Committee,     Southern 
'— g    Washington,  D.  C 

irLOTMEXT     AXD     CHILD    WELFA»E,     A     Study 

^ie  in   a  middle-western  and  an  eastern  city 
ring   the   industrial   depression   of    1921    and 
B»  Emma  Octavia  Lnndberg.    Children's 
reau,  'U.    S.   Department    of   Labor.      Super- 
•  nt  of    Documents.   Government  Printing 
Washington.     Price  20  cents. 


ts  or  COTJITS  AXD  OFIXIOXS  ArrEcrixc 
1922.  By  Lindley  D.  Clark  and  Daniel 
QnfUhan  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U. 
Department  of  Labor.  Superintendent  of 
cnments.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
Price  50  cents. 

nUDATiox  or  SCHOOLS  AXD  TIAXSTOKTATIOX 
MLS,     By  J.  F.  Abel.     Bureau  of  Kduca- 
Department     of     the     Interior,    Bulletin, 
No.    41.      Superintendent   of   Documents, 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price 


TOUR 


EUROPE  SUMMER  1924 

A  College  Tour  of  Europe.     Superb  routes, 

limited  number,  college  leadership.     Price* 

$745,  $850,  $1,200.    For  details  write 

Educational  Tours 

117   Elm  Street  Oberlin,   Ohio 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    oor  new    home-ctudy   course,    "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PRUrlT."    Bookleton  request. 
Va  5f»nl  ot  H«»c  J£»»»»c«.8«»E-Sfct  St.,  Chicno 

MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspaper*,  magazines.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syn- 
dicate, 964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ett^  are 
w»med  for  publication.  Submit  Mas.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal.  Mo. 


t  AXD  CnrnjiATiox,  an  address  read  before 
ian    National    Cancer    Congress.       By 

icnct  L.  Hoffman.  The  Prudential  Insur- 
Company  of  America,  Newark,  N.  J. 

i  i»  1923.  By  James  G.  McDonald.  For- 
Poticy  Association,  9  East  45th  Street 
York,  N.  V. 

E*LO  LAXD  PSOBLEM,  prepared  by  a  com- 
?    New     Mexico    Association    on 
dian  Affairs,   Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

jii       or  Mcsiei»AL  ADMIXIST»ATIOX.     By 
D.    Upson.    Director    Detroit    Bureau    of 
rnmental    Research    and    professional    lec- 
xr   on   municipal    administration.    University 
Michigan.       Bureau    of    Government,    Uni- 
of  Michigan. 

XAjtciAi     OFEIATIOSS     or     COMMUNITY 
is  AMEWCAJI  CITTBS.     By  J.  R.  Doog- 
Department  of  Research  and   Service.   Sec- 
(y   Trust    and    Savings    Bank,   Los   Angeles, 

ATICS  PO*  HE.U.TH  TEACHIXC.     By  Harriet 
"gwood.       Bureau     of     Education.     Depart- 
:  of  the  Interior,  Bulletin  No.   13.     Snper- 
'ent  of  Documents.    Gorernment   Printing 
Washington.   D.   C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spring  Blossoms 

PLANT  NOW 
ROSES,    PEONIES,    BULBS 

Three-year  old  Monthly  Roses,  all  colors, 
5  for  $2,  12  for  $4.50. 

Peonies,  all  colors,  j  to  7  eyes,  3  for  $i, 
12  for  $3.50. 

Giant  Darwin  Lily  Bulbs,  40  for  $i,  too 
for  $a. 

Assortment  of  Rare  Gladioli  Bulb*,  40 
for  $i,  ico  for  $2,  all  prepaid. 

R.  J.  GIBBONS,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Club     Papers,     Essays,      Debates, 

Speeches    for    all    occasions,    prepared    to 
order,  $3.00  per  thousand  words.    Outlines 
$ixxa  each.     Short  toasts  $2.00. 
JOHN  ARNOLD 
CEDAR  FALLS  IOWA 


WANTED:  Copies  of  the  February 
i  Surrey  and  Surrey  Graphic,  April  I 
Surrey  and  Surrey  Graphic,  June  1$ 
and  August  i,  19*3.  Surrey  Graphic. 
Unexpected  demand  has  wiped  out  our 
stock.  Subscribers  who  do  not  need 
their  issues  for  future  use  will  confer  a 
real  faror  by  returning  these  numbers 
to  us  for  use  in  libraries  and  colleges. 
The  Survey,  in  East  19  Streeet,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


THE  A*IASSAS  FAMILY  SEIIES,  A  New  Home  for 
Arkansas.  The  Business  of  Living,  Prospects 
for  Arkansas.  The  Needs  of  a  Baby,  Concern- 
ing Jean,  The  Coming  of  the  Baby.  A  New 
Crtiien  for  Arkansas,  Concerning  the  Baby, 
The  Child  from  2  to  6  Years  of  Age,  The 
Bureau  of  Chfld  Hygiene,  State  Board  of 
Health.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

CHA*T  OT  THE  LEACCE  OF  NATIOKS  oat  THE  PE»- 
MAirEirr  COU»T  o»  IHTDUIATIOHAI.  JUSTICE, 
compiled  by  Courtenay  Crocker.  Pnbhshed  by 
WoridPeace  Foondation,  «0  Mt  Vernon  St. 
Boston.  Also  distributed  through  Ike  Foreign 
Policy  Association.  9  East  45th  Street.  New 
York. 

OUTLAWRY  or  WA»:  WHAT  IT  Is  ASTD  is  NOT.  By 
Tohn  Dewey.  Reprinted  for  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Outlawry  of  Wrar,  76  Mon- 
roe St.,  Chicago,  from  The  New  Republic, 
October  3rd  and  24th,  1923.  Foreign  Policy 
Association.  9  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  V 
y  or  CocimtY  COSVALESCEXT  TKEATMEXT 
or  OWE  Hu-tDiEO  NEu»orsrcHiAT»ic  PATIEKTS. 
Bv  N  F  Cummings.  North  Atlantic  District 
American  Association  Hospital  Social  Workers. 

REPOIT  or  THE  IXTEMATIOHAI.  PEACE  COJTCMSS 
held  at  Hague  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  December 
10-15.  1922.  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions.  Amsterdam. 


BULLETIN  B0.4RD 


KEXTCCKY  STATE  COXFEIEXCE  OF  SOCIAL 

-.  January  13-16.  Secretary,  Lucy  %\  . 
Warren,  Family  Service  Organization,  215  E. 
Walnut  St.,  LonisriBe. 

PISXSYLVASIA  Tc»E*ctTLosis  SOCIBTT:  Annual 
Meeting.  Penn-Harris  Hotel.  Harrisbnrg,  Jan- 
uary 15-1".  Executive  Secretary,  Arthur  M. 
Dewees,  10  South  18th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

VoCATIOHAl.      EOCCATIOH      AsSOdATIOK      OF      THE 

MIDDLE  WEST:  Annual  Convention,  Hotel 
Chase.  St.  onis,  Missouri.  January  16-19- 
Sectary.  Leonard  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes 
Are.,  Chicago,  IIKnois. 

•  NtTtsis  ASSOCIATIOK  :  Providence.  January 
President,      Amy     Allison,      Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 


RESEARCH:  ._.   .__   ,^_ 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOI'S  RXSEAICH  BUMAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Prof  ession" 

11  *  1**-'»:._1^_>«"**'*-ry*  rBKB.    nnmi  Xmtj 


Do   You  Need 

Institution   Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 
Domestic  Help 
Nurses 
Physicians 
Teachers 
Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 
Industrial  Welfare  Workers 
Recreation   Workers 
Boys'  Club  Workers 
Girls'  Club  Workers 
Social  Case  Workers 
Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  depart- 
ment will  bring  results.  Rates:  Sc  a 
word,  minimum  charge  $1.50  an  inser- 
tion. 

The  Survey 
112  E.  19  St.  New  York 


Bind  Your  Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The  Sur- 
vey. Put  in  each  issue  as  it  comes. 
Take  out  any  issue  at  any  time  with- 
out disturbing  the  others.  So  simple 
that  even  a  social  worker  can  do  it! 
Index  free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return  mail 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  $2.20.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  St,  N.  Y.  City. 
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SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPT^LK 


COMMUNITY  RIVALRY  is  rampant  in 
Kentucky.  Mrs.  Cecilia  P.  Deubig,  of 
the  life-saving  service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  tells  of  a  Kentucky  rooster 
who,  strolling  along  a  road  one  day, 
came  upon  a  turkey's  egg.  Astounded  by 
its  size  he  carefully  rolled  it  back  to  his 
barnyard  and  assembled  the  hens. 

"Ladies,''  he  said,  "I  show  you  this  egg 
not  as  a  reflection  on  your  past  perfor- 
mances, but  merely  to  let  you  know  what 
is  being  done  in  other  communities." 

TWO  NEW  state  conferences  of  social 
work,  in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  have 
been  added  to  the  list.  It  is  to  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  in  these  states  that  the 
credit  for  their  organization  is  due. 
Strongly  organized  Red  Cross  chapters, 
carrying  on  home  service  work  for  ser- 
vice men  and  their  families,  have  made 
people  see  the  need  for  similar  service 
for  civilian  families.  Many  trained  so- 
cial workers  have  been  secured  by  chap- 
ters to  direct  their  social  work  activities. 
Red  Cross  field  representatives  travelling 
through  these  states  sensed  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  for  an  adequate 
organization  which  would  bring  together 
individuals  doing  similar  work  for  mutual 
help  and  discussion. 

The  project  was  brought  forward  during 
the  summer  at  Red  Cross  state  conferences, 
attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  lead- 
ing organizations  in  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana. Their  meetings,  held  at  Thermo- 
polis,  Wyoming,  and  at  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana, brought  together  large  groups  of 
local  people  interested  in  social  work,  to- 
gether with  state,  city  and  county  officials. 
The  temporary  committee  appointed  at 
Thermopolis  included  Dr.  E.  C.  Jones, 
superintendent  of  the  State  School  for 
Feebleminded,  Lander,  chairman;  Mrs.  B. 
B.  Brooke,  Casper;  Mrs.  P.  J.  Quealy, 
chairman,  Lincoln  County  Chapter,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Kemmerer;  Amy  G.  Ab- 
bott, executive  secretary,  Laramie  Red 
Cross ;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Allen,  Riverton,  and 
Thomas  Temple,  field  repersentative, 
American  Red  Cross,  Chicago,  as  secretary. 
This  committee  after  several  preliminary 
conferences  met  at  Rock  Springs  to  elect 
officers  and  to  organize  a  permanent  body. 
Dr.  Jones  was  elected  president,  Mrs. 
Brooks,  vice  president,  Miss  Abbott,  sec- 
retary, and  Mrs.  Allen,  treasurer. 

The  Montana  organizing  committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Hazel  D.  Bonness,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene,  state  de- 
partment of  health,  met  at  Helena  and 
perfected  the  state  organization.  Dr.  Bon- 
ness  was  elected  permanent  president: 
Prof.  S.  Walker  Hayes,  department  of 
economics,  University  of  Montana,  at  Mis- 
soula,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Annie  Reeman, 
Red  Cross  Chairman,  Volunteer  Service 
of  Billings,  second  vice  president;  Mrs. 
John  A.  Rowand,  Red  Cross  Liaison  officer, 
U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau,  Helena,  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  Lena  Cullen,  Helena,  treasurer. 
Both  conferences  are  seeking  member- 
ships which  shall  be  representative  of  all 
communities,  agencies,  departments  and 
organizations  interested  in  public  welfare, 
social  service,  health  and  education.  Effort 
is  also  being  concentrated  on  the  for- 
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mation  of  special  departments  for  study 
and  research.  The  next  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  spring  at  which  time  members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  pro- 
grams for  the  following  year. 

THE  STATE  COUNCIL  of  Social  Agen- 
cies of  Georgia  has  taken  over  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monthly  magazine  devoted 
to  the  interests  which  it  is  promoting. 
School  and  Home,  the  original  title,  has 
been  changed  to  School,  Home  and  Com- 
munity. The  magazine  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  Burr  Blackburn  and  is  on  a 
self-supporting  basis,  with  a  subscription 
price  of  $1.00  a  year  and  several  pages 
of  advertising.  Its  specific  purpose  is  to 
keep  parents  and  teachers  informed  re- 
garding the  plans  and  progress  of  state- 
wide social  agencies.  The  council  is  com- 
posed of  "thirty-three  social  agencies  which 
are  endeavoring  through  the  council  to 
maintain  effective  cooperation  in  making 
Georgia  a  better  place  to  rear  a  child." 
It  is  unique  in  that  it  employs  a  paid 
executive  secretary,  Burr  Blackburn,  who 
was  formerly  secretary  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare. 

IT  IS  Burton  J.  Hendrick's  plan  to  expand 
the  first  hundred  pages  of  the  two  volume 
Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  Hines  Page 
into  a  separate  volume.  Readers  of  the 
Life  and  Letters  will  recall  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  space  is  given  up  to  Mr.  Page's 
overseas  correspondence,  as  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  and  readers  of  The  Survey's 
review  will  recall  that  we  told  of  a  bon- 
fire at  Garden  City  which  destroyed  most 
of  the  memorabilia  of  Mr.  Page's  early 
life.  None  the  less  a  large  number  of 
letters  and  other  writings  have  fortunately 
come  to  hand  and  give  in  detail  his  ideas 
on  the  upbuilding  of  the  South,  the  Negro 
question,  education,  literature,  country  life 
and  social  questions  in  general.  These 
are  being  gathered  by  Mr.  Hendrick  into 
the  new  volume  which  will  "make  clear 
precisely  how  this  remarkable  character 
developed."  They  will  be  published  first 
in  the  World's  Work  and  will  be  watched 
for  not  only  by  all  friends  of  Mr.  Page 
but  by  all  Americans  interested  in  the 
wide 'range  of  his  domestic  activities. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  announces 
that  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker  has  been  ap- 
pointed consulting  director  in  maternity  and 
infancy  and  child  hygiene.  Dr.  Baker  organ- 
ized the  child  hygiene  division  of  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department  in  1908,  as 
part  of  twenty  years'  service  for  the  moth- 
ers and  babies  of  New  York.  Dr.  Florence 
E.  Kraker,  of  Philadelphia,  just  back 
from  a  year  in  China,  where  she  was  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  Margaret- William- 
son Hospital  at  Shanghai,  has  been  ap- 
pointed specialist  in  maternal  hygiene  and 
associate  director  of  the  maternity  and 
infancy  division  of  the  bureau. 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY  has  become  president 
of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association. 

LOUIS  BROWNLOW,  a  commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  war 
years,  and  city  manager  of  Petersburg, 


Va.,  for  three  years  since,  has  rec« 
been  appointed  city  manager  of  Knoxt 
Tenn. 

FROM  J.  B.  COLLINGS  WOODS,  c 
tered  accountant,  of  New  York,  comes 
following  special  bulletin:  Wide-awake 
ficers  of  social  agencies  and  the  like 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  section 
(a)  n  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921  uj 
which  an  individual  making  a  contribu 
to  a  corporation  or  fund  organized 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chi 
able,  scientific,  literary  or  educational  ] 
poses  may  deduct  the  amount,  up  to  15 
cent  of  his  net  income,  in  his  income 
return.  The  advantage  which  social  3] 
cies  may  derive  from  that  provision 
long  been  exploited. 

There  is,  however,  a  recent  ruling  of 
Income    Tax    Unit     (II — 23 — 1085;    I. 
1776)    which    might   well    be   called   to 
attention   of  those   who   intend   to  bequi 
a    capital    sum    to    an    organization, 
summary  of  the  ruling  reads:  "The  do 
by    written    instrument,   gave,    first,    a 
estate  in  bonds  to  the  beneficiary,  and 
ond    a    remainder   to    a    church.      The 
to   the  church    is   within   the  provisions 
section    214     (a)     n." 

The  point  is,  and  to  appreciate  it  to 
full  the  entire  section  and  ruling  sh< 
be  studied,  'that  if  instead  of  hold 
property  until  it  may  pass  under  a  • 
to  a  certain  fund,  an  individual  is  wil 
to  make  the  gift  now,  subject  only  t 
provision  regarding  the  use  of  the  inci 
from  the  property  donated  until  his  de 
he  may  deduct  the  present  cash  value 
the  gift  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  si 
extent  as  if  he  made  a  present  cash  t 
tribution. 

IT  IS  NOT  OFTEN  that  the  Middle  M 
raises  its  voice  on  the  subject  of  univei 
brotherhood,  but  Harry  Coffin  Fellow 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Wichita  Pli 
dealer  is  a  notable  exception.  His  boo] 
of  poems,  Odes  to  Fellowship,  has  been 
cently  published,  and  of  his  middle-w 
ern  citizenship  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "Old  Sw 
ming  Hole"  and  has  spent  more  than  fc 
years  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools  ; 
colleges  of  Indiana,  Kansas  and  Oklahoi 
for  several  years  as  a  professor  of  hist 
in  the  Northwestern  State  Normal  of  < 
lahoma  and  of  education  in  Friends  U 
versity,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Some  of 
post-war  poems  included  in  this  collect 
first  appeared  in  The  Survey. 

JAMES  F.  JACKSON,  general  secret: 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Clevela 
has  become  Family  Welfare  Secretary 
the  Welfare  Federation,  in  which  capac 
he  will  undertake  the  development  of 
functional  group  to  include  protective  a 
child-caring  organizations,  institutions  : 
the  care  of  the  aged,  and  the  familv  serv 
agencies.  Edward  D.  Lynde  of  Milwaul 
has  come  to  serve  as  assistant  general  s 
retary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  in  I 
expectation  that  with  his  help  Mr.  Jacks 
will  be  sufficiently  relieved  in  his  01 
office  to  devote  half  his  time  to  the  f< 
eration. 
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MARTHA  J.  MEGEE  has  resigned 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Children's 
>ociety  of  Pennsylvania  to  join  the 
of  the  state  department  of  welfare. 
•ill  work  with  Poor  Boards  through- 
e  state  and  with  social  service  de- 
ems of  state-aided  hospitals,  and  will 

develop  social  service  in  connection 
tate-owned  mental  and  surgical  hos- 

Irene  Liggett  will  succeed  her  at 
lildren's  Aid  Society.  Miss  Liggett 
listrict  superintendent  for  the  Phil- 
ia  Society  for  Organizing  Charm- 
she  was  called  to  St.  Louis  in  1921. 
hare  in  building  up  the  service  of 
t.  Louis  Provident  Association  has 
y  been  commented  on  in  The  Sur- 
.he  comes  home  now  to  Philadelphia 
e  courses  in  the  Pennsylvania  School 
icial  and  Health  Work  and  to 

•  training    and    supervision    of    new 
rs    in   the    Children's   Aid    Society. 

S    BRONSOX    REYNOLDS,    succes- 
•  dement   worker. 
pal   officer,   civic    leader,    sociologist, 

•  and   criminologist,    was   distinctive 
meer  service  on  the  frontiers  between 
separate    fields   of    effort.      Through 

as  headworker.  of  the  Uni- 
Settlement  in  New  York  he  won 

Lows  interest  and  confidence;  he 
ppointed  the  mayor's  secretary  and 
marshal,  and  thereafter  played  a 
lent  part  in  the  fight  of  the  Citizens' 

and  fusion  organization  for  clean 
Roosevelt  as  governor  made 
member  of  the  New  York  Tenement 

Commission;  as  president,  sent  him 
icago  to  study  the  stockyards,  and 
on  his  municipal  experience  by  raak- 
rc  special  adviser  on  local  problems 
t  of  Columbia.  From  1910  to 
Hr.  Reynolds  was  an  assistant  dis- 
ttorney  in  New"  York.  He  shared 
•s  counsel,  in  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ocial  Hygiene  Association,  and  at  the 
f  his  death  was  president  of  the 
can  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
>ology. 

American     Association     for    Organ- 

?amily  Social  Work  has  recently  ap- 
d  two  new  field  workers  to  it- 
ine  C.  Brown  is  to  work  in  Indiana, 
cky,  Tennessee.  Arkansas.   Louisiana. 
.iabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Carolina.    Miss  Brown  is  a  graduate 
?n   Mawr.      She   was    a   teacher   for 
I  years,  then  tried  her  hand   at  run- 
farm — a  useful  experience,  she  feels, 
17  rural  social  worker.     She  -worked 
St  Paul   United  Charities,   and  later 
e    general    secretary    of    the    Dakota 

ciation  at  South  St.  Paul 
distinguished  herself  as  a  member 
is  Richmond's  Institute  in  1922,  and 
ame  year  presented  a  paper  at  the 
al  Conference.  Her  headquarters 
te  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Annie  I. 
is  to  be  fie;  for  New  York 

e  Ne-.T  ::ates.     Miss  Gerry 

<ew   Engender    and    a   graduate   of 
College.      She    began    her    training 
be   Boston    Family    Welfare    Society 
a  retary  there  for  six 

In  1916  she  became  general  secretary 

ing    and    directing    the    Red 
Service    work    as   well. 

ion  in  1919.    In  1921 
wune  with   the   Veterans' 

i  work   of  the    American  Red   Cross 
ton  and  a  year  later  became  '. 
?ed  Cross. 
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TRAVEL  INFORMATION 

If  you  are  planning  a  trip  around  the  world,  a  cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean  or  a  short  vacation  trip  the  easy  way 
is  to  drop  a  line  asking  for  helpful  information  from  the 

Travel  Service  Department   of    The  Survey 
112  East  19  Street  Xew  York 


LOOKING 
AHEAD  IN 
EUROPE 

An  American  Banker's  Practical  Est- 
imate of  the  Situation  and  Cher 
Stake  in  It 

OUR  \VORLD 

For   February 
At  all  good  newsstands — 25  cents 

An  important  article  will  appear  in 
the  February  number  by  Mr.  Fred 
I.  Kent,  the  New  York  banker,  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  Economic  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe.  This  article,  which 
will  give  the  result  of  Mr.  Kent's 
studies  and  surveys  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  wil!  treat 
the  general  theme  of 

REALITIES   IN   EUROPE'S 
REVIVAL 

Other  Features  of  Special  Interest 
DOING  IT  TOGETHER  By  James  P.  and   Agnes  D.  Warbasse 

The  new  significance  of  cooperative  societies  in  the  United  States. 
THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS  AT  WASHINGTON  By  Elmer  Dayi* 

Walier  J.  Woofs  observations  on  the  Great  American  People. 
WHAT  THE  WAR  VETERANS  GET  By  Robert  M.  Field 

What  other  countries  are  doing  for  their  ex-soldiers. 
CECIL'S  FIGHT  FOR  DISARMAMENT  By  Wilson  Harris 

A  British  correspondent's  sketch  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  his  work. 
EAST  AND  WEST— CONFLICT  OR  COOPERATION?          By  Charles  Merz 

The  beginning  of  a  stimulating  discussion  of  a  world  problem. 
LYAUTEY— AFRICANUS  By  Pierre  de  Lanux 

A  character  study  of  a  great  French  colonial  governor. 

WORLD  FICTION 

Today's  best  stories  from  all  the  world. 


-'rood  <t  Underwood 

Fred  I   Kent,  Vice-President  of  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company 


Bringing   the    vvorld 
to  America 

Every  yearly  subscriber  to  Oux  WOMJ> 
is   entitled   to    all   the   privileges   of   Our 
World      Institute — an     Educational      and 
-ing     Society     thai  -ading 

throughout  the  United  States  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 


S.G.1-24 

OUR  WORLD 

9  East  37th  Street..  New  York 
I  enclose  $5.00  for  a  year's  sub- 
>n    and    membership   in   Our 
World   Institute 

or 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  a  five  months' 
subscription  without  membership  in 
the  Institute. 


The  Houston  Putlistino;  Company 

9  East  37tt  Street  New  York  City 


(/»  mas^erimg  these  advertisements  flta.'f  rr.entlt,:  :  VET.     //  helps  us,  it  Identifies  you.) 


The  Departments  of  Social  Case  Work 
offer  vocational  training  in  the  special- 
ized fields  of  Family  Case  Work,  Child 
Welfare,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Hospital 
Social  Work.  The  vocational  course  in 
Child  Welfare,    for   example,    equips 
students  for  organization,  research,  case 
work  and  executive  positions  in  public 
and  private  agencies   concerned  with 
the  care  of  the  child.    An  announce- 
ment (sent  upon  request)  gives  full  par- 
ticulars about  the  instruction 
offered  in  each  of  these 
departments. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
New  York 


Surrey  Associates  Editions 

The  Humanizing 
of  Knowledge 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson 

Contains  the  essays  by  Professor  Robinson  which  have  • 
been  appearing  in  Survey  Graphic  with  other  parts  here- 
tofore  unpublished. 

Postpaid  by  return  mail  $1.50 

What  Men  Live  By 

By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D. 

A  distinguished  physician's  prescription  for  a  healthy 
life:    Work,    Play,    Love    and    Worship — and    how    to« 
take  them. 

Postpaid  by  return  mail  $1.50 

Subscribers'   personal  checks   are   good    as   gold  with   us. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  TAKE  PART  IN  AN  OPEN  DEBATE 
Subject:  "CAN  WAR  BE  OUTLAWED?" 


The  Kaiser  was  legally  within  his  rights  in 
1914,  for  war  has  never  been  made  illegal.  He 
has  not  been  punished;  for  according  to  law, 
he  committed  no  crime. 

Why  is  it  unlawful  and  criminal  for  one  in- 
dividual to  kill  another,  yet  perfectly  legal  for 
a  sovereign  or  a  government  to  cause  the 
death  of  ten  million  individuals? 

Can  all   wars,   offensive  and   defensive,   be   made 
illegal — a    crime    against    civilization? 
Or— 


If  some  wars  are  to  be  made  crimes  and  othei 
not,  how  can  we  determine  just  what  "classii 
cation"  of  war  is  to  be? 

Is    outlawry    of   war   a    mere    slogan,    or    can 
be  made  practical  ? 

Whether  you  are  on  the  affirmative  or  negatit 
side  of  the  question,  the  answer  to  which  ma 
affect  our  lives,  liberty,  and  happiness,  you  wi 
find  much  that  is  new,  vital,  and  thought-produ 
ing  in  the  debate  between  Salmon  Oliver  Levinso 
and  Jesse  Siddall  Reeves  in  the  January  issue  ( 


The  Forum  of  Ancient  Rome 


There  is  free  speech  in  THE  FORUM. 

It  seeks  to  discover,  rather  than  to  guide  public 
opinion;  to  give  a  hearing,  rather  than  to  im- 
pose a  doctrine. 

Bring  up  your  topics  for  debate;  take  them  to 
THE  FORUM  as  did  the  thinkers  of  ancient 
Rome.  Do  not  limit  the  discussion  of  your 
ideas  to  a  small  coterie  of  friends;  make  THE 
FORUM  the  outlet  for  the  expression  of  your 
views  on  problems,  issues,  and  thought  of  the 
day. 

A   monthly   feature  that   is   peculiarly   its   own, 
is    two    leading    articles    on    the    same    subject, 
treated  from  two  distinct  points  of  view. 
Economic    problems    and    events    of    importance 


THE   FORUM 

A  Magazine  Of    Discussion    Edited  by  Henry  Goddard  Leach 


in    the    financial    world   are   treated    in    a   thor- 
oughly  readable  way. 

Foreign  affairs,  from  which  thinking  America 
cannot  hold  aloof,  are  ably  treated  each  month. 
These  articles  are  scheduled  for  early  publica- 
tion: A  Study  of  the  European  Peace-Muddle, 
by  Guglielmo  Ferrero  of  Florence  (two  install- 
ments) ;  The  Tragedy  of  Poland,  by  Robert 
Dell,  Facts  and  Figures  on  the  Present-Day 
Red  Army  in  Russia,  by  General  Lukomsky. 
Whether  the  article  deals  with  science,  litera- 
ture, belles-lettres,  religion,  travel,  education, 
sociology,  art;  whether  it  is  serious  or  humor- 
ous, fact  or  fiction,  you  may  be  certain  that  in 
every  instance  it  will  be  the  newest  thought 


contributed  by  the  ablest  writers  and  worthy  c 
THE  FORUM— the  meeting-place  of  intellect 
These   writers    will    make   the    new    FORUM 
magazine  you  will  want  to  read: 
Alexander  Meiklejohn     Waldemar  Kaempffert 
William  George  Jordan  Julian  Huxley 
Agnes  Repplier  Mary  Austin 

Witter  Bynner  Annie   Marion    McLea 

William  Lyon  Phelps  Walter  Franklin  Prim 
Robert  Morss  Lovett  Joseph  Jastrow 
George  Henry  Payne  Heywood  Broun 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Jean  Ktnyon  Macken: 
John  T.  Adams  Cordell  Hull 

Ronald  Tree  David  Miller  X1 

Henry  Goddard  Leach      Horace  Green    ^-^ 


•^  i 

Every  dealer  in  good   magazines   sells   THE   FORUM    at    35   cents   a  copy.     But   because       ^r  FOB1 

we   should   like   to   introduce   THE    FORUM    as   quickly   as   possible   to   those   who    will   ^-S          217  Park  .1 
appreciate  it  to  the  fullest,   we  will  enter   your  subscription   for  14  months,  beginning    x 
with  the  current    issue,    for   the    regular    yearly   subscription    price.  x-  "  af£°J    ^""my j 

FORUM  is  not  only  a  new  magazine  editorially  but   one  of   superb  excellence  in  format  and         ^       scription  to  THE  FORUM 

**       14    months,    bepinntns    with 
current  issue.  Enclosed  is  $4 

I  will  remit  $4.00  on  receipt  of 


Send  No  Money 

\  not  only 

printing,  the  files  of  which  you  will  want  to  save  and  refer  to  for  years  to  come. 
If   your   check  book  is   not   handy,   don't   delay. 


receipt  of  bill. 
This  Special    Offer  is  temporary, 
so     send     the     coupon     N  O  W. 


Send   the   order  without   money   and   remit   on 
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Dr.  Haven  Emerson 

'Back  from    his  swing  from  Berlin    to    Cologne    tells 
of    the    hunger    and    sickness    he    found   among    the 

Children  of  Germany 

The  Need  of  Protecting  Patients  Richard  C.  Cabot 

Children  and  This  Clumsy  World  Ira  5.  Wile 

Psychotherapy  Wins  the  Pot  William  Akers 

A  Medieval  Industry  Alice  Hamilton 

The  Oncoming  Negro  Women  #0550  B.  Cooley 

The  New  Educational  Front  in  Russia  Anna  Louise  Strong 

Paintings  by  Lionel  S.  Reiss 
Frontispiece  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 
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How  down  under- 
neath these  homes 
and  hotels, smooth- 
running  electric 
locomotives  and 
motors  handle  600 
trains  a  day. 


1903 

Twenty  years  ago 
this  noisy,  smoky 
railroad  yard  was 
New  York's  greet- 
ing to  its  visitors. 


This  avenue  was  a  railroad  yard 

In  1910  the  lines  running  into  New 
York's  Grand  Central  Terminal 
were  electrified.  Away  went  the 
smoky  locomotives;  the  tracks  were 
covered  over;  and  40  acres  of  rail- 
road yards  have  become  the  beauti- 
ful home  section  of  Park  Avenue. 

One  glance  explains  why  the  valua- 
tion of  real  estate  in  this  section  has 
jumped  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 


It  is  the  business  of 
electricity  to  abolish 
smoke  and  noise,  to 
improve  lighting,  and 
transfer  heavy  burdens 
from  the  shoulders  of 
men  to  machines.  The 
General  Electric  Com- 
pany makes  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  with 
which  electricity  works. 
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Here  is  a  photograph  of  The  Survey  Book  Display.  It 
contains  recent  significant  books  on  social  subjects,  care- 
fully selected  from  various  publishers. 

It  has  travelled  to  over  100  conferences  during  the  past 
year — and  is  ready  for  more. 

Are  you  planning  a  conference  of  people  interested  in 
social  subjects  I  'Ihis  display  trill  help  make  your  conference 
successful. 


Here  is  what  others  say  about  it: 


FROM   »'ISCO\SI\— 

Last  week  I  attended  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Better 
Community  Conference,  held  at  Janesville.  The  program 
excellent,  but  as  a  National  and  State  Conference 
habitue  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
The  Survey  book  table  did  more  to  educate  the  people  in 
attendance  than  did  the  addresses. 

Few  social  workers  were  there  but  there  were  clubwomen 
and  lodgewomen,  the  Farm  Bureau  representatives,  the 
Good  Roads  superintendent,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Rural 
Clubs  and  many  others  who  had  never  seen  The  Survey 
before  and  had  small  idea  what  it  stood  for. 

WIMFRED  SALISBURY, 

Mid-IP  ester*    Secretary, 

National  Federation  of  Settlements. 

FROM  PE.\.\SYLI'A.\-1A— 

Your  sale  of  books  at  our  Inter-County  Conference  last 
year  was  an  indication  of  how  eager  people  are  for  the  sort 
of  service  you  render  them  by  bringing  to  their  notice  the 
books  that  will  give  them  light  on  their  difficult  problems. 

I  am  sure  that  your  book  table  has  been  quite  as  educa- 
tional as  the  conference  speakers,  if  not  more  so! 

MART  S.  LABAREE, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Children, 

Deft.  Public   Welfare,  State  of  Pennm. 

FROM  OHIO— 

Guild  and  I  feel  that  you  did  social  work  in  Toledo 
a  real  and  valuable  service,  when  you  brought  copies  of 
books  and  magazines  handled  by  The  Survey  and  placed 
them  on  exhibition  at  our  office  where  the  workers  could  look 
them  over  and  order  from  yoo. 

ARTHUR  A.  GUILD, 

Superintendent, 
Social    Service    Federation    of    Toledo. 


FROM  ILLISOIS— 

Time  and  again  I  have  heard  comment  to  the  effect  that 
the  book  and  magazine  display  table  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  individuals  a  publication  for  which  they  had  been 
seeking,  and  that  their  appreciation  of  having  found  it  was 
beyond  expression.  This  has  literally  happened  in  my  own 
experience  in  more  than  one  instance. 

I  trust  it  will  be  possible  for  The  Survey  to  extend  its 
literature  display  work  more  extensively  even  into  smaller 
meetings  and  conferences  held  in  local  centers  throughout 
the  Cnited  States.  WILFMD  S.  REYNOLDS, 

Director, 

Chicago     Council    of    Social    Agencies. 
FROM   ISDIASA— 

During  the  past  year  or  more  The  Survey  has  greatfy 
added  to  Indiana  Nurses  Conferences  by  arranging  book 
displays  presided  over  by  most  able  representatives.  Of 
course  no  social  worker  can  afford  to  miss  reading  The 
Surety — whether  engaged  in  public  health  nursing  or  case 
work  for  a  charity  organization  society,  or  other  special  field. 

It  is  indeed  a  real  help  to  our  nurses  to  have  their  atten- 
tion called  to  new  books  and  expert  opinion  and  discussion 
at  the  same  time.  May  we  hope  that  this  valuable  service 
will  be  continued?  ISA  M  GASKILL, 

Director,  Deft.  Public  Health  Kursint, 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 
FROM  COXXECTICLT— 

The  educational  results  of  your  busy  week  will  be  far 
reaching.  I  am  sure  that  the  exhibit  interested  many  people 
in  a  social  program  for  church  people,  and  if  you  are  glad 
to  help  in  that  field,  I  feel  confident  that  in  later  years  you 
will  be  repaid  financially. 

KATHARIXE   WASHBLTLS   BROWN, 

Temporary  Secretary, 
Unitarian    Social   Service    Council. 


Plan  tor  a  book  display  at  your  conference.  Write  for  details. 

Extension  Department,  The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Editors  of  The  Survey  oAnnounce 

GIANT   POWER 

A  special  number  of  Survey  Graphic  for  March,  1924,  brought  out  in  collaboration  with 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.      This  number  will  interpret  the  tremendous 
bearing   upon  American   life  and  labor  of  developments  of  electrical  power  transmission 
from  mine  mouth  and  water  fall.     Are  we  creating  a  new  Industrial  Revolution? 

CONTRIBUTORS: 


Gifford  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania— Giant  Power 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York — An  American  Plan  for  the  Development 
of  a  Giant  Power  System 

Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce — Giant 
Negotiations  for  Giant  Power:  an  interview  by 
William  Hard 

Gerard  Swope,  President  General  Electric  Com- 
pany— The  Place  of  the  Engineer  in  Society 

Henry  Ford — The  Play  of  a  Big  Man  with  a 
Little  River:  an  interview  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg 

Morris  L.  Cooke,  Director  Giant  Power  Survey, 
Pennsylvania — Large  Scale  Electrical  Develop- 
ment 

Sir  Adam  Beck,  Chairman  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario — Hydro-Electric 
Power  in  Ontario 

Where  a  large  area  of  farming  country  and  small 
towns  is  served  with  municipally  owned  electric 
power 

Robert  W.  Bruere,  Director  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Research — Pandora's  Box 

Philip  Cabot,  Financier,  Boston — The  Electrical 
Highways  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 

George  D.  Pratt,  Former  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  New  "York — Forest  and 
Stream 

H.  G.  Butler,  Consulting  Engineer,  California — 
Pools  of  Power 

1,200  miles  of  transmission  lines  are  interconnected 
in  California 

Philip  P.  Wells,  Deputy  Attorney-General  Com-, 
tnonwealth  of  Pennsylvania — Our  Federal 
Power  Policy 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  Director  North  Carolina 
Geological  and  Economic  Survey — Power  De- 
velopment in  the  Southern  Appalachians 

Marion  M.  Jackson,  Attorney-at-laiv,  Georgia — 
Idle  Slaves  in  the  South 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor — Giant  Power  as  Organized 
Labor  Sees  It 

Joseph  K.  Hart,  Educational  Editor  of  the  Sur- 
vey— The  Community  of  the  Future 

Martha  Bensley  Bruere,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Survey — Following  Hydro 

The  results  of  investigations  in  Onf"-;o  towns  and 
country-side 


Special  Features 

Work    Portraits   by    Lewis   W.    Hine,    industrial 
photographer 

Map  by  Benton   MacKaye 

Drawings  in  Black  and  Red  by  Joseph  Stella 

Aerial    Photographs   by   U.   S.   War    Department 
and  the  Fairchild  Aerial  Camera  Corporation 

Cartoons  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 

Map   by   George    H.   Ashley,   State   Geologist   of 
Pennsylvania 

The    price    of    this    special    issue     will    be 
50  cents  a  copy. 

Write  for  rates  for  quantity  orders. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  professor  of  Public 
Health  Administration  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  brought 
unusual  wealth  of  experience  to  bear  in  his  swift 
diagnosis  of  German  conditions.  As  diagnostician 
and  practitioner  in  the  field  of  public  health,  he  has 
studied  comJmunity  life  in  American  cities  from 
coast  to  coast — as  Commissioner  of  Health  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  as  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Hospital  and  Health  Survey,  and  of  special  surveys 
in  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  Throughout  the 
war  he  served  as  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
colonel  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  A.  E.  F.  France 
decorated  him  with  the  Medaille  des  Epidemics  and 
made  him  an  officer  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 

As  consulting  expert  to  the  American  Friends  he 
gives  a  scientific  basis  for  the  campaign  for  funds  for 
their  work  on  the  part  of  General  Allen's  Com- 
mittee for  the  Relief  of  German  Children. 

DR.  HAMILTON'S  career  is  a  blend  of  social 
work,  labor  investigation  and  laboratory  re- 
search. In  1919  she  was  called  to  the  assistant  pro- 
fessorship of  industrial  medicine  in  the  newly  formed 
Department  of  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health  of  Harvard  University.  To  Survey 
readers  she  is  known  especially  for  her  long  associa- 
tion with  Miss  Addams  at  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
where  she  still  spends  part  of  each  year;  and  for  the 
remarkable  series  of  investigations  of  industrial 
poisons  carried  on  from  1910-1921  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Her  work  for  the  pioneer 
Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases  came 
in  1910.  Her  professional  training  was  as  bacteri- 
ologist and  following  her  graduation  from  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  class  of  1893, 
came  postgraduate  work  at  the  Universities  of  Leipsig 


and   Munich,   Johns    Hopkins,    Chicago    and    the    In 
stirut  Pasteur,  Paris. 

DR.    CABOT'S   concern    for    patients    as    human 
beings,  his  understanding  of  the  temptations  as 
well  as  the  devotion  of  the  scientist,  his  rare  genius  in 
social  relations,  all  enter  into  the  compunction  which 
prompts  his  challenging  statement. 

WILLIAM  AKERS  is  the  pen  name  of  a  man 
whose  experience  has   ranged  from  participa- 
tion in  large-scale  industry  to  a  logging  camp. 

MISS  COOLEY'S  remarkable  story,  written  from 
her  vantage  point  as  principal  of  Penn  School, 
on  St.  Helena  Island,  closes  with  this  instalment. 

TjENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON  is  back  in 
A  A.  the  country  of  his  adoption,  soon  to  be  engaged 
on  a  history  of  America  which  will  have  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  Story  of  Mankind.  Incidentally  and  (we 
hope)  consecutively,  his  cartoons  in  the  Survey  will 
stab  into  the  processes  of  America  in  the  making. 

DL  LL  and  docile,  or  quivering  with  rebellion, 
harassed  by  defect  and  misfortune,  or  robustly 
seeking  the  road  to  self-direction,  puzzled  by  the 
stupidities  of  the  adult  world,  canny  or  foolish,  rich 
and  poor,  "good"  and  "bad" — the  children  troop 
through  our  homes  and  schoolrooms  into  the  hurly- 
burly  life.  Dr.  Wile,  not  content  with  the  service  a 
physician  can  do  in  his  own  practice,  has  studied  chil- 
dren and  their  problems  from  many  angles:  as  a 
school  commissioner  in  New  York  for  six  years,  as 
chairman  of  the  Riverside  District  Committee  of  th- 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  for  the  past 
five  years,  as  founder  and  director  of  the  "Health 
Class''  at  the  Mr.  Sinai  Hospital.  He  has  been 
particularly  interested  in  nutrition — and  was  :i 
founder  of  the  New  York  school  lunch  system;  in 
speech  improvement;  in  sex  education — his  book  on 
that  subject  was  published  in  1912.  His  article  in 
this  number  is  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  he  dips 
into  his  broad  experience  with  children's  problems. 

AT  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  Anna  Louise 
Strong  earned  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy, her  interest  was  divided  between  literature 
and  philosophy.  She  wanted  to  understand  life  and  to 
write  about  it.  She  began  by  writing  poetry.  But 
she  made  the  mistake  of  going  west, — to  Seattle, 
whither  her  father,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Strong,  had  gone. 
Fifteen  years  ago.  Seattle  while  boasting  a  "golden 
past,"  had  vision  of  a  nobler  future.  Geographically 
and  intellectually,  it  was  on  the  frontier — the  frontier 
of  action.  Miss  Strong  found  life  more  interesting 
than  literature — for  a  time.  With  her  father,  she 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  first  "Know  Your 
Own  City"  institute.  Presently  she  became  interested 
in  what  the  city  was  doing  to  its  children ;  and  she 
became  a  center  of  energy  in  organizing  Child  Wel- 
fare programs  and  exhibits — later  promoting  them  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  and  winning 
recognition  as  an  expert  in  this  field.  By  way  of  the 
childhood  route,  her  interest  turned  more  and  more 
toward  the  all  embracing  problems  of  human  welfare, 
and  she  found  her  most  congenial  relationships  in  the 
labor  movement.  Two  years  ago,  when  entree  into 
Russia  became  possible,  Dr.  Strong  went  there.  She 
was  faken  with  typhus  fever,  and  her  death  was  at 
one  time  reported.  But  she  iccovered,  and  since,  she 
has  been  active  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  to  America. 


Draim  fry  Hendrik  Wt!lem  Van  Loon 


"Wer  reitet  so  spat  durch  Nacht  und  Wind  I 
Es  ist  der  Vater  mit  seinem  Kind." 

Qoethe's  Erlkbnig 
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Hungry  and  Sick 

A  Diagnosis  of  Qermany's  Distress 
By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D. 


L'RMANY  is  not  being  destroyed  by 
starvation ;  but  hunger  and  sickness, 
unemployment  in  the  factories  and  in- 
fection in  the  homes  are  undermining 
a  people.  Such  is  the  picture  1 
brought  back  when  I  took  return  pass- 
ge  for  America  in  early  January.  For  two  weeks, 
nder  Commission  from  the  American  Friends,  I 
ad  visited  homes  and  hospitals  and  scanned  the 
ecords  of  eight  German  cities.  I  moved  among 
Baiting  herded  thousands  w"ho  are  leaderless,  dark 
nd  cold.  I  found  unmistakable  signs  of  increasing 
isease  following,  as  it  always  does  follow,  upon 
ic  long  enduring  hunger  of  childhood.  People  are 
ot  dying  by  the  thousands  as  they  do  in  famine 
ears  in  Russia  or  China  or  as  they  have  in  war 
nd  pestilence  in  Armenia  in  recent  times.  Yet 
unger  edema  has  begun  to  appear  again  in  the 
ospitals  and  among  the  applicants  to  the  municipal 
)dging  houses.  This  and  scurvy  among  children 
nd  adults,  rare  since  1919,  are  a  warning  of  in- 
reasing  food  deprivation  which  indicates,  as  does 
rising  tide  of  tuberculosis,  not  an  immediate  but 
n  impending  catastrophe.  Two  million  German 
:hool  children  and  half  a  million  children  too  young 
3  go  to  school  must  have  outside  help  this 
'inter. 

\VERY  skeptical,  confused,  protesting  and 
doubtful  person  found  himself  wrenched  from 
ic  relative  calm  and  regularity  of  professional 
rork  in  New  York  by  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
Quakers  and.  suddenly,  on  December  15  was  cast 
ito  the  German  maelstrom  of  human  anxieties  and 
Dnfusions  which  diplomatists,  statesmen,  generals 
f  war  and  industry,  and  others  perhaps  as  well 


qualified,  have  caused,  tolerated,  explained  away  or 
tried  to  cure. 

By  good  fortune,  recent  direct  and  authoritative 
information  came  to  me  on  shipboard  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Nansen,  that  international  cam- 
paigner against  starvation.  The  distinction  between 
starvation  as  Russia  knew  and  knows  it,  and  hunger 
as  the  Germans  feel  it  now  was  made  clear  from 
his  wide  experience.  The  necessity  of  a  fairly  stern 
or  even  cruel  partiality  when  faced  with  a  thousand 
starvelings,  and  food  in  hand  to  keep  but  five  hun- 
dred alive  until  harvest,  the  assumption  of  the  func- 
tions of  judge  and  executioner  together  in  dealing 
with  narrow  resources  and  unlimited  needs,  the 
peace  and  courage  that  come  to  body  and  spirit 
with  reasonable  certainty  of  bread  and  fat  for  food ; 
these  and  the  supporting  facts  in  many  lands  were 
among  the  lessons  gathered  in  the  daily  walks  on 
deck. 

OFFICIAL  London  had  no  current  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  privation  in  Germany  or 
of  results  attributed  to  hunger  and  unemployment 
upon  sickness  or  deaths  among  children  or  their 
parents,  although  much  non-technical  data  was  in 
the  hands  of  Quaker  and  other  English  relief 
agencies  engaged  in  helping  with  food  and  clothing. 
A  spell  of  cold  weather,  a  good  fall  of  snow  and 
school  vacations  combined  to  crowd  the  trains  with 
parties  off  skating  and  ski-ing,  and  if  one  were  to 
judge  of  a  land  by  the  furs  and  pink  cheeks  of  the 
holiday  groups,  the  pictures  at  the  station  platforms 
all  the  way  from  the  Holland  border  into  Berlin 
on  December  23.  would  be  a  sufficient  answer.  On 
such  episodes,  glimpses  of  hotel  life,  evenings  at 
restaurants  and  walks  in  the  parks  and  boulevards, 
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are  travellers'  impressions  built,  and  one  needs  but 
a  few  of  them  to  construct  a  barrier  of  skepticism 
to  meet  the  appeals  for  sympathy  and  aid  to  hungry 
Germany.  Just  as  well  accept  the  Ritz,  "Iceland," 
country  clubs  and  Fifth  Avenue  as  indices  or  the 
standard  of  living  for  U.  S.  A. 

My  commission  was  to  get  beneath  the  surface — 
to  make  a  swift  diagnosis  of  communities.  I  sought 
signs  of  health  or  lack  of  it  in  individuals  and  in 
groups,  through  the  records  of  births  and  deaths,  the 
incidence  of  disease,  the  condition  of  the  school  chil- 
dren, the  housing,  clothing,  feeding,  work  and  well- 
being  of  families  as  revealed  to  the  physician,  the 
visiting  nurse,  the  relief  worker;  and  by  the  picture 
of  sickness  in  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  private 
offices;  the  character  of  care  in  shelters,  day  nurs- 
eries, orphanages  and  lodging  houses;  the  rations 
at  soup  kitchens;  the  amount  of  milk  consumed  per 
capita  each  day  throughout  the  city;  the  amount  of 
unemployment  and  its  duration;  the  balance  between 
income  and  necessities  in  the  family  budget.  I  be- 
gan to  work  in  Berlin  on  December  24,  and  on 
January  3,  I  finished  a  series  of  home  visits  with 
the  nurses  in  Coblenz,  having  in  the  meantime 
gathered  facts  in  person  and  from  original  sources, 
in  no  way  connected  with  propaganda  for  relief  or 
foreign  sympathy,  in  Breslau,  Dresden,  Munich, 
Frankfurt-on-Main,  Cologne  and  Opladen. 


""'HE  first  lesson  which  showed  me  how  unsafe 

L  were   deductions   from   death   rates   of   former 

years,  and  the  latest  published  records,  was  that  a 

falling  general  death  rate  did  not  necessarily  indicate 

present  improvement  in  a  peoples'  health. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  Ger- 
many's general  death  rate  or  her  infant  mortality 
rate  been  as  low  as  in  the  years  1920  and  1921, 
and  upon  this  fact  many  fallacious  arguments 
have  been  built.  The  reasons  are  quite  simple.  A 
rapid  fall  in  the  birth  rate  amounting  to  one-third 
and  in  some  communities  to  one-half  of  the  pre-war, 
and  the  1919  rate,  has  reduced  very  materially  the 
age  group  of  infancy  in  which  the  greatest  speci- 
fic death  rate  occurred.  Germany  of  1923  is  a  na- 
tion of  a  different  age  grouping  from  that  of  1913, 
infants  and  old  people  forming  relatively  a  much 
smaller  portion  of  her  people.  While  the  official 
figures  for  1923  were  not  obtainable  for  December, 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  and  universal  through- 
out the  Reich  that  the  general  death  rate  and  the 
tuberculosis  death  rates  for  all  age  groups  have  risen 
since  1922  very  materially.  In  Breslau  with  a 
steadily  increasing  population  amounting  now  to 
560,000,  there  were  born  in  November,  1923,  580 
children;  in  November,  1922,  840;  in  November, 
1921,  960;  in  1920,  1,050;  in  1919,  1,360,  the 
November  births  from  1904  to  1914  numbering  be- 


tween 1,050  and  1,100  each  year.  In  this  same  cit 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1921  amountei 
to  3,690,  while  in  1923  this  had  dwindled  to  740 

If  this  were  due  solely  to  restraint  in  child  bear 
ing,  and  to  a  conscious  and  successful  effort  to  rais 
the  standard  of  living  one  could  envy  such  a  record 
but  the  facts  are  that  stillbirths  have  increased 
mothers  have  died  more  from  puerperal  fever 
fewer  mothers  can  nurse  their  babies,  scarcely  51 
per  cent,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  one 
third.  Nursing  is  for  a  shorter  period  and  th 
amount  of  milk  in  most  cases  is  not  more  than  hal 
that  usually  given  by  German  mothers. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  has  fallen,  but  not  a 
fast  as  the  birth  rate.  Of  the  babies  born  in  Berlin 
one  in  ten  is  brought  to  a  public  institution  for  car 
because  the  mothers  have  not  the  means  to  giv 
them  food.  Foundlings  are  also  increasing  i: 
number.  One-tenth  of  the  homeless  in  the  municipa 
lodging  houses  of  Berlin  consists  of  whole  familie 
— father,  mother,  and  children,  who  have  nowher 
else  to  go. 

Again,  if  one  were  to  judge  of  the  status  of  nutr 
tion,  environment  and  general  wellbeing  of  German 
today  by  the  record  of  tuberculosis  deaths  and  dear! 
rates  as  last  published  for  the  years  since  the  wa 
including  1921,  one  would  believe  these  peopl 
to  be  following  fast  on  the  heels  of  U.  S.  A 
in  its  standards  of  living,  for  everywhere  there  wa 
a  fall  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  forms  o 
tuberculosis  relatively  and  absolutely  from  1919  t 
1921.  But  in  the  large  cities  of  Germany  with 
combined  population  of  17,000,000,  there  wer 
more  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  first  nin 
months  of  1923  than  in  the  entire  year  1921,  an< 
4,000  more  deaths  in  1922  than  in  1921.  Th 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  had  fallen  42.4  pe 
cent  in  the  eighteen  years  before  the  war,  an 
then  it  rose  55.5  per  cent  during  the  war,  fe 
again  sharply  after  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  dui 
ing  the  past  year  has  again  risen  at  a  rapid  rate. 

When  this  change  is  studied  for  particular  ag 
groups  one  finds  the  increase  especially  marked  b< 
tween  one  and  fifteen  years.  For  every  ioo,oo< 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  4.1  in  191 
and  10.6  in  1922  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  heavies 
toll  is  exacted  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  almoj 
completely  shadowed  by  war. 

AMONG  a  hundred  families  I  visited,  more  tha 
half  included  at  least  one  member  with  opei 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  in  thirty  of  these  home 
there  were  two  or  more  persons  in  the  active  com 
municable  stage  of  the  disease.  In  one  family  ii 
Coblenz  the  grandmother,  the  mother  and  a  chili 
of  three,  all  with  positive  sputum,  occupy  the  sami 
room  and  the  same  bed. 

How  can  such  conditions  be  permitted  as  long  a 
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here  is  even  a  remnant  of  public  health  and  visit- 
ig  nurse  service  ?  Think  over  the  following  items 
icked  up  in  personal  observation  or  from  direct 
iquiry  and  try  to  picture  a  similar  situation  in  your 
wn  densely  packed  industrial  community: 

Increase  of  29  per  cent  during  1923  in  applications  for  diag- 
;d  care  of  open  tuberculosis  at  the  clinics  of  Germany. 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  1.300  children  in  Breslau  between 
*-o  and  six  years  gave  a  positive  reaction  to  the  von  Pirquet 
sr,  or  in  plain  language  were  already  at  this  age  infected  with 
iberculosis  even  though  not  in  the  active  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  Cologne,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  deaths  from  tuber- 
jlosis  in  the  twelve  months  of  1923. 

Among  the  school  children  of  Germany  an  increase  of  16 
er  cent  in  open  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  1923  as  compared 
-ith  1922. 

In  the  city  orphanages  in  Berlin,  tuberculosis  in  children 
nder  one  year  increased  during  1923  from  3.7  per  cent  to 
7  per  cent  of  admissions  at  that  age,  and  at  this  same  institu- 
on  33 YJ  per  cent  of  children  between  three  and  four  years 
f  age  were  actively  tuberculous. 

In  Opladen,  a  suburban  district  of  small  industrial  villages 
'ith  detached  single  or  two  family  houses  (128,000  popula- 
ieaths  from  tuberculosis  constituted  15  per  cent  of  all 
eaths  in  1923,  though  formerly  only  9  per  cent. 

In  general,  children's  hospitals  in  Berlin  where  formerly 
etween  5  and  10  per  cent  of  the  patients  were  suffering  from 
ulmonary  tuberculosis,  now  25  per  cent  of  them  are  admitted 
>r  this  disease. 

In  Berlin.  66  per  cent  of  the  tuberculosis  patients  attending 
ie  special  clinics  share  a  bed  and  room  with  another  person. 

Five  of  the  municipal  preventoria  with  four  hundred  beds 
>r  pre-tuberculous  or  suspect  children  from  tuberculosis  fami- 
es  have  been  closed  within  the  year  for  lack  of  funds. 

Several  thousand  beds  in  public  and  private  institutions  for 
ie  treatment  of  favorable  and  advanced  pulmonary  tuber- 
ulosis  have  been  closed  because  neither  the  patients  nor  the 
ommunity  could  pay  for  the  food,  warmth  and  service  re- 
uired. 

In  most  of  the  cities  the  visiting  nurses  no  longer  have  any 
unds  with  which  to  pay  for  an  extra  room,  or  a  separate  bed 
i  an  already  occupied  room,  for  relative  segregation  of  the 
ctive  tuberculous  patient  in  a  family  of  children. 

In  Dresden,  at  a  prominent  children's  hospital,  prior  to  1915 
dey  had  no  lung  tuberculosis  in  children  under  three  years ; 
sday  twenty-five  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  beds  are  oc- 
upied  by  children  of  this  age  and  the  more  recent  cases  are 
l  the  first  two  years  of  life.  In  Munich,  in  a  similar  chil- 
ren's  hospital  sixteen  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  beds  are 
Iways  filled  with  cases  of  open  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Among  the  120.000  school  children  of  Cologne  between  six 
nd  ten  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  usually  discovered 
ach  year.  In  1923.  twenty  cases  were  found  among  four 
lousand  examined  in  September. 

"~>AX  you  see  the  sequence  of  events?  Unemploy- 
k_>  ment,  accompanied  by  total  loss  of  all  savings, 
Ind  insurance,  and  investments  of  a  life  time,  on  top 
\f  nine  years  of  much  restricted  diets  for  all  ages : 
[lability  to  pay  for  private  care  and  hence  disregard 
|r  conscious  neglect  of  precautions  during  the  early 
irages  of  tuberculosis;  unavoidable  crowding  into 
hiall,  dark,  damp,  unheated  living  rooms  of  a 
Multitude  of  chronic  bacillus  carriers  to  whom  fell 
fie  lot  of  tending  the  little  children  while  all  the 
fest  went  out  to  try  to  earn  or  gather  food:  pro- 
>nged  intense  exposure  to  tuberculosis  of  little  chil- 
ren  already  seriously  depressed  by  early  severe 

ckets  and  the  accompanying  bronchial  infections  of 
ic  colder  weather,  and  with  a  resistance  lowered  bv 


a  diet  of  potatoes,  meal,  vegetable  oil  and  a  quite 
inadequate  ration  of  milk  of  a  low  grade  of  butter 
fat. 

This  is  no  imaginary  aggregation  of  theoretical 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  rare  families.  This  is  the 
story  every  physician,  nurse,  social  worker  and 
school  teacher  has  found  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  a  multitude  of  cases  in  their  own  personal 
experience,  and  often  within  their  own  family  circle. 
And  the  children  cannot  be  taken  out  of  these  homes, 
as  they  could  be  formerly,  for  the  day  or  for  periods 
of  domicile  in  institutions,  because  of  the  great  re- 
duction in  such  facilities.  In  Berlin  there  has  been  in 
the  past  year  a  reduction  of  73  per  cent  in  the  day 
nursery  cribs  available,  24.8  per  cent  in  kinder- 
gartens, 27.9  per  cent  in  children's  shelters  and  12.5 
per  cent  in  children's  hospital  beds. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  milk  shortage  look  at 
the  following  list: 

City         Population     Quarts  of  milk  used  Price  per 

daily  quart 

1923  1913  1923  1923 

Berlin...   4,000,000     i,  180,000     135,000         7^c 
Breslau..      560,000        112,470       43.45O 
Dresden  .      610,500        135,000       25,200         8c 
Munich  ..      690,000        230,400       13,500 

Frankfurt       515,000        225,000         9.OOO  IOC 

Cologne    .       704,000        225,000       36,000  I2c 

Coblenz.          Cannot  give  previous  figures,  I2c 
but    in     1923,    one-half    the 
amount  available  in   1922 


use  of  milk  in  most  American  cities  amounts 
to  about  one-half  pint  a  day  for  each  person  and 
in  some  of  the  more  favored  cities  it  reaches  and 
even  passes  one  pint  per  capita,  and  the  experience 
of  German  cities  was  in  the  main  similar  before  the 
war.  Now,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  table  above, 
the  people  of  Berlin  have  about  six-hundredths  of  a 
pint  apiece,  in  Breslau  the  share  is  .14  of  a  pint,  in 
Dresden  it  is  .08  of  a  pint,  in  Munich  .04  of  a  pint, 
Frankfurt  .04,  Cologne  .1  of  a  pint. 

What  this  has  meant  practically  is  that  only  ex- 
pectant mothers,  in  the  last  two  months  of  preg- 
nancy. nursing  mothers,  infants  under  two  years  and 
invalids  have  been  allowed  to  have  milk.  Accord- 
ing to  almost  unanimous  experience,  children  over 
four  years  of  age  have  had  no  milk  since  1914. 

In  two  cities  the  military  occupation  has  had  a 
definite  effect  in  reducing  the  milk  available  for  the 
child  population.  In  the  case  of  Frankfurt  the 
''milk  shed."  or  area  of  supply,  has  been  restricted 
because  of  embargo  placed  upon  transportation  of 
milk  out  of  the  Palatinate  and  Hesse  into  un- 
occupied Germany.  In  the  case  of  Coblenz  the  city 
authorities  could  obtain  milk  for  mothers,  infants. 
and  invalids  each  day  only  after  as  much  as  was 
desired  had  been  taken  for  the  use  of  the  occupying 
troops  and  their  resident  families. 
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Furthermore,  this  shortage  of  fresh  milk  has  not 
been  made  up  by  real  equivalents  in  the  children's 
diets.  Cod  liver  oil  until  recently  very  widely  used 
to  prevent  and  cure  rickets  and  give  the  invaluable 
vitamins  to  growing  children,  is  now  too  expensive 
for  most  hospitals  and  in  many  places  it  is  unobtain- 
able, or  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  average  family 
because  of  its  cost. 

'  I  'HE  consumption  of  meat  has  been  reduced  34 
J.  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  in  all  the  cities  visited. 
And  such  as  is  now  used  in  the  families  of  the  wage 
earner  once  a  week,  which  is  the  usual  custom  at 
present,  certainly  among  that  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  work,  carries  much  less  than 
formerly  of  the  life  preserving  animal  fats  which 
are  craved  by  those  who  are  thinly  clad,  cold,  per- 
petually hungry  and  weary  of  the  meal  soup,  the 
boiled  potato,  the  bit  of  bread  and  herring  on  which 
they  must  live  and  have  lived  for  many  months.  In 
Breslau,  where  one  in  every  eight  adults  of  the  com- 
munity is  out  of  work,  in  a  children's  hospital  of 
165  beds  there  were  but  four  cases  of  scurvy  in  the 
previous  twelve  months,  while  twelve  were  admitted 
in  the  past  four  weeks.  In  the  general  hospital  four 
cases  of  hunger  edema  had  been  admitted  within  the 
past  week. 

The  extent  of  non-employment  is  difficult  to  ex- 
press briefly  or  in  percentages,  but  some  idea  can  be 
had  from  the  fact  that  from  10  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  populations  in  the  cities  visited  have  no 
other  income  or  means  with  which  to  buy  food, 
shelter,  heat  and  clothing  than  the  public  dole  of 
approximately  $2.50  a  week  for  a  family  (man,  wife 
and  two  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age). 

Of  the  entire  population  of  Germany  (62,000,- 
ooo)  14.5  per  cent  are  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  by  the  unemployment  dole.  There 
are  many  more  who  are  on  part  time  work  for  which 
they  receive  a  trifle  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  dole  to  the  jobless.  While  salaries  even  of 
the  unskilled  workmen  and  the  least  of  the  govern- 
ment clerks  have  been  reduced  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  pre-war  value,  the  cost  of  all  necessities 
has  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
since  1913;  and  at  the  present  time,  25  per  cent 
of  all  public  servants  are  being  discharged  with  no 
probability  of  their  obtaining  any  other  opportu- 
nities for  steady  employment  or  self-support. 

In  Dresden,  the  increase  in  non-employment  has 
been  from  1,036  persons  to  62,168  during  1923. 
There  are  now  in  that  city  3,085  men  and  1,237 
women  for  each  hundred  opportunities  for  even  part 
time  work  offered  through  the  public  employment 
and  relief  agency. 

Family  budgets  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  records 
of  the  responsible  government  social  workers  and 
visiting  nurses  in  German  cities,  as  they  are  in  the 


practice  of  our  most  particular  public  and  privat< 
relief  agencies  in  the  United  States.  The  admin 
istration  of  relief  is  in  most  places  in  the  hands  o 
professionally  and  practically  trained  men  am 
women  of  a  very  high  character  who  appear  to  bi 
acting  with  rare  good  judgment  in  distributing  thi 
meager  assistance  which  is  now  afforded.  I  founc 
no  duplication,  or  confusion  of  functions,  simply  ; 
widespread  despair  at  the  rising  wave  of  dependenc 
and  disease  for  which  decreasing  means  of  relie 
were  at  hand.  Through  her  organized  agencies  an< 
her  remarkable  development  of  "self-help" — whicl 
means  practically  sharing  your  lamp  or  your  hea 
or  your  other  meager  resources  with  your  neigh 
bors — the  people  of  Germany  are  doing  all  the1 
can  to  help  themselves. 

THE  most  impressive  sensation  received  fron 
the  family  visits  I  made  was  the  complaint  o 
every  mother  that  she  no  longer  had  the  means  o 
keeping  the  floors,  the  bed  sheets,  the  children' 
bodies  clean.  Not  the  pinch  of  hunger,  or  th 
gloom  of  cold  and  lampless  nights,  but  the  lack  o 
soap  and  hot  water,  of  sheeting,  shirts,  and  threai 
to  sew  with  and  diaper  cloth  for  the  babies  wer 
the  cause  of  anguish  to  those  women.  Scrubbing 
wiping,  stitching,  mending  were  practiced  at  ever 
opportunity  and  with  an  industry  worthy  of  bette 
materials.  Rags  one  rarely  sees,  though  the  shii 
be  torn  and  dirty.  The  outer  clothing  is  mende< 
and  neat  almost  always. 

The  cry  is  for  work,  the  right  to  be  busy,  som< 
thing  to  do  to  help  themselves,  anything  but  thi 
dumb  waiting  for  the  next  unknown  handicap.  An 
this  is  not  only  the  vacant  minded  gloom  of  the  ho 
carrier,  of  the  hand  to  mouth  laborer.  In  thi 
grinding  poverty  there  can  be  no  demand  for  thos 
whose  services  are  the  real  riches  of  a  communit) 
The  lists  of  applicants  for  public  help,  the  roster 
of  the  unemployed  contain  an  ever-increasing  nunr 
ber  of  physicians,  painters,  artists  of  many  kinds 
skilled  workers  in  metals  and  wood,  business  me 
and  women,  tailors  and  the  whole  range  of  a  fo; 
merly  prosperous  middle  class  whose  income  fror 
earnings  and  investments  have  come  to  an  ent 
In  Dresden  during  the  past  four  months  five  tho( 
sand  people  of  the  middle  class  have  appealed  to  th 
public  relief  office  for  the  weekly  dole,  often  pej 
suaded  to  take  this  step  by  the  visiting  nurse  whos 
call  to  help  in  sickness  revealed  the  actual  want  i 
homes  of  apparent  comfort  where  self-respect  sti! 
held  the  family  back  from  joining  the  army  of  publi 
dependents.  The  most  fundamental  faith  of  mo<; 
ern  man  has  been  wrecked  by  destroying  the  saving 
and  credit,  the  results  of  thrift  and  industry  of  tw 
generations.  A  process  as  ruthless  and  relentles 
as  that  of  war  is  now  under  way  among  masses  q 
herded  but  leaderless  people.  (Continued  on  page  489 


Fhe  New  Educational  Front  in  Russia 

By  ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG 

OME  delegates  of  the  Usbek  "nation"  Baku,    the    world's   greatest   oil   district,    I    visited 

came    to     Moscow.       "We     want     a  dozens  of  schools  and  kindergartens.     I  talked  with 

teachers1   institute,"   they  said.     It  is  eager  young  men  organizing  village  schools  among 

a  prosaic  demand,   but  it  covers  the  the  Tartars,  who  make  up  half  the  oil  workers  of 

wildest  romance  of  education  that  per-  Baku.     Their  language  had  no  modern    alphabet. 


haps  the   world  has  ever  seen. 


only  an  ancient  literary  Arabic  with  little  relation 


You  have  never  heard  of  the  Usbeks?     Neither     to  daily  speech.      Until  after  the  Revolution,   this 
ave  I !     Neither  has  anyone  else  except  a  few  an-     vast  population  of  Tartars  was  unlettered.     Now 

they  also  have  a  new  alphabet  and  are  fast  learning 
to  read  and  write.     This  is  a  fact  of  importance  in 


iropologists  who  study  the  half-wild  tribes  between 
urope  and  Asia.  In  the  days  of  the  czar  the  Usbeks 


ad  not  discovered  the  alphabet.     It  follows  that     the  oil  history  of  the  future,  for  the  oil  of  Baku 
lev  had  no  text-books.     No  one,  since  the  world     is  not  so  far  removed  from  Persian  oil  fields  and 


egan.   ever  learned  to  read  and  write  in  Usbek. 
ut  then  came  the  Russian  Revolution. 
Now    there    is    an    Usbek    alphabet,    reduced  to 


the  connection  between  the  two  is  by  means  of  these 
Mohammedan  peoples. 

Tens  of  millions   of  text-books  were   issued   by 


mple  Latin  characters  by  learned  philologists  in  the  Government  Publishing  House  in  Moscow,  in  the 
loscow  in  conference  with  the  few  L'sbeks  who  five  months  from  April  to  August,  1923,  for  the 
new  Russian.  There  are  text-books  in  the  Usbek  job  of  teaching  Russia.  This  Government  Publish- 


inguage  and  schools  in  the  Usbek  villages.     When 
le    L  sbeks   send    to    Moscow    for   a    teachers' 


m- 


ing  House   is  the  largest  publishing  house   in  the 
world.     It  prints  books  of  every  kind,  but  by  far 


atute.  the  education  authorities  take  it  as  a  routine     its  largest  output  is  school  text-books. 


They  need  this  enormous  number  of  books,  not 
only  because  old  books  are  worn  out,  but  because 
the  whole  system  of  education  is  new.  Even  text- 
books on  mathematics  are  rewritten,  to  conform  to 
the  new  mode  of  teaching. 

"Is  there  a  communist  mathematics?"  I  asked  in 
amazement.  They  explained  patiently.  Their  idea 
is  modelled  more  on  the  Dewey  ideas  of  education 

than  on  any- 
.„.-,,..-  thing  else  we 
know  in  Amer- 
ica. Every  new 
book  by  Dewey 
is  grabbed  and 
translated  into 
Russian  for  con- 
sultation. Then 
they  make  their 
own  additions. 
"We  call  it  the 
Work  School." 
said  a  teacher  to 
me.  "We  base 
all  study  on  the 
child's  play  and 
his  relation  to 
productive  work. 
We  begin  with 
the  life  around 
School  children  u'sit  the  government  educational  excursion  trains  him.  How  do 
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f  business,  instead  of  the  gorgeous  romance  that  it  is. 

For  Russia  is  crammed  with  such  romances.  The 
"sbeks  are  only  one  of  a  dozen  petty  nations  that 
:ceived  alphabet  and  schools  since  the  revolution, 
'here  are  the  Seranie.  a  Finnish  tribe  in  the  far 
orth  near  Archangel.  There  are  the  Kuktschi,  a 
ivage  tribe  in  the  Caucasus.  And  the  Migrel  and 
le  Lazen  and  the  Imeretiner — and  half  a  dozen 
imilar  tribes. 

In  the  Russia 
f  the  Revolu- 
on.  there  are 
chools  carried 
n  in  sixty  dif- 
e  r  e  n  t  i  a  n- 
uages,  and 
:xt-books  print- 
din  all  of  them, 
o  m  e  ten  o  r 
welve  of  these 
anguages  had 
rst  to  be  re- 
luced  to  writ- 
ng.  N  o  r  a  r  e 
hese  alphabets 
'nly  for  minor 
jr  i  b  e  s  which 
[annot  count  in 
Russia's  history. 
•hen  I  was  in 
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Propaganda  s/iips  on  the  Vo/ga  hat'e  /rom  the  first  days  of  the  revolution  carried  messages  to  the  people.    By  ship  am 

train,  groups  from  different  localities  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  one  another,  until  the  peasants  in  remote  region 

are  connected  with  groups  in  the  cities  in  a  son  of  "big  brother"  educational  movement 

that    spreads  all  over  Russia 


the  people  in  the  village  get  their  living?  What  do 
they  produce  ?  What  tools  do  they  use  to  produce 
it?  Do  they  eat  it  all  or  exchange  some  of  it? 
For  what  do  they  exchange  it?  What  are  horses 
and  their  use  to  man?  What  are  pigs  and  what 
makes  them  fat?  What  are  families  and  how  do 
they  support  each  other,  and  what  is  a  village  that 
organizes  and  cares  for  the  families?" 

"This  is  interesting  nature  study  and  sociology," 
I  replied,  "but  how  do  you  teach  mathematics?" 
He  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 

"By  real  problems  about  real  situations,"  he  an- 
swered. "Can  we  use  a  text-book  in  which  a  lord 
has  ten  thousand  roubles  and  puts  five  thousand  out 
at  interest  and  the  children  are  asked  what  his 
profit  is? 

"We  have  now  simple  problems  in  addition,  to 
find  out  how  many  cows  there  are  in  the  village,  by 
adding  the  number  in  each  family.  Simple  problems 
of  division  of  food,  to  know  how  much  the  village 
can  export.  Problems  of  proportion — if  our  village 
has  three  hundred  families  and  the  next  has  one 
thousand,  how  many  red  soldiers  must  each  give 
to  the  army;  how  many  delegates  is  each  entitled 
to  in  the  township  soviet?  The  older  children  work 
out  the  food-tax  for  their  families;  that  really  be- 
gins to  interest  the  parents  in  our  schools. 

"Our  second  main  endeavor  is  to  teach  the  child 
collective  action.  We  are  trying  to  fit  him  to  build 
a  socialist  state.  We  have  our  self-governed  school 
community,  in  which  teachers,  children  and  janitors 
all  have  equal  voice.  It  decides  everything,  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  school  funds,  what  shall  be 
planted  in  the  school  garden,  what  shall  be  taught. 


If  the  children  decide  against  some  necessary  sub 
ject,  it  is  the  teacher's  job  to  show  them  througl 
their  play  and  life  together  that  the  subject  ii 
needed." 

That's  the  program — a  dream  of  advanced  educa 
tion  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  And  th( 
reality  shows  half-savage  tribes  which  have  nevei 
had  an  alphabet,  and  thousand  mile  stretches  o: 
backward  peasants  who  never  learned  reading  an< 
writing.  It  is  a  typically  Russian  combination:  ( 
gorgous  plan  and  an  utterly  backward  people,  an< 
a  handful  of  young  enthusiasts  who  intend  that  thj 
thing  shall  be  done. 

How  are  they  managing  it? 

Last  year  in  Russia  proper,  not  counting  th< 
Ukraine,  120,000  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  150,00^ 
took  special  courses  to  prepare  themselves  for  thii 
new  form  of  school.  They  have  to  take  these  course: 
or  lose  their  jobs  to  the  new  teachers  who  are  beinj 
turned  out  of  sixty  new  pedagogical  institutes  a! 
over  the  land.  For  the  older  teachers,  to  save  them 
there  are  three  to  six  weeks'  institutes  with  discus 
sions,  written  tests  and  essays,  held  in  three  or  foul 
places  in  every  province.  Professors  come  frori 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  to  hold  them;  all  teachers 
must  attend  at  least  once  a  year. 

They  are  a  motley  crew,  these  teachers.  I  talkec 
with  a  group  of  them  who  were  visiting  Moscow 
on  a  five-day  educational  tour.  This  also  was 
provided  free  of  charge  for  half  the  teachers  in  th< 
Moscow  district;  the  other  half  would  come  the  fol 
lowing  year.  Old  gaunt  men  in  thread-bare  clothes 
old  women  wistfully  eager  to  keep  up;  thin,  tal 
youths  who  had  long  outgrown  their  scanty  cloth 
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ing:  energetic,  intelligent  young  women — 
just  the  job  lot  of  teachers  as  the  revolu- 
tion found  them,  trying  to  make  themselves 
>ver  to  fit  the  new  world.  They  were  go- 
ling  through  big  city  institutes  of  learning, 
jiological  museums,  physics  laboratories, 
asked  them  what  chances  they  had  to 
learn. 

"This  visit   to   the   city,"    one   girl   told 
e.    "and   the    Teachers'    Institute    for   six 
?eeks,  and  the  Hecker's  American  Corres- 
>ondence  Courses." 

That  is  another  romance — those  corres- 
jondence  courses.  A  Methodist  preacher 
from  the  East  Side  of  New  York  who  was 
ired  by  the  idea  of  educating  Russia 
through  correspondence  courses  on  the 
lerican  plan.  He  hoped  first  to  enter 
nth  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  spent  two  years 
rith  them  organizing  courses.  But  Amer- 
ica failed  to  recognize  Russia  and  the  Y. 
C.  A.  could  not  enter,  so  Dr.  Julius 
lecker,  in  the  year  of  the  famine,  came 
jver  to  Moscow  with  55,000  and  got  a 
[rontract  to  run  correspondence  schools.  He 
>unts  his  pupils  now  by  the  tens  of 
lousands. 

His    is    not   a    profit-making   concession, 
lough  he  received   free   from  the  govern- 
lent  a  large  building  and  much  assistance, 
lost  of  his  work  is  done  on  contract  for 
jvernment  or  labor  organizations.      The 
epartment   of  Education  desires  courses 
for   teachers,    or   the   Trade    Unions   wish 
jurses  for  foremen.     He  works  them  out. 
flls  them  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  organiza- 
on  in  question,  at  or  below  cost  to  insure 
widest  use;  and  receives  subsidies  from  the 
jrganizations  to   cover  his  losses. 

Help  of  all  kinds  to  educational  projects  is  of- 
ered  by  the  government,  which  knows  it  has  not 
cans  enough  to  do  the  great  job  quickly.  A  com- 
ttee  on  which  I  worked  received  the  ofter  of  a 
arge  estate  on  the  Volga,  if  we  could  raise  §5.000 
or  agricultural  machinery  and  equipment,  and  build 
hereon  a  self-supporting  children's  colony,  learning 
lodern  agriculture.  The  local  authorities  offered 
support  the  children  free  till  the  first  harvest 
reduced  by  their  labor  put  the  institution  on  its 
cet.  But  poor  though  they  may  be  in  money  and 
nxious  for  assistance,  one  thing  the  educational 
uthorities  insist  on :  that  neither  religion  nor  "capi- 
alist  ethics"  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
''The  teacher  must  know  how  to  teach  nature 
dy  without  God.  and  tell  fairy-tales  without  the 
evolent  rich  lord.''  said  a  man  in  the  central 
artment  of  education  to  me.  I  laughed,  for  I 
d  seen  the  scheme  at  work. 
Down  in  the  Ukraine  a  teacher  was  telling  a 


Mbl  flOOblJlH  DOBeibl 
COBBTbl  pSbl/lH.Mbl 

flo-Cbi-jiH,   CM-JIM.   8a-6w,  Mbi-JiK,   pa-Mu, 

CO-BB-Tbt,    CO-AM,    CO-JIM-JIH,    Be-AH,   AO-Be-/IM 

(iadu  MU/IH  CO/IH/IH  -  (Sapu  He  MU/IH  He  CO/HUIN 
AodbuiH  coeeibi  -  coeeibi  AOBB/IH  dap  AO  padoibi 


"Patriotic  posters"  advocating  schools  and  day  nurseries  uere  used  in 
the  army  for  reading  lessons 


fairy-story  of  Grimm's — yes,  they  still  have  fairy- 
tales, but  strangely  modified.  It  was  the  industrious 
goose-girl  who  marries  a  prince.  Obviously,  in 
modern  Russia  a  marriage  with  a  prince  does  not 
include  "they  lived  happily  ever  after."  The  teacher 
related  the  marriage  as  a  fall  from  grace;  the  goose- 
girl  was  tempted  and  abandoned  honest  work,  and 
was  supported  in  a  palace  on  money  stolen  from  the 
common  people,  her  early  friends ! 

But  the  children  refused  such  a  shameful  end- 
ing! They  liked  the  goose-girl,  so  they  had  her 
refuse  the  prince  and  marry  a  coal  miner  who  rose 
through  ability  and  industry  to  be  "red  director" 
for  the  state  mines  of  the  district!  The  ending 
invented  by  the  children  is  now  adopted. 

Like  everything  in  Russia,  education  went  through 
its  period  of  utter  breakdown  and  confusion.  In 
the  days  of  the  czar  the  village  schools  were  church- 
controlled.  In  the  cities  were  expensive  gymnasiums 
and  real  schools  for  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes. 
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A  school  in  one  of  the  factories 


In  the  last  few  years  before  the  war  the  larger 
cities  introduced  some  free  city  schools  for  sons  of 
smaller  officials  who  could  not  afford  the  gymnasium. 
But  children  of  manual  workers  had  little  chance  to 
learn. 

During  the  Great  War  many  larger  city  schools 
were  taken  over  as  hospitals  and  for  other  war  uses. 
This  use  continued  also  during  the  civil  war  and  the 
great  epidemics.  The  new  school  authorities  tried 
to  get  the  buildings,  but  against  the  demands  of 
war  and  disease  there  was  little  chance. 

"We  had  some  horrible  experiences  as  a  result 
of  these  war  uses,"  said  a  member  of  the  school 
management  to  me.  "In  Smolensk  we  took  back  a 
high  school  that  had  been  a  hospital  for  venereal 
diseases.  We  had  no  soap  or  disinfectants;  the 
blockade  of  the  Entente  kept  these  things  out.  We 
cleaned  as  well  as  we  could  with  water.  But  soon 
they  came  to  me :  'What  shall  we  do?  The  children 
are  coming  down  with  syphilis.'  So  we  had  to  close 
the  building." 

These  frightful  times  are  past;  for  two  years 
there  have  been  soap  and  disinfectants  in  Russia, 
and  a  most  energetic  Board  of  Health.  But  the 
famine  also  brought  hardship  to  the  schools.  I 
visited  a  school  building  in  the  village  of  Novo  Se- 
mekino,  near  Samara,  in  the  early  autumn  of  the 
famine.  Tiny,  primitive,  with  one  room  holding 
perhaps  forty  children,  it  had  been  built  in  the  days 
of  the  czar.  With  the  revolution  came  zeal  for 
education,  and  the  year  before  the  famine  it  was 
working  three  shifts.  One  group  of  children  came 
in  the  morning,  another  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
group  of  adults  in  the  evening. 

All  over  Russia  I  met  similar  expansions  of  school 
buildings — before  the  famine.  But  now  the  building 
in  Novo  Semekino  was  shut,  for  the  school  master 
had  fled  to  get  food.  All  through  the  famine  dis- 
tricts this  happened.  I  went  to  seven  villages  or- 
ganizing kitchens;  in  three  the  school  master  had 
gone;  in  the  four  where  the  school  teacher  remained 


(they  were  usually  self-sacrificing  young  women  who> 
stayed  longer  than  the  men),  we  saved  them  byi 
making  them  managers  of  the  A.  R.  A.  food  kit-! 
chens.  But  they  had  no  longer  any  time  forj 
teaching. 

During  that  terrible  winter  I  talked  with  Lunar- 
charsky.  "Education  has  been  strangled  by  thq 
famine,"  he  said.  Half  a  million  children  in  orphan: 
homes  came  upon  the  budget  of  the  school  author- 
ities. Other  difficulties  also  came,  incident  to  im4 
posing  a  new  form  of  education  on  teachers  who 
knew  nothing  about  it  and  who  were  still  vaguely, 
antagonistic.  "I  must  admit,"  said  a  communist  to 
me,  "that  the  results  were  funny.  Even  our  friendsl 


An  art  class  in  one  of  the  children's  homes 

had  to  say:  'What  kind  of  schools  are  these?'  The 
teacher  took  the  idea  of  work  by  the  children,  but 
nothing  more.  The  schools  were  sometimes  merely 
places  where  the  children  sawed  the  wood  and  wasta 
ed  the  floors  and  got  a  little  food." 

Even  in  those  darkest  days  one  thing  was  notice- 
able about   the  children's  homes,   which   from   the 
beginning  were   the   stronghold  of   the   new  educa-i 
tion,    supplied    with    the    best    teachers,    since    the 
children  were  continuously  there.     They  might  be 
hungry;    they  might  be   without  pencils  or  books! 
but    they    were    self-reliant    little    communities.     I 
have  visited  scores  of  them — sometimes  far  from 
the  railroad,  when  the  matron  was  absent  in   the] 
village  and  the  two  teachers  had  not  yet  returnew 
from  town  where  they  went  in  quest  of  food.    Fout 
or  five  of  the  children  conducted  me  through   the 
building  with  courtesy  and  utter  absence  of   selw 
consciousness,    showing   me   kitchen    and   bedroom* 
and  answering  my  questions  about  menu  and  order 
of  the  day  as  well  as  a  teacher  could  have  done; 

This  was  part  of  the  basic  policy  of  the  new 
schools  after  the  revolution.  Self-government,  self- 
help,  self-management  in  common  activity  began 
from  the  first,  even  when  there  was  nothing  bul 
a  meager  bread  ration  to  manage. 

I    visited   a    home    in    Samara   where   waifs   cast 
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vay  in  the  streets  had  been  gathered.  Only  five 
eeks  removed  from  the  streets  and  the  hell  of 
e  over-crowded  "collector" :  but  already  organ- 
ation  of  life  was  plain.  The  children  had  little 
eat,  but  all  were  in  classes  studying.  They 
eeted  me  sincerely  as  I  entered,  informally  com- 
g  over  to  meet  me. 

"What  do  they  study  in  the  first  class?"  I  asked, 
heading  and  writing  .  .  .?"  "No,"  smiled  the 
acher.  "in  the  first  class  they  learn  to  speak  Rus- 
m.  They  come  from  a  dozen  different  tribes, 
caking  different  dialects:  they  must  first  learn  to 
derstand  each  other.  In  the  second  class  we  have 
)ry-telling  from  Russian  history  and  literature, 
d  the  children  learn  self-expression.  In  the  third 
iss  they  learn  reading,  each  from  a  different  book, 
jce  we  have  no  text-books.  Only  the  highest 
oup  can  yet  learn  writing:  tee  have  just  six  pencils 
the  school!" 

Those  were  famine  conditions.  Yet  the  children 
this  school,  just  learning  to  speak  to  each  other, 
d  their  School  Council  for  self-government  which 
ceived  a  gift  of  chocolate  I  sent  them,  duly  elect- 
l  a  representative  to  come  and  get  it  and  furnish- 
l  her  with  proper  papers  of  authorization.  They 
rided  the  chocolate  fairly:  they  also  divided  fairly 
e  day  by  day  labors  of  the  school,  the  floor- 


Industry.  They  were  proud  of  their  achievement; 
in  the  czar's  days  there  were  twenty-two  schools  and 
no  kindergartens;  now  there  are  sixty-two  schools 
and  fifteen  kindergartens,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  classes  in  reading  and  writing  for  adults. 

The  direct  management  of  schools  by  industries 
is  only  temporary.  Workers'  committees,  unions, 
government  departments,  every  form  of  organized 
life  was  called  on  for  help  in  those  days,  lest  educa- 
tion should  go  down.  But  with  the  first  good 
harvest  in  Russia  the  days  passed  when  Lunarcharsky 
must  complain  to  the  Congress  of  Soviets  that  his 
teachers  were  driven  even  to  prostitution  to  get  a 
living.  Teaching  is  not  yet  a  highly  paid  profession, 
but  it  is  above  the  reach  of  starvation.  .  .  .  Even 
through  this  time  of  bitter  need,  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  new  schools  were  opened  in  Russia. 

The  organization  of  regular  education  is  still 
very  backward.  It  is  supplemented  by  many  educa- 
tional movements  which  constantly  arise  in  different 
groups  of  the  population.  Russians  work  in  drives 
of  public  enthusiasm  much  more  readily  than  in  the 
prosaic  organization  of  every  day.  They  think  in 
terms  of  cartoons  and  exhibitions  and  excursions 
much  more  than  in  statistics  and  classes. 

Since  the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  "propa- 
ganda trains"  on  the  railroads  and  "propaganda 
ships"  on  the  Volga,  carried  to  the  people  the 
messages  of  the  new  government.  Many  of  the  new 
schools  had  at  first  little  to  read  except  posters 
about  Denikin  and  WTrangel.  But  mixed  with  these, 
and  gradually  superseding  them,  as  political  enemies 
faded  into  the  past,  came  vivid  posters  showing 
illiteracy  as  the  next  great  enemy  of  the  nation; 
illustrations  of  tractor  farming;  information  about 
diseases  of  cattle.  The  old  war  terms  are  still  used; 
disease  and  ignorance  and  dirt  are  not  gently  re- 
proved as  injurious  to  efficiency;  they  are  denounced 
as  "enemies  of  the  nation."  The  Baby  Weeks  which 
proved  popular  in  America  have  found  their  second 
home  in  Russia ;  during  an  entire  week  I  was 


kitchen  committee"  for  the  day  in  a  school  where  the 
stitutional  housekeeping  is  divided  among  the  children 

shing.  bed-making,  kitchen  assistance.  This  fair. 
:ndly  division  of  labor  is  considered  the  corner 
ne  of  education  as  citizens  of  a  future  socialist 
imonwealth. 

'or  two  years,  while  the  education  budget  was 
scanty,  volunteer  organizations  came  to  the 
[stance  of  the  schools.  The  slowly  opening  fac- 
ies  ran  schools  for  young  apprentices  and  adult 

rses  for  workers.     The  "education  fund,"  fixed  Farming  and  gardening  are  parts  of  the  curriculum 

law  and  union  agreement  for  every  industry,  was 

erted  by  vote  of  the  workers  to  subsidize  ordi-  attacked  by  youthful  collectors  of  donations, 
7  children's  schools.  In  Baku  the  entire  school  while  cheery  posters  of  marching  babies  demanded 
tem  was  supported  out  of  the  budget  of  the  Oil  mothers'  milk,  fresh  air,  and  freedom  from  flies. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  FRONT  IN  RUSSIA 


The  climax  of  these  methods  of  popular  educa- 
tion through  exhibits  was  the  great  Agricultural 
Exposition  held  last  summer  in  Moscow.  From 
every  part  of  Russia  the  peasants  came,  and  each 
found  his  own  village  typically  represented:  the 
high  two-story  log-house  of  the  north,  where  the 
heat  from  animals  below  rises  to  warm  the  family; 
the  southern  houses  of  straw  and  mud;  the  round 
tents  of  the  nomads.  .  .  .  Over  against  all  these 
actual  dwellings  was  set  the  model  village,  with 
community  center  for  school  and  library  and  recrea- 
tion. New  state  industries  were  shown;  their  prod- 
ucts, hopes  and  achievements;  new  methods  of  agri- 
culture, of  soil  drainage,  of  better  seeding  and 
cultivation. 

I  TALKED  to  a  village  teacher  who  came  to  the 
Exposition  with  a  trainload  of  six  hundred  peas- 
ants. The  railroads  and  street-cars  gave  free  trans- 
portation. On  arrival  at  Moscow  they  were  met  by  a 
committee  of  city  workers,  who  invited  them  to  the 
public  baths  and  then  divided  them  into  groups  for 
housing  accommodations.  He,  with  twenty-five  others, 
was  entertained  at  the  house  of  the  map-makers 
from  a  certain  factory.  These  map-makers  gave 
their  guests  room  and  board  and  guides  about  town, 
contributed  from  their  own  scanty  wages.  On  one 
day  the  peasants  visited  the  map-factory  of  their 
hosts  and  received  little  souvenir  maps. 

This  kind  of  popular  education,  through  contact 
between  groups  of  people,  excursions,  exhibitions 
and  visits,  is  tremendously  popular  in  Russia.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  peasants  were  thus  brought  on  free 
trips  to  Moscow  last  summer.  University  students 
also  go  in  great  bands  from  city  to  city  during  the 
vacation  months,  on  educational  tours  which  cost 
them  nothing.  Students  from  Moscow,  travelling 
free  on  the  railways,  exchange  rooms  and  board 
with  students  from  Petrograd  or  Nijni  Novgorod. 
Even  longer  and  more  significant  trips  are  arranged 
without  money.  Twenty  youths  of  my  acquaintance 
went  on  a  two  and  a  half  months  educational  tour 
of  the  Altai  mountains,  between  Russia  and  Central 
Asia.  They  were  accompanied  by  four  professors, 
a  geologist,  a  geographer,  an  anthropologist  and  an 
economist.  They  received  food  and  horses  from 
the  local  Republic  and  gave  in  return  maps  of  a 
region  never  before  explored. 

Students  from  this  same  university  went  during 
the  spring  vacation  to  visit  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Donetz  and  establish  connections  with  the  poly- 
technic of  the  miners.  On  the  way  the  train  broke 
down.  The  students  promptly  divided  themselves 
into  three  groups  and  held  three  sets  of  continuous 
lecture  courses  for  the  local  people,  one  for  the 
peasants,  one  for  the  children,  and  one  for  the  rail- 
road workers,  telling  them  all  the  things  they  were 
learning  in  the  university. 


Great  emphasis  now  is  being  placed  in  Russia  o 
the  cultural  relations  between  town  and  countrj 
The  communist  government  knows  that  its  entir 
future  depends  on  the  ideas  the  young  peasant 
acquire  and  their  friendly  relations  to  the  cit 
workers.  A  plan  somewhat  like  our  "big  brother 
movement  is  much  encouraged,  in  which  city  institi 
tions,  factories,  government  departments  adopt  som 
village  and  become  responsible  for  its  cultural  lif< 
sending  down  books  and  even  lecturers,  and  actin 
as  guides  to  the  peasants  when  they  come  to  towr 
Many  of  the  factories  I  know  have  adopted  -juc 
villages.  The  Foreign  Office  has  adopted  a  villag 
seventy  miles  from  Moscow,  and  any  of  their  higi 
officials  may  be  mobilized  to  go  down  and  tell  thos 
peasants  about  English-Russian  relations  or  the  hop 
of  recognition  from  America ! 

The  same  sort  of  "big  brother"  relation  is  as 
sumed  towards  children's  homes.  There  is  a  Musi 
cal  Children's  Home  not  far  from  Moscow,  wher< 
children  showing  special  talent  have  been  collecte< 
from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  orphans  in  the  othe 
children's  homes  in  Moscow  province.  It  has  a 
"Big  Brother"  the  group  of  artists  of  the  Gram 
Opera  who  come  down  to  amuse  and  instruct  thi 
children  with  wonderful  concerts. 

The  Peasants'  House,  in  Moscow,  is  another  o 
the  methods  of  popular  education.  It  houses  sev 
eral  hundred  peasants — when  they  come  up  to  th 
capitol  with  complaints  and  petitions;  it  furnishe* 
them  with  a  permanent  exhibit  of  farming  methods 
a  reading  room  and  club  rooms,  and  a  legal  aft 
bureau  which  connects  them  with  all  branches  of  thi 
government.  There  are  hundreds  of  lesser  "peaii 
ants'  houses"  scattered  through  the  county  towns  o 
Russia,  for  which  the  Moscow  building  acts  a 
center. 


THE  Russian  temperament  seems  more  intc 
ested  in  exceptional  ways  of  meeting  emergenci 
than  in  the  daily  routine  of  ordinary  education.  A 
the  time  when  the  schools  were  strangled  for  lac 
of  money  due  to  the  famine,  the  army  made  itse 
into  one  great  school  for  soldiers;  the  trade  unior 
organized  2,300  teaching  centers  and  promised  jo 
preference  to  those  who  learned  to  read  and  writ 
The  army  is  now  one  hundred  per  cent  literatf 
though  it  draws  its  soldiers  from  illiterate  village 
The  trade  unionists  are  going  from  bench  and  m; 
chine,  through  strenuous  three-year  courses  in  th 
Rabfacs.  straight  into  the  universities. 

University  education  in  Russia  is  a  class  affai 
While  individual  students  may  enter,  the  largt 
number  of  vacancies  are  reserved  for  students  recon 
mended  bv  trade  unions,  government  departmen 
or  the  communist  party.  The  theory  underlying  th» 
discrimination  is  that  the  (Continued  on  page  484 


Psychotherapy  Wins  the  Pot 

Another  Story  of  the  Kangaroo  Courts 

By  WILLIAMS  AKERS 


LIM"  was  a  thin  wiry  individual  whose 
name  was  never  learned  by  those  of 
us  who  were  his  jail  companions.     He 
seldom  spoke  to  us  and  then  usually 
in  biting  sentences  which  gave  full  ex- 
ssion  to  the  passion  of  the  man.     Not  many  of 
will  forget  how  he  once  barked  out,  "There  is 
y  one  thing  in  life  that  we  have  to  do.     That  is 
We  can  always  choose  death  instead  of  action 
despise!" 

Usually  he  was  silent,  but  his  moodiness  was  of 
^occupation,  self-contained.  Often  he  came  to 
in  the  lightest  corner  of  the  tank,  sewing  at  his 
leadbare  garments,  patching  and  mending. 

ring  the  daytime,  after  our  nine  o'clock  mush, 
as  customary  for  the  trusty  to  open  the  doors 
oth  upper  and  lower  tanks  so  that  all  of  us  could 
1  around  the  outside  of  the  steel  box.  That 
itly  fitting  house  within  a  house  was  just  twenty- 
feet  square — seven  steps  and  a  right  angle  turn 
>even  steps  and  a  right  angle  turn — on  and  on, 
:r  and  over.  Hour  after  hour  Slim  used  to  make 
rounds,  his  little  body  hitting  a  rhythmic  stride, 
eyes  ever  looking  at  some  far  vision.  We  knew 
was  some  sort  of  political  prisoner  but  he  never 
e  of  his  arrest  or  its  causes, 
e  morning  two  agents  of  the  department  of 
ice  came  and  took  Slim  away.  In  the  afternoon 
ame  back  to  us  beaten  and  exhausted.  We  aided 
as  best  we  could  with  bandages  from  our  scanty 
e.  Jorgenson.  the  big  emotional  Norwegian 
the  upper  tank,  ripped  up  his  only  change  of 
lerwear  and  we  used  the  rags  to  wipe  and  cleanse 
oozing  bruises. 

r  bungling  attentions  seemed  to  loosen  the  taut 
tions  of  the  iconoclast.     He  told  us  of  his  ex- 
lences  of  that  morning  while  great  gasps  and 
*  racked  his  body. 

'Those  bastards !     They  tried  to  make  me  sign 
some  draft  papers.  ...  I  wouldn't  talk.  ...  I 
'  sign.     They  talked,  but  I  wouldn'  answer.  .  .  . 
ckled  me — handcuffs — tight.  .  .  .  slugged  me  with 
sts  .  .  .  brass  knuckles.  .  .  .  Every  time  they 
:ked  ...  me  down  .  .  .  they  stood  me  up  again.  .  . 
I  butted  with  my  head  .  .  . 

God !  .  .  .  and  they  took  blackjacks  .  .  .  they  put 
out  ...   I   guess.   .   .   . 

But  I  never  will  sign  their  damned  papers !     .  . 
ir  bloody  farce!" 
he   jailer  called   for   him   to   get   ready.      "Off 


to  the  wars  you  go,  my  boy,"  he  shouted  through  the 
wicket.  There  was  a  hard  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  the 
battered  rebel  as  he  left  us  with  his  few  belongings 
carried  in  a  paper  parcel. 

A  curt  paragraph  next  day  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  was  headed — "HE  WEXT  ALRIGHT."  The 
item  stated  that  "a  recalcitrant  objector  to  war 
refused  to  give  his  name  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  go  into  the  army.  After  a  session  with  officers 
in  the  federal  service — he  went." 

We  never  heard  more  of  him. 

T^HESE  events  stirred  us  all  greatly  in  one  way 
*•  or  another;  big  Jorgenson  was  very  deeply 
affected,  as  we  began  to  notice  after  a  couple  of 
days,  when  he  commenced  to  collide  awkwardly 
with  one  and  another  in  the  narrow  tank  and  in  the 
passageways.  He  would  look  at  us  strangely,  a 
mirthless  laugh  of  apology  distorting  his  lips.  The 
big  fellow  was  laboring  under  a  tremendous  strain. 

In  a  day  or  two  most  of  us  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  fact  that  Slim  had  been  beaten  up.  At  least 
a  thought  of  his  marred  flesh  did  not  always  bring 
a  choke  to  our  throats  and  film  to  our  eyes.  We 
were  forgetting  even  when  we  should  remember  the 
more  tenaciously. 

During  the  third  night  a  sudden  idiotic  jabbering 
broke  out  on  the  insipid  air.  Terror  seized  us.  We 
lay  half  awake  in  our  canvas  hammock-bunks,  with 
hair  abristle,  and  listened  to  the  raving  that  had 
annihilated  the  silence.  The  dim  night  lights  cast 
weird  gray  shadows  across  gray  walls. 

Hardly  had  the  first  spasm  of  high  falsetto  shrieks 
died  down  to  an  incoherent  babbling  than  the  mighty 
din  of  tinplate,  scraping  rapidly  across  cell  bars, 
shattered  our  gathering  poise.  Again  and  again  this 
sound  racked  the  air.  The  jailer  was  slow  to  come. 

Voices  in  the  tank  above  called  back  and  forth. 
I  heard  the  "Judge"  of  the  upper  Kangaroo  Court 
call  for  order.  In  the  silence  which  followed  we 
could  hear  the  sobbing  voice  of  Olaf — the  Finnish 
music  master — saying  in  accents  of  fear  and  horror, 
"He  is  grazy  !  absolutely  grazy  ! 

Olaf  was  locked  in  the  cell  with  Jorgenson,  and, 
poor  temperamental  mystic,  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting  with  fear  at  the  antics  of  his  raving  cell 
mate  who  bounded  about,  crashing  from  one  corner 
to  the  other,  babbling  and  screaming  in  a  high 
falsetto  voice  which  seemed  but  the  more  terrible 
because  of  the  short,  deep,  alternating  silences. 
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The  jailer  came  at  last.  Olaf  pleaded  to  be  re- 
leased in  the  tones  of  a  beaten  woman.  "Let  me 
out!  Oh!  Blease,  let  me  out!"  he  cried  of  the 
phlegmatic  turnkey. 

"Wot  tha  hell  I" — the  night  jailer  was  slowly  re- 
sponsive to  the  tense  atmosphere  of  the  terror- 
ridden  place.  He  stood  frozen  outside  the  cell 
while  the  raving  madman  and  his  trembling  cell  mate 
both  jabbered  at  him. 

"Come  here,  George  !"  we  heard  the  authoritative 
voice  of  the  "Judge"  of  the  upper  Kangaroo  Court. 
The  turnkey  obeyed.  We  heard  whispering  voices 
and  shuffling  feet  in  the  period  of  comparative  silence 
which  followed.  It  was  all  mysterious,  horrifying, 
to  us  lying  there  in  the  gray  shadows  below. 

When  the  whispering  ceased  we  heard  the 
"Judge"  say,  "Now  quiet,  all  you  fellows! — Oh 
Wob!" 

"Hello,"  answered  the  "Sheriff,"  a  gigantic  wob- 
bly logger  who  was  locked  in  a  cell  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  upper  tank,  across  the  corridor  from  the 
"Judge,"  Jorgenson  and  some  other  prisoners. 

"Listen,  Wob,  George  is  going  to  release  the 
master  lock  on  the  cells  of  your  side  of  the  tank. 
You  come  out  into  the  corridor  and  get  hold  of 
Jorgenson's  cell  door.  Then  George  will  release 
the  master  lock  on  the  other  row  of  cells.  You  must 
open  Jorgenson's  door  quickly  so  that  Olaf  can  jump 
out  and  then  shut  it  again  so  that  Jorgenson  will 
be  safe  till  morning.  Do  you  understand?" 

"Sure!"  bellowed  the  wobbly  "Sheriff." 

"Do  you  understand,  Olaf?" 

"Oh!    Yes!    Hurry  up!" 

Those  of  us  down  below  could  hear  the  clang  and 
rattle  of  slipping  locks  and  opening  doors — a  shuffle 
of  bare  feet  on  the  steel  floor,  a  few  whispers,  a 
blood-curdling  scream,  more  drawing  of  steel  bolts 
and  a  loud  crash  as  the  door  to  Jorgenson's  cell  was 
banged  shut  leaving  Olaf  rescued  outside. 

The  turnkey  brought  a  canvas  and  bedding  for 
the  still  frightened  man,  who  was  taken  into  the  cell 
with  the  "Sheriff"  to  wait  for  dawn.  We  all  settled 
down  to  a  night  of  jagged  nerves  and  wide-eyed 
wakefulness. 

Jorgenson  became  more  and  more  coherent.  He 
stopped  his  jumping  about.  An  occasional  word  be- 
came clear  among  a  string  of  sounds  and  soon 
whole  sentences  were  understandable. 

"They  took  him  out  from  here.  Yes.  They 
asked  him,  'Will  you  fight?'  And.  he  said,  'Yes.  All 
my  life  I  will  fight!  You  and  everything  you  stand 
for!'  And  so  they  slugged  him." 

The  Norwegian's  tirade  rolled  on  and  on. 

"One  would  hit  him  in  the  face  with  his  fist.  One 
would  be  afraid  of  his  knuckles — would  only  kick 
him  as  he  lay  on  the  floor.  And  they  bring  him  back 
to  teach  us  our  lesson.  Slim  was  our  school  teacher. 
Ha!  Ha! 


"I  knew  a  teacher  once.  Frank  Little !  Aj« 
they  hung  him  to  a  Butte  railroad  trestle.  Fran) 
Little!  Yes!  He  was  crippled.  He  was  ruptured 
He  had  a  busted  leg.  They  took  him  out  of  hi 
room  at  night  and  dragged  him  through  the  street! 
They  hung  him  to  a  bridge  so  that  we  could  all  b 
taught  our  lesson — easy!  All  his  life  he  was! 
teacher  to  us  stiffs.  And  he  was  a  lesson  wh0 
he  dangled  there  on  the  end  of  the  ropj 
Gke — e-r-e — e — e — e — e — e  e  e — 

"And  the  Speculator  mine.  My  brother  wa 
there.  Burnt  up  like  a  rat.  Like  a  rabbit  in  a  brui 
fire.  Because  they  were  too  stingy  to  open  up 
man  shaft.  A-ch-ch-ch !  How  they  love  the! 
money!  They  are  full  of  love!  Let  three  hundre 
more  miners  burn! 

"They  beat  up  because  of  love !  They  go  to  wa 
for  love !  German  soldiers  cut  hands  off  Belgia 
babies  .  .  .  and  they  send  preachers  to  tell  us- 
for  love  !  Love  !  Love  ! 

"The  Seattle  woman  slugger — everybody  know 
him.  He  is  full  of  love !  They  cry  'whore  hous 
district'  and  the  woman  slugger  is  turned  loose  j 
the  town !  While  the  papers  howl,  'See !  Looi 
Bring  back  the  district!  Decent  women  must  j 
protected!  Let  the  logger  buy  his  woman  when  i 
comes  to  town.  But  the  woman  must  not  keep  tl 
money.  .  .  .  Lash  them  till  they  give  it  up !  H« 
Ha  !  E  e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-  yah ! 

"They  put  on  big  bruises  that  are  hot  and  fe< 
like  mush.  They  love  to  bruise!  People  like  Sli: 
they  take  away.  Handcuffs!  Shackled  feet !  Sli» 
ging!  And  then  they  said,  'He  didn't  fight  fai; 
He  tried  to  butt  us  with  his  head  !'  He — e — e — e— 
He — e — e — e — ' ' 

Home — forecastle — mine — mill — camp.  Stori 
of  German  atrocities,  newspaper  murder  yarn 
American  lynchings,  tar  and  feather  parties  .  .  . 

Jorgenson  shouted  on  till  silenced  by  exhausti* 
at  dawn. 


'  I  'HE  rattle  of  the  mush  can  started  most  of 
*•  from  our  fitful  late  morning  sleep.  The  hes 
jailer  came  and  padlocked  Jorgenson's  cell  door  ' 
that  all  other  prisoners  would  have  the  liberty  '• 
the  tank  as  usual  while  he  would  stay  locked  up, 
solitary  confinement. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  the  jailer  that  a  doc| 
be  called  for  the  sick  man  and  that  he  be  taken 
an  asylum,  the  response  was  a  grunt.     "Huh!"  sa 
Jim,   "If  we  took  him  out  all  you  guys  would 
goin'  batty." 

After  mush  time,  when  the  upper  and  lower  doty 
were  unlocked,  the  inmates  of  both  tanks  mingl 
together.  "Judges"  and  "Sheriffs"  held  a  confi 
ence.  We  four  officials  talked  over  Jorgenson's  ca*{ 

During  the  three  months  that  I  had  been  in  t 
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nk  many  changes  had  occurred.  Most  of  those 
10  had  been  in  the  place  when  I  came  had  been 
moved — some  to  other  jails,  some  to  their  freedom 
d  others  were  off  to  the  army.  An  election  had 
nferred  on  me  the  office  of  "Judge"'  of  the 
ingaroo  Court  of  the  lower  tank.  Already  I  was 
old-timer  in  the  jail  government. 
Olaf  explained  to  us  the  preliminary  antics  of  the 
adman.  We  studied  over  the  story  of  how  his 
rvousness  had  grown  into  mania.  We  talked  at 
rgenson  through  the  bars.  He  only  hid  his  face. 
Hour  after  hour  we  dug  at  the  problem.  Jim. 
e  head  jailer,  refused  to  notify  the  doctor  even 
ter  we  called  him  into  our  meeting  and  explained 
r  opinions  on  the  subject  formally. 
"Wait  a  few  days,"  he  said.  "He'll  get  over  it 
he  is  locked  in  his  cell  and  kept  quiet.  If  he  don't, 
:  can  call  the  doctor  then." 

So  the  session  was  prolonged.  All  the  wildest 
:ories  of  psychopathology  were  rehearsed.  It  so 
[ppened  that  the  course  in  general  education,  which 
|d  been  laid  out  for  us  by  some  good  angel  in  the 
rary  of  Tacoma.  had  passed  from  biology  into 
•chology.  The  half  dozen  various  text  books  on 

subject — part  of  the  contribution  of  fifty  vol- 
ics  which  were  delivered  to  our  Kangaroo  Courts 
:h  month — were  delved  into  deeply. 
We  discussed  the  sanitary  conditions  as  factors  in 
:aking  Jorgenson  down.  Probably  nothing  would 
ve  happened  had  we  been  in  a  position  to  get  a 
asure  of  stiff  exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  Access  to 
rood  pile,  a  gravel  pit.  or  even  a  cage  in  the  open 
ere  the  sun  could  strike  us  and  the  untainted  air 
outdoors  could  soothe  our  shrunken  lungs — any 
h  place  would  have  helped  to  keep  us  in  condition. 
Or  perhaps  if  the  food  had  been  fit  for  human  con- 
tiption  we  would  have  had  a  reserve  nerve  force 
draw  upon.  But  not  the  food  which  we  received, 
nonotonous  recurrence  of  pasty,  rolled  oat  mush, 
ally  afflicted  with  weevils :  of  corrosive  coffee 
jch  no  one  could  stomach,  except  drug  addicts 
akmg  off  the  habit:  steamed  liver,  lifeless  and 
stery.  without  seasoning,  neither  raw  nor  cooked: 
a  beans,  never  fit  for  human  food  and  doubly 
iulsive  after  the  processes  of  the  "chef." 
These  were  our  staple  items  which  seldom  varied 
ept  when  an  inspector  came  around.  This  menu 
ne  in  regular  rotation,  one  horror  each  day. 
jsh  for  breakfast  and  the  "premiere"  distributed 

five  o'clock  "tea." 

together  we   found  little  in  our  surroundings 
ch  we  could  think  of  as  being  conducive  to  health 

sanity.     But  we  were  optimists.     We  passed  by 

possibility  of  forcing  Jorgenson  into  an  insane 
him  where  he  might  get  better  attention.     We 
bussed  half-heartedly  the  matter  of  a  strike  and 
ttleship."  a  sort  of  jail  riot  in  which  even,-  article 

ashed  or  wrecked  and  the  powers  that  be  are 


defied.  But  we  had  an  idea  that  we  could  cure  the 
sick  man  by  some  sort  of  mental  exercises.  Neu- 
roses, dissociated  ideas,  fear  complexes,  all  the  pat- 
ter of  an  insane  asylum  or  of  a  psychoanalyst  class 
was  mulled  about. 

"What  we  need,"  summed  up  the  "Sheriff"  of  the 
lower  tank,  "is  some  system  right  now  that  will 
cause  Jorgenson  voluntarily  to  take  his  mind  off  his 
troubles  and  give  him  something  to  think  about  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  into  play  some  of  the  in- 
stincts which  he  has  been  unable  to  use." 

"Now  you've  said  it!"  exclaimed  Wob,  the 
"Sheriff"  of  the  upper  tank.  "Draw  poker  will  put 
pep  in  any  man  in  a  dump  like  this.  It  occupies 
the  mind.  Did  you  ever  see  a  poker  hound  on  the 
job  that  had  mind  left  over  for  anything  else?  If 
Jorgenson  gets  into  a  poker  game  he  will  have  lots 
to  make  him  forget  his  troubles  for  a  few  hours — 
that  is  if  he  wins  a  little  bit." 

Our  decision  was  made.  We  would  use  poker  as 
a  curative  agent  in  our  mental  treatment. 

""HAT  night  was  a  repetition  of  the  one  which 
had  startled  us  before.  Jorgenson  talked  in- 
cessantly and  loudly.  He  rehearsed  the  horrors 
mentioned  during  the  previous  harangue  and  in- 
cluded others  which  he  had  missed.  It  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  sleep.  We  lay  and  listened  to 
his  summing  up  of  the  shortcomings  of  society. 

Some  did  not  appreciate  this  wakefulness.  The 
suggestion  was  made  to  have  the  sick  man  trans- 
ferred to  the  padded  cell:  but  the  Kangaroo  Court 
officials  vetoed  this  at  once.  We  were  too  full  of 
zeal  for  our  program  of  mental  treatment. 

The  next  day  our  plan  went  into  effect.  Five  of 
us  were  locked  into  the  corridor  of  the  upper  tank 
and  all  the  cell  doors  were  opened.  Jorgenson  came 
out.  His  shifty  eyes  refused  to  look  at  us  but  we 
barely  noticed  him.  We  pulled  out  a  brand-new 
deck  of  cards  together  with  all  the  money  that  the 
combined  credit  of  the  two  courts  could  gather. 

At  five  cent  ante  the  game  waxed  fast  and  furious. 
As  much  as  a  dollar  changed  hands  in  a  single  pot. 
Y\  e  paid  no  undue  attention  to  Jorgenson.  Oc- 
casionally as  he  passed  by  and  glanced  into  the  draw 
which  one  of  us  was  concealing  from  our  fellow 
gamblers,  we  made  a  remark  or  looked  at  him  with 
the  veiled  suggestion  that  the  situation  called  for. 
"I  drew  to  the  small  pair,"  or  "Caught  the  seven." 

To  tell  the  truth  our  interest  in  the  cards  was  more 
real  than  assumed.  We  were  soon  so  absorbed  in 
the  game  that  we  forgot  that  it  was  an  experiment 
in  psychotherapy.  The  atmosphere  of  suggestion  be- 
came more  and  more  intense.  Jorgenson  occasionally 
stopped  and  glanced  at  our  feverish  play  over  one  of 
the  larger  pots.  When  some  one  said,  "I'll  raise  you 
a  dime."  his  nervous  pacing  about  made  our  table 
the  center  of  his  orbit. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY   WINS    THE    POT 


It  was  early  afternoon  when  \ve  thought  to 
make  the  test  and  inveigle  the  sick  man  into  our 
game. 

"Bill  Akers,"  shouted  the  trusty  through  the 
bars.  "Visitors  out  front." 

"Wait  for  me  till  I  get  back,"  I  said  hurriedly 
while  the  trusty  rattled  the  keys  lazily  in  front  of 
the  tank  doors. 

"Aw,  to  thunder  with  this  four-handed  poker," 
said  Wob.  "That  game  is  too  tame.  Get  some- 
body to  play  in  your  place."  My  eye  fell  on  Jorgen- 
son.  "Say,  Jorgenson,"  I  said.  "Come  play  my 
hand  till  I  get  back.  I  won't  be  long." 

Without  a  word  the  big  Norwegian  slumped  him- 
self onto  the  box  which  I  vacated.  The  trusty  let 
me  out  the  door  and  I  shuffled  downstairs.  The 
game  went  on. 

Jorgenson  played  without  speaking.  He  rapped 
for  passing  and  used  his  ringers  signalling  for  cards. 
He  played  a  tight  hand  and  with  the  connivance  of 
his  fellow  players  he  had  added  three  dollars  to  my 
pile  of  coins  when  I  returned  to  take  my  place. 

We  effected  the  gamblers'  split  of  the  winnings 
and  invited  him  to  continue  the  game.  It  was  still 
early  afternoon.  By  lock-up  time  Jorgenson  had 
doubled  his  capital. 

Three  dollars  at  that  time  was  an  enormous  sum 
to  gain  with  just  a  few  hours  of  play.  The  rate 
of  pay  was  ten  cents  a  day  for  all  labor  performed 
for  the  court  by  incoming  prisoners  who  worked 
out  their  entrance  fine.  If  it  is  sound  economics  to 
base  all  comparative  values  on  the  wages  of  day 
labor,  Jorgenson  had  made  a  haul. 

That  night  we  slept  soundly  till  early  morning. 
Then  the  deranged  man  repeated  his  talking  aloud 
but  there  was  less  passion  in  his  sentences.  Oc- 
casionally he  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was  disturb- 
ing the  rest  of  us.  He  was  still  far  from  normal. 

The  next  day  Jorgenson  was  again  inveigled  into 
the  game  with  his  winnings.  A  streak  of  luck  came 
to  him  and  he  pressed  us  close.  We  were  commenc- 
ing to  face  bankruptcy  in  our  medical  adventure. 
Play  as  we  might,  we  could  not  hold  him.  Our 
Frankenstein  sat  grimly  through  his  success. 

TOWARDS  afternoon  we  were  distributed  by 
cries  of  "Fish!  Fish!"     A  newcomer  was  being 
locked  up  among  us.    A  fat,  swarthy  Slav — we  sized 
him  up  for  either  bootlegger  or  pimp  at  once.     He 
carried  the  air  with  him. 

"Poker,  huh?"  he  cried  before  any  of  us  had 
spoken  to  him.  "I  show  you  how  to  play  as  soon 
I  get  this  bunk  strung  up.  Which  cell?" 

"A  gift  from  heaven!"  sighed  the  "Judge"  of  the 
upper  court.  For  the  playing  of  our  part  in  the 
medical  experiment  had  almost  made  defaulting 
treasurers  of  us  both.  We  helped  the  new  man 


string  up  his  bunk  and  when  he  produced  a  wrinkle 
five  dollar  bill,  we  made  room  for  him  to  play. 

The  man  had  concealed  money  in  various  par 
of  his  person  besides  the  sum  which  had  been  tak< 
for  safe  keeping  by  the  jailer.  He  was  evident 
an  old-timer  at  his  business. 

A  REAL  game  developed.     Jorgenson  played 
brilliant  hand,  quietly,  without  comment.    Tl 
bootlegger  liked  to  "ride"  a  losing  player.     "A  ht 
of  a  player  you  are!     Huh!     Tryin'  to  fill  a  litt 
straight  when  you  see  me  callin'  for  two  cards." 

When   he   won    a   pot   he   would   brag  about 
loudly.    "I'll  show  you  guys  how  to  play  by  and  b 
Dis  damn  run  of  luck  is  against  me,  but  it  will  tur 
Den  I'll  show  youse." 

The  bootlegger  redeemed  our  fading  treasui 
and  fed  the  accumulation  that  kept  growing  undi 
our  patient's  careful  management.  The  corners  < 
the  sick  man's  mouth  were  still  drawn  down.  Bi 
at  each  pot  that  he  won  a  happy  childlike  smi 
would  creep  about  his  eyes  for  an  instant  and  ti 
at  the  down-curving  lines. 

It  was  getting  close  to  lock-up  time  when  a  b 
hand  arrived.  It  was  my  deal  at  the  cards.  Tl 
bootlegger  opened  the  pot.  "She  is  opened,  I 
God,"  he  cried.  "Two  bits." 

Jorgenson  tossed  in  a  quarter  silently,  with  tl 
same  precision  that  had  marked  his  quiet  mov 
ments  all  afternoon.  I  stayed  with  a  couple  of  pai; 
and  Wob  contributed  a  quarter  on  a  four  cai 
straight.  Wob  drew  one  and  threw  his  hand  awa 
The  bootlegger  stood  pat.  Jorgenson  took  tl 
cards  and  I  dealt  myself  one.  The  booze-runni 
bet  a  dollar.  Jorgenson  raised  fifty  cents,  and 
threw  ngy  hand  away. 

An  atmosphere  of  tense  excitement  gripped  all  < 
us.  The  bootlegger  raised  Jorgenson  again — tw 
dollars.  Jorgenson  met  and  raised.  Back  ar 
forth  went  the  struggle  until  all  of  Jorgenson 
winnings  were  on  the  table.  He  called  for  a  shor 
down. 

The  bootlegger  held  a  full  house,  aces  and  kinji 
Laughing  with  ugly  exultation  he  reached  for  • 
pot.  "Wait,  my  dear  sir!"  said  Jorgenson — ti 
first  rational  words  he  had  spoken  to  any  one  sitt 
Slim  had  come  back  to  us  beaten  up  and  bruise 
He  showed  four  tens  and  stood  upon  his  feet. 

The  game  and  the  experiment  in  psychotheraj 
were  both  over. 

Never  did  such  a  change  come  over  a  derangi 
man.  As  Jorgenson  gathered  in  the  scatter 
change  and  the  dirty,  wrinkled  bills  he  hummed 
little  aria  to  himself — a  lilting  folksong  of  his  chil 
hood  days.  "Say,"  he  said  as  he  prepared  to  ent 
his  cell,  "I  was  feeling  rotten  for  a  long  time.  A 
ful  rotten.  I  feel  a  little  better  tonight." 
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Jeuish  market  uwnen  in  Poland 


Five  Ghettos  of  the  Modern  Exodus 

•      PARIS,  VENICE,  KRAKOW,  WILNO,  LUBLIN 
Paintings  try  Lionel  S.  Reiss 


MR.  REISS'  desire  is  to  compile  a  Graphic  History  of  the  Ghettos  of  the 
world.  After  twenty  months  he  has  returned  from  the  first  lap  of  his 
journey  and  here,  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  are  his  watercolors  of  the  Jewish 
quarters  of  Paris,  Krakow,  Venice,  Wilno  and  Lublin,  together  with  a  few 
leaves  from  his  sketchbook  showing  types  of  the  Jews  in  Galicia  and  Poland. 
Mr.  Reiss'  drawings  and  etchings  of  New  York  Ghetto  types  are  familiar 
to  a  public  here.  In  March  of  1922,  began  the  first  realization  of  an  old 
dream.  He  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  equipped  with  a  bicycle  and  a  knapsack 
of  drawing  material,  to  follow,  as  he  says,  "in  the  footsteps  of  the  wandering 
Jew,"  and  to  reproduce  the  places  made  memorable  by  Jewish  life  and  activity. 
What  this  means,  one  may  imagine  who  remembers  how  widely  and  how  far 
the  Jew  has  adventured  since  the  first  Ghettos  were  established  as  early  as 
1570.  Over  the  earth  they  journeyed  from  city  to  city  and,  although  in  many 
lands  it  is  no  longer  compulsory  to  live  within  the  pale  they  have  always 
founded  their  own  quarter  wherever  they  stopped  for  a  time. 


THE  GHETTO  OF  PARIS 


THE  BRIDGE  TO  THE  GHETTO  IN  VENICE 


RABBI  MEISEL'S  COURT,  KRAKOW 

Krakow  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Chasidic 
Jew.  Here  they  still  wear  the  costumes  of 
medieval  times. 


THROUGH   THE   GHETTO  GATE 
OF  LUBLIN 

The  Ghetto  of  Lublin  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Poland. 


THE  GHETTO  STREET,  WILNO 

The  ancient  capitol  of  Lithuania  now 
under  Polish  rule.  The  arches  over  the 
narrow  ghetto  alleys,  the  gaudily  colored 
houses,  remind  one  of  Venice  in  Italy. 


The  Need  of  Protecting  Patients  from  the 
Pedagogic  Enthusiasm  of  Medical  Teachers 


RICHARD  C.  CABOT 


XT    seems    a    strange   complaint   that   a 
teacher  is  too   enthusiastic  about  his 
teaching.      One    does   not    erect    bar- 
riers, ordinarily,  to  restrain  the  pro- 
fessor,   so  that  he   shall  not  be   too 
fully  and   accurately  to   represent   the   truth 
his  subject  and  vividly  to  picture  it  for  his  pupils. 
et  in  medical  teaching,  such  barriers  have  to  be 
•ected,  such  complaints  have  justly  to  be  uttered, 
a  teacher  of  clinical  medicine,  I  have  deserved 
complaints  and  seen  to  the  erection  of  such 
rriers  against  myself.     The  teacher  of  mineralogy 
not  likely  to  hurt  the  minerals,  nor  the  teacher  of 
ante  to  hurt  that  great  poet,  by  displaying  these 
ibjects  just  as  they  are  to  his  pupils.     But  the  pro- 
•sor  of  medicine  is  teaching  not  doctrine  or  ap- 
•eciation,  but  the  actual  conditions  of  sick  persons, 
ere.   unfortunately,    the   teacher's   eagerness    and 
thusiasm  may  be  wholly  good  for  the  students  and 
oily  bad  for  the  patients  whom  he  uses  as  his 
aching  material." 
Medicine  is  taught  by  exhibiting  patients  before  a 
•>r    by    bringing    members    of    the    class — in 
nailer   or   larger   groups — into   contact   with   sick 
cople.   either  in   an  Out-Patient  clinic  or  hospital 
ard. — more  rarely,  in  patients'  homes.     But  in  the 
rocess  of  explaining  to  students  his  patient's  dis- 
ase.   the   teacher   may  injure   the   patient   and   ag- 
ravate  his  disease.     This  is  obvious  but  not  always 
ccognized.    The  superintendent  of  every  great  hos- 
ital  who  is  awake  to  his  responsibility  to  the  pa- 
ents  in  the  wards,  to  the  trustees  of  the  institution- 
id  to  the  general  public,  must  be  constantly  on  the 
lert  to  protect  patients  against  the  enthusiasm  of 
teachers,    who    are   also   the   physicians   of  the 
pital.      This  does  not  mean  any  inhumanity  or 
relessness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.     It  is  an 
:oward  result  of  that  concentration,  without  some 
ee  of  which  no  good  work  is  possible.     It  may 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  future  patients 
the  medical   students  whom  we  teach  that  we 
ould  familiame  them  with  certain  sounds  in  the 
of  a  pneumonic  patient  or  of  a  sufferer  from 
~uberculosis.      But   this  gain   to  the  medical 
ident  and  to  their  future  patients  may  cost  the 

of  the  patient  now  examined. 
How  can  the  superintendent  of  a  hospital  of  sOO 
•where   teaching  may  be  going  on   in  half  a 
zen  wards  at  once — be  certain  that  no  teacher's 


enthusiasm  runs  away  with  him  and  makes  him 
sacrifice  the  welfare  and  the  comfort  of  the  patients 
to  the  demands  of  good  teaching.  The  super- 
intendent cannot  be  in  all  these  wards  at  once,  nor 
can  he  trust  that  the  hospital's  general  regulations 
relative  to  use  and  abuse  of  medical  teaching  will 
be  remembered  at  all  times  by  all  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  teach  in  that  hospital.  He  tells  them, 
from  time  to  time,  "not  to  overwork  the  patients," 
not  to  bring  more  than  a  certain  number  of  classes 
into  a  given  ward  each  week.  This  is  of  value  and 
cuts  off  a  certain  amount  of  danger  of  abuse.  But  it 
is  not  enough.  Sometimes  a  hospital  superintendent 
is  aided  by  the  head  nurses,  in  the  different  wards 
who  fortunately  are  thinking  much  more  vividly  of 
the  patient's  welfare  than  of  the  needs  of  medical 
teaching  and  who  (at  the  superintendent's  request) 
sometimes  keep  their  eyes  wide  open  so  that  they 
are  able  tactfully  to  suggest  to  a  teacher  that  per- 
haps such  and  such  a  patient  has  too  much  fever  or 
a  too  low  blood  count  or  has  lost  a  little  too  much 
sleep  of  late  to  be  suitable  for  an  amphitheatre 
dinic  or  for  discussion  at  a  ward  visit.  These  re- 
straining influences  do  something  to  safeguard  the 
patients'  interest  and  to  mitigate  the  pedagogic 
ardor  of  the  physicians.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure  that 
despite  such  endeavor,  it  is  impossible  altogether  to 
avoid  the  abuse  of  hospital  patients  in  medical 
teaching. 

I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  happening  frequently. 
No  one  can  know  enough  to  make  such  an  assertion. 
But  I  know  that  I  have  needed  to  be  "called  down" 
myself  in  such  a  matter  and  I  assume  that  others 
may  be  as  forgetful  as  I. 


II 


There  is  another  type  of  case  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  diagnosis  and  its  demonstration  to 
medical  students  may  produce  no  harmful  fatigue  or 
obvious  physical  injury  and  yet  may  do  the  patient 
substantial  harm.  For  example : — One  of  the  knacks 
that  every  medical  student  needs  to  learn  is  the 
technique  of  feeling  what  we  call  a  "floating  kid- 
ney." When  the  student's  hands  are  made  to  move 
in  a  particular  way  on  the  surface  of  the  patient's 
body,  the  movable  kidney  may  be  made  to  shoot  out 
from  between  the  hands  as  an  orange  seed  can  be 
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swiftly  squeezed  out  between  one's  ringers.  Now 
when  this  pleasant  little  trick  is  successfully  per- 
formed by  the  physician — while  the  students  look 
on — the  physician's  face  is  apt  to  assume  an  ex- 
pression like  that  of  a  sportsman  who  sees  game  in 
the  thicket.  He  may  say  nothing  at  all,  but  the  pa- 
tient is  sure  to  see  that  he  is  interested  and  to  feel 
that  something  has  happened  inside  her, — for  mov- 
able or  floating  kidneys  are  much  commoner  in 
women  than  in  men.  What  is  the  harm  in  all  this? 

Such  a  demonstration  does  harm  because  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  such  a  movable  kidney  is  a  per- 
fectly normal  thing — not  evidence  of  disease,  not 
producing  any  symptoms,  not  needing  any  treatment. 
The  physician's  chief  duty,  .when  he  finds  it,  is  to 
keep  it  dark,  since  almost  any  other  attitude  is  mis- 
leading. When  the  patient  sees  that  the  doctor  and 
students  are  keenly  interested  in  this  phenomenon — 
and  especially  if  she  hears  the  awful  words  "floating 
kidney" —  she  begins  to  have  pains  and  other  symp- 
toms in  that  part  of  the  body  and  soon  develops  a 
full-grown  neurosis  which  it  may  take  years  or 
months  to  break  up. 

Or,  take  the  phenomenon  called  "multiple  per- 
sonality." A  well-known  physician  recently  analysed 
the  personality  of  a  certain  lady  into  five  distinct 
sub-personalities.  A  still  more  distinguished  French 
neurologist  said  to  me,  after  studying  this  case, 
"Yes,  it  is  very  interesting  and  if  her  physician, 

Dr. ,  continues  his  interest  in  her,  she  will  soon 

have  six,  seven  or  eight  personalities."  Here  diag- 
nosis produces  disease,  while  neglect  or  ignorance  of 
the  phenomenon  tends  to  make  it  disappear.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  lady,  not  long  after,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  happily  married  and  was  soon  so  dis- 
tracted from  the  interest  in  her  various  personalities, 
that  they  collapsed  into  one. 

Take  a  third  example :  I  remember  the  case  of  a 
Jewish  patient,  recently  arrived  in  this  country  after 
a  pogrom  in  Kirshinev.  In  this  pogrom  the  patient 
had  seen  friends  and  relatives  killed,  had  himself 
been  knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  mob.  When 
I  saw  him  he  was  still  so  shaken  and  haunted  by 
these  events  that  if  one  told  his  story  in  a  vivid 
manner  to  medical  students  in  his  presence  and  then 
mimicked  the  action  of  his  assailants  and  as  a  part 
of  one's  dramatic  recital,  advanced  in  a  threatening 
way  towards  him,  he  would  fall  to  the  ground  in- 
sensible and  in  his  trance  live  over  again  the  horror 
of  the  massacre,  struggling  on  the  ground  against 
imaginary  assailants.  Now,  this  was  a  most  instruc- 
tive sight  for  medical  students,  exhibiting  beauti- 
fully the  pathology  of  hysteria.  But  every  time  that 
this  poor  man  went  into  such  a  fit,  the  habit  paths 
were  creased  deeper  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  slide  along  into  another  such  fit  on  slighter  and 
slighter  provocation.  The  diagnostic  exhibition 
aggravated  the  disease.  But  few  neurologists  could 


resist  the  temptation  of  pulling  off  such  a  magnificen 
show  before  a  group  of  students,  when  the  oppovi 
tunity  offered,  and  one  must  candidly  recognize  thi 
great  value  to  the  medical  students  and  to  thei 
future  patients,  of  seeing  so  mordant  an  event. 

From  what  I  have  written  thus  far  it  must  b 
clear  that  eternal  vigilance  must  be  exercised,  if  pa 
tients  are  to  be  protected, — not  from  the  inhuman 
ity  or  heartlessness  of  their  physicians,  but  simpl; 
from  the  enthusiasm  and  pedagogic  eagerness  o 
teachers  who,  with  the  best  of  motives,  are  tryin] 
to  aid  humanity,  their  students  and  the  future  pa 
tients  of  these  students.  One  can  easily  imagim 
that  a  patient  might  be  willing  to  sacrifice  himsel 
for  such  a  cause  and  might  agree  to  suffer  some  ag 
gravation  of  his  trouble  for  the  sake  of  the  benefi 
to  accrue  to  others.  But  I  suppose  we  all  agree  tha 
no  one  should  be  forced  to  any  such  sacrifice  or  in 
veigled  into  it  without  his  consent.  He  should  b 
free  to  accept  or  refuse  such  an  opportunity  t< 
benefit  his  fellowrnen  at  the  cost  of  his  own  brail 
and  body.  Hospital  trustees,  hospital  superintend 
ents,  hospital  nurses  and  social  workers  should  bj 
appealed  to  by  physicians  who  can't  help  recog 
nizing  (if  they  are  honest)  their  own  frailities  ii 
this  regard.  We,  as  physicians,  should  evoke  thi 
aid  of  any  such  dispassionate  persons  in  order  to  re 
strain  us  from  our  own  folly,  to  remind  us  of  oil 
own  deepest  desires  for  service,  especially  when  thj 
more  limited  impulses  of  pedagogic  enthusiasm  ten] 
to  run  away  with  us. 

Ill 

In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  a  recent  additioi 
to  our  means  of  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  pa 
tient  in  the  hurly  burly  of  medical  teaching, — thi 
multiple  electrical  stethoscope.  By  means  of  this  in 
strument  (lent  to  me  by  the  Western  Electric  Corrj 
pany  of  New  York  and  adapted  to  medical  use 
through  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Gamble,  recently 
medical  interne  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi 
tal),  it  is  now  possible  for  a  class  of  seventy-five  stu 
dents  and  presumably,  of  any  other  convenient  num 
ber,  to  hear  simultaneously,  while  sitting  in  theij 
seats  in  an  amphitheatre,  the  sounds  produced  by  thj 
heart  or  the  lungs  of  a  patient  and  transmitted 
through  wires  leading  to  each  student's  seat  an] 
eventually  to  his  ears,  through  the  ear  pieces  of  5 
stethoscope.  The  obvious  advantages  secured  bj 
this  machine  are  as  follows : — 

I.  While  seventy-five  or  presumably  hundre< 
twenty-five  (the  present  limit  in  numbers  of  a  med 
ical  class  at  Harvard),  can  listen  simultaneously,  thj 
patient  undergoes  no  more  fatigue  than  if  a  singl( 
person  had  listened.  The  patient  can  be  dismissed 
and  set  at  peace  in  a  minute  or  two,  as  a  rule,  insteac 
of  having  to  submit  to  being  listened  to  by  from  td 
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o  seventy-five  persons,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in 
caching  medical  students  what  they  should  hear  in 
ic  normal  or  diseased  heart  and  lungs.  It  is  true 
lat  the  patient  doesn't  have  to  move  or  exert  him- 
elf,  but  to  a  sick  person — especially  if  there  is  any 
lement  of  dread  or  worry  in  his  constitution,  such 

prolonged  ordeal  is  considerable. 

2.  A  patient  with  heart  disease  (and  some  of 
lose  without)  has  difficulty  in  breathing  when  a 
roup  of  medical  students  crowd  closely  around.  He 
ertainly  finds  it  harder  to  breathe,  probably  because 
ic  temperature  and  mobility  of  the  air  around  him 
s  impaired.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  fact  that  such 
atients — after  a  few  minutes  of  sitting  quietly  in 
ic  center  of  a  close  group  of  students — though 
naking  no  exertion,  often  begin  to  show  distress  in 
reathing  and  even  to  complain  of  faintness.  With 
ic  multiple  electrical  stethoscope  the  students  may 
e  at  any  distance  from  the  patient  and  do  not  na- 
urally  approach  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  him. 
"he  teacher,  alone,  sits  near  him  and  holds  the  in- 
trument  against  his  chest,  at  the  same  t;me  listening 
irough  an  instrument  similar  to  that  which  the  stu- 
ents  use.  so  that  he  can  hear  simultaneously  what 
icy  hear  and  can  comment  on  it  from  second  to 
econd. 

;.  We  found,  experimentally,  during  June.  1923. 
jat  by  special  wiring  we  could  connect  the  hospital 
•ard  (which  is  about  six  hundred  feet  from  the  am- 
hitheatre)  directly  with  the  instrument  through 
chich  the  students  listened.  In  this  way  a  patient, 
ying  quietly  in  bed,  and  aware  of  no  students  what- 
ver.  can  be  listened  to  by  a  room  full  of  men  six 
lundred  feet  away  and  everything  can  be  heard  as 
?ell  as  if  they  were  at  the  patient's  bedside. 

Many  times  the  physician  or  the  nurse  may  be  in 
oubt  whether  the  patient  may  or  might  not  be  in- 
ired  physically  or  hurt  mentally  by  the  exertion, 
xcitement  and  fear  attendant  on  being  moved  from 
is  bed,  downstairs  and  through  corridors,  to  a 
istant  amphitheatre.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
ften  impossible  to  teach  students  what  they  ought 
o  know  about  many  critical  phases  of  illness  unless, 
s  suggested  earlier  in  this  article,  we  are  so  forget- 
ul  of  the  patient's  interest  as  to  subject  him  to  un- 
ist  fatigue.  With  this  instrument  such  fatigue  can 
e  avoided  and  important  physical  signs  of  disease 
cmonstrated  to  classes  at  a  safe  distance  where 
icy  can  do  the  patient  no  harm. 

This  instrument  is  now  in  use  at  the  Massachu- 
etts  General  Hospital  and  so  far  as  I  know  in  no 
ther  hospital  in  the  country,  although  similar  in- 
truments  have  been  used  in  various  laboratories  for 
xperimental  purposes. 

When  the  benefits  of  this  instrument  are  generally 
rcognized,  it  will  bring  very  great  improvements  in 
icdical  teaching  and  help  to  safeguard  the  hospital 


patient  from  that  excessive  but  myopic  enthusiasm 
against  which  medical  teachers  (if  I  may  judge  from 
my  own  case)  must  always  be  on  their  guard. 

IV. 

Akin  to  the  subject  of  just  dealing  with  patients 
which  I  have  just  been  trying  to  describe,  there  are 
some  further  matters  of  common  decency  wherein 
there  is  no  particular  question  of  physical  harm  but 
wherein — as  I  see  it — our  pedagogic  or  scientific 
enthusiasm  is  apt  to  make  us  forget  the  common 
claims  of  humanity. 

First,  we  should  (though  we  often  do  not)  ask 
the  patient's  consent  before  using  him  as  teaching 
material.  In  don't  mean  that  we  now  use  him  in 
spite  of  his  expressed  dissent,  but  it  is  quite  common 
to  hurry  a  patient  into  a  teaching  amphitheatre 
without  asking  him  anything  as  to  his  wish  or  even 
explaining  where  he  is  going.  This  is  especially  true 
of  out-patient  teaching.  Patients  who  come  to  the 
out-patient  to  get  advice  and  treatment  that  day  are 
often  detained  for  teaching  purposes  without  any 
"by  your  leave"  or  "with  your  permission,'1  at  all. 
The  excuse  often  given  is  that  we  are  treating  them 
free  and  that  they  should  pay  for  this  treatment 
through  lending  themselves  for  teaching  purposes. 
This  may  well  be  true  but  even  then,  I  think  the 
patient's  consent  should  be  asked,  since  there  is  no 
advertisement  outside  the  hospital  to  the  effect  that 
every  patient  coming  there  may.  without  consent,  be 
made  subject  of  class  demonstration. 

Second,  when  we  keep  patients  away  from  their 
work  for  teaching  purposes,  we  should,  I  think,  pay 
them,  and  I  have  done  this  for  a  good  many  years. 

Third,  in  every  piece  of  scientific  research,  what 
are  known  as  control  cases  are  essential.  We  try 
such  and  such  a  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  method  on 
cases  of  particular  disease.  We  need  to  see  what 
effects  it  has  on  normal  people  or  people  with  other 
diseases.  Such  people,  either  as  convalescent  or 
cases  of  chronic  illness,  are  usually  present  in  our 
wards.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  use  them  as 
controls;  that  is,  to  perform  a  slight  experiment 
upon  them  without  asking  any  permission.  Our 
justification  is  that  we  are  sure  it  will  do  no  harm. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient.  Even  though 
we  are  sure  that  such  an  experiment  is  harmless,  the 
patient  has  a  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  will 
submit  to  it.  Most  patients,  in  my  experience,  are 
wonderfully  obliging — even  self-sacrificing — in  this 
respect,  providing  we  take  the  time  to  explain  what 
we  are  about  and  its  possible  benefit  to  others. 

In  all  these  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
dangerous  pedagogic  enthusiasm  described  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  paper,  physicians  should,  in  my 
opinion,  welcome  scrutiny  and  criticism  or,  at  any 
rate,  reminders  from  humane,  dispassionate  persons, 
either  within  the  hospital  or  outside  it. 
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EELT     was     known     long    before     felt 
hats  were  made.     It  was  discovered, 
perhaps  first  by  shepherds  and  herds- 
men,  that   when   the   woolly  hairs   of 
sheep  or  camels  were  pressed  a  long 
time  in  heat  and  dampness  they  matted 
ogether  to  form  a  tough  and  solid  fabric.    Accord- 
ng  to  the  legend,  St.  Clemens  Romanus,  patron  of 
be  hatters,  when  on  a  pilgrimage  lined  his  sandals 
with  wool  to  ease  his  feet  and  found  that  the  heat 
nd  sweat  and  pressure  had  formed  a  sandal  of  felt, 
'liny  says  the  Gauls  made  a  felt  so  strong  that  it 
•ould  resist  a  sword  stroke. 

At  some  time  and  somewhere,  undiscoverable  in 
he  literature  of  felt  making  so  far  as  I  have  been 
ble  to  unearth  it.  somebody  discovered  that  if  fur 
ehich  was  to  be  used  for  felt  were  treated  with  a 
ompound  of  nitric  acid  and  mercury  (acid  nitrate 
f  mercury)  the  hairs 
pould  felt  more  easily 
nd  the  felt  would  be 
tronger.  Today  all  fur 
elt,  except  that  for 
elour  hats,  is  custom- 
rily  put  through  this 
•rocess  which  is  not  used 
or  wool  felt  and  which 
s  called  carrotting.  Ap- 
arently  the  process  was 
nvented  in  France  and 
?as  kept  by  the  French 
alters  as  a  precious  se- 
ret.  An  Englishman 
rriting  in  1585  says : 


The  French  Hat  in  the  Ring 


hattes"  was  a  Huguenot;  certainly  the  secret  passed 
into  Huguenot  hands,  and  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  when  the  Huguenots  fled 
to  England  they  carried  with  them  the  secret  of  the 
process,  established  the  trade  there,  and  for  almost 
a  century  thereafter  the  French  were  dependent  on 
England  for  their  felt.  Then,  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  when  toleration  was  re- 
established in  France,  the  secret  was  brought  back 
but  from  that  time  on  was  never  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  any  country.  In  France  the  mercurial  fluid  is 
still  called  "le  secret,"  the  process  "secretage,"  the 
workers  "secreteurs,"  but  in  English  speaking  lands 
the  words  used  are  carrot,  carrotting.  and  carrotters, 
because  when  white  skins  are  thus  treated  and  heat 
dried  they  take  on  a  carrot  color.  The  formula 
used  is  in  many  places  still  a  secret,  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  proportions  of  mercury  and  nitric 

acid  do  not  vary  much. 
Some  of  the  French  for- 
mulae, which  are  also 
used  in  this  country,  are 
said  to  call  for  the  addi- 
tion of  white  arsenic  and 
of  bichlorid  of  mercury. 
The  two  features  that 
have  given  to  this  indus- 
try its  bad  reputation  are 
the  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
mercury  and  the  presence 


As  the  fashions  be  rare  and 
•range,  so  is  the  stuffe  where- 
f  hats  be  made  di%~ers  also : 
»r  some  are  of  silke.  some  of 
elvet,  some  of  taffetie.  some 
f  sarcenet,  some  of  wooll. 
nd.  which  is  more  curious. 
wne  of  a  certaine  kind  of  fine 
aire.  These  they  call  beaver 
atte?  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
arty  shillings  price,  fetched 
•om  beyond  the  seas  from 
•hence  a  Create  sorte  of  other 
irieties  doe  come  besides. 

I  suspect  that  the  in- 
entor  of  the  process  of 
laking  these  "beaver 


XTOT  the  plumed   helmet  of  Henry  of  'Navarre: 

•  *  nevertheless  the  story  reaches  back  to  that  century 

of  religious  toleration  in  Prance  when  the  Huguenots 

u'ere  living  unmolested  under  his  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Their  craftsmen  held  the  secret  of  making   felt   by 

treating  fur  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.    In   1685 

Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  and  they  fled  carrying 

the  secret  with  them.  The   felt   hat  trade  took  root 

in  England  and  later  spread  throughout  Europe  and     of  emery  dust  and  great 

the  United  States.    That  is    hou,    in  our  day,    we     quantities  of  fine  fur  in 

have   hat  factories   at    Danbury  and   the  Oranges, 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Noir  as  then  poison  for  the  worker  lurks  in  the 
old  process.  More  Hugenots  were  doubtless  victims 
to  it  than  had  been  massacred  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
Eve.  The  industrial  hygienists  reveal  its  ravages. 

But  today  certain  French  felt  makers  claim  to 
have  found  a  non-mercury  carrot.  This  also  is  a 
secret.  Must  we  wait  for  another  uprooting  of  peoples 
to  spread  the  boon  ?  Or  is  this  the  type  of  social 
invention  irhich  the  International  Labor  Office  of 
the  League  of  Nations  should  find  and  spread? 


Meanwhile,  are  American  manufacturers  and  in- 
dustrial chemists  to  let  the  challenge  go  unmet? 


the  air  of  workshops. 
That  mercurialism  is  a 
danger  is  denied  by  no- 
body, although  opinions 
differ  as  to  its  frequency 
and  its  seriousness.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to 
the  harm  done  by  the 
siliceous  dust  which  is 
produced  in  the  finishing 
department  by  rubbing 
the  hat  with  sand  paper 
to  smooth  it.  a  process 
called  pouncing.  But  with 
regard  to  the  fine  fur 
particles  and  the  sharper. 
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In   hand  finishing,  fine  particles   of  sand  constitute  one  of 
ihe  dangers  to  workers  in  the  hatter's  trade 

harder  bits  of  hair  which  fill  the  air  even  of  the 
best  shops  to  some  extent  and  form  a  dense  fog  in 
the  bad  ones,  about  the  danger  of  such  dust  nothing 
positive  is  known.  Some  authorities  assume  that 
this  dust  is  harmful,  others  declare  that  they  can 
find  no  evidence  of  injury  among  the  men  and 
women  working  in  these  processes.  The  attitude  of 
the  chief  industrial  insurance  companies  has 
strengthened  the  impression  that  the  hatters'  trade 
is  more  harmful  than  the  average,  for  they  class  as 
undesirable  risks  many  groups  of  workmen  in  the 
trade. 

It  is  especially  the  French  and  Belgians  and  Rus- 
sians who  have  given  the  trade  its  bad  name.  The 
French  paint  a  most  gloomy  picture  of  the  ill  health 
of  fur  cutters  and  hatters  and  ever  since  1869  there 
has  been  a  strong  effort  in  France  to  introduce  a 
non-mercurial  carrotting  fluid  and  make  its  use  com- 
pulsory. In  Belgium  the  fur  cutting  plants  are 
filthy  and  repulsive  and  the  percentage  of  mercurial- 
ism,  according  to  the  1902  report  of  the  chief 
medical  inspector,  ranged  from  37.21  per  cent  in  a 
good  factory  to  89  per  cent  in  a  bad.  The  English 
figures  fall  far  below  this,  and  the  reports  from 
Italy  and  Austria  are  not  nearly  so  bad.  The  Rus- 
sian plants,  however,  must  have  been  pretty  bad  be- 


cause in  1902  a  certain  Levitsky  was  sent  by  the 
Moscow  Zemstvo  over  Europe  to  obtain  suggestions 
for  a  non-poisonous  substitute  for  mercurial  carrot. 
The  Moscow  Zemstvo,  he  said,  was  faced  with  the 
question  "of  delivering  several  hundred  thousands 
of  men  and  women  from  the  suffering  caused  by 
chronic    mercurialism,    from    invalidism,    and    pre- 
mature death."     He  took  back  a  French  formula 
and   the   Zemstvo   induced   one   of   the   cooperative 
factories  to  work  it  up  into  felt.     This  was  done 
with  such  success  that  two  more  factories  undertook 
to  carrot  by  this  method  altogether,  the  Zemstvo 
guaranteeing  them  against  loss  for  four  years.   The 
hat  makers  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and  Warsaw  i 
declared  the  felt  satisfactory,  and  in  1909  Levitsky 
was  able  to  write  that  67  plants  employing  1,500! 
workers  were  using  the  new  formula.    A  recent  com-j 
munication  from  the  Bureau  of  Russian  Information] 
in  New  York  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Russians  intend! 
to  keep  on  using  the  non-mercurial  process. 

THE  first  mention  of  the  manufacture  of  felt  huts 
in    the    United   States    was    in    1662    when   the. 
Virginia  Assembly  offered  a  reward  of  ten  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  every  good  felt  hat  produced  from! 
the  fur  of  native  animals.     The  earliest  study  ofj 
mercurial  poisoning  in  the  trade  was  made  by  Dr. 
J.  Addison  Freeman,,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in] 
1859,  and  twenty  years  later  Dr.  L.  Dennis,  also  of! 
Orange,  wrote  a  very  complete  report  on  the  subject.! 
Conditions  in  the  industry  at  that  time  seem  to  havel 
been  very  bad,  partly  because  of  the  use  of  verm 
strongly  carrotted  shoddy.     In  some  instances  "all 
hands  in  the  shop  within  a  few  days  were  rendered 
unfit  for  work  or  had  their  health  impaired."     Den-i 
nis  reports  450  cases  of  mercurial  poisoning. 

Three  studies  have  been  made  of  the  factories  in 
and  around  New  York  City,  by  the  State  Factory! 
Inspection  Service,  by  the  New  York  City  Depart-j 
ment  of  Health,  and  by  the  Woman's  Department! 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation.    Dr.  L.  I.  Harris! 
of  New  York  found  among  nearly  350  employees 
in  the  hatters'  fur  industry  and  the  manufacture  of 
felt  hats,  14  per  cent  with  marked  mercurialism  and 
another   14  per  cent  with  milder  .poisoning.     Thm 
Civic  Federation  report,  published  in  1912,  describes 
80  cases  of  mercurialism  which  originated   in  the 
hatters'  trade  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  including 
Orange,  New  Jersey.     They  followed  up  the  cases 
in  hospitals  and  almshouses,  where  they  found  much 
more   serious    forms   of   poisoning   than   those    de- 
scribed by  men  who  have  made  their  examinations  > 
among  the  working  force. 

Since  that  time  it  is  especially  in  the  New  Jersey  • 
factories  that  radical  reforms  have  been  made.   The  • 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor  under  the  late  ; 
Commissioner  Lewis  T.  Bryant  has  done  very  ef- 
ficient work  in  the  sanitation  of  this  industry,  and  a  t 
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mphlet  written  by  Lillian  Erskine  of  that  depart- 
ent  is  still  the  authoritative  publication  on  this 
ade. 

N  the  Spring  of  1921  1  went  to  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut, to  see  what  I  could  discover  about  the 
rih  of  this  trade  in  an  old  hatting  center.     The 
anbury   hatters    are    a   group    of   trades-unionists 
ade  famous  as  defendants  in  a  boycott  case  carried 
the   United   States   Supreme  Court.      Less  well 
lown   is  their  title   to   renown   for   the  part  they 
ayed  in  the  effort,  inaugurated  by  the  Society  for 
e  Prevention  of  Blindness,  to  make  possible  the 
e  in  industry  of  revenue-free  denatured  alcohol, 
had  been  done  for  decades  in  all  other  countries, 
was  a  great  help  to  the  Society  to  have  affidavits 
om  Danbury  physicians  to  present  to   the  Ways 
d  Means  Committee,  certifying  to  the  injurious 
ects  of  wood  alcohol  in  no  less  than  seventy-four 
tters  who  had  used  it  as  a  solvent  in  stiffening  hats. 
Wood  alcohol  poisoning  being  a  thing  of  the  past, 
e  two  questions  in  my  mind  when  I  went  to  Dan- 
ry    concerned    mercurialism,     (which    would    be 
own  chiefly  as  "hatters'  shakes,'1)  and  injury  from 
st   (which  would  be  shown  by  an  unusually  high 
ath  rate  from  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis). 
This  trade  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  the  or- 
nized  and  the  unorganized.     The  latter  takes  in 
the  preliminary  processes  of  fur  preparation  and 
lown  as  the  "hatters'  furriers  trade."     In  Dan- 
the  men  and  women  employed  in  this  branch 
for  the  greater  part  Armenians  and  Syrians, 
icir  work  is  often  filthy  and  sometimes  carried  on 
an  atmosphere  thick  with  fur  dust,  but  not  so 
my  of  them  are  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  mercury 
I  is  true  of  the  men  in  the  other  branch.    It  is  only 
to  say  in  passing  that  the  one  model  fur  cutting 
mt  in  Danbury  is  Buzaid's  and  Joe  Buzaid  is  a 
rian  immigrant  who  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
torn    and   who    has    installed   in   his    own  large 
rtory  every  modern  device  to  make  the  work  safer 

more  comfortable. 
|The  union  hatters — the  trade  is  strongly  though 
It    universally    organized — are    mostly    American 
Irn,  many  of  Irish  descent.     There  are  two  di- 
fions  of  the  trade  of  making  felt  hats,  the  "back 
jp"  or  hat  makers,  and  the  ''front  shop"  or  hat 
Jishers.     The  back  shop  is  usually  a  great  contrast 
the  front.     Here  are  all  the  wet  and  steaming 
hot  processes  and  many  of  those  that  are  attend- 
with  excessive  amounts  of  fur  dust.     There  is 
le  discomfort  if  not  hazard  in  every  department 
the  back  shop  while  the   front  shop  is  usually 
|an.  light  and  cool,  as  safe  as  a  millinary  shop: 
in  one  department  the  risk  from  mercury  vapor 
great  as  it  is  anywhere  in  the  back  shop  and  the 
from  injurious  dust  is  greater.     This  is  in  the 
called  finishing,  where  the  felt  hats  are  given  a 


In  pressing,  the  heat  lolorilizes  the  mercury  which  is  still  in  the 

felt.  The  man  bends  low  over  the  hat  in  a  position  to  breathe 

in  the  fumes 

final  pressing  with  hot  irons  and  a  final  smoothing 
with  sand  paper.  In  pressing,  the  heat  volatilizes 
the  last  of  the  mercury  which  is  still  in  the  felt  and 
the  man  must  bend  low  over  the  hat,  in  a  position  to 
breathe  in  the  fumes.  In  using  the  sand  paper, 
— "pouncing" — a  very  fine  dust  is  given  off,  con- 
taining free  silica,  which  is  notoriously  dangerous  to 
human  lungs. 

As  Danbury  is  practically  a  single  industry  town, 
the  doctors  all  have  hatters  among  their  patients. 
I  interviewed  ten  physicians  who  had  been  in  practice 
from  three  to  thirty-five  years  and  none  of  them  be- 
lieved that  mercurialism  nowadays  was  serious  nor 
that  hatters  were  more  prone  to  respiratory  disease 
than  the  average.  Nevertheless,  the  Connecticut 
statistics  show  that  Danbury  has  a  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  of  1.21  per  thousand,  while  Torring- 
ton.  a  manufacturing  town  of  about  the  same  size, 
has  only  0.48  per  thousand. 

But  this  might  be  due  to  the  large  proportion  of 
Irish  Americans  in  Danbury.  and  while  the  chief  in- 
dustrial insurance  companies  all  discriminated 
against  the  trade,  both  branches,  they  did  not  agree 
as  to  which  jobs  are  the  most  hazardous,  nor  were 
their  decisions  based  on  a  careful  studv. 


''Garrotting"—  apply  ing  nitrate  of  mercury  to  the  skins 


The  "blower"  takes  the  place  of  the  ancient  bow 


Bon 'ing 

The  "Mystery"  of  I 

CT"HIS  old  print  depicts  the  first  thm 
J-  cesses  of  the  "art"  or  "mystery"  a 
Hat  Making  as  carried  on  in  1790  bm 
liam  Carrington  of  Cole  Qreen,  Stoq 
England.  The  craft  is  still  carried  I 
Gate  Qreen  by  his  descendants. 

The  halftones  are  from  photographs) 
by  Lewis  W.  Hine  in  American  plants 

To  make  }elt  it  was  early  found  that 
things  were  necessary:  first,  the  hairs 
be  evenly  spread  over  a  surface,  and  tfii 
done  by  blowing  them  into  the  air  and  I 
them  fall,  but  the  draft  must  not  be  J 
and  so  the  method  was  adopted  wM 
shown  in  the  panel  at  the  left,  and  whil 
are.  told,  is  still  used  in  China.  The  CM 
of  air  produced  by  striking  a  bow  strint 
vide  just  the  right  amount  of  draft  m 

After  that,  the  felting  must  begin  ai 
this  two  things  are  needed:  moist  he4 
pressure,  gentle  at  first  then  more  n'gi 
Hot  water  was  sprinkled  over  the  la] 


Weighing  (he  fur 


Cutting  the  fur 


Silicon  dust,  dangerous  to  the  worker,  is  used  in  "pouncing'' 


Stiffening 

Ancient  and  Modern. 

it  uos  rolled  in  a  tret  cloth  and  pressed 
the  hands  till  it  formed  a  delicate,  thin 
of  felt  which  u  as  strong  enough  to  be 
ged  into  hot  water  and  kneaded  first 
the  hands,  later  uith  a  block  o/uood". 
s  the  process  called  pianking  in  England, 
in  America.  In  man}  factories  it  is 
in  essential!],  the  same  uay  as  the 
int  depicts  it. 

complicated  processes  o/  shaping  on 
turning  the  brim,  etc.  might  also  come 
•  the  head  of  sizing  since  they  too  depend 
water  and  pressure.  Stiffening,  shotm 
panel  on  the  right,  means  adding  gum 

to  malce  the  hats  stijf. 
our  modem  plants  many  complicated 
taJce  the  place  of  the  most  of  these 
prosesses.    And  yet   certain   kinds  oj 
work  persist  in  some  of  the  most  mod - 
ces.  for  there  are  those  u'ho  hold  that 
chine  can  take  the  place  of  the  trained 
of  the  sizer  or  blacker  or  pouncer. 


Siting"  requires  steam  and  floods  of  water 


Seuing  the  band  in  a  finished  hat — a  clean  job 


Shearing  the  fur 
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WITH  this  conflicting  evidence  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  make  a  careful,  detailed  study  of  the 
trade.  A  grant  from  an  anonymous  donor  made  it 
possible  for  the  Industrial  Hygiene  Department  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  to  undertake  this  and  Dr. 
Wade  Wright  of  the  Occupational  Disease  Clinic  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  agreed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  physical  examinations  of  a  typical 
group  of  employed  men.  The  inspection  of  factories 
in  Danbury,  Orange,  New  York  and  Brooklyn  fell 
to  me  and,  as  I  happened  to  be  in  Europe  that  sum- 
mer (1921),  I  was  able  to  compare  English,  Italian, 
French  and  Austrian  methods  with  ours. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  question  of  a  possible  safe 
substitute  for  mercury  has  interested  investigators, 
especially  in  France  and  Russia,  for  the  last  eighty 
years.  A  young  chemist,  John  R.  Johnson  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  asked  to  take  up  that 
phase  of  the  question,  which  he  did  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company  who  took  the 
specimens  of  fur  carrotted  with  various  compounds 
and  tested  them  out  to  see  if  they  would  really  make 
felt.  Then,  in  order  to  discover  where  the  danger 
of  mercurial  poisoning  was  greatest,  analyses  were 
made  of  specimens  taken  at  different  stages  of  the 
process  to  see  where  the  greatest  loss  of  mercury 
occurred.  This  work  was  done  by  Anne  Stone 
Minot  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  of  Har- 
vard. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  symptoms  of 
industrial  mercury  poisoning  for  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  follow  the  swallowing  of  a 
tablet  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  or  even  an  overdose 
of  calomel.  This  form  of  poisoning  as  we  see  it  in 
hatters  is  very  slow  in  developing  and  the  symptoms 
are  of  three  kinds. 

First  comes  an 
inflammation  of  the 
gums,  which  may 
grow  spongy  and 
bleed  easily ;  the 
breath  may  be  fet- 
id, the  tongue  large 
and  flabby,  and  the 
teeth  may  loosen 
and  fall.  The  older 
workers  whom  I 
saw  in  the  factories 
in  Italy  and  France 
and  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia  were  almost 
or  quite  toothless, 
and  this  was  taken 
as  a  mattcrof 
course.  The  loss  of 
their  teeth  had  been 
quite  painless. 

The  second 
symptom  is  much 
more  characteristic, 
a  fine  tremor  of  the 
muscles  which  is 


called  hatters'  shakes.  The  trembling  comes  on  first  in  theJ 
fingers  and  eyelids  and  lips  and  tongue.  It  is  \vhat  the 
physicians  call  "an  intention  tremor"  increasing  as  efforts 
are  made  to  control  it  and  increasing  with  precision  of  move- 
ment. For  instance,  if  the  man  stretches  out  his  hand  with 
the  fingers  spread  and  there  is  only  a  slight  trembling,  it 
will  increase  when  a  glass  is  put  into  his  hand  and  still  more  I 
if  he  tries  to  carry  the  glass  to  his  mouth.  If  he  is  at  rest 
and  does  not  feel  that  anybody  is  watching  him  the  tremor 
may  quite  die  down,  and  even  in  extreme  cases  it  stops  dur- 
ing sleep,  and  yet  it  is  not  hysterical.  There  is  no  pain  with 
it.  As  the  case  progresses,  the  trembling  passes  to  the  arms 
and  legs  which  may  jerk  and  jump  and  the  feet  may  knock 
against  each  other  as  the  man  walks.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
walk  a  narrow  path  and  sometimes  workmen  have  to  be  ; 
guided  to  their  benches  or  they  would  fall  against  the  whirl- 
ing belts  of  the  machinery  simply  because  they  were  trying 
so  hard  to  avoid  them.  In  Orange  they  told  me  of  a  famous 
case  of  hatters'  shakes,  a  man  who  could  not  feed  himself 
nor  dress  himself  and  the  only  way  he  could  get  to  work 
was  by  pushing  a  baby  carriage  in  front  of  himself  to  steady 
his  gait.  When  he  reached  the  plant  he  would  be  led  to  his 
bench  and  then  his  tremors  would  subside  and  he  could 
carry  on  the  work  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  for  so 
many  years. 

The  third  class  of  symptoms  are  psychic,  seldom  severe 
but  usually  quite  characteristic. 

The  findings  of  the  Harvard  group  have  been 
presented  at  length  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
Hygiene.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  the  examination  of  one  hundred  hatters  by  ] 
Dr.  Wright.  The  effort  to  discover  the  effect  of  fur  • 
dust  on  the  lungs  led  to  an  examination  of  the  chest, 
with  X-ray  pictures  when  anything  was  suspected. 
There  was  some  evidence  of  chronic  bronchitis  or  old 
pleurisy  and  the  X-ray  showed  many  instances  of  the 
infiltration  which  is  caused  by  inhaling  dust,  but 
this  was  no  greater  than  is  usually  found  in  any 
group  of  men  of  like  ages,  and  no  case  of  Active 
tuberculosis  was  found.  It  must  be  noted  that  these 

were     men     ex- 
posed  to  fur] 
dust,  not  pounc- 
ers    using    sand 
paper,   for  only 
two   of   them! 
presented  them- 
selves    for     ex- 
amination.  Such 
findings    are    inj 
accord  with  the 
more    recent 
work   on   indus- 
trial dusts  which 
tends    to    show  ; 
that     animal] 
dusts  and  vege- 
table   dusts    are 
practically  inert. 

Oftheonehun-  I 
dred  men  exam-  ] 
Sorting  and  brushing  the  fur  ined,  Dr.  Wright  \ 
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The  large  loose  cone  made  in  this  forming  process,  trhen  the  hairs  adhere  through  suction  to  the  metal  cover, 

later  is  shrunk  douit  into  an  ordinary  felt  hat 


»und,43  who  showed  quite  definite  signs  of  mercurial 
)isoning,  that  is,  a  combination  of  at  least  two  of 
e  following  symptoms :  salivation,  dryness  of  the 
roat.  pyorrhea  or  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
emors,  and  psychic  irritability.  Fourteen  had  both 
emor  and  psychic  disturbance,  20  had  inflammation 
:  the  gums  added  to  these  two,  and  9  had  saliva- 
Mi  in  addition  to  the  other  three  symptoms.  Of 
.e  43,  five  were  severely  affected,  14  moderately, 
id  24  slightly. 

HHE  nervous  symptoms  were  not  of  marked  in- 
L  tensity  in  any  case,  naturally,  for  that  would 
made  it  impossible  for  the  man  to  keep  on 
Yet  no  less  than  37  of  the  43  admitted 
they  were  abnormally  nervous  and  irritable, 
isily  upset,  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion  and 
resolution  if  asked  suddenly  to  do  some  new  thing, 
r  growing  excited  and  angry  over  trifles,  or  full  of 
ague  fears  which  they  knew  to  be  groundless.  Thev 
ere  upset  when  they  were  conscious  of  being 
tetched,  one  man  saying  that  if  a  stranger  came  into 
ic  shop  he  would  begin  to  tremble  and  have  to  stop 
"ork.  Dr.  Wright  reports  some  of  these  statements 
the  men's  own  words: 


Tking. 


CASE  4. — "I  'fraid  for  boss,  'fraid  boss  gimme  hell!" 

CASE  16. — "Sometime  mek  me  mad,  I  look  lak  a 
crazy." 

CASE  17. — "If  anybody  asks  me  to  do  something  quick. 
I  shake." 

CASE  30. — "Gets  worse  if  I'm  watched."  He  would 
slow  up  if  watched  at  work. 

CASE  50. — "I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  had  done  something 
wrong,  as  if  somebody  was  after  me."  When  he  gets  ex- 
cited "then  can't  hardly  talk  at  all."  He  becomes  nervous 
if  he  is  watched,  and  his  legs  "starta  wiggle." 

CASE  54.— "Get  all  thumbs." 

CASE  103. — "If  I'm  watched  I  seem  to  lose  control  of 
myself — don't  do  the  work  as  I  ought  to  do  it — as  well  as 
I  could  do  it.  I  get  the  idea  that  someone  is  looking  at 
me  when  no  one  is.  Feel  as  though  I'm  ready  to  fly." 

"  I  'REMORS  of  the  fingers  were  moderate  or 
J.  marked  in  22  cases.  There  was  one  other  symp- 
tom of  practical  importance,  considering  that  these 
were  all  hand  workers,  and  that  is  a  loss  of  power 
in  the  muscles  of  the  forearms.  This  was  found 
in  thirteen  men. 

Miss  Minot's  analyses  showed  that  a  great  deal 
of  mercury  passes  off  while  the  carrotted  skins  are 
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"ripening"  in  the  storage  rooms.  This  tends  to  con- 
firm the  general  impression  in  the  trade  that  storage 
room  men  are  unusually  prone  to  hatters'  shakes. 
In  blowing  and  sizing  there  is  not  much  loss  of 
mercury,  but  in  finishing,  which  includes  pressing 
with  hot  irons,  there  is  a  very  decided  loss  of 
mercury. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  not  able  to  find  any  chemical 
which  would  take  the  place  of  mercury  in  carrotting 
fur.  By  this  I  mean  that  no  non-mercurial  carrot  pro- 
duces as  good  felt  as  the  present  carrot  does  when  it 
is  put  through  the  present  felting  processes.  But  of 
course  our  American  processes  have  all  been  worked 
out  on  mercury-carrotted  fur  and  are  adapted  to  it. 
Any  substitute  is  tested  by  these  methods  and  if  it 
does  not  work  as  well,  it  is  naturally  rejected.  How- 
ever, in  France  they  claim  now  to  have  found  a  non- 
mercury  carrot  which  can  be  used  in  the  old  way 
and  produce  perfectly  good  felt.  That  summer  in 
Paris,  I  was  shown  some  fur  prepared  by  this  new 
process;  and  a  few  weeks  later,  in  the  great  Italian 
factory  of  Borsalino  in  Alessandria  I  was  shown  a 
hat  made  from  this  same  Parisian  fur  which  was 
apparently  very  good  felt;  but  the  process  is  secret 
and  for  that  reason  has  not  found  general  accept- 
ance. I  was  assured  by  the  French  factory  inspectors 
that  if  a  practical  pro- 
cess is  ever  given  out 
publicly,  legislation  will 
be  introduced  to  make 
its  use  compulsory.  In 
that  case,  France  will 
lead  in  the  abolition  of 
mercurial  carrot,  just 
as  she  led  in  abolishing 
the  use  of  white  phos- 
phorus for  matches  and, 
quite  recently,  in  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture 
of  white  lead  and  its  use 
in  paint. 

After  visiting  plants 
in  Europe  I  think  I 
should  say  that  the  best 
American  are  as  good 
as  the  best  European 
with  the  exception  of 
one  department,  the 
forming  room,  and  that 
our  worst  are  no  dirtier 
than  the  dirtiest  Belgian 
plants.  I  saw  three  really 
beautiful  factories  over 
there,  two  in  Italy  and 
one  in  Old  Moravia,  now 
part  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
(owned  by  an  Austrian 
firm),  but  the  only  fea- 


An  "opener"  sitting  on  a  pile  of  skins 


ture  in  which  they  excelled  our  finest  plants 
that  they  used  a  different  way  of  forming  the  hats 
avoiding  the  humidity  and  the  heavy,  almost  ince< 
sant  labor  which  American  formers  have  to  undei 
go.  Factory  sanitation  is  still  imperfect  in  thj 
United  States.  Otherwise  our  figures  for  mercurj 
poisoning  would  not  be  so  high.  Forty-three  pel 
cent  is  excessive  when  compared  with  the  Austrian 
rate  as  given  by  Teleky — one  in  150  in  the  larges( 
plant,  one  in  70  to  80  in  the  next  largest.  Only  4<S 
cases  of  mercurialism  from  the  hatters'  trade  in  20 
years  were,  notified  to  the  Home  Office  in  Great 
Britain  but  there  the  law  requires  a  medical  e« 
animation  at  stated  intervals  of  all  exposed  to 
mercury.  To  be  sure,  Dr.  Wright's  examinations 
were  made  in  the  worst  of  the  three  centers.  Con- 
necticut's  factory  inspection  and  control  is  below 
New  York's  and  far  below  New  Jersey's,  yet  Har- 
ris' figures  show  a  high  percentage  for  New  York, 
fully  28  per  cent  of  mercurial  poisoning.  It  may  W 
that  strict  supervision  would  greatly  diminish  the 
numbers  of  men  affected,  but  of  course  nothing  will 
do  away  with  the  danger  completely  till  another 
kind  of  carrot  is  used. 

Mercurialism,  to  the  extent  which  it  reaches  under 
the  improved  conditions  that  have  obtained  of  late 

years  in  our  American 
hat  factories,  does  not 
kill;  it  rarely  even  inca- 
pacitates a  man  com- 
pletely. But  it  certainly 
renders  productive  work 
much  harder  for  some 
men  and  there  are  those 
from  whom  it  takes 
away  the  joy  of  life. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  unreJ 
sonable  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  any  of  us  would 
be  willing  to  risk  acquir- 
ing even  a  mild  shaking 
palsy,  or  a  mild  psycho- 
sis, for  the  sake  of 
enough  felt  hats  to  lastj 
all  our  lives.  If  not, 
then  do  we  quite  like] 
the  idea  of  taking  those 
same  hats  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  people's 
vigor  of  mind  and  body? 
If  ever  a  non-mercurial 
process  is  perfected  in 
France  and  published, 
the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  decide 
whether  its  introduction 
over  here  is  not  a  matter 
of  public  safety. 
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Generation 
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DOWN     the    road    are    coming    young 
Negro  girls  who  know  nothing  of  the 
days    of    slavery    except    through    the 
stories    they    hear    by    the    fireplaces 
when  mothers  and  grandmothers  are 
reminiscing.     The  "young  race"  often 
1,'iake  the  older  people  impatient,  older  people  who 
lire  black  and  older  people  who  are  white. 

N     one  who  lives  in  the  South  and  who  may  claim 

Ibuthern  friends  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  horrors 

:onstruction  as  well  as  those  of  slavery:    and 

3  sense  the  reason  for  the  separation  between  the 

pro  races.     Time  has  tempered  these  things  some- 

jrhat.  and  in  our  southern  communities  many  pro- 

-      n  appreciation  of  the  old-time  Negro.   Yet  few 

xpress  similar  interest  in  the  young  race,  and  not 

renerally  recognized  is  the  nature  of  some  of  the 

nistakes    made    during    the    reconstruction    period. 

hese  have  much  to  do  with  this  gulf  between  the 

•  enerations     which     has     come     in     to     cast     race 

icelings    in    these    new    terms.      Among    southern 

tomen  the  point  of  contact  lies  usually  in  the  field 

mestic  service,  and  we  hear  complaint  of  the 

lecline  of  the  old  cookery,  the  old  courtesy,  the  old 

kill  with  spoon  and  tub  and  needle.      There  is  the 

urther  charge  that  the  younger  Negroes  have  been 

ruined  by  book  learning  and  with  this  comes  irrita- 

'ion  at  the  schools  for  Negroes,  which  are  held  re- 

ponsible  for  the  change. 

I  should  like  to  bear  witness  to  the  new  generation 

>s  they  have  carried  themselves  under  conditions 

Miere   they  have   had   a   chance  to   show  the   stuff 

>  in  them.     This  may  help  others  to  see  life  as 


these  girls  have  had  to  come  at  it,  the  lay  of  some 
of  their  chief  obstacles,  the  way  to  overcome  them. 
It  may  help  others  to  understand  that  while  the 
ancient  occupations  of  womenfolk  remain  their 
charge,  the  gage  that  freedom  set  to  these  Negro 
women  of  the  southern  countrysides  was  not  to 
become  housemaids  to  be  had  for  wages  by  city 
dwellers;  but  to  become  the  home-makers  and 
mothers  and  farm  women  for  their  own  rural  com- 
munities. 

To  understand  the  girls  now  coming  on,  we  must 
understand  the  generation  that  preceded  them;  a 
generation  that  had  only  childish  memories  or  none 
at  all  of  the  war  that  meant  emancipation.  In  this 
transitional  period  they  skipped  the  lessons  of  hand 
skill  which  slavery  taught.  Their  parents  naturally 
recoiled  from  much  that  was  soundest  in  their  own 
experience  because  it  had  been  bound  up  with  the 
old  order.  "Work"  to  them  had  meant  too  often 
only  daily  drudgery  under  orders.  To  them,  the 
whites  stood  for  what  it  meant  to  be  free;  and  the 
white  race  did  not  labor  in  the  fields  nor  at  the 
wash  tubs.  To  dim,  half-blinded  eyes  freedom 
meant  leisure,  education;  and  the  records  of  the 
sixties  bear  witness  to  the  eager  throngs  who  be- 
sieged the  schools  opened  on  these  Sea  Islands  after 
the  Union  forces  had  occupied  them.  Young  and 
old.  they  came  and  we  are  told  of  slaves  who  held 
the  books  with  gnarled,  work-worn  hands  and  set 
out  at  sixty  to  learn  their  A  B  C's.  No  wonder  that, 
in  this  new  march  of  the  race,  the  young  were  eager 
to  run  before  thev  could  walk:  to  jump  over  all 
the  stages  through  which  a  race  must  struggle  to 
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gain  the  hand  skill  and  mind  skill  that  give  power,  the  plantation  "Street"  had  not  afforded  anything 
No  wonder  that  the  early  northern  teachers,  in  re-  better  than  wooden  shutters. 

coil  against  the  skepticism  about  them  on  the  part  The  passing  on  of  the  good  things  is  the  vita 
of  Union  army  officers  as  well  as  Southerners,  put  thing  in  all  life.  If  I  who  have  had  all  that  a  lonf 
all  their  strength  and  fervor  into  demonstrating  that  and  rich  inheritance  can  give — an  inheritance  thai 
field  hands  could  learn  through  books  rather  than  reaches  back  to  the  hills  and  moors  of  Scotland- 
through  force;  and  that,  once  established,  the  purely  an  education  that  was  uninterrupted  from  babyhooc 
academic  character  of  the  early  Negro  schools  was  through  preparatory  school  and  college — can  pas! 
carried  to  strange  lengths.  No  wonder  that  this  on  the  best  of  it,  then  I  need  not  be  ashamed.  Bu 

when  I  see  how  much  I  have,  and  compare  it  will 
the  short  and  meager  inheritance  of  these  womei 
of  the  Sea  Islands — well,  I  wonder  that  I  and  sc 
many  others  have  short  patience. 

As  there  was  a  hunger  for  learning  in  the  day 
teaching,  we  came  from  Hampton  to  Penn  nineteen  of  the  grandmothers,  so  there  is  today.  Even  rail 
years  ago,  our  first  laundress  showed  us  how  far  doesn't  keep  the  girls  from  school.  In  some  place; 


academic  tradition  has  had  to  be  overcome,  no  less 
than  apathy  and  persistent  antagonism  toward  any 
Negfo  education  whatever,  by  the  newer  teaching 
which  General  Armstrong  started  at  Hampton.  No 
wonder  that  even  when,  as  emissaries  of  this  new 


the  pendulum  had  swung  in  the  other  direction.  She 
had  been  to  school  as  a  girl.  She  had  book  learn- 
ing. But  books  had  not  taught  her  to  wash  and 
iron.  The  first  week  the  towels  were  all  folded 
like  napkins,  so  I  showed  her  how  to  fold  them,  and 
the  next  week  the  napkins  were  all  folded  like 
towels ! 

With  our  introduction  of  industrial  education  at 
Penn  School,  the  scrubbing  brush  became  a  part  of 
the  educational  equipment.  The  girls,  their  mothers, 
and  their  grandmothers  had  always  scrubbed,  but 
in  many  families  they  had 
failed  to  keep  up  the  old 
standards.  I  sat  in  my  office 
one  Saturday  morning  and 
between  letters  asking  for 
scholarship  aid  for  the 
schoolchildren,  I  supervised 
three  girls  who  were  earning 
some  school  fees  by  scrub- 
bing. They  never  thought 
of  moving  anything;  I  found 
one  of  them  scrubbing  all 
around  the  legs  of  a  step- 
ladder.  But  they  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  it  right 
when  the  way  was  pointed 
out  to  them.  And  when  the 
girls  first  washed  our  win- 
dows, strange  and  even 
marvelous  were  the  results 
— a  fairly  bright  spot  in  the 
middle  of  each  pane  of  glass, 
with  an  almost  fantastic 
borderland  of  soap  and 
grime.  But  why  expect  any- 
thing else?  Some  of  these 
girls  had  never  washed  a 
window  before,  because 
many  of  the  little  freed 
homes  that  took  the  place  of 
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A  teacher  in  one  of  the  county  schools,  who  drives 
about  four  miles  to  and  from  school  each  day 


the  tide  rivers  come  across  our  roads  when  we  hav< 
the  big  storms,  and  the  children  take  off  shoes  an< 
stockings  and  wade  through.  They  all  seem  t< 
have  wet  feet,  for  overshoes  are  almost  unknown 
and  why  they  don't  get  sick  is  a  question.  Whei 
girls  in  their  teens  are  willing  to  walk  fourteen  t< 
sixteen  miles  a  day  and  keep  it  up  through  col< 
and  heat,  it  shows  a  real  desire.  And  today  Pern 
School  means  to  them  not  only  books,  but  the  usi 
of  many  tools,  scrub  brush,  broom,  rake  and  hoe 
For  our  effort  has  been  to  connect  with  the  schoo 

both  the  field  work  and  tb 
housekeeping  which  make  u] 
the  activities  of  the  Islam 
homes. 

General  Armstrong 
founder  of  Hampton  In 
stitute,  sent  his  graduate 
out  with  the  command 
"Use  what  you  have,"  an< 
so  our  schoolhouse  itself  ha 
served  always  as  an  indus 
trial  building  for  the  larg> 
group  of  girls.  The  mos 
primitive  rural  school  cai 
make  a  beginning  in  voca 
tional  training  in  the  sam 
way.  I  have  told  you  abou 
the  introduction  of  scrubbinj 
into  our  curriculum.  Th 
early  sweeping  was  just  a 
casual.  One  afternoon 
found  all  the  brooms  scat 
tered  and  all  the  girls  fled 
A  band  had  been  heard,  an< 
who  could  withstand  that 
The  cooking  began  in  one  o 
our  classrooms,  and  with  : 
long  board  neatly  covere< 
with  oilcloth,  placed  on  tw< 
wooden  horses  at  one  sidi 
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of  the  room,  we  had  our  dining-room.  School 
lunches  for  hungry  and  weary  children  soon  became 
a  reality,  and  so  the  school  girls  cooked  the  prac- 
tical food  of  daily  life. 

It  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  idea  of  home 
training  to  build  a  home  for  our  teachers  who  came 
from  "off  Island,"  and  to  make  it  large  enough  to 
louse  some  girls  who  could  have  more  intensive  train- 
ing. So  Benezet  House  was  built,  and  named  after 
old  Anthony  Benezet,  that  intrepid  Frenchman  who 
stood  for  freedom  for  all  people  as  far  back  as  1762. 

Our  teachers  had  lived  in  a  portable  cottage, 
with  no  comforts  of  any  kind,  not  even  running 
water,  for  we  all  went  without  that  luxury  for  the 
first  four  years.  There  was  never  a  complaint,  and 
it  was  a  real  test  of  the  Hampton  spirit!  Into  the 


this  work  to  a  larger  number  of  girls.  Perhaps 
motor  trucks  or  "chariots"  may  give  us  our  answer, 
for  all  we  need  is  more  time  in  our  days.  Many 
girls  must  spend  three  or  four  hours  trudging  long 
miles  on  the  oyster  shell  road,  or  through  sand 
sometimes  ankle  deep.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
they  start  from  school  in  time  to  reach  home  by 
sunset,  and  in  the  short  winter  days  some  must 
start  for  school  by  "dayclean,"  even  with  school 
beginning  at  9.30.  So  time  is  a  serious  element  to 
battle  with  in  trying  to  give  all-round  training  in 
home-making  to  the  Island  women  and  girls. 

But  home-makers  are  surely  being  made;  young 
women  who  will  see  to  it  that  their  children  do  not 
skip  the  lessons  they  themselves  learned — young 
women  who  are  seeing  clearly  that  there  is  dignity 


th  of  the  Negro  teachers  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  hai*  made  the  journey ;  they  are  of  the  race  and  Jcnotr  their  OUTT 

needs  and  strength  and  u'€afcness 


ew  building  moved  five  teachers  and  eight  girls — 
e  girls  as  happy  as  if  they  were  stepping  into 
aven.  With  this  new  equipment  more  training 
as  possible,  and  with  teachers'  homes  that  have 
low  increased  to  four,  home  training  has  increased 
o  that  it  includes  the  home  canning,  a  large  group 
if  women  and  girls  having  lessons  from  members 
if  their  own  race. 

The  slave  mother  whose  training  in  laundry 
Fork  was  not  passed  on  to  her  daughter,  can  now 
ee  that  daughter  in  the  Penn  School  laundry,  an 
lyster  shell  building  as  attractive  as  a  chapel,  with 
n  equipment  which  is  only  one  step  or  two  above 
rhat  the  simple  home  affords.  For  new  appliances 
hould  be  brought  in  slowly  in  rural  industrial 
>ols,  or  homes  will  be  left  behind.  As  a  day 
Bpol.  in  common  with  country  schools  generally, 
we  still  have  to  work  out  the  problem  of  giving 


in  labor  well  done. 

It  is  these  oncoming  Negro  women  who  have 
had  a  chance  at  the  new  training,  who  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  any  sweeping  generalizations  as  to  the 
grandchildren  of  the  slaves.  Potentially  they  are 
of  first  importance,  but  in  number,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  they  are  few ;  for  at  best  such  schools 
as  Penn  touch  only  the  fringe  of  a  generation,  and 
in  many  districts  the  public  schools  run  for  only 
four  to  six  months  a  year  and  offer  few  lessons  in 
home  culture.  The  people  who  have  criticized  the 
industrial  inefficiency  of  the  younger  Negro  men  and 
women  have  often  been  the  very  ones  who  have 
opposed  the  expenditure  of  money  or  questioned 
Negro  education. 

One  of  the  criticisms  we  most  often  hear  of  the 
"young  race''  is  that  they  spend  all  their  own  money 
on  their  backs.  They  do.  some  of  them,  as  many 
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a  city  street  will  convince  you.  But  this  very  matter 
of  clothes,  after  all,  is  not  to  be  so  simply  disposed 
of.  It  reaches  deep,  as  Carlyle  has  shown  in  his 
Sartor  Resartus. 

Slavery  to  our  Islanders  meant  field  work,  with 
no  opportunity  for  the  women  and  girls  to  dress 
as  they  chose  and  when  they  chose.  Field  workers 
were  given  their  clothes  as  they  were  given  their 
rations,  only  the  clothes  were  given  usually  as  a 
part  of  the  Christmas  celebration,  "two  clothes  a 
year"  explained  one  of  them  as  she  remembered  the 
old  days.  With  the  hunger  for  books  very  naturally 
came  the  hunger  for  clothes,  pretty  clothes  and  more 
of  them!  And  so  with  school  and  freedom  best 
clothes  came  out  and  ragged  clothes  were  kept  for 
the  fields.  Work  and  old  "raggedy"  clothes  were  si< 


Here  was  one  of  our  big  jobs,  not  only  to  intro* 
duce  work  into  the  school  with  all  of  its  educational 
values,  but  to  develop  a  sense  of  proper  clothes  for 
work.  We  have  not  yet  achieved  the  standards  of 
such  industrial  schools  for  southern  white  children 
as  Miss  Martha  Berry's  in  Georgia,  where  the  boys 
and  girls  are  uniformed  in  overalls  and  work  dresses. 
But  none  the  less  overalls  are  more  and  more  com- 
mon with  us;  aprons  and  plain  dresses  are  here  to 
stay. 

The  jump  from  bare  feet  to  shoes  marked  an 
epoch  in  race  development.  Mr.  Macdonald,  the 
Island  merchant  all  through  the  early  days,  told  me 
of  how  the  people  enjoyed  the  shoes  that  "talked" 
as  they  walked  up  the  aisle  in  church  to  deposit  th 
nickel  on  the  collection  table.  Proper  styles  in  foot 


Two  girls  working  their  way  through  school. 


At  the  right  one  of  the  students  who    has  become  a    home-maker  in  hen 
own  rural  community 


closely  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  large  group 
of  middle-aged  Island  folk  when  we  began  our  in- 
dustrial work  in  the  school  in  1904  that  we  found 
it  a  real  difficulty  to  meet. 

Early  teachers  had  been  responsive  to  this  crav- 
ing for  more  and  pretty  clothes  and  very  properly 
encouraged  it.  It  meant  an  advance  step  and  it 
was  not  surprising  that  our  boys  and  girls,  and  their 
parents  back  of  them,  scorned  the  idea  of  overalls 
and  aprons  in  school!  A  whole  generation  had 
abandoned  work  clothes  and  bare  feet,  when  they 
left  the  fields  for  school.  When  we  visited  the 
homes,  many  a  parent  was  not  over-pleased  to  have 
us  see  the  children  in  their  old  garments,  and  many 
a  boy  and  girl  "ran  to  de  bush"  wishing  they  had 
on  those  best  clothes  which  had  been  safely  put  away 
in  the  cracker  boxes  or  little  trunks  when  they 
reached  home. 


wear  were  known  and  demanded.  When  narrow  toesl 
were  in  demand,  and  the  clerk  was  showing  a  pain 
of  "common-sense,"  he  was  met  with  the  question, 
"Ain't  yo'  got  no  shoes  keener  in  de  mout'  ?"  But 
this  advance  in  foot-wear  has  proved  a  mixed  bless- 
ing. Even  in  warm  weather  the  children  did  nofl 
want  to  come  to  school  in  bare  feet.  One  morning 
as  they  marched  into  Darrah  Hall  for  chapel  serv-| 
ice,  I  noticed  a  dozen  pairs  of  unshod  feet,  so  at  the 
close  of  the  service  I  said,  speaking  to  the  lower 
grade  children,  "I  can  count  just  twelve  sensible 
children  this  morning!"  and  then  I  told  them  how- 
these  boys  and  girls  were  helping  their  fathers  and* 
mothers  by  saving  their  shoes  and  stockings  for  the 
cold  weather.  The  shod  feet  in  the  front  rows 
could  be  seen  wiggling  under  the  seats.  The  nexfl 
morning  a  row  of  little  brown  bare-footed  boys  and 
girls  were  seated  along  the  porch  steps  in  front  of 
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iv  office  when  I  appeared,  and  1  was  greeted  with      House  to  be  fitted  out.     The  next  day  I   faced  a 
le  question,  "Is  yo'  gwine  count  de  sensible  chillun      row  of  patent  leathers,  one  pair  even  going  so  far 

as  to  dare  bright   red  tops  with   tassels,   swinging 
in  ecstasy  in  front  of  me ! 

Another  day  I  looked  out  to  see  an  ox  cart  com- 
ing in  the  school  gate.  It  was  filled  with  children — 
"mudderless"  who  had  collected  themselves  and 
come  down  for  clothing  and  shoes  for  school.  It 
was  a  glad  feeling  to  send  them  back  shod  and 
partially  clothed.  And  when  the  letter  came  from 

a  home  containing 
numberless  children 
and  "grands,"  say- 
ing: "Emanuel's 
feets  are  on  the 
ground.  Will  you 
see  can  you  find  him 
a  shoes?  Please 
try  to  manage  him 
a  shirt.''  it  was  good 
to  see  Emanuel  com- 
ing to  school  be- 
cause the  Sales 
House  could  supply 
his  n  e  e  d  s.  So  it 
goes,  in  and  out  of 
school,  on  the  road 
and  off  again,  be- 
cause shoes  wear 
out,  or  clothes  be- 
come out-at-elbow. 
and  a  self-respect- 


PIS mornin'r"     You  may  be  sure  I  did,  and  there 

rere  thirty-six ! 

This  would  have  shocked  our  predecessors  who 
tad  encouraged  shoes  as  an  important  part  in  the 
Irocess  of  civilization.     The  wheel  has  turned  so 
Ihat  it  is  now  as  much  a  mark  of  freedom  to  leave 
Ihe  shoes  at  home  as  it  used  to  be  to  wear  them 
Llways  to  school,  and  I  am  sure  the  children  enjoy 
this  new  freedom  as 
as  their  parents 
Jid  the  old.  and  that 
their    feet   enjoy    it 

etter ! 

In    winter,    how- 
^ver,     shoes     arc 

ceded  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how 

lany  of  our  Island 
rhildren  have  been 
rnabled  to  stay  on 
he  road  of  educa- 

ion  because  of 
;  h  o  e  s  from 


ales 


our 
House 


In  some  places  the  tide  rivers  come  across  our    roads  and  the  children 
fume  to  take  off  shoes  and  stockings  and  wade  through 


helves.    Here  eggs, 
-hickens.    sweet   po- 

atoes.  work,  are  all 
as  good  as  cash  in 

)ayment  and  so  the 

>roblem    for    some 
of  the  poor  is  partially  solved.     "Chicken  to'  shoes" 
often   synonymous   for  chicken  and  a   chance   at 

rhooling. 
How  glad   I  was  one  morning  that  a  generous 

•arcel  post  package  of  shoes  had  arrived.  In  came 
mother  who  had  "raised"  four  children  of  her 
own  and  was  now  responsible  for  an  "adopted."  the 
invalid  sister's  little  daughter.  "I  come  to'  ax  yo' 
fo'  shoe  fo'  Marv  fo'  to  finish  out  school  wid. 


ing  pride  forbids  "raggedy"  clothes  to  go  to  school. 
We  found  that  a  great  many  of  the  women  could 
sewr  well.  Sewing  had  an  important  place  on  every 
well  equipped  plantation.  Aunt  Katherine  patching 
the  clothes  in  her  little  house  on  Hickory  Hill  plan- 
tation learned  how  from  her  w-hite  mistress,  and  all 
through  her  early  life  as  a  slave  she  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  mending  of  the  clothes  of  her  little 
charges.  When  our  great  storm  of  1911  wrecked 


Her  shoe  too  bad  to  come,  but  I  cyan'  stop  her.  she  many  homes  and  we  faced  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing cash  for  those  who  were  able  to  work,  gingham 
aprons  came  to  the  front.  Women  came  in  from 
all  directions:  they  each  made  at  least  one  apron 
under  supervision  of  our  sewing  teacher  and  then 
carried  more  work  home,  to  be  paid  in  cash  for  the 
finished  product.  We,  in  turn,  could  sell  most  of 
the  aprons. 

Laura  Josephine  Webster  writing  on  The  Oper- 
ation of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  in  South  Carolina 
says,  "It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  germ  of  the 
present  industrial  education  of  the  Negro  existed 
in  Beaufort  (which  is  our  nearest  town,  located  on 
Port  Royal  Island)  where  a  New  York  woman  was 
teaching  sewing  to  113  colored  girls."  This  was  in 
1863.  It  is  a  pity  the  germ  did  not  develop  so  as 


bound  to  come  anyway.  I  blush  for  ax.  but  I  jus 
jus'  a  pair  to'  finish  out  school  wid.  I  might 
jus  as  well  send  her  to  school,  fo'  ef  I  aint.  seem 
like  she  brek  her  heart.  She  jus'  stan'  roun'  an' 
crv  an'  carry  on." 

City  fashions  can  play  tricks  on  us!  We  had 
been  making  an  attack  on  patent  leather  shoes  as 
being  too  expensive  because  they  had  not  the  proper 
wearing  qualities.  That  year,  1911,  came  our  big 
storm,  a  storm  that  destroyed  crops  and  homes  so 
that  relief  work  was  necessary.  We  had  to  give 
help  to  many  and  appeals  were  sent  broadcast.  A 
friend  secured  from  a  manufacturer  a  large  box  of 
new  shoes  and  the  afternoon  of  their  arrival  we 
turned  loose  a  group  of  youngsters  to  the  Sales 
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to  spread  through  all  the  schools,  and  that  the  con- 
tagion once  caught  did  not  become  chronic!  Much 
of  the  criticism  now  heard  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  bud. 

None  the  less,  years  before  we  reached  the  Island, 
sewing  had  taken  its  place  in  the  Penn  School  cur- 
riculum. We  started  our  battle  for  work  aprons 
in  our  sewing-room  and  we  bought  the  prettiest 
gingham  we  could  find  and  cut  it  by  the  prettiest 
pattern.  We  wanted  the  girls  to  connect  aprons 
with  work,  wherever  done;  to  replace  the  old  idea 
with  the  new  one,  that  both  work  and  work  clothes 
could  be  attractive.  When  they  saw  each  other 
decked  out  so  becomingly  in  the  new  aprons  and 
found  that  they  were  to  be  kept  at  the  school,  just 
like  school  books,  the  leaven  began  to  work.  All 
the  books  belonged  to  the  school  in  those  early 
days  and  none  were  allowed  to  be  taken  home. 
And  so  aprons  were  in  a  measure  dignified  as  school 
equipment  along  with  books. 

While  some  knew  how  to  make  clothes,  we  found 
buttons  and  hooks  and  eyes  an  acquired  taste.  Little 
girls  would  come  to  school  with  their  clothes  pinned 
all  up  their  back;  even  the  older  girls  found  pins 
very  useful.  The  battle  for  overalls  and  aprons 
was  winning  out.  Now  came  the  fight  on  pins !  The 
teachers  and  principals  struggled  and  failed.  And 
then  we  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Service 
Committee. 

No  school  should  be  without  this  committee  or  its 
equivalent.  It  was  Miss  House's  idea  and  in  our 
rural  school  it  filled  the  need  for  the  first  step  in 


self-government  among  the  students.  Boys  an 
girls  elected  by  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades,  wita 
a  committee  of  teachers  to  meet  with  them,  are  abll 
to  handle  many  a  school  question,  in  this  way  serving 
their  public  and  making  a  public  opinion  that  can 
be  counted  upon.  When  Ophelia  Fields,  the  chair] 
man  of  the  Girls'  Committee,  took  hold  of  the  piij 
problem,  pins  began  to  disappear.  Down  the  linl 
of  girls  she  and  her  committee  marched  every  morrd 
ing  and  the  pins  became  conspicuous  to  the  wholJ 
group  and  fairly  pricked  their  owners !  In  aboufl 
six  months  that  skirmish  was  won. 

We  found  no  fancy  work  being  done  in  the  homes, 
plain  sewing  and  quilt-making  being  the  extent  ol 
the  hand  work.  There  were  no  handcrafts  for  thd 
'women,  for  field  working  women  had  had  no  timl 
for  them.  Making  baskets  from  rushes  that  grow 
in  our  tide  rivers  is  the  real  handcraft  of  thes«j 
Islands,  and  here,  as  it  had  been  in  Africa,  it  is 
man's  work,  not  woman's.  In  the  early  days  oj 
freedom,  Mrs.  Virginia  told  me,  the  women  tried 
to  knit,  but  as  they  had  only  cornstalk  needles,  they 
soon  grew  discouraged.  Now  our  girls  are  hungry 
to  make  pretty  things,  embroidery,  lace  work,  pretty 
clothes  and  pretty  underclothes.  They  learned  to 
knit  during  the  World  War,  and  many  a  sweater 
was  sent  to  the  Negro  soldiers.  But  like  theid 
white  sisters,  knitting  was  laid  aside  after  the  ar- 
mistice, and  in  their  case  the  lack  of  yarn  is  onj 
reason,  for  wool  is  expensive. 

When  young  people  live  in  a  tropical  or  near- 
tropical  climate,  it  is  no  (Continued  on  page  482] 
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A  young  farmer  with  her  sugar  cane— The  effort  has  been  to  connect  with  the  school  both  the  field  work  and  the  housekeeping 

which  make  uf>  the  activities  of  the  Island  homes 


Children  and  This  Clumsy  World 


By  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 


HI  LI)    life    is    a    many    faceted   jewel, 
with    varying    glints,    fire,    hardness, 
and  plnnes  of  cleavage.      The  crude 
crystal  is  built  of  instincts  and  emo- 
tions, mental  potentials,   and  physical 
structures.     The  problems  of  cutting 
d  polishing  concern  the  community. 
The  essence  of  childhood  is  its  unity.     Wholeness 
life  is  more  than  a  phrase.     The  child  is  a  bio- 
ical  unit.     The  mind  and  body  are  not  separate 
titles,    but    different — 
d     inseparable — mani- 
stations    of    life.     The 
lind  is  an  apparatus  by 
hich    an   individual    se- 
iires   adjustment   to   his 
nvironment     and     by 
leans   of  which    he   re- 
londs    to    internal    and 
xternal  stimuli.   The  de- 
ree  of  his  adjustability 
m  determined  by  a  van- 
ity of  factors.  To  under- 
stand a  child's  behavior, 
fne  must  take  account  of 
lis    structure,    his    func- 
ions,     and     their    inter- 
elations.   Obviously,  the 
•ntire    gamut   of   human 
xpenence     is    involved    in    this    varied    problem. 
It  is  possible  to  establish  categories  of  children. 
Hit  only  for  purposes  of  classification  after  the  man- 
icr  of  the   crystal   systems   applied  in   mineralogy, 
therein,  after  all,  the  mode  of  crystallizing  gives  a 
elatively  small   amount  of  information  about   the 
tature.  properties,  and  use  of  the  crystallized  mass. 
Dne  may  group  the  problems  of  children  according 
o  causation,  or  the  social  experience  involved,   or 
he  dominant  behavior  characteristics,   or  the  par- 
icular  method  of  approach  for  treatment.     I  have 
hosen  the  last  of  these. 

But,   in   turn,   to   treat   a   child's   problems,   it   is 
ecessary   to   determine    the    causes   which   underly 
hem,    and    these    are    often    highly    complicated, 
ethods    of    correction,    therefore,    require    great 
lasticity.     Few  situations  are  to  be  solved  by  cate- 
rical  imperatives.      Practically  the  need  is  for  a 
fusion  of  many  plans,  involving  all  the  elements  that 
foster  or  impair  the   growth  of  personality.      Yet 


FEW  of  us  stop  to  understand  children;  still 
fewer  have  the  wit  and  skill  and  patience 
to  give  them  a  hand  in  the  trying  adjust- 
ments of  childhood  and  adolescence.  Here  and 
there  a  little  company  threads  its  way  into  a 
"health  class"  or  clinic  where  the  child  and  the 
world  can  be  brought,  bit  by  bit,  into  adjustment. 
Such  a  "Health  class"  Dr.  Wik  has  run  for  five 
years  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  Neu-  York.  Out 
of  the  hundreds  of  children  whom  he  has  come 
to  know  there  and  in  his  private  practice,  he  has 
chosen  a  few  for  informal  introduction  in  a  series 
of  articles  of  which  this  is  the  first— in  the  hope 
that  their  stories  may  throu'  light  on  children's 
problems  and1  our  approaches  to  them. 


a  specific  element  of  causation  is  often  so  outstand- 
ing as  to  dominate  the  picture.  It  colors  any  scheme 
for  adequate  treatment  and  challenges  attention  as 
the  primary7  approach  to  the  individual  problem. 

Experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  helpful  to 
think  of  the  four  primary  approaches  to  childhood 
and  its  problems  as  social,  emotional,  mental  and 
physical. 

Recognition  of  these  major  approaches  has  a 
practical  value  for  those  interested  in  children, 

whether  the  contact  oc- 
curs at  home,  school, 
playground,  settlement 
club,  juvenile  court,  or 
hospital.  This  basis  of 
classification  by  no  means 
limits  full  recognition  of 
the  complicated  causation 
of  conduct  disorders.  It 
merely  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  individual- 
ized treatment.  This  fact 
I  shall  develop  by  dis- 
cussing a  group  of  chil- 
dren's problems  which 
concern  the  home  and 
parents,  the  school,  play 
and  companions,  and  the 
world  of  adults,  consider- 
ing in  this  first  article  those  in  which  the  primary 
approach  is  social. 

T  F  a  child  were  spontaneously  generated  and  lived 
-^  and  died  in  isolation,  he  would  lack  a  phase  ot 
his  nature  which  exists — in  reality — by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  lives  as  a  unit  of  a  larger  group.  In 
his  biological  relations  he  possesses  social  character- 
istics, but  these  in  turn  are  thoroughly  incorporated 
in  his  being.  Dominating  instincts,  or  anatomic 
anomalies,  may  hamper  social  adequacy.  Social  ex- 
periences may  stimulate  or  check  physiological  activ- 
ity. Social  expansion  or  contraction  may  release  or 
check  emotional  activity.  In  the  process  of  living 
these  manifold  interacting  elements  are  constantly 
at  work.  Temperament,  character,  conduct  are  end 
results  of  this  interaction. 

The  outside  world  moulds  human  behavior 
through  the  conscious  sensory  and  motor  systems. 
A  contact  bomb  possesses  all  the  elements  for  an 
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explosion,  but  unless  there  is  an  impact,  the  destruc- 
tive force  is  not  liberated.  The  presence  of  strength 
is  uncertain  until  a  chair  is  to  be  lifted,  a  rock 
moved,  a  load  carried.  A  boy  may  walk  along  the 
open  way  and  never  know  he  can  climb,  unless  a 
hill  or  a  wall  opposes  him.  To  investigate  the  be- 
havior of  children  without  a  purposeful  study  of 
their  world  is  to  omit  the  most  potent  element  in 
the  development  of  their  personality. 

The  children's  world  in  cross-section  is  made  up 
of  concentric  circles  of  influence,  the  family,  neigh- 
borhood, city,  state,  nation,  world,  and  universe. 
The  economic  status  of  the  family,  the  social  caste 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  civic  consciousness  of  the 
city,  the  adequacy  of  a  state  administration,  the 
social  policy  of  the  nation,  the  peacefulness  of  the 
world,  the  astronomic  principles  of  the  universe, 
singly  and  in  combination,  affect  child  welfare  and 
behavior.  They  are  conditions — uncertain,  change- 
able or  fixed — over  which  the  child  has  no  control, 
but  by  which  he  is  stimulated  and  motivated,  limited 
and  thwarted. 

Hunger,  by  reason  of  family  poverty;  contact 
with  vulgarity  in  a  wretched  neighborhood;  a  lack 
of  play  space  in  a  congested  city;  inadequate  school- 
ing because  child  labor  laws  are  lacking;  the  con- 
doning of  the  violation  of  federal  laws,  prohibition, 
for  instance;  the  exaltation  of  military  life  and 
international  hatreds;  the  terrifying  thunder  and 
the  lightning  flash  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  child's 
power,  but  they  are  effective  forces  in  his  character 
development.  The  newness  of  a  child  to  his  world 
lead  to  reactions  of  every  shade — most  of  them  un- 
predictable, for  we  know  little  of  his  inherent  con- 
stitution. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  becomes  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  scrutinize  all  the  social  influences  at  work 
on  a  given  child.  All  man's  cultural  history  is  part 
of  his  environment.  Seeking  to  dominate  his  world, 
man  has  set  up  codes  and  built  group  organization; 
originated  religion,  communal  life,  industry,  war— 
the  traditions,  customs,  beliefs,  institutions  which 
have  made  and  marred  what  is  called  civilization. 
Social  regulation  has  become  superior  to  individual 
self-determination  and  has  begun  to  exercise  tyran- 
nical domination.  The  individual's  reaction  may  be 
one  of  frank  rebellion,  grudging  acceptance,  or 
obedient  acknowledgment  of  its  authority.  Pro- 
gress, from  generation  to  generation,  proceeds 
through  the  alteration  of  these  attitudes  in  harmony 
with  some  unknown  principle,  despite  the  contempt 
of  the  older  group  for  the  young,  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  youth  for  the  aged. 

CONSIDER  the  "flapper."  She  has  been  con- 
^-^  demned  as  a  rebel  against  the  mores.  Yet  she 
flapped  because  she  was  taught  to  flap  and  praised 


for  it  during  the  war.  She  was  encouraged  to  sup 
port  the  war  by  sacrificing  the  traits  of  modestyi 
gentleness,  and  courtesy,  formerly  held  to  be  esser* 
tial  to  girlhood.  She  was  sent  on  missions,  some 
what  coerced  into  speaking,  playing,  dancing,  witf 
men  she  did  not  know  or  meet  in  a  formal  manner 
If  occasion  demanded,  a  kiss  was  to  be  a  bonus  foi 
a  bond  sold.  When  she  paraded  herself,  she  wai 
hailed  for  nobility  of  character,  patriotism,  initia 
tive,  and  independence,  and  she  believed  that  th« 
world  meant  what  it  said  of  her,  even  as  she  hac 
faith  in  a  war  to  end  wars.  War  industry  made  he; 
a  working  partner  with  the  soldiers,  sailors,  am 
marines.  There  was  forced  upon  her  a  social  ant 
economic  status  that  lacked  most  previous  safe 
guards,  regulations,  and  moral  sanctions.  She  wa; 
helping  to  win  the  war,  regardless  of  what  she  los 
for  herself.  And  then  the  war  stopped — but  it  wa: 
not  over,  for  the  embers  still  flash  into  occasiona 
flame.  The  girls  of  the  war  became  innoculatet 
with  a  virus  compounded  by  society;  their  reaction: 
were  a  natural  result.  There  were  flappers  in  th» 
days  of  Jeremiah — and  they  have  been  a  recurren 
phenomenon,  comparatively  harmless.  The  fibre  o: 
youth  is  tough,  elastic,  vigorous;  but  it  respond: 
like  an  aspen  leaf  to  social  currents. 

""THE  world  adults  have  decreed  and  regulated  fo» 
•*•  children  is  bound  round  with  outworn  theories 
and  laws.  Child  life  must  find  itself,  while  adult 
stand  by  "viewing  with  alarm''  or  smugly  finding 
satisfaction  in  a  philosophy  of  "all's  right  with  th« 
world."  The  child's  world  changed  when  he  becamt 
a  liability  rather  than  an  asset  because  of  educa 
tional  and  child  labor  laws.  His  world  is  changin] 
again  with  the  decline  of  the  birth  rate  and  tht 
increasing  demand  for  workers  and  fighters.  Hena 
the  social  questions  of  childhood  are  receiving  re 
newed  thought  and  assuming  new  importance. 

When  poverty  and   ignorance   are   urged   as   th 
cause  of  much  that  is  unfortunate  in  childhood,  tht 
probe  has  not  been  pushed  deep  enough.     Their  re 
•  moval  is  a  social  necessity.     But  social  problems  ar 
not  limited  to  the  wide  effects  of  these  two  factors 
they  exist  among  the  rich  and  the  educated.     Wealth 
does  not  solve  them,  though  it  may  provide  an  escap 
for  the  individual,  and  make  it  possible  to  keep  up 
appearances.     The  incorrigible  "poor  boy"  is  sen 
to  a  truant  school,  while  the  incorrigible  "rich  boy' 
is  sent  to  a  boarding  academy,  a  military  school,  o 
around  the  world  with  a  tutor.     The  poor  boy  whc 
lies,  swears,  and  steals  is  a  ne'er-do-well  and  has  t\ 
chance  to  have  a  big  brother  or  a  probation  office; 
after  contact  with  a  juvenile  court  or  some  other  con-< 
stituted  agency.     The  rich  boy  of  similar  characten 
is  not   hailed  into   court,   lest  the   family  name  bq 
smirched.  The  poor  are  sought  out  and  interrogated 
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the  expense  of  many  whose  problems  are  similar, 

ough  less  acute  and  pressing. 

There    are    other    social    influences    that    weigh 

avily    among   all   social   groups — preventable   di- 

ases.  divorce,  desertion,  housing  conditions,  foster 

omes.  lack  of  educational  facilities,  insufficient  op- 

ortunities  for  recreation,  Sunday  regulations,  sump- 

ary  laws,  coal  shortage,  industrial  strife.    The  de- 

ree  to  which   these  and   innumerable   other  social 

actors    determine    for   children    the    status   of   the 

ome    and   their   own    fateful    reactions    is   beyond 

onjecture. 


'"NBVIOt  SLY,  within  the  limits  of  this  article  it 
^  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  more  than  a  hand- 
ul  of  social  problems.  I  have  selected  for  illustra- 
ions.  children  whose  difficulties  are  lodged  chiefly  in 
he  home  itself.  It  is  patent  that  children  of  equal 
>hysical  and  intellectual  endowment  are  subjected  to 
liverse  influences  in  differing  home  atmospheres. 
)ne  home  mav  breathe  comfort,  culture,  and  social 


force,  while  another  is  redolent  of  squalor,  ignorance 
and  brutality.  The  familiar  reactions  of  courtesy,  or- 
derliness, patience,  sympathy,  and  understanding  set 
loose  currents  that  tend  to  develop  a  definite  set  of 
moods,  traits,  and  habits  in  plastic  beings.  Solicitude 
carried  to  an  extreme  may  undermine  physical  well- 
being  and  lay  the  foundation  of  fears,  anxieties, 
sluggishness,  and  inactivity.  The  interaction  be- 
tween familial  ideals  and  the  individual  constitution 
needs  careful  consideration  in  interpreting  the  phe- 
nomena of  child  life. 

It  may  appear  as  though  the  problems  of  some 
of  the  children  discussed  are  not  really  social,  but  I 
would  emphasize  that  in  each  case  the  existent  con- 
ditioning circumstances  are  wholly  beyond  the  child's 
control  and  originate  in  social  weakness.  The  child 
is  not  the  problem :  the  solution  of  his  difficulties  is 
only  attainable  through  a  modification  of  the  social 
milieu.  The  major  task  is  to  alter  his  external 
world — distorted  and  perverted  by  social  sanctions 
and  social  indifference. 


The  Stories  of  Fire   Children 


Charles 

Char!e>    i?    a    little   gentleman.        He   is   immaculate 
appearance,  gentle  of  speech,  affable  in  manner.     But  in 
tte  of  his  hi  teen  years  of  age  he  is  given  to  easy  tears,  and 
iviously  suffers  from  great  sensitiveness  and  from  a  feeling 
f  inadequacy.     His  school  work  is  not  satisfactory  and  he 

concentration. 

The  boy  carries  hiir.self  well  and  is  well  nourished.  Ex- 
cept for  a  moderate  astigmatism  and  nail-biting,  he  evidences 
no  physical  defects. 

An  intelligence  quotient  of  92  places  him  in  the  category 
of  children  with  average  intellectual  endowment.  His  power 
of  reasoning  and  generalizing  is  excellent  and  he  shows 
sound  common  sense  in  his  judgments.  But  work  at  school 
is  below  the  level  expected  in  his  grade,  the  second  year 
of  high  school.  His  spelling  is  of  eighth  grade  standards, 
speed  in  silent  reading  is  that  commonly  found  in  the 
seventh  grade,  and  even  then  he  has  considerable  difficulty 

•  in  reproducing  the  content,  though  he  understands  well  what 

•  he  reads. 

The  boy  is  an  only  child.  His  parents  are  divorced. 
-umstances  require  him  to  live  with  his  grandparents, 
in  whose  home  he  has  taken  the  position  of  his  mother's 
brother,  who  died  shortly  before  his  own  birth.  The  home 
atmosphere  is  one  of  great  solicitude,  with  rigid,  old-time 
standards  and  constant  insistence  upon  his  conformity  to 

i  adult  conceptions  of  his  welfare.     His  whole  future  life  ha? 

i  been  laid  out  for  him,  without  any  consultation  as  to  his 

'  interests,   enthusiasms,  or  ambitions. 

His  difficulties  in  school  work  have  been  a  source  of  dis- 
tress to  his  mother  and  grandparents,  and  he  has  become 
sensitive  to  their  demands  for  more  application.  The  prin- 
cipal of  hi<  school  denounces  him  as  lazy.  and.  without  know- 
ing the  facts,  dogmatically  asserts  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  kind  of  work  that  he  is  doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact 


he  is  spending  four  hours  daily  upon  his  studies.  His  dili- 
gence and  desire  to  please  are  so  great  that  for  more  than 
two  years  he  has  been  deprived  of  all  opportunities  to  share 
in  athletic  sports  or  the  group  activities  of  boys,  for  which 
he  has  normal  capacity  and  interest.  His  daily  program 
is  one  long  grind  of  study.  His  recreation  is  mainly  with 
adults.  He  has  little  opportunity  to  enjoy  companions  of  his 
own  selection. 

Charles  has  a  definite  desire  to  abide  by  home  regulations 
and  to  make  a  success  of  his  school  work,  so  as  to  add  to 
his  mother's  contentment,  in  view  of  her  marital  unhap- 
piness.  He  casts  no  blame  on  anyone  save  himself.  At  the 
same  time  he  admires  his  father  and  wants  paternal  guid- 
ance. He  feels  that  much  of  his  difficulty  and  mental  dis- 
tress might  have  been  obviated  in  a  normal  home.  He 
accepts  the  unfortunate  situation,  because  he  recognizes  that 
he  cannot  change  it.  Charles  appreciates  that  he  has  lost 
his  own  status  as  a  grandchild  by  living  with  his  grand- 
parents, and  has  virtually  become  the  youngest  child  of 
elderly  foster-parents,  who  have  assumed  responsibility  for 
him,  while  harboring  and  protecting  his  mother  and  him- 
self. He  does  not  rebel  severely  against  the  limitation  of 
his  friendships,  but  comments  pathetically.  "I  have  been 
robbed  of  companionship.'' 

Here.  then,  is  a  boy  with  intense  filial  devotion  and  a 
sympathetic  type  of  affection  striving  to  express  itself  in  hi* 
daily  conduct.  He  recognizes  his  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities as  a  son,  but  is  conscious  that  he  has  been  deprived  of 
the  guidance  of  his  father  and  upbringing  by  his  mother. 
He  resents  the  accusation  that  he  is  lazy,  when  he  is  con- 
sciously making  even,-  effort  to  perform  his  school  work 
and  is  succeeding  well  in  the  light  of  his  inherent  mental 
power?.  His  future  troubles  him ;  he  foresees  the  dis- 
appointment to  his  grandparents  if  he  fails  to  go  to  college, 
and  future  failures  distress  him.  Above  all,  he  objects  to 
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the  dominance  of  elderly  people,  who,  from  the  vantage 
point  of  years,  regard  him  as  a  little  child  and  deny  him 
independence  in  thought  and  freedom  in  action. 

Patently,  an  adolescent  boy  of  this  type  is  being  subjected 
to  unusual  emotional  strains  by  virtue  of  his  status.  His 
personality  is  being  cramped  by  circumstances  arising  from 
divorce.  Like  many  others,  he  is  subject  to  a  division  of 
sentiments  and  feelings  towards  his  parents.  When  the 
custody  of  the  child  is  given  over  to  one  parent,  with  the 
privilege  of  communicating  with  the  other,  or  when  part  of 
each  year  is  spent  with  either  parent,  the  child  becomes  a 
victim  of  abnormal  relationships.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
his  educational  difficulties  should  be  complicated  by  the 
mental  conflicts  arising  from  the  parental  attitudes  and  the 
abnormal  home  situation  in  which  maternal  guidance  is 
superseded  by  that  of  the  grandfather. 

At  a  time  when  he  should  be  securing  the  largest  measure 
of  social  contacts  with  companions  of  both  sexes,  he  is  bound 
by  adult  companionships  and  thwarted  by  constant  direction. 
The  independent  thinking  of  a  growing  boy  is  being  frustrat- 
ed by  sharp  emotional  reactions,  vague  desires,  a  sense  of 
inferiority,  and  a  doubt  as  to  his  future.  As  is  most  fre- 
quently the  situation,  divorce  does  its  greatest  damage  to 
the  child.  The  affection  lavished  upon  him  has  been,  in  a 
sense,  compensatory  for  his  loss  of  paternal  guidance  and 
interest.  The  rigidity  in  management  has  been  born  of  lack 
of  understanding,  but  has  been  based  upon  a  conscious  desire 
to  atone  for  the  results  of  divorce.  While  there  may  be 
many  alterations  in  the  home  environment  which  will  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  pressure  brought  upon  him,  his 
natural  and  fullest  development  is  less  likely  to  occur  here 
than  in  a  normal  home. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  brawling  home  has  little 
advantage  compared  with  the  equable  atmosphere  secured  by 
divorce.  Yet,  so  long  as  cruelty  and  animosity  are  not  di- 
rected upon  the  children,  they  are  at  least  free  from  the 
internal  stresses  that  exist  when  divorce  breaks  up  the  home 
and  warps  or  tears  those  intangible  ties  termed  home  in- 
fluences. When  the  custody  of  children  is  awarded  to  the 
father,  his  solution  of  the  problem  consists  in  re-marriage, 
a  governess,  a  housekeeper,  or  a  boarding  school.  Too  fre- 
quently, unless  the  alimony  is  large,  the  divorcing  mother 
and  her  children  take  refuge  with  relatives.  At  times  the 
children  may  be  sent  to  boarding  schools,  or  placed  in  in- 
stitutions, and  thus  lose  also  the  normal  advantages  ot 
maternal  affection. 

The  most  adequate  of  adjustment  of  the  child  problems 
arising  out  of  divorce,  would  appear  to  be  re-marriage,  pro- 
viding a  new  home  and  the  surroundings  which  naturally 
foster  parent-child  relationships.  While  this,  at  times,  may 
further  confuse  the  environing  issues,  it  offers  greater  likeli- 
hood of  protection  to  the  mental  growth  of  children  than  the 
continuation  of  an  abnormal  life  resulting  from  the  divorced 
state. 


Connie 


, 

Connie,  ST/2  years  old,  kept  bad  hours,  had  an  ungov- 
ernable and  explosive  tmper,  used  foul  language,  and  had 
been  before  the  juvenile  court  for  alleged  immorality.  She 
declared  with  a  sophisticated  smile  that  she  wanted  to  be 
bad.  She  visited  the  movies  nightly,  coming  home  at  one 
or  two  A.  M.  Her  companions  included  older  boys. 


Her  I.  Q.  was  83,  while  her  school  record  in  the  3  ' 
grade  was  fair.  Physically,  save  for  her  small  size  (he 
weight  of  43^4  Ibs.  is  the  average  for  6  years),  she  pr< 
sented  no  special  defect  except  a  slight  anemia.  Her  teetf 
incidentally,  were  remarkably  clean  and  free  from  carie? 
probably  as  a  result  of  her  unclean  habit  of  picking  up  an 
sucking  the  pieces  of  lemon  that  she  finds  on  the  street 
There  appeared  to  be  little  physical  basis  for  her  genera 
behavior. 

Her  dull  mentality  had  not  hampered  school  progress 
though  her  conduct  was  far  from  exemplary,  she  was  abl 
to  get  along.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  she  was  con 
ditioned  by  her  intellectual  inadequacy.  In  conversation  shii 
was  pert  and  quick,  showing  self  confidence,  shrewdness 
and  determination.  Her  emotional  life  was  unstable.  Sb/ 
displayed  irritability,  shamelessness,  impulsive  anger,  and  J 
deep  hatred  for  her  mother,  father,  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  order  to  rectify  her  viewpoint  and  adjust  her  matine1 
of  living,  it  was  essential  to  recognize  the  social  situation 
Her  father  was  an  illiterate  consitutional  psychopathic,  \\  it! 
suicidal  trends,  who  had  been  in  an  institution  for  menta 
aberration.  All  his  life  he  had  felt  a  tramp's  restlessnes 
and  had  never  provided  for  his  family,  who  were  more  oi> 
less  constantly  under  the  care  of  a  charitable  organization 
The  highly  excitable  mother  maintained  a  wretched  homi 
and  had  little  control  over  the  four  children.  The  "home" 
contained  her  lodger  paramour. 

Ignorance,  poverty,  squalor,  shiftlessness,  immorality 
constituted  the  social  heritage  which  this  little  girl,  at  tht 
age  of  four,  sought  to  escape  by  running  away  from  home. 
When  she  was  brought  back,  she  began  to  seek  satisfaction 
by  staying  out  till  all  hours  of  the  night  and  by  being 
unruly  when  in  the  house  as  to  make  life  still  more  intoler- 
able for  everyone  there.  With  increased  abuse  and  lack  oi 
affection,  her  hatreds  developed  and  she  began  to  get  a: 
larger  education  on  the  streets. 

Yet  this  child,  anxious  to  be  a  hardened  woman,  responded 
to  friendliness  and  gave  up  her  midnight  prowlings  to 
mother  a  doll  almost  as  large  as  herself.  She  gradually  for- 
sook the  movies  to  give  more  devotion  to  her  child  (the' 
first  doll  she  had  owned),  and  to  get  a  carriage  for  its  com* 
fort.  She  was  transferred  to  an  anemic  class  so  that  she 
might  have  extra  nourishment  during  school  hours.  There 
her  progress  in  effort  and  conduct  strengthened  her  position 
with  an  intelligent  cooperative  teacher;  and  her  school  worlp 
improved. 

Her  behavior  at  home,  too,  grew  somewhat  better,  but 
the  spells  of  temper  continued  to  break  out  and  she  was 
living  under  conditions  that  were  still  hazardous  to  her. 
The  worthless  father,  the  faithless,  irritable  mother,  the 
demoralizing  lodger  were  too  strong  a  combination  to  break. 
by  ordinary  methods.  Efforts  to  oust  the  lodger  were  fruit- 
less and  financial  aid  was  merely  facilitating  continued  im- 
morality under  the  eyes  of  the  children.  It  was  finally  de-  = 
termined  to  send  the  children  to  an  orphanage,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  commit  the  father,  leaving  the  able-bodied  mother- 
to  care  for  herself,  regardless  of  other  entanglements. 

This  adjustment  was,   however,   not   wholly  fair  to   the  • 
girl,  who  was  already  responding  to  an  appeal  to  qualities , 
of  character  of  which  she  had  never  before  been  conscious. . 
Her  tender  feelings  were  being  so  successfully  invoked  that 
it  seemed  unwise  to  place  her  in  an  institution.     There  was  . 
danger  of   her  slipping   back   through   resentment,   and   be- 
coming a   marked   hazard   for   the  other  girl   inmates   who.- 
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ad  not  had  the  vicious  experiences  she  had  witnessed  or 
ested.  So  while  the  three  younger  children  were  placed 
n  an  asylum,  she  was  sent  to  a  private  home  on  a  farm. 
There  she  was  to  have  a  new  chance  in  a  healthful  environ- 
ment, with  solicitious  foster  motherhood,  educational  op- 
sortunities  in  a  rural  school  and  an  exposure  to  the  quiet, 
peaceful  forces  of  farm  life. 

She  is  young  and  her  social  life  has  just  begun.  What 
he  future  holds  for  her  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  in  the 
ace  of  her  inheritances.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  society 
vill  hear  ill  of  her  unless  it  deals  fairly  with  her  and  gives 
icr  ample  opportunity  to  harness  up  her  energies  in  useful 
service.  She  will  not  be  driven  but  she  may  easily  be  led 
»y  seizing  the  little  girl  in  her  and  ignoring  the  mask  of 
•icious  adult  manners  and  habits. 

Connie,  of  all  the  family,  showed  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence by  her  rebellion,  even  though  it  resulted  in  a  type  of 
whavior  which  we  call  antisocial.  With  the  highest  I.  Q. 
among  the  children,  she  combined  strong  initiative,  self-de- 
termination, and  a  vivid  imagination  that  led  to  the  im- 
agination of  her  elders.  She  was  struggling  unaided  with 
a  home  situation  which  trained  social  workers  found  it  im- 
possible to  correct  by  ordinary  social  pressure.  To  have 
sent  her  away  as  incorrigible  would  have  been  a  gross  in- 
justice— a  further  penalty  for  her  reactions  to  circumstances 
wholly  beyond  her  control.  Her  conduct  was  due  to  her 
psychopathic  father  as  directly  as  were  the  family's  poverty 
and  the  mother's  immorality.  A  society  that  exercises  in- 
adequate control  over  dysgenic  marriages  was  responsible 
for  her  existence.  To  combat  the  influence  of  a  dangerous 
heredity,  a  blighting  economic  status  and  a  deleterious  social 
atmosphere,  a  social  attack  on  her  behavior  was  the  essen- 
tial course  to  take. 


Henry 

Henry,  a  bright-faced  boy  of  13^2  years,  had  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder.  He  spoke  in  a  cocksure  bluster.  He  was 
said  to  be  very  ill-tempered,  treated  his  younger  brother 
harshly  and  cruelly,  fought  with  his  mother  and  had  even 
attempted  to  beat  her. 

Physically,  he  is  a  strong,  vigorous  adolescent,  of  average 
size  and  weight,  anxious  for  activity  of  all  sorts.     His  I.  Q. 
and  his  record  in  the  third  term  of  high  school  is 
ilent.     His  ambition  is  to  be  a  forester,  and  he  is  look- 
ing forward  to  earning  his  way  through  college. 

Henry's  father  died  a  few  years  ago  and  he  had  gradually 
come  to  regard  himself  as  the  head  of  the  home.  He  was 
jealous  of  his  mother's  position  and  resented  her  domination. 
He  believed  himself — since  he  had  more  formal  education 
than  his  mother — to  have  a  riper  judgment  than  she  had  for 
deciding  family  questions.  He  had  attempted  to  discipline 
brother  along  the  lines  made  familiar  by  his  own  ex- 
perience with  his  father.  The  brother  resented  this  attempt- 
ed domination  and,  naturally,  appealed  to  the  mother  for 
protection.  Her  remonstrances  irritated  the  boy  and  stirred 
to  revolt  against  her  interference.  She  directed  him  and 
corrected  him  so  often  that  her  attitude  amounted  to  nagging, 
and  Henry  was  blamed  for  everything  that  went  wrong  in 
the  house. 

The  mother  is  obliged  to  support  the  family  through  her 
own  labor,  though  Henry  has  occasionally  earned  a  little 
through  odd  jobs.  The  father  had  not  been  an  American 


citizen,  so  there  is  no  widow's  pension.  The  mother  is 
away  from  home  for  the  entire  day,  and  it  has  become  sadly 
disorganized. 

The  boy's  self-centered   emotions  and   active  mind  have 
been  unchecked  by  masculine  influence.     His  thinking  and 
reasoning  have  been  premised  upon  his  own  superiority — a 
not  unusual  phenomenon  among  adolescents.     As  the  oldest 
child  he  had  been  impressed  with  his  duties  and  obligations 
and  had  sought  to  live  up  to  them  in  harmony  with   his 
views  as  to  the  functions  of  the  head  of  the  house.     L  n- 
fortunately,  his  intellect  had  not  been  active  in  directing  his 
conduct.     The  emotional  waves  of  adolescence  had   swept 
him  on  to  unthinking  action.     He  had  forgotten  the  mother- 
child  relationship  in  focussing  his  thoughts  upon  the  paternal 
authority  he  believes  to  be  his  prerogative.    His  independence 
had  been  overdeveloped  to  the  point  of  excluding  freedom 
of  action  on  the  part  of  any  other  member  of  the  household. 
Nothing  in  the  home  pleased  him,   and  despite  his  efforts, 
violent  as  they  had  sometimes  been,  there  had  been   little 
improvement.     The  boy's  development  had  been  skewed  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
paternal  guidance,  instruction  and  discipline.    The  combina- 
tion   of    poverty,    the   ignorance   and    preoccupation   of   the 
mother,   with   adolescent   ideals  and   ambition   had   brought 
about  a  state  of  mind  that  is  unusually  volcanic. 

The  demoralizing  influences  in  Henry's  life  had  a  cumu- 
lative effect,  until  finally  he  endeavored  to  usurp  all  authority 
by  demonstrating  his  physical  fitness  to  compel  his  widowed 
mother  to  do  his  bidding.  After  two  or  three  unpleasant  ex- 
periences with  her  man-son,  the  mother  realized  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  protection  and  relief  to  preserve  her  status 
in  the  home  and  to  safeguard  the  developing  character  of 
her  rebellious  older  son. 

The  adjustment  for  the  situation  could  not  await  a  re- 
marriage, and  other  conflicts  might  have  resulted  from  this 
course.  Every  effort  was  made  to  enlighten  the  mother  as 
to  the  psychological  elements  entering  into  the  boy's  conduct. 
Her  own  attitude  became  less  critical  and  she  endeavored 
to  win  his  cooperation  by  calling  upon  him  for  more  manly 
service  than  the  mere  running  of  errands.  She  undertook 
a  deliberate  plan  to  establish  a  basis  of  healthful  companion- 
ship for  their  free  time.  She  offered  him  a  large  measure 
of  her  confidence  and  talked  over  family  affairs  with  him, 
not  as  a  child,  but  as  a  fairly  mature  individual.  She 
showed  respect  for  his  opinions  and  in  quiet  discussion 
sought  to  give  him  an  understanding  of  her  trials  and  strug- 
gles to  preserve  the  home  and  to  give  him  the  advantages  of 
a  schooling  that  had  been  denied  her.  The  son  and  mother 
grew  to  understand  and  to  respect  each  other. 

To  supplement  these  efforts  a  man's  advice  was  given  the 
boy  and  the  responsibilities  of  an  eldest  son  towards  his 
mother  were  defined  in  terms  of  public  opinion.  The  boy's 
desire  for  social  esteem  served  as  a  check  upon  his  over- 
weening egoistic  attitude.  He  sought  to  bring  his  conduct 
into  harmony  with  rational  filial  affection  and  duty.  He 
found  real  family  cooperation  a  satisfying  substitute  for  per- 
sonal exploitation.  He  imposed  upon  himself  a  masculine 
discipline  that  was  as  effective  as  any  that  a  father  might 
have  furnished.  He  transformed  the  emotions  of  a  boy, 
who  thought  he  was  a  man,  into  the  feelings  of  a  young 
man  who  desired  to  fill  as  best  he  could  the  place  of  a  father 
in  the  home.  His  conduct  altered,  so  that  his  mother  was 
strengthened  and  spared  by  his  attentiveness  and  devotion, 
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while  his  brother  received  the  sound  advice  and  help  that 
a  father  might  have  offered. 

Here  \vas  a  boy  free  from  physical  handicaps,  of  superior 
mental  ability,  whose  emotional  reactions  were  very  unstable. 
The  causes  which  led  to  his  display  of  aggressive  temper 
were  inherent  in  widowhood  and  its  effects  on  home  life. 
The  day  nurseries,  the  homes  for  half  orphans,  the  public 
schools,  the  playgrounds,  the  settlements,  the  vocational 
subsidies,  the  pensions,  the  relief  societies,  the  churches,  the 
big  brothers  and  big  sisters,  the  truant  officers,  the  juvenile 
courts,  the  reformatories,  all  seek  to  mitigate  or  eliminate 
the  problems  of  widow's  in  their  special  ways.  The  large 
number  of  institutions  and  agencies  that  are  required  attest 
the  variety  of  unfavorable  factors  bound  up  in  the  home 
marred  through  widowhood.  The  patient,  long-suffering, 
willing,  industrious,  and  optimistic  \vido\v  requires  a  greater 
degree  of  tact  and  understanding  in  managing  her  children 
than  does  the  ordinary  mother  who  has  at  least  the  potential 
assistance  of  a  husband,  even  though  he  be  a  weak  father. 
If  child  nurture  be  the  concern  of  the  state,  education,  the 
prevention  of  delinquency,  vocational  guidance  and  direction 
merit  a  larger  degree  of  intelligent  discussion  in  legislative 
halls.  The  laws  for  the  conservation  of  children  are  in- 
adequate, unless  they  are  based  upon  a  full  and  generous 
appreciation  of  the  altered  status  of  the  home  after  the  death 
of  the  father. 


4  Jimmie 
*  jimmie,  red-cheeked  and  blue-eyed,  reticent  in  man- 
ner and  yet  somehow  suggesting  conscious  power,  had  run 
away  from  home.  He  was  said  to  be  lazy  and  untrustworthy 
and  to  be  doing  poor  work  in  school.  More  than  that,  he 
was  accused  of  petty  stealing. 

When  Jimmie  was  13  years  3  months  old,  his  mental  age 
as  disclosed  by  a  psychological  examination  was  n  2/12,  so 
that  his  intelligence  quotient  appeared  to  be  84.  He  was 
reported  at  this  time  to  have  good  judgment  and  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  combined  with  some  emotional  instability. 
Five  months  later,  when  his  chronological  age  was  13  years 
8  months,  his  mental  age  was  observed  to  be  13  1/12  years, 
with  an  I.  Q.  of  96.  After  some  of  his  adjustments  had 
been  made  and  he  had  reached  the  chronological  age  of  15 
years  i  month,  he  revealed  a  mental  age  of  15  4/12  years 
and  an  I.  Q.  of  101.  The  early  suspicion  that  he  was  of 
dull  mentality  was  shown  to  be  false;  in  reality  his  mental 
power  was  average  or  better,  though  its  activity  had  been 
somewhat  inhibited  by  emotional  influences.  The  conditions 
that  gave  rise  to  this  situation  may  be  appreciated  from  his 
social  history. 

His  mother  is  a  woman  of  careless  habits  and  low  moral 
standards.  His  father  had  a  record  of  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness and  petty  larceny.  The  home  they  formed  was  char- 
acterized by  squalor  and  licentiousness.  The  guardianship 
became  so  improper  and  hazardous  that  when  Jimmie  was 
four  years  old,  the  boy  and  his  sister  were  taken  from  it 
and  placed  in  an  institution.  He  remained  in  this  shelter 
for  children  until  he  was  twelve;  then,  the  father  having 
died  of  a  combination  of  tuberculosis  and  alcoholism,  the 
mother  undertook  to  re-establish  a  home  and  took  the  chil- 
dren back.  Just  as  Jimmie  was  beginning  to  make  his  ad- 
justment to  life  with  his  mother,  she  married  an  irresponsible 
man,  many  years  her  junior,  an  irregular  worker  who  showed 


little  interest  in  his  step-children,  except  by  asserting  hi 
dominance  over  them.  The  home  thus  constituted  was  in 
neighborhood  of  marked  social  and  economic  inferiority;  th 
visitors  and  the  children's  associates  were  of  a  low  and  un 
desirable  type.  The  entire  atmosphere,  in  and  out  of  th 
home,  was  fraught  with  temptations  and  demoralizing  in- 
fluences. 

The  boy  had  gotten  into  the  habit  of  stealing  small  articles 
and  defensively  accounting  for  them  as  things  he  had  found 
The  step-father,  finding  his  influence  unavailing,  wanted  tu 
have  the  boy  placed  again  in  an  institution,  but  as  a  coin- 
promise  Jimmie  was  sent  temporarily  to  a  paternal  aunt 
whose  home  was  one  of  comfort  and  high  standards. 

Jimmie  did  not  fit  readily  into  the  new  environment.    H 
seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  work  much  and  apparently  took 
pleasure  in  teasing  his  cousins,  who  were  younger  than  he. 
He  was  a  Catholic  and  his  aunt  a  Protestant ;  the  religiou 
conflict,  combined  with  the  rigid  standards  of  the  home,  led 
to  various  unpleasant  episodes,  as  a  result  of  which  he  was 
soon  sent  back  to  his  own  home. 

The  contrast  between  the  real  home  atmosphere  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  and  the  broils,  discomforts,  and  un 
happiness  of  the  old  environment  conspired  to  make  hin 
still  more  unhappy.  His  reactions  to  his  mother's  home,  and 
particularly  to  his  step-father,  expressed  themselves  in  various 
untoward  ways.  He  began  to  steal  small  quantities  of  wood 
and  coal,  which  he  sold  in  order  to  get  money  to  go  to  the 
movies,  to  buy  candy,  and  to  satisfy  other  adolescent  interests. 
He  made  friends  of  boys  who  were  not  averse  to  theft.  His 
school  work  showed  a  lack  of  interest ;  he  was  often  tardy, 
and  was  considerably  retarded.  His  manner  was  one  of 
hostility  to  the  world,  though  as  a  whole  he  was  quiet  and 
not  pugnacious. 

He  had  been  in  the  4A  grade  until  he  visited  his  aunt; 
there  he  was  thought  to  be  able  to  do  sixth  grade  work. 
When  he  came  home  he  was  placed  in  the  58  grade,  where 
he  showed  more  interest  and  some  evidence  of  ability  to 
perform  the  work  without  difficulty.  But  he  still  manifested 
the  emotional  distress  which  arose  from  the  unsatisfactory 
surroundings,  influences,  and  relationships  of  his  home. 

A  crisis  came  when  his  parents  insisted  upon  his  handing 
over  the  money  which  he   received   from  the  sale  of  stolen]! 
property.     When   he  refused,   his  step-father  told   him   that  • 
he  was  being   reported   to  the   authorities  so   that  he   might 
be  put  away,  and  threatened  that  he  would  be  taken  away* 
at   once  if   he   did   not  get   out   of   the  house.      At   this  all|| 
Jimmie's  emotions  crystallized  into  an  assertion  of  independ- 
ence and  a  determination  to  fight  for  his  rights.     Immediate- 
ly he  ran  away  from  home.     His  goal  was  the  home  in  which 
he  had  already  spent  part  of  his  time,  and  which  had   left 
pleasant  recollections  of  food,  shelter,  and  companionship. 

In  view  of  their  disagreeable  relations  in  the  past,  his 
aunt  was  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  to  accept  responsibility 
for  him  again.  But  she  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
desirable  to  give  the  boy  a  chance  to  redeem  himself  and  to 
benefit  by  constructive  influences  during  his  adolescent  period. 
His  mother  and  step-father  were  not  averse  to  his  staying 
with  her,  in  spite  of  the  religious  differences,  and  felt  some 
satisfaction  at  being  relieved  of  immediate  responsibility  for 
his  welfare.  The  adjustment  proved  satisfactory.  The  boy 
attended  school  regularly  and  was  interested  in  his  work. 
A  psychological  test  taken  after  he  had  been  there  several 
months  (the  third  in  the  series  alreadv  referred  to)  indicated 
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ormal   capacity.     His  good-humor   reasserted   itself   and   a 

Misiderable   degree   of   his  adolescent   irritability   subsided. 

It  took  up  his  household  chores  and  performed  them  regular- 

and  satisfactorily.     His  tendencies  towards  theft  ceased. 

Ic  could  no  longer  be  called  untrustworthy.     He  had  been 

:  in  the  part  he  had  to  play  in  his  original  home,  but 

e  proved  a  successful  juvenile  when  the  drama  of  life  was 

:t  in  his  aunt's  home. 

It  was  natural  that  Jimmie's  re-adjustment  to  a  permanent 
ome  of  high  standards,  sobriety,  thrift,  and  parental  care 
wuld  bring  problems  .of  its  own.  It  was  inevitable  that 
icre  should  be  some  friction  between  his  cousins  and  him- 
rlf.  The  adolescent  boy  is  rarely  a  genial  companion,  day 
Fter  day,  for  children  several  years  younger  than  himself, 
nd  the  outside  child  always  has  a  difficult  position  to  es- 
iblish  and  maintain  in  the  presence  of  several  children  of 
ic  same  family.  Jimmie  soon  began  teasing  his  cousins 
jain  and  was  arrogant  in  his  assumptions  of  superiority. 
Naturally,  the  aunt's  sympathy  went  first  to  her  own  chil- 
rcn,  and  she  began  to  question  whether  her  child-saving 
xperiment  should  be  continued.  She,  too,  was  obliged  to 
lake  adjustments  in  her  point  of  view,  and  was  able  to  do 
o  when  she  had  further  enlightenment  as  to  the  nature  of 
dolescent  traits,  the  means  of  guiding  them,  and  the  ad- 
antages  of  her  continued  guidance  to  her  brother's  child. 

The   experiment    is    still    in    progress,   but   its   success   is 

issured.     In  all  likelihood  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 

nent  of  this  boy  will  result  in  a  stabilizing  of  his  character 

lat  will  be  a  tribute  to  an  aunt's  devotion  and  to  the  in- 

erently  self-respecting  qualities  of  Jimmie  himself. 

Into  the  evolution  of  Jimmie's  character,  there  entered 

le  unfortunate  marriage  which  gave  him  birth,  the  alcohol- 

sm  and  immorality  of  his  parents  and  their  economic  fail- 


ure, his  removal  to  an  institution  because  of  improper 
guardianship,  the  influence  of  eight  years  of  institutional 
discipline,  the  release  from  a  repressive  regime  to  the  free- 
dom of  his  mother's  home,  the  check  to  his  unfolding  char- 
acter through  his  mother's  re-marriage  and  the  entrance  of 
an  idle  and  brutal  step-father  into  the  home,  the  influences 
of  a  disorderly  neighborhood,  and  the  threat  of  being  "put 
away."  These  elements  led  to  his  emotional  and  moral 
deterioration,  reaching  their  culmination  during  the  period 
of  slowly  developing  adolescence  and  greatly  increasing  the 
emotional  instabilities  characteristic  of  that  period. 

Yet  the  accusations  based  upon  his  misdemeanors  were 
unjust.  He  was  not  essentially  a  liar,  a  thief,  or  a  ne'er-do- 
well;  his  true  character  had  been  masked  through  his  re- 
action against  social  assaults.  The  correction  of  his  mis- 
behavior could  not  have  been  secured  by  a  purely  physical 
or  mental  approach.  His  attitudes  and  conduct  were  normal 
symptoms  of  social  maladjustment,  and  the  natural  evolution 
of  his  character  towards  sound  and  effective  living  demanded 
only  the  readjustment  of  his  social  environment. 

It  is  this  type  of  adjustment  which  goes  far  to  indicate 
the  essential  interactions  of  hereditary  and  environmental 
influence.  Jimmie's  character  potentials,  judging  by  the 
character  of  performance  of  his  parents,  were  certainly  full 
of  hazards.  Had  he  lived  uninterruptedly  in  the  unfortunate 
environment  from  which  he  was  removed  to  a  child<aring 
institution,  eight  years  of  subjection  to  environing  forces 
would  have  tended  constantly  to  weaken  his  physical  and 
moral  fibre.  Institutional  life  helped  to  save  him  from  the 
dangerous  influence  of  that  environment  upon  the  qualities 
he  may  have  inherited.  His  recurrent  tendencies  to  un- 
favorable conduct,  when  he  was  (Continued  on  page  486) 
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By  WILLIAM  E.  BROOKS 


"Fair  spoil  I  thought  Him  as  I  reached  the  well, 

Upstanding,  tall,  and  vigorous  of  tread; 

Wanderers  like  Him  had  often  found  me  there, 

And   spent   their  desert  gold   with   reckless  hand 

In  wild  delight.     His  burnous  veiled  His  face, 

I  could  not  see  His  eyes  as  I  came  in, 

But  after  the  ancient  fashion  of  my  trade 

I  smiled  and  dropped  a  corner  of  my  veil. 

Ah.   He  would  think  me  fair,  like  a  garden  fair, 

My  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  doves,  a  scarlet  thread 

My  lips  that  waited  for  His  first  hot  kiss: 

And  then.  ...     I  saw  His  face!     No  man  like  that 

Had  ever  crossed  my  path.     His  words  were  filled 

With  courtesy  and  ancient  kindly  grace, 

A?  though  He  thought  of  His  mother  seeing  me. 

I  gave  Him  drink  to  slake  the  hot  day's  thirst. 

Then  something  happened  I  cannot  understand. 


For  He  talked  of  living  water  from  strange  wells 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  God;    and  as  He  talked 

I  knew  a  thirst  like  none  I  had  known  before, 

But  not  for  the  old  delight  that  filled  my  days. 

Strange  how  the  scarlet  paled  beneath  His  eyes, 

How  gay  things  withered  to  a  scorned  contempt! 

And  hours  I  thought  so  fair  came  trooping  back, 

Like  grinning  goblins  in  a  ghostly  night, 

Pointing  their  horrid  fingers,  crying  shame. 

I  felt  soul-stripped  and  naked  in  His  sight, 

A   leprous  thing  His  hands  could  never  touch — 

And  yet  His  eyes  were  tender  as  He  spoke. 

I  go  to  tell  the  town  that  knows  me  well. 

(Strange  herald  I,  to  go  before  His  face) 

The  sun  burns  hot  .  .  .  my  head  reels  ...  is  it  the  sun  1 

I  hope  He  stays  here  yet  another  day, 

For  if  He  does  perhaps  I  shall  find  peace.  .  .  . 


Peace!  .  .  .  and  two  hours  ago  I  thought  Him  spoil!' 


EDITORIALS 


ALMOST  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  pub- 
lished the  treatise  on  diseases  of  children  which 
established  him  as  the  recognized  authority  in  that 
field.  Soon  afterward,  he  brought  out  his  lay 
companion  volume  on  the  upbringing  of  babies.  While  those 
first  babies  reared  according  to  its  tenets  have  been  grooving 
to  maturity,  a  whole  school  of  American  pediatrics  has 
been  built  up  on  scientific  study  and  experience.  A  quarter 
century  ago,  as  Dr.  Holt  himself  reminded  the  American 
Pediatric  Society  in  his  presidential  address  last  spring,  there 
were  not  half  a  dozen  children's  specialists  in  the  country. 
No  medical  school  had  a  department  of  pediatrics,  no  labor- 
atory stood  ready  to  investigate  pediatric  problems,  except 
diphtheria.  There  were  no  milk  stations,  no  baby  health 
stations,  no  state  or  municipal  departments  of  child  hygiene, 
no  public  health  nurses.  Through  the  whole  of  the  gigantic 
exploration  and  conquest — first  of  the  problems  of  disease 
in  children,  and  increasingly,  in  the  field  of  prevention  and 
the  constructive  building  of  rosy-cheeked  health,  Dr.  Holt 
has  led  the  growing  forces,  as  scientist,  practitioner,  citizen, 
and  educator;  most  recently  through  the  American  Child 
Health  Association.  His  original  published  studies  have  been 
revised,  amplified,  even  reversed,  as  new  scientific  study 
has  substantiated  or  disproved  earlier  views.  The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Children  has  gone  through  no  less  than 
twelve  revised  editions  in  twenty-five  years ;  it  has  appeared 
in  a  Spanish  edition  circulated  widely  in  South  America,  in 
French  and  German  editions  in  Europe.  Last  year,  at  sixty- 
eight,  Dr.  Holt  published  an  appraisal  of  the  recent  scientific 
studies  of  nutrition,  and  his  death,  two  weeks  ago,  found 
him  in  China,  where  he  went  by  appointment  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  as  visiting  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Holt's  career  summarizes  to  an  amazing  degree  that 
nice  balance  of  open-minded  research,  professional  execution, 
and  social  aims,  which  has  made  the  American  effort  to 
promote  child  health  an  outstanding  and  growing  achieve- 
ment. No  expression  of  indebtedness  to  him,  its  acknowl- 
edged dean,  could  go  deeper  than  the  continued  regard  for 
these  many-sided  ideals  which  his  own  life  so  successfully 
exemplified. 


"T'XISTURBING  word  comes  from  Washington  that  the 
t^J  chances  for  federal  action  based  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  are 
narrowing.  Congressmen  are  preoccupied  with  tax  pro- 
posals, with  the  soldiers'  bonus,  with  patronage,  with  the 
coming  presidential  election.  Most  important  of  all,  public 
interest  in  coal  has  for  the  moment  gone  to  sleep.  Coal 
prices  continue  to  rise,  but  there  is  no  coal  shortage ;  a 
nation-wide  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  is  likely  to 
break  in  April,  but  April  is  still  some  months  off.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  public  was  vitally  interested  in  having 
some  of  the  grosser  evils  of  the  coal  trade,  and  especially 
of  the  domestic  fuel  situation  remedied,  Congress  appropriat- 
ed $600,000  to  lay  the  foundations  for  legislation.  Cer- 


tainly  a   million   additional    dollars   were   spent    by   miner 
operators    and    private    agencies    that    cooperated    with    th 
Commission  in  its  work.     The  Commission  delivered  wha 
is   generally    recognized    as    the    most    complete    social    and 
economic  audit  of  an  entire  industry  that  has  yet  been  mad« 
in  America. 

But  already  dust  may  be  said  to  be  accumulating  upon  tr 
Commission's   reports   before   they   have   even   been    printe 
and  bound.     There  are  men  in  Congress  and  in  the  federa 
departments  who  are   anxious  to  convert  the  work  of   th 
Coal    Commission    into    practical    legislation ;   but    they 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  Commission  held  no  public 
hearings ;  and  failed   to  put   its  findings  out  in   such   form 
as  to  make  them  available  to  interested  laymen.     The  big 
budgets    of    multigraphed    data    which    it    distiibuted    to    a] 
limited    list,    staggered   the   attention   of    the   student.     Yeti 
while  the   Commission  failed   to  match  staff  research   with] 
educational  work,  and  while  we  may  cudgel  Congressional 
indifference,   if  next  spring   and   next  winter   the  old   evilsl 
descend  upon  coal  consumers  again,  the  public  will  have  its! 
own  lethargy  principally  to  blame. 

There  is  a  lot  of  latent  concern  around  the  country,  but 
it  is  as  yet  unorganized.     Those  who  are  interested  in  build-j 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  Commission  should  make  their  inter-J 
est  known  at  the  White  House  and  to  Senator  William  E. 
Borah,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  bill  creating  the 
Commission,  and  to  other  members  of  Congress  upon  whose 
aggressive  interest  in  the  coal  problem  hope  for  federal  action! 
during  this  session  hangs. 


ADAM,  naming  the  animals,  had  no  precedents  to  guide 
him,  and  his  roving  fancy  was  sometimes  eccentric. 
There  was  no  good  reason,  however,  why  the  Personnel 
Classification  Board  of  the  federal  government  should  have 
attacked  its  job  in  the  same  spirit  of  naivete.  When  the 
status  of  graduate  nurses  was  in  question,  for  example,  there 
were  sound  precedents  for  considering  them  as  professional 
workers — the  United  States  Census,  the  immigration  laws.l 
the  law  which  gives  army  and  navy  nurses  the  rank  of 
officers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  concensus  of  opinion  among 
medical  and  health  workers  generally,  or  the  fresh  emphasis 
on  the  professional  training  of  nurses  which  has  been  given 
by  the  establishment  of  independent  university  schools  at 
Yale  and  Western  Reserve  Universities. 

Yet  all  the  5,000  nurses  in  departmental  service  in  Wash- 
ington, including  the  superintendents  of  nurses  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  are  res- 
ponsible for  recruiting  and  directing  staffs  which  include 
more  than  a  thousand  registered  nurses,  have  been  classified 
as  "sub-professional,"  with  the  single  exception  of  the  chief 
nurse  in  the  Children's  Bureau  who  is  "clerical,  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal."  Nurses  in  the  field  are  placed  in  a  non- 
professional  group  called  the  "nursing  and  attending  group," 
which  includes  orderlies  and  attendants  as  well  as  nurses 
and  can  therefore  be  reckoned  neither  professional  nor  sub- 
professional. 
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I  Like  the  blunders  of  the  Board  in  the  case  of  the  Chil- 

en's  Bureau  and  the  civil  service  generally  (see  The  Sur- 

for  January  I  and  January  15,  1924)  the  issue  is  one  of 

[inciple  as  \vell  as  of   terminology  and  reacts  directly  on 

vice.     What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  such  ratings,  if 

ey   are   allowed    to   stand,   on   the    progressive    raising   of 

idards  of  training  in  the  nursing  profession?     Or,  more 

rowly,   on   the   ability   of   the  federal   sen-ice   to   attract 

ell-trained    and    competent    nurses? 


IVILIZATION,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  the  meas- 
ure of  man's  success  in  •  overcoming  not  only  tne 
tacles  with  which  nature  has  surrounded  him,  but  also 
ugly  products  and  by-products  of  his  own  passage  from 
nomadic  life  of  the  forests,  plains  and  deserts  to  the 
tricately  organized  beehives  of  modern  industry.  To  an 
icreasingly  greater  extent  people  have  lost  the  possibility 
attaining  space,  sunshine,  and  quiet ;  of  controlling  their 
wn  food  and  water  supplies ;  of  choosing  their  own  neigh- 
ors,  or  the  kind  and  conditions  of  their  labor.  But  in 
le  constant  race  between  noise,  dirt  and  the  crowded  con- 
ision  of  the  city,  and  an  orderly  science  which  can  dissect 
nt  the  dangerous  elements  of  urban  conditions  and  counter- 
:t  them,  science  seems  to  be  winning.  While  the  news- 
ipers  still  are  full  of  stories  of  the  inhuman  conditions  of 
ousing  in  the  city.  New  York  announces  that  the  crude 
eathrate  for  1923  was  11.72  per  thousand  of  population, 
ic  lowest  in  the  city's  history.  Had  it  continued  at  the 
ite  of  20.26  which  prevailed  when  the  Greater  City  was 
reated  twenty-five  years  ago,  50,000  more  persons  would 
ave  died  in  New  York  last  year. 

More   exact   as   a  figure   of   comparison,   since   it   is   not 
ependent  upon  the  age  composition  of  the  whole  popula- 
>n,    is   the   infant    deathrate,    which    tells   the   number   of 
abies  under  one  year  of  age  who  die  in  a  given  year  per 
lousand  of   those   liveborn   that  same  year.     In    1923,    in 
cw  York,   this   was  66.     In    1898   it  was  205,  or  more 
three  times  as  many.     The  infant  deathrate  is  a  reli- 
,ble    index    to    the    wellbeing    of    the    whole    community. 
;pite    the    early    pessimistic    predictions,    babies    are    not 
Tried  through  their  first  year  only  to  increase  the  figures 
f  other  groups  by  a  later  untimely  end.     That  New  York 
as  been  able  to  outdistance  most  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
any   rural   districts   in   spite   of   her  obvious  handicaps  in 
-ing,    congestion,    isolation    from   her    food    supply,    and 
the  buiden   of  hundreds   of   thousands  of  new   immigrants 
from  this  country  or  abroad  who  must  re-adjust  themselves 
to  changed  ways  of  working  and  living,  proves  a  tremendous 
conservation   of   human  energy  and   happiness.     With  con- 
tinued effort  even  this  huge  unwieldy  metropolis  may  aim 
at  the  inspiring  goals  set  by  some  of  the  younger  cities  of 
the    middle-west    and    the    Pacific   coast — Minneapolis    and 
.Duluth.    with    infant  deathrates  of   52   and    51  ;   Portland, 
with  50;  Seattle,  with  47,  and  Tacoma  with  41  ! 


THE  Iron  Age  in  its  annual  review  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
calls  the  decision  of  the  leaders  of  the  steel  industry  "to 
abolish  the   1 2-hour  day  as  urged  by   President   Harding," 
the  "outstanding  event"  of   1923  so  far  a?  the  relations  of 
employers  and  employes  in  that  industry  are  concerned. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  former  editor  of  the  Iron  Age.  a  man 
of  international  standing  as  an  expert  but  whose  bent  was 
largely  along  technical  and  commercial  lines,  was  asked 


by  the  editor  of  The  Survey  what  his  trade  journal  had 
published  with  reference  to  safety  of  life  and  limb.  His 
answer  was  "Nothing."  His  answer  registered  the  pre- 
occupation of  engineers  and  managers  in  the  steel  trade  with 
their  main  business  of  production.  With  notable  exceptions, 
they  did  not  conceive  of  themselves  as  concerned  with  what 
John  A.  Fitch  (whose  business  it  became  to  dislodge  their 
inertia)  called  the  human  side  of  large  outputs. 

In  the  succeeding  fifteen  years  they  have  become  increas- 
ingly alive  to  the  wastes  (and  values)  in  slag  piles,  ore  dust- 
clouds  and  the  squandered  by-products  of  coke.  Their 
awakening  to  social  conservation  has  been  even  more  strik- 
ing. The  rise  of  safety  engineering  and  the  spread  of  work- 
men's compensation,  in  which  the  steel  industry  (once  under 
way)  has  been  a  leader,  has  been  a  measure  of  this  new 
concern  for  grueling  wastes  of  life  and  limb.  Their  belated 
capitulation  this  last  year  to  common  sense  and  lay  criticism 
in  the  matter  of  the  12-hour  day  in  the  continuous  processes, 
has  broadened  out  that  concern  to  envisage  wastes  in  fatigue 
and  in  stunted  family  and  community  life.  In  this  winning 
fight,  such  steel  men  as  Dickson  and  Hook,  such  engineers 
as  Hoover  and  Cooke,  have  thrown  their  weight  cummulat- 
ing  with  the  forces  of  public  opinion  as  exemplified  by  the 
Cabot  Fund,  the  Inter-Church  World  Report,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  National  Engineering  Council. 
The  present  editors  of  the  Iron  Age  have  themselves  con- 
sistently advanced  a  contractive  consideration  of  the  three- 
shift  system  and  this  annual  review  number,  as  big  as  a 
New  York  telephone  directory  or  a  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue, 
is  itself  a  register  of  the  change. 

As  a  leading  feature  it  presents  reports  gathered  from 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and 
Philadelphia  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  long  day  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  continuous  processes  since  last  August. 
The  results  are  summarized  in  these  words: 

....  the  U.  S'.  Steel  Corporation  and  a  number  of  the 
independents  have  virtually  completed  the  change  from  the  12- 
hour  shift  to  the  shorter  hours.  The  estimate  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  is  that  all  of  the  employes  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  70  per  cent  of  the  independent  plants  are  now  working 
less  than  12  hours  while  at  Chicago  and  some  other  centers 
the  change  has  been  carried  out  with  admirable  zeal  to  an  even 
greater  extent. 

There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  resistance  to  the 
change  on  the  part  of  some  independent  companies,  notably 
in  the  Philadelphia  district.  Leadership  in  the  steel  industry 
is  confronted  not  only  with  the  challenge  to  make  the  change 
universal  and  to  make  it  permanent,  but  with  other  sec- 
ondary problems,,  such  as  clearing  away  much  crude  back 
muscle  work  which  the  long  day  has  tended  to  perpetuate, 
reckoning  with  the  influx  of  Negro  labor  (not  due  to  this 
change  but  accentuated  by  it),  providing  further  housing 
accommodations  in  the  mill  districts,  and  recognizing  leisure 
time  needs  as  never  before.  The  test  of  the  three  shift  system 
— whether  the  smaller  plants  will  be  swept  into  the  reform, 
or  some  of  the  big  concerns  will  slump  back — will  come, 
it  is  generally  conceded,  when  business  resumes  its  normal 
stride,  and  the  demand  for  production  is  heavy.  Judge  Gary- 
is  quoted  as  saying  confidently.  "I  believe  we  can  maintain 
the  new  svstem." 


ONE  after  another  the  objections  that  were  offered  to 
the  change  as  recently  as  the  report  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  last  May,  are  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat  by  the  practical  reports  from  the  field  a<  pub- 
lished by  the  Iron  Age.  One  of  these  objections  was  that 
the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  It  is  (Continued  on  page  492) 


Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.   Ha\ 


The  Group  and  the  Community 


MEMBERSHIP  in  a  group  is  the  most  primitive, 
the  most  real  and  the  most  pleasurable  of  human 
experiences:  without   it   human   living  would   be 
impossible;    denied    it,     the    human    being    dis- 
integrates, or  dies.     "He  who,  except  by  accident,  is  not  a 
member  of  some  group,"  said  Aristotle,  "is  either   a  brute 
or  a  god."    We  become  human  by  growing  up  in  the  nurtur- 
ing intimacies  of  the  human  group! 

None  the  less,  membership  in  but  a  single  group  is,  in  a 
different  way,  almost  a  complete  barrier  to  the  realization 
of  human  quality.  No  particular  group  has  ever  been,  or 
is,  completely  human — the  summation  of  all  human  ex- 
cellencies. Each  such  group  is  always  the  possessor  of  some 
more  or  less  important  fragment  of  human  value,  and  it  is 
usually  contemptuous  of,  or  it  denies  or  ignores  all  other 
human  values.  Hence,  members  of  any  single  group  develop 
unbalanced  personalities,  leaning  in  the  direction  favored 
by  the  group,  contemptuous  of  or  ignorant  about  all  other 
possible  ranges  of  personal  development.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  function  of  the  group  in  the  modern  world :  it  nurtures 
a  single  aspect  of  the  member's  personality,  repressing  or 
suppressing  all  other  aspects  and  making  him  a  "good  mem- 
ber." The  group  attempts  to  "control"  its  members:  in 
extreme  cases  it  does  completely  dominate  them ;  and  when 
its  control  is  too  greatly  resisted,  it  expels  the  member. 

IN  more  primitive  times,  the  group  was  much  more  in- 
clusive. Living  had  not  been  specialized :  the  racial 
group,  or  the  clan,  was  rich  in  humanizing  opportunities. 
That  is  to  say,  the  primitive  group  was  of  the  nature  of  an 
un-specialized  community. 

In  our  older  rural  and  village  neighborhoods,  the  "whole 
community"  was  rather  more  imposing  than  was  any 
particular  fraction  or  group  within  the  community:  hence, 
those  old  neighborhoods  produced  generally  well-ballanced 
personalities,  though  the  lack  of  many  humanistic  elements 
seems  obvious  now.  Specialization,  in  our  present  highly- 
prized  form,  was  almost  unknown.  An  occasional  "school- 
man," like  Ichabod  Crane,  was  regarded  by  his  local  Sleepy 
Hollow  as  an  amusing  variant.  For  most  people,  school, 
church,  "business"  and  even  politics  were  fractional  inter- 
ests,— mere  means  to  the  "real  business  of  living," — to-wit, — 
the  development  of  "good  citizens"  and  the  "salvation  of 
souls." 

Such  community-groups  are  almost  unknown,  today,  as 
are  also  those  older  meanings  of  the  two  words  "citizen" 
and  "soul.".  These  words  connote  a  certain  integrity,  a 
wholeness,  that  has  largely  disappeared.  For  a  century  we 
have  been  moving  toward  the  so-called  "city,"  an  over- 
whelming aggregation  of  individuals — with  its  inescapable 
fragmentation  of  the  old  neighborhood,  the  "titizen"  and 
the  "soul."  For  the  piling  up  of  the  mass  has  come  about 
at  the  expense  of  those  community  conditions  which  once 
produced  the  "citizen"  with  a  "soul."  Instead  of  "citizens," 
we  now  have  "business  men"  and  "workers";  and  instead  of 
"souls"  we  now  have  "sensations." 


OR,  if  we  still  have  some  fragments  of  soul  left,  we  fin* 
nourishment  therefor,  not  in  "the  city,"  as  a  uholJi 
as  men  once  nourished  their  souls  in  th«  community  or  thf 
community-group — but  in  some  remnant  of  the  old  con 
munity  life  that  still  survives  as  a  more  or  less  primitiw 
sort  of  group.  "The  city"  is  an  abstraction,  and  abstraction 
do  not  nourish  the  soul.  But  "the  city"  is  not  all:  few 
people  within  the  limits  of  "the  city"  ever  see  it.  They  sefl 
they  know,  they  experience,  they  live  in  some  group  that 
still  binds  them  back  to  the  soul  of  the  race. 

The   populations  of   "the  city"   are   woven    through   and 
through  with  such  groups,  of  all  sizes,  with  interests  ranging 
from  the  primitive   and   fundamental  to  the  accidental   ana 
bizarre.    Each  such  group  has  grown  up  about,  or  has  seized 
upon,  some  more  or  less  important  fragment  of  human  inteit 
est  or  value,  emphasizing  it,  protecting  it  from  contaminaj 
tion,  pleading  its  cause  before  the  world.     In  a  sense,  then! 
fore,   the  old  neighborhood-community   is   all   here,   in    "the I 
city" — but  in  bits  and   fragments,  unbalanced,  exaggerate^! 
nowhere  complete:  all  the  "elements  of  citizenship"  may  bli 
found,    but    the    citizen    has    vanished ;    fragments    of    "thli 
spiritual  life"  abound,  but  "the  soul,"  exiled  from  sciencfll 
seems  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  the  city. 

"The   city"    is    not   a   concrete    human    reality   in    which 
people  can   live:   it  is  too   abstract,   too  bleak.     Retreating] 
from  this  bleakness,  we  find  our  real  lives  in  more  or  lefl 
congenial  groups,  until   for  most  of  us  "the  city"  become* 
a  meaningless  phrase.     But  our  groups  are  not  "humanity"- 
they  are  mere  fragments  of  humanity.     If  we  would  become  i 
completely  human,  we  must  join  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
groups  to  find  primitive  nurture  for  every  root  and  fibre  of  J 
our  beings.     Each  such  group  will   claim   as   much   of   our  ] 
energy  as  we  will  permit.     Such  membership  is  our  closesW 
approach  to  the  primitive  human  realities,  today:  it  human*! 
izes  us — within  limits.     But  while  humanizing  us  in  parta 
it  tends  to  deform  us  as  a  whole.    The  "worker,"  the  "capi* 
talist"   are  both   intensely  human   within   their  groups,   but 
strangely  blind  to  much  that  lies  outside.     We  cannot  be- 
come wholly  human  without  membership  in  groups ;  b.;t  as 
groups  go  today,  we  must  live  in  many  groups  if  we  are  to  , 
"make  the  round  of  humanity"  and  become  human. 

r 

RELIGION  ought  to  be  interested  in  helping  us  to  findw 
out   the   ranges   of   group-life    that    we    need    for   the 
nourishment  of  our  souls;  education  ought  to  be  interested' 
in  helping  us  to  find  our  ways  into  those  ranges,  in  order  that, 
humanizing  ourselves  by  these  memberships,   we  may  come 
at  last  to  "the  city,"  and  either  transform  its  bleakness  into 
human  warmth,  or  if  that  be  impossible,  be  wise  enough  to 
plan  what  step  to  take  next  in  order  to  bring  back  to  earth 
something  that  can  properly  be  called   community. 

But  accident  now  largely  determines  the  extent  and  range 
of  group  memberships  available  to  most  of  us,  or  into  which 
we  stumble.  As  long  as  this  is  so,  whether  we  shall  turn 
out  well-rounded  human  beings  or  more  or  less  deformed 
personalities  will  remain  "on  the  lap  of  the  gods"! 
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Our  Social  Institutions 

A  Course  for  High  Schools 


Questions  on 
Current  Issues 


X.  The  Criminal 

Primitive  groups  always  assumed  that  conformity  to 
custom  was  virtue,  and  transgression  of  custom,  no  matter 
what  the  intent,  was  of  the  nature  of  crime.  Custom  forbade 
certain  things  and  commanded  others ;  what  those  things 
were  uid  not  enter  into  the  matter:  custom  made  all  things 
right  or  wrong,  thus  saving  the  individual  member  of  the 
group  all  the  distress  of  having  to  make  up  his  mind  for 
himself.  His  conscience  felt  "right"  when  he  had  obeyed 
the  custom ;  it  "hurt"  when  he  had  been  disobedient.  Of 
course,  customs  changed  from  group  to  group.  Hence, 
right"  or  "wrong"  changed  from  group  to  group:  what 
was  a  virtue  in  one  group  might  be  a  crime  in  another. 
Hence,  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  two  such  groups  found 
it  necessary  to  unite,  "right"  and  "wrong"  had  a  rather  hard 
time  of  it.  What  was  likely  to  be  the  outcome? 

IWho  Is  the  Criminal? 
•  What  is  the  definition  of  "a  crime"?  Is  "breaking  the  law" 
always  a  crime?  1$  that  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  crime?  Does 
the  making  of  new  laws  create  new  crimes?  Does  the  repeal  of 
old  laws  repeal  old  crimes?  What  is  an  "unwritten  law"?  Does 
breaking  an  "unwritten  law"  constitute  a  crime? 

If  the  law-breaker  does  not  know  he  is  breaking  the  law,  is  he 
still  a  criminal?  What  is  meant  by  the  maxim:  ''Ignorance  of  the 
law  excuses  no  one"?  Can  an  innocent  man  be  a  criminal?  Can 
a  child  be  a  criminal?  Can  a  mentally  defective  person  be  a 
criminal?  Can  an  insane  man  be  a  criminal?  If  a  boy  throws 
a  stone,  is  he  a  criminal  ?  If  the  stone  breaks  a  window,  is  he  a 
criminal?  Whether  he  intended  to  break  it  or  not?  Is  careless- 
ness criminal?  Doe*  it  ever  become  criminal? 

2  The  Purposes  of  Punishment 
•  Should  the  criminal  be  punished?  How  can  that  be  done? 
Primitive  groups  frequently  punished  guilty  members  by  expelling 
them  from  the  group:  was  that  a  light  or  a  severe  punishment? 
Do  modern  groups  ever  do  anything  similar?  What  is  an  "out- 
law"? Is  revenge  a  proper  motive  for  inflicting  punishment? 
What  effect  does  this  motive  have  upon  the  one  showing  it?  If 
the  punishment  secures  repentance,  has  it  been  justified?  Should 
it  seek  to  secure  reformation  of  the  criminal?  Have  punishments 
usually  been  successful  in  this  direction?  Should  the  criminal  make 
reparation?  Can  punishment  secure  this  result?  In  what  ways 
do  criminals  differ  from  "honest  folks"?  Does  punishment  ever 
transform  a  criminal  into  an  "honest  man"?  Are  all  who  have 
been  punished  members  of  the  "criminal  classes"? 

3  What  is  Vice? 
•  How  does  a  vice  differ  from  a  crime  ?  Should  a  vicious 
person  be  punished  by  society?  How  does  society  deal  with  vice 
and  with  vicious  persons?  Does  ignoring  them  solve  the  problem? 
Should  a  person  addicted  to  vice  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
community?  Can  a  vice  ever  become  a  crime?  What  are  the 
effects  of  vice  upon  the  personality?  Are  vices  necessary  ?  Must 
every  one  have  vices  ?  How  is  a  vice  developed  ?  How  can  it  be 
cured?  What  are  some  of  the  laws  of  habit  which  apply  to  the 
development  and  cure  of  vices?  Can  a  good  life  be  constructed, 
even  against  the  opposition  of  vicious  desires  and  tendencies?  Is 
it  true  that  if  one  is  once  vicious  or  criminal  there  is  no  further 
chance  for  him?  James  wrote:  "As  one  becomes  a  drunkard  by 
>o  many  separate  drinks,  so  one  becomes  a  good  man  or  an  expert 
in  any  line  by  so  many  separate  acts  and  hours  of  work?"  Does 
this  seem  to  be  true? 
Reference*: 
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Children 

Haeckel  has  somewhere  said:  "Humanity  is  neither  truly 
just  nor  truly  merciful,  but  it  makes  up  for  these  deficiencies 
by  being  extraordinarily  sentimental."  This  seems  to  sum 
up  the  case  as  to  the  world's  dealings  with  its  chilihen.  In 
general,  we  can  say  that  human  beings,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  are  unjust  and  unmerciful  to  children;  but 
that  they  have  developed  extraordinary  capacity  to  soften 
these  attitudes  at  need  and  to  dim  the  memories  of  old 
mistakes  by  keeping  on  tap  at  all  times  whole  oceans  of 
sentimentality.  Understanding  of  childhood  lies  somewhere 
between  these  extremes  of  injustice  and  sentimentality,  per- 
haps. The  problem  is  the  same  everywhere :  in  New  York 
City,  among  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  far 
reaches  of  Russia's  "gorgeous  plains." 

I  Children' of  Southern  Negioes 
•  What  right  have  the  children  or  the  grandchildren  of  slaves 
to  a  share  in  the  culture  of  humanity?  Have  they  a  right,  if  they 
can  take  on  this  culture?  But,  can  they  take  it  on?  What  do  the 
"scientists"  say  about  this?  Do  Negro  children  ever  really  learn 
anything?  Have  the  schools  for  Negroes  really  accomplished  any- 
thing? If  a  single  Negro  child  learns  anything  important,  what 
does  that  prove  about  Negro  children  in  general?  If  a  single 
Negro  child  commits  some  "criminal"  or  "immoral"  act,  what  does 
that  prove  about  Negroes  in  general?  Are  these  questions  of  any 
importance  to  "America"? 

2  Children  of  Ru  ssia 
•  Can  the  children  of  Russian  parents  learn  to  read  and  write? 
Do  they  want  to  learn?  Should  they  be  helped  to  secure  learning? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  Will  the 
Russians  ever  be  again  admitted  to  fellowship  with  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Was  Russia  always  a  "bad"  nation?  When  did  she 
become  bad?  Did  the  children  become  "bad"  at  the  same  time? 
The  children  who  have  been  born  since  then,  too?  Have  the  Rus- 
sian children  any  "right"  to  an  education?  What  gives  any  child 
the  "right"  to  an  education?  In  what  ways  are  the  Russian 
children  more  immoral  or  more  unworthy  than  are  American  or 
English  or  French  childreB? 

3  Children  in  New  York  City 
•  What  chance  has  a  New  York  City  child  of  growing  up  to 
be  healthy?  The  child  of  any  other  city?  What  percentage  of  city 
children  have  adequate  play  spaces?  How  does  the  city  protect 
its  children  against  the  immoralities  of  the  older  men  and  women? 
How  does  the  city  protect  the  minds  of  its  children  from  the 
accumulated  filth  of  the  generations?  How  does  the  city  provide 
for  the  proper  vocational  education  of  its  children?  Has  a  city 
child  any  rights  on  the  streets? 

Is  "bad  behavior"  evidence  of  depravity?  What  factors  enter 
into  behavior?  Into  the  training  of  children?  Are  children  "free" 
to  be  good  or  bad  as  they  may  prefer?  Why  should  any  child 
prefer  to  be  bad?  Did  any  child  ever  prefer  to  be  bad?  What 
would  that  mean,  psychologically?  What  training  would  be  in- 
volved in  becoming  a  "behavior  expert"?  Is  there  any  demand 
in  your  community  for  "behavior  experts"?  What  has  your  com- 
munity been  doing  for  such  experts  in  the  past?  Who  are  your 
present  "behavior  experts"? 
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wonder  they  love  personal 
adornments.  Color  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  their  lives. 
Here  we  have  the  bright  birds, 
Kentucky  cardinals,  blue 
birds,  nonpareils;  here  we  see 
acres  of  bright  colored  blos- 
soms in  the  fields  for  a  longer  season  than  in  the  colder 
North ;  even  the  cotton  crop  means  a  flower  garden,  for  the 
wonderful  yellow  blossoms  turn  a  rose  pink  and  then  a 
pomegranate  red,  as  the  days  pass.  Often  one  sees  all  these 
colors  and  the  matured  snowy  cotton  on  one  plant. 

When  spring  comes  to  the  Islands,  it  fairly  shouts.  The 
new  greens  of  the  oaks,  the  yellow  jessamine,  the  little  front 
yards  with  their  daffodils,  and  later  the  oleanders  and  the 
crepe  myrtles,  all  this  must  affect  the  young  race  and  it  does. 
Flowers  appear  in  the  boys'  buttonholes  and  in  the  girls' 
hair,  and  I  think  Dame  Nature  is  the  one  who  has  given 
the  Negroes  their  love  of  color  so  often  criticized  by  us  of  a 
colder  race.  If  this  innate  love  for  color  and  ornament 
were  developed,  not  as  we  Westerners  feel  it,  but  as  they 
as  an  Eastern  people  feel  it,  America  might  be  made  richer. 

The  passing  of  the  bandanna  has  been  a  distinct  loss,  I 
think,  in  our  rural  life.  The  women  used  always  to  wear 
this  bright-colored  head-dress  wound  close  to  show  the 
shape  of  the  head.  When  we  reached  the  Islands  nineteen 
years  ago,  bandannas  had  begun  to  go,  the  black  and  white 
head-cloths  had  taken  their  place,  and  hats  had  found  a 
place  on  top  of  the  head-cloths.  Now  only  occasionally 
does  one  see  the  bright-colored  bandanna  of  the  old  days 
and  in  its  passing  we  have  lost  an  eastern  touch  in  our 
western  world  that  might  well  have  been  encouraged. 

Speaking  of  bandannas,  one  naturally  thinks  of  hair. 
While  all  the  white  races  are  longing  for  curls  and  hundreds 
are  willing  to  sit  under  the  hands  of  the  hairdressers  for  a 
"permanent  wave,"  the  Negro  newspapers  give  hundreds  of 
advertisements  of  "hair  straighteners"  and  "lengtheners," 
and  many  of  the  young  race  are  achieving  straight,  glossy 
hair  that  can  be  arranged  most  effectively  in  this  day  of 
bobbed  hair  among  the  whites.  Meanwhile  the  teachers  as 
well  as  the  older  girls  are  waging  a  continual  war  on  the 
strings  that  are  sometimes  used  in  braiding  the  hair  of  the 
little  tots,  a  custom  used  in  the  old  days,  some  mothers 
have  told  me,  to  help  to  make  the  hair  grow,  and  also  to 
save  time,  for  alas!  the  braids  could  "stay  in"  indefinitely. 
The  young  Negro  women  teachers  are  a  continual  object 
lesson  to  the  Island  girls  in  their  dress  and  coiffure.  The 
cultivated  Negro  woman  knows  how  to  dress  simply  and 
in  perfect  taste.  Probably,  on  the  money  she  spends,  she 
is  among  the  best  dressed  of  any  race. 

But  enough  of  clothes.  What  I  have  said  of  the  passing 
of  the  bare  feet  to  shoes  "keener  in  de  mout',"  of  the  cycle 
from  turbans  to  coiffures  that  have  all  the  flare  of  an 
Egyptian  fresco,  from  the  "two  clothes  a  year"  to  hand- 
embroidered  underclothes,  will  convey  at  least  to  my  women 
readers  that  youth  and  sex  are  "kinnery"  the  races  through. 
What  I  have  written  about  clothes  throws  light  on  the 
psychology  of  the  wearers  in  a  period  of  transition — an 
adolescence  true  of  the  group  as  well  as  of  the  individual. 
Three  generations  have  bridged  the  gap  "Up  from  Slavery" 
from  the  Negro  "Street"  of  plantation  days  to  the  self- 
dependent  households  of  freedom. 

Here  let  me  add  from  the  experience  of  a  few  of  my 
younger  friends  some  evidences  of  the  new  leadership  of  the 
new  generation  in  the  older  women's  vocations — as  mothers 
and  nurses  and  homemakers. 

There  are  two  young  women  now  in  the  school- 
house  teaching  the  Island-  children,  who  used  to  walk 
to  school  at  Penn  from  their  plantation  homes.  Arabelle 
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Washington  and  Catherine 
Gregory  began  as  youngsters, 
and  so  traveled  up  and  down 
the  road,  through  the  grades, 
into  the  vocational  class,  and 
boarding  department,  and 
finally  into  the  graduating 
class.  Then  each  one  went  into  a  county  school  on  Ladies 
Island  for  a  year  of  teaching  to  earn  the  necessary  mone\ 
to  take  her  to  Hampton,  for  they  longed  for  the  larger  life 
that  they  saw  in  their  own  teachers.  Long  years  at  Hamp- 
ton, where  they  entered  the  work  class  and  worked  their 
way  through,  built  stability  and  power  into  their  characters. 
"Do  you  want  us  back  at  Penn?  We  shall  go  nowhere  else 
if  Penn  needs  us,"  was  the  joyful  message  sent  to  us  on  the 
Island  five  years  later.  And  Penn  did  want  them  back,  that 
they  might  give  again  the  gift  that  had  been  given  to  them. 
Albertha  Robinson  came  from  Hilton  Head  Island  where 
a  boat  touches  three  times  a  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
doesn't  touch  the  island.  You  leave  the  little  river  steamer 
and  jump  down  into  a  bateau  that  is  rowed  out  to  meet  you. 
Albertha  had  no  mother  and  father  and  it  was  a  struggle, 
this  education  business,  for  as  I  have  said  clothes  and  shoes 
and  books  take  cash.  But  I  have  not  told  how  the  poorly 
paid  Negro  teachers  put  their  hands  in  their  purses  and  help 
their  pupils  over  the  "rough  and  ruggedy  road."  I  come  on 
these  stories  by  accident,  and  they  always  thrill  me.  Penn 
School  teachers  helped  Albertha  Robinson  many  a  time. 

As  a  Penn  graduate,  she  went  home  to  Hilton  Head  Is- 
land to  teach,  and  our  visit  there  one  spring  day  was  a  glad 
one.  She  lived  far  off  on  a  lonely  plantation  with  her  little 
old  grandmother.  The  house,  and  the  fence,  too,  had  been 
whitewashed  within  and  without  by  Albertha.  The  garden 
was  planted,  the  trees  cared  for,  and  there  we  found  a 
graduate  who  could  give  herself  to  her  group  every  day 
in  the  week.  On  Saturdays  her  club  of  girls,  The  Happy 
Links,  met  at  her  home,  and  on  Sundays  she  taught  the 
children  in  Sunday  School. 

Before  Albertha,  came  Nancy  Wright  to  Penn  School. 
Then  we  had  no  dormitory  and  as  Nancy  lived  just  on  the 
edge  of  "The  Main,"  she  had  to  live  in  the  community, 
working  for  her  board.  She  brought  her  rice  from  home, 
pounding  it  in  the  primitive  mortar  and  pestle  made  out  of 
oak.  She  was  in  the  first  class  to  graduate  after  the  be- 
ginnings in  industrial  education  had  been  made,  and  all 
through  these  years  she  has  been  working  with  the  girls, 
as  our  matron's  assistant,  and  serving  as  an  interpreter.  Tall, 
straight,  as  quiet  as  an  Indian,  she  holds  the  traits  of  both 
races  as  her  birthright — their  endurance,  their  quietness, 
their  patience. 

The  strength  of  the  Negro  teachers  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  the  journey;  they  are  of  the  race  and  know 
their  own  strength  and  needs  and  weakness.  Their  back- 
ground of  inherited  wealth,  not  of  money  but  of  those  things 
that  are  of  greatest  value,  is  less  than  that  of  the  white 
teachers,  but  when  there  is  ambition  and  a  love  for  hard 
work,  the  Negro  teacher  can  keep  head  and  shoulders  above 
her  class  and  be  a  leader  they  love  to  follow  for  she  inspires 
them  to  be  like  her. 

There  is  a  similar  spirit  in  the  new  home-makers.  Theirs 
is  a  struggle  to  get  footing  for  the  family  in  their  community, 
a  better  chance  for  their  children  than  they  had.  These 
young  mothers  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  teachers  of  Penn 
School.'  They  continue  to  come  to  school  through  our  clubs 
—Penn  School,  Graduates,  and  Home-makers.  The  most 
progressive  are  usually  those  who  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  industrial  work  in  the  school.  They  know 
its  value  and  have  had  in  their  lives  something  of  the  teach- 
ing and  the  struggle  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  had 
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in  slavery  days.    The  gap  has  been  in  some  measure  bridged. 

One  morning  after  Benezet  had  opened,  I  remember  meet- 
ing a  mother  walking  up  the  road  with  two  girls,  each  with 
a  bundle  in  her  hand.  They  had  come  over  from  Coosaw 
Island,  and  never  before  had  they  had  so  large  an  experience. 
1  can  see  them  now,  as  neat  as  pins,  as  dark  as  the  richest 
mahogany-,  with  rather  frightened  eyes,  for  they  knew  not 
white  people,  as  none  lived  on  their  own  island ;  so  soft  were 
their  voices  we  had  to  ask  them  their  names  again  and  again. 
Redel  Ladson,  and  Ophelia  Fields  were  the  musical  al- 
literatives  that  finally  became  so  well  known  to  us,  and  now 
to  all  St.  Helena. 

Redel  with  her  little  family  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter 
will  show  you  her  home  with  a  quiet  pride  and  dignity 
that  is  good  to  see.  The  house  stands  on  its  own  acres.  The 
living-room  has  a  bright  linoleum  rug  on  the  floor,  and  books 
and  pictures.  A  refrigerator  made  by  a  boy  in  the  Penn 
School  carpenter  shop,  a  porch,  trees  in  the  yard,  a  new  roof 
of  asbestos  shingles,  all  make  this  little  whitewashed,  happy- 
home  stand  out  in  its  community. 

And  Ophelia?  Yes.  go  and  see  her  too,  and  while  you 
will  find  no  children  in  that  home,  you  will  find  a  real  com- 
munity worker.  She  has  a  small  shop  where  neighbors  drop 
in  to  buy  second-hand  clothing  or  shoes.  A  corn  mill  with 
a  gasoline  engine  grinds  their  corn.  She  will  show  you  her 
pure-bred  Duroc  Jersey  pigs,  her  Rhode  Island  Red  poultry, 
her  turkeys,  her  cow.  The  ever-blooming  rose  bush  in  the 
corner  of  her  yard,  bending  over  her  whitewashed  fence, 
gives  greeting. 

AHOOL  like  ours  is  like  a  factory  ;  its  ultimate 
product,  homes.  The  process  of  education  has  woven 
its  way  through  the  generations  of  the  race  in  this  country, 
and  the  past  has  a  vital  connection  with  the  present.  And 
so  our  Baby  Day  is  a  celebration  as  well  as  an  educational 
day.  It  is  a  day  for  the  midwives,  many  of  them  the  grand- 
mothers representing  the  long  march  down  the  road  since 
slavery,  a  day  for  the  young  householders,  and  for  all  the 
babies  under  four  years  old.  And,  as  you  will  see,  our  first 
celebration  was  made  possible  because  we  relied  on  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  the  graduate  mothers  of  the 
school. 

All  about  the  hall  were  posters  sent  by  the  State  Health 
Bureau,  and  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  in  Washington,  so 
the  family  groups  could  see  that  they  were  taking  part  in  a 
movement  that  did  not  belong  just  to  St.  Helena  Island. 
This  idea  in  itself  was  worth  the  effort!  The  posters  made 
by  the  nurse  and  her  committee  struck  at  local  conditions, 
and  told  stories  that  should  go  to  every  mother's  brain  and 
home.  But  even  more  vivid  than  the  posters  was  the  ex- 
hibit of  things  necessary  for  the  better  health  and  comfort 
of  the  baby. 

Here  was  a  full  set  of  baby  clothes,  made  in  the  sewing 
classes,  and  every  mother  could  see  how  inexpensively  the 
baby  might  be  properly  cared  for.  every  bit  of  the  material 
having  been  bought  at  the  local  stores.  When  the  time 
came  to  go  home  every  mother  was  given  a  full  set  of  news- 
paper patterns,  so  that  she  took  away  more  than  an  idea, 
which  might  be  forgotten.  Then,  as  she  faced  the  front  of 
the  room,  she  had  before  her  other  pictures  of  practical  possi- 
bilities in  her  own  home.  There  was  a  table  set  for  the 
baby's  bath,  another  set  with  a  proper  meal  for  a  one-vear- 
old  child,  and  behind  it  a  doll  dressed  properly,  which  made 
the  children  look  harder  than  their  mothers.  A  fireless 
cooker,  made  out  of  a  lard  pail  and  tub,  showed  how  cereals 
could  be  cooked  and  how  milk  could  be  kept  cool  in  the 
summer. 

One  exhibit  that  always  arouses  interest  is  the  baby-basket 
• — one  of  the  wood  baskets  from  the  school  shop  placed  be- 
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tween  t\vo  kitchen  chairs  over  which  was  hung  mosquito 
netting.  Probably  this  is  very  similar  to  the  basket  Moses 
slept  in  on  the  river  Nile;  the  traveler  finds  the  same  basket 
made  in  Africa  today.  Two  of  our  young  graduates  sent 
the  white  enamel  crib  they  had  produced  for  their  own  baby, 
and  that  showed  the  fight  is  being  won,  at  least  among  the 
younger  group,  to  get  the  baby  into  his  own  basket  or  crib, 
and  out  of  the  big  bed  between  father  and  mother.  Another 
pair  of  young  graduates  sent  in  their  baby  carriage  for  the 
exhibit,  and  mosquito  netting  showed  how  that  could  also 
meet  the  problem  of  sleeping  quarters. 

The  fun  began  when  the  actual  weighing  and  measuring 
started.  Mothers  and  babies  had  been  fed,  and  a  jolly  time 
they  all  had  together.  Back  to  the  hall  they  came  after 
their  lunch,  and  some  of  the  weary  little  people  took  naps 
on  the  cot  beds  which  had  been  provided  for  just  such  a 
contingency.  Every  baby  was  finally  measured  and  weighed 
—clean,  sweet  babies  from  all  over  the  Island,  dressed  in 
their  very  best,  and  always  with  the  bit  of  color  on  them 
which  made  their  brown  velvet  skins  shine  in  contrast;  the 
excitement  of  the  day  made  them  all  "little  brown  babies 
wiv  spa'klin'  eyes."  Scales  and  the  measuring  rod  were  hard 
at  work  while  mothers  and  "midders"  could  visit  and  study 
the  exhibit.  When  the  height  and  weight  were  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  the  federal  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  a 
blue  ribbon  was  won,  and  reds  were  given  to  the  nearly 
perfect  babies.  All  the  graduates'  babies  won  the  blue, 
which  showed  that  the  lessons  in  hygiene  in  school  were 
really  bearing  fruit. 

But  it  didn't  go  so  smoothly  as  I  am  writing  it!  When 
we  started  our  first  Baby  Day,  we  found  opposition  because 
one  of  the  women  with  wide  influence  among  her  neighbors 
circulated  the  idea  that  we  wanted  all  the  babies  brought 
to  the  school  just  to  take  their  pictures  and  sent  them  North. 
Others  thought  it  might  do  some  harm  to  the  babies,  that 
there  must  be  an  element  of  danger  lurking  somewhere  in 
so  new  an  idea.  The  nurse  came  to  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  feared  the  plan  was  scotched.  "We  will  have  our 
graduates'  babies  anyway,"  I  said,  "and  make  a  beginning 
with  that  group;  and  I  won't  take  a  single  picture."  The 
next  year,  however,  I  spread  the  message  early  that  I  should 
be  there  with  the  camera  to  take  every  baby's  picture  if 
the  mother  wanted  it,  and  that  she  could  buy  the  picture 
for  ten  cents  and  have  prints  made  to  send  to  relatives. 
Every  mother  wanted  the  picture.  I  took  snapshots  that 
hot  May  day,  till  I  was  exhausted ! 

IN  this  concluding  article  I  have  tried  to  place  the  young 
country  woman  against  a  background  that  explains  the 
upward  struggle  she  has  had  to  make.  I  have  shown  the 
advance  of  the  women  field  hands  to  householders,  from  the 
hut  on  the  "Street"  to  rural  homes,  from  an  ignorance  of 
health  measures  to  their  study  and  practice.  I  started  with 
reference  to  that  widespread  prejudice  against  the  young: 
Negroes  which  is  often  based  on  the  lack  of  an  understanding 
of  the  forces  and  conditions  that  have  surrounded  them. 
This  gap  in  understanding  is  especially  tragic  in  its  isolation 
of  the  young  people  of  the  two  races  in  the  South. 

Great  tide  rivers  seem  to  typify  the  separation  of 
the  young  people  of  the  two  races.  There  can  be  mutual 
respect  only  through  knowledge.  Many  of  the  oncoming 
generation  of  the  white  race  are  coming  across  the  rivers. 
When  they  understand  the  conditions,  the  struggles,  the 
successes  of  the  oncoming  generation  of  the  black  race,  a 
struggle  shared  to  its  depths  by  the  women  of  the  race, 
then  we  can  hope  that  the  great  experiment  in  democracy  has 
a  chance  of  winning  out.  As  one  of  our  Island  farmers 
put  it,  "A  good  understanding  is  a  good  stand." 
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state  pays  the  bills  for  education,  and  since  it  cannot  yet 
afford  to  give  free  university  training  to  everyone,  the  choice 
will  fall  on  those  whom  some  recognized  organization  wishes 
to  have  especially  trained.  The  Foreign  Office  selects  and 
sends  some  promising  young  man  to  learn  Asiatic  languages ; 
the  Railways  send  young  workers  to  learn  transport  problems 
and  engineering.  The  universities  are  regarded  as  organs 
of  the  State  to  train  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  leaders  needed 
for  a  new  Russia. 

Many  of  the  students  now  entering  come  through  the 
Workers'  Faculties,  or  Rabfacs,  and  this  will  probably  be  the 
case  increasingly  for  several  years  to  come.  These  Rabfacs 
are  the  one  completely  new  organization  in  Russian  educa- 
tion. They  are  a  short  cut  for  especially  gifted  workers 
to  the  chances  of  higher  learning.  They  are  a  temporary 
expedient  for  the  present  poorly  educated  generation;  when 
all  of  Russia's  youth  is  educated,  they  will  not  be  needed. 
I  talked  with  a  mechanic  in  the  Amo  Auto  Factory  who 
had  received  the  chance  to  enter  a  Rabfac.  For  years  in 
America  he  had  wanted  higher  education,  but  had  never 
been  able  ,to  secure  it.  Now  his  union  was  paying  his  way 
for  three  years  intensive  study  in  preparatory  technical 
courses;  on  graduation  from  the  Rabfac,  he  could  enter  the 
highest  engineering  colleges. 

Three  fourths  of  the  students  now  entering  the  Medical 
School  of  Kharkov  are  Rabfac  graduates.  Soldiers  who 
learned  to  dress  wounds  in  the  war,  or  were  pressed  into 
hospital  service  in  typhus  epidemics,  acquired  a  taste 
for  being  a  doctor.  They  passed  preliminary  examinations, 
proving  that  they  could  read  and  write  and  had  general 
intelligence.  They  were  recommended  by  their  organizations 
as  serious  in  purpose.  Then  they  spent  three  grilling  years 
in  a  Rabfac  preparing  for  the  University. 

The  old  professors  groan  that  these  students  break  down 
high  academic  standards.  The  new  professors  retort  that 
they  bring  energy  and  purpose.  Let  no  one  suppose  that 
the  Rabfacs  are  amateur,  easy  courses.  "I  never  knew  what 
work  was  in  my  life,"  said  a  university  man  to  me,  "till  I 
saw  these  Rabfacs.  They  are  awkward  in  mind ;  they  lack 
habits  of  study;  they  go  at  it  bitterly,  relentlessly.  Day 
by  day  they  grow  thin  and  worn;  their  features  are  pointed 
with  hunger  and  work." 

There  is  grim  determination  in  the  modern  student  world 
in  Russia.  I  remember  a  young  girl  who  slept  occasional 
nights  on  my  sofa.  She  had  fought  at  the  front  in  the 
Polish  war  and  shown  signs  of  leadership;  it  was  decided 
that  she  was  worth  training  for  her  country,  so  she  came 
to  the  university. 

She  spent  her  evenings  giving  political  and  civic  instruction 
to  factory  groups.  She  slept  anywhere  she  could,  having  no 
room  in  the  over-crowded  city.  She  shivered  one  day  in 
the  snow,  and  when  I  loaned  her  a  sweater,  remarked  that 
"since  she  was  frozen  at  the  front,  she  didn't  seem  able  to 
stand  cold."  She  laughed  as  she  related  how  she  and  an-- 
other  student,  in  the  hard  years  of  civil  war,  had  been  re- 
fused admission  to  a  cafe  because  they  were  barefoot.  Such 
silly  bourgeois  standards — these  cafes! 

I  remember  the  morning  when  she  woke  in  my  room, 
converted  to  the  doctrine  of  open  windows.  "It's  the  first 
morning  I  haven't  a  headache,"  she  said  cheerfully.  I  re- 
member the  afternoon  when  she  said :  "I  feel  so  queer  today, 
I  have  no  stomach-ache.  It  must  be  the  cornflakes  and  milk 
you  gave  me  instead  of  that  heavy  black  bread."  She  had 
continuous  headache  and  stomach-ache ;  she  was  worn  out 
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The  Bibliopole 


"A  home  without  books  is 
like^a  house  without  windows/ 

ulMEBAUGH&BROWNE 

471  FIFTH  AVE.   OPR  LIBRARY. 

If  you    cannot    come to    our 

«rtore~*en_d    for  pur  "calf— 


The  BLUE  FAUN 
BOOK    SHOP 

(Incorporated) 

87    Lexington    Avenue 
near    26th    Street 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

(Tel.  Mad.  Sq.  2433) 


"SPECIALIZING  7.V  THE  WORTH-WH1LR" 

Conducted   by 
BERNARD    GUILBERT    GUERXEY 


New  School  for  Social 

Research 
BOOKSHOP 

465  West  23 rd  Street,  New  York  City 

BOOKS  POETRY 

ON  THE  FICTION 

SOCIAL  DRAMA 

SCIENCES  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Open    Evenings 


"I  Want  A  Book" 

AS  I  see  it,  the  chief  difference  in 
book  shops,  excepting  the  shops  that 
specialize,  is  in  the  clientele.  The  average 
customer  of  a  small  shop  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants,  having  read  copious  re- 
views in  the  papers  and  periodicals.  He 
will  say  perhaps,  "I  want  'Stephen  Crane' 
by  Thomas  Beer,''  and  add  quickly  as  the 
small  book  shop  owner  murmurs  his 
usual,  "We're  out  of  it,  but  could  have  it 
for  you  tomorrow,"  "It  s  Knopf,  you 
know." 

But  in  department  store  book  shops  it 
is  different.  The  responsibility  resting  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  "salesladies"  is  enor- 
mous. For  the  average  customer,  es- 
pecially at  holiday  time,  shops  for  books 
as  he  or  she  would  for  ties  or  silk  stock- 
ings, saying  merely,  "I  want  a  book.  ' 

Tke  clerks  can  push  any  book  that 
pleases  them,  get  rid  of  any  stack  how- 
ever tall,  and  make  any  author  who  is 
not  too  insistently  unpleasant,  one  of  the 
season's  best  sellers.  Be  it  said  to  their 
credit,  the  clerks  take  their  jobs  seriously. 
But  as  the  day  wanes  brains  grow  as 
weary  as  feet.  It  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  select  the  appropriate  book  to  be  given 
to — a  man — a  young  lady — a  boy — a  baby 
— an  old  lady — a  little  girl,  "who  likes 
dogs,  but  please  be  sure  the  story  ends 
well;  so  often  dogs  die  in  dog  stories." 

One  young  woman  who  wants  an  emi- 
nently proper  book  for  her  mother,  com- 
plains bitterly  of  a  clerk  in  another  shop. 

"They  actually  sold  my  poor  mother, 
'Many  Marriages.'  " 

"Didn't  she  like  it?1'  you   ask   rashly. 

Mother's  daughter's  answer  is  harsh 
but  succinct:  "I  read  it  first." 

With  the  greatest  pains  you  then  select 
a  book  guaranteed  99  44/100  per  cent 
pure. 

There  i«  the  customer  who  must  find  a 
book  for  a  boy  of  twelve  who  "has  read 
an  awful  lot."  He  has  devoured,  it  trans- 
pires, all  of  childhood's  classics  from 
Stevenson  to  Van  Loon;  all  of  last 
season's  gift  books,  all  the  pirate  and 
animal  tales — and  the  few  books  that  have 
escaped  him  his  older  brother  has  and 
will  lend  him.  This  year's  offerings  al- 
ways, "He  wouldn't  care  for.'1  Then 
comes,  when  innumerable  books  are 
strewn  about.  "I'll  make  a  note  of  these 
and  ask  him;  perhaps  I'll  phone  and  let 
you  know." 

A  middle-aged  woman  asks  briefly  for 
"a  set  of  books."  and  then  growing  con- 
fidential, "To  fit  my  book-ends." 

Inspiration  conies  quickly.  "Large  or 
small  book-ends,  Madam?" 

They  are  small  book-ends,  she  explains; 
and  so  you  sell  her  a  nice  small  set  of 
something-or-other,  the  color  of  which 
she  approves. 

Most    trying   to   the   harassed   clerk,    at 


If  you   wish 

new   books   and   personal   service    in 
downtown   New  York 

RUMANA  McMANIS 

suggests  that  you  find 
THE  HIDDEN  BOOK  SHOP 


74  BROADWAY 


Bowling  Green  1318 


THE  COOKERY 


14  West  47  St. 


Bryant  4764 


A  Shop  of  Unique  Character 

Fiction  The  Arts 

Drama  Sexology 

Poetry       Psychoanalysis 


Send  for  our  Catalogue 


holiday  time,  though  welcomed  and  en- 
couraged by  the  book  shop  owners  at 
other  seasons,  is  the  so-called  gentle 
browser. 

"Anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  you 
inquire  at  length  of  a  patron  who  has 
been  fingering  half  the  books  on  the  tables 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

You  are  favored  with  a  vacant  stare, 
but  the  answer  is  in  dulcet  tones,  tones 
that  once  heard  are  unforgettable.  "Oh 
no,  I  am  only  browsing.'' 

"Are  you  sure  this  is  a  good  book,  have 
you  read  it  ?"  the  customer  will  sometimes 
demand,  as  the  clerk  makes  a  selection. 

"I  haven't  read  it,"  responds  the  re- 
sourceful one,  "but  my  aunt  has  and  she 
*ays  it's  fine." 

"I'll  take  two  then,"  says  the  customer 
and  departs  in  peace. 

CAROLINE   BIJUR 
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FILMS  TELL  THE  TALE ! ! ! 

ARE  YOU  SEEKING  public  support  or  endorsement? 
YOU  CAN  GET  IT  by  showing  the  philanthropically 
inclined,  by  means  of  the  motion  picture  film,  just  why 
your  institution  or  organization  merits  support — don't 
ask  them  to  simply  take  your  word  for  it. 

IF  YOU  WILL  SEND  me  your  literature,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  work  out  a  plan  for  your  individual  needs 
and  problems. 

SAMUEL  A.  BLOCH 
Educational  Motion  Pictures 

1495  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Yi 


Children 

Like 
Mary  Gay 

Grownup*  like  unasualexhibits 

We  can  send  Mary  Gay  to 
you  in  a  suitcase  theatre,  make 
an  exhibit  to  catch  the  eye  or 
help  you  plan  your  county  fair 
booth  or  tent. 

STUDIO  OF  STELLA  BOOTHE 

131   Ea»t  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


Funds  for  Hospitals,  Institutions,  &c. 

IN  the  last  25  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Elizabeth  Rudyerd 
Currier  Organizat  ion  more  than  $3, ooo,OOOhasbeen  obtained  in 
excess  of  amounts  sought.  Write  for  plans,  endorsements,  terms. 

Elizabeth  Rudyerd  Currier  Organization 

ESTABLISHED  19!) 

Room  927,  Canadian   Pacific   Bldg.,  341  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papert,  speecnei, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AOTHOB'S  RESEABCB 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


The  Allen  School-Social  Science 

Correspondence  courses  for  social  workers  in  sociology,  poor 
relief,  child  welfare,  rural  social  work,  industrial  relations, 
immigration,  community  service,  criminology,  psychology 
and  history.  Diploma  for  two  years  course.  New  pre- 
paratory course.  Students  begin  any  time. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

Henry   M.   Allen,   A.M.,   Principal 
Allen  School,  Auburn,  N.  T. 


STUDYATHOME 

Directed  by 

<Ti)c  ^Imtiersitp  of  Ctncago 

Courses  in  English.  History,  Chemistry.  Business,  Education, 
Mathematics.    Psychology,    and   35  other   subjects  command 
credit  toward  a   Bachelor  degree.    Begin  any  time.    Address 
19EllUHaU,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

nervously  by  her  years  at  the  front.     She  studied  till  she  \ 
broke  and  went  to  a  farm  to  work,  and  came  back  to  study 
to  breaking  point  again. 

It  is  magnificent ;  it  is  terrible.  Lots  of  them  have  tuber- 
culosis and  neurasthenia.  Lots  of  them  have  died,  and  lot-- 
more are  going  to  die.  The  youth  of  a  nation  does  not  go 
through  eight  years  of  war  and  revolution  and  blockade  and 
famine  without  paying.  They  don't  take  themselves  senti- 
mentally, so  perhaps  we  needn't  either.  They  count  them- 
selves as  a  group  that  will  carry  on  at  the  cost  of  many 
members. 

For  the  heights  of  knowledge  are  recognized  as  the  next 
great  battle-front  of  Russia.  They  speak  of  the  "front"  of 
Education.  They  are  not  cheerful  casual  college  boys;  they 
are  an  army  setting  forth  to  conquer.  The  greatest  stretch 
of  territory  on  earth  lies  before  them.  Its  mines  and  forests 
and  rivers  and  farms  undeveloped,  challenge  them.  Its  hun- 
dred and  thirty  million  peasants  and  nomad  tribes  speaking 
sixty  different  languages,  call  to  them.  They  cannot  wait, 
for  Russia  cannot  wait.  They  intend  to  hurry  history. 


CHILDREN  AND  THIS  CLUMSY  WORLD 

(Continued  from  page  477) 


again  subjected  to  anti-social  surroundings,  suggest  how  sus- 
ceptible he  was  to  deteriorative  influences.  At  the  same 
time,  his  prompt  response  to  helpful  forces  reveals  a  similar 
capacity  to  profit  by  environment  of  another  sort.  The  in- 
nate forces  remaining  the  same,  his  personality  is  determined 
by  his  social  experiences.  His  environment  is  of  greater 
consequence  than  his  heredity. 


Beatrice 


Beatrice,  twelve  years  old,  was  uncommonly  hard  to 
manage  at  home,  disobedient  and  insolent  to  her  mother. 
At  school,  where  she  was  doing  average  work  in  the  6H 
grade,  her  conduct  was  exemplary.  Her  ten-year  old  sister 
was  in  the  56  grade,  and  Beatrice  lived  in  constant  friction 
with  her,  resenting  her  progress  and  apparently  superior 
intelligence. 

The  father  opposed  in  every  possible  way  the  mother's 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  child.  He  himself  refused 
none  of  Beatrice's  requests,  and  openly  approved  her  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  expressed  desires  of  her  mother.  This 
was,  however,  merely  a  phase  of  his  attitude  toward  his 
wife,  which  as  a  whole  caused  her  much  unhappiness  and  led 
to  constant  strife  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  so  that  th-- 
atmosphere  of  the  home  was  charged  with  tension.  The  girl 
recognized  the  weakness  of  her  mother  in  accepting  brutal, 
cruel  and  humiliating  treatment.  She  had  in  turn  patterned 
her  conduct  after  her  father  and  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
situation,  becoming  insolent,  domineering,  unruly  and  pug- 
nacious. 

Beatrice  had  no  expressed  love  for  her  father,  save  insofar 
as  she  made  use  of  a  slight  demonstrativeness  to  gain  her 
ends  from  him,  after  they  had  been  denied  her  by  her  mother. 
Her  criticisms  of  her  father  were  direct,  sharp,  and  sane, 
and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  him.  At  the  same  time 
she  had  no  respect  whatever  for  her  mother  and  ignored  her 
claim  upon  her  own  sympathy  and  support. 

The  situation  between  the  sisters  was  easily  adjusted  by 
securing  their  mutual  cooperation  in  the  interests  of  each 
other  and  of  their  mother.  The  rivalry  over  schooling  sub- 
sided quickly  when  Beatrice  realized  that  both  were  work- 
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ing  honestly  and  conscientiously  and   willing  to  help  each 
other  to  creditable  achievements. 

Marital  unhappiness  was  the  paramount  factor  in  giving 
rise  to  Beatrice's  misbehavior.  It  was  the  continued  example 
that  set  the  pattern.  When  the  daughter  came  later  to  see 
a  definite  responsibility  to  aid  her  mother,  the  difficulty  lay 
in  making  this  an  active  principle  in  her  daily  life  in  the  face 
of  the  father's  exhibition  of  unkindness  to  the  mother  and 
his  accessibility  to  her  own  requests.  Though  the  father  thus 
became  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  behavior  problem,  it 
not  because  of  a  real  exchange  of  affection  of  the 
oedipus  type.  He  had  no  deep  love  for  either  daughter;  his 
sole  motive  in  favoring  Beatrice  was  to  irritate  and  confuse 
her  unhappy  mother. 

Despite  many  adjustments  on  the  part  of  Beatrice,  the 
fundamental  situation  was  beyond  her  control.  To  expect 
a.  twelve-year-old  girl  to  disregard  any  advantage  that  might 
accrue  from  a  disagreement  between  her  parents  is  more 
than  unreasonable.  She  was  not  being  won  to  the  support 
or  defense  of  her  father,  but  was  seeking  to  play  his  against 
her  mother  for  the  sake  of  intensifying  her  emotional  satis- 
factions and  gratifying  her  whims.  She  had  not  worked  out 
an  adult  conception  of  the  situation,  but  her  child  mind 
grasped  the  inherent  advantages  it  gave  her. 

The  solution  lay  along  definitely  social  lines.  The  in- 
tolerable home  situation  demanded  a  remedy.  A  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  could  find  little  basis 
for  action ;  the  material  care  was  adequate,  there  was  no 
gross  immorality  and  no  direct  cruelty  to  the  children.  The 
issue  could  not  be  approached  from  the  school,  as  there  the 
child's  record  of  attendance,  accomplishment,  and  conduct, 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  As  she  had  not  been  guilty  of 
immorality,  there  was  small  reason  to  project  her  into  the 
toils  of  investigation,  nor  was  it  advisable  to  take  her  into  a 
juvenile  court.  A  probation  officer  or  a  Big  Sister  would 
have  been  able  to  exert  a  helpful  moral  influence  and  might 
have  succeeded  in  lessening  the  child's  exploitation  of  the 
situation  for  her  own  hands.  But  the  crux  of  the  problem 
required  more  thoroughgoing  management.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  mother  to  have  her  morale  restored  and  her  courage 
stimulated  to  the  point  of  utilizing  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations.  Her  position  in  the  eyes  of  her  children  and  her 
lost  self-esteem,  depressing  factors  in  her  daily  thinking,  be- 
came the  levers  to  move  her  to  activity  against  her  husband. 
Though  she  was  afraid  of  desertion  or  some  other  unpleasant 
retaliation,  she  finally  admitted  the  futility  of  living  under 
what  amounted  to  terrorism. 

The  bonds  between  herself  and  her  daughter  were  first 
strengthened  by  sympathetic  discussions  so  that  the  child's 
cooperation  was  won.  Thus  the  mother  came  to  have  more 
affection  from  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  realized  the 
necessity  for  re-establishing  Beatrice's  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  her.  More  important  still  was  her  recognition 
that  the  daughter's  behavior,  though  its  unfilial  nature  had 
seemed  to  the  mother  the  most  distressing  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, merely  mirrored  that  of  the  father.  This  aided  her  to 
summon  up  the  moral  strength  to  counter-attack  her  husband 
through  legal  pressure.  Her  fears  had  developed  to  the 
fighting  stage  and  a  righteous  anger  was  directed  toward  her 
marital  salvation.  As  a  result  of  adjusting  the  relations 
between  father  and  mother  to  a  livable  plane,  the  daughter's 
conduct  changed  from  disobedience,  contemptuous  insolence 
and  disaffection  to  cooperation,  solicitude  and  affection  for 
her  mother. 


Are  you  one  of  the  ten  college  men 
(Juniors  and  Seniors)  or  of  the  ten  visit- 
ing teachers  and  probation  officers,  to 
whom  the  School  is  offering  a  summer 
of  training  in  New  York — with  tuition 

and  living  expenses  paid  ? 

Your  copy  of  the  1924  summer  school 
announcement  (which  gives  full  particu- 
lars) will  be  sent  free  upon  request.   It 
contains  much  valuable  information  for 
you  and  for  other  social  workers,  teach- 
ers, nurses,  ministers,  college  stu- 
dents, and  graduates,  who  are 
planning  to  attend  school 
next  summer. 


TV  Neu,  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Eaa  TucnQi-SeconJ  Street 

Nai>  York 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field    work   training    under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in    conjunction    with    the    Social    Service    Department 
of  the  Johns   Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins    University,    Baltimore,    Maryland. 


Modern  Social  Work 

Requires  the  Psychiatric  Approach 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

July  7,   1924 — September  i,   1925 

From  September  to  June,  under  the  supervision  of  the  School, 
each  student  gives  her  full  time  to  field  work  in  one  of  the 
following  agencies: 

Boston  Psychopathic,  Boston,  Foxborough  and  Manhattan  State 
Hospitals;  Massachusetts  General,  Sloane,  Allegheny  General 
and  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospitals:  Child  Guidance  Clinics  in 
Boston,  Red  Bank,  N.  ].,  and  Minneapolis;  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research,  Chicago. 

COLLEGE  HALL  14,  NORTHA  MPTON,  MASS. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY     OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


.,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS  —  .Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president.  105  East  22nd  Street, 
£ew  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN     CHILD     HEALTH     ASSOCIATION     (formerly    Amer- 
;an   Child  Hygiene  Association   and   Child   Health   Organization    of 
America)—  Headquarters,   532   17th   St.,   N.   W.,   Washington,   D.   C.; 
Administrative  Offices,   370  7th  Ave.,   New  York.     Herbert  Hoover 


,  .,  . 

r>™-          F,"??16"   Holt'   M-D-;   Livingston   Farrand,   M.D.;   Thomas 
u    Wood,  M.D  ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
rnom,  treas.  ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children    from    conception    to    maturity—  this    to    be    accomplished 
ough   cooperation   with   parents,    doctors,    nurses,    teachers,    and 
•ther   health    workers;    by    dissemination    of   scientific   information 
and   teaching  methods   in   schools,   through   conferences,   addresses. 
"*??£:#?•.   Pub»city  material,   and   a   monthly   magazine,    "Mother 
and  Child. 

AMERICAN    COUNTRY  LIFE    ASSOCIATION—  K.    L.    tiutterlleld, 

president:    Henry   Israel,  executive   secretary.      Room    1849     Grand 

Central  Terminal   Bldg..  New  York  City.     Emphasizes  the   human 

aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING—  Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Harold  M.  Hays; 
Field  Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601—  35th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 

AMERICAN      HOME      ECONOMICS     ASSOCIATION—  Lita     Bane, 
executive  secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.     Organ- 
for  betterment  of  conditions  in   home,   school,   institution  and 
community      Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
t    editor,    Grace    Dodge    Hotel,    Washington,    D.    C.;    of    business 
manager,   1211  Cathedral  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

AMERICAN   PEACE  SOCIETY-Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 

Advocate   of 
edlt°r' 


n«h  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 

J.    Osborne,   exec,   sec'y;   370   Seventh   Ave.    New   York       To   disse- 

We"aenetion°Wlep1SherCOfn-Cerning  •*»«*«>»».  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
dues?  $5  00'  Publlcatlon  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  soJiai 
SrSStoiSTXJi  !  ^  advance  so"nd  sex  education;  to  combat 
£mna£r  =0.  ?*.*"%.  delln<luency  ;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
of  s?atf  anf  "  Yhe  ye,n£rea.'  diseases:  to  advise  in  organization 
diiP.  •  *?nn  •  i  ,?'  soc'^-hyg'ene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  C  C  Carstens 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  CU,  *  A^ague  of  cnU-' 
fhoir  agencle,?  t°  s,ecure  improved  standards  and  methods  In 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
on?  ™  a?hnclf.?>  Citie1'  states-  Churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
are  Interested!  PhaS6S  °f  ch"d  welfare  in  ^hioh  ""* 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN—  305  W.  98th  Street  New  York 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger  ,  ex  secT  P?o-' 

c  and  social  we'fare  '" 


Department  of  Immigrant  Aid—  799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J. 
women  andm|iris  Protection  and  education  of  i 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE-315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  lut 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 


AMM*-.,  °f     ™E     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AM  ER  IDA—  Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 

Chas    S.   Macfarland,  Rev.   S.  M.   Cavert,  gen'l   sec'ys;   105  E.  22nd 

otreet.  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service—  Rev  Worth  M 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y' 
Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  uusiness 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


c1--  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS  —  First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer  B  H 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  60 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Crafty,  general  secretary.  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business.  stHdent,  foreign  born. 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $100; 
includes  monthly  bulletin.  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas  F 
Powhson.  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  ana 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr 
William  H.  Welch,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir.; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness.  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott, 
president,  Washington.  D.  C.:  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary.  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto.  Canada,  June  25th  to 
July  2nd,  1924.  Processings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hath- 
away, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Objects:  To  fur- 
nish information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  move- 
ment— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Ffth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of ' 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor. 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine.  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physical 
education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  35  national  organizations 
cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L..  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
7  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 31o  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 
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PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— To   secure   rep- 
sentation  for  an.     C.  G.   Hoag.   sec'y.  1417   Locust  St..  Philadel- 
phia.    Membership.   S2.00.   entitles   to  quarterly  P.   R.    Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU NDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  1JO  E.  ±2nd  St..  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization.  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies. 
Library.  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans.  Statistics.  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South:  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  raee  probleinand 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.:  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.:  A.  L.  Hotoey.  acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee.  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr..  sec'y:  47«  West  Hth  So.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers 
Education. 


•van  T«S  HcsaaHM 

IN  THE 


Shake  Well! 

Let  Dr.  Cabot  shake  you  out  of 
the  idea  that  you  are  really  Ihing 
just  because  you  are  not  dead. 

"What  Men  Live  By"  for 
$1.50;  4  copies  for  $5 ;  postpaid, 
by  return  mail,  of  The  Survey, 
H2  East  ipt/i  Street,  New  York. 


HUNGRY  AND  SICK 

(Continued  from  page  436) 

The  progress  of  labor  in  the  past  thirty  years,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  producer,  the  safeguards  of  age,  sickness, 
unemploj'ment,  the  assurance  of  receiving  the  postponed  bene- 
fits of  a  life  of  energy  and  intelligent  self-support,  have  all 
been  swept  out  of  the  reach  of  those  whose  lives  and  whose 
children  depended  roost  upon  the  stability  of  national  credit 
and  trust. 

AS  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  with  the  desire  to  check  my 
own  observations  against  the  mature  and  well  con- 
trolled information  of  the  English  and  the  French,  I  called 
upon  the  British  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  Pigott  in  Cologne 
and  upon  M.  Seydoux  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
ia  Paris. 

Mr.  Pigott  spoke  with  conviction  and  feeling  of  the 
steadily  increasing  destitution  of  the  wage-earners,  as  unem- 
ployment became  almost  universal  among  them.  He  sub- 
stantiated the  data  I  had  obtained  in  die  matter  of  sickness 
by  brief  and  pointed  facts  of  his  own.  He  further  indicated 
that  the  German  people  were  going  through  a  process  of 
gradual  and  effective  education  in  the  necessity  of  private 
charity.  He  noted  however,  that  the  very  group  in  the 
community  in  whom  the  instinct  of  fellow-helpfulness  would 
be  first  aroused,  the  people  of  the  liberal  professions  and  die 
arts,  were  quite  as  stripped  of  resources  as  were  the  workers 
in  the  trades  or  the  simple  day  laborers. 

M.  Seydoux.  the  clear  visioned  and  quick  thinking  diplo- 
mat to  whom  M.  Poincare  looks  for  counsel  and  guidance 
in  the  commercial  aspects  of  international  relationship, 
weighed  the  evidence  I  offered  him  and  made  no  objection 
to  the  facts  of  increasing  sickness  and  death  among  German 
children.  I  could  fully  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  diat 
any  generosity  of  America  to  redeem  the  wasting  bodies  of 
ailing  German  children  could  not  and  would  not  be  recog- 
nized or  be  properly  considered  as  an  evidence  of  change  of 
heart  in  our  original  and  enduring  sympathy  for  France. 


needs  our  material  help  now  and  in  gen- 
_  erous  measure.  Hate,  and  in  its  milder  form,  indiffer- 
ence to  suffering,  is  an  unworthy  excuse  for  being  close-fisted  ; 
and  both  hatred  and  stinginess  are  alien  to  the  traditional 
personal  and  national  policies  of  our  people. 

But  as  sickness  and  deaths  are  but  the  partial  penalties 
now  being  paid  for  the  destruction  of  industry  and  credit, 
so  the  help  which  may  come  through  feeding  the  hungry, 
tending  the  sick  and  protecting  the  well  against  disease  can 
be  but  a  brief  and  feeble  palliative.  Statesmanship,  inter- 
national unselfishness,  foreign  commerce,  reestablishment  of 
faith  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  government,  honesty  in 
searching  for  new  sources  of  revenue  and  making  them  bear 
a  burden  comparable  to  that  of  the  wage  earner  —  these  must 
bring  the  final  answer  to  the  question,  but  in  the  meantime 
we.  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  will  see  our  own  problems  in 
a  fairer  light  if  we  cast  off  the  blanket  of  aloofness,  the 
cold  scorn  and  hate  bred  by  our  disgust  and  distrust  of  the 
policy  of  pre-war  and  war  Germany  and  enter  whole- 
heartedly into  the  harvest  of  helpfulness  in  which  greater 
winnings  will  be  earned  for  their  and  our  children  than 
can  ever  come  by  playing  the  easy  part  of  conscious  virtue, 
so  natural  to  victory  and  material  succe— 

Nothing  but  an  increase  of  friendliness  can  come  to  our 
children  from  transfer  of  material  wealth  across  the  Atlantic 
as  an  investment  in  other  children's  lives. 
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112   East  19th   Street 
New   York   City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

SOCIAL     WORKERS      and      Teachers 

wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Em- 
ployers can  secure  desirable  candidates 
through  us  (services  free).  Modern  Edu- 
cational Agency,  465  Mt.  Auburn  Street, 
Watertown,  Mass.  

SECRETARY,  young  man,  Catholic,  not 
over  thirty,  college  graduate,  knowledge  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  with  experi- 
ence in  Boys'  Work  and  publicity  to  act  as 
secretary  to  organizer  of  boy  movement. 
No  objection  to  travel.  In  reply,  give  full 
particulars  concerning  training  and  quali- 
fications. 4701  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  In  Eastern  city,  Jewish 
case  work  supervisor,  capable  of  training 
workers  and  able  to  make  effective  com- 
munity contacts.  4694  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  young  man  and  wife 
both  experienced  in  social  service  work,  he 
to  have  charge  of  the  executive  work  and 
she  to  help  with  girls  work,  in  a  growing 
Settlement  House  in  large  city.  Small  sal- 
ary to  begin  with  but  great  possibilities  for 
right  man  and  woman.  4700  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  At  once,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent for  The  Girls'  Cottage  Indus- 
trial School,  Sweetsburg,  Prov.  Quebec. 
Send  application,  with  names  of  references 
to  the  Superintendent. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
man  or  woman  with  institutional  experi- 
ence, capable  of  taking  charge  of  depart- 
mental work  and  directing  the  club  and 
social  activities  for  the  children.  Write 
stating  age,  educational  and  experience 
qualifications  to  A.  D.  Faber,  Station  G. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COMPETENT  woman,  Jewish  pre- 
ferred, for  health  and  diet  work  with  mal- 
nourished children  in  residence.  Resident 
position  with  responsibility  for  cottage 
management.  Apply  Superintendent,  Jew- 
ish Children's  Society,  Levindale,  Station  E, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Cottage  Mother  for  Orphan- 
age near  Erie,  Penna.  State  experience, 
age,  training  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Superintendent  B'nai  B'rith  Orphanage, 
Fairview,  Erie  County,  Penna. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Italian  nationality  worker. 
Apply  to  the  Community  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, Community  Welfare  Building,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

WANTED:  Director  for  settlement 
house,  foreign  district,  man  or  woman. 
Salary  $2,400.  Write  experience  and  re- 
ferences. Council  of  Social  Agencies,  301 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges 
and  universities.  American  College  Bu- 
reau, Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  Executive  desires  position 
Jewish  Institution  or  organization  (institu- 
tion preferred).  Fifteen  years'  experience; 
capable  organizer;  Yiddish  and  English 
speaker.  4693  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE — young  woman  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  child  care  wishes 
superintendency  of  small  Jewish  Orphan- 
age. References.  4706  SURVEY. 

TWO  single  women  want  positions  to- 
gether as  Head  Resident  and  Assistant  in 
Settlement;  Head  Resident,  n  years'  expe- 
rience; Assistant,  4  years;  other  lines  of 
social  work  will  be  considered ;  middle 
west  preferred;  references  furnished.  4698 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  wishes 
position  athletic  instructor,  country.  Eight 
years'  experience  in  club  and  institution. 
4699  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  successful  experience  in 
various  activities  of  community  programs 
would  like  position  requiring  executive  abil- 
ity by  April  i.  Educational  background 
and  professional  training.  Protestant.  In- 
dustrial field  preferred.  4697  SURVEY. 

CENTRAL  Council  man  desires  execu- 
tive position  in  city  of  200 — 500,000  popu- 
lation. Nine  years'  experience  in  family 
case  work,  community  organization,  finance 
and  publicity.  At  present  employed.  Wish 
wider  field.  4696  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  institutional  ex- 
pert in  connection  with  community  health 
center.  Training:  graduate  of  Home 
Economics  course  from  a  school  of  first- 
class  standing,  and  College  Post  Graduate 
course.  Experience:  Teaching  Home 
Economics;  director  of  nutrition  in  com- 
munity and  health  center.  4695  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  as  companion  in  small,  re- 
fined, modern,  Christian  home,  willing  to 
assist  with  light  housework,  or  matron  in 
small,  refined,  Protestant,  Children's  Home. 
4702  SURVEY. 

PUBLICITY,  all  phases,  intelligently 
handled  by  thoroughly  experienced  man. 
Reasonable  terms.  4704  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  September  next,  position 
as  Head  of  Dormitory,  Woman's  College, 
by  gentlewoman,  well  qualified  and  recom- 
mended. 4703  SURVEY. 

COMMUNITY  WORKER,  speaker, 
writer,  organizer,  fourteen  years'  experi- 
ence, executive,  trained  social  worker  anil 
college  woman,  wants  opening.  4707 
SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Spring  Blossoms 

PLANT  NOW 

ROSES,  PEONIES,  BULBS 

Three-year  old  Monthly  Roses,  all  colors,  I 
5   for  $2,   12   for  $4.50. 

Peonies,  all  colors,  3  to  7  eyes,  3  for  $i,  1 
12   for   $3.50. 

Giant  Darwin  Lily  Bulbs,  40  for  $i,  100  j 
for   $2. 

Assortment   of   Rare    Gladioli    Bulbs,    40 
for  $i,   100  for  $2,  all   prepaid. 

R.  J.  GIBBONS,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.J. 
"Home-Making  as  aProf  ession" 

r.  •  100-PD.   111.  handbook— it's  FREE.     Home  study 
lomcstlc  Science  courses,  flttine  for  man;  well-paid 
posltionj  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
Mil.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chleaie 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    our   new    home-study   course,    "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PROFIT."    Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicaio 

PUBLICITY  SERVICE 


•^•wmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiimiimiBiiiKiiiiiniii 

Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

Wr     have    complete    equipment 
and   an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimiographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  chetptr 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let   us   estimate   on    your   next   jol 

Webater       Letter       Addreaainf       (k 

Mailing  Company 
S4th   Street   at  8th    Avenu* 

Longacre    2447 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 


Uultitr.phinel     GRA  mercy  4501  1JJM>il!1" 

Typewriting      I^_^.^_^____^^J       Addressing 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


(In  answering  these  advertisements,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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MSS.  WANTED 


SHAKESPEARE 


SUMMER  CAMP 


WRITERS:  Attention  of  publishers  is 
Idrawn  by  correct  form  and  accurate  typ- 
ling.  We  do  it.  For  terras,  samples,  etc., 
[write  John  L.  Herold,  Cresco,  Iowa. 

EARN   $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ 
ling    for    newspapers,    magazines.     Eipen- 
lence  unnecessary,  details  Free.     Press  Syn- 
dicate.  964,   St.  Louis,   Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
I  wanted  for  publication.  Submit  M»s.  or 
Iwrite  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal.  Mo. 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 

Liftings   fifty   cents   a   lint  for  four   inser- 
tions,  copy   to    remain   unchanged. 

.\  MENTAL  HEALTH  PRIMER.  At  last  an 
understandable  textbook  on  Mental  Hygi- 
ene for  the  layman.  Simple  but  medically 
sound.  25  cents.  Orders  for  class  use, 
i%/2  cents  each  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygi- 
ene, 5  Joy  Street,  Boston. 

THE,  SALVATION  OR  WRECK  OF  EUROPE. 
AMERICA'S  SHARE  THEREIN.  By  Austin 
E.  Griffiths.  Judge  Superior  Court, 
Seattle,  Washington.  Forty-two  pages. 
Send  stamp  for  copy. 

THE  EINSTEIN  THEORY.  RELATIVITY  AND 
GRAVITATION  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  MORE 
SIGNIFICANT  IMPLICATIONS.  By  L.  Frank- 
lin Gruber.  The  Lutheran  Literary 
Board,  Burlington.  Iowa.  Price  95  cents 
in  paper.  $1.35  in  cloth. 

THE  COMMUNITY  AND  ITS  LEMURS— How 
to  Fill  the  Gap.  Philip  L.  Seman,  Jewish 
People's  Institute,  1258  Taylor  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Single  copy  $.50 — 113 
pages. 

TWENTY  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PROPOSED 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
WOMAN'S  PARTY.  Compiled  by  Florence 
Kelley,  National  Consumer's  League,  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price  $2.00 
a  hundred. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  Ho\v  JOHN  AND  MARY 
LIVE  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week— <a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents);  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 
CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

HUMANITY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS,  racial,  na- 
tional and  personal.  A  magazine  of  sane 
radicalism  and  passionate  humanitarian- 
ism.  Distinctly  a  journal  with  a  mission. 
Edited  by  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson.  Pub- 
lished monthly;  $2.00  a  year;  single 
copies  25C.  Humanity  Publishing  Co., 
Station  Jay.  Box  10,  New  York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


SHAKESPEARE— How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Play 
the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare."  In- 
structive and  entertaining.  Best  game 
out!  Price  50  cents.  The  Shakespeare 
Club,  Camden,  Me. 


GENEALOGIST 


FAMILY  HISTORIES,  genealogical  and 
heraldic  works.  Researches  made.  Send 
names  interested  in.  Charles  A.  O'Connor, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


SUMMER  CAMP — 20  ACRES 
GREEN   MOUNTAINS,   VERMONT 

I'/,  miles  from  village.  Owner,  lady  teacher, 
open  to  proposition  for  July  and  August  from 
Institute  or  Club  caring  for  children.  Con- 
sider boarding  group  or  let  without  services. 
4705  SDBVEY. 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  FREEMAN'S  HISTORY 
OF  CAPE  COD.  $10.50.  C.  S.  Freeman, 
P.  O.  Box  52,  Station  O,  New  York  City. 


LOOKING 
AHEAD  IN 
EUROPE 

An  American  Banker's  Practical  Est- 
imate of  the  Situation  and  Our 
Stake  in  It 

OUR 

For    February 
At  all  good  newsstands— 25  cents 

An  important  article  will  appear  in 
the  February  number  by  Mr.  Fred 
I.  Kent,  the  New  York  banker,  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  Economic  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe.  This  article,  which 
will  give  the  result  of  Mr.  Kent's 
studies  and  surveys  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  will  treat 
the  general  theme  of 

REALITIES    IN    EUROPE'S 
REVIVAL 

Other  Features  of  Special  Interest 
DOING  IT  TOGETHER  By  James  P.  and  Agnes  D.  Warbasse 

The  new  significance  of  cooperative  societies  in  the  United  States. 
THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS  AT  WASHINGTON  By  Elmer  Davis 

Walter  J.  Woof's  observations  on  the  Great  American  People. 
WHAT  THE  WAR  VETERANS  GET  By  Robert  M.  Field 

What  other  countries  are  doing  for  their  ex-soldiers. 
CECIL'S  FIGHT  FOR  DISARMAMENT  By  Wilson  Harris 

A  British  correspondent's  sketch  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  his  work. 
EAST  AND  WEST— CONFLICT  OR  COOPERATION?          By  Charles  Mere 

The  beginning  of  a  stimulating  discussion  of  a  world  problem. 
LYAUTEY— AFRICANUS  By  Pierre  de  Lanux 

A  character  study  of  a  great  French  colonial  governor. 

WORLD  FICTION 

Today's  best  stories  from  all  the  world. 


QUndertcood  <t  Underwood 


Fred  I   Kent,  Vice-President  of  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company 


Bringing   the 

to  America 

Every  yearly  subscriber  to  OUR  WORLD 
is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Our 
World  Institute — an  Educational  and 
Publishing  Society  that  is  spreading 
throughout  the  United  States  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 


The  Houston  Publishing  Company 

9  East  37th  Street  New  York  City 


S.G.2-24 

OUR  WORLD 

9  East  37th  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $3.00  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription and  membership  in  Our 
World  Institute 

or 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  a  five  months' 
subscription  without  membership  in 
the  Institute. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available   through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY    C.    WRIGHT,    Director 

289   Fourth   Avenue,    New  York  City 


CHANGEABLE    BULLETINS 

Winters  DeLuxe  Bulletins  cover  every  channel  of 
trade,  churches,  clubs,  libraries,  banks,  commercial 
trade,  150,000  in  use. 

Write  for  catalog  SG 

H.  E.  WINTERS  COMPANY 

Davenport,  Iowa 


THE 

PERFECT 
LANTERN  SLIDE     PROJECTOR 


SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL 
THOUSANDS  OF  SLIDES  FOR 
RENT  OR  TOR  SALE 


r  j  iHE  altogether  delightful  Christmas 
Jj^  silhouettes  by  Melchior  Grossek, 
which  were  published  in  the  December 
Graphic,  are  to  be  run  off  on  art  paper 
suitable  for  framing  and  issued  at  a  price 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  not  more  than 
30  cents  each.  Any  readers  who  are 
interested  are  asked  to  write  to  Mr.  Brent 
Allinson,  Ravinia,  III. 


Next  Month  -  (jiant  '•Power 

Our  most  ambitious  issue  of  the  year — Giant  Power — will 
be  published  next  month  (see  announcement  on  page  430). 
The  price  will  be  50  cents  a  copy,  but  there  will  be  no  extra 
charge  for  copies  sent  in  regular  course  to  subscribers.  Right 
now  is  a  thrifty  time  to  join. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112  East  19  Street 
New  York 

For  the  $3  check  (or  money 
order)  enclosed  send  Survey 
Graphic  for  one  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  Giant  Power 
issue  to — 


Name 


Address 


EDITORIALS 

(Continued  from   page  479) 
set  down  here  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton,  but  this  not  be  regardec 
as  final.     Chicago  points  out  that  "many  of  the  new  met 
were,  and  still  are,  green ;"  only  a  beginning  has  been  mad( 
in  readjusting  crews;  while  Buffalo  heralds  that  "tonnagei 
has  been  increased  on  all  furnaces  in  operation ;"  Cincinnat 
that  "the  men  are  working  more  efficiently  than  ever  before" 
and  "practically  all  furnaces  which  have  instituted  the   12- 
hour  day  have  .  .  .  broken  all  previous  records  for  output."! 

Another  objection  was  that  it  would  call  for  an  increase' 
of  50  per  cent  in  the  working  force,  and  the  men  could 
not  be  had.  The  slack  in  industrial  operations  favored 
the  change  this  last  fall,  but  Pittsburgh  reports  that  in  the 
open  hearths,  for  example,  a  "solution  has  been  found  by 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  men  per  turn,  supplemented 
by  a  few  additions,"  and  Cleveland  that  "when  there  were 
six  men  in  a  crew  ....  (or  a  total  of  12  men  on  the  two 
12-hour  shifts)  ....  in  some  cases  the  crews  have  been 
reduced  to  five  men,  making  fifteen  for  the  three  shifts."] 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  a  number  of  experts 
engaged  on  the  problem  of  such  adjustments,  and  of  in- 
stalling labor  saving  devices. 

A   third   objection   was  that  the   men   did   not  want  the! 
change,   and   that  they  would   not  stand   for  the   reduction 
in  earnings   it  might  entail.     The  change   may  be  said   to 
have  been  put  through  half  at  the  expense  of  the  men — 
that  is,  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  hours,  an  advance  of 
25    per  cent   in   hourly   or    tonnage   pay.     Chicago   reports 
that  the  men  have  "more  zest  and  enthusiasm  than  when 
they  were  working  the  longer  hours;"  Pittsburgh  that  "the 
change  has  made  work  in  the  steel  plants  more  attractive 
to  young  men  who  were  headed  toward  white  collar  jobs;"! 
Buffalo  that  "it  is  expected  the  new  schedules  will  materi-i 
ally   assist   in    eliminating   the   labor    turnover ;"    Cleveland 
"the  unanimous  sentiment  that  the  short  day  has  created  a 
better  feeling  among  the  men,"  and  that   it  has   "brought 
back  some  old  employes  who  quit  two  or  three  years  ago.'l 

One  significant  strand  runs  through  many  of  the  reports, 
namely  that  the  existence  of  shop  committees  and  other 
cooperative  arrangements  between  managers  and  men  have 
made  for  smoothness  in  instituting  the  plan  and  for  adjust- 
ments which  will  help  bring  earnings  and  costs  to  the  old 
level,  while  consolidating  the  great  social  gains  in  the  change. 
To  quote  E.  G.  Grace,  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company : 

The  satisfactory  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  im- 
portant development  has  been  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
earnest  efforts  which  our  employees  have  made,  through  the 
Employees'  Representation  Plan,  to  assist  us  in  the  solution  of 
the  many  anticipated  problems  arising  out  of  such  a  vitally 
important  change  of  a  long  standing  practice.  .  .  .  While  this 
change  requires  many  employes  to  work  more  intensively  on 
the  shorter  day,  we  have  never  had  a  better  spirit  among  our 
employes,  and  I  feel  that  the  additional  leisure  time  afforded 
them  will  prove  socially  and  industrially  beneficial. 
To  quote  a  representative  of  the  man  in  the  open  hearth 
stock  house  of  the  Donner  Steel  Company,  Buffalo: 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  8-hour  shift,  which  is  now  a 
permanent  institution,  the  following  beneficial  results  may  be 
summarized: 

1.  Increased    efficiency    and    production. 

2.  Absolute  contentment  of  employes. 

3.  Elimination    of    'slackers.' 

4.  Labor  turnover  practically  nil. 

5.  Regular  attendance  at  work. 

This  gigantic  and  successful  move  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  recognition  of  the  essential  human  element,  in  that  the 
management  and  the  men  met  on  common  ground,  discussed  the 
situation  pro  and  con,  and  recognized  that  one  element  was  a« 
necessary  as  the  other  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  change. 
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(HALFONTE 
HADDON 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

ilfonte-Haddon  Hall,  \» 
r,  are  the  natural  choice  of  t 

seeking  real  benefits 
from  days  of : 

rullymilc  ^tat- 

.  tempered 
•  breath  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

.  able  sea- 
nere.   Fac  ^rklethev 

arf  bathing  stops,  riding 
d  horses  canter  on  the  beach.  A 
:.-.rong  moves  briskly  up  and  dov>~ 
Boardwalk.  G  ;  deal  con- 

he  broad  deck  porches  of 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  heal  thy  fatigue  suns 
:.nd  looks  out  to  sea. 

isant  companionship,  perfect  comfort; 
?d   meals  and  deep   sleep.     The  life 

::>  tired  bodiei 
— and  a  lasting  fondness  for 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk 

American  Plan 
i  Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  r- 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
HL\  COMPANY 


Proper  Ventilation 

Lengthens  Life 


"Ventilate  Every  Room  You  Occupy" 

1st  Health  Rule  Life  Extension  Inst. 

The  Air  You  Breathe  indoors  carries 
the  more  sustenance  when  maintained 
more  nearly  like  the  outside  air. 

"Breathe  Deeply" 

$th  Rule  Life  Extem 

Breathe  Deeply  of  Live  Air  direct 
thru  the  open  window  equipped  with 
Open  Air  Ventilators. 

"Keep  Serene" 

i6th  Rule  Life  Extension  Inst. 

Dead  Air  Depresses  and  Weakens. 
Dead  Air  results  from  Poor  Ventilation 
due  too  often  to  plain  inattention  of  busy 
people.  Poor  Ventilation  renders  indi- 
viduals more  susceptible  to  sudden 
changes  of  air. 

Open  Your  Windows.  Keep  Them  Open. 

Equip  them  with  Open  Air  Ventila- 
tors. You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  them. 

Made  of  heavy  weight  glass  either 
clear  or  opaque  and  do  not  change  the 
appearance  of  the  windows.  Damaging 
direct  draughts  are  eliminated  and  the 
dirt  nuisance  and  street  noises  are  dimin- 
ished. You  enjoy  a  perfect  vision  and  an 
unobstructed  vie 

Customers  say,  "They  cost  so  little  for 
what  you  get  out  of  them  and  they  la 

Open  Air  J'entilators  sold  and  installed  by 

OPEN  AIR  VENTILATOR  COMPANY 

Telephone  1 5  East  40th  Street 

Murray  Hill  4094  New  York  City 


100  Years  to  a  Day 


HOW  wonderful  it  would  be  if  our  bodies  were 
like  the  "one-hoss  shay" — if  we  kept  on  going 
until  we  just  collapsed  from  old  age!  What  joy  to  live 
a  life  free  from  pain  and  illness,  filled  with  pleasant 
activities  and  followed  by  a 
natural  passing  away — just  the 
simple  stopping  of  a  worn-out 
heart! 

Heart  disease  is  another  matter. 
Today  more  people  die  from 
heart  disease  than  from  tuber- 
culosis or  cancer  or  pneumonia. 
And  many  of  them  die  need- 
lessly. Heart  disease  is  so  little 
understood  and  so  greatly  feared ! 

There  has  been  a  hush  when- 
ever the  dread  words  were 
mentioned.  Those  who  had  it 
were  afraid  to  exercise,  afraid 
to  work,  afraid  of  this — afraid 
of  that. 

But  it  need  not  be  so.   Heart 

disease  is  not  the  tragically 
incurable  and  unpreventable 
affliction  it  was  thought  to  be. 

Nature,  in  most  cases,  makes 
the  heart  strong  enough  to 
serve  faithfully  for  a  long  life — 
there  are  few  bad  machines 
turned  out  of  her  work  shop. 

Day  and  night,  year  in  and  year 
out,  this  most  wonderful  ma- 
chine in  the  world  does  its 
work.  It  has  no  rest,  from  the 
day  you  are  born  to  the  day 
you  die. 

Steadily,  steadfastly,  second  by 

second  and  minute  by  minute, 

this  marvelous  muscle  contracts 

and    expands — contracts    and 

expands — pumping  the  blood  all  through  your  body. 

More  than  30  million  times  a  year  this  action  is  repeated. 

Treat  your  heart  fairly— protect  it  from  the  things  that 
may  injure  it  and  you  have  little  to  fear.  Heart  disease 
has  grown  to  such  alarming  figures  as  the  greatest  life 
destroyer  in  the  United  States,  simply  because  people 
have  not  dealt  intelligently  with  it. 


"Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss 

shay, 

That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 
And  then,  ***** 


*  *  It  went  to  pieces  all  at  once, — 
All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 
Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst!" 

If  r   <:>f  -•  ,  Howard  Frit 

«nJ  Huughton  Mttflin  Comfany  for 
fermiiiion  (•  reprint  Howard  Pyte'i 
A/rrortV  fitturnf  Dr,  Oliver  Wlltdill 
Holmei'  wonderful  "One-Hot!  SbaJ." 


Many  damaged  hearts  can  be  made  to  do  their  \\ork 
through  proper  rest  and  care.  The  heart  h.ns  amazing 
recuperative  powers  and  often  will  mend  itself  if  given 
a  chance.  But  even  though  you  have  some  serious 

organic  heart  trouble,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  des- 
pair. Some  of  the  busiest,  most 
useful  people  in  the  world,  are 
heart  sufferers. 

If  you  have  heart  disease  do  not 
lose  hope.  A  noted  heart  spec- 
ialist said:  "The  cases  in  which 
people  drop  dead  from  heart 
disease  are  comparatively  few. 
If  those  with  impaired  hearts 
will  follow  the  instructions  of 
their  physicians  they  can  live 
practically  normal  lives — and 
will  most  likely  die  of  something 
else." 

Find  out  how  to  live  so  you  vvil 
not  over-  tax  your  heart.  Learn 
the  kind  of  occupations  that  are 
safe  for  you.  Let  your  doctor 
tell  you  what  you  may  do  and 
what  you  must  not  do. 

A  lot  of  people  are  suffering 

from  imaginary  heart  disease. 

Don't  try  to  decide  for  yourself. 

There  is   scarcely   a   sensatioi 

associated    with 

heart    disease 

which   may  not 

be   caused    by 

some  other  dis- 
order. The  most 

important  thing 

is   to   live    hygi- 

enically,  to  keep 

yourself    strong 

and  well,  so  that 

disease  germs 

will  have  little 

chance  to  attack  your  body.  When  you 
are  ill  put  yourself  at  once  in  your 


V? 


doctor's  care  and  obey  his  orders. 

Have  your  heart  carefully  examined  after 
every  attack  of  serious  illness. 

Aim  for  "A  hundred  years  to  a  day." 


., 


It  has  been  estimated  that  2%  of  the 

population  of  the   United   States,  or 

more  than    2,000,000,  have  organic 

heart  disease. 

Statistics    show    that    one    industrial 

worker    in   every    fifty    has    a   serious 

heart  defect.      And  one  out  ofr  every 

13,  so  suffering,  diet. 

The  annual  death  toll  of  heart  disease 

in  the  United  States,  in  I  50,000. 


Prior  to  1912  tuberculosis  caused  more 
deaths  in  the  United  States  than  any 
other  disease.  Since  then,  heart  dis- 
ease leads.  The  reason  i>  that  the 
death  rate  for  tuberculosis  has  dropped, 
while  the  death  rate  for  heart  disease 
has  remained  almost  stationary. 

In  the  communities  where  people 
have  learned  how  to  fight  tuberculo^, 
it  becomes  less  of  a  menace  each  year. 


As  fast  AS  people  understand  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  and  relieve 
heart  disease,  there  will  be  not  only 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths, 
but  also  a  splendid  increase  in  the 
number  of  lives  completely 
transformed — from  dependence  and 
anxiety  to  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness. 

HALEY  FISKE.  President. 
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ITou  sire  Invited 


THE  EDITORS  and  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Survey  invite  members  and  friends  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates to  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
on  Monday  evening,  February  25,  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock. 

GOVERNOR     GIFFORD     PINCHOT 

will  forecast  ehe  industrial  and  social  changes  which 
may  be  ushered  in  by  Giant  Power  and  will  tell  the 
story  of  a  conservationist's  quest  for  the  solution  of 
the  coal  problem  through  an  electrified  world. 

Tickets  $3.50  payable  to  Survey  Associates,   Inc., 
112  East  19  Street.  New  York. 


A  Glimpse  Ahead 

The  Hydro  Country 

IT  seemed  to  me  that  in  Woodstock  the  cure  of 
cheap  power  was  pretty  effective.  Ten  thousand 
people  were  living  together  without  crowding — 
living  in  houses  of  their  own  with  bits  of  green 
around  them  and  a  dhance  for  gardens  if  they  chose. 
They  were  living  in  cleanliness  and  apparent  decency. 
They  were  living  in  domestic  ease  through  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  power  at  low  enough  rates  so  that 
they  could  use  as  much  of  it  as  they  choose.  They 
were  living  in  the  practical  certainty  of  work  enough 
for  all  of  them  all  the  time.  The  eight-hour  day 
prevailed  and  such  wages  as  I  was  able  to  get  the 
facts  about  were  fair.  For  amusement  there  were 
two  moving  picture  shows.  There  was  also  a  social 
life  as  witnessed  by  the  bridge  party  on  the  neighbor- 
ing farm.  If  they  left  Woodstock  for  a  great  city 
it  was  not  in  search  of  work,  or  the  convenience 
of  life,  or  social  intercourse,  but  for  some  subtler, 
more  personal,  less  definite  reason,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  tended  to  stay. — Martha  Bensley  Bruere 
in  the  Giant  Poii'er  number  of  Survey  Graphic, 

Mr.  Hoover 

MR.  HOOVER  talks  like  a  man  about  inter-state 
treaties.  He  talks  like  a  boy  about  making 
a  dam  in  the  Colorado  River.  He  will  make  it  go 
down  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  stream  bot- 
tom. He  will  make  it  rise  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  higher  than  the  Washington  Monument.  At 
stream  bottom  he  will  cause  it  to  be  perhaps  six 
hundred  feet  wide.  At  its  top  he  will  cause  it  to  be 
perhaps  twelve  hundred  feet  wide.  In  order  to  make 
ready  to  built  it  he  will  dig  eight  tunnels  through 
the  adjoining  cliffs.  Some  of  these  tunnels  will  be 
a  mile  long.  Through  them  he  will  cause  the 
Colorado  River  to  flow  out  of  its  bed  and  to  yield 
to  him  a  dry  place  on  which  to  get  his  dam  built 
before  he  turns  the  Colorado  River  back  to  its  ac- 
customed course  and  sees  behind  the  dam  waters 
rising  to  make  a  lake  which  will  give  to  distant 
sand,  sunk  below  sea-level  in  the  Californian  Imperial 
Valley,  a  secure  fertility  and  beauty.  And  perhaps, 
somewhere,  in  some  really  accessible  canyon,  he  will 
build  a  water-fall. — William  Hard  in  the  Giant 
Power  number  of  Survey  Graphic. 


The  Vista  of  Cheap  Power 

THE  Giant  Power  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  breaks 
with  the  binding  cords  of  technical  precedent; 
it  seeks  to  find  how  power  can  be  made  to  "contribute 
to  the  fulness  of  life."  It  reckons  with  engineering 
as  well  as  human  factors  which  were  comprehended 
in  such  earlier  concepts  as  "super-power."  Giant 
Power  would  link  the  energy  of  mines  with  that  of 
waterfalls,  recover  the  valuable  by-products  in 
bituminous  coal,  supply  current  to  the  trunk  lines  of 
an  integrated  transmission  and  distribution  system, 
spread  electrical  energy  to  the  farm  and  reduce  rates 
to  the  small  consumer  in  ways  that  will  "revitalize 
the  whole  social  fabric."  The  wort  before  the 
Giant  Power  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  present- 
ed by  its  director,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  in  the  Giant 
Power  number  of  Survey  Graphic. 


What  It  Means 

GIANT  Power  means  giving  to  evety  producer 
of  current  an  opportunity  to  add  to  a  common 
stock  and  to  every  user  an  opportunity  to  draw 
therefrom.  Giant  Power  means  the  practice  on  the 
broadest  possible  scale  of  every  possible  economy,  such 
as  the  pooling  of  standby  facilities  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  every  waste,  such  as  that  due  to  a  low  power1 
factor.  But  Power  also  means  the  education  of  tR? 
public  to  the  point  where  it  can  intelligently  and 
fully  cooperate  with  public  and  private  enterprise  in 
these  objectives. — Governor  Pinchot  in  the  Giant 
Power  number  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

NO  MORE  engaging  interpreter  of  British 
affairs  than  S.  K.  Ratclifre  is  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  these  western  shores,  and  for- 
tunately   he    is    in    the    habit    of    visiting 
them  pretty  often.     The  Survey  is  glad  to  draw  on 
••sh  personal  knowledge  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment (p.  496). 

T3  Y  A  HAPPY  coincidence,  we  can  print  along- 
U  side  Mr.  Ratcliffe's  description  of  England's 
first  labor  government  Mrs.  Bruere's  lively  account 
of  a  piquant  episode  in  the  relations  between  labor 
and  government.  American  style  (p.  498). 


^L-TOL  generally  find  Clarence  S.  Stein  right  about 
•*•  at  the  point  of  livest  contact  between  architec- 
ture and  the  community  ;  at  the  moment  he  is  serving 
with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  Housing  and  Regional  Planning. 
Hij  note  on  p.  509  is  based  on  an  interesting  phase 
of  the  commission's  recent  report  on  the  present 
of  the  housing  emergency  in  New  York. 


DR.   BOAS,  who  writes  of  the  chronic  patient 
(P-   5'9)    is  medical  director  of  the   Monte- 
fiore  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases,  New  York. 

THE  news  of  educational  experiments  in  Latin 
America  (p.  528)  comes  from  Professor  Kirk- 
patrick  of  the  L'niversity  of  Michigan,  who  is  re- 
cogni?ed  as  a  leader  of  the  academic  forces  working 
for  a  greater  freedom  for*  teachers  in  Anglo-Saxon 
America. 

FRANK  A.  MANNY  (p.  531)  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  as  "ednl.  adviser  exptl.  schs."  which  may 
be  as  good  a  war  as  any  other  of  saying  that  he  is 
an  explorer  and  counselor  on  the  fringes  of  educa- 
tional progress. 

CARSON  COLLEGE  at  Flourtown.  Pa.,  cares 
for  68  orphan  girls  at  a  time.  Out  of  her 
experience  with  these  changing  68  Elsa  Ueland, 
president  of  the  college,  has  distilled  some  trenchant 
observations  on  subtler  phases  of  the  orphanage  job 
(p.  512).  Helen  B.  Pendleton  is  supervisor  of  field 
work  at  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work  (p.  515). 

ONE  could  range  far  in  the  formal  literature 
of  psychiatry  without  catching  so  vivid  a 
glimpse  of  the  actual  processes  of  a  "behavior 
clinic"  at  work,  and  its  meaning  for  the  homely 
world  of  children,  as  one  gets  from  die  story  of 
Mildred  (p.  501). 

THE  CONFIDENCE  which  American  social 
workers  everywhere  have  for  years  felt  in  the 
sane  leadership  of  Mrs.  Falconer  makes  her  advice 
in  the  choice  of  readings  in  social  hygiene  (p.  537) 
particularly  acceptable.  With  Dr.  Exner.  she  is 
associated  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Before  Wilson  Died 

By   Raymond  B.   Fosdick 

FORMTR1.Y    INDER    SECRETARY    GENERAL    OF    THE    L EAGLE    OF    NATIONS 


WOODROW  \VILSON  gave  his  life  for  an 
ideal.     That   ideal   \vas   the  passionate  belief 
that  just  as  mankind   has  conquered   a  score 
of  ancient  evils  by  conscious  effort,  so  war  can 
I  conquered,  if  only  the  creative  intelligence  of  men  can 
I  harnessed  to  the  problem.     It  \vas  this  belief  that  drove 
In  to  the  constructive  proposals  embodied  in  the  League  of 
•tions. 

veeks  ago  I  spent  an  hour  with  him  at  his  home  in 

:gton,  and  just  two  weeks  ago  I  visited  him  again. 

0  both  occasions  his  physical  infirmity  \vas  marked,  but  a 

it  ago  he  seemed  weaker  than  before.     His  voice  was 

Inter  and  his  face  had  a  pallor  which  I  had  not  previously 

ticed.     But  whatever  his  physical  condition,  his  mind  was 

(keen  and  alert  as  it  ever  had  been,  and  his  spirit  flamed 

kh  the  old  fire.     In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  his  health, 

(quoted  the  remark  of  John  Ouincy  Adams  in  answer  to 

Similar  query:  "John  Quincy  Adams  is  all  right,  but  the 

e  lives  in  is  dilapidated,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  would 

MI  have  to  move  out." 

conversation   wandered    over   many    topics,    but    his 
f  thought  was  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  its  promise 
the  future.     In  burning,  vivid   words  he  spoke  of  the 
when  through  the  use  of  this  machinery,  the  authority 
.w  would  be  substituted  for  the  authority  of  force.    This 
s  the  opportunity  presented  to  the  new  generation.     This 
America's   contribution    to    the    race.      Constantly    his 
id  ran  back  to  1914.     The  utter  unintelligence  of  it  all, 
sheer  waste  of  war  as  a  method   of  settling  anything, 
to  oppress  him.     "It  never  must  happen  again,"  he 
:  "There  is  a  way  of  escape  if  only  men  will  use  it." 
s  voice  rose  in  indignation  as  he  recalled  the  charge  of 
:n"  so  often  levied  against  the  League.     "The  world 
run  by  its  ideals."  he  exclaimed.     "Only  the  fool  thinks 
erwise." 
e  >poke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  progress  that  the  League 


had  made  in  the  last  four  years — of  its  activity  as  an  inter- 
national clearing-house  of  information,  of  its  settlement  of 
the  Austrian  chaos,  of  its  work  in  health  and  other  human- 
itarian causes,  and  of  its  handling  of  the.  various  disputes 
which  had  been  placed  before  it.  "They  are  learning 
teamwork  at  Geneva,"  he  said.  "If  only  they  will  give  the 
seed  a  fair  chance,  and  let  it  grow!" 

As  to  America's  ultimate  adherence  to  the  Covenant  ol 
the  League,  he  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt.  It  might 
come  soon,  it  might  come  late,  but  come  it  would.  America 
would  not  permanently  stand  in  the  way  of  human  progress; 
America  would  not  long  thwart  the  hope  of  the  race.  Amer- 
ica was  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the  liberation  of  man- 
kind a  spiritual  energy  which  no  other  nation  possesses,  and 
she  would  not  betray  her  opportunity.  Here  was  the  chance, 
through  this  experiment  in  cooperation  at  Geneva,  for  the 
human  race  to  take  a  mighty  step  forward ;  America  could 
not  afford  to  play  the  laggard.  It  was  the  greatest  moral 
issue  that  had  been  presented  to  the  conscience  of  this  nation 
since  the  question  of  sla\-ery. 

In  his  earnestness  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face,  and  when 
I  pledged  him  on  behalf  of  the  younger  generation  that  we 
would  carry  through  to  a  finish  the  thing  which  he  had 
started,  he  gave  way  completely.  My  last  impression  of 
him  was  of  a  tear-stained  face,  a  set.  indomitable  jaw,  and 
a  faint  voice  whispering  "God  bless  you!"  With  his  white 
hair  and  gray,  lined  face  he  seemed  like  a  reincarnated  Isaiah, 
crying  to  his  country:  "Awake.  a\vake,  put  on  thy  strength, 
O  Zion :  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem !" 

He  is  dead,  but  he  has  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
thought  of  the  world.  If  war  can  by  any  means  be  avoided 
in  the  future,  if  by  rational  processes  mankind  can  acquire 
the  habit  of  cooperation  and  peace,  it  will  be  because  the 
idealism  and  intelligence  of  Woodrow  Wilson  were  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice  to  this  supreme  cause. 
York,  February  4,  1924 
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Ramsay  MacDonald's  Government 


By  S.  K.  Ratcli/e 


NOTHING,  when  all  is  said,  can  diminish  the 
significance  and  the  surprise  of  the  first  Labor 
Government  in  England.  Three  or  four  years 
ago,  it  is  true,  politicians  of  all  kinds  were 
predicting  the  early  accession  of  Labor  to  power.  Many, 
including  certain  London  editors  who  ought  to  know  better, 
were  never,  down  to  the  recent  election,  able  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  fantastic  terror  of  a  labor  government  headed 
by  Lloyd  George.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outlook 
seemed  to  have  become,  by  1922,  less  favorable  than  it  had 
been  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Unemployment  and  falling  wages  had  depressed  the  trade 
unions.  Their  membership  had  seriously  declined.  Their 
reserves  were  being  eaten  up  by  claims  for  unemployment 
benefit.  True,  the  Bonar  Law  election  of  1922  had  put 
fresh  heart  into  the  movement  by  its  doubling  of  the  Labor 
membership  in  the  Commons;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
campaign  had  exhausted  the  party  funds. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  Labor  leaders  that  a  Conservative 
prime  minister  could  be  so  childlike  a  strategist  as  to  throw 
away  his  position  and  destroy  his  own  party  in  an  election 
that  nobody  wanted.  The  Conservative  Government  seemed 
fairly  well  set  for  an  unsatisfying  spell  of,  say,  three  years. 
Barely  two  months  before  the  great  event  I  heard  the  most 
brilliant  and  influential  woman  in  the  party  chaffing  a  group 
of  her  friends  on  the  happy  prospect  of  their  coming  into 
office  ten  years  hence ! 

When,  however,  Stanley  Baldwin  took  the  plunge  in 
November  last,  two  practical  questions,  and  two  only, 
emerged.  The  first  had  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
liberal  revival.  By  deciding  to  fight  upon  the  issue  of  pro- 
tection vs.  free  trade,  the  Conservative  prime  minister  had 
actually  offered  the  Liberals  their  own  battleground.  They 
would  have  asked  for  nothing  else.  They  had  not  dreamed 
of  any  such  stroke  of  luck.  Baldwin  (as  he  himself  after- 
wards claimed)  had  done  the  one  thing  that  could  ensure  the 
reunion  of  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George,  and  by  doing  so,  he 
had  raised  the  question  whether  Labor  or  Liberal  was  to  be 
the  party  of  the  second  place  in  point  of  numbers.  The  other 
question  was  altogether  new:  If  Labor,  with  increased  mem- 
bership, retained  its  second  place,  would  it  be  ready,  on  the 
defeat  of  the  government,  to  take  office  despite  its  minority 
position  in  the  House? 

The  answer  had  been  given,  with  sufficient  force,  a  full 
month  before  Ramsay  MacDonald  gave  it  in  final  form. 
Speaking  on  January  8,  at  a  victory  demonstration  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  he  said: 

We  are  to  shirk  no  responsibility  that  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  the  evolution  of  our  movement.  There  are  risks, 
certainly,  risks  on  every  side — risks  behind,  before  us,  to  the 
right  of  us,  and  to  the  left  of  us.  Ah,  but  there  is  more  than 
risks,  there  is  a  call.  ...  If  we  shirked  our  responsibilities  now 
we  ourselves  would  be  inflicting  upon  ourselves  the  defeat  that 
our  enemies  could  not  inflict  upon  us.  So  we  accept  our 
responsibilities. 
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Ramsay  MacDonald  showed  the  quality  of  his  lead 
ship,  and  his  faculty  of  instant  decision,  in  a  fashion  t 
met  with  a  delighted  response  from  the  English  people.  *] 
task  of  cabinet-making  has  usually  been,  in  the  hands  of 
Victorian  type  of  prime  minister,  a  tedious  and  annoy 
business.  MacDonald  had  his  list  ready  within  an  hi 
or  two  of  his  audience  with  the  king,  and  the  evening  pap 
of  January  22  contained  formal  announcement  of  an  ev 
which,  as  almost  the  least  instructed  citizen  could  real 
marks  the  transition  in  England  from  one  epoch  tu 
other. 

THE  personality  of  the  prime  minister  excites 
bounded  interest ;  and  no  small  part  of  that  intei 
is  connected  with  the  fact  that  Ramsay  MacDonald 
totally  unlike  the  image  of  the  prospective  Labor  pn 
minister  that  the  world,  including  the  British  portion  of 
has  been  led  to  set  up.  And  it  is  odd  to  recall  that,  1 
events  in  England  happened  only  a  little  differently,  the  f 
head  of  a  Labor  Government  might  have  been  a  wh< 
typical  representative  of  political  trade-unionism — Art 
Henderson. 

Ramsay  MacDonald  is  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  The  f 
duct  of  one  of  the  finest  peasant  stocks  in  the  world — thai 
the  northeastern  Scottish  highlands — he  has  Scotland  in 
entire  being.  It  is  in  his  brain,  with  its  unflagging  drive  ; 
grasp;  in  his  lifelong  habit  of  study;  in  his  reverence  for 
things  of  the  mind ;  in  the  romantic  quality  of  his  spi 
transforming  his  arduous  intellectual  processes ;  in 
emotional  depth,  and  in  the  baffling  reserve  which,  conibi 
with  an  external  habit  of  cordiality,  makes  him,  as  ev( 
body  in  the  Labor  movement  has  come  to  realize,  an  esse 
ally  withdrawn  figure.  It  is  in  his  speech,  and  especi; 
in  his  oratory,  which  retains  the  full  force  of  the  north 
consonants  and  enough  of  an  occasional  strangeness  in  vo 
sounds  to  puzzle  his  audiences  in  England. 

For  thirty  years  MacDonald  has  been  to  all  intents 
purposes  a  Londoner.     At  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  M 
garet  Ethel  Gladstone,  we  knew  him  as  a  journalistic  f 
lance,  making  for  a  place  in  the  still  unshaped  political  La 
Party.     Those  who  came  across  him  in  the  London  of 
nineties,  thought  of  him,  I  imagine,  as  a  man  with  a  polit 
future   fairly   assured.      It   was   plain   enough   that  he 
born    for    the    House    of    Commons ;   but    I    greatly    dc 
whether,  even  after  he  had,  along  with  Keir  Hardie,  ere; 
the  national  organization  of  the  Labor  Party  that  was 
be,  any  one  of  his  colleagues  saw  in  him  the  promise  of  ; 
thing  more  than  moderate  success. 

His  advance,  after  1906  when  he  entered  the  Hous* 
Commons,  was  rapid  and  thoroughly  deserved.  His  pai 
mentary  gifts  were  at  once  acknowledged,  and  it  was  < 
unimportant  that  in  personal  attractiveness  he  was  one  of 
half-dozen  noticeable  men  in  the  pre-war  assembly.  I  ret 
as  a  fact  of  undeniable  interest,  that  during  the  epoch  of 
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loyd  George  social-welfare  legislation,  Ramsay  MacDonald 
:d,  in  the  Labor  Movement  and  Parliament,  the  reputation 

a  man  who  might  easily  be  the  medium,  the  active  agent, 

a  Labor-Liberal  compromise.  Certainly  we  did  not  in 
ose  years  look  upon  him  as  the  man  who  would,  in  the 
>ur  of  supreme  crisis,  take  an  absolute  stand  on  principle. 
his,  however,  is  what  MacDonald  did;  and  it  was  his  af- 
mation  on  August  3,  1914,  following  upon  the  speech 

Sir  Edward  Grey  that  carried  Britain  into  the  war  — 
was  this  affirmation,  and  the  steadfastness  with  which  he 
nod  by  it,  which  tested  his  mind  and  character  and,  after 
ars  of  unmeasured  obloquy,  gave  him  first  the  unchal- 
tiged  leadership  of  his  party,  and  then  the  dazzling  prize 

the  premiership. 

Some  day  the  full  story  will  be  told  of  Ramsay  Mac- 
onald's  martydom  from  1914  to  1921.  It  was  an  ordeal 

extraordinary  bitterness.  For  several  years  he  was  the 
ost  unpopular  man  in  England.  He  did  not  (it  is  well 

remember)  take  the  pacifist  position.  He  is  not  a  non- 
sistant.  He  condemned  the  pre-war  diplomacy,  and  the 
ritish  decision  ;  but  his  own  effort  was  devoted  to  in- 
itence  upon  the  right  of  discussion  and  the  maintenance 

a  free  platform  and,  later,  upon  the  absolute  value  and 
cessity  of  a  peace  of  justice.  Together  with  his  friends 

the  Union  of  Democratic  Control  he  fought  for  the  free 
atform,  and  won  ;  and  as  the  war  neared  its  end  the 
ccessive  proclamations  of  the  Wilson  policy  came  to 
•engthen  the  hands  of  those  in  England  (by  1918  a  great 
>st)  who  demanded  a  treaty  of  settlement  and  appeasement 
id  a  concert  of  free  nations  to  secure  a  warless  world. 
But,  although  the  popular  opinion  in  all  countries  was 
oving  in  this  direction,  it  was  long  before  the  ban  upon 
amsay  MacDonald  showed  signs  of  being  lifted.  He  was 
irsued  with  indescribable  malignity.  His  words  were  per- 
rted  and  his  character  maligned  ;  his  private  record  was 
ked  with  pitiless,  and  unavailing,  assiduity.  Now  and 
;ain  his  enemies  declared  that  he  was  about  to  retire  from 
iblic  life.  Not  seldom,  we  may  be  sure,  he  was  tempted 

give  them  the  satisfaction  for  which  they  were  hungering. 
is  friends  knew  (and,  indeed,  an  exquisite  little  book  from 
s  own  pen  enshrined  the  confession)   that  the  death  of  his 
jfe,  two  years  before  the   war,   had  marked   for  him  the 
ose    of    a    chapter    of    deep    personal    happiness    and    ful- 
ment.       He    was    twice    defeated    at    the    polls,    before 
e   tide   of   war   hysteria    abated.      But   he   continued    the 
ruggle,    and     during     the    four    years     (1918-1922)     of 
s  absence  from  Parliament  he  immensely  strengthened  his 
sit'.on    in    the    Labor    movement.      In    the    Bonar    Law 
ection    he   regained   his   position    in   the    House,    and    was 
nee   elected    leader   of    his    party.      That   was    a   natu- 
i\,  an  inevitable,  restoration  —  the  tribute  of  MacDonald's 
(K-n  people.     On  January  22  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  an 
ifinitely  richer  award:   the   knowledge   that    (their  inheri- 
sense  of  fair  play  restored)   his  fellow-countrymen  as  a 
•le  had  received,  with  something  more  than  mere  acquie- 

nce,   the  news  of  his  elevation   to  the  first   place   in   the 
ish  Commonwealth. 
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personnel  of  the  new  Labor  Government  has,  of 
•   course,   provided   a  topic  of   discussion   for   the   whole 
rid.    Ramsay  MacDonald  had  no  experience  to  guide  him. 
was  required  to  fill  offices  which,  ever  since  the  creation 
the  cabinet  system,  had  been  occupied  by  men  for  whom 


everything  was  made  easy.  Obviously  he  was  driven  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  window-dressing — that  is,  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  few  men  whose  names  would  have  a  re- 
assuring effect  upon  the  ordinary  public,  which  has  for  the 
most  part  accepted  the  dictum  that  Labor  cannot  govern. 
He  had  to  find  places  for  the  most  valuable  of  the  "intel- 
lectuals," and  to  give  a  reasonably  adequate  representation 
to  the  regular  old-line  trade-union  leaders  without  whom 
there  could  have  been  no  Labor  Party  at  all. 

Public  curiosity  has  in  the  main  displayed  itself  over  the 
Prime  Minister's  three  peers.  The  Government,  manifest- 
ly, must  be  well  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it 
will  be  agreed  that  a  trio  of  peers  is  a  small  enough  allow- 
ance. Lord  Haldane,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  was  from  the 
first  a  certainty.  A  great  jurist,  and  a  scholar  of  immense 
attainments,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  adminis- 
trator. He  gives  his  adherence  to  Labor  because  for  him 
there  is  hope  for  democracy  only  in  an  educated  electorate, 
and  he  believes  that  the  Labor  Party  alone  is  earnest  over 
that  great  matter.  Lord  Parmoor,  his  colleague,  was  a  Tory 
and  is  a  great  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  a  fearless  champion  of 
the  citizen's  day  in  court,  an  untiring  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  the  suffering  European  peoples.  And  with  these  two  is 
Lord  Chelmsford,  the  progressive  conservative  peer  who, 
as  governor-general  of  India,  initiated  the  new  Indian  con- 
stitution of  1919. 

India  in  the  Labor  Cabinet  is  associated  with  the  ap- 
pointment which  to  me  is  Ramsay  MacDonald's  most  bril- 
liant stroke.  His  choice  for  this  pivotal  department  seemed 
to  lie  between  some  sympathetic  ex-official  and  one  of  the 
radical  labor  members  who  have  become  interested  in  India 
through  their  sympathy  with  the  Nationalist  movement  or 
Non-Cooperation.  MacDonald  chose  Sir  Sydney  Olivier, 
who  adds  to  a  long  training  in  the  colonial  civil  service  the 
experience  of  a  governor  of  Jamaica. 

There  will  be  nothing  reckless  in  Philip  Snowden  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  J.  H.  Thomas  as  head  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  or  in  Stephen  Walsh  as  War  Minister. 
Sidney  Webb,  whose  extraordinary  equipment  fits  him  for 
almost  any  department,  would  have  been  in  his  right  place 
at  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  John  Wheatley  from  the  Clyde.  Webb  is  not  in  his 
wrong  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Arthur  Henderson 
can  certainly  direct  the  Home  Office  and  J.  R.  Clynes  has 
a  parliamentary  gift  that  should  make  him  a  good  deputy 
leader  of  the  House.  MacDonald  had  practically  no  choice 
in  the  matter  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Friends  and  opponents 
alike  urged  him  to  take  it  himself.  His  knowledge  of  Europe 
is  unsurpassed  among  English  men  of  affairs  and  he  at  once 
began  to  show  that  he  had  the  right  temper  and  method. 
The  instant  recognition  of  Moscow  was  a  step  which  would 
have  been  taken  this  year  by  any  British  Foreign  Minister, 
Liberal  or  Conservative.  The  point  is  that  the  Labor  Prime 
Minister  took  it  generously  and  with  a  single  mind.  Mac- 
Donald's  approach  to  France  was  no  less  characteristic.  He 
addressed  a  personal  letter  to  Poincare,  deploring  the  recent 
misunderstandings  and  giving  a  frank  pledge  of  a  half-way 
advance.  And  he  allowed  it  to  be  known  that,  while  de- 
pending as  far  as  might  be  upon  the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  he  was  ready  to  consider  those 
special  guarantees  of  French  security,  without  which,  as 
the  world  knows,  we  cannot  hope  to  bring  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  people  into  any  scheme  of  organu.  peace. 


The  Barbecue 

By  Martha  Bensley  Bruere 


ONCE  I  was  asked  to  a  barbecue, 
a  few  miles  outside  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  Off  to  one  side  of  the  old 
southern  homestead,  the  low  flames 
were  flickering  over  the  coals  that 
covered  the  roasting  meat.  A  white 
haired  Negro  was  in  charge  of  the 


ceremonies. 

« 


Yassum,  he  been  roast  in'  two  days 
now.  When  Mis'  Louie  'low'd  as  how 
we  all  was  havin'  a  barbecue  to  pleas- 
ure her  niece  that's  gittin'  married,  I 
jes  wrestl'd  rotin'  after  this  yere  roan 
steer  till  I  catched  up  with  him  down 
by  de  branch — he  been  triflin'  roun' 
yere  a  right  sma't  chanst!" 

"Why  did  you  pick  him  out?" 
"Yassum — well  he  was  allus  agittin' 
the  yuther  cattle  inter  trouble  and  cost- 
in'  Mis'  Louie  money  gettin  more 
fence  rails  and  maybe  these  yere  wires. 
For  a  long  time  I  aint  'spicion  him 
none — lookin  jes  as  innocent  as  a  jay 
bird!  But  I  kinda  hung  off  in  the 
bushes  till  I  fotched  up  with  him  wo'k- 
in'  de  top  off  de  gate  where  was  de 
cawnfield  on  de  yuther  side.  And  so  I 
says  to  him,  'fust  chance  I  git  I'm  gwine 
barbecue  you  shuh.'  And  yere  he  is!" 

GOING  up  from  New  York  to  Albany  to  the 
hearing  which  Governor  Smith  had  called  to 
investigate  the  charges  made  by  the  Associated 
Industries,  Inc. — an  organization  of  manufactu- 
rers and  business  men  said  to  have  2600  members — against 
the  state  department  of  labor,  were  representatives  of  most 
of  the  organizations  which  for  the  last  decade  have  been 
trying  to  get  through  the  state  legislature  what  have  come 
to  be  called  the  welfare  bills.  These  are  the  bills  which 
social  practice  everywhere  has  determined  as  necessary  for 
child  welfare,  for  health,  and  education,  and  for  the  great 
campaign  against  poverty.  For  a  decade  we  had  all  met 
disappointment  year  after  year;  sometimes  a  bill  would  al- 
most get  through,  and  then  in  the  last  minutes  of  the  legis- 
lative session  it  would  fail.  The  campaign  for  these  meas- 
ures had  become  almost  entirely  a  campaign  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public.  We  were  not  a  specially  cheerful 
group  on  the  train,  for  if  it  were  true  that  the  state  de- 
partment of  labor  had  broken  down,  what  chance  had  these 
welfare  bills  of  getting  through  the  legislature? 

The   indictment   of    the   state   department   of    labor    was 
brought  by  the  Associated  Industries,  Inc.,  under  eight  heads, 
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which,  summed  up  and  bunched  together,  alleged  a  serio 
breakdown  in  the  department ;  unnecessary  delays  in  t 
awards  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Division ;  iUeg 
powers  assumed  by  the  Industrial  Board ;  political  dcmin 
tion  of  the  department  and  in  general  extravagance  ar 
inefficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  State  Compens 
tion  Fund. 

To  this  challenge  for  an  investigation,  Governor  Smi 
replied  by  appointing  himself  commissioner  and  proceed 
to  subpoena  34  directors  and  officers  of  the  Associated  I 
dustries,  Inc.  as  witnesses.  They  were  not,  the  govern 
expressly  stated,  on  trial. 

Before   the   hearing   opened    the    executive    chamber   w 
filled  to  the  doors.     Back  of  the  rows  of  chairs  men   we 
standing  four  deep.     From  my  seat  at  the  press  table,  th 
showed  a  curious  likeness  of  expression — even  a  likeness 
physical    condition.      The    majority    were    middle-aged 
over.     They   had    reached   the   time   when   the   illusions 
youth  as  to  the  general  goodness  of  the  world   and   as 
their  own  powers  of   uprightness    were    a    trifle    dimme 
They  carried,  too,  some  excessive  weight,  piled   upon  tht 
by  a  life  where  effort  was  diplomatic  and  verbal  rather  th; 
physical ;  clean-shaven,  smooth  of  contour,   umvrinkled,   i 
latively  hairless,  and   quite   unreasonably   pink.     They   h; 
a  tendency,  too,  to  settle  heavily  from  foot  to  foot,  and 
find   standing  irksome.     The   front   row  of  chairs  was  i 
served    for   what    the    reporters    about  me    called    the    ar 
criminals — the  members  of  the  Labor  Department,  group 
about  Commissioner  Shientag.     Before  any  witnesses  cou 
be  called  Judge  Sutherland  of  Rochester  (ignoring  the  fa 
that  the  governor   had   stated   that  the  association   was  n 
on  trial),  rose  and  announced  himself  counsel  for  the  A 
sociated  Industries,  Inc.  and  begged  to  file  an  amendment 
their  complaint,  which  withdrew  the  fifth  and  sixth  charge 
their  original  indictment.     These  charges  were  to  the  effe 
that  the  State  Fund  had  been  badly  administered  and  at  a  co 
in  excess  of  what  the  law  allowed.     The  amendment  co 
ered  a  formidable  series  of  pages.     The  governor  laid  the 
aside   unread,    and    called    as   the   first    witness    Alfred    ] 
Swan,  the  president  of  the  A.  I.  I. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Swan  knew  nothing  of  these  charg 
of  his  own  personal  knowledge.  He  had  relied  implicit 
on  the  word  of  Mark  A.  Daly,  secretary  of  the  associatio 
What  Mr.  Daly  told  him  he  took  to  be  fact  without  qu» 
tion.  He  had,  however,  agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of  charg 
five  and  six  in  the  amended  indictment  which  Judge  Sutht 
land  had  handed  to  his  Excellency. 

"Because  they  were  false  allegations?"  asked  the  gove 
nor. 

"'Because  they  were  incorrectly  stated,"  answered  ]Vj 
Swan. 

"Withdrawn  because  they  were  not  fact?"  persisted  Y 
Excellency. 

"Yes — more  of   a   prophecy,"    admitted    Mr.    Swan. 
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And  then  one  by  one  all  the  charges  were  branded  as 
se  by  the  next  \vitness,  J.  Charles  Andrews,  vice-chair- 
in  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  State  Fund,  a:i  ap- 
intee  of  Governor  Miller. 

Member    after   member   of   this    advisory   committee,    all 
siness   men,    rose   to   endorse    Mr.    Andrew's   statements, 
netimes  giving  examples  out  of  their  own  experience  as 
how  well  the  department  had   functioned. 
Next   Governor   Smith   called    Mark  A.   Daly,   secretary 

the  Associated  Industries,  Inc.,  to  the  witness  stand, 
pported  semi-internally  by  gum,  Mr.  Daly  gave  his  testi- 
ny. 

It  appeared  that  21  of  the  34  directors  of  the  Associated 
dustries  Inc.  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  on  January 
,  when  the  demand  for  an  investigation  of  the  Labor 
jpartment  was  decided  on.  Mr.  Daly  testified  that  the 
ormation  he  gave  them,  and  upon  which  their  letter  of 
usation  and  demand  for  investigation  were  based,  was 
>m  a  confidential  source,  which  he  refused  to  divulge  even 
the  demand  of  the  governor.  The  whisper  circled  around 

press  table,  louder  and  louder  as  it  went  from  man  to 
in,  that   "there  ain't  no  such  party." 
"I  direct  you  to  answer  the  question,''  said  the  governor. 
"I  mean  no  disrespect,  but  I  cannot  give  the  name,"  said 
r.  Daly. 

'Will  not?"  asked  the  governor. 
'Cannot,"  persisted  the  witness. 
'Is  he  an  employe  of  the  state?" 
'I  cannot  answer." 

'Does  he  live  in  Albany  or  New  York?" 
"I  cannot  answer  that." 
'Hard  to  subpoena  him  then!'1 

The  mass  of  pink,  middle-aged,  experienced  male  citizens 
ing  the  Executive  Chamber  had  the  look  of  putting  their 
igues  in  their  cheeks. 

'Did  you  divulge  the  name  at  your  directors  meeting?" 
'I  don't  remember." 
'Have  you   a   stenographic   record  ?" 
'My   transcript  only." 
I'd  like  to  look  at  that." 

Mr.  Daly,  slowly  getting  into  his  brief  case:  "There  is 
thing  malicious  in  this  charge.     It   was   to  conserve  the 
crest  of  our  members  only." 
"Was  there  no  injury  in  letting  a  false  report  go  about 

weeks?''  asked  the  governor. 

'I  had  no  means  of  checking  it  up,"  countered  Mr.  Daly. 
'Why  not  see  me  about  it?" 


"Yassutu,  and  <when  dot  ole  roan's 
hide  'gins  sizzlin'  in  de  fire  ain't  I  jes 
clapping  my  heels  togedder,  studying 
hoii-  der  ain't  goin'  to  be  any  mavh 
fence  holes  made  int'  Mis'  Louie's 
caii-nfields,  and  no  mau~h  iromplin'  de 
strati'  pile  nor  nothin!" 


HAT'S  this?"   asked  his  Excellency,   tossing  some- 

thing across  the  table. 
"My  mistake,"   admitted    Mr.    Daly   with    a   slow   grin. 
It  was  the  boiler  plate  of  a  cartoon  representing  the  gor- 
nor  trying  to  run   the  labor  machine  —  a  prehistoric  sub- 


Ford — and  wondering  why  it  did  not  go.  Below  it  were 
printed  the  charges  against  the  department.  It  had  been 
sent  to  all  the  country  papers  throughout  the  state  for  re- 
lease on  Monday,  the  I4th,  the  governor  having  received 
the  letter  from  the  Associated  Industries,  Inc.,  on  Saturday, 
the  1 2th.  Judge  Sutherland  was  on  his  feet,  denying  that 
the  directors  knew  anything  about  the  cartoon.  Mr.  Daly 
had  been  a  valuable  and  faithful  servant,  but  in  this  case 
he  had  made  a  mistake. 

At  this  juncture  the  question  of  the  48-hour  week  found 
itself  unexpectedly  before  the  hearing.  The  governor,  glanc- 
ing down  at  Mr.  Daly's  transcript  of  the  minutes  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  had  seen  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  Associated  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  might  be  willing  to  accept  a  compromise  on 
that  point.  All  during  the  ten  or  more  years  that  the  48- 
hour  bill  had  been  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  state 
legislature,  the  A.  I.  I.  had  fought  it  bitterly.  Now  they 
seemed  willing  to  consider  the  question  of  compromise. 

The  governor  quoted  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Daly 
during  a  previous  bout  with  this  bill  before  the  legislature: 
"While  the  women  were  hustling  for  the  bill,  we  hustled 
some  ourselves." 

The  48-hour  bill  slipped  away  as  unobtrusively  as  it  had 
appeared. 

After  that  the  question  of  how  free  a  hand  Mr.  Daly  had 
with  the  funds  of  the  Associated  Industries,  Inc. — as  in  the 
matter  of  the  unpaid-for  boiler-plate  release — was  com- 
petently dealt  with.  Then  Mr.  Daly  was  temporarily  ex- 
cused, and  one  after  another  the  directors  of  the  association 
took  the  stand.  One  after  another  they  swore  they  knew 
nothing  personally  of  the  justice  of  the  charges;  one  after 
another  they  slipped  deftly  from  under  the  cloak  of  respon- 
sibility and  left  it  hanging  on  Mr.  Daly's  shoulders. 

And  then  all  we  of  the  sedentary  occupations  and  the 
pink  faces  went  out  to  lunch  elaborately  and  talk  it  over. 


"Yassum,  it  takes  a  heap  of  co'd  wood 
to   barbecue   that   roan   steer — deed   it 


do!  If  JVf/j'  Louie  was  a-sellin'  wood, 
she'd  be  some  minchin'  usin'  it  up  to 
pleasure  her  niece  gettin'  married." 


\  FTER  the  recess,  the  members  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
•*•  -*-ment  who  had  been  gathered  from  their  work,  where- 
ever  it  happened  to  be  throughout  the  state,  prepared  to 
testify.  The  charges  of  bad  administration  and  exceeding 
the  legal  cost  allowance  having  been  withdrawn,  there  re- 
mained the  general  charge  of  the  serious  breakdown  of 
the  department. 

The  governor  searched  for  this  serious  breakdown  through 
division  after  division,  with  Mr.  Daly  again  on  the  stand. 
What  in  Mr.  Daly's  opinion  constitutes  a  breakdown  in 
the  Bureau  of  Inspection?  Mr.  Daly  did  not  know.  In 
the  Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry?  In  Industrial  Hy- 
giene? In  the  Division  of  Employment?  In  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Codes?  Here  Mr.  Daly  seemed  to  touch 
bottom.  Rule  2  of  the  Code  had  been  altered  by  the  In- 
dustrial Board  so  you  couldn't  tell  how  high  a  building 
was  under  it.  It  might  have  been  only  three  stories,  and 
then  suddenly  it  was  five  or  six— and  all  this  change  made 
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after  hearings  had  been  held,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  de- 
partment's own  inspectors! 

Miss  Frances  Perkins,  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Board, 
took  the  stand.  Then  it  developed  that  the  buildings  to 
which  Mr.  Daly  referred  were  usually  on  hillsides  and 
river  fronts,  many  of  them  in  Cohoes  and  Troy,  and  that 
Mr.  Daly's  perplexity  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  same 
building  might  be  five  stories  at  the  river  and  two  stories 
back  on  the  hill.  The  change  in  the  rule  was  made  in 
order  to  meet  this  fact  fairly.  And  who  should  know  the 
facts  better  than  the  department  inspectors,  whose  business 
it  was  to  have  studied  them  in  detail?  So  that  the  chang- 
ing of  Rule  2  was  not  held  even  by  Judge  Sutherland  to 
constitute  a  serious  breakdown  in  the  Bureau  of  Codes. 
Neither  was  Mr.  Daly  prepared  to  allege  any  breakdown 
in  the  Division  of  Statistics  or  of  Mediation.  It  appeared 
that  all  along  he  had  meant  the  breakdown  to  apply  to  the 
Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation,  and  chiefly  to  its 
Buffalo  and  New  York  offices.  The  whole  matter  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  the  governor  passed  over  until  the  next 
day,  and  went  on  to  charge  3. 

Now  this  third  charge  alleged  that  the  state  department 
of  labor  was  so  under  political  domination  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  its  service  to  the  employers,  employes,  and 
the  public.  Under  the  governor's  questioning  there  was 
hasty  pursuit  of  cases  of  political  appointments,  at  the  end 
of  which  unsuccessful  chase  Mr.  Daly  withdrew  the  state- 
ment, except  as  to  Buffalo.  He  desired  to  file  a  list  of 
non-qualified  appointments  in  the  Buffalo  office.  No,  he 
hadn't  the  list  written  out — but  he  knew  that  there  were 
four  or  five,  and  when  pressed  further: 

"I  prefer  to  admit,  governor,  that  the  phrase  'complete 
domination'  was  an  unfortunate  phrase." 

Finally  the  governor  came  to  the  last  charge — that  of  ex- 
travagance and  inefficiency.  Mr.  Daly  asserted  that  in 
1923,  261  employes  were  put  on  the  payroll.  It  was  his 
idea  that  the  department  was  overmanned ;  that  everyone 
added  to  the  payroll  added  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  de- 
partment in  its  service  to  the  people  of  New  York. 

"Then  the  charge  of  inefficiency  and  extravagance  rests 
on  the  fact  that  the  commissioner  asked  for  and  received  an 
increased  appropriation  ?"  the  governor  summed  up. 

Mr.  Daly  was  temporarily  excused  again.  Commission- 
er of  Labor  Shientag,  taking  the  stand,  showed  how  that 
increased  appropriation  had  been  spent;  how  15,000  li- 
censed home-work  shops  in  the  tenements  of  New  York 
alone  had  formerly  had  n  inspectors,  and  how  he  had  in- 
creased the  number  to  21.  Rapid  mathematics  on  my  part 
showed  that  this  left  714  workshops  to  the  care  of  each  in- 
spector. The  commissioner  showed  how  the  Women  in 
Industry  division,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  comatose 
condition  with  only  three  members  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, had  been  brought  to  life ;  how  the  department 
which  inspected  buildings  had  been  revitalized ;  what  he 
had  done  to  other  departments  and  what  their  return  in 
service  had  been.  The  commissioner  concluded  with  the 
statement  that  the  real  basis  of  complaint  against  the  de- 
partment was  that  it  had  done  too  much,  not  too  little. 

Suavely,  gently,  but  withal  in  an  extreme  state  of  nerves, 
Judge  Sutherland  rose  and  begged  for  time  in  which  the 
Associated  Industries,  Inc.,  might  prepare  their  evidence.  It 
seemed  fitting  for  the  commissioner  to  remark  that  the  evi- 
dence should  have  been  gathered  before  the  charges  were  made. 


"When  you  pulled  a  bone   why   not  own   it?"  the  gm 
ernor  asked  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's  session. 


roan 


"YASSUM.  Seems  lak  that 
kinda  knew  -what  was  gwine  happen 
ter  him — didn't  even  chew  his  cud 
comfortable  while  I  was  drivin'  him 
up — seems  lak  he  felt  his  self  sizzlin'." 


BY  the  morning  of   the  second  day  of   the  hearing  • 
charges  were  reduced  to  three  alleged  delays  in  makiij 
awards  in  the  compensation   department.     Three  delays 
more  than   109,000  cases! 

The  president  and  directors  of  the  Associated  Industrial 
Inc.,  had  been  duinfounded  and  Mr.  Daly  and  Judge  Suthe 
land  were  pleading  for  time  to  prepare  their  case  and  to  g! 
evidence.  The  governor  read  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Ml 
Daly  to  all  the  members  of  his  association  begging  for  «j 
dence  to  back  up  the  charges,  and  pathetically  urging  th1 
this  evidence  be  in  his  hand  on  the  day  before  the  hearin' 

"Why  didn't  you  get  the  evidence  beforehand?"  the  go* 
ernor  asked. 

"There  wasn't  time,"  answered  Mr.  Daly. 

"Didn't  you  want  me  to  be  prompt  in  making  the  1 
vestigation  ?" 

"Not  too  prompt,"  said   Mr.   Daly. 

And  then  his  Excellency  pushed  the  papers  from  in  froj 
of  him  and  brought  his  hand  down  on  the  great  table,  ail 
declared  the  real  reason  for  the  attack  on  the  departmei 
He  read   from  a  bulletin   issued  during  the  last  legislati 
session  by  Mark  Daly  to  his  membership,  stating  their  u 
alterable  opposition  to  all  the  Welfare  Bills.     The  govern 
knew  this  attack  for  the  political  move  it  was — an  attem 
to  hold  up  legislation  pending  along  these  lines,  and  he  s* 
it  in  plain  English.     Then,  closing  the  hearing,  "It  has  be 
demonstrated  that  we  have  an  even  better  labor  departme 

than  I  myself  thought  we  had This  hearing  has  c< 

$666   and    it   is  worth   every   dollar   we   spent   to  find   c 
that  everything  is  all   right." 

So  now  at  last  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  this  attack  m 
turn  upon  itself.  For  when  these  welfare  measures  col 
again  before  the  Assembly  no  opposing  legislator  can  s 
that  they  will  be  ineffectively  administered  if  they 
passed,  none  can  refuse  to  vote  for  them  on  the  ground 
the  money  appropriated  will  be  extravagantly  spent,  or 
they  will  be  the  playthings  of  politics. 

And  with  their  powerful  opponents  discredited,  the  fai' 
ful  and  efficient  Mark  Daly  having  taken  a  chance  a 
lost,  these  bills  for  which  socially  minded  people  have  foug 
so  long  may  pass  the  legislature  this  session.  Certainly  th 
advocates  after  the  hearing  were  very  hopeful. 

"We  must  push  them — we  must  get  them  introduc 
immediately."  ....  "Which  is  it  wise  to  bring  up  first?"  . . 
"And  what  becomes  of  Mark  Dalv  ?" 


"Yassum,  he's  dead  all  right  now.  Aint 
no  devilment  left  in  him,  but  .  ...  he 
know  a  powerful  lot  'bout  dem  cattle 
he'd  been  leading';  mebbe  his  ghost 
gwine  walk." 


The  Story  of  Mildred 


*  M'lLDRED    .MARTIN    was   brought    to   the 
^L      /  I       Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance  in  the  spring 

^k/  of    1922,   a   tragic   figure   of   school   failure. 

T  M  Transferred  at  the  age  of  eleven  from  a 
urch  school  to  a  public  school,  she  had  been  found  wholly 
equipped  for  work  in  her  proper  grade,  the  sixth.  A  p*>- 
ologist  reported  her  fitted  to  do  average  work  in  the 
urth  grade,  but  she  proved  unequal  even  to  that  of  the 
•ond.  and  had  to  be  put  back  into  lA.  In  the  three 
inths  that  followed,  though  tutored  and  encouraged  in 
•ry  way,  she  had  succeeded  in  advancing  only  one 
ade. 

Thus  the  girl — unusually  tall,  though  stoop-shouldered — 
is  stranded  in  a  room  full  of  tiny  children,  hardly  more 
in  half  her  age  or  height.     She  had  developed  a  profound 
te  of  intimidation  and  embitterment.    Apathetic,  unsocial, 
len.  she  seemed  to  have  retired  into  an  inner  world  of 
own  to  such  a  degree  that  those  who  observed  her  had 
Mine  seriously  alarmed   about  her  mental  state. 
The   school    people  had   shown   an   eager   desire  to  help, 
ley   found   a   tutor  for   Mildred   and   explained   that  she 
wld   be  advanced   as  rapidly   as  she  could  make  up  her 
rk.     The  visiting  teacher,  not  content  with  making  the 
ft  possible  school  adjustment,  had  endeavored  to  discover 
causes  of  the  difficulty.  She  had  tried  vainly  three  times  to 
a  report  from  the  church  school.     She  had  become  ac- 
ainted   with  the  mother — a  "sober,   industrious  woman," 
rated  to  her  children — learned  that  the  father  was  a  drink- 
man,  bad-tempered  and  often  unemployed,  that  the  only 
icr  wage  earner  was  an  older  daughter,  and  that  a  younger 
-  was  making  fair  progress  in  another  school.     The 
ther  was  sure   that   nothing   had   happened   at  home  to 
ck  Mildred's  progress.     The  visiting  teacher  knew,  too, 
t  the  child  was  a  victim  of  congenital  syphilis,  but  the 
lie  which  had  her  under  treatment  offered  no  explanation 
the  school  difficulty,  reporting  "satisfactory  physical  im- 
nt."     With  the  failure  of  these  approaches  to  yield 
•lue  she  turned  to  the  bureau  for  aid. 

First   Steps 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a  situation,  obviously. 
to  discover  the  causes  which  have  eluded  search.  Is  there 
fthing  in  this  child's  heredity  that  is  weighing  her  down .' 
her  father's  drinking  habits  or  other  traits  affect  her 
riously,  or  are  there  elements  in  her  relations  with  other 
mbers  of  the  household  that  contribute  to  her  diffi- 
ties? 

In  her  school  life  forced  association  in  classes  with  much 
ingcr  children  is  very  painful  to  the  child,  but  what  of 

•  play  life  and  her  associates  generally  outside?     Has  she 
bad  companions,  or  any  injurious  habits?    Has  she  wor- 

-he  troubled  by  any  painful  memories  or  imaginings? 
hat  may  be  the  mental  bearing  of  her  syphilitic  condition 
ir,  if  she  realizes  its  serious  nature,  what  may  be  the  effect 
this  realization?  Has  she  any  other  physical  handicaps 


that  play  a  part  in  her  mental  life?  Is  her  mental  life 
characterized  by  any  striking  anomalies,  any  significant 
abilities  or  disabilities? 

Both  Mildred's  parents  were  born  in  Illinois  and  came 
to  New  York  as  young  adults.  No  history  of  mental  dis- 
order or  of  serious  constitutional  troubles  came  to  light, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  assert  positively  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  existed  on  either  side.  The  father's  people  were 
apparently  better-to-do  than  the  mother's,  and  Mrs.  Martin 
spoke  with  great  respect  of  his  mother. 

Mildred's  father,  now  a  man  of  about  forty-two,  had 
always  been  a  hard  drinker  with  a  terrible  temper,  taking 
the  last  cent  in  the  house  to  buy  liquor  even  if  this  meant 
that  his  children  would  go  hungry.  He  had  worked  in 
munition  plants  during  the  war,  as  driver  of  a  delivery 
wagon,  as  subway  guard,  as  ticket  chopper  at  an  elevated 
railway  station.  When  Mildred  was  referred  to  the  clinic, 
he  was  having  only  an  occasional  day's  work.  Yet  he  was 
said  to  be,  when  sober,  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  jobs,  and 
a  good  worker. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Martin  had  been  janitress  in  a 
tenement  house.  She  had  also  done  washing  and  day's  work. 
She  often  had  to  accept  aid  from  one  of  the  large  relief 
agencies.  Only  during  one  brief  period  had  her  husband 
worked  with  any  regularity.  During  this  period,  as  Mr-. 
Martin  also  worked,  it  had  been  possible  to  buy  some  needed 
furniture  and  clothing. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  the  home  was  pleasant 
and  cheerful.  Mrs.  Martin  and  the  children  seemed  to  be 
happy  together.  The  mainstay  of  the  family  was  the  eldest 
daughter.  Amy,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  earned  $15  a  week 
as  a  telephone  operator.  Her  health  had  always  been  good. 
Mrs.  Martin  said :  she  had  finished  the  seventh  grade  and 
she  liked  her  work.  Another  girl  and  three  boys,  all  older 
than  Mildred,  had  died  earlier,  but  there  were  two  other 
little  girls  younger.  Harriet,  eight  and  a  half,  and  thus 
three  years  Mildred's  junior,  was  a  pretty,  bright-looking 
child.  She  attended  a  different  public  school  from  Mildred, 
and  had  recently  been  promoted  from  iB  to  2 A.  Lois,  not 
quite  five,  was  a  beautiful,  plump,  rosy-cheeked  youngster. 

The  Health    of  the  Family 

According  to  Mrs.  Martin,  her  own  health  record  and 
that  of  her  husband  were  good — with  an  important  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Martin  had  once  suffered  from  ugly  sores  on 
his  arms  and  legs.  He  was  treated  in  a  hospital  until  the 
sores  healed,  but  refused  to  continue  longer.  Mrs.  Martin 
did  not  know  at  the  time  that  his  trouble  was  syphilis,  and 
he  absolutely  refuses  to  admit  that  he  has  ever  had  any 
such  disease.  Shortly  before  Mildred's  birth,  Mrs.  Martin 
had  an  outbreak  of  sores,  which  later  disappeared,  without 
her  having  any  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 

The  mother's  account  of  Mildred's  babyhood  reveals 
nothing  unusual.  She  was  healthy  and  good,  had  her  first 
tooth  at  about  six  months,  walked  at  about  ten  months, 
talked  early,  and  was  quick  to  learn  little  tricks.  How- 
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ever,  she  had  never  been  cured  of  wetting  the  bed — still 
sometimes  doing  this  even  though  her  mother  got  her  up 
two  or  three  times  a  night. 

When  Mildred  was  four,  she  was  found  to  be  syphilitic 
and  placed  in  a  hospital  for  nine  months,  after  which  her 
mother  carefully  followed  the  directions  of  the  nurses  as 
to  clinic  treatment.  At  the  end  of  another  four  months 
the  clinic  discharged  her  as  cured,  but  she  soon  developed 
"pains  in  her  bones"  and  was  again  taken  to  a  hospital  for 
three  months.  Since  then  she  has  been  supposed  to  report 
for  treatment  once  a  week.  She  has  been  a  difficult  patient, 
screaming,  kicking  and  biting  the  doctors  and  nurses,  often 
slipping  out  before  the  treatment — reactions  not  at  all  sur- 
prising when  one  considers  the  painful  nature  of  the  treat- 
ments (intravenous  injections  of  salvarsan),  the  inability  of 
a  child  of  Mildred's  age  to  appreciate  their  importance,  and 
the  fact  that  she  had  to  go  alone  to  the  hospital  clinic  and 
often  wait  long  periods  in  its  depressing  atmosphere.  The 
clinic  reported  that  a  negative  Wasserman  had  been  obtained 
in  the  preceding  December,  but  urged  continuance  of  the 
treatment. 

Her  Schooling 

At  six  Mildred  had  entered  the  church  school.  Her  five 
years  there  had  been  much  interrupted  by  illness.  She  made 
no  progress,  apparently — at  all  events  did  not  learn  to  read — 
but  was  promoted  from  year  to  year  nevertheless.  Much  of 
the  time  she  was  used  as  an  errand  girl  and  assistant  cleaner. 
Finally  the  teachers  told  Mrs.  Martin  that  they  could  do 
nothing  for  her,  and  her  transfer  to  public  school  followed. 

.    Her  Life  Outside  School 

Though  not  a  reader,  Mildred  was  fond  of  listening  to 
stories  and  of  telling  them.  She  liked  to  paint,  to  sew  and 
make  things  for  her  little  .sister,  to  knit,  and  to  play  with 
other  children  in  the  street  after  school.  Apparently  she 
was  liked  by  these  children,  who  often  called  for  her,  though 
she  had  a  tendency  to  tease.  At  home,  the  mother  said,  she 
was  helpful  about  the  house  and  "very  good  at  cleaning  if 
not  bossed,"  but  silent,  sullen  and  bad-tempered,  in  particular 
quarreling  continually  with  her  sister  Harriet,  with  whom 
she  slept. 

Endeavoring,  at  the  request  of  the  worker,  to  trace  back 
these  traits  to  their  first  appearance,  Mrs.  Martin  recalled 
that  up  to  the  time  of  beginning  school  the  child  had  been 
bright,  sociable  and  friendly,  apparently  quite  normal.  Some 
time  afterward  a  change  began,  which  became  more  marked 
as  the  years  passed,  Mildred's  disposition  growing  pro- 
gressively worse  until  Mrs.  Martin  "began  to  feel  that  the 
girl  "would  go  crazy"  if  something  were  not  done.  Mildred 
never  told  at  home  that  she  had  been  put  back  into  the  first 
grade.  Mrs.  Martin  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  child 
did  not  care  greatly. 

What  Does  the  Social  History  Explain? 

Clearly,  we  know  too  little  of  Mildred's  grandparents  or 
other  more  remote  ancestors  to  say  more  than  that  no  special 
hereditary  burden  is  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
drunkenness  and  syphilis  in  a  parent  may  so  affect  the  off- 
spring as  to  hinder  normal  development  before  and  after 
birth. 

However,  in  Mildred's  case  the  mere  history  of  con- 
genital syphilis  does  not  enable  us  to  draw  any  definite 


conclusion.  When  syphilitic  parents  pass  on  this  compli 
and  baffling  disease  to  only  one  in  a  family  of  children,  tlli 
one  suffers  in  being  set  apart  and  compelled  to  submit  ! 
nagging  and  painful  treatments  from  which  the  other  chj 
dren  are  exempt.  The  degree  of  suffering,  and  the  manni 
in  which  the  mental  attitude  of  the  child  is  affected  | 
such  an  experience  must  be  determined  in  each  individu 
case. 

Just  as  difficult  is  it  to  determine  specifically  what  ii 
fluences  the  child-father  and  child-mother  relationships  1«| 
on  this  child.  The  precise  manner  in  which  a  particuli 
child  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  drunken,  bra\vlir 
parent  in  the  home,  or  by  the  resulting  social  stigma,  ca 
be  determined  only  after  close  personal  study.  Whatevi 
the  deliberate  attitude  of  the  parents,  the  mere  fact  that  si 
was  a  source  of  trouble  created  certain  emotional  reactioj 
within  the  family,  which  in  turn  inevitably  reacted  upon  tl 
child. 

Enuresis,  or  bed-wetting,  is  still  to  a  great  extent  an  u 
solved  medical  problem.  When  this  habit  persists  to  sue 
an  age  as  Mildred's  it  is  frequently  associated  with  othi 
irregularities  in  a  child's  development.  Mildred  was  vei 
sensitive  on  this  whole  subject.  The  fact  that  the  young} 
sister  with  whom  she  slept  had  no  such  difficulty  doubtle 
intensified  this  attitude  and  may  largely  explain  the  discoi 
between  the  two. 

What  accounts  for  Mildred's  poor  school  progress?     T! 
mother's   story   of   her   babyhood    indicates   no   slowness  • 
irregularity    in    development,    nor    did    psychological    tes 
afford  such  evidence.      Her   frequent  absences  from  scho 
may  have  led  to  her  missing  much  essential  elementary  i 
struction.     She  had  very  good  powers  of  attending  to  wbi 
she  heard  and  remembering  it,  so  that  she  may  have  "foolei 
her  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  into  thinking  she  was  re 
ing  when  she  was  only  parroting  what  she  had  heard  oth 
read. 

What   Examination  Showed 

Following  the  completion  of  the  social  history,   Mild 
was  given  a  psychological  examination  at  the  bureau, 
proved    reticent   and   rather   unresponsive,   not   in   the   le 
elated  by  success  and  quite  undisturbed  by  failure.     Her 
actions  were  slow  and   thoughtful ;  she  made  an  effort 
be  persistent,  and  succeeded  well  in  spite  of  evident  fatig 
She  could  read  only  a  very  fe\v  words,  but  wrote  well  a 
made  fine  figures,  much  better  than  those  of  the  average 
year-old    child.      On    the   whole   her   performance   was 
telligent.    Her  mental  age,  according  to  the  Terman  revis 
of  the  Binet  tests,  was  1 1  years,  9  months,  as  compared  w 
J2  years,  2  months,  her  chronological  age,  so  that  her 
telligence  quotient  was  97,  practically  normal.    Her  exami 
felt  that  with  assistance  in  the  fundamentals  of  education 
should  be  able  to  advance  regularly  and  rapidly. 

Physical  examination  showed  that  the  girl  was  well 
veloped  and  well  nourished.     Her  muscular  development  v 
good,  though  posture  was  poor.     No  evidence  of  organic 
nervous  disease  was  found.     Her  vision  and   hearing  w 
normal. 

Quite  apart  from  the  examination  of  the  psychologist 
the  first  hand  study  of  the  child  made  by  the  psychiatr 
in  this  case  a  woman.     She  found  Mildred  timid  and 
cessively  sensitive,  but  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  way  to 
emotions ;  though  her  eyes  would  flood  with  tears  whet 
sore  spot  was  touched,  she  did  not  weep.    She  spoke  in  a  ! 
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WHO  MILDRED  IS 

THE  STORY  of  Mildred  as  given  here  is 
condensed  from  a  forthcoming  book,  I  hree 
Problem  Children,  intended  "particularly 
for  the  growing  numbers  of  social  workers, 
school  teachers,  probation  officers,  public 
health  nurses  and  parents  who  are  already 
ma  Are  that  modern  scientific  knowledge  has 
provided  a  new  approach  to  the  handling 
of  children  whose  conduct  is  a  problem  in 
school  or  at  home." 

The  Surrey  asked  the  privilege  of  pre- 
paring and  presenting  in  advance  this 
briefer  version  of  one  of  the  three  stories, 
since  space  limits  prevent  an  adequate  ab- 
stract of  the  whole  volume.  The  book  will 
be  published  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  De- 
linquency. The  stories  are  drawn  from 
case  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Children's 
Guidance,  conducted  by  the  A  ew  York 
School  of  Social  Work  under  another  di- 
vision of  the  Program. 


mimated  voice,  answered,  if  at  all.  briefly  and  to  the  point. 

offered  almost  no  spontaneous  material.     Her  fund  of 

is  was  evidently  very  meager,  her  answers  showed  that 

took  little  interest  in  her  surroundings,  and  she  exhibited 

ifference  to  situations  which  ordinarily  arouse  the  curiosity 

healthy-minded  child. 
Mthough  Mildred's  inaccessibility,  lack  of  interest,  emo- 
lal  dullness,  and  general  withdrawn,  subjective  attitude 
-ongly  suggestive  in  the  aggregate  of  a  picture  com- 
nly  encountered  in  the  early  stages  of  dementia  praecox, 
diagnosis  was  not  taken  seriously  enough  to  determine 
ure  in  the  case.     On  the  contrary,  the  physicians  of 
bureau  were  inclined  to  view  the  entire  situation  as  a 
emotional  difficulty  which  might  well  be  understood  as 
ie  nature  of  a  reaction  to  various  harassing  and  intimidat- 
influences  that  came  to  the  child  from  the  home,  the 
il,  and  the  general  environment. 

ildred's  attitude  toward  her  family,  as  revealed  in  this 
riew.  was  rather  a  hopeless  one.     She  was  fond  of  her 
r,  but  never  talked  things  over  with  her.  and  she  ex- 

hearty  dislike  for  her  sister  Harriet. 
ie  child  showed  a  great  deal  of  feeling  when  asked  about 
1.    She  had  just  been  advanced  to  Grade  2.\.  but  seems 
ve  felt  little  pleasure  in  the  promotion,  perhaps  because 
Irriet  had  made  the  same  grade  shortly  before.     She  had 
less  feeling  about  the  school  situation.     Reading  wa> 
very  difficult  for  her.  and  the  second  grade  stories  so 

•hat  she  could  get  up  no  interest  in  them. 
e    have    here    a    child    with     a    normal    intelligence 
body  that,  in  spite  of  inherited  constitutional  disorder 
failure  to  outgrow  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  babyhood, 
ns    essentially    sound.      At    least    neither    mentality    nor 
sique.    so    far    as    the    most    careful    technique    of    ex- 


amination can  reveal,  offers  any  explanation  of  this  child's 
failure  to  respond  successfully  to  the  demands  of  her  environ- 
ment. Yet  here  she  is,  at  twelve  years,  weighed  down  by 
an  experience  of  complete  school  failure,  and  suffering  from 
a  resultant  bitterness  and  despair  that  has  evidently  been 
exaggerated  many  fold  by  the  circumstance  of  having  a 
much  younger  sister,  free  from  all  her  handicaps,  drawing 
ahead  and  exulting  in  the  fact. 

If,  in  this  situation,  the  familiar  devices  of  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  class-room  handling  and  of  individual  tutor- 
ing outside  the  schoolroom  had  not  been  tried,  one  might  be 
justified  in  turning  to  these  aids  with  confidence  that  they 
could  meet  the  need.  But  they  had  been  tried,  had  seemed  for 
a  time  to  offer  hope  of  success,  and  had  then  utterly  ceased  to 
produce  results.  Clearly,  school  failure  was  a  symptom  of 
some  more  fundamental  difficulty.  What  was  this  difficulty  ? 

The  answer  emerges  from  a  multitude  of  details  as  the 
one  supremely  significant  feature.  By  steps  imperfectly  traced 
in  the  foregoing  history  Mildred  had  reached  a  point  in  her 
career  where  hopelessness  under  a  crushing  and  seemingly 
inescapable  burden  of  failure,  which  had  almost  completely 
obliterated  self-confidence  and  self-esteem,  had  become  the 
dominant  element  in  her  case.  The  central  problem  was 
therefore  that  of  restoring  hope,  self-confidence,  and  self- 
esteem,  while  at  the  same  time  even-  possible  external  lever 
was  being  applied  to  lightening  the  load. 

What  Treatment  Involves 

In  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance  it  is 
not  until  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  child  has  gathered 
in  and  evaluated  all  the  information  furnished  by  social 
history  and  psychological  tests,  not  until  he  himself  has  made 
a  most  xareful,  thorough  physical  examination,  and  has  dis- 
cussed the  issues  involved  as  the  child  sees  them,  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  outline  a  definite  plan  of  treatment.  This 
plan  may  consist,  at  the  outset,  of  a  number  of  well  defined 
measures,  or  merely  of  one  or  two  quite  tentative  experi- 
ments; it  may  be  carried  through  practically  as  first  pro- 
jected, or  may  be  modified  repeatedly  by  new  discoveries  and 
unexpected  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  child  or  others  con- 
cerned. Treatment  centers  usually  in  a  series  of  confidential 
talks  between  the  physician  and  the  child,  supplemented  by 
interviews  between  the  physician  and  such  grown-ups,  con- 
cerned with  the  child's  problem,  as  come  for  consultation  to 
the  office.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  contacts  of  the 
bureau  with  parents,  teachers  and  other  interested  adults 
are  made  by  the  social  worker  in  the  home,  the  school  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  psychiatrist's  interpretation  and  recom- 
mendation are  thus  conveyed  to  those  who  are  in  close  daily 
touch  with  the  child.  The  visitor  tries,  too,  to  get  into  the 
friendliest  relations  with  the  child  and  to  carry  out  person- 
ally many  items  of  the  program,  drawing  upon  her  own 
resources  to  elaborate  and  supplement  the  psychiatrist's  plans. 

Just  one  week  after  the  first  visit,  her  mother  declared 
that  Mildred  was  already  "much  better."  To  say  precisely 
what  took  place  in  the  mind  of  this  hyper-sensitive,  inarticu- 
late little  girl  during  the  initial  half-hour  with  the  physician 
is  manifestly  impossible.  Interpreting  her  experience  by  the 
resulting  outward  signs  and  by  what  is  known  of  the  parallel 
experiences  of  many  other  patients,  one  may  hazard  a  g 
Here  was  a  grown-up  who  didn't  try  to  teach  her  anything 
or  to  correct  her,  who  seemed  (Continued  on  page  540) 
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PROSPECTS   for  two  years  of   peace   in  the  soft 
coal  industry  are  a  bit  brighter      Operators 
representatives    of    the    United    Mine    Workers, 
facing  one  another  across  the  conference  table  at 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  have  been  seeking  a  way  to  a  long 
truce  than  is  usual  in  their  embattled  industry. 

The  union  operators,  with  the  menace  of  government 
regulation  at  one  elbow   and  the  loss  of   markets  to  non- 
union mines  at  the  other,  are  in  no  warlike  mood. 
are  the  miners,  just   now   recovering   from   the   strain    an, 
stress  of  the  big  strike  of   1922. 

In  opening  the  sixth  biennial  convention  of  the  Unite 
Mine  Workers  at   Indianapolis   on   January   22,  Preside) 
John    L.    Lewis    dwelt   on    the    advantages    of    a    two-yea 
contract  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  expiring  on  March  31 
next      He   picked   his   erstwhile   opponent    Frank   Farnng- 
ton    president   of   the   Illinois    Mine   Workers   Union,    for 
the  job  of  facing  the  operators  as  head  of  the  union  s  policy 
committee.      Farrington,    by    all    odds   the    most   successful 
negotiator  in  the  union's  ranks,   is  one  with   Lewis  in  t 
policy  of  renewing  the  present  wage  scale  for  at  least  two 

years.  ,  . 

Aside  from  its  bearing  on  the  chances  for  a  strike  this 
spring,  the  miners'  convention  was  of  little  general  sig- 
nificance. It  was  a  machine-made,  machine-run  affair  with 
the  Lewis  forces  always  at  the  throttle  and  the  opposition 
demoralized  and  planless.  The  only  progressive  measure 
that  came  safely  through  the  conservative  cog-wheels  was 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  union's  demand  for  nationalization 
of  both  mines  and  railroads.  The  sentiment  for  national- 
ization is  so  strong  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners 
that  none  of  the  old  guard  in  the  convention  dared  oppose 
it.  Nationalization  supporters,  however,  find  little  to  cheer 
about  in  this  as  the  work  of  "education  for  nationaliza- 
tion" is  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  openly  apathetic 
about  the  whole  matter.  Otherwise  the  convention,  with 
its  boiler-plate  statement  in  regard  to  Russia,  its  guarded 
reference  to  a  Labor  Party  and  its  dodging  of  the  union's 
desertion  of  the  non-union  workers  who  came  out  in  the 
1922  strike,  was  as  flat  as  a  Pullman  breakfast. 


This  opportunity  for  a  man  to  gratify  at  the  same  tirr 
his  love  of  the  outdoors  and  his  interest  in  boys  should  n 
suit  in  the  recruiting  of  many  desirable  leaders.  So  soun 
are  the  purposes  behind  scouting  and  the  scout  appeal  th; 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  New  York  organization  should  hai 
felt  it  necessary,  in  a  recent  request  for  funds,  to  drag  : 
the  gooseflesh  motive  and  urge  the  support  of  ^scouting  b 
cause  it  combats  the  "anarchistic  organizations"  which  a 
alleged  to  be  "sowing  seeds  of  disloyalty  even  among  schoc 
children."  The  Survey  is  glad  to  learn  that  this  allian 
with  the  folks  who  make  a  business  of  seeing  red  was 
casual  and  temporary  one,  and  that  further  appeals  w 
presumably  be  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  the  positi 
service  that  scouting  renders. 


THE  Boy  Scout  Foundation  of  Greater  New  York  is 
campaigning  for  1,000  new  scoutmasters.  It  estimates 
that  there  are  250,000  boys  between  12  and  18  years  of  age 
in  New  York,  of  whom  less  than  one  in  ten  is  now  enrolled 
in  a  scout  troop.  If  a  thousand  new  leaders  are  secured, 
and  found  fit  for  their  delicate  responsibility,  they  will  be 
able  to  care  for  35,OOO  to  40,000  additional  boys.  A  scout- 
masters' school  in  each  of  New  York's  five  boroughs  stands 
ready  to  give  the  volunteer  immediate  training. 


WHO  chooses  your  magazines  for  you?  The  I.  ni< 
News  Company  controls  most  of  the  important  new 
stands  in  the  North  Atlantic  states.  Since  its  stands  a 
placed  at  strategic  points  where  heavy  traffic  brings  a  steat 
stream  of  customers,  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  publisher 
have  his  wares  prominently  displayed  upon  them. 

So  insistent  have  these  applications  for  display  becor 
that  the  Union  News  Company  has  decided  to  systemati 
the  privilege  and  to  do  so  on  a  basis  which  makes  the  stanr 
more  profitable  than  ever.  It  plans  to  select  a  group 
magazines  which  have  the  largest  sale  at  the  present  tir 
and  to  give  front  row  display  to  these  periodicals  for 
stated  number  of  days  after  publication.  Each  magazi 
selected  for  this  preferred  treatment  will  be  required  to  p 
a  rebate  in  addition  to  the  regular  commission  on  each  co 
sold.  Publications  with  smaller  circulation  will  then 
invited  to  take  whatever  display  space  remains — also  up 
payment  of  a  rebate. 

This  means  that  at  the  news-stands  which  serve  the  larg 
number  of  people  there  will  be  a  greatly  stimulated  sale 
the   Saturday   Evening   Post,   the  American    Magazine,  1 
Red  Book,  the  magazines  with  movie  heroes  on  the  cov 
and  the  cheap  fiction  mediums  such  as  True  Stories,  Snaf 
Stories,  Live  Stories,  and  I  Confess.     Meanwhile  The  I 
lantic,  Century,   Harper's,  Scribner's,  The  World's  Wo 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  The  New  Republic,  The  Nati« 
Our  World,   and   similar   publications  will  be   for   sale 
those  who  have  eyes  far-sighted  enough  to  discover  them 
the  rear  rows,  or  the  temerity  to  ask  for  them.     The  cas>| 
purchaser,  who  wants  a  magazine  and  hasn't  time  to  m;, 
a  careful  selection,  will  find  himself  more  than  ever  acts 
on  ready-made  choices. 

So  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  magazine  reading  will] 
hedged  about,  just  as  the  broad  and  easy  path  of  the  mo\> 
has  been,  in  the  interest  of  the  largest  sales  and  profits, 
has  always  been  a  militant  adventure  to  launch  and  maint 
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magazine  designed  to  please  the  taste  or  stimulate  the 
nking  of  a  minority ;  the  odds  will  now  be  stronger  against 
h  an  effort.  Those  accidental  conversions  to  intelligence 
which  minorities  are  recruited  from  the  great  easy-going 
ellectual  middle  classes — and  for  which  even-  editor  angles 
jtinually — will  become  still  less  frequent  than  they  now 
The  folk-ways  and  the  Union  News  Company  have 
x  for  the  variant. 


L   RTHUR  GLEASON  was  the  outstanding  interpreter 
IV.   to  his  fellow  Americans  of  the  British  Labor  Move- 
lit.     He  bore  witness  to  its  significance  as  a  nascent  force 
the  new  democratic   life  of  England    when   it  was  still 
cure ;  its  leadership  misunderstood  and  condemned.     His 
n  part  as  interpreter  was  little  recognized  at  home.     A 
•.vas  held  last  week   in   New  York  by  fellow  jour- 
ists  and  friends  of  Mr.  Gleason,  writers,  social  workers, 
»r    leaders    and    others.      There   came   cables    from    the 
mier  of  England  and  other  leaders  in  the  new  British 
aor  Government,  singling  out  the  service  of  this  young 
icrican  journalist  who  had  borne  witness  so  long  before 
fellows  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     Their  homage 
f  be  a  presage  of  a  time  when  a  man's  service  to  the  under- 
between   peoples  may  be  prized   even   as  devotion 
is  own  country. 
cables  read: 

officers  and  representatives  of  the  British  Labour  Party 
Trades    Union   Congress  who   formed   ties   of   friendship 
affection   with   Arthur   Gleason   during  his   visits   to   this 
we    join    with    his    friends    and    fellow    workers    in 
i  in  their  tribute  to  his  memory.     His  work  as  a  jour- 
as   already   borne   fruit  in   a   better   understanding  of 
leaders   of  the   Labour   movement   and    its  policy   on   the 
t  of  the  American  people,  and  we  cherish  the  memory  of 
rilliant  and  attractive  personality  who  made  friends  of  all 
met  here.  .  .  . 

ARTHUR  HEXDERSOX  WILL  HEXDERSOX 

SroxEY  AXD  BEATRICE  WEBB   MARIOX  PHILLIPS 
ROBERT  SMILLIE  HERBERT  TRACEY 

MARGARET  BOXDFIELD  WILLIAM  GILLIES 

FRED  BRAMLEY  JIM  MIDDLETOX 

ARTHUR  GREENWOOD 

learned   with   genuine    regret    of   the    untimely   death    of 
iur  Gleason.     Labour   on    this   side   of   the   Atlantic   will 
me  in  its  name  to  pay  a  tribute  to  an  able  and  sincere 
who  did  as  much  as  any  man  of  our  time  to  interpret 
e  American  people  the  meaning  and  aim  of  the  organized 
.lass  movement  here.  .  .   . 

J.  RAMSAY  MAC-DONALD 


*HE  right  of  Armenians  to  American  citizenship  hangs 
on  the  issue  of  a  case  which  will  be  argued  in  the 
ted  States  District  Court  of  Portland,  Oregon,  about 
nch  I.  L  .  ^.  v.  Cartozian  is  one  of  a  series  of  test  cases 
will  give  exact  definition  to  the  naturalization  law; 
ic  decision  is  adverse,  no  more  Armenians  may  become 
s  and  the  citizenship  of  all  who  have  at  any  time 


been  naturalized  here  will  be  forfeited.  This  retroactive 
feature  is  a  startling  one,  but  the  precedent  was  established 
in  the  case  of  Takuji  Yamashita  v.  J.  Grant  Hinkle  (sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  state  of  Washington),  decided  in 
November  1922.  Aside  from  Negroes  of  African  descent, 
only  "free  white  persons"  are  eligible  to  citizenship.  Who 
is  a  free  white  person?  The  question  has  bobbed  up  again 
and  again  in  naturalization  courts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Decisions  in  the  lower  courts  have  been  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Because  of  this  confusion  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  phrase,  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  sug- 
gested, in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  such 
a  case  in  November  1922,  that  further  definition  was 
needed  by  "the  process  of  judicial  inclusion  and  exclu- 
sion." 

The  trend  of  the  cases  so  far  has  been  to  exclude  ''people  of 
primarily  Asiatic  stock."  But  decisions  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  when  the  homeland  of  nationals  under 
question  is  in  that  borderland,  Asia  Minor.  "The  inten- 
tion (of  the  original  framers  of  the  law  in  1790).  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Takao  Ozawa  v. 
U.  S.),  "was  to  confer  the  privilege  of  citizenship  upon 
that  class  of  persons  whom  the  fathers  knew  as  white,  and 
to  deny  it  to  all  who  could  not  be  so  classified."  The 
Court  is  also  of  the  opinion  that,  as  color  varies  greatly 
even  within  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 

to  adopt  the  oolor  test  alone  would  result  in  confused  over- 
lapping of  the  races  and  gradual  merging  of  one  into  the  other 
without  any  practical  line  of  separation.  The  determination 
that  the  words  'white  person'  are  synonymous  with  the  words 
'a  person  of  the  Caucasian  race'  simplifies  the  problem  though 
it  does  not  entirely  dispose  of  it. 

Thus  far  Japanese  (Takao  Ozawa  v.  U.  S.,  November 
1922)  and  Hindus  (U.  S.  v.  Bhagat  Singh  Thind,  Febru- 
ary 1923)  have  been  definitely  judged  ineligible  for  natura- 
lization under  section  2169  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Will 
the  Armenians  likewise  be  barred? 


services  in  down-town  churches  are  cus- 
tomary  in  the  Episcopal  church  during  the  Lenten 
season.  In  some  churches  similar  services  are  held  during 
Advent,  which  precedes  Christmas.  Trinity  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, central  to  the  business  district  on  the  Point,  is  this 
year  introducing  in  the  interval  a  series  of  popular  addresses 
beginning  on  January  15  and  ending  on  February  29.  They 
fall  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  each 
week,  open  at  12:15  and  end  at  12:50.  Except  for  a  brief 
introductory  and  concluding  service  and  the  lack  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  at  the  close,  the  plan  suggests  a  Sunday 
evening  church  forum.  To  provide  for  discussion,  an  evening 
conference  is  held  on  Friday  of  each  week. 

Trinity  Institute,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  innova- 
tions of  the  new  rector,  the  Rev.  Percy  G.  Kammerer,  who 
brings  experience  in  social  work  and  research,  as  well  as  in 
the  ministry,  to  the  extraordinary  problems  of  an  old  down- 
town city  church  in  a  community  so  complex  as  Pittsburgh. 
For  his  advisory  committee  he  has  drawn  on  twenty-two 
Pittsburgh  citizens  representing  business  bodies  and  labor 
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unions;  educational  institutions,  social  agencies,  civic  or- 
ganizations and  public  departments;  Presbyterian,  Jewish, 
Methodist,  Unitarian,  Lutheran  and  Baptist,  as  \vell  as 
Episcopal  churches. 

Bishop  Alexander  Mann,  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 
spoke  the  opening  noon  on  January  14  and  the  first  week 
was  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  Public  Opinion,  the  Founda- 
tion of  Democracy,  the  speakers  being  William  P.  Beazell, 
executive  editor,  of  the  New  York  World,  a  former  Pitts- 
burgh newspaper  man,  and  Dr.  Worth  N.  Tippy,  secretary 
of  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Recreation,  the  welfare  of  the  child,  educntion, 
the  ethics  of  youth,  America  and  the  Orient,  and  Europe 
today  are  subjects  of  succeeding  weeks. 

The  plan  is  tentative.  Initial  sessions  of  the  Institute 
were  attended  by  from  200  to  500  people,  95  per  cent  of 
them  men.  A  goodly  proportion  were  the  sort  of  people 
who  would  attend  such  lectures  at  any  time  and  any  place; 
people  particularly  interested  in  the  subjects  discussed.  But 
there  were' others,  who  live  in  the  suburbs  and  who  seldom 
get  in  for  evening  lectures. 

A  Pittsburgh  business  man  leaves  his  desk  usually  around 
12:30  and  by  knocking  off  a  few  minutes  earlier  he  can  get 
to  the  service.  On  the  other  hand,  office  workers  usually 
go  out  at  twelve.  The  intention  of  the  founders  of  the 
institute  is  to  reach  office  men  and  women  of  all  grades 
with  an  ethical  approach  to  public  questions.-  How  to  get 
them  to  come,  what  will  get  them,  who  will  get  them,  how 
often  to  get  them,  are  some  few  of  the  interesting  questions 
underlying  this  noon-day  experiment,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 


TO  declare  war  and  promote  it  by  propaganda  seems  to 
come  within  the  law.  But  to  declare  peace  and  pro- 
mote it  by  propaganda,  even  of  the  most  educational  kind, 
is  a  horse  of  another  color,  in  the  eyes  of  certain  solemn 
senators  in  Washington.  In  the  recent  investigation,  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Mr.  Bok's 
motives  and  personal  outlay  in  backing  his  American  Peace 
Plan,  Mr.  Bok  and  Miss  Lape  seem  to  have  carried  off 
all  the  honors.  In  return  for  the  absurd  inquiry  Mr.  Bok 
offered  to  turn  over  the  22,164  peace  plans  submitted  in 
his  contest  either  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  investigating  com- 
mitteemen  as  individuals  and,  if  they  found  a  more  practi- 
cable plan,  to  reward  the  author  with  $50,000  and  an  ad- 
ditional $50,000  if  the  plan  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 
On  the  day  before  Senator  Reed  lost  an  opportunity  to 
do  the  most  helpful  job  in  the  committee's  power.  Mr. 
Bok  asked  the  highly  controversial  and  fairly  important 
question,  "What  is  propaganda?"  Senator  Reed  side-stepped 
ponderously:  "I  think  you  understand  it.  If  you  do  not 
you  ought  not  to  be  undertaking  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  world."  Judging  by  the  tenor  of  the  questions  asked 
by  the  committee  education  and  propaganda  are  divided 
only  by  the  amount  of  money  one  can  spend  in  spreading 
one's  views. 

The  procedure  had  an  almost  adolescent  solemnity.  Even 
if  a  senatorial  sense  of  humor  is  non-existent,  where  is  our 


reputed  sporting  blood?  When  a  reply  of  Mr.  Bok's  wr 
cheered  by  the  audience,  the  chairman  announced  that  i 
the  demonstration  did  not  cease  the  room  would  be  cleare. 
and  the  public  excluded.  Something  must  be  done  to  brea 
up  the  dead  weight  of  such  an  earnest  purpose  in  life. 

Edward  A.  Filene  has  had  the  temerity  to  follo\v  Mi 
Bok's  example  and  offer  $50,000  to  the  citizen  of  Eng 
land,  France,  or  Italy  who  submits  the  most  practical)] 
plan  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace.  If  this  pla 
too  turns  out  to  be  nothing  stranger  or  stronger  than  th 
League  of  Nations  Mr.  Filene  had  better  watch  out! 

Meanwhile  folks  generally  continue  to  vote  with  grej 
interest  on  Mr.  'Bok's  plan  and  their  interest  in  some  kin 
of  international  cooperation  seems  to  be  inching  along.  An 
important  bills  such  as  the  proposed  adherence  of  the  I.  nite 
States  to  the  permanent  court  of  international  justice,  tfc 
commercial  treaty  with  Germany,  and  two  Mexican  clain 
conventions  remain  pigeon-holed  while  the  Committee  e 
Foreign  Affairs  goes  gunning  for  peacemen  with  ::  (/n< 
to  spend. 


ONE  by  one  those  ogres  which  have  menaced  the  he 
and  often  the  lives  of  children  are  being  forced  Q< 
into   the   open    where   they   can    be   conquered.      With  o* 
present    knowledge    diphtheria    can    be   abolished    wherev 
we  care  enough   to  take  the  trouble     The   last   few  wee 
have    witnessed    an    announcement    which    heralds    anoth 
notable  advance  in  the  safety  of  childhood.     The  researcl 
of  Dr.  A.  R.  Dochez  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Si 
geons,  Columbia  University,  have  succeeded  in  establish! 
the  preponderant  causative  agent  of  scarlet   fever,   strep 
coccus  hemolyticus  and   he   and    Dr.   Francis   Blake  of 
Yale    University    Medical    School    have    achieved    a    sen 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  tested,  seems  to  have  remai 
able  curative  properties.     Scarlet   fever   is  a  disease   \vh 
not  only  kills,  but  cripples,  often  leaving  the  children  wh< 
lives  it  spares  with  damaged  hearts  or  kidneys  which  ro 
mean  partial   disability  for  a  lifetime.     Granting  all  thi 
cautious    reservations    with    which     the     announcemenfl 
hedged,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  in   its  ultim; 
importance. 

Not  the  least   exciting  of  the  possibilities   it   suggests 
that  this  conquest  of  scarlet  fever  may   lead   to   import; 
new  knowledge  of   pneumonia   and   measles,    in   which  a 
the  streptococcus  hemolyticus  is  often  present.     This  ho 
suggested  by  Dr.  Dochez'  work,  of  robbing  measles  of 
very  real  terrors,   received  independent  confirmation   in 
work  of  two  Chicago  investigators,  Dr.  George  Weaver  I 
Dr.  T.  T.  Crooks,  who  describe  in   a   recent   issue  of 
Journal    of    the    American    Medical    Association,    their 
parent  success  in  the  prophylactic  use  of  serum  taken  fr 
convalescent   cases    of    measles.      Here    again    we    may 
cure   before   cause.      For   forty   years  medicine   has   had 
one    of    its    most    precious    resources    the    anti-rabic    #er 
discovered  by  Pasteur,  but  only  a  few  weeks  ago  word  a 
from   the    Pasteur   Institute  in    Paris   that    Dr.    Manuel* 
had    succeeded    in    isolating    the    organism    causing    rab 
which  had  successfully  eluded  the  great  scientist. 


COMMUNITIES 


What  the  Client  Pays 


THE   attitude   of  the   ave- 
rage  layman   towards  so- 
cial  finance   is   illustrated 
by    a    conversation    I    re- 
lently  held  with   a  gentleman   on  a 
'oilman  train.     I  had  been  studying 

series   of    pamphlets   dealing   with  _^_^^_^__ 

ocial   agencies,   and   as  the   circulars 

rere  finished  and  put  away  a  man  on  my  right  remarked, 
"You  seem  to  be  interested  in  social   work." 
"Yes,"  I    replied,   "It   is   my  profession." 
We  sparred  for  a  time  until  he  had   disclosed  that  he 
a  business  man  of  Philadelphia,  a  contributor  to  philan- 
py  and  interested  in  it;  and  I  had  explained  where  I 

from  and  what  I  did. 

"How  much  money  do  you  raise?"  he  asked.     And  then 
I  told  him,  "That  is  a  good  sized  sum.     I  wonder 
much   money  all  the  charities  of   Philadelphia   use?" 
"I  do  not  know  what  they  use  now,"  I  replied.     "But  a 
rt  of  your  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject  shows 

they   used   about  $15,000,000  in    IQI9-" 
"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
ave  $15,000,000  to  charity   in    1919?"   he   asked   in   sur- 
Tise. 

No,"  I  answered,  "the  people  gave  only  about  $3,OOO,- 
OO;  but  the  philanthropies  used  $15,000,000." 

Oh,"  he  retorted,  mystified.  "If  only  about  $3,000,000 
ras  given  how  in  the  world  could  the  agencies  use  $15,- 
00,000?" 

So  I  had   to  explain   that  investment  earnings   produced 
ut  $3,500,000;  agency  earnings,  $5,000,000;  state,  coun- 
and  city  subsidies  $1,750,000;  voluntary  gifts  $3,000,000; 
d   the   remainder  came  from   balances  carried   over  and 
sans. 

Like   the    average    man   on    the   street,    who   hears  much 
aut  the  need  for  gifts  and  little  about  other  sources  of 
cnue,  this  gentleman  thought  of   the  voluntary  gift  as 
ic   principal  or  only    item  of   community   revenue.     But 
jally   the    voluntary   gift    is   a   poor    second    among    the 
>ur  sources  of  income  in  most  cities  and  falls  into  third 
lace    in    some.      The    largest    item    of   support,   wherever 
iflanthropy  carries  a  reasonably  rounded  program,  is  earn- 

from  services  rendered. 

In  the  consolidated  social  service  budget  of  the  city  of 
ston,  payments  from  beneficiaries  amount  to  52  per  cent 
the  total  revenue.     There  is,  however,  one  item  of  over 
3,000 — income  from  sales  of  the  Women's  Educational 
Industrial  Union — which  in  fairness  to  other  cities  to 
cited  should  be  counted  out,  as  the  proceeds  from  similar 
titutions  are   not   included   in   their   budgets.     The   ad- 
figure  leaves  Boston  earning  from  its  clients  about 
per  cent  of  its  budget.     Cleveland  earns  46  per  cent ; 
oit  and  Cincinnati  each  42  per  cent. 


This  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Norton's 
series  of  sketches  on  social  finance. 
It  will  be  followed  by  two  more 
articles:  one  dealing  with  endow- 
ments, the  other  with  taxation. 


There  is  a  remarkable  range  of 
variation  in  present  earnings  not  only 
between  cities,  but  between  similar 
groups  of  agencies,  and  also  between 
similar  agencies  within  each  group. 
It  is  instantly  apparent  that  if  the 
^_^_____  same  whole-hearted  attention  were 

paid  to  this  unsung  source  of  reven- 
ue, that  has  been  applied  to  the  voluntary  gift,  it  would 
produce  for  the  future,  with  far  less  expenditure  of  energy,  a 
rich  yield  which  in  turn  would  expand  the  volume  of  service. 

Public  and  Private  Agencies 

When  the  budgets  of  the  private  agencies  of  Boston, 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  are  set  apart  from  those  of  pub- 
lic agencies,  the  comparative  standing  of  these  cities  shifts. 
Detroit's  private  agencies  earn  from  their  clients  64  per 
cent  of  their  total  current  revenues;  Boston's,  53  per  cent; 
and  Cleveland's,  46  per  cent.  Generosity  or  the  lack  of 
generosity  in  voluntary  giving  appears  to  have  a  direct  re- 
flex on  agency  earnings.  Wherever  voluntary  gifts  have 
been  secured  with  real  difficulty  more  emphasis  and  thought 
have  been  placed  upon  agency  earnings. 

A  new  shift  occurs  when  we  study  the  reverse  side  of 
the  same  picture.  Cleveland  public  departments  earn  45 
per  cent  of  the  total  needed  for  their  support;  and  Detroit 
public  departments  earn  only  16  per  cent.  A  partial  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  field  of  relief,  the  least  productive 
department  of  social  work  in  client  earnings,  which  is  pri- 
vate in  Cleveland  and  public  in  Detroit.  But  a  larger 
and  more  influential  reason  is  found  once  more  in  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  In  Michigan  tax  legislation  of  a  gene- 
rous sort  enables  the  public  departments  of  Detroit  to  se- 
cure tax  funds  with  relative  ease;  while  stringent  restric- 
tions in  Ohio  make  the  public  departments  of  Cleveland 
fight  hard  for  every  dollar  of  appropriations,  so  that  their 
attention  is  turned  to  earnings  as  a  means  of  eking  out  a 
niggardly  income. 

What  Different  Kinds  of  Agencies  Earn 
Turning  from  communities  to  grouped  agencies  we  find 
that  hospitals  are  notably  large  earners  in  comparison  with 
other  agencies.  They  cater  not  only  to  the  poor  but  to 
the  rich  and  middle  classes  as  well,  and  are  thus  able  to 
get  large  returns  from  services.  Still  the  earning  capa- 
cities of  the  hospitals  of  different  cities  differ  widely.  Com- 
bined private  hospital  budgets  of  Detroit  show  an  earning 
power  of  84  per  cent  after  endowment  yields  and  payments 
from  government  for  indigent  persons  have  been  deducted ; 
and  the  united  budgets  of  private  hospitals  in  Cleveland 
show  an  earning  power  of  69  per  cent. 

It  is  not  just  to  compare  a  single  hospital  in  one  city  with 
a  single  hospital  in  another  without  presenting  the  com- 
plete hospital  service  of  each  community  and  applying  com- 
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parative  classifications  and  standards.  Nevertheless  it  is 
important  to  note  that  institutions  of  about  the  same  size, 
standards  and  traditions  do  vary  greatly  in  different  cities 
in  their  present  client  earning  power. 

Christian  Associations,  also  large  earners,  differ  in  earn- 
ing capacity.  They  cater  to  men  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  all  or  part  of  the  service  they  receive.  Early  in  their 
career  the  associations,  appreciating  the  limitations  of 
voluntary  gifts,  (which,  by  the  way,  they  have  shown  more 
power  to  get  than  most  other  types  of  social  organizations) 
developed  extensive  earning  facilities  in  the  shape  of  dor- 
mitories, educational  equipment,  lunch  rooms,  barber  shops, 
and  allied  services.  I  am  told  that  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Chicago  is  very  largely  self-sus- 
taining, while  others  of  its  type  here  and  there  in  America 
earn  less  than  50  per  cent  of  their  budgets. 

Private  homes  for  the' aged  in  Boston  earn  6  per  cent; 
in  Cleveland  8  per  cent;  and  in  Detroit  55  per  cent.  Child- 
ren's agencies  in  Boston  earn  17  per  cent;  in  Cleveland 
20  per  cent;  in  Detroit  34  per  cent.  Washington  Uni- 
versity Dispensary  of  St.  Louis  earns  80  per  cent;  the 
Boston  Dispensary  earns  39  per  cent;  Harper  Hospital 
Clinic  in  Detroit  earns  23  per  cent. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  an  honest  searcher  after 
ways  and  means  will  seek  out  the  factors  which  make 
blanket  comparisons  unfair  and  eliminate  these  from  his 
calculations.  For  instance,  a  dispensary  that  does  nothing 
but  treat  the  sick  as  they  come  to  its  doors  should  show 
a  higher  ratio  of  earnings  to  cost  than  a  dispensary  with 
a  medical  social  service  department,  even  if  the  latter 
charged  the  same  fees  and  treated  the  same  number  of 
cases.  Yet  the  variations  everywhere  are  so  great  that  one 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  practice  is  far  from  uni- 
form, and  that  only  the  most  fragmentary  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  whole  subject.  There  are  sufficiently 
striking  instances  of  actual  earnings,  scattered  over  the 
country  in  almost  every  field  of  social  endeavor,  to  indi- 
cate that  if  social  executives  would  unite  in  the  develop- 
ment of  standard  principles  and  practices,  an  enormous  vol- 
ume of  new  income  might  ensue. 

Should  Clients  Pay  ? 

A  business  man  I  know  challenges  the  right  of  social 
agencies  to  charge  fees  for  everything.  He  argues  that 
anything  to  be  sold  should  be  sold  by  business  on  a  com- 
mercial basis;  and  that  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
commercial  prices  for  service  of  any  kind,  and  can  prove 
their  need,  should  be  given  the  service  for  nothing.  Divorce 
charity  and  business  completely.  It  is  an  old  argument; 
one  of  which  the  medical  profession  in  particular  makes 
much  in  its  relation  to  social  service;  and  one  which  rises 
frequently. 

In  truth,  however,  the  value  of  agency  earnings  lies  not 
only  in  that  pragmatic  item  of  income  without  which  our 
work  would  be  cut  in  half,  but  also  in  their  potentiality 
as  an  instrument  for  constructive  social  service.  American 
social  philosophy  has  always  been  fundamentally  a  philoso- 
phy of  individualism.  Social  work  sums  it  up  in  its  own 
tenet  that  one  of  its  paramount  aims  is  to  restore  people 
to,  or  to  keep  people  on,  a  level  of  self-support  and  self- 
respect.  This  homely  philosophy  agrees  with  my  business 
man  in  demanding  that  every  one  of  earning  age  ought  to 
pay  for  what  he  gets  if  he  possibly  can;  but  it  goes  further 


and  supports  the  right  of  the  individual  to  pay  at  least  in 
part  if  he  cannot  pay  in  whole.  The  fee  for  service  ren- 
dered is  justifiable,  in  the  philosophy  of  American  life,  be- 
cause it  is  a  means  towards  the  retention  or  restoration  of 
that  self-respect  which  goes  with  the  dignity  of  self-sup- 
port. Yet  it  is  a  delicate  instrument;  if  it  is  pushed  too  far 
in  the  practice  of  philanthropy  the  result  is  social  injury 
rather  than  social  advantage.  Those  institutions  created 
to  equalize  opportunity  for  the  young  must  recognize  that 
the  processes  of  education  in  a  civilized  land  are  almost 
always  carried  on  at  a  loss.  Health  agencies  must  go  about 
their  work  in  the  consciousness  that  sickness,  even  among 
the  middle  classes,  usually  descends  upon  the  individual 
and  the  family  as  an  unexpected  and  unprovided-for  calam- 
ity. Their  primary  responsibility  is  to  get  people  well  and 
to  keep  them  well,  irrespective  of  the  ability  of  their  clients 
to  pay  for  the  service.  The  case-working  agency,  which 
usually  takes  the  family  after  it  has  lost  its  powers  of  self- 
support  and  struggles  to  restore  those  powers,  may  expect 
the  least  return,  in  payment  for  service,  of  any  of  the  social 
groups.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  social  value  that  comes 
when  people  pay  their  way;  on  the  other  hand  is  the  social 
value  of  fine  humanitarian  services  when  people  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  their  way.  As  delicate  as  the  mechanism  of 
a  watch,  the  practice  of  charging  fees  needs  to  be  studied 
with  one  eye  on  production  and  the  other  eye  on  social 
values.  I  lay  emphasis  upon  this  balanced  view  because 
there  are  tendencies  in  social  administration  to  go  to  one 
extreme  or  the  other.  An  executive  of  a  social  settlement 
argued  with  me  at  great  length  a  little  while  ago  that  her 
organization  could  not  possibly  charge  anything  for  any  oJ 
the  services  it  rendered.  On  the  same  day  I  had  to  calrr.| 
a  citizen  justly  irritated  because  a  hospital  would  not  re 
lease  an  emergency  patient  without  funds  until  friends  ha 
paid  the  bill. 

In  Terms  of  the  Settlements 

A  series  of  group  studies  is  needed  that  will  place  de 
tailed  comparative  data  on  this  question  at  the  disposal  o 
social  administrators.  The  settlement  people  are  evident! 
thinking  a  little  along  that  line.  Charles  C.  Cooper,  hea 
resident  of  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  has  prepared 
monograph  for  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  01 
Settlement  Finance,  in  which  a  section  is  devoted  to  Sup 
port  by  People  Using  the  House.  Mr.  Cooper  finds  tha 
there  is  a  general  movement  to  increase  the  support  draw: 
from  those  who  use  the  institutions.  He  writes: 

Parents  are  increasingly  willing  to  pay  a  fixed  house  mem 
bership  fee  for  children,  and  while  the  sum  of  such  contribu 
tions  does  not  bulk  large  it  helps  substantially  in  covering  th1 
costs  of  material  used.  As  the  forms  of  work  carried  on  b 
the  house  are  organized  on  a  sound  educational  basis  th 
number  of  persons  in  the  neighborhood  willing  to  pay  what  i 
for  them  substantial  fees,  increases.  In  many  instances  the  fee 
collected  from  the  dancing  class  take  care  of  all  the  costs  ( 
music  and  teaching,  and  in  a  few  cases  contribute  to  overhear 
Music  instruction  returns  from  a  fifth  to  two-thirds  its  cos 
Summer  camps  repay  from  half  to  all  outgo.  A  very  larg 
number  of  settlements  recover  the  value  of  transportation  an 
food  from  all  who  go  to  camp;  and  the  enterprise,  in  the  eye 
of  both  residents  and  neighbors,  bears  the  aspect  of  a  trv 
cooperative  enterprise.  Many  men's  and  women's  clubs  con 
tribute  sums  which  cover  the  full  cost  of  service  received. 

Incidentally    Mr.    Cooper    explodes    the    repeated    rumfl 
that    any    settlements    exist    which    even    approximate    sel' 
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support  in  earned  income  from  clients.  The  monograph  is 
an  excellent  beginning  towards  something  badly  needed; 
the  settlements  will  find  eventual  profit  to  themselves,  and 
a  broad  road  to  expansion,  if  they  will  pursue  the  study 
further,  bringing  together  for  common  use,  from  all  the 
houses,  comparisons  of  actual  earnings,  expenses,  and  finan- 
Icial  methods  of  clubs,  classes,  dances,  bathing  facilities, 
ps  and  other  activities;  and  will  make  the  information 
generally  available. 

Work  for  the  Handicapped 

Another  inquiry  that  was  important  in  its  time  was  made 
many  years  ago  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  the  authority 
on  work  for  the  blind.  In  1908  he  published  in  The  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was  editor,  a  comparative 
statement  of  costs  and  earnings  of  various  production  shops 
for  the  blind  in  the  country.  The  figures,  now  out  of  date, 
showed  that  there  were  no  truly  self-supporting  institutions 
of  the  kind.  Mr.  Campbell's  continuing  researches  indi- 
cate that  the  same  condition  still  prevails  and  that  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  conduct  production  work 
or  the  blind  in  the  expectation  of  complete  self-support. 
ie  believes,  however,  that  each  shop  and  home  industry  de- 
artment  has  much  to  learn  from  better  comparative  know- 
edge  of  the  others ;  and  that  the  mutual  pooling  of  finan- 
aal  information  would  lead  to  changes  in  policy  which 
•ould  readily  increase  earnings  and  decrease  costs  in  many 
daces.  The  volume  of  production  in  both  workshop  and 
lome  industries,  for  several  classes  of  the  physically  handi- 
apped  and  of  the  economically  handicapped,  is  growing 
•apidly.  If  this  valuable  type  of  work  is  conducted — as  is  not 
ic  case  today,  broadly  speaking — on  a  basis  that  combines 
wnd  social  sen-ice  and  business  acumen,  there  is  no  reason 
•hy  it  should  not  generate  for  its  own  future  growth  an 
mmense  volume  of  earnings. 

Hospital  Earnings 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  earning 
tossibilities  of  hospitals.  The  report  of  the  Cleveland  Hos- 
and  Health  Survey  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  frag- 
tary  fashion ;  and  here  and  there  one  finds  it  bobbing 
p  in  hospital  journals  and  other  hospital  literature.  Yet 
fhen  all  has  been  read  one  is  left  without  much  guidance. 
Tie  first  difficulty  here  is  the  inadequacy  of  considering 
ngle  institutions.  A  hospital  problem  is  peculiarly  a  com- 
uinity-wide  problem.  Each  community  needs  a  certain 
umber  of  free  beds,  of  part-pay  beds,  and  as  many  full- 
and  profit-earning  beds  as  the  public  will  patronize, 
is  possible  to  determine  these  proportions,  %vith  reasonable 
iracy,  for  given  communities.  Nor  is  there  any  fanda- 
ital  obstacle  to  determining  the  proportion  of  each  type 
beds  to  be  operated  under  the  various  administrative 
:ons.  The  problem  of  earnings  then  becomes  one  of 
re  careful  cost  accounting,  of  investigation  of  part-pay 
free  applicants,  and  of  salesmanship.  Many  hospitals 
earn  more  by  a  real  knowledge  of  costs  and  in  particu- 
r  of  more  far-sighted  observation  of  market  conditions, 
know  of  an  institution  whose  shrewd  president,  by  rais- 
g  prices  a  few  cents  a  month  in  exact  accordance  with 
i  upward  trend  of  market  supplies,  prevented  a  fifty  thou- 
nd  dollar  deficit  when  other  hospitals  in  the  same  city 
ere  running  behind. 

The  problem  of  costs  has  another  important  aspect:  we 
ive  a  tendency,  in  the  effort  to  raise  standards,  toward  a 


constant  increase  of  overhead  charges.  Somewhere  in  this 
process  there  is  a  point  of  diminishing  returns,  a  point  where 
the  increasing  overhead  cost  no  longer  betters  the  service 
rendered.  Business  has  a  rough  and  ready  way  of  recog- 
nizing this  point  as  the  place  where  profit  yield  in  a  com- 
petitive market  begins  to  decline.  Social  service  is  denied 
this  measuring  stick  and  has  developed  no  other  in  its  place. 
It  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so;  and  indeed  it  must  do  so 
presently  if  it  does  not  wish  to  forfeit  its  hard-earned  good 
will.  The  public  is  entitled  in  social  work  to  the  best  ser- 
vice with  the  least  possible  waste,  in  social  work  even  more 
than  in  business.  Incidentally,  the  determination  of  this  poin: 
will  tend  toward  an  increased  earning  power. 

All  fields  of  social  work  present  interesting  possibilities 
in  the  development  of  self-support.  Public  health  nursing, 
which  long  ago  made  corporation  contracts  yield  it  excel- 
lent returns,  has  been  reaching  out  in  recent  years  into  a 
development  of  paid  hourly  service  for  a  clientele  above  the 
pauper  class,  able  to  pay  its  way.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
Miss  Richmond  has  long  maintained  that  social  case  work 
would  eventually  be  sold  to  those  classes  of  society  which 
are  not  dependent  upon  charity. 

Even  so  casual  an  examination  of  the  subject  as  this 
suggests  that  while  self-support  through  agency  earnings  is 
the  largest  item  of  philanthropic  revenue  today,  it  may  be- 
come a  very  much  larger  factor  tomorrow.  The  field,  while 
producing  well,  is  still  comparatively  uncultivated.  It  holds 
greater  promises  of  prolific  increase  in  the  immediate  future 
than  any  other  source  of  support  for  social  work. 

WILLIAM  J.  NORTOX 

Housing  New  York's 
Two-Thirds 


year  1923  was  a  record  year  for  the  building  of 
dwellings  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Thousands  of 
apartments,  two-family  houses  and  small  dwellings  have 
sprung  up  in  all  the  boroughs.  But  these  houses  are  filled 
as  soon  as  they  are  built,  and  vacancies  in  older  apartments 
are  no  greater  than  in  1920.  What  help  is  the  new  con- 
struction to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  New  York? 
Whom  does  it  serve? 

The  analysis  of  family  income  made  by  the  Commission 
of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning  disclosed  the  fact  that 
of  the  million  and  one  quarter  families  in  the  City  of  New 
York  more  than  two-thirds  have  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$2500  a  year;  not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  families  have 
incomes  between  $2500  and  $5000;  less  than  one-tenth  have 
incomes  above  $5000  a  year.  How  does  the  new  construc- 
tion affect  the  housing  needs  of  the  Two-Thirds,  with  in- 
comes under  $2500  a  year? 

The  statistical  family  is  four-and-a-fraction  individuals. 
Throwing  the  incomplete  member  out  of  the  calculation,  a 
minimum  standard  for  this  family  of  four  persons  is  a  four- 
room  apartment  —  one  common  room,  if  it  is  only  a  small 
cramped  kitchen,  a  sleeping  room  for  the  parents  and  one 
each  for  the  children  if  they  be  boy  and  girl.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  here  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to 
maintain  such  a  standard  of  minimum  decency  in  the  face 
of  a  housing  shortage.  What  happens  to  that  standard 
when  families  have  to  double  up  and  the  same  four-room 
apartment,  because  of  high  rents,  has  to  house  two  families 
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instead  of  one?  When,  because  of  an  almost  entire  elimina- 
tion of  available  vacancies,  tenants  must  remain  in  their 
old  apartments  even  if  the  apartment  is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
repair which  constitutes  a  menace  to  health?  Downward 
pressure  forces  the  lower-income  families  into  poorer  and 
poorer  quarters.  In  moderate  priced  apartments  of  older 
construction,  there  are  practically  no  vacancies.  What  is 
there  for  the  Two  Thirds  in  the  new  construction? 

Hundreds  of  new  tenements  and  apartments  are  going 
up.  But  in  practically  none  of  them,  in  Manhattan  or  the 
Bronx,  can  an  ordinary  four-room  apartment  be  obtained 
for  less  than  $20  per  room ;  $80  a  month,  or  $960  a  year. 
Past  budgetary  studies  and  studies  of  over  5000  families 
made  by  the  Commission  of  Housing  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning show  varying  proportions  of  income  in  different  in- 
come groups  expended  for  rent;  but  it  is  safe  to  take  the 
ordinarily  accepted  2O  per  cent  of  family  income  as  the 
possible  expenditure  for  rent.  Upon  this  basis,  this  Two- 
Thirds  should  pay  no  more  than  $500  a  year  for  rent,  with- 
out serious  skimping  on  food,  clothing  and  other  vital  items 
of  the  budget.  To  pay  $960  a  year  in  rent  requires  an  in- 
come of  $4000  a  year — which  only  one-fifth  of  the  families 
in  New  York  City  are  earning.  Where  can  the  others  go? 

Only  one  really  low  rental  tenement  has  been  erected 
in  the  last  few  years.  Built  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Founda- 
tion on  a  limited  dividend  basis,  the  apartments  were  to 
rent  at  $9  a  room  or  $36  per  month  for  apartments  with 
four  diminutive  rooms.  It  was  built  on  what  is  considered 
cheap  land  in  Manhattan;  nevertheless  it  was  impossible 
to  make  it  pay  even  the  limited  dividend,  and  announcement 
has  been  made  that  rents  will  have  to  be  raised  about  one- 
fourth,  to  secure  a  6  per  cent  return  on  the  equity.  That 
will  mean  $45  a  month,  $540  a  year.  More  than  the  Two 
Thirds  can  readily  pay. 

It  is  true  that  in  Queens  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  building  apartments  to  rent  for  $9  per  room 
per  month.  Four  little  rooms  and  a  dining  alcove,  calculated 
as  four-and-a-half  rooms,  for  just  a  little  under  $500  a  year. 
But  there  will  be  comparatively  few  of  these  apartments,  and 
already  there  is  a  long  waiting  list.  A  few  of  the  better  paid 
of  our  Two-Thirds  may  find  room  there. 

Away  out  toward  Coney  Island  there  is  feverish  con- 
struction— little  rows  of  ugly,  badly  built  wooden  struc- 
tures. They  are  sold,  as  fast  as  they  are  constructed,  for 
$4750  with  the  land.  Most  of  the  thousands  of  two-family 
and  single-family  houses  in  Queens  and  Brooklyn  sell  for 
from  seven  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Interest, 
taxes  and  coal  will  cost  the  owner  far  beyond  the  $500  that 
limits  the  Two-Thirds. 

How  then  are  we  going  to  get  adequate  homes  for  the 
majority  of  the  population  ?  Sanguine  readers  may  prophesy 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  given  a  long  enough 
run,  will  solve  the  problem.  If  we  build  enough  $2O-a- 
room  apartments,  there  will  be  an  over-supply  sooner  or 
later,  and  then  they  will  be  rented  at  less — and  the  older 
ones  for  still  less— so  on  down  the  scale  until  the  family 
whose  income  does  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $500  a  year  for  rent  will  be  reached;  and  even  the 
families  now  housed  in  the  dirty,  dark  rooms  of  the  old- 
law  tenements.  Waiting  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  work  its  magic  is  a  weak  hope  for  the  thousands  who 
have  waited  half  a  lifetime. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  New 


York  has  never  been  able  to  live  in  new  houses,  and  ha: 
always  had  to  be  content  with  left-overs.  But  what  ha; 
happened  during  the  emergency  of  the  last  few  years  i 
that  those  who  had  adequate  homes  in  the  past  are  gradu 
ally  being  forced  into  smaller  and  less  adequate  homes 
they  are  finding  their  incomes  inadequate  to  pay  for  presen 
housing.  Not  only  those  who  have  accepted  in  silence  thi 
conditions  of  the  slums,  but  also  more  articulate  parts  o 
the  population  are  now  suffering.  It  is  this  group  whicl 
speaks  for  itself  that  is  bringing  the  housing  problem  an< 
the  demand  for  a  constructive  solution  to  the  fore  as  a  prob 
lem  of  state.  CLARENCE  S.  STEIN 

Pooled   Gifts  for    1924 

THROUGH  good  report  and  evil  report  the  financia 
federations  continue  to  increase  and  multiply.  Th< 
total  sum  pledged  in  the  fall  campaigns  (between  Octobei 
i  and  December  31,  1923)  in  82  cities  that  have  reported  t< 
the  American  Association  for  Community  Organization  i 
$30,885,304.  Twenty-two  of  these  chests  were  new.  Th< 
other  sixty  raised  $25,818,704  this  year  as  against  $23,912, 
832  the  year  before.  There  are  of  course  many  chests  whosi 
campaigns  come  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  More  thai 
3000  social  agencies,  all  told,  will  participate  in  federate( 
campaigns  for  their  current  expenses  for  the  year  1924:  thi 
giving  of  cities  and  towns  with  a  total  population  of  21,622, 
419  will  thus  be  pooled. 

Generally  speaking  the  open  season  for  campaigns  thi 
winter  has  been  a  highly  successful  one.  The  old  chests  ii 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  met  their  quotas,  Cleveland  raisin: 
slightly  less  than  last  year,  Detroit  10  per  cent  more  than  i: 
1922.  Philadelphia,  operating  without  an  imported  campaig 
adviser,  raised  $2,900,000  against  a  quota  of  $3,OO9,OOC 
Milwaukee,  which  has  passed  through  several  reorganizs 
tions,  had  its  first  notably  successful  campaign  in  seven 
years,  exceeding  its  goal  of  $655,000  by  $45,000.  Only  OD 
chest,  that  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  is  known  to  have  suspendec 


Out  of  every  1 1  persons  in  Indianapolis,  one 

rjave  to  the  Community  Fund  last  year,  two 

mere  directly  benefited  by  it,  and  eight  neither 

gave  nor  received. 


There  were  300O  contributors   to   social  agencies  in 
Indianapolis  in  1917 ;  30,196  subscribed  to  the  Com- 
munity Fund  in  1923. 

From  a  campaign  leaflet  of  the  Indianapolis  Community  Fund 
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Among  the  22  new  chests  which  held  their  first  campaign 
during  this  period  special  interest  attaches  to  Columbus, 
which  looked  and  looked  and  looked  again  before  it  leapt, 
nit  fully  justified  its  deliberate  procedure  by  raising  nearly 
25  per  cent  more  than  was  asked  for:  $6oo,OOO  against  a 
quota  of  $4.54,445.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  did  well  to  get 
58oo,ooo  of  Si, 1 00,000  which  was  set  as  the  goal;  the 
preparatory  work  was  handicapped  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Robert  I.  Mc- 
Cartney, whose  leadership  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  project  was  sane  and  pro- 
gressive. The  others  broke  about  even, 
more  than  half  exceeding  their  quotas, 
and  none  falling  far  below. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  1 1  of  the 
new  chests  were  in  cities  of  less  than 
100,000.  There  are  now  45,  all  told, 
in  dries  of  less  than  30,000 — a  class 
which  presents  peculiar  difficulties  be- 
cause there  is  seldom  money  enough  in 
the  general  pool  to  support  a  continuous 
full-rime  office,  without  which  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  federated  group  is  necessarily  much 
tampered.  The  American  Association  for  Community  Or- 
ganization is  now  making  a  special  study  of  the  problems 
of  these  small  federations. 

THE  Welfare  Federation  of  the  Oranges,  New  Jersey, 
which  turns  in  a  report  of  financial  success  year  after 
rear,  has  analyzed  its  figures  for  five  years  with  a  result 
which  may  be  significant,  though  parallel  returns  from 
nany  chests  should  be  studied  before  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  In  the  Oranges,  at  least,  the  share  of  the  "large 
jivers"  in  the  total  pool  of  gifts  is  growing  smaller  each 
rear.  Out  of  a  total  varying  from  about  $34,000  to  nearly 
£40,000,  contributions  of  $500  or  more  formed  55.2  per 
*nt  in  1920,  50.7  per  cent  in  1921,  46.7  per  cent  in  1922, 
4.5.2  per  cent  in  1923,  and  44  per  cent  in  the  last  campaign, 
the  share  of  givers  who  contribute  from  SlOO  to 
*5OO  has  not  greatly  changed,  the  proportion  of  the  total 
jiven  in  sums  of  $10  to  $IOO  has  risen  from  19  to  28.2 
cent. 

IT  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  little  girl  on  crutches  who 
always  travelled  with  the  label  Suppose  Nobody  Cared? 
is  going  to  become  the  trademark  of  the  community  fund, 
one  thumbs  over  the  new  campaign  material  there  seem 
be  several  newer  devices — though  for  the  most  part  it  is 
ar  that  publicity  people  in  this  field  are  playing  safe  and 
ring  money  by  sticking  to  standardized  material.  The 
tie  girl  reappeared  in  Philadelphia  in  a  new  incarnation: 
ssie  Willcox  Smith  gave  her  a  wistful  face  and  soft  colors 
d  lifted  her  to  a  new  artistic  level.  Cleveland  made  use 
a  Leyendecker  poster  showing  a  youngster  with  a  Christ- 
is  basket,  a  dog,  and  a  contagious  Irish  grin.  Columbus 
jsed  a  cartoon  contrasting  the  many  tag-days  of  the  old 
•egime  with  the  once-a-year  appeal.  These  three  devices. 
rf  course,  do  not  rise  much  above  the  rudiments  of  appeal 
Jsychology :  they  exploit  "charity,"  or  the  giver's  convenience. 
Dayton  struck  a  fresher  note  with  the  newsboy  (also  with 
i  friendly  dog)  who  counted  out  his  own  pennies  for  the 
•"und,  with  the  caption  Those  Who  Know,  Give  (see  The 
Jurvey,  January  15,  1923,  pp.  376,  377,  for  this  and  the 
Cleveland  poster)  ;  here  was  a  real  hint  of  joint  community 


effort.  Cincinnati  will  be  worth  watching  in  its  spring 
campaign,  after  the  admirable  emphasis  on  constructive  serv- 
ice in  its  last  poster  (The  Survey,  October  15,  1923). 
Duluth's  neat  slogan  and  poster,  reproduced  here,  omitted 
the  personal  touch  which  is  orthodox  publicity,  but  apparent- 
ly without  detriment  to  the  campaign.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
Montreal,  with  its  bilingual  campaign,  falling  back  on  the 
exhortation  "Ayez  du  coeur." 

MEANWHILE  the  whole  movement  is  the  gainer  by  a 
continuous  effort  to  work  out  a  wider  understanding 
of  underlying  principles,  to  improve  technique,  and  to  probe 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  campaign  reports  that  may  mean 
much  or  little  as  an  index  to  the  health  of  community  effort. 
The  American  Association  for  Community  Organization  has 
greatly  increased  its  service  during  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
since  the  National  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  became  its  sec- 
retary. It  is  now  circulating  a  series  of  bulletins  which 
range  widely  over  the  problems  faced  by  federations,  and  is 
constantly  engaged  in  field  consultations  with  cities  which 
have,  or  which  contemplate,  some  form  of  pooled  giving 
for  the  support  of  social  agencies. 


WASNT  there  a  figure  in  the  Virginia  Reel  in  which  the 
boys  in  one  line,  and  the  girls  in  the  other  facing  them,  marched 
towards  each  other  and  then  backed  away?  Social  agencies 
behave  much  that  way.  Sometimes  they're  advancing  and  seem 
just  about  to  meet,  then  they  all  start  backing  away  again. 
Community  organization  consists  of  catching  them  at  the  right 
turn  of  the  figure  and  restraining  their  impulse  to  back  away 
unduly.  In  Boston  getting  together  is  the  prevailing  mood. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  lists  an 
impressive  number  of  consolidations  and  mutual  consultations 
among  diverse  agencies.  The  Children's  Aid  Society  and  the 
Boston  Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls  joined  hands;  the  In- 
structive District  Nursing  Association  and  the  Baby  Hygiese 
Association  united  and  then  welcomed  the  Dietetic  Bureau  into 
the  new  household;  Country  Work  and  the  Farrington  Mem- 
orial signed  a  treaty;  the  Family  Welfare  Society  took  in 
two  suburban  agencies;  a  group  survey  of  girl  care  and  a  joint 
Bureau  for  the  Aged  were  begun  for  common  counsel.  Not 
all  these  steps  were  suggested  or  shared  in  by  the  council,  but 
it  feels  rightly  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  it  fosters  is 
contagious.  Next  year  the  council  hopes  to  bring  about  a 
central  office  project  for  many  of  its  members. 

ONE  of  Boston's  smaller  but  not  less  progressive  neighbors, 
Springfield,  is  a  lap  ahead  in  this  respect.  It  has  already  put 

a  joint  officing  scheme  into 
effect.  The  Community  Wel- 
fare Association,  a  financial 
federation  with  which  a 
council  of  social  agencies  is 
associated,  has  leased  a  four- 
story  building  in  a  central 
location  (Market  Street, 
near  State)  in  which  ten 
agencies  beside  the  associa- 
tion and  council,  will  have 
their  headquarters.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  United  He- 
brew Charities  and  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
will  take  space  later.  There 
is  room  for  joint  clinical 
and  service  arrangements 
and  for  small  assemblies. 
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SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


Celery  Child  or  Strawberry  Child? 


A  CHOUGH   five  years  of  working  and  playing 
and  living  with  children  in  an  institution  show 
that  great  gains  have  been  made  by  almost  every 
child,    these  years   also   force   a   realization   of 
certain  handicaps  charactertistic  of  institutional  life,  which 
must  be  frankly  faced   and  understood  if  they  are  to  be 
overcome. 

To  most  minds,  the  word  "institutionalism"  spells  a  thin, 
passive,  washed  out,  unreal  sort  of  life — a  life  without  rich- 
ness, depth,  color,  or  the  adventure  of  tremendous  effort. 
We  accept  the  descriptive  phrase  "institutional  type"  of 
child.  It  calls  to  mind  a  type  indeed,  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual with  strength  or  character  enough  to  stand  out  in 
any  way  among  his  fellows.  And  this  is  true  in  spite  of 
modern  kindness  and  good  physical  care.  Some  subtler 
vitamine  of  environment  is  still  non-existent  in  the  majority 
of  even  our  best  children's  institutions.  What  is  it  we  lack  ? 
Four  or  five  tremendous  needs  of  children  are  insistently 
borne  in  upon  me  as  I  live  with  the  girls  in  Carson  Col- 
lege. None  of  these  needs  is  new.  To  mention  them  is 
platitudinous.  And  yet  to  secure  in  an  institution  the  es- 
sentials for  the  vital  life  we  want  for  children,  is  a  never 
ending  challenge. 

The  Need  for  "Mother" 

The  first  great  need  (how  well  we  know  it,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  act  upon  our  knowledge)  is  a  need  for 
"mother,"  or  for  some  person  who  feels  like  mother.  This 
is  not  a  need  for  the  kind  of  mother  who  "eats  up"  her 
children,  or  the  kind  who  is  constantly  over-critical,  over- 
interfering,  too  omni- 
present— both  of  these 
being  familiar  types  of 
selfish  mothers.  But 
it  is  a  need  for  some 
personal  security  in  re- 
lation to  people,  for  a 
family  background  that 
feels  permanent,  for  a 
loyalty  that  will  weath- 
er any  storm.  It  is  at 
least  some  background 
of  real  personal  interest,  some  special  understanding  of  her- 
self, that  each  child  needs. 

To  even  approximately  meet  this  need  of  children  who 
must  be  given  either  institutional  or  foster  care,  takes  con- 
stant thought  and  effort.  Some  staff  changes  are  inevitable, 
and  for  certain  children  even  the  smaller  cottage  groups 
seem  to  be  too  large.  And  the  relationship  that  the  young- 
ster needs  is  a  much  closer  one  than  can  be  had  with  any 
executive.  No  amount  of  "efficiency"  can  call  it  into  being. 
Yet,  with  child  after  child  who  seems  at  first  unsettled, 
disorganized,  distracted,  not  concentrated,  or  else  pathetic 
and  seeking,  or  just  plain  bad — it  is  from  the  time  she  finds 
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someone  who  feels  like  "mother"  or  at  least  like  "family" 
that  things  get  better.  Sometimes  this  is  very  slow.  Child- 
ren who  have  been  knocked  about  protect  themselves  with 
a  hard  shell.  They  are  on  their  guard.  They  don't  quite 
dare  to  become  attached.  They  have  been  too  hurt  before, 
and  the  result  is  a  shallowness  of  relationship  that  is  typi- 
cally institutional.  All  this  has  to  be  overcome. 

It  can  be  overcome.  There  are  many  children  in  Carson 
College  who  have  found  in  their  housemother  the  security 
of  permanent  personal  interest  and  attachment  which  they 
have  sought.  And  with  this  security  they  have  been  freed 
to  go  forth  with  full  energy  into  activities  outside. 

A  Place  That  Feels  Like  Home 

A  second  need  is  for  a  "home"  that  physically  feels  like 
home. 

What  makes  a  given  place  or  building,  feel  like  home; 

A  snail  makes  its  shell  from  its  own  body  and  it  takes  a. 
philosopher  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  shell  is  a  part  oi 
the  snail's  individual  self  or  not.  That  is  probably  what 
makes  the  shell  feel  so  much  like  home.  One  of  the  most 
ecstatic  plays  of  children  is  making  a  play  house,  which 
may  mean  burrowing  in  a  snowdrift,  or  hiding  in  a  packing 
box,  or  digging  a  cave  in  a  clay  bank,  or  tunneling  in  a  ha> 
mow,  or  perching  on  a  few  boards  in  the  apple  tree  oul 
of  sight.  Aren't  our  own  houses,  when  they  really  feet 
like  home,  just  an  extension  of  this  play,  though  we,  a.< 
grown-ups,  may  get  our  feeling  of  satisfaction  out  of  tight 
roofs,  snug  windows  and  warm  efficient  furnaces?  That  ii 
because  we  know  about  roofs  and  windows  and  furnacer 
and  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  success.  A  hous< 
to  feel  like  home  must  be  an  extension  of  personality.  Th< 
selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  the  planning  or 
the  garden,  must  be  to  some  extent  an  expression  of  indi 
vidual  taste.  We  like  to  feel  that  our  home  physically 
grows  up  around  us  bit  by  bit  as  we  grow  with  it,  not  st 
different,  after  all,  from  the  homely  shell  of  the  snail.  Anc 
this  sense  of  home  does  not  depend  on  grandeur  nor  on  un 
usual  beauty,  nor  even  on  efficiency.  It  depends  almos 
entirely  upon  participation.  If  a  family  can  do  something 
with  the  house  it  lives  in,  that  house  begins  to  seem  lib 
home;  if  a  child  can  do  something  with  her  own  room 
that  room  becomes  her  retreat,  her  sanctum,  her  castle.  It 
the  little  children's  bedroom  in  Mother  Goose  Cottagt 
every  month  I  find  the  youngsters  have  moved  their  bedi" 
to  a  different  place  and  changed  their  little  tables,  theL* 
doll  furniture,  their  playthings,  and  the  whole  order  o: 
the  room.  One  thinks  of  the  cat  who  moves  round  anc 
round  till  she  finds  just  the  place  where  she  wants  to  lie 
These  youngsters  move  their  things  round  and  round  unti 
they  finally  feel  that  the  room  and  everything  in  it  fits  then 
better.  In  three  of  our  cottages  the  children  have  had  ; 
part  in  painting  and  decorating  the  walls  and  furni 
ture.  This  has  been  one  way  of  giving  them  thj] 
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physical    participation    in  home   which    they   seem   to    need. 

Institutions  have  a  hard  time  to  meet  this  instinct,  how- 
ever, because  they  must  be  planned  and  arranged  by  a  man- 
agement far  away  from  the  youngster  who  lives  there,  and 
in  consequence  they  are  nearly  always  too  perfect.  The 
floors  are  too  good  to  be  played  on ;  the  walls  too  good  for 
pictures  to  be  tacked.  They  seldom  have  backyards  or  at- 
tics to  make  up  for  the  excellent  housekeeping  in  the  regu- 
lar living  rooms. 

An  attic  and  a  backyard  are  the  inherited  right  of  every 
child  whose  home  is  otherwise 
planned  and  run  for  the  adults 
of  the  family.  There  he  can 
play  with  things  as  he  feels  the 
need.  There  he  should  find  the 
shelter  of  a  wood  shed,  the  com- 
panionship of  chickens,  and  the 
drama  of  animal  life  and  grow- 
ing things,  with  the  struggle  to 
keep  rabbits  and  chickens  from 
eating  the  garden,  cats  and  dogs 

from  eating  the  rabbits  and  chickens,  and  neighbors  and 
automobiles  from  killing  the  cats  and  dogs.  Such  a  backyard 
compels  participation.  The  youngster's  life  is  memorable. 
His  contacts  with  the  world  are  vivid.  There  is  neither 
need  nor  opportunity  for  vague  day-dreaming  and  insti- 
tutional passivity. 

Institutions  can  provide  this  sort  of  environment  for 
children  if  the  management  understands  the  need  and  is 
willing  to  break  with  institutional  tradition.  Tradition  and 
expectation,  however,  call  for  nothing  but  "front  yard." 
Backyards  are  revolutionary. 

The  Need  for  Economic  Experierce 

A  third  need  is  for  economic  participation,  and  much  of 
our  whole  administrative  scheme  in  Carson  College  is  built 
upon  our  attempt  to  meet  this  need. 

Where  do  things  come  from?  How  much  do  they  cost? 
How  are  they  obtained? 

However  the  board  and  the  executive  may  struggle  for 
economy,  however  the  purchasing  agent  may  shop  around 
to  get  the  lowest  prices,  these  efforts  for  economy  mean 
nothing  to  the  children  of  an  institution  unless  they  have 
some  share  in  the  effort.  In  the  ordinary  home  the  buying 
of  a  piano  is  a  matter  of  family  planning  for  months.  The 
rhildren  hear  it  discussed.  They  know  it  cannot  be  bought 
this  month  because  father's  insurance  is  due,  and  if  they 
buy  it  next  month  the  Christmas  celebration  must  be  very 
modest.  They  hear  about  the  different  styles  of  pianos. 
the  different  makes,  and  discuss  new  pianos  versus  "used" 
They  hear  discussed  the  term  of  payment,  whether 
by  installments  or  in  one  lump  sum.  When  the  piano  comes 
•mething  to  be  stroked  and  patted  and  hovered  over 
and  cared  for,  and  when  the  bill  comes  they  know  how 
long  they  have  waited  and  just  what  has  been  given  up  to 
make  the  piano  possible.  This  is  real  economic  participa- 
tion and  it  adds  much  vividness  to  the  values  of  life.  But 
it  requires  constant  imagination  to  see  how  such  participa- 
tion can  be  brought  about  in  an  institution.  Decisions  have 
to  be  made  by  the  management.  An  institution's  standard 
has  to  be  kept  up  and  in  consequence  the  children  have  a 
sense  of  a  sudden  abundance  of  things  coming  out  of  the 
blue.  They  have  not  gone  through  the  waiting  period  and 


do  not  think  of  things  in  terms  of  having  gone  without  them. 
In  fact,  the  sooner  the  old  things  are  worn  out  or  lost  or 
soiled,  the  sooner  new  things  come.  They  come  from  some- 
where, from  the  board  or  the  office  or  the  store-room,  and 
the  children  easily  get  the  feeling  that  they  ought  to  have 
certain  things.  They  hear  the  executive  say  that  they  ought 
to  have  rubbers,  they  ought  to  have  mittens,  they  ought  to 
have  sweaters.  It  is  some  one's  responsibility,  not  theirs, 
to  provide  these  things  for  them.  A  totally  unreal  world 
is  the  result,  a  world  of  no  individual  responsibility,  where 

individual  effort  and  care  means 
nothing,   brings  nothing. 

Carson  College  has  overcome 
this  handicap  to  a  great  extent 
by  means  of  the  cottage  and 
clothing  budgets.  Each  girl 
(when  she  is  not  earning  money 
outside  has  an  allowance  for 
clothing  which  begins  at  $5.00 
a  month  during  her  sixth  and 
seventh  years  and  reaches  $10.00 

a  month  when  she  is  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Each  cottage  is 
on  a  budget  with  a  definite  allowance  per  person  for  pro- 
visions, laundry,  and  the  rest.  Thus  the  base  of  responsi- 
bility has  been  changed  from  a  remote  office  to  each  family 
group  and  to  the  individual  herself. 

Budgeting  is  the  only  institutional  device  I  know  to 
bring  to  the  children  some  economic  understanding.  But 
even  a  budget  is  thin  compared  to  the  interest  a  family  has 
in  spending  its  own  money,  money  which  has  been  worked 
for  by  its  own  members.  Even  at  Carson  College  we  re- 
new painting  and  mend  roofs  with  no  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  children  in  the  problem  of  cost.  There  is  al- 
ways a  housemother  paid  her  regular  salary,  and  the  in- 
come fluctuations  of  a  struggling  father  of  a  family  are 
unknown.  Our  children  cannot  have  that  vicarious  sense 
of  economic  responsibility  which  they  would  feel  if  they 
lived  with  parents  who  went  out  to  work  from  morning 
to  night  to  earn  money  to  support  them. 

The  only  possible  way  to  counteract  this  is  to  give  the 
children  every  possible  experience  in  earning  money  them- 
selves. Earning,  spending,  giving,  and  saving,  are  experi- 
ences they  ought  to  have.  Even  with  half  grown  children 
a  complete  sense  of  financial  irresponsibility — the  belief  that 
somebody  owes  one  a  living — is  dangerous.  A  chance  to 
work  outside,  and  to  earn,  should  be  welcomed  by  the  child 
herself  as  well  as  by  her  housemother  as  an  opportunity. 
An  illustration  of  what  earning  money  means  to  a  girl 
is  afforded  by  Elizabeth  Baker.  During  the  summer  she 
earned,  by  interior  painting  and  staff  supper  work,  $23.17. 
This  she  had  in  her  purse  when  she  went  to  town  with  her 
housemother  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  bought: 

One  dress  for $5-OO 

Another   dress   for : l.OO 

A  third  dress  for i.oo 

A   hat   for '. .  3-95 

A  pair  of  shoes  for 6.50 


Total Siy-45 

Elizabeth  is  not  a  pretty  girl,  but  she  looked  over  a  large 
mass  of  marked  down  dresses  and  was  quick  and  unhesitat- 
ing in  her  choice.  Suitable  dresses,  becoming  dresses,  with 
good  color  and  good  lines  for  her  own  face  and  figure,  she 
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brought  back  and  spread  on  the  table  at  home  to  show  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  That  was  an  experience  of 
reality  that  belonged  to  her  individually,  and  it  was  a  very 
thrilling,  unforgettable  one. 

The  Need  for  a  Sense  of  Freedom 

A  fourth  need  is  for  a  sense  of  freedom  in  personal  and 
family  life  in  relation  to  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  best  and  most  truly  American  homes  there  is,  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  both  an  acceptance  of  community 
responsibility,  and  a  realization  of  independence,  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  of  integrity  of  action  in  the  discharge 
of  that  responsibility.  This  is  very  hard  to  duplicate  in  an 
institution. 

These  normal  parents  we  call  to  mind,  in  a  way,  have 
chosen  their  own  neighborhood  and  share  direct  responsi- 
bility for  their  church.  If  the  Sunday  School  is  weak  or 
the  music  poor  or  the  minister  underpaid,  they  must  do  what 
they  can  to  make  things  better.  If  the  Fire  Company  is 
ill-equipped  or  the  school  house  out  of  date,  again  their  own 
efforts  must  be  called  upon  to  make  things  better.  Not  only 
their  taxes  and  their  votes  are  needed,  but  their  contributions, 
their  time,  their  discussion,  their  courageously  expressed 
opinion. 

The  efforts  of  these  normal  parents  for  a  better  community 
are  rewarded  by  their  accomplishments.  The  neighborhood 
is  an  extension  of  the  home,  and  neighborhood  improvements 
bring  the  same  satisfaction  to  the  one  who  has  worked  for 
them  as  do  improvements  in  his  own  house  and  garden.  And 
the  freedom  and  community  effort  of  these  normal  parents 
are,  of  course,  shared  and  absorbed  by  their  children.  In 
fact,  the  courage  and  integrity  which  we  think  of  as  typical 
of  America  have  many  of  their  roots  in  this  very  family 
independence. 

Such  family  independence  is  difficult  to  attain  in  any 
institution  organization.  For  one  thing  the  masculine  ele- 
ment is  usually  represented  too  little  on  the  staff.  But 
perhaps  more  important  than  that,  is  the  very  nature  of 
institution  organization.  The  housemother's 
independence  as  head  of  her  family  is  limited 
in  a  dozen  ways.  She  doesn't  choose  her  own 
doctor  and  dentist,  but  follows  the  direction 
of  the  institution  doctor.  She  can't  be  a 
pillar  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  perhaps, 
because  one  of  her  children  is  Catholic, 
and  the  institution  might  be  criticized  for  proselyting. 
She  hesitates  to  offer  her  time  to  help  at  a  church  supper, 
feeling  that  her  time  is  not  her  own;  it  belongs  to  the 
institution.  She  hesitates  to  bake  a  cake  for  the  Fire  Com- 
pany without  first  calling  up  the  office.  In  fact,  she  can't 
feel  quite  the  same  toward  the  community  as  do  her  neigh- 
bors. Her  stay  depends  not  only  upon  her  own  volition, 
but  upon  the  will  of  the  management.  And  the  inevitable 
criticism  for  independent  action  not  quite  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  the  institution  brings  an  inevitable  flattening  and 
routinizing  effect.  It  is  safer  not  to  be  too  independent, 
but  to  wait  for  precedent  or  direction.  Initiative,  which  is 
hard  enough  under  any  circumstances,  becomes  still  harder 
in  an  institution.  And  yet  it  is  initiative  we  most  wish  to 
develop  in  our  children. 

It  is  an  interesting  process  to  feel  how  powerful  is  this 
routinizing  process.  Efficient  administration  seems  to  de- 
mand it.  But  the  effect  is  not  lost  upon  the  children.  In- 


stitution children  in  a  classroom  have  too  much  the  same' 
daily  background.     Their  vocabulary,  even  their  slang,   ifr 
too  much  the  same.     Their  play,  the  way  they  spend  their  ] 
leisure  time,  their  talk  at  home,  all  are  too  much  alike.  The 
consequent  discussion  in  class  lacks  the  vigor  and  spice  of  a 
public  school,  where  each  child  comes  from  a  different  kind 
of  home  with  a  different  kind  of  background  and  a  father 
who  earns  the  living  in  a  different  kind  of  occupation. 

What  is  the  remedy? 

Variety  is  one  remedy.    That  is,  in  an  institution  organized 
upon  the  cottage  plan,  differences  in  buildings  and  furnish- 
ings, and  in   housemothers,  lend   color  and  interest  to  the 
whole.     That  children  should  not  be  dressed   alike  in  an] 
institution  is  now  an  accepted  truism.     But  our  homes  and| 
furniture   are  still  too   much   a   single   pattern. 

Decentralization,    or    the    participating    responsibility   of] 
the  staff  in  management,  is  another  remedy.    If  the  head  of 
a  cottage  family  in  an  institution  is  to  be  a  person  of  strength 
and  courage  and  character,  he  or  she  must  also  be  a  person 
who  shares  responsibility. 

For  our  children,  the  remedy  lies  in  as  wide,  free  and , 
vital  outside  community  contacts  as  possible.     How  can  our! 
children  in  the  local  churches  and  Sunday  Schools  give  asjj 
well  as  receive?    How  can  they  contribute  of  themselves  ton 
the  social  life  of  the  neighborhood?     The  institution  pull 
will  always  be  against  it.     Town  and  gown   tend   to  be 
separate  unless  every  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  board,  r 
administration  and  staff  to  eliminate  the  barrier. 

The  Great  Need  for  Adventure 

Perhaps  the  fifth  need  or  lack  in  typical  institutional  life, 
is  a  summary  of  the  four  that  have  already  been  described.}! 
It  is  the  tendency  of  the  usual  institution  to  sap  the  adventured 
of  life — the  intensity,  effort,  joy  and  grip  of  life.  As  described  ii 
above,  the  typical  institutional  child  has  a  difficult  time  to  ' 
find  expression  for  a  deep,  permanent,  emotionally  satis-  I 
fying  love  for  parents  and  family.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  •• 
make  his  environment  really  his  home,  because  it  Is  too  jl 

immutable.    He  sel- 
dom feels  the  excite- 
ment    of     economic 
competition,    and  ) 
rarely    the    warmth  )' 
and  stir  of  personal  {l 
courage     and     inde- 
pendence in   relation   to   the   community. 

Further  than  this,  it  is  considered  the  sign  of  a  well  run  ' 
institution  to  foresee  the  unexpected  and  forestall  the  emer 
gency.  If  the  housemother  is  away  her  substitute  is  there 
like  clockwork  to  take  her  place.  If  some  one  is  ill,  tha 
nurse  is  called;  if  the  fire  goes  out,  the  furnace  man  will 
fix  it ;  if  the  horse  runs  away,  it  is  the  farmer's  responsibility. 
In  other  words,  the  children  seldom  have  to  rise  to  an 
occasion  because  of  the  very  excellence  of  the  organization. 
They  are  not  called  upon  to  put  every  effort  they  can  summon 
to  meet  a  family  emergency.  The  institution  almost  protects 
the  children  too  securely.  Regulations  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weaker  children  must  apply  to  the  stronger 
enes  as  well.  It  is  true  that  institution  children  need  more 
protection  than  do  children  living  with  their  parents.  But 
they  suffer  from  it,  too. 

Again  the  question  of  the  remedy  for  this  institutional 
handicap  is  our  problem.     Perhaps  recognizing  the  danger 
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the  institutional  tendency  toward  what  is  safe,  protected, 
ual,  traditional,  accepted  and  in-growing  is  the  best  way  to 
;ht  it.  Children  are  like  plants,  and  while  the  celery  type 

young  girl  may  be  very  attractive  (made  tender  and  de- 
ate  by  being  shut  away  from  contact  with  the  elements), 
e  cannot  fight  her  way  alone  in  a  stormy  world  at  the 
e  of  eighteen.  The  strawberry  grower  hardens  his  plants 

exposing  them  to  cold  before  the  final  transplanting  from 

e  hot  bed  to  the  garden.     It  takes  more  courage  to  expose 

owing  children  to  the  blasts  of  outside  experience  than  to 

pose  strawberry  plants.     But  such  a  course  may  be  the 

ance  for  a  strong  and  hardy  future. 

ELSA  UELAXD 

.  .  the  Proposal   of  the  Dele- 
gate of   the   U.  S.  A. 

rHE  international  traffic  in  women  and  children  is  to 
be  studied  by  a  commission  of  experts  working  under 
\e   auspices  of   the   Council   of   the   League    of    Nations. 
Draham  Flexner  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  this  com- 
ission  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Bureau  has  ap- 
opriated  $75,000  to  finance  it. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  this  traffic  has  been  the  subject 

international  legislation  or  international  agreement  for 
gislation  since  1902.  The  United  States  was  an  active 
irticipant  at  every  step  prior  to  the  League  of  Nations 
mference  in  1921.  On  the  basis  of  recommendations  there 
Fered  a  new  convention  was  drawn  up  which  made  an 
vance  over  the  convention  of  1910  in  that  tie  contracting 
uties  agree  to  take  measures  to  discover  and  prosecute 
arsons  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  children  of  both  sexes, 

secure  the  punishment  of  persons  attempting  to  entice  or 
rocure  women  and  girls  for  immoral  purposes,  to  license 
id  supervise  employment  agencies,  and  in  connection  with 
omigration  and  emigration  to  adopt  such  administrative 
id  legislative  measures  as  to  check  the  traffic  in  women  and 
ifldren. 

Among  the  other  recommendations  of  the  commission  of 
921  was  one  that  a  permanent  advisory  committee  on  the 
affic  in  women  and  children  should  be  created  by  the 
.ouncil  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  would  serve  as  a 
jmmittee  of  experts  to  watch  developments  in  this  field 
fid  to  consider  ways  in  which  the  traffic  might  be  prevented. 
The  advisory  committee  was  appointed  and  met  in  June 
nd  July  of  1922.  Its  membership  included  representatives 

die  British  Empire,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
oland.  Roumania,  Spain  and  Uruguay  and  "assessors"  for 
•veral  international  private  organizations  engaged  in  com- 
ating  the  traffic.  This  committee  requested  the  League  of 
ations  to  invite  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  send 
cpresentatives  to  the  advisory  committee.  This  suggestion 
ras  accepted  by  the  council.  The  United  States  responded 
»  the  invitation  by  designating  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  as  its  representative. 

Abbott  attended  the  session  of  the  committee  held 
i  Geneva  last  March,  at  which  the  following  recommen- 
ations,  among  others,  were  submitted: 

The  advisory  committee  recommends  that  the  council  should 
jain  draw  the  attention  of  all  governments  to  the  desirability 
E  adhering  to  or  ratifying  the  convention  of  1921  without 
day. 


The  advisory  committee  recommends  that  the  council  should 
be  asked  to  obtain,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  information  on  the  following  matters  relating  to 
the  emigration  of  women  and  children:  (a)  Arrangements  for 
the  protection  of  emigrants  and  transmigrants  before  departure. 
(b)  Regulations  providing  for  their  protection  during  the  voy- 
age, (c)  Measures  taken  to  accommodate  and  to  find  employ- 
ment for  them  on  arrival,  (d)  Treatment  of  undesirables. 

The  voluntary  associations  should  be  asked  to  supply  such 
information  on  these  matters  as  they  can  furnish  from  their 
own  experience  or  inquiries. 

The  advisory  committee,  having,  at  the  request  of  the  third 
assembly  of  the  league,  examined  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  women  in  licensed  houses,  recommends  that, 
pending  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  state  regulation,  no  foreign 
woman  should  be  employed  or  carry  on  her  profession  as  a 
prostitute  in  any  licensed  houses. 

The  advisory  committee  requests  the  council  of  the  league  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  a  questionnaire  to  the  members  of  the 
league,  asking  those  states  which  have  a  system  of  regulation 
for  a  full  report  of  its  workings  and  results,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  advocated,  and  those 
states  which  previously  had  a  system  of  regulation  but  have 
abandoned  it,  for  a  report  of  the  reasons  that  led  them  to  take 
this  course  and  of  the  results  which  have  followed  their  action. 

The  advisory  committee,  having  regard  to  the  useful  work 
done  by  women  police  in  countries  where  they  have  been  em- 
ployed, recommends  that  women  as  well  as  men  should  be 
employed  among  the  police  engaged  in  dealing  with  prosti- 
tution. 

The  advisory  committee  recognizes  the  great  value  of  the 
proposal  made  by  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  general  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  traffic  in 
women  and  children  is  carried  on  would  form  a  valuable  source 
of  information  for  the  advisory  committee. 

The  advisory  committee  suggests  that  the  council  might  ap- 
point an  expert  or  experts  to  undertake  a  study  on  the  spot, 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned and  in  consultation  with  any  expert  whom  they  may 
desire  to  nominate;  and  if  the  principle  of  such  a  studv  com- 
mends itself  to  the  council  die  committee  would  like  to  see  the 
work  undertaken  without  delay. 

With  few  changes  these  recommendations  were  accepted 
by  the  Council  of  the  League.  The  appropriation  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Bureau  is  to  finance  the  study 
recommended  by  Miss  Abbott  and  approved  by  the  advisory 
committee  and  the  council. 

Hiking  While   They   Pray 

ONE  of  die  most  tangible  and  hopeful  results  of  the  new 
spirit  of  inter-racial  cooperation  in  Georgia  is  the  on- 
coming of  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work.  The  project 
was  launched  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
New  Orleans  in  1920;  it  has  been  fostered  by  die  earnest 
desire  of  southern  white  and  colored  people  to  work  out 
some  plan  whereby  promising  young  Negro  men  and  women 
may  get  experience  in  die  methods  and  practice  of  social 
work ;  the  school  is  beginning  to  win  recognition  bodi  from 
social  workers  and  from  die  general  public. 

In  his  inspiring  history  of  the  charity  organization  move- 
ment in  die  United  States,  Mr.  Watson  intimates  that  the 
colored  people  were  die  last  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
spread  of  this  movement  over  the  South.  This  is  true  only 
in  part.  When  the  public  mind  pictured  an  associated  chari- 
ties as  merely  dealing  in  "cash  and  commodities,"  die  col- 
ored people  got  a  large  share  of  cast-off  clothing  and  ill 
considered  dollars.  Even  today,  in  quaint  corners  of  the 
South,  we  hear  of  a  pseudo-family-welfare  society  employing 
a  colored  nurse  of  the  old,  pleasant,  soothing  type,  who  is 
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actually  sent  into  the  homes  of  "poor  whites"  to  see  what 
they  need  and  take  it  to  them.  One  can  almost  see  the  ante- 
bellum chariot  and  the  benevolent  mistress  driving  with  her 
colored  maid  to  deliver  packages  to  the  poor.  We  have  not 
heard  of  the  reaction  of  the  poor  whites  to  this  type  of  in- 
vestigator in  their  homes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  true 
inter-racial  cooperation  is  not  fostered  thereby. 

In  Atlanta,  however,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 
and  its  parent  society,  the  Associated  Charities,  always  striv- 
ing towards  higher  standards,  began  several  years  ago  to 
engage  and  train  Negro  nurses  and  visitors  for  their  colored 
clients.  Other  social  agencies  have  been  employing  colored 
assistants,  and  it  became  apparent  that  a  training  school  for 
such  workers  would  be  a  necessary  and  important  solvent 
for  the  problem  of  social  service  education  for  Negroes  in 
the  South.  As  the  white  people  in  smaller  cities  and  com- 
munities began  to  adopt  social  service  programs,  their  col- 
ored neighbors  followed  suit.  But  these  programs  could  not 
be  operated  usefully  without  trained  intelligence.  There 
was  need,  moreover,  for  carrying  forward  the  education  of 
those  who  had  started  with  the  short  courses  of  training  in 
social  work  during  the  war. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  colored  people  emphasized  the 
need  for  locating  a  school  in  the  South.  There  is  good 
material  among  young  colored  students  in  colleges  and  schools 
today,  but  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  forced  to  go  to 
work  as  soon  as  they  leave  school  or  college,  their  families 
having  made  immense  sacrifice  to  carry  them  that  far.  The 
accredited  schools  of  social  work  are  constantly  raising  their 
standards,  and  few  young  Negroes  up  to  this  time  have  been 
able  to  take  their  two-year  courses.  Those  who  do  are  im- 
mediately offered  positions  by  agencies  in  the  North  to  work 
among  their  own  people  there,  since  the  influx  of  southern 
Negroes  into  northern  cities  in  the  last  decade  has  created 
a  crucial  need  for  such  workers.  So  it  was  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  locally  to  help  the  situation  in  the  South, 
where  social  workers  are  certainly  not  less  needed  than  in  the 
North.  The  Atlanta  school  was  the  result. 

The  school  is  inter-racial  in  its  functioning ;  on  its  board 
of  directors  are  representatives  from  five  Negro  colleges,  an 
important  white  university,  the  Inter-racial  Commission  and 
Atlanta's  health  and  social  agencies.  Lectures  and  confer- 
ences are  held  in  a  Negro  college — Morehouse — which  has 
freely  offered  the  use  of  its  classrooms.  The  Morehouse 
professor  of  social  science,  a  young  colored  man  who  has  had 
training  in  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  is  the 
director  of  the  school.  Classes  are  held  in  buildings  within 
a  block  or  so  of  two  other  large  colleges  for  Negroes.  About 
two  thousand  young  men  and  women,  all  together,  arc  stu- 
dents in  these  institutions,  so  that  naturally  the  planting  of 
a  school  of  social  work  here  is  proving  of  benefit — if  only 
by  advertising  to  these  young  people  the  fact  that  social 
work  should  be  studied.  Two  or  three  miles  away  are  sev- 
eral other  large  Negro  institutions  of  college  grade,  one  of 
them  a  well  known  theological  seminary.  The  desire  for 
social  work  training  has  reached  this  group  also,  and  pro- 
mising students  will  undoubtedly  be  recruited  there. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  field  training,  the  Associated 
Charities  persuaded  the  Red  Cross,  in  the  fall  of  1921,  to 
pay  the  salary  of  a  supervisor  of  field  work  and  teacher  of 
case  method ;  a  white  social  worker  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience is  now  in  charge  of  this  end  of  the  work.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  practice  work  holds  a  most  promising 


future  if  the  school  succeeds  in  gaining  the  support  it  needs 
and  is  now  seeking.  In  its  community  chest  campaign  At- 
lanta has  raised  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  to  support 
35  social  agencies,  five  of  them  Negro  organizations  and 
others  with  Negro  departments,  which  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  long-cherished  plans  for  progress. 

State  and  national  organizations  also  have  their  southern 
headquarters  in  Atlanta — The  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  The  American  Red  Cross,  the  National  Urban 
League,  the  State  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Georgia  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association,  the  Georgia  Children's  Home  Society 
and  others.  All  these  exhibit  friendly  interest  and  can  be 
counted  upon  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  to  help  with 
the  training  of  students  in  field  work. 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Atlanta  has  shown 
a  practical  interest  in  social  case  work.  There  has  been  a 
wide  demand  this  fall  for  extension  courses ;  nearly  75  public 
school  teachers  are  now  taking  courses  in  human  behavior, 
case  method,  and  Red  Cross  home  nursing  and  hygiene.  A 
group  of  young  women  soon  to  graduate  in  the  normal  de- 
partment of  another  Negro  college,  are  being  given  a  course 
in  case  method  and  conferences  are  being  held  with  women 
connected  with  the  nearby  theological  seminary. 

Years  ago  when  the  Boston  and  Baltimore  Family  So- 
cieties were  urging  the  case  for  the  volunteer  worker  it  was 
pointed  out  that  bringing  volunteers  together  in  a  weekly 
meeting  to  discuss  the  case  of  families  in  distress  was  an 
almost  miraculous  method  of  doing  away  with  religious  pre- 
judices. Episcopalians  learned  to  associate  with  Methodists 
and  both  with  Baptists  and  all  these  with  Roman  Catholics. 
Mutual  distrust  seemed  to  disappear.  And  so  it  is  hoped 
that  this  school  can  help  to  demonstrate  not  only  that  social 
case  method  should  be  applied  to  what  is  termed  family  wel- 
fare work,  but  also  that  it  can  be  applied  to  particular 
instances  of  needed  race  adjustment.  White  and  colored 
people  are  already  beginning  to  get  together  to  find  the  best 
way  of  solving  some  of  these  problems.  They  are  seeking 
the  best  thought  of  the  day  no  matter  where  that  thought 
appears. 

Two  little  girls  were  late  for  school  one  morning.  Annie 
said  to  Susie:  "Let's  kneel  down  here  in  the  road  and  ask 
God  to  make  us  in  time  for  school."  "No,"  said  Susie. 
"Let's  run  on  to  school  and  pray  while  we're  hiking." 

That  is  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  in  Atlanta. 

HELEN  B.  PENDLETON 


A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot,  expressed  by  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  state  conference  of  social  work,  to  consolidate  the  county 
poor  farms  of  South  Carolina  into  districts.  In  one  county: 
for  example,  the  poor  farm  of  150  acres  receives  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $4,000  to  care  for  twelve  inmates,  four  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  superintendent's  family.  It  is  hoped, 
by  consolidation  of  county  farms  into  districts,  that  overhead 
can  be  reduced,  and  efficiency  increased.  The  present  plan  is 
to  form  an  experimental  district  in  the  northwest  section  of  thei 
state,  which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  further  development. 

IN  CHARLESTON,  South  Carolina,  the  Juvenile  Welfare 
Commission,  which  is  supported  by  municipal  appropriation, 
has  extended  its  functions  to  include  probation,  parole  fronii 
the  industrial  school,  visiting  teachers,  family  case  work,  chil- 
dren's aid  and  children's  protective  work. 


TH 


Fitter  Families 


FITTER    Families"    is    a    follow-up    of    "Better 
Babies."    As  early  as  1912  we  began  to  sense  the 
need  of  including  more  family  history  in  making 
up   scores   for  babies,   but  it   was   not   until   the 
pring  of  1920  that  we  seemed  to  hit  upon  the  right  thing 
—that  is,  something  in  the  way  of   a  plan   for   promoting 
amily  fitness  that  would  be  of  genuine  worth  and  yet  would 
lave  the  popular  appeal  of  the  Baby  Health  Contest. 
I  think  that  credit  for  inspiring  the  idea  should  be  given 

0  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport  of  the  Carnegie  Station  for 
experimental    Evolution    at    Cold    Spring    Harbor,    N.    Y. 
Ve  were  jogging  along,  testing  our  babies  according  to  the 
irst  score  card,  which  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Margaret  Clark 
f  Waterloo,  Iowa,  in   1911,  when  a  postcard  came  to  my 

iesk  one  morning.  This  postcard  carried  just  one  sentence 
igned  with  Dr.  Davenport's  name — "You  should  give  50 
icr  cent  to  heredity  before  you  begin  to  score  a  baby."  I 
vas  so  busy  at  the  time  trying  to  cover  a  correspondence 
f  forty  letters  and  more  daily,  asking  how  to  put  on  Baby 
Health  Contests,  that  I  pigeon-holed  the  card  and  it  passed 
rom  my  mind  until  about  a  year  later  when  another  single 
entence  on  a  one  cent  postcard  made  me  "set  up  and  take 
lotice."  This  sentence  read  "A  prize  winner  at  two  may 
an  epileptic  at  ten." 

I  carried  the  two  cards  to  Dr.  Florence  Brown  Sherbon, 
v\io  was  one  of  the  judges  at  that  memorable  first  baby 
rontest  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  in  1911,  and  who  probably 
lad  had  as  much  experience  in  scoring  babies  as  any  one 

3n  the  United  States.     She  read  them  with  interest  and  de- 
pared  that  some  change  must  be  made  in  our  baby  judging, 

-adding,  "My  own  observation  corroborates  these  statements. 

jVery  often   the  high  score  baby   has   a  bad   heredity,   and, 

..  udging  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  cannot  hold  up."     So 
ve  concentrated  on  a  plan   which  would   include  heredity. 

1  When  the  scheme  of  including  the 
vhole    family    was    fairly    well    out- 
ined  a  group  of  experts  were  called 
,n    to    criticize    it.      They    were    un- 
.nimous  in  declaring  the  plan  ideal, 

:jut    they    said    it    would    not    work. 

:^You  can  bring  the  baby  to  the  fair 

'i  or  health  tests  because  he  can't  help 

1  limself ,   but  you  will  never  get   the 

athers  and  the  mothers,"  they  said. 

'  Jut   we    did   get    the   whole    family, 

.  nd  with  very  little  effort.  Although 

.  he  experts  doubted  the  popularity  of 

....  he  idea,  they  prepared  the  score  card 

nder  the  direction  of  Dr.   Sherbon, 

vho  at  that  time  was  director  of 
^hild  hygiene  in  the  state  of  Kan- 

as.     The  chance  to  try  it  Out  came 

vhen    Phil    Eastman,    secretary    and 


manager  of  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  at  Topeka,  consented  to 
furnish  the  necessary  equipment  and  pay  actual  running  ex- 
penses if  managers,  judges,  clerks,  etc.  would  give  their  time 
and  pay  their  own  personal  expenses.  The  "Fitter  Family 
Contest"  was  scheduled  for  the  Kansas  Free  Fair  the  jccond 
week  cf  September  1920. 

A  small  building  on  the  fair  ground  had  been  remodeled 
for  our  use  by  partitioning  off  eight  booths  with  a  center 
hall  running  full  length.  White  kalsomine  had  made  it 
beautifully  clean  inside.  When  the  fair  opened  we  were 
ready  for  business  with  an  equipment  made  up  of  kitchen 
tables,  folding  chairs,  scales,  measuring  instruments,  color 
charts,  etc.  Although  the  doors  to  the  booths  were  muslin 
curtains,  a  comfortable  privacy  was  secured,  and  a  sterilizing 
outfit  was  installed  to  ensure  cleanliness. 

Twenty  families,  including  one  hundred  and  one  in- 
dividuals, were  examined  and  scored  at  this  first  contest. 
The  examination  consisted  of  family  history,  nervous  and 
mental  examinations,  psychological  tests,  structural  measure- 
ments, complete  physical  examinations  and  examinations  of 
the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat  and  teeth.  Laboratory  tests  in- 
cluded haemoglobin,  Wasserman,  and  urinary  analysis. 
When  the  experts  were  making  the  score  card  they  declared 
that  no  one  "would  stand  for"  the  Wasserman,  but  there 
never  has  been  the  slightest  objection  to  it.  The  families 
are  graded  A,  B,  and  C.  We  find  a  good  many  grade  A 
individuals,  but  not  very  many  Grade  A  families  if  the 
children  are  past  their  baby  days.  There  is  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  ailments  in  these  comparatively  sound 
families.  Bad  teeth,  bad  tonsils,  bronchitis,  kidney  complica- 
tions, and  a  prevalence  of  pelvic  disorders  among  mothers 
bring  down  the  family  score.  Nearly  every  individual  in 
one  hundred  families  who  were  analyzed  in  statistics  was 
scored  off  on  teeth.  At  our  first  Kansas  contest  the  highest 
score  family,  which  consisted  of  a 
father,  mother,  and  three  children  in 
their  teens,  received  a  silver  trr.phy, 
the  gift  of  Governor  Allen.  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  presented  Capper 
Medals  to  all  Grade  A  individuals, 
and  the  state  board  of  health  gave 
certificates  to  all  persons  who  took 
the  examination,  stating  their  grade. 
Four  Fitter  Family  Contests  now 
have  been  held  at  the  Kansas  Free 
Fair.  The  second  year  the  entries 
were  opened  to  childless  couples  and 
to  young  adults  over  seventeen.  Each 
year  the  interest  has  increased,  and 
there  are  always  more  requests  for 
entries  than  space  and  equipment  will 
permit.  A  "Eugenics  Department" 
has  been  created  at  the  Fair,  with  the 
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are  past  the  experimental  stage  and  ready  to 
give  our  plan  to  the  public,"  Mrs.  Watts  writes 
The  Survey.     "In  fact  we  have  been  giving  it 
out  rather  frequently  of  late.    At  the  recent  Rural  Life 
Conference  at  St.  Louis  I  begged  ten  minutes  of  the  prc 
gram.  Of  course  that  meant  a  hurried  presentation.   1 
when  I  sat  down  a  gray-haired  man  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder   and   asked   for  my   address  saying  that 
something  he  could  use,  and  adding,  "I  am  president  of 
a  women's  college  in  Virginia."    A  moment  later  a^man 
on  the  other  side  said,  "May  I  have  a  score  card? 
was  Dr.  C—  of  the  American  Medical  Association.     By 
the  time  he  had  finished  I  was  talking  with  another  man. 
who  asked  for  a  score  card  to  use  in  a  New  York  settle- 
ment.    When  I  reached  the  lobby  I  found  a  long  dark 
fellow  who  asked  for  the  card  for  his  sociology  classes 
in  Texas  and  added  that  the  Texas  fair  should  be  inter- 
ested.   Next  came  a  sociology  professor  from  Minnesota, 
then  a  couple  of  students  from  Wisconsin.     By  that  time 
I  was  selling  the  score  cards,  which  belonged  to  Kansas. 
1  began  to  feel  that  my  place  on  the  program  had  been 
worth  while.    But  the  end  was  not  yet— for  a  young  mis- 
sionary bought  the  last  card  to  carry  with  him  to  rural 
church  people." 


Fitter  Family  Contest  and  a  Eugenics  Exhibit  from  the 
Kansas  State  University  which  supplements  the  idea  of  fam- 
ily fitness. 

This  year  the  Tri-State  Fair  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  gave 
the  plan  a  try-out.  Fourteen  families  and  twenty-four  adult 
individuals  were  examined.  The  idea  was  as  popular  in  the 
South  as  in  Kansas  though  the  contest  feature  was  omitted 
because  of  the  limited  time  for  preparations.  People  were 
eager  to  have  the  health  tests  and  usually  asked  if  they  in- 
cluded blood  analysis.  Turpentine  farmers  with  their  broods 
of  children  came  as  readily  as  the  wheat  farmers  or  farmers 
who  raise  livestock.  In  both  Kansas  and  Georgia  the  farm 
population  accounted  for  about  half  the  entries.  The  other 
half  included  lawyers,  merchants,  book-keepers,  aviators, 
salesmen,  teachers,  and  clerks.  In  Kansas  the  rank  in  edu- 
cation had  always  been  so  exceedingly  high  that  I  bragged 
about  it  at  our  first  committee  conference.  "You  may  reach 
that  class  in  Kansas,  but  here  you  will  get  no  one  but  the 
poor  whites,"  they  declared.  The  average,  however,  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  Kansas  fair.  There  was 
no  one  of  the  parents  who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  the 
majority  were  high  school  graduates,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  college  people. 

In  general  the  health  of  the  families  has  been  very  good. 
No  one  obviously  ill  is  received  for  examination,  because 
this  is  in  no  sense  a  clinic.  We  work  from  the  angle  that 
health  is  something  of  which  one  should  be  proud.  The 
horticulturist  brings  his  best  fruit  and  flowers  to  the  fair, 
the  agriculturist  his  best  grain  and  the  stockman  his  finest 
specimens  of  livestock ;  then  why  not  give  parents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  fine  families  of  boys  and  girls  and 
stimulate  others  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  offspring? 

We  use  the  word  "Eugenics"  as  a  sign  over  the  door  of 
the  building  at  the  Kansas  Fair  where  we  test  human  stock, 
and  it  causes  considerable  discussion.  When  .someone  asks 
what  it  is  all  about,  we  say,  "While  the  stock  judges  are 
testing  the  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  and  Whitefaces  in  the  stock 
pavilion,  we  are  judging  the  Joneses,  Smiths,  and  the  John- 


sons," and  nearly  every  one  replies:  "I  think  it  is  about 
time  people  had  a  little  of  the  attention  that  is  given  to 
animals."  One  day  a  farmer  asked  what  eugenics  meant. 
I  stumbled  around  trying  to  remember  the  dictionary  I 
definition,  but  found  that  I  was  not  making  myself  clear, 
and  so  got  down  to  plain  English  and  told  him  just  what 
we  were  doing  inside  and  what  we  were  trying  to  teach. 
"We  are  telling  these  people  that  if  two  families  have  tuber- 
culosis the  boys  and  girls  from  these  families  should  not 
intermarry,  because  their  children  would  stand  a  double 
chance  to  contract  the  disease."  He  nodded  his  head  and 
a  look  of  comprehension  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  added, 
"We  never  do  that  in  stock  raising." 

A  turpentine  farmer  came  to  the  tent  at  Savannah  one 
day  when  we  were  testing  families.  He  wanted  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on,  and  a  little  persuading  brought  him 
and  his  family  inside.  The  mother  was  anxious  to  have 
the  two  small  children  tested,  and  soon  was  persuaded  to 
undertake  a  family  examination,  but  the  father  had  to  be 
reached  in  another  way.  He  became  interested  in  family 
history.  (The  blanks  provide  spaces  for  the  names  of  three 
generations.)  He  declared  that  he  was  the  father  of  four- 
teen children.  The  first  wife  died  at  thirty-two,  after  bear- 
ing seven  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy. 
"Although  we  had  seven  children  in  twelve  years,"  he 
said,  "we  never  had  more  than  two  children  in  the  house 
at  the  same  time,  but  this  family,"  indicating  the  children 
with  'him,  "is  stout."  The  father  was  a  well-built  muscular 
man  of  about  forty-two,  and  showed  up  well  in  all  the 
physical  tests,  and  the  two  babies  who  had  come  with  them 
were  sturdy.  He  was  so  much  interested  that  he  gave  up 
a  deer  hunt,  the  first  of  the  season,  to  bring  the  rest  of  the 
children  the  next  day,  and  even  the  grandmother  came  along 
to  be  examined  and  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  family  history. 
When  they  left  the  mother  declared  that  she  had  spent  two 
profitable  days  at  the  fair  and  added,  "This  family  is  com- 
ing back  next  year,  but  we  can't  make  much  of  a  showing 
until  our  teeth  are  fixed  up.  A  dentist  is  surely  going  to 
have  a  big  job  on  this  bunch." 

We  find  that  parents  are  tremendously  interested  in  the 
health  of  their  families  and  are  seeking  knowledge.  Young 
men  and  young  women  are  eager  to  know  their  own  physical 
condition.  Childless  couples  come  timidly  asking  for  infor- 
mation. The  grandparents  are  brought  along  to  give  data 
on  family  history  and  stay  to  profit  by  laboratory  tests. 
The  interest  is  universal. 

MARY  T.  WATTS 


The   Continuous   Child 

"CHOW  me  a  thousand  children  throughout  the  length 
*^  and  breadth  of  this  nation  of  wealth  whose  lives  have 
been  watched  over  as  we  believe  a  child  life  should  be< 
guarded  from  infancy  to  self-support  under  the  care  ofi 
health  agencies,"  an  editor  of  The  Survey  demanded  re- 
cently in  its  columns.  (Back  to  the  Parent:  A  Sermon 
for  Health  Workers.  Haven  Emerson,  M.D.  November 
15,  1923).  Given  a  little  time,  one  answer  will  coma 
from  New  Jersey. 

By  asking  for  it,  and  planning  to  carry  on  the  work  if  it 
proves  successful,  any  community  in  New  Jersey  may  obtaira 
from  the  state  department  of  health  the  staff  to  demonstrate 
the  value  and  practicability  of  a  Continuous  Child  Hygieno 
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Program.  As  the  name  implies,  the  program  postulates  that 
although  childhood  may  have  its  critical  moments,  on  which 
attention  may  have  to  be  concentrated  if  there  are  not 
enough  workers  or  funds  to  go  around,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
a  continuous  process  deserving  of  unified  and  continuous 
care.  As  the  program  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene,  of  which  Dr.  Julius  Levy  is  director,  it 
includes  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  midwife,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  expectant  mother,  the  baby,  the  young 
child  and  the  school  child.  For  purposes  of  unity  and 
economy,  all  these  parts  of  the  plan  are  entrusted  to  one 
nurse,  who  visits  homes  and  works  through  the  Baby  Keep- 
Well  stations,  the  schools,  etc.  With  her  family  cycle  some 
of  the  extra-family  aspects  are  coordinated — licensing  and 
supervising  of  boarding  homes  for  children,  the  licensing  and 
supervising  of  maternity  homes,  the  care  of  the  unmarried 
mother,  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  infants,  and  the 
establishment  of  dental  clinics. 

Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  took  on  this  program 
in  1922  through  the  Gloucester  County  Health  Associa- 
tion, supported  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
aided  financially  by  the  county  Board  of  Freeholders  which 
provided  automobiles  to  make  it  possible  for  the  nurses  to 
cover  the  thirty-three  communities  in  the  county-.  The 
state  department  of  health  assigned  a  supervisor  and  six 
nurses  to  the  district.  In  1922  there  were  12,180  children 
of  school  age  and  1133  babies  of  less  than  one  year  in  the 
county.  The  six  nurses  supervised  more  than  half  (7,031) 
of  all  the  school  children,  and  more  than  60  per  cent  (713) 
of  the  babies,  and  in  addition  1,009  other  children  too  young 
to  go  to  school  and  640  expectant  mothers.  Their  visits 
to  individuals  reached  a  total  of  more  than  20,000.  It  must 
be  understood  that  that  does  not  mean  2O,OOO  trips  to 
different  households,  for  in  the  nature  of  the  plan,  the 
nurse  following  up  the  physical  examination  of  a  school 
child  to  correct  his  defects,  goes  into  the  problems  of  the 
younger  children,  if  there  are  any,  and  confers  with  the 
mother  about  herself. 

One  resnlt,  measured  in  statistics,  is  recorded  in  the  con- 
trast between  an  infant  death-rate  of  78.1  in  1921  before 
the  work  was  started,  and  that  of  63.5  in  1922.  It  is 
estimated  that  each  death  prevented  indicated  also  the  pre- 
vention of  about  ten  serious  illnesses,  since  the  fatality  rate 
in  diseases  of  infancy  is  about  IO  per  cent.  The  prevention 
of  ten  cases  of  serious  illness  means  the  prevention  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  minor  illnesses  which  may  result 
in  physical  defects  irremediable  if  discovered  too  late.  The 
prevention  of  illness  and  mortality  in  childhood  is  the  out- 
come of  carrying  the  principles  of  rrjaternal  and  child 
hygiene  to  the  home  and  the  mother,  who  carries  the  con- 
tinuing responsibility. 

Not  only  the  statisticians  and  experts  have  been  convinced 
that  this  policy  pays.  Two  of  the  six  nurses  already  have 

n  taken  over  by  municipalities,  and  taxpayers  are  urging 
county  authorities  to  take  responsibility  for  the  remain- 
r.     The  work  of  the  nurses  with  the  pre-school  children 

carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the   local  boards  of 
th,  and  the  work  with  the  school  children  under  the 

spices  of  public  school  authorities.     The  state  department 

health  continues  to  provide  technical  supervision  and  non- 
ial  agencies  will  continue  to  supply  the  transportation 

ilities  for  the  nurses  not  provided  for  otherwise. 


The  Challenge  of  the 
Chronic   Patient 

SEVENTY  years  ago  the  so-called  "chronic  diseases" 
caused  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  number  of  deaths. 
Today,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  decrease  of  infectious  dis- 
eases and  the  lengthening  of  the  span  of  life,  they  are  respon- 
sible for  one-half  of  all  deaths.  The  problem  of  the  proper 
institutional  care  of  sufferers  from  such  diseases  has  thus 
become  of  prime  importance.  Scientific  study  of  chronic 
ailments,  which  can  be  pursued  only  in  an  institution,  offers 
probably  the  most  fruitful  field  of  research  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  leading  institutions  for  chronic 
patients,  most  of  which  call  themselves  homes  for  incurables, 
shows  that  almost  without  exception  the  scientific  study  of 
disease  is  ignored,  and  even  the  importance  of  medical  treat- 
ment is  minimized.  Apparently  these  institutions  work  on 
the  principle  that  their  patients  are  incurable,  beyond  all 
hope  of  even  partial  rehabilitation,  and  that  their  sole 
function  is  the  maintenance  of  a  home  where  such  un- 
fortunates may  linger  until  they  die. 

If  the  provisions  for  chronic  patients  are  inadequate  in 
the  private  homes  for  incurables,  it  is  self-evident  that  they 
are  all  the  more  so  in  the  innumerable  small  county  alms- 
houses  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Analysis  of  the 
1910  census  shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  84,000 
paupers  enumerated  in  almshouses  were  suffering  from  a 
serious  physical  or  mental  defect.  The  death-rate  was  207.7 
per  IOOO  enumerated,  and  17.9  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were 
due  to  tuberculosis.  The  high  death-rate  was  accounted 
for  only  in  part  by  the  advanced  age  of  the  occupants.  Of 
17,486  who  died  in  1910,  7,803  were  under  the  age  of  60, 
and  3,213  under  40.  That  conditions  have  not  changed 
much  in  the  last  ten  years  is  shown  by  the  New  York  State 
figures  for  1921,  which  reported  that  67  per  cent  of  the 
8,732  inmates  of  almshouses  were  sick  or  infirm.  In  a  few 
of  the  larger  municipal  almshouses  some  effort  has  been  made 
to  meet  the  problems  which  such  a  population  presents,  but 
even  in  them  the  budgetary  allowance  is  too  limited  to  allow 
of  appropriate  organization.  And  not  without  reason  has  it 
been  said  that  "the  county  almshouse  is  a  hospital  with  the 
hospital  part  left  out." 

It  is  not  only  the  individual  who  suffers  from  this  neglect. 
Many  inmates  of  almshouses  remain  public  pensioners  for 
years.  They  are  accepted  as  human  derelicts  who,  to  appease 
the  rudimentary  public  conscience,  must  be  supported  and 
maintained,  preferably  where  they  will  not  be  seen,  until 
death  relieves  them  and  the  taxpayer  from  further  worry 
and  responsibility.  Yet  many  of  them,  if  they  were  to  get  a 
fighting  chance,  could  be  rehabilitated  and  returned  as  use- 
ful members  to  the  community. 

What  Does  "Chronic"  Mean? 

What  remedies  may  be  sought  to  improve  the  institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  of  chronic  patients?  It  seems  clear  that 
the  first  step  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  widespread  educational 
campaign  that  will  reach  not  alone  the  superintendents  and 
directors  of  the  existing  institutions  but  the  community  at 
large  as  well.  Some  disinterested  and  authoritative  body 
will  have  to  formulate  and  define  the  necessary  institutional 
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facilities  demanded  for  the  adequate  care  of  these  patients. 
A  chronic  patient  may  be  defined  as  one  who  requires 
hospital  care  for  a  period  of  from  three  months  to  several 
years.     From  the  point  of  view  of  institutional  care,  these 
patients  may  be  grouped  into  three  categories:  class  "A"- 
those  requiring  medical  study  for  diagnosis  and  treatment; 
class  "B" — those  requiring  nursing  care  only;  class  "C" 
those  requiring  custodial  care  only. 

The  management  of  each  of  these  groups  is  a  problem  in 
itself  and  each  class  places  different  demands  on  institutional 
resources.  It  is  most  important  to  recognize  that  patients 
do  not  remain  in  one  class  indefinitely.  Thus  a  patient  may 
be  admitted  in  class  A  and  in  the  course  of  months  improve 
sufficiently  to  become  a  purely  custodial  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  as  common  for  a  patient  in  class  B  or  in  class 
C  to  develop  some  complication  or  aggravation  of  his  illness, 
which  places  him  in  class  A.  Every  class  C  patient  who  dies 
is  a  class  A  case  during  his  terminal  illness.  The  fact 
cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  the  type  of  treatment 
demanded  by  the  different  groups  varies  considerably. 

The  proper  care  of  a  class  A  patient  demands  a  complete 
hospital  organization  with  a  resident  staff,  an  attending  staff 
on  which  all  of  the  specialties  are  represented,  complete 
laboratory,  x-ray  and  operating  room  equipment,  skilled 
nursing  and  dietetic  management.  Class  B  patients  require 
much  less  specialized  attention  but  should  command  an  ex- 
cellent nursing  service,  controlled  by  a  conscientious  medical 
staff.  Class  C  patients  are  retained  in  an  institution  not 
because  they  require  hospital  care  but  because  poverty  makes 
home  care  impossible.  The  problem  is  economic,  not  medical. 
All  of  their  wants  are  supplied  with  due  regard  to  their 
respective  disabilities  by  proper  sleeping  and  living  accom- 
modations and  food.  Thus,  many  will  require  wheel  chairs 
and  all  of  the  structural  institutional  facilities  which  that 
implies,  and  many  will  need  the  assistance  of  attendants  in 
dressing,  bathing  and  eating. 

The  provision  of  an  adequate  number  of  beds  for  custodial 
cases  is  of  importance  for  the  sake  not  alone  of  the  patients, 
but  of  their  relatives  as  well.  Such  an  individual  frequently 
disrupts  and  pauperizes  his  family.  A  possible  bread  winner 
is  compelled  to  stay  at  home  to  minister  to  his  wants  and 
a  constant  series  of  extra  expenditures  are  involved  in  his 
care.  In  addition  to  this  the  presence  of  a  chronic  invalid, 
who  often  is  querulous  and  exacting  in  his  demands,  slowly 
but  surely  undermines  the  morale  of  his  family  and  en- 
courages the  acceptance  of  economic  defeat. 

It  should  cost  almost  as  much  to  give  adequate  service  to 
class  A  and  B  chronic  patients  as  to  patients  with  acute 
diseases.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  waste  of  funds  to  house 
custodial  cases  in  a  costly  hospital  plant,  for  they  do  not 
need  intensive  medical  and  nursing  care,  nor  the  other  re- 
sources of  the  institution,  such  as  the  laboratories  and  the 
other  special  departments.  Their  need  is  primarily  economic. 
They  require  a  home,  yet,  before  they  can  safely  be  classed 
as  custodial  cases,  they  demand  careful  study  and  the  use  of 
the  facilities  that  the  institution  has  at  its  command.  After 
they  have  been  declared  custodial  cases,  they  may  at  any  time 
develop  an  acute  complication  which  renders  skilled  medical 
and  nursing  service  imperative. 

They  should  therefore  be  housed  in  a  separate  building  or 
ward,  especially  designed  for  their  care,  where  they  can  be 
made  comfortable  and  cared  for  at  a  minimum  expense. 
The  main  institution  should  be  reserved  for  patients  who 


require  the  specialized  facilities  of  a  hospital,  and  for  whom 
there  is  some  hope  of  rehabilitation.  An  experienced  graduate 
nurse  should  be  in  charge  of  the  unit  which  houses  the 
custodial  cases  and  a  physician  from  the  main  institution 
should  visit  the  home  periodically.  A  method  of  free  transfer 
between  the  main  institution  and  the  home  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

When  a  custodial  patient  becomes  ill  with  an  inter- 
current  disease,  he  should  be  returned  at  once  to  the  main 
institution.  When  a  patient  in  the  main  institution  no  longer 
requires  special  hospital  care  and  cannot  be  discharged  be- 
cause his  relatives  are  not  prepared  to  receive  and  care  for 
him,  he  should  be  transferred  to  the  custodial  institution. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  unwise  to  admit  any  patient 
directly  as  a  custodial  case  without  first  passing  him  through 
the  careful  routine  of  the  hospital.  Thus  a  proper  organiza- 
tion avoids  the  evils  which  are  inevitably  bound  up  with  the 
present  homes  for  incurables  and,  at  the  same  time,  escapes 
the  unnecessary  expense  of  maintaining  custodial  cases  in  an 
institution  designed  for  the  care  of  hospital  patients. 

The  patients  who  are  the  subject  of  this  discussion  form 
the  bulk  of  the  physician's  private  practice.  Because  of  the 
complexity  and  chronicity  of  their  illnessses  they  are  among 
the  most  difficult  whom  he  is  called  on  to  treat.  A  well 
equipped  and  well  organized  hospital  for  chronic  diseases 
gives  a  valuable  opportunity  for  continued  study  to  the 
physicians  on  its  staff  and  enables  them  to  transfer  to  the 
community  represented  by  their  practices  the  advancement 
in  the  knowledge  of  chronic  diseases  achieved  by  cooperative 
investigation  in  an  institution.  Every  medical  student  should 
receive  part  of  his  training  in  a  chronic  hospital.  Progress 
in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor  depends  on  systematic  and 
coordinated  study.  The  community  that  neglects  its  members 
who  are  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  pays  for  its  careless- 
ness by  receiving  less  efficient  medical  service.  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  institution  that  cares  for  the  chronic  sick 
not  alone  to  harbor  these  unfortunates  until  the  disease  has 
run  its  course,  but  also  to  be  equipped  for  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  chronic  ailments  of  mankind  with  a  view  to 
prevention. 

The  nursing  requirements  of  chronic  patients  merit  special- 
mention  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
they  may  be  adequately  met  by  the  employment  of  attend- 
ants. A  few  days'  active  participation  in  the  work  of  a 
hospital  for  chronic  diseases  that  is  trying  faithfully  to  serve 
its  patients  will  convince  any  one  that  class  A  and  B  patients 
need  the  very  best  of  intelligent,  sympathetic  and  interested 
nursing  care.  Such  an  institution,  if  it  is  of  sufficient  size, 
offers  excellent  material  for  the  education  of  pupil  nurses, 
if  proper  affiliations  are  arranged.  The  psychology  of  a 
chronic  patient  differs  considerably  from  that  of  a  patient 
ill  only  a  few  weeks.  A  nurse  who  has  learned  to  handle 
such  an  individual  is  better  qualified  for  all  branches  of  her 
work  than  is  the  nurse  acquainted  only  with  acute  cases. 
Moreover,  the  scientific  study  of  disease  is  impossible  unless 
the  patient  material  is  controlled  by  an  interested  and  ac- 
curate nursing  personnel.  Attendants  find  their  proper 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  care  of  purely  custodial  patients.1 
provided  they  are  under  careful  supervision  and  are  com-i 
pletely  separated  from  the  other  nursing  groups.  If  they  do- 
not  see  many  special  nursing  procedures  they  do  not  acquire 
false  notions  as  to  their  ability.  Chronic  patients  are  offer 
very  trying  and  their  management  calls  for  particular  skill 
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tact  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  nursing  staff.  An 
efficient  and  sympathetic  nursing  service  must  be  built  around 
a  large  nucleus  of  graduate  nurses. 

Out  of  the  Almshouses 

To  fulfil  these  or  similar  conditions  will  demand  a  radical 
change  in  existing  institutions.  It  is  impossible  to  expect 
the  small  county  almshouses,  with  limited  budgets,  to  furnish 
adequate  facilities  for  their  inmates.  Provisions,  therefore, 
will  have  to  be  made  for  large  central  institutions,  probably 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  governments,  supported  by 
a  pro  rata  subsidy  from  the  different  counties.  Such  institu- 
tions could  be  conducted  along  the  proper  lines  and  could 
jive  to  their  inmates  the  medical,  nursing  and  custodial  care 
which  they  demand.  The  development  will  be  analogous 
o  the  movement  which  removed  the  insane  from  the  alms- 
louse  and  assembled  them  in  large  state  hospitals. 

Every  institution  caring  for  chronic  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  three  elements:  i.  A  hospital  through  which 
very  case  must  pass  on  admission  for  thorough  physical 
txamination  and  study  with  the  aid  of  all  of  the  accessory 
lepartments  of  a  general  hospital,  such  as  laboratories  and 
he  x-ray  department,  and  for  prolonged  medical  treatment 
svhen  necessary  (Group  A)  ;  2.  a  nursing  home  for  chronic 
nvalids  (Group  B)  ;  3.  a  custodial  institution  for  those 
conomically  unable  to  secure  an  adequate  home  for  them- 
>elves  (Group  C).  The  institution  must  recognize  that  any 
satient  may  at  any  time  pass  from  one  group  to  another; 
hat  all  B  and  C  cases  pass  into  class  A  before  death;  and, 
lierefore,  that  a  system  of  ready  transfer  between  the  several 
lepartments  must  be  established.  A  home  for  incurables  or 
in  almshouse  should  have  no  independent  existence  without 
mmediate  access  to  complete  hospital  facilities. 

ERNST  P.  BOAS,  M.D. 


iERCULES  AND  PINOLE  are  two  little  towns  in  Contra 
x>sta  County,  California,  with  a  combined  population  of  less 
ian  1,500.     In  1921  there  were  38  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the 
and   in  January   1922,   six   more.     They   resolved   that 
:e  diphtheria  could  be  stamped  out,  it  would  be.  In  February 
17  Schick  tests  were  made,  and  222  of  the  232  children  who 
iwed  positive  reactions  were  immunized  with  toxin-antitoxin, 
.e-tests  were  made  in  August,  and  those  still  positive  received 
xin-antitoxin    again.      Since    March    1922,    when    one    child, 
lose  parents  had   refused  to  permit   him   to  be   treated,  con- 
cted  the  disease,  there  has  been  not  a  single  case  of  diphtheria 
the  Hercules-Pinole  school  district.     The  cost  of  stamping 
t  the  disease  among  these  350  children  was  $296,  less  than 
dollar  a  child.    Each  town  paid  Sioo  for  the  services  of  the 
ial  deputy  health  officer;  parents  paid  in  $63.90  at  the  rate 
ten  cents  per  dose  toward  the  cost  of  the  toxin-antitoxin,  and 
remaining  $32.10  was  contributed  by  the  Pinole   Chapter 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

EW  HAVEN,  with  the  more  complex  problems  of  a  larger 
y,  carried  through  a  lively  Schick  campaign  under  its  Health 

nonstration  Center  (See  The  Survey:  November  15,  1923, 
222)  and  now  is  extending  the  work  to  the  rest  of  the  city. 

a  quarter  not  previously  exposed  to  the  idea,  they  proceed 

follows,  according  to  Dr.  John  L.  Rice,  the  health  officer: 
moving  picture  on  the  Schick  Test  is  circulated  in  the 

atre  in  the  neighborhood,  supplemented  with  slides  advising 
people  of  the  school  district  that  on  a  definite  date  their 

Iren.  school  and  pre-school,  will  be  tested  after  the  consent 


of  the  parents  is  given.  Next  a  talk  is  given  to  the  teachers 
of  the  school,  with  a  demonstration  of  the  Schick  test  on  several 
children  and  several  teachers.  The  day  following  the  school 
district  is  divided  in  a  number  of  sections  and  a  nurse  sent  into 
each  section  to  explain  and  get  consents  from  parents  for  pre- 
school children.  Next  a  talk  is  given  to  the  children  in  each 
room,  at  which  time  each  pupil  is  given  a  consent  slip  to  take 
home  for  signature.  The  following  day  the  consent  slips  are 
received  and  the  test  is  started  on  both  the  school  and  the  pre- 
school children.  It  has  been  possible  to  complete  the  pre-testing 
program  in  a  week  and  certain  morning  hours  for  four  weeks 
are  required  for  the  testing  and  inoculations." 

WITH  the  January  issue 
Mother  and  Child,  with  its 
familiar  brown  cover  and 
small  format,  has  ceased  to 
be,  and  in  its  place  appears 
the  blue  and  white  Child 
Health  Magazine,  present- 
ing the  same  international 
field  of  child  health  with  the 
added  advantages  of  a  large 
page,  large  type,  and  paper 
admirably  suited  to  repro- 
duction. The  new  name  ex- 
presses more  clearly  the  re- 
lation of  the  magazine  to  the 
great  adventure  in  amal- 
gamated effort  undertaken 
by  the  American  Child 

Health  Association,  and  the  new  dress  should  make  even  more 
pleasantly  available  the  mass  of  valuable  material  for  which 
those  interested  have  relied  on  Mother  and  Child. 

• 

IN  A  RECENT  SURVEY  of  the  legal  provisions  for  pro- 
tecting children's  eyesight,  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council 
of  America  declares  that  only  twenty  states  have  statutes  pro- 
viding for  eye  tests,  and  in  only  thirteen  is  the  law  mandatory 
for  all  districts.  Many  of  the  existing  laws  are  not  observed 
or  enforced.  The  council  believes  that  less  than  one-third  of 
the  children  in  the  country  are  receiving  visual  tests,  though 
it  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  school  children  are 
suffering  from  a  defect  of  sufficient  severity  to  warrant  cor- 
rection. The  report  declares  that  the  responsibility  lies  with 
the  state  boards  of  education,  which  "should  issue  mandatory 
regulations  providing  for  the  conduction  of  eye  tests  in  every 
urban  and  rural  school  in  the  state." 

"FRAMINGHAM,"  which  to  health  workers  spells  "Health 
and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration,"  came  to  a  close  on  January 
I,  1924,  after  seven  years  in  which  it  set  a  model  and 
established  a  procedure  for  the  series  of  social  laboratories 
which  are  testing  the  progress  and  process  of  building  public 
health  in  as  many  states.  The  most  important  single  discovery 
made  during  its  course,  according  to  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  which  directed  the  enterprise,  was  the  value  of 
the  consultation  service  for  physicians  in  the  diagnosis  of  early 
illness,  which  in  this  case  will  be  carried  on  for  1924  under 
the  health  committee  of  the  Fjamingham  Civic  League. 

ORANGES  may  be  as  valuable  as  milk  in  a  mid-morning 
school  lunch  to  improve  nutrition.  In  a  recent  study  in  Oak- 
land, California,  reported  by  Margaret  S.  Chancy  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  the  growth  follow- 
ing the  use  of  oranges  in  the  supplementary  lunch  averaged  more 
than  100  per  cent  above  the  expected  gains,  even  surpassing  in 
these  cases  the  gains  promoted  by  milk.  Possibly  the  result 
may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  all  three  vitamines  in  oranges, 
and  the  property,  ascribed  to  Vitamin  B,  of  promoting  appetite. 
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The  first  half  of  1914  maps  a  picture  substantially 
that  of  the  twenty  years  before  the  war.  In  the 
late  summer  and  early  autumn,  with  war  and 
mobilization,  comes  the  peak  of  war  marriages 


With  1916,  the  birth-rate  dropped  below  the  death- 
rate  for  the  first  time,  though  with  a  sudden  short 
rise  there  was  a  temporary  favorable  balance  of 
population.  1917  is  an  almost  completely  black  year 


The  last  man 
steadily  in  it 
year  came  tl 
n-ith  demobi,\ 


IT  was  the  children's  Christmas  matinee,  Hansel  and 
Gretel,  at  the  Opera  in  Berlin,  and  when  the  curtain 
had  rung  down  fifteen  hundred  children  were  to  get 
their  Christmas  treat  from  the  German  Red  Cross — 
no  toys  or  candy,  but  a  serious  three-pound  package  of  cocoa, 
rice,  and  fat,  accepted  with  a  sober  sense  of  its  precious  value. 
The  children  came  marching  four  abreast,  past  the  high 
imperial  box  of  the  Kaisers.  There  no  ghost  remained  of 
the  uniformed  splendor  and  jeweled  elegance  of  former  years. 
Frau  Ebert,  wife  of  President  Ebert,  leaned  over  to  pass  out 
the  packages  to  the  upraised  little  hands.  I  stood  beyond, 
with  the  medical  director  of  the  Reichsgesundheitsamt,  Herr 
Doktor  Rost. 

As  the  children  came  past  us  with  their  packages,  he  said : 
"I  will  show  you  what  manner  of  children  are  getting 
American  food,"  and  he  asked  each  row  in  turn  "Qi'.iiker- 
speisung?"  (Are  you  getting  the  Quaker  food?)  When  a 
little  hand  would  shoot  up,  he  mentioned  to  that  child  to 
fall  aside,  out  of  line.  Then  to  each  of  these  children  who 
are  getting  one  meal  a  day  from  Quaker  supplies,  he  put 
another  question. 

"Lebt  dein  Vater?"  (Is  your  father  living?) 

The  answers  came  quickly,  and  there  were  only  four. 

"Gefallen."  (Fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.) 

"Gestorben."    (Dead  of  disease  or  accident.) 

"Arbeitslos."  (Out  of  work.) 

"Im  Krankenhaus."  (In  the  hospital.) 

On  the  social  side,  disability  of  the  wage  earner  stood  back 
of  every  case. 

Then  we  examined  the  children.     Pallor,   anemia,   poor 


This  graph,  which  Dr.  Emerson  brought  frot 
The  black  line  uppermost  at  the  start  marks 
area,  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths — i.  e., 
birth-rate,  the  loss  of  population  shows  as  sol; 

no  reason  for  consideri 

muscle  tone,  sunken  eyes,  listlessness,  the  enlarged  glands 
the  neck  associated  with  poor  nutrition  or  tuberculous  infe 
tion — one  could   almost  write   a   routine   description   to 
every  child.     Their  outer  clothing  was  neat   and   mende 
though  many  of  the  girls  wore  calico  dresses  in  the  f  reezii 
weather  of  an  unprecedentedly  cold  December.     They  we 
tricked   out  in   their  brightest  and  bravest  for  the  holid 
festival.     But,   underneath,  ragged   underclothing,  or  soir 
times   none  at   all,   told   the  story  of   the   losing  battle  i 
cleanliness  and  decency,  as  the  bent  bones  and  flabby  tissu 
marked  the  history  of  months  and  years  of  little  and  unsu 
able  food.    When  I  went  back  to  the  little  Lutheran  pensi 
at  which  I  was  staying  the  servants  had  just  received  thi 
gifts — -for  each  a  loaf  of  bread,   a  cake  of  soap,   a   roll 
cotton  cloth. 

1TOLD  the  visiting  nurses,  "I  do  not  want  to  see  t 
poorest  and  the  most  miserable,  but  the  common  run  i 
those  whom  you  are  meeting,   and  especially  the  kinds 
people  who  are  just  losing  their  ability  to  care  for  themsebi 
unaided,  and  are  forced  to  take  the  help  of  others." 

They  took  me  to  call  on  three  old  ladies  who  shared  t 
little  flat  in  which  one  of  them,  sixty-seven  years  old,  t 


By  Haven  Emerson,  M.D. 


\a  nation  failing 
the  end  of  the 
lie.  In  IQIQ, 
vings  up  again 


Despite  the  continuing  high  birth-rate,  a  second 
influenza  epidemic  brought  a  second  peak  offexcess 
mortality.  With  1921  the  picture  is  back  almost 
at  normal,  shmcing  a  substantial  surplus  of  births 


But  with  1922-1923  all  the  lines  plunge  downward 
again.  Dr.  Emerson  explained  in  The  Survey  for 
February  i  (Hungry  and  Sick)  this  apparent  para- 
dox of  a  falling  death-rate  amid  a  suffering  people 


fed  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  city  of  Breslau. 
black  line  below  it,  the  death-rate;  the  shaded 
population.  When  the  death-rate  exceeds  the 

fted  line  indicates  marriages.  There  seems  to  be 
typical  of  German  cities 

been  born.  The  war  has  wiped  out  the  break-wall  which 
stood  between  their  old  age  and  want.  One  of  them  gave 
piano  lessons  to  a  few  friends  who  still  had  more  than  she. 
The  other  two  were  trying  to  capitalize  the  pastime  of 
former  years,  embroidering.  Bit  by  bit,  they  were  selling 
the  furniture  and  little  personal  belongings  which  had  been 
so  intimate  a  part  of  their  picture  of  life.  But  the  habits 
and  manners  of  sixty  years  remained.  Talking  with  them 
one  almost  forgot  the  bleakness  in  which  they  could  do  so 
little  but  wait. 

WE  were  going  about  after  dark,  though  with  the  early 
December  twilight,  the  nurses  usually  have  to  stop 
work  at  half-past  four.  One  can  stumble  up  the  stairs  and 
hallways  in  the  dark,  but  when  there  are  few  lights  inside, 
even  in  the  kitchens  where  the  whole  family  makes  the  most 
of  what  little  heat  comes  once  a  day  from  the  stove,  there  is 
little  to  be  done.  But  here  the  upper  half  of  the  door  swung 
open  and  beyond  it  lay  a  picture  that  Rembrandt  should 
have  painted. 

At  the  side  of  a  great  square  bed  there  flickered  the  tiniest 
of  kerosene  flames,  lighting  the  faces  of  the  four  who  were 
playing  cards,  a  young  couple  and  a  boy  and  a  girl  from 


neighboring  flats.  The  room,  in  so  far  as  the  light  flowed 
out  from  the  center  revealing  it,  was  beautifully  dean  and 
tidy.  But  once  one  had  cleaned  the  room,  what  more  was 
there  to  do  ?  With  no  warm  clothing  to  withstand  the  bitter 
cold  outside — no  work,  no  heat  within  the  room — these  four 
young  people,  all  of  them  healthy  and  good  to  look  at,  had 
spent  the  whole  day  in  that  bed,  playing  cards. 

WHEN  you  look  down  the  school  registers  that  give 
reasons  for  absence,  you  see  surprisingly  few  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  or  measles  or  chicken-pox  or  the  other  things 
that  bulk  so  large  in  our  records.  Instead,  you  find  that  a 
rainy  day  has  kept  indoors  at  home  the  children  who  had 
nothing  but  felt  slippers.  A  cold  day  has  kept  away  those 
who  had  no  overcoat.  Or  a  child  who  came  to  school  in  the 
morning  fainted  at  his  desk  from  lack  of  food.  One  in  five 
of  the  six-year-olds  who  should  have  entered  school  this  fall 
was  not  strong  enough  to  try  it  at  all. 

When  a  teacher  finds  that  a  child  has  regularly  only  one 
meal  a  day — and  that  scanty  and  without  the  food  for  growth 
and  vigor,  she  consults  the  neighbors,  asking  here  and  there 
to  find  a  family  which  can  take  the  child  for  a  meal  a  week. 
Even  when  you  have  very  little  you  can  squeeze  out  some- 
thing for  one  child  once  a  week,  so  that  the  generous  sharing 
of  seven  families  may  keep  him  in  school.  And  yet,  at 
Coblenz  I  saw  a  family  of  four  children  who  had  not  been 
out  of  the  house  since  October.  What  permanent  effect  on 
the  emotional  life  of  the  child  will  result  from  sharing  his 
only  real  meal  of  the  day  with  seven  families  in  turn,  or 
from  never  passing  his  own  threshold  ?  - 
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Putting  It  Up  to  Missoula 


AMONG  the  Egyptian  papyri  is  one  which  gives 
the  number  of  measures  of  barley  necessary  to 
support  a  slave  in  strength  to  work.  It  treated 
the  slave  as  merely  an  industrial  asset,  and  may- 
be called  the  cost  of  living  budget  in  ancient  Egypt.    In  the 
.first  half  of  the  last  century  one  of  the  large  charitable  associa- 
tions in   New  York  City  estimated  the  amount  of   Indian 
meal  it  would  take  to  feed  the  family  of  a  workingman  for 
.a  year,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  were  willing  to  subsist 
exclusively  upon  that  interesting  form  of  nourishment.  This, 
together  with  the  clothes  which  would  keep  him  warm  and 
.a  roof  to  shelter  him,  was  the  minimum  cost  of  living  for  a 
workingman's  family. 

In  1909,  Dr.  Chapin  made  a  study  of  the  cost  of  living 
for  workingmen's  families  in  New  York  City  from  a  dif- 
ferent standpoint.  He  took  into  consideration  some  of  the 
things  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  workingmen  to  have,  not 
as  industrial  workers  but  as  human  beings,  and  in  conclusion 
he  says  that  families  having  between  $900  and  $1,000  a 
year  were  able  in  general  to  maintain  themselves  in  health 
and  obey  the  most  urgent  demands  of  decency. 

In  1912  we  gathered  statistics  covering  families  of  varying 
incomes  over  the  United  States  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
•that  an  average  family  needed  a  minimum  of  $1,200  a  year 
to  support  itself  on  a  scale  which  would  make  it  an  ad- 
vantageous factor  in  the  community.  The  various  studies 
made  since  th,en  show  a  progressively  rising  cost  of  living, 
partly  due  to  the  advancing  price  of  commodities,  but  also 
influenced  by  our  advancing  ideas  as  to  what  are  the  neces- 
sities in  comfort  and  decency ;  health  and  education ;  pleasure 
.and  rest. 

Recently  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, as  a  basis  for  increasing  the  number  of  industries  in  the 
town,  desired  to  find  out  how  much  it  would  cost  to  main- 
tain the  type  of  workmen  which  must  come  if  the  new  indus- 
tries were  to  be  satisfactorily  operated.  The  study  made 
ior  them  by  C.  Walker  Hayes  of  the  department  of 
.economics  of  the  University  of  Montana  has  just  been  made 
public. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  not  based  his  study  on  how  much  it  will 
take  to  keep  that  valuable  industrial  asset — the  workingman 
— alive,  but  on  the  cost  of  making  him  that  more  important 
thing — a  good  citizen — and  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Missoula 
he  has  used  material  gathered  by  state  and  Federal  bodies 
and  by  other  economists.  Throughout  the  report  he  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  kind  of  people  who  are  to  furnish  the 
labor  for  the  new  industries.  This,  he  insists,  is  determined  by 
their  standard  of  living  and  is  limited  by  their  wages,  therefore 
the  character  of  the  labor  population  is  largely  determined 
by  the  wages  which  they  get.  So  he  begins  not  by  determin- 
ing how  much  it  will  take  to  support  the  family  of  an  un- 
skilled laborer,  but  by  determining  the  standard  of  living 
•which  is  desirable  and  -then  working  back  to  how  much 
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that  standard  will  cost  to  maintain.     He  quotes  Dr.  Gordo 
S.  Watkins  as  saying  that 

there  obtains  no   such  thing  as   a   standard  of  living  in  a 
absolute  sense  ...  it  is  essentially  a  progressive  thing,  assumin 
a    cumulative   character   as   the    individual   or    group    acquires  • 
additional    tastes    and    desires.     This    cumulative    and    varied 
aspect  of  human  desires  .  .  .  plays  a  significant  part  in  labor' 
problems  as  the  human  race  in  every  part  of  the  world  advances' 
in  civilization.   .  .   .  Dissatisfaction  with  old   wage  or  salary 
levels  develops,  and  industrial  and  social  unrest  is  the  inevitable 
outcome.     Economic  necessity  is  the  mother  of  both  invention 
and  social  unrest. 

This  budget  for  the  family  of  an  unskilled  wage  earner  in 
Missoula  is  based  neither  on  the  pauper-poverty  standard 
which  is  just  above  the  dependency  level,  nor  on  the  minimum 
of  subsistence  level,  which  represents  essentially  a  mere 
animal  existence,  but  on  the  minimum  of  health  and  comfort 
standard,  which  provides  not  only  for  the  material  necessities 
of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  but  also  for  certain  desirable 
comforts  of  life.  Among  these  added  comforts  are  clothing 
in  amounts  not  merely  sufficient  to  guarantee  physical  com- 
fort but  to  maintain  satisfaction  of  the  instinct  of  self-respect 
and  decency ;  insurances  against  the  more  serious  misfortunes 
such  as  death,  disability,  and  fire;  good  education  for  the 
children  of  the  family,  a  certain  amount  of  amusement,  and 
some  expenditures  for  self-development. 

The  budget  is  based  on  the  requirements  of  a  family  con- 
sisting of  father,  mother,  a  boy  of  twelve,  a  girl  of  six,  and 
a  boy  of  two.  Mr.  Hayes  took  the  major  needs  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  -and  determined  how  much  of  these 
three  human  necessities  would  be  required  by  the  kind  of 
family  which  Missoula  wanted  within  its  borders.  After 
determining  the  quantity  and  the  quality,  he  worked  back  t« 
the  money  cost. 

Food  and  Clothing 

The  cost  budget  for  food — $607.72 — he  made  up  from 
prices  at  the  representative  stores  for  supplies  of  standard 
quality  and  in  quantity,  as  he  says,  "with  regard  to  econo- 
my and  thrift  as  normal  traits  in  the  family  life  of  the 
laborer."  The  quantities  are  based  on  a  study  of  the  actual 
food  consumption  of  280  families,  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  included  the  actual  quantity  of  each 
article  of  food  purchased  for  a  year  in  each  family  schedule. 
The  theory  is,  of  course,  that  a  workingman's  family  in 
Missoula  needs  just  about  the  same  amount  of  food  as  a 
workingman's  family  anywhere  else.  This  budget,  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  health,  contained  proteins,  fats 
and  carbohydrates  in  sufficient  quantities  and  in  the  right 
proportions.  Even  to  satisfy  trained  dietitians  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  only  slightly  the  quantity  of  meat  and  to 
increase  slightly  the  quantity  of  whole  milk,  fresh  vegetables  . 
and  acid  foods. 

As  a  basis  for  the  clothing  budget,  Mr.  Hayes  used  the  r 
work  of  Newel  Howland  Cornish,  author  of  The  Standard 
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f  Living,  1923,  and  he  has  modified  the  quantity  budget 
lightly  to  suit  the  conditions  and  tastes  of  Missoula.  For 
he  basis  of  this  clothing  budget  he  states: 

The  level  of  health  and  decency  in  clothing  has  been  inter- 
reted  as  a  level  which  not  only  takes  into  account  the  physical 
.eeds  of  warmth,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  but  also  has  such 
egard  for  appearance  and  style  as  will  permit  the  family 
oembers  to  appear  in  public,  and  within  their  necessarily  rather 
[arrow  social  circles  with  neatness  and  self-respect.  In  other 
vords,  the  clothing  standards  of  the  family  should  provide 

fair  degree  of  that  mental  satisfaction  which  follows  being 
easonably  well  dressed. 

'his  clothing  budget  is  based  on  articles  actually  worn  by 
•cal  workers  and  their  families,  using  as  data  the  expendi- 
res  of  approximately  850  families  having   three   children 
inder  15  years  of  age.    But  the  quality  of  the  material  and 
he  yearly  replacement  have  been  determined  by  a  special 
tudy  estimating  the  actual  number  of  articles  which   it  is 
'•i'.t  iccessary  to  replace  in  a  year,  not  the  number  of  garments 
hat  a  family  may  possess  at  one  time.     Mr.  Hayes  takes  it 
or  granted  that  a  considerable  amount  of  sewing  will  be 
.one  by  the  mother  at  home,  so  that  in  reality  the  clothing 
;t  of  $314.85   for  five  people  should  be  stretched  to  in- 
ude    the    value    of    her    labor    in    making    a    considerable 
iunt  of  it. 


Housing,  Light,  Water  and  Fuel 

The  standard  for  housing,  based  upon  health  requirements, 
insiders  primarily  air  space,  ventilation,  lighting,  sanita- 
ion,  privacy  and  proper  separation  of  the  sexes ;  and  a  stand- 
ird  of  one  room  per  person  exclusive  of  bath  has  been 
-K  dopted  as  the  minimum  requirement  consistent  with  health 
nd  decency.  (Compare  Mr.  Stein's  report  of  housing  pos- 
ibilities  in  Xew  York,  p.  509.)  For  the  average  family 
five  persons,  a  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen  and 
bedrooms  should  be  provided  as  the  minimum.  Three 
ing  rooms  are  needed  in  order  to  secure  reasonable  pri- 
• — one  bedroom  for  the  parents  and  two  for  the  child- 
en,  one  for  each  sex.  To  meet  this  need  the  living  room 
an  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  adaptable  for  sleeping  purposes. 
Houses  which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  standard  can 
rented  in  Missoula  for  from  $22.50  to  $27.50.  But 
hould  there  be  an  influx  of  working  families  there  would 
lot  be  a  supply  of  such  houses  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
nevitable  result  until  new  homes  could  be  built  would  be 
n  increase  in  rent.  There  is  relatively  small  excuse  for 
vercrowding  a  city  with  the  advantages  of  area  which  is 
haracteristic  of  Missoula.  If  one  or  more  new  industries 
hould  become  established  in  Missoula  the  need  for  homes 
rould  most  satisfactorily  be  met  by  the  building  of  homes  in 
arge  numbers  near  the  industrial  plants.  Real  estate  men  and 
uilding  contractors  have  estimated  that  houses  of  the  re- 
ired  type  could  be  constructed  at  present  prices  for  from 
5OO  to  $3,000.  If  the  mean  price  of  $3,000  were  taken 
a  base,  such  a  house  would  rent  for  $30. 
"While  some  families  live  under  a  lower  housing  stand- 
than  their  income  would  necessarily  require,"  says  Mr. 
ayes,  "the  chief  factor  in  low  housing  standards  for  in- 
idual  families  is  inadequate  income." 
These  three  expenditures,  food,  clothing  and  housing, 
:e  up  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  necessary  cost  of  liv- 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard.  But  they  are  not 
a  modern  state  of  society  any  more  important  than  the 
xpenditures  for  light,  water  and  fuel  for  which  are  al- 


lowed in  Missoula  $169.65.  The  allowance  for  light  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  accounts  for  electricity  supplied 
by  the  Missoula  Light  and  Water  Company  to  the  families 
of  unskilled  laborers  occupying  five-room  dwellings  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  town.  These  accounts  varied  from  $13.76 
to  $28.88  a  year,  the  average  being  $1.72  a  month.  One 
dollar  and  seventy-two  cents  a  month  does  not  buy  much 
electricity — certainly  not  enough  to  cook  with,  or  heat  water 
with,  or  to  run  many  labor-saving  devices  which  it  would 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  unskilled  laborer's  wife 
to  have ;  and  in  Montana,  with  4,000,000  undeveloped  horse 
power  available  from  streams  and  rivers,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  furnish  electricity  for  these  purposes  at  less  than  the 
price  of  coal. 

It  would  seem  to  the  advantage  of  the  family  that  the 
allowance  made  in  the  budget  for  fuel,  which  is  based  on 
the  accounts  of  several  families  of  wage  earners  using  coal 
and  wood  and  depending  upon  coal  for  cooking,  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  allowance  for  fuel  for  cooking  be  made 
part  of  the  electricity  charge.  The  allowance  for  water 
provides  for  the  heating  of  a  five-room  house  with  toilet 
and  provides  $3  for  irrigation.  Obviously  the  workingman's 
family  in  Missoula  is  expected  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
garden  or  at  least  a  lawn. 

Furniture,  Home-Furnishings,  Sundries 
Seventy-three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  are  allowed  for 
furniture  and  house  furnishings.  This  bears,  of  course,  a 
less  significant  relation  to  the  health  of  the  family  than 
food,  clothing  and  housing,  and  it  may  vary  from  the  stand- 
ard with  less-  disastrous  results.  For  these  reasons  Mr. 
Hayes  bases  his  conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  and  expenditure 
for  furniture  and  house  furnishings  on  the  actual  expendi- 
tures of  12,096  families  living  in  92  localities,  gathered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  His  comment  upon  this 
standard  is  that 

This  total  expenditure  under  this  head  does  not,  it  must  be 
noted,  permit  of  a  degree  of  comfort  which  a  workingman's 
family  might  crave.  It  certainly  does  not  approach  what  the 
word  comfort  or  fullness  of  life  might  suggest.  The  highest 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  purchasing  any  one 
of  the  commodities  included  in  this  list  was  92.7  per  cent  for 
brooms  and  brushes. 

The  allowance  made  for  sundries,  $55.97,  is  also  derived 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  its  study  of  over 


ITEMS  OF  EXPENDITURE        AMOUNT    TOTALS     % 

Food     $607.72" 

Clothing     3i4-8sj 

LIVING        Rent    360-0°  i 

EXPENSES  ^ight.   Water   and   Fuel  169.65  ^-$1581.42     87.9% 

Furniture   and   House 

Furnishings     73-23  I 

Sundries    55-97  j 

A  rr-T-vrr*     Endowment     50.00 

'  Life     10.00}.       75-00      4-2% 


LATION 


Children's  ins 15.00 


Health    70.00] 

Religion  and 

WFT  FARF  Benevolences    35.00  I 

\\ELFARE  Amusements  and 

Recreation     18.90] 

Education    


141.72      7.9% 


18.90 
17-82J 


Total $1798-14 
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I2,OOO  families.  Since  these  statistics  were  gathered  before 
the  Volstead  law  went  into  operation  the  $55-97  a  year  m~ 
cludes  family  expenditures  for  alcohol,  and  seems  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  common  charge  that  the  workingman 
spends  his  wages  in  drink,  because  this  item  also  includes 
laundry  sent  out,  telephones,  automobile,  motorcycle  or  bi- 
cycle rides. 

Accumulation  and  Welfare 

It  is  a  great  advance  since  the  cost  of  living  of  Egyptian 
workingmen  was  measured  by  barley  to  the  point  marked 
by  Mr.  Hayes'  budget,  where  $75  a  year  is  allowed  for 
what  he  calls  "accumulation."  Under  this  head  is  the  pay- 
ment on  a  $500  straight  life  insurance  policy  to  provide  for 
decent  burial.  It  is  one  of  the  pathetic  facts  of  our  social 
order  that  most  unskilled  laborers  today  earn  a  wage  that 
is  insufficient  to  provide  even  so  meager  an  accumulation 
of  earnings  as  would  be  represented  by  a  two-thousand- 
dollar  endowment  insurance  policy.  Even  such  a  sum  would 
serve  in  the  case  of  certain  contingencies  as  a  self-respect 
fund,  reducing  the  chances  that  the  worthy  workingman 
would  end  his  days  as  a  pauper,  so  $50  is  allowed  for  this 
in  the  budget. 

The  budget  for  accumulation  also  includes  a  small  edu- 
cational fund  for  each  child.  During  the  early  years  of 
childhood  there  should  be  accumulation  over  against  the 
heavier  demands  made  upon  the  father's  resources  by  youth 
of  high  school  age. 

It  is  also  a  very  great  advance  not  only  over  Ancient 
Egypt  but  over  nineteenth-century  America  to  allow  $71.72 
for  what  is  called  "welfare."  This  represents  to  some 
degree  the  aspirations  of  different  members '  of  the  family 
although  it  makes  some  allowance  for  social  responsi- 
bilities. The  $35  for  benevolences  may  be  taken  to  include 
church  obligations  and  fraternal  dues.  Also  in  these  days 
of  democratic  support  of  philanthropic  enterprises  the  lab- 
oring man  is  expected  to  make  his  contribution.  The  al- 
lowance for  education  and  uplift  of  $17.82  is  the  average 
expenditure  per  family  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. It  includes  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  school 
expenses  and  music.  Again,  in  the  case  of  amusements  and 
recreation,  we  have  estimated  from  the  same  study  of  12,096 
families  the  average  expenditure  per  family,  amounting  to 
$18.90. 

For  health  Mr.  Hayes  allows  $70,  and  his  interpretation 
of  this  expenditure  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  and  social- 
ly condemnatory  of  all  the  statements  in  his  budget. 

If  expenditures  for  the  preservation  of  a  health  already 
achieved  were  all  that  there  was  to  consider,  but  little  additional 
would  need  to  be  made  under  the  division  of  health;  for  the 
adequate  provision  for  diet,  housing,  clothing,  and  recreation 
would  insure  health.  But  the  facts  with  which  we  deal  are 
these.  The  families  of  wage  earners  like  all  families  reap  what 
they  have  sown.  With  the  majority,  years  of  life  have  passed 
during  which  food,  recreational  and  other  essential  habits  of 
personal  hygiene  have  been  neglected.  It  becomes  necessary 
then  to  allow  in  a  family  budget  for  sickness  bills  and  dental 
bills  which  are  the  direct  result  of  previous  neglect.  .  .  .  We 
have  to  consider  the  cost  of  confinement  at  child-birth  and  the 
emergencies  due  to  unavoidable  illness.  We  have  taken  pains 
to  avoid  arbitrariness  at  this  point  by  again  making  use  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  the  bureau's  study 
ef  12,000  workingmen's  families  it  was  found  the  average  ex- 
penditure among  all  of  these  families  was  $60.39  per  family. 
Under  sickness  the  following  items  were  included:  physician, 
surgeon,  oculist,  medicine,  nurse,  hospital,  dentist,  eyeglasses, 
other  sickness.  The  average  expenditure  for  dentistry  was  but 


$1.69.  This  clearly  is  an  unsufficient  allowance.  This  amour 
would  not  even  cover  annual  dental  inspection  for  each  membei 
of  the  family,  so  necessary  as  an  insurance  against  large  e> 
penditures  for  dental  work.  In  arriving  then  at  the  nguj 
of  $70  for  health,  we  have  increased  the  allowance  over  to 
actual  13.7  per  cent. 

As  a  cause  of  suffering  among  families  of  low  incoiri 
sickness  is  so  significant  that  larger  allowance  needs  to  b 
made  for  it  in  workingmen's  family  budgets.  On  the  othf 
hand,  with  the  ample  allowance  for  food  and  clothes  an 
shelter  which  this  budget  provides  less  sickness  would  b 
the  result  to  be  expected  upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  buc 
get  by  families  hitherto  living  upon  a  lower  standard. 

What  About  It? 

Mr.  Hayes'  conclusion  is  that  if  a  new  industrial  develoi 
ment  were  to  bring  to  Missoula  one  thousand  new  famili< 
and  prices  were  to  remain  the  same  as  they  have  been  du: 
ing  the  year  just  closing,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  fami) 
of  an  unskilled  wage  earner  according  to  a  minimui 
standard  of  health,  decency  and  comfort  would  1 1 

$1,798.14. 

And  then  he  concludes  significantly: 

$4.50  is  the  going  wage  for  regular  unskilled  labor  while  dt! 
wage  scale  for  common  day  labor  is  $5.00  in  Missoula  toda> 
The  laborer  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  steady  employmei 
throughout  the  year  earns  $1,408.50.  Probably  quite  rare  is  th 
demand  in  Missoula  for  the  highest  grade  of  unskilled  labc 
which  commands  $6.00  per  day  netting  annually  with  stead: 
employment  $1,872. 

So  that  it  would  seem  that  the  Missoula  Chamber  < 
Commerce  had  the  choice  put  definitely  before  them:  1 
raise  the  wages  of  new  workmen  to  make  possible  a  min 
mum  standard  of  living:  to  be  content  with  workmen  of 
lower  grade  than  it  is  for  their  advantage  to  have — or  1 
leave  Missoula  without  new  industries! 

Labor  and  the  Taylor  Society 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  growt 
of  understanding  between  the  scientific  managers  and  organ 
ized  labor.  Only  a  jew  years  ago,  scientific  managemen 
and  trade  unionism  were  commonly  supposed  to  be  fundc 
mentally  and  permanently  antithetical.  Gradually,  hou 
ever,  the  very  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  th 
analysis  of  industrial  problems  has  led  the  managers  to  a 
appreciation  of  the  essential  function  of  trade  unions  in  it 
dustrial  government.  Trade  unionists,  on  the  other  hane. 
are  rapidly  coming  to  realize  that  the  healthy  growth  c 
democracy  in  industry  depends  upon  their  capacity  to  assum 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  productive  efficiency 
The  following  comment  by  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin  C 
the  Taylor  Society,  an  organization  to  promote  the  art  an 
science  of  management,  upon  the  declarations  of  the  Amei 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  last  annual  convention  is  c 
such  far-reaching  significance  that  it  ought  to  get  into  th 
headlines  of  every  newspaper  in  the  country. 

COMPARISON  of  the  resolutions  and  declarator 
of  manufacturers',  bankers',  labor  and  other  orgar' 
ized  industrial  associations,  raises  the  interesting  and  impoij 
tant  question  whether  labor  is  not  at  present  showing  mot 
genuine  statesmanship — in  so  far  as  is  manifest  by  declarr 
tions  of  policy — than  is  any  of  the  other  groups. 

There  is  occasion  for  grave  concern  that  the  declaration? 
of  organized  bodies  representative  of  finance,  ownership  am 
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anagement  are  as  a  rule  limited  to  generalizations  such  as 
ess  government  in  business  and  more  business  in  govern- 
ent,"  without  supporting  studies  showing  why  more  govern- 
ent  in  business  has  come  about  and  how  less  government 
business  is  to  be  achieved.    There  seems  to  be  an  absence 
historical  sense  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  situation  and 
constructive   imagination   with    respect   to   the   way  out. 
here  is  apparently  little  concern  on  the  part  of  ownership 
id  management  that  the  way  business  has  been  managed — 
ith  respect  to  controlling  motives  and  practice — is  probably 
e  cause  of  the  situation  which  business  feels  to  be  so  un- 
tisfactory,   and   that  the   remedy   undoubtedly  lies   in   the 
ay  business  is  going  to  be  conducted — again  with  respect 
controlling  motives   and   practice.     Experiencing  the   ill 
tects  of  an  unfavorable  regimen,  ownership  and  management 
sregard   the  proved   methods  of   diagnosis,   prognosis   and 
•escription  and  cry  out  for  a  Coue  to  lead  them  to  health 
rough  a  formula. 

"\X  the  other  hand,  certain  recent  declarations  of  organ- 
— '  ized  labor  [American  Federationist,  November,  1923] 
ve  evidence  of  a  thinking  about  the  reasons  for  the  present 
tuation  and  a  way  out.  Among  many  declarations  and 

;^Jsolutions  adopted  at  the  October  convention  of  the  A.  F. 
L.,  was  one  entitled  Industry's  Manifest  Duty.  One 
ay  not  agree  with  all  in  that  declaration,  but  one  must 

•:s  cognize  its  substantiality,  and  acknowledge  that  it  presents 
isic  principles  of  a  positive  program  of  cooperation  with 
vrnership  and  management.  Its  constructive  vision  is 
•idenced  by  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  that  the  ills  of  in- 
istry  are  a  result  of  the  habits  of  industry,  and  that  the 
ire  for  those  ills  must  come  from  a  change  of  habits. 
Tie  following  excerpts  are  worthy  of  most  serious  con- 
ieration : 


Henceforth  the  movement  for  the  organization  of  the  work- 

s  into   trade   unions   has   a   deeper   meaning   than   the   mere 

•ganization  of  groups  for  the  advancement  of  group  interest, 

>wever  vital  that  function  may  yet  remain. 

Henceforth  it  must  mean  the  conscious  organization  of  one 
the  most  vital  functional  elements  for  enlightened  partici- 
r&tfion  in  a  democracy  of  industry.  .  .  . 

Through  the  muddling  conflict  of  groups  who  still  find  it 
impossible  to  come  together  in  cooperation  we  must  look  to  a 

ture  that  must  have  its  foundation  upon  cooperation  and  col 

boration.  .  .  .  We  advocate  organization  of  all  wage  earners 

id  of  all  useful  and  productive  elements. 

The  functional  elements  in  our  national  life  must  fit  them- 

Ives  to  work  out  their  own  problems,  eradicate  their  abuses 

id  furnish  America  with  an  ever  increasing  flood  of  com- 
lodities,  both  necessary  and  pleasure  giving.  Industry  alone 
as  the  competence  and  must  demonstrate  that  competence 
iroueh  organization.  .  .  .  Industry  must  organize  to  govern 
:self,  to  impose  upon  itself  tasks  and  rules  to  bring  order  into 
:s  own  house.  .  .  .  Industry  must  bring  order  to  itself  con- 
tructively  or  it  will  have  an  order  thrust  upon  it  ...  under 
lie  regime  of  bureaucracy  that  threatens  unless  industry  solves 
:s  own  problems.  .  .  . 

Labor  stands  ready  for  participation  in  this  tremendous  de- 
elopment.  It  has  long  offered  conference  with  all  its  implica- 
ions  as  a  substitute  for  conflict,  regarding  the  folding  of  arms 
i  idleness  only  as  the  last  resort  in  failure  of  negotiations.  .  .  . 

Industry  must  save  itself.  Industry  must  find  itself.  In- 
ustry  must  organize  for  service,  for  constructive  effort,  for 
rderly  continuity,  for  justice  to  all  who  participate  ...  to 
hat  end  it  must  organize  and  come  together  in  deliberative 

>dies  where  the  full  wisdom  and  experience  of  all  may  con- 
ribute  to  final  decisions.  .  .  .  Fact  must  take  the  place  of 
pinion  and  selfish  interest.  .  .  . 

While  the  declarations   and   resolutions  of  the  Portland 


convention  present  quite  a  radical  departure  from  what  has 
appeared  to  be  A.  F.  of  L.  philosophy,  they  should  be  ac- 
cepted at  face  value  and  organized  labor  congratulated  on 
this  manifestation  of  industrial  statesmanship.  Labor  does 
not  stop  with  the  mere  assertion  that  there  is  too  much  gov- 
ernment interference  in  industry;  it  offers  a  program:  There 
is  too  much  government  interference  in  industry;  it  is  a 
result  of  the  way  industry  is  managed;  it  will  increase  if 
industry  does  not  regulate  itself  better ;  let  all  organic 
elements  in  industry  organize  and  through  conferences  of 
representatives  take  practical  steps  in  this  matter  of  self- 
regulation  ;  it  is  a  choice  of  more  regulation  politically  from 
without  or  more  regulation  voluntarily  within;  and  regula- 
tion within  must  be  comprehensive  and  representative  of  all 
organic  constituent  elements. 

There  has  been  some  experience  along  the  lines  of  such 
a  program  of  cooperation,  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  give 
weight  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  declaration  of  policy.  There  is 
probably  no  industry  generally  more  chaotic  than  the  ready- 
made  garment  industry ;  %vere  its  relations  to  the  public  as 
definite  as  are  those  of  transportation  and  mining  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  subjected  to  severe  regulation  from  with- 
out. The  conditions  are  so  chaotic  as  to  have  inspired  in 
certain  places  a  regulation  from  within  through  the  co- 
operation of  all  organic  elements.  We  refer  to  the  agree- 
ments (between  organized  employers  and  trade  unions)  in 
the  Cleveland,  Rochester  and  Chicago  markets,  which  in- 
volve machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  as  they  arise, 
insurance  against  unemployment  which  creates  an  incentive 
for  such  a  quality  of  management  as  will  secure  continuity 
of  employment,  standards  and  productivity  and  wage 
standards. 

We  believe  the  policy  presented  in  Industry's  Manifest 
Duty  is  of  great  significance  to  those  who  believe  in  scientific 
management.  Such  a  policy  offers  stability  of  operating  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  upon  the  foundation  of  stability  that  ef- 
ficient management  must  be  erected.  Any  policy  which  will 
promote  stability  will  promote  scientific  management.  And 
stability  once  established  through  cooperation  of  the  organic 
elements  of  an  industry,  better  management  and  more  ef- 
ficient operating  will  inevitably  come  through  the  same  co- 
operation. 

ORGANIZED  labor  has  had  much  to  say  against  scien- 
tific management,  for  it  has  feared  abuse  of  its  mecha- 
nisms, which  Taylor  acknowledged  is  possible.  Organized 
cooperation  would  remove  labor's  fear  of  the  abuse  of  the 
mechanisms,  and  would  undoubtedly  promote  scientific  man- 
agement in  accordance  with  its  true  spirit.  Taylor  had  many 
controversies  with  organized  labor,  but  he  said  as  much  for 
as  against  organized  labor.  In  one  of  his  last  talks,  before 
the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  he  referred  to  the  difference 
between  matters  which  could  be  settled  by  investigation,  ex- 
periment and  law,  and  matters  which  must  be  settled  only  by 
the  consensus  of  group  opinions.  Cooperation  should  bring 
labor's  assistance  in  settling  those  matters  which  can  be 
settled  by  investigation,  experiment  and  law,  and  manage- 
ment's in  the  establishment  of  a  machinery  for  the  settle- 
ment of  those  matters  which  can  be  settled  only  by  wise 
judgments.  While  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  field 
of  determination  of  facts  by  scientific  methods  will  grow 
broader,  should  we  not  also  expect  that,  as  we  enter  upon  a 
greater  industrialism,  the  field  of  adjustment  by  conference 
and  rational  judgments  must  also  grow  broader? 
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Revolution  in  Latin -American  Universities 


OCCASIONALLY  in  the  last  few  years,  brief 
items  have  appeared  in  the  North  American 
press  calling  attention  to  strikes,  lockouts  and 
even  riots  in  several  Latin-American  universi- 
ties. It  has  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  casual 
reader  to  find  out  just  what  was  going  on.  When  he  has 
gone  more  fully  into  the  subject  and  learned  something  of 
the  startling  changes  taking  place  in  many  of  the  oldest 
and  strongest  of  these  institutions,  he  can  find  no  word  more 
fit  to  describe  the  situation  than  "revolutionary." 

Indeed,  when  the  governments  of  these  southern  institu- 
tions are  compared  with  those  of  the  northern  countries, 
or  even  with  their  own  governments  of  only  a  few  years 
past,  the  constitutions  of  Latin-American  academic  institu- 
tions appear  not  only  revolutionary,  but  "Bolshevistic." 
Take  the  case  of  the  University  of  Hanava.  Here  there 
was  prolonged  if  not  bitter  contest  between  the  old  faculty 
government  and  the  student  body  aided  by  the  alumni.  The 
settlement  was  finally  committed  to  a  joint  faculty  and 
student  committee.  The  report  of  this  body  was  approved 
by  all  and  finally  promulgated  as  law  by  the  executive  of 
the  nation. 

This  new  law  provides  for  a  university  assembly  of  ninety 
persons  which  may  perform  any  act  delegated  to  it  by  the 
state,  may  propose  changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  several  colleges  and  schools,  and  may  make  changes  in 
the  curriculum,  provided  they  do  not  encroach  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  faculties.  It  is  also  entrusted  with  the 
important  duty  of  electing  the  rector  or  head  of  the  uni- 
versity. This  body  may  be  said  to  be  the  lower  house,  the 
popular  branch  of  the  academic  legislature.  Potentially, 
if  not  actually,  it  is  the  law-making  body  and  it  has  the 
last  word  concerning  general  policies  which  may  be  proposed 
by  other  governmental  agencies  of  the  university. 

All  this  does  not  look  very  revolutionary  to  the  North 
American.  This  assembly  appears  as  an  enlarged  board  of 
trustees  or  regents.  When,  however,  it  is  learned  that  there 
is  no  legal  or  governing  body,  constituted  like  our  boards 
of  trustees,  and  that  one-third  of  this  assembly  Is  elected 
by  the  faculties,  one-third  by  the  alumni  and  one-third  by 
the  resident  students,  it  becomes  apparent  at  once  that  we 
have  here  a  situation  without  parallel  in  the  United  States 
or  British  America. 

The  changes  in  the  constitution  of  this  Cuban  university 
are,  perhaps,  more  radical  than  in  any  other.  In  Argentine, 
where  there  was  a  struggle  in  all  of  the  leading  national 
institutions  which  finally  led  to  the  promulgation  of  a  new 
law,  the  alumni  and  students  succeeded  in  securing,  jointly, 
only  one-half  of  the  one  hundred  representatives  in  the 
legislative  body.  Nor  do  they  have,  as  in  Havana,  the  right 
to  elect  the  head  of  the  university.  This  privilege  is  still 
exercised  by  the  faculties.  However,  like  unenfranchised 
women,  the  students  are  not  inactive  when  campaigns  for 
the  election  of  a  president  are  under  way.  They  make  their 
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wishes  known   and  by  the  usual  political  methods  exercis 
a  strong  influence  on  the  electoral  body. 

Speaking  of  higher  education  in  Argentina  for  the  ye 
1919,  Walter  A.  Montgomery,  specialist  in  foreign  educ 
tional   systems,   bureau   of   education,   Washington,    D. 
says: 

The  unrest  among  the  student  bodies  in  the  institutions  o; 
higher  education  has  constituted  perhaps  the  most  remarkabl< 
feature  of  the  educational  history  of  the  past  year.  In  Buenos 
Aires  reform  was  demanded  in  the  statutes  under  which  th» 
university  was  governed,  and  the  adoption  of  methods  in  con- 
formity with  new  tendencies  in  university  instruction.  Th« 
students  demanded  especially  the  right  to  vote  for;  the  electior 
of  the  authorities.  Satisfactory  agreement  was  reached,  and 
the  university,  after  several  days  of  suspension  of  classes  and 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  student  body,  resumed  in- 
struction which  was  uninterrupted  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"At  the  University  of  Cordoba,"  says  the  same  authority, 
"the  conflict  between  the  students  and  the  authorities  as- 
sumed more  serious  proportions." 

Regular  work  was  supended,  the  efforts  of  the  mediator  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Government  to  hear  the  claims  of  the 
student  body  and  to  decide  upon  the  just  and  practical  course 
for  the  university  authorities  to  adopt  were  unsatisfactory  tc 
the  complainants,  and  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  instruc- 
tion was  invoked.  ...  In  the  other  three  universities,  thoM 
of  LaPlata,  Tucuman,  and  Santa  Fe,  the  disturbances  which 
impeded  the  prosecution  of  the  regular  routine  of  studies  were 
comparatively  insignificant,  though  the  spirit  of  unrest  wa$ 
marked  and  many  of  the  reforms  and  changes  secured  in  th« 
two  leading  universities  were  readily  accepted. 

In  one  of  these  Argentine  universities,  Cordoba,  the  stu- 
dents have  secured  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  a 
professor  before  he  is  elected  by  the  faculty  of  the  school* 
Students  interested  in  the  proposed  instructor  assemble  to 
hear  him  and  after  a  few  lectures  decide  upon  his  fitnesi 
for  the  position.  Upon  their  decision  rests  the  fate  of  the 
candidate.  The  students  do  not,  of  course,  have  a  formal 
right  in  the  matter,  but  it  would  be  a  hazardous  step  for 
a  faculty  to  act  independently. 

In  other  countries,  the  contest  is  still  on.     Without  the 
forms  of  law,  or  without  the  formal  granting  of  new  con* 
stitutions,  the  well  organized  student  and  alumni  bodies  are 
exercising  an  influence  upon  the  policy  and  administration 
of  their  academic  communities,  perhaps  not  less  than  thai 
of  their  fellows  in  Cuba  and  Argentine.     This  is  notably 
true  in  the  oldest  of  the  American  universities,  that  of  Sani 
Marco,    Lima,    Peru.     Here,    as    an    illustration    of    their 
methods  may  be  cited  an  open  letter  published   in  a  local] 
newspaper  by  the  student  federation   and  addressed  to  then 
rector  of  the  university.    In  this  letter  the  students  demandedn 
the  reinstatement  of  a  certain  professor  of  physics  wrho  had  I 
been   removed   from  his  position  by  the  university  govern- 
ment. 

Such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  students  would 
probably  be  granted  now  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  thel 
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ulty   wished  to  try  to  return  to  the  practice  of  former 
ys  when,  like  their  colleagues  of  the  North,  they  decided 
•h  matters  for  themselves. 
The  situation  in  Colombia  seems  somewhat  unusual.   Here 

universities  have  no  academic  head.  Over  the  rectors 
the  several  colleges  is  the  minister  of  instruction,  or  in 
ivincial  institutions,  a  corresponding  officer.  Incidentally, 
s  means  not  only  state  control  but  subjection  to  the  church 
well.  The  students  have  for  some  time  carried  on  an 
tation  for  an  autonomous  university.  Quite  recently 
ist  of  the  students  of  the  entire  country,  about  12,OOO, 
embled  at  Bogata  and  petitioned  the  authorities  for  the 
ht  to  elect  for  themselves  a  new  officer,  namely  a  presi- 
it  or  chancellor  who  would  succeed  to  the  powers  now 
rcised  by  the  state  official. 

The  Latin-American  institutions  of  higher  learning  are, 
already  indicated,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
formal  supervision  by  the  executive  department  of  the 
yernment.  But  there  is  no  intermediary  between  the 
jcational  institution  and  the  state.  There  are  no  trustees 
regents  to  assume  responsibility.  The  resident  officers 
the  university  are,  or  have  until  recently  been,  in  their 
porate  capacity,  responsible  directly  to  the  public  author- 
:s.  They  have  chosen  their  own  officers,  made  and  ad- 
nistered  their  own  budgets  and  laws.  The  chief  official 
5  held  his  office  for  a  brief  period  and  has  been  responsible 
his  academic  colleagues,  even  though  he  may  have  been 
•mally  appointed  by  the  government. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  southern  universities  is 
t  different  in  form  from  those  of  the  United  States.  But 
ins  and  department  executives,  as  well  as  the  president, 

usually  subject  to  the  will  of  their  faculty  colleagues 
•m  whom  they  receive  their  nomination  if  not  their  formal 
emission.  In  the  United  States,  deans  and  department 
ads  are  rarely  selected  by  their  colleagues  and  the  presidents 

always  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  non-academic 
vernment. 

The  general  theory  and  practice  of  university  government 
Latin-America  is  discussed  in  a  report  made  in  1905,  by 
'  secretary  for  education  in  Argentine,  Dr.  Joaquin  V. 
inzales.  This  report  is  of  special  value  not  only  because 
sets  out  clearly  the  aims  and  organization  of  the  proposed 
iversity  but  because  there  is  an  incidental  discussion  of 
istitutional  theories.  Dr.  Gonzales  was  quite  conscious 
the  evils  which  had  grown  up  in  the  faculty  governed 
iversities  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  of  Latin-America, 
icy  tended,  he  thought,  to  become  bureaucratic  and  non- 
agressive,  and  to  absorb  most  of  the  revenues  with  adminis- 
itive  machinery.  But  he  could  see  no  advantage  in  com- 
tting  its  government  to  "outsiders,  either  to  itself,  or 
its  life  and  working." 

In  a  new  university,  Dr.  Gonzales  says,  "the  Executive 
>wer  has  to  construct  the  machine  that  must  afterwards 
irk  by  itself."  It  may  also  intervene  in  a  crisis,  but  this 
:thod  is  "exceptional  and  not  general,  something  like  ap- 
aling  to  a  dictatorship  in  serious  circumstances."  The 
ntrol  by  the  faculties  of  their  own  appointments  and 
lure  entails  "evident  dangers  and  real  defects,  proved  in 
my  circumstances,"  but  it  represents  the  happy  medium 
tween  popular  election  and  executive  appointments. 
Academical  corporations  easily  tend  towards  the  inertness 
the  official,  and  to  the  forming  of  such  a  spirit  of  solidarity 
such  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  conceive  anything  good 
tside  themselves."  But  such  conditions,  says  our  author- 


ity, produce  one  of  the  crises  which  may  be  met  by  their 
own  reserve  power  or  by  that  of  the  general  government. 

This  writer  thought  the  students  were  not  then  in  a  "fit 
condition  to  judge  the  professors"  they  did  not  know.  Pres- 
ent day  students  may  be  equally  unfit  to  "judge  the  pro- 
fessor," but  the  southern  communities  have  shown  no  tend- 
ency to  entrust  the  judgment  of  the  professors  to  non- 
resident and  lay  bodies,  specially  constituted  for  this  pur- 
pose. To  the  students,  resident  and  graduate,  this  duty 
is  being  committed.  With  what  result  it  is  too  early  to  say. 
But  it  is  an  experiment  of  first-rate  interest  and  of  some 
promise.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  this  practice 
is  not  without  precedent  and  that  the  early  universities  of 
southern  Europe  were  often  conducted  as  student  guilds. 

In  still  another  respect  the  university  organization  of  the 
southern  continent  differs  greatly  from  those  of  the  northern. 
The  student  societies  are  of  a  very  different  character,  being 
very  largely  non-social,  and  interested  strictly  in  advancing 
the  intellectual  and  professional  welfare  of  their  members. 
The  students  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  wealthy  and 
educated  classes,  and  they  are  much  more  mature  than  the 
masses  of  undergraduates  in  northern  schools.  There  is 
little  "university  spirit"  and  the  small  professional  school 
is  the  unit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
colleges. 

Not  only  are  the  student  societies  serious  and  professional 
in  their  aims  but  they  are  closely  organized  and  thoroughly 
federated.  In  the  university  there  is  a  general  federation 
or  union  and  in  a  country  all  the  university  unions  are  joined, 
while  considerable  success  has  attended  the  efforts  to  form 
an  international  union.  With  this  type  of  student  organ- 
ization, thoroughly  organized  and  having  a  considerable  ex- 
perience back  of  them,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  have  fore- 
seen that  new  demands  would  be  made  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity.  The  fact  that  authority  centered  in  the 
faculty  rather  than  in  a  non-resident  political  body  also 
made  it  more  practical  for  the  student  organizations  to 
demand  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  the  university. 

Some  of  the  North  American  professors  who  were  not 
only  witnesses  of  the  demonstration  and  occasional  riots 
which  introduced  these  changes,  and  others  who  suffered 
something  of  loss  in  the  early  reforms  and  elections  which 
occurred  after  the  new  statutes  were  in  force,  have  described 
these  movements  as  Bolshevistic.  To  the  disinterested  ob- 
server, at  a  safe  distance,  the  personal  accounts  of  their 
experiences,  and  the  fears  and  hopes  expressed  by  these  par- 
ticipants, seem  all  natural  -enough.  But  they  do  not  convey 
the  impression  that  any  serious  damage  has  been  yet  oc- 
casioned by  these  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  Latin-American  universities.  The  students  have 
struck  at  real  abuses  and  have  used  their  power  for  the 
most  part  to  advance  the  higher  interests  of  the  institutions. 

J.   E.    KlRKPATRICK 

The   Students    Volunteer 

"PHILOSOPHY,"  said  Cicero,  "began  with  contem- 
A  plation  of  the  stars;  but  Socrates  brought  it  down  from 
heaven  to  dwell  amongst  men."  It's  not  an  uncommon  story. 
Human  effort  usually  begins  a  long  way  from  home,  getting 
back  by  long  and  devious  paths  to  its  ultimate  objective — 
the  understanding  and  control  of  life.  The  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  was  organized,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  as 
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an  expression  of  an  intense  interest  in  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  the  isles  of  the  seas.  But  at  its  latest  convention,  held 
in  Indianapolis,  December  29  to  January  3,  the  evidence  was 
overwhelming  that  it  had  got  back  from  its  long  quest  and 
was  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  world 
in  which  its  members  live. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  former  missionary  appeal 
was  lacking  from  the  program.  It  was  still  there;  in  a 
sense  it  was  almost  plaintively  there.  Many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  addresses  dwelt  on  the  old  missionary  themes.  But 
the  student  delegates  were  not  profoundly  interested.  There 
must  have  been  many  who  were  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
thirty  years  ago.  But  most  had  come  down  into  the  preesnt 
for  their  problems  and  interests. 

For  example,  twenty-five  years  ago  leaders  and  students 
in  the  movement  were,  alike,  thinking  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  "Christian"  nations  for  the  salvation  of  the  "back- 
ward races" ;  and  the  convention  days  were  devoted  to  stir- 
ring up  enthusiasm  for  the  "Evangelization  of  the  world  in 
this  generation."  Perhaps  something  of  this  old  sense  of 
responsibility  remains;  but  for  most  the  problem  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  races  has  taken  a  new  turn.  Two  topics 
captured  the  interest  of  the  delegates  beyond  question- 
topics  that  would  scarcely  been  dreamed  of  in  a  convention 
of  twenty  years  ago.  These  two  topics  were:  race  relation- 
ships and  war.  If  these  seven  thousand  students  were,  in 
any  sense,  what  one  newspaper  called  them,  "a  cross-section 
of  the  American  student  body,"  then  the  American  college 
has  become  a  center  of  profound  discussion  of  such  important 
matters  as  international  community,  the  relationships  of  the 
races  of  the  world  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  war. 
Moreover,  if  this  convention  truly  represented  present  trends 
in  the  thinking  of  Christian  leaders,  then,  for  the  future, 
we  shall  not  be  so  much  interested  in  "converting"  our 
heathen  neighbors  as  in  learning  how  to  be  decent  to 
them. 

The  spirit  of  the  convention  can  best  be  illustrated,  per- 
haps, by  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  subject  of  war 
was  handled.  Passing  by  the  "rump"  meeting  of  400  dele- 
gates which,  according  to  one  newspaper,  "disgraced  In- 
dianapolis" by  passing  a  resolution  outlawing  all  participa- 
tion in  war,  of  whatever  sort,  "after  November  n,  1924," 
the  official  action  of  the  convention,  itself,  was  novel  and 
exhilarating.  At  the  open  meeting  of  the  whole  delegate 
body  for  discussion  of  the  future  status  of  war,  four  pro- 
grams were  proposed,  each  supported  by  a  speaker.  These 
four  programs  were:  First,  "preparedness,"  supported  by  H. 
McAllister  Griffiths,  of  the  University  of  California; 
second,  "education,"  supported  by  Theodore  Sargent,  of 
Boston  University;  third,  "internationalism,"  supported  by 
Wendell  Berge,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  and  "paci- 
fism," supported  by  Allan  A.  Hunter,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Each  supporting  group  of  delegates  had  prepared 
a  platform  upon  which  its  representative  stood.  The  four 
platforms,  in  the  order  stated,  were  as  follows: 
For  "preparedness" : 

We  believe  that  preparedness  for  the  emergency  of  war  is  the 
best  way  to  avoid  war.  Therefore,  we  urge  our  nation  so  to 
prepare  that  any  future  war  shall  be  brought  to  a  speedy  right- 
eous determination. 

For  "education": 

We  believe  that  war  is  un-Christian  and  should  be  abolished 
through  a  process  of  education,  but  that  non-resistance  is  now 


impractical,   and   that   occasions   may   arise    wherein   it   is   our 
duty  to  engage  in  war,  after  all  means  of  prevention  have  failed. 

For  "internationalism": 

We  believe  that  war  is  un-Christian,  and  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  it,  but  we  should  resort 
to  war  in  case  an  unavoidable  dispute  had  been  referred  to  the 
league  or  world  court  without  successful  settlement. 

For  "pacifism": 

We  believe  that  henceforth  war  is  an  utter  denial  of  Jesus'si 
way    of    life,   ineffective    as    a    means    of    settling    differences 
between  nations;  therefore  we  declare  our  resolve  not  to  sane-,' 
tion  or  participate  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  future  war. 

According  to  the  press  accounts,  the  third  platform,  "in- 
ternationalism" by  way  of  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  World  Court,  "received  the  greatest  ova- 
tion," and  presumably  won  the  support  of  the  largest  number 
of  delegates. 

Although  the  executive  committee  of  the  movement  an- 
nounced that  no  change  would  be  made  in  the  statement  of 
purpose  (which  therefore  still  remains  "To  awaken  and 
sustain  an  active  interest  in  foreign  missions")  yet  the  dele- 
gates themselves,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  showed  the  largest 
interest  in  racial  relationships,  their  second  main  interest 
being  the  status  of  war.  A  third  problem  much  discussed 
raised  the  question  of  the  right  of  western  civilizations  to 
impose  their  ideas  and  practices  upon  eastern  nations — which 
might  seem  to  be  a  direct  challenge  of  the  whole  missionary 
enterprise. 

The  general  tone  of  the  conference  was  critical,  and  at 
times  almost  radical.  The  most  popular  speakers  were  those 
who  tried  to  get  "to  the  root  of  the  matter."  Sherwood 
Eddy,  for  years  a  missionary  in  foreign  lands,  and  now  "re- 
garded as  the  outstanding  student  leader  of  the  world," 
said,  on  the  subject  of  World  Unrest,  that  revolt  and  un- 
rest were  not  confined  to  Russia  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  There  was  enough  in  America,  also,  to  justify 
unrest : 

A  Christian  leader  recently  refused  to  permit  any  discussion 
of  social  problems,  saying,  "America  is  all  right,   at   least  gt\ 
per  cent  all  right."     Is  this  true?     One  hundred  families  now 
own  or  control  most  of  the   railways  and  a  large  proportiorl 
of   the   fourteen   basic  industries   of  the   country.     Turn  now 
from  this  vast  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
to  the  poverty  of  the  many  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.     Mort 
than  700,000  are  injured  in  industry  in  America   every  year! 
much  of  which  is  preventable.    Some  2,000,000  are  unemployed! 
froim  four  to  six  months  of  each  year.     Ten  millions,  or  one- 
fourth  of  our  population,  are  in  poverty  in  normal  times, 
millions,  who  are  now  living,  will  die  prematurely  of  prevent 
able  diseases  at  the  present  death-rate,  and  the  death-rate  oil 
the  poor  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  well-to-do.    It  ii 
estimated  that  there  are  1,750,000  children  at  work  who  ought 
to  be  in  school.     One-third  of  the  mothers  of  labor  are  forced 
to  toil  to  help  support  the  family. 

He  warned  his  hearers  against  the  complacency  that  in  th» 
face  of  facts  like  these  could  patter  that  "America  is  al 
right."  He  pointed  out  four  directions  in  which  Anieric; 
must  undergo  reconstruction.  We  suffer,  he  said,  from 

unjust  distribution  of  wealth  and  income;  unemployment  am 
denial  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living;  denial  of  justice  ill 
the  creation,  adjudication   and   in  the    administration   of  lawl 
denial  of  the   right  and   opportunity  to   form   effective  organ 
izations. 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  this  convention  really  repi 
resented  either  the  students  of  our  colleges,  or  the  Christiao 
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d  missionary  intentions  of  America.  For  a  few  moments, 
least,  readers  of  the  press  accounts  felt  the  release  of  new 
rces,  or  the  renaissance  of  old  forces,  with  the  promise  of 
emergence  of  a  youth  movement  that  would  rescue 
nerica  from  its  sordid  materialisms,  its  fears  of  the  future 
d  its  aloofness  from  the  problems  of  the  world.  More 
in  one  reader  probably  felt  the  same  surge  of  hope  that 
is  expressed  by  a  somewhat  cynical  New  Yorker,  who  for 
noment  lost  his  cynicism,  and  "renewed  his  youth  like  the 
rip 

sAt        . 

"Would  it  not  be  wonderful,"  he  said ;  "would  it  not  be 
tnderful  if  the  youth  of  America  would  actually  accept 
:se  problems  as  their  own,  and  in  the  spirit  of  primitive 
mstianity,  put  good  will,  high  courage  and  their  most 
ciplined  intelligence  into  the  task  of  making  over  our  inter- 
tional  and  racial  relationships,  outlawing  war  and  human- 
ng  our  industrial  system?  Would  it  not  be  wonderful!" 
[t  would  be  about  as  wonderful  as  the  primitive  begin- 
igs  of  Christianity.  But  that's  what  the  convention  talked 
jut  and  prayed  for!  J.  K.  H. 

Pioneering  in   England 

N  1889,  Cecil  Reddie,  Edward  Carpenter  and  J.  H.  Bad- 
ley  were  the  leading  spirits  in  establishing  a  school  called 
•botsholme,  to  provide  "an  all-round  education  of  an 
tirely  modern  and  rational  character,  based  upon  the  prin- 
les  of  educational  science,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
English  cultured  classes,  which  should  direct  the 
tional  life."  Its  roots  lay  in  the  English  public  school 
t  its  growth  was  profoundly  influenced  by  German  edu- 
ional  thinking,  with  something  of  the  tendency  toward 
ictical  arts  which  was  so  strongly  forwarded  by  William 
orris  and  his  group. 

Those  who  knew  the  democratic  interests  of  "Jack" 
dley  and  had  watched  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
iters  of  verse  and  as  painter  in  water  colors  during  his 
lliant  career  at  Rugby  and  at  Cambridge  looked  for  a 


larger  opening  for  him  than  this  school  for  "the  governing 
class"  seemed  to  offer.  In  his  public  school  days  he  had 
been  head  boy  in  the  house  of  the  father  of  Rupert  Brooke 
and  in  the  university  he  was  the  center  of  a  notable  group 
which  included  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  Roger  Fry,  who  be- 
came Pierpont  Morgan's  specialist  in  Italian  art,  the  man 
who  was  the  successor  to  William  Morris  in  the  conduct 
of  the  latter's  workshops,  and  others  of  the  same  quality 
and  grade.  In  1893  came  the  beginning  of  a  still  newer 
type  of  the  new  school — Bedales,  located  at  first  in  Sussex 
and  in  1900  removed  to  Petersfield  in  sight  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Downs.  It  early  became  well  advertised  because  of  its 
matter  of  fact  way  of  becoming  coeducational.  Foreign  stu- 
dents found  in  it  a  genuinely  English  atmosphere  without 
the  limitations  of  fagging  and  other  non-social  phases  of  the 
older  schools. 

It  was  here  that  M.  Edmond  Desmolins  placed  his  son 
and  from  this  school  drew  largely  for  the  writing  of  his 
book — A  Quoi  Tient  la  Superiorite  des  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
with  his  own  new  school,  L'Ecole  des  Roches,  played  so  great 
a  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the  French  secondary  schools. 
The  German  movement  led  by  Dr.  Herman  Lietz  and 
eventuating  in  Die  Deutsche  Landerziehunffsheime  came 
like  Bedales  from  the  Abbotsholme  impetus.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  "Youth"  development  in  Germany  of 
the  present  day  shows  on  all  sides  the  influence  of  Dr.  Lietz, 
though  the  present  writer  has  found  thus  far  no  recognition 
of  this  fact. 

For  twenty-five  years  Americans  have  visited  Bedales  with 
increasing  satisfaction.  Our  latest  contribution  in  the  way 
of  an  educational  scheme,  the  "Dalton  plan,"  has  seen  what 
appears  to  many  its  best  demonstration  in  this  English 
school. 

Dr.  Montessori  contributed  much  to  the  remarkable 
successful  work  of  the  junior  school  which  makes  provision 
for  children  from  the  age  of  two  up.  The  accounts  of 
the  present  ideals  and  practices  in  the  school  show  a  very 
sane  assimilation  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  psycho- 
analytic movement.  In  many  ways  the  headmaster  gives 
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G.  Stanley  Hall's  "rubrics  and  criteria"   for  evaluating  character 


THE  [intelligence]  testers  are  be- 
ginning, but  only  beginning,  the 
great  work  of  applying  psychology  to 
practical  life  and  have  already  shed 
much  light  upon  individual  differences 
and  vocational  fitness  but  have  added 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  psychology 
itself.  They  are  as  far  from  being 
able  to  measure  general  ability  as  edu- 
cators to  determine  a  curriculum  which 
makes  for  general  culture.  They  are 
also  no  less  far  from  being  able  to 
measure  the  fundamental  qualities 
upon  which  success  in  the  art  of  living 
depends,  such  as  the  degree  of  vitality 
and  the  momentum  of  heredity,  honesty 
and  truthfulness,  perseverance,  the 
power  of  drawing  heavily  upon  reserve 
energies  without  collapsing  afterwards, 
as  all  successful  men  must  do  in  crises; 
mobility  up  and  down  the  pleasure- 
pain  scale  so  that  they  will  not  be  un- 


duly exalted  by  success  or  lose  the 
power  to  react  from  disaster,  which  is 
the  supreme  lesson  of  the  story  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Resurrection;  how  far 
they  have  attained  self-knowledge  and 
the  ability  to  compensate  for  their 
weaknesses  and  defects;  mobility  up 
and  down  the  age  scale  so  that  they 
keep  in  sympathetic  touch  with  child- 
hood, youth  and  those  undeveloped, 
and  also  anticipate  the  lessons  of  old 
age;  how  far  they  were  aggressive, 
independent,  eager  for  and  capable  of 
leadership,  on  the  one  hand,  or  were 
born,  or  had  learned,  only  to  serve  and 
follow,  on  the  other;  whether  they 
were  narrow,  selfish  and  egoistic 'or 
how  far  they  have  developed  wider 
interests  in  others,  in  causes,  and  in 
the  great  concerns  of  the  community, 
state,  nation,  and  world;  how  far  their 
vita  sexualis  is  sublimated  and  con- 


trolled; whether  they  love  nature 
which  is  the  root  of  all  the  natural 
sciences,  literature  and  art;  the  num- 
ber, direction  and  strength  of  all  their 
dominant  interests  and  how  their  lei- 
sure is  spent;  what  is  their  attitude 
to  religion  and  also  toward  the  social, 
•  industrial  and  political  institutions  in 
which  they  live;  whether  their  instincts 
and  diatheses  are  radical  or  conserva- 
tive. It  is  by  rubrics  and  criteria  of 
this  sort  that  I  would  evaluate  or  rate 
my  own  character  traits  and  those  of 
others.  The  real  significance  of  all 
tests  depends  upon  the  wisdom  with 
which  they  are  selected  and  the  correct 
evaluation  of  just  what  they  test,  and 
the  real  worth  for  life  of  the  kind  of 
ability  needed  to  meet  it.  And  it  is  to 
this  that  far  too  little  attention  has 
been  given. — From  The  Life  and  Con- 
fessions of  a  Psychologist. 
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evidence  of  an  extraordinary  use  of  principles  such  as  one 
finds  in  Robinson's  Mind  in  the  Making.  It  is  all  the 
more  strange  that  the  educator  who,  it  seems,  should  have 
meant  most  to  him — John  Dewey — has  played  almost  no 
direct  part  in  the  building  up  of  this  "laboratory 
school." 

In  Mr.  Badley's  book*  there  is  only  one  reference  to  him, 
and  that  shows  an  utter  misconception  of  Dewey 's  program 
and  assigns  to  him  the  culture  epoch  schedule  which  he  did 
so  much  to  dethrone  and  put  in  its  proper  place.  Much 
that  Headmaster  Badley  has  found  of  late  in  other  experi- 
ments was  all  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
Elementary  School  in  the  middle  nineties,  had  he  been 
ready  for  it  at  that  time. 

Among  the  most  valuable  achievements  of  the  school  has 
been  its  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  student-partici- 
pation in  school  government.  Mr.  Badley  has  never  been 
carried  off  his  feet  by  fads  of  self-government,  or  by  anar- 
chistic theories  of  letting  children  do  as  they  please.  It 
would  be  difficult,  however,  to  find  a  community  in  which 
social  ideals  on  the  basis  of  interest  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  find  realization.  The  old  custom  of  requiring 
menial  service  from  fags  to  be  rendered  to  older  privileged 
pupils  had  no  place  in  Bedales,  but  seldom  is  so  much  menial 
service  performed  cheerfully  and  even  with  enjoyment  by 
all  classes  and  ages  because  it  serves  the  school  com- 
munity. 

It  was  not  strange  that  when  the  war  broke  out  this 
school  whose  system  was  so  opposed  to  such  wasteful  methods 
of  making  social  readjustments  rose  to  the  need  most  man- 
fully. Out  of  660  who  had  passed  through  the  school  248 
men  and  42  women  were  in  the  service.  54,  of  the  76  who 
are  no  longer  living,  lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  Master 
Powell  in  the  historical  chapter  tells  how  much  more  useful 
their  students  found  the  training  they  had  received  in  reg- 
ular use  of  the  pick  and  shovel  than  the  rifle  practice  intro- 
duced when  the  war  began. 

A  Bedalian  was  graduated  with  high  honors  from  an 
American  university  during  the  war.  He  had  entered  an- 
other university  in  this  country  on  examination  at  the  age  of 
15  and  in  his  second  year  was  a  member  of  an  exclusive 
literary  club  made  up  for  the  rest  of  its  membership  from 
seniors  and  graduate  students.  He  was  offered  a  fellowship 
or  an  instructorship  in  his  Alma  Mater  but  felt  compelled 
to  return  to  England  to  do  his  bit  in  the  war.  He  is  now 
on  the  staff  at  Bedales ;  and  possibly  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  book  about  the  school  is  his  Personal  Im- 
pressions as  Boy  and  as  Master.  In  this  he  tells  that  when 
he  returned  to  the  school  as  master  toward  the  close  of  the 
war  "the  war  seemed  once  more  incongruous  and  a  mistake, 
and  human  life  full  of  hope  and  beauty."  This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  school.  A  reexamination  o'f  a  series  of  letters 
from  the  headmaster  and  from  students  written  during  the 
war  shows  a  singular  freedom  from  hatred  and  misconcep- 
tion. They  seem  at  all  times  to  have  kept  the  sanity  into 
which  many  of  our  compatriots  and  theirs  are  just  now 
emerging. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  of  the  possibilities  of  hobbies 
at  Bedales.  These  run  from  excavating  Roman  villas  to 
butter  making.  There  has  been  an  excellent  record  for 
scholarship  and  for  service  to  the  community  and  the  nation. 
A  great  educator  used  to  say,  years  ago,  that  when  he 

*  Bedales,  A  Pioneer  School,  by  J.  H.  Badley,  M.  A.,  Headmaster. 
Methuen  and  Company.  231  pp.  Price  7/6. 


despaired  of  democracy  he  would  run  down  to  Brooklirv 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  Superintendent  Dutton  in  hi 
schools.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  see  what  social  progres 
in  and  through  education  can  mean  should  find  the  char*} 
to  look  in  upon  Mr.  Badley's  pioneering  work  in  Englanc 
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RELATIVITY 

"ADDRESSES   by   Hugo   Bezdek,    athletic   director,    and 
John    Martin   Thomas,   president   of    Pennsylvania    State 
lege,  will  feature  the  annual  mid-winter  dinner  at  the  Dauf 
County    branch    of    the    Alumni    Association    next    Thurs 
evening."     Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

"THOUGH  i  LAY  FOR  A  CENTURY  DEAD" 

"THE  TOMBSTONE"  is  the  name  of  a  new  honorary 
ciety  recently  organized  by  the  junior  class  undergraduates  < 
Columbia  University,  according  to  news  accounts.  Twenl 
students  have  banded  themselves  together  in  this  society  1 
perpetuate  class  spirit  and  loyalty. 

"THE  GANG'S  ALL  HERE" 

"YELL  LEADING"  has  been  made  a  regular  subject  in  t\ 
curriculum  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  College  credit  wi 
be  given  to  sophomores  who  want  to  become  assistant  yell  lea< 
ers,  if  they  register  for  this  course.  The  lectures  will  cov* 
such  subjects  as  "Bleacher  psychology,"  "Correct  use  of 
voice,"  and  "What  the  coach  expects  of  the  yell  leader."  V; 
rious  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  football  coach  will  ce 
laborate  in  giving  the  course. 

"THE  SUN  DO  MOVE" 

NORTH   CAROLINA  has   at  last  beaten   Kentucky,  and 
now  second  only  to  Oklahoma.    The  state  board  of  educatioi 
headed  by  the  governor,  has  voted  to  forbid  the  teaching  in 
public  schools  of  that  state  any  form  of  evolution  which  maki 
it  appear  that  man  descended  from  any  of  the  lower  order  » 
animals,  monkeys,  or  anything  else.     Books  on  biology  mus 
henceforth,  leave  out  all  reference  to  evolution  if  they  are  1 
be  used  in  North  Carolina.    The  governor's  stand  on  the  matt(,| 
is  unequivocal:    "Evolution,"   says   he,    "evolution   means   prtj 
gress,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  man,  God's  highest  creaturj 
is  descended  from  the  monkey  or  any  other  animal.     I  do  ml 
believe  he  is,  and  I  will  not  consent  that  any  such  doctrine] 
or  the  intimation  of  such  a  doctrine  shall  be  taught   in  01 ' 
public  schools." 

"AIN'T  NATURE  WONDERFUL" 

"THERE  IS  NOTHING  hid  that  shall  not  be  revealed 
said  an  ancient  oracle.  Nature  is  slowly  yielding  her  secret! 
She,  it  may  be  said,  now  has  her  back  to  the  wall.  In  Franc] 
especially  in  the  Paris  College  of  Psychology,  according  to  j 
copyrighted  special  cable  to  the  New  York  Times,  some  ama:| 
ing  discoveries  in  the  psychology  of  cats  have  been  brought  'I 
light  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Lepinay.  "Cats,"  sa;  1 
the  professor,  "are  very  curious  enigmas  to  which  we  right  I 
compare  the  fair  sex.  .  .  .  To  me  they  are  little  less  thj] 
divinities,  little  more  than  animals.  Unlike  my  friend,  Dj 
Phillippe  Marrechal,  I  do  not  support  the  theory  that  animal 
are  superior  to  men,  but  by  instinct  they  make  fewer  mistak'1 
than  man  in  his  researches  and  efforts.  Generally  speakinj 
we  might  train  them  as  collaborators,  learning  better  to  utiliij 
their  associations  and  ideas,  making  ourselves  understocJ 
through  educative  means.  What  has  been  done  with  men  couij 
be  done  with  them,  raising  them  from  rank  timid  slaves 
intelligent  auxiliaries." 
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The  March  of  Public  Health 


NGLAND  and  the  United 
States  have  a  great  many 
more  things  in  common  than 

the  same  language  and  a  mutu- 

though  somewhat  diluted  blood  strain. 
>ne  of  these  is  a  similar  attitude  regard- 
the  public  health.  We  in  this  country 
builded  on  the  firm  foundations  laid 
Chadwick  and  Simon  and  it  is  not  pre- 
iptuous  to  say  that  the  English  have 
lered  something  from  our  own  devel- 
pments  in  sanitary  science.     Osier  really 
clonged  to  both  nations ;  Great  Britain 
•aned  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  to  us  for 
welcome  visit,  and  we  sent  our  greatest 
mitarian,   Sedgwick,  to  England  as  an 
cchange  professor.    Two  books  on  public 
:alth   which   have   come  out  about  the 
ime  time,  one  dealing  with  this  country 
nd  the  other  with  Great  Britain,  show 
considerable  similarity  of  ideas  and  an 
jreement  regarding  fundamental  princi- 
cs  and  details,  too.  which  enhances  our 
pinion  that  these  two  leading  nations  are 
complete  sanitary  accord. 
Public    Health    in   the   United    States 
a    remarkable   marshalling  of   modern 
ivledge     regarding     sanitary    science ; 
presents  in  dazzling  and   stimulating 
the    achievements    and    the    oppor- 
ities  in  preventive  medicine.     [Many 
irts   from    the   advance   sheets   of   this 
ik  were  published  in  The  Survey  for 
une     15,     1923.]      Mr.    Moore    starts 
the     beginning     and     traces     the 
arly  history  of  sanitation.     He  presents 
a  a  striking  way  the  human  and  economic 
osts  of  disease,  the  warfare  against  dis- 
ase,  the  exploitation  of  ignorance  regard- 
disease,   the   conquest   of    disease   by 
1th,     the    expanding    field    of    public 
1th :  he   winds  up  with   a  number  of 
idices  crammed  with  useful  informa- 
His  book  is  one  of  a  series  which 
intended    for   that    intelligent   betwixt 
between   class   which    is   neither   the 
:essional    sanitarian    nor    the    general 
r,  but  is  made  up  of  the  social  worker, 
preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  club  woman, 
teacher,  and  the  practising  physician. 
A   National    Health  Policy  is,  in   the 

UBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
fry  /fjrrv  H.  Moon.  Harper  &  Bros.  526  ff. 
Price  $4iOO  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  POLICY,  by  Harry  Rob- 
erts. The  Labour  Publishing  Co.,  London.  123 
ft-  Price  3s.  6d. 
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From  Public  Health  In  Uw  United  SUM*.  Harpers 

In  the  federal   budget   for    1923-24 — 
rural  health  vsork  and  rural  post  roads 
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Pram  Public  Health  In  the  United  States,  Harpers 

What  the  public  paid  per  capita  for 
all  medicines  (except  biological  prod- 
ucts') manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  1921  and  for  all  official  health 
activities  in  the  same  year 


words  of  the  author,  "an  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  more  important  principles 
which  politicians  and  legislators  must  ob- 
serve in  dealing  with  problems  of  health 
if  their  efforts  are  to  have  any  practical 
value."  In  this  group  of  essays,  which 
together  are  only  about  a  fifth  as  long 
as  Mr.  Moore's  excellent  popular  text 
book,  Dr.  Roberts  discusses  the  philosophy 
of  health,  some  political  considerations, 
whether  we  Anglo-Saxons  are  suited  to 
civilization,  overcrowding  disease,  organ- 
izing the  doctors,  the  panel  system  and 
free  choice  of  medicine,  and  doctoring  the 
healthy.  His  conclusion  is  a  prophecy  as 
to  what  efforts  for  health  promotion  will 
be  in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  striking  points  of  similarity 
in  these  two  volumes  are  the  acceptance 
of  Professor  Winslow's  masterful  defini- 
tion of  public  health,  the  dictum  that  the 
most  urgent  of  all  health  reforms  is  the 
education  of  the  general  public,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  practise  of  preventive  medi- 
cine by  the  general  practitioner  as  exem- 
plified by  health  examinations,  and  the 
idea  that  health  is  manifested  not  merely 
by  dodging  disease  but  by  the  enjoyment 
of  living.  Mr.  Moore  goes  rather  thor- 
oughly into  the  sociological  aspects  of 
public  health  in  dealing  with  school  health 
work,  dispensaries  and  health  centers,  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  recreation,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  personnel,  while  Dr.  Roberts  has 
rather  more  to  say  about  the  position  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  country. 
Conservative  physicians  in  the  United 
States,  who  (not  entirely  understanding 
what  it  is  all  about)  look  askance  at  the 
tendency  toward  the  socialization  of  medi- 
cine, might  have  some  real  cause  for  con- 
cern if  we  had  the  same  system  as  that 
created  by  the  Poor  Law,  the  Insur- 
ance Act,  and  other  English  measures 
which,  by  what  Dr. Roberts  calls  the  panel 
system,  provide  doctors  for  various  classes 
of  persons  whether  they  want  them  or 
not.  They  are  both  good  books  and  their 
defects  are  of  a  wholly  minor  nature. 

Public  health  has  behind  it  some  not- 
able conquests,  but  the  future  holds  even 
greater  possibilities  for  noteworthy  attain- 
ment. As  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  so  well 
puts  it  in  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Moore's 
book,  "we  know  infinitely  more  than  we 
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use."  If  legislators  in  England  would  read  and  take  to 
heart  the  material  in  Dr.  Roberts'  book,  as  he  evidently 
wants  them  to,  and  if  the  educated  classes  who  mold  public 
opinion  in  this  country  would  read  and  absorb  the  informa- 
tion available  in  Mr.  Moore's  compendium,  the  English 
speaking  races  might  be  immeasurably  better  off. 

JAMES  A.  TOBEY 

Our  Common  Enemies 

THE    COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES,    by    Allan    J.    McLaughlin,    M.D. 
Harper   &    Bros.     269    pp.     Price    $3.00    postpaid   of   The   Surrey. 

WHILE  Pasteur  and  Lister  are  already  historical  and 
almost  mythical  figures  in  the  mind  of  many  a  school 
child  and  even  of  school  teachers  and  newswriters,  they  and 
their  truths  of  theory  and  facts  are  still  young  and  fresh  in 
the  service  of  the  community.  Dr.  McLaughlin,  no  mere 
collector  of  the  commonplaces  of  public  health  method  and 
practice,  but  himself  a  contributor  to  the  standards  of  pro- 
cedure, a  practitioner  in  the  life  of  cholera,  plague  and 
typhoid  control  abroad  and  at  home,  a  courageous  and  ready 
officer  of  health  who  has  made  his  mark  in  local,  state  and 
federal  positions,  gives  us  the  brief  and  simple  facts  about 
the  communicable  diseases  which  have  been  established  by 
students  all  around  the  world  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
so  that  we  may  act  with  intelligence  and  good  conscience  in 
our  personal  and  public  relationships.  When  we  say  com- 
municable, we  mean  quite  truthfully  preventable,  and  this 
book  will  add  impetus  to  our  intention  to  make  prevention 
in  all  these  afflictions  a  reality  in  the  near  future,  as  it  is 
already  an  achieved  possibility  in  the  case  of  many  of 
them. 

In  the  process  of  interpretation  for  an  ever-broadening 
public,  the  writer  on  preventive  medicine  must  address  a 
particular  audience,  keeping  in  view  the  probable  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  level  of  those  he  seeks  to  reach.  Any- 
one who  has  been  through  high  school  and  many  who  have, 
without  that  help,  become  familiar  with  those  few  facts  of 
natural  science  which  are  needed  to  follow  the  adjustments 
of  man  to  the  attacks  of  his  many  biological  competitors 
will  find  that  this  book  of  Dr.  McLaughlin's  answers  many 
of  the  questions  which  the  family  physician  is  so  often  too 
hurried  to  attend  to  when  sickness  in  the  household  brings 
them  to  mind.  The  school  teacher,  the  nurse,  the  physician 
will  especially  welcome  the  brevity  and  completeness  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin's  presentation  of  the  stories  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  teach  over  and  over  again.  Sufficient  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  original  contributions  of  science  to  lead 
the  critical  reader  to  further  study.  The  quotations  are  apt 
and  illuminating,  especially  those  from  the  leaders  of  our 
present  American  practice — Chapin,  Victor  Vaughan,  Park 
and  Rosenau. 

The  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  planned  to  put  into 
action  the  still  unused  store  of  facts  of  modern  science.  Mr. 
Moore's  book  in  the  same  series,  reviewed  in  this  issue,  tells 
the  story  of  administrative  successes,  which  is  accordingly 
omitted  here.  But  many  practical  suggestions  and  specific 
descriptions  are  offered  which  will  be  a  helpful  guide  to 
action. 

Lastly  and  quite  properly,  the  reasons  for  our  failure 
to  prevent  the  preventable  are  offered  frankly  and  with- 
out apology.  No  one  can  read  this  clear  appeal  to  our 
intelligence  without  consciously  or  inadvertently  becoming 
a  disciple  of  that  creed  of  public  health  which  in  recent 
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For  the   Health   Bookshelf 

ON  the  heels  of  the  selected  bibliography  of  health 
books  published  a  short  time  ago  by  the  National 
Health  Council  and  distributed  free  for  the  asking, 
comes  the  announcement  of  the  National  Health  Series, 
prepared  and  sponsored  by  the  council  and  published 
by  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  The  series  will  include  twenty 
volumes  of  about  seventy  pages  each,  written  by  leaders 
in  the  various  fields  of  health — public  and  private,  mental 
and  physical,  infant  and  adult.  The  books  are  bound 
in  fabrikoid  and  sell  at  thirty  cents  the  volume.  The 
first  five,  prepared  by  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  (Man  and  the 
Microbe),  Richard  A.  Bolt  (The  Baby's  Health),  Allan 
J.  McLaughlin  (Personal  Hygiene),  Donald  B.  Arm- 
strong (Community  Health),  and  Francis  Carter  Wood 
(Cancer),  are  announced  for  immediate  publication. 

From  the  American  Association  of  Hospital  Social 
Workers  comes  word  of  a  bibliography  on  Hospital 
Social  Work,  prepared  by  the  association's  committee 
on  bibliography,  of  which  Ida  M.  Cannon  is  chairman. 
The  committee  has  read  some  700  books  and  articles, 
and  presents  300  selected  references,  classified,  annotated, 
and  cross-indexed.  It  may  be  obtained  for  twenty-five 
cents  (to  cover  the  cost  of  printing)  from  Lena  R. 
Waters,  executive  secretary,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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years  has  played  a  vigorous  part  in  molding  public  opinio 
to  humanitarian  ends. 

If  nothing  else  were  gained  by  these  sharply  etrh 
portraits  of  our  common  enemies,  the  communicable  diseas 
it  is  well  to  have  the  responsibility  for  most  of  them  pla 
squarely  upon  the  individual  and  upon  personal  relationshi 
instead  of  permitting  us  to  accuse  our  environment  and 
escape  any  direct  call  to  action.  If  parents  and  teachen 
voters  and  officials  knew  this  little  book  as  well  as  they  knot 
the  contents  of  the  daily  paper — its  sports,  fashions,  muvdei 
— there  would  be  more  happiness  and  less  sudden  traged) 
more  self-control  and  less  arbitrary  ordering  of  our  lives  b 
law  and  regulations. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

The    Twentieth  Amendment: 

CHILD   LABOR   AND   THE   CONSTITUTION,   by   Raymond   G.    Futtti 
Thomas   Y.   Crowell   Co.      323   pp.     Price   $2.50  postpaid   of   The   Survnt 

MR.  FULLER  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  federal  chih 
labor  amendment.  He  has,  however,  given  too  man;j 
years  to  the  study  of  child  labor  to  believe  that  any  pro  I 
hibitory  law,  however  necessary  and  desirable,  may  affon 
in  itself  a  constructive  or  thoroughgoing  solution  of  tbj!J 
problem.  Neither  state  or  federal  law  has,  to  any  apprecia 
ble  extent,  sought  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  ii 
agriculture,  in  which  occupation  alone  nearly  two-thirds  o< 
all  the  child  laborers  in  America  under  the  age  of  sixteei 
are  employed.  Yet  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  child  labo: 
are  found  in  the  rural  districts.  Even  the  standards  recom 
mended  by  the  conferences  called  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  1919  would  only  partially  extend  the  prohibitory  lawv 
to  agriculture. 

Child  work,  Mr.  Fuller  does  well  to  remind  us,  is  in  it1 
self  no  evil.  It  is  good  for  the  child  to  work  at  school  anc 
at  other  chores.  The  evil  lies  in  labor  which  deprive 
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child  of  his  schooling  and  play.     The  task  of  social 
orm,    Mr.    Fuller    ably    points    out,    is    not    merely    to 
the    child    from   harmful    labor  but   to   see   that    he 
the  education  suited   to  his  needs  and   ability  and  the 
cation  required  for  his  well  being.    These  positive  aspects 
child  labor,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  reached  by  no 
amendment.     They  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  states 
d  by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  parents  and  of  social 
d  communal  agencies. 

The  evils  of  child  labor,  Mr.  Fuller  shows,  are  fairly 
idespread  throughout  the  country.    The  shame  is  not  con- 
icd  to  a  few  backward  states,  and  federal  action  can  scarcely 
:  asked  for  on  any  such  score.  Child  labor  is  not  an  exclusive 
•ritage  of  the  South.     The  legislative  standards,  for  that 
atter,  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  are  higher  than  those  of 
alifornia,  Michigan,  Maine  and  Pennsylvania.    The  back- 
•dness  of  some  of  the  southern  states  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
industrial    development    rather   than    to    unregenerate 
turbonism. 

While  discarding  and  refuting  many  extravagant  claims 
forward  in  behalf  of  a  federal  amendment,  Mr.  Fuller 
believe  Congress  should  have  power  concurrent  with 
lat  of  the  several  states  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  labor  of 
ifldren  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  hopes  that  the 
•nendment  conferring  the  power  to  act  upon  Congress  will 
ilvanize  the  states  into  action  so  that  there  will  be  little 
xasion  for  the  exercise  of  Congressional  authority.  He  does 
tpect,  however,  the  duty  of  establishing  minimum  child 
ibor  standards  throughout  the  Union  to  devolve  upon 
longress,  leaving  the  power  to  the  states  in  their  discretion 
>  enact  and  enforce  higher  norms. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  of  opinion  that  the  nullification  of  the  two 
ideral  child  labor  acts  by  the  Supreme  Court  may  prove 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise.     Both  federal  enactments  he 
egarded  as  attempts  to  reach  by  indirection  an  evil  which 
wild  not  be  directly  restrained  under  the  Constitution.   Mr. 
"uller  does  not  rest  his  case  for  federal  action  on  the  mere 
by  the  backward  state  of  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
ce  to  defeat  the  child  labor  policy  of  the  high  standards 
tes,  but  he  believes  that  "the  American  nation,  as  a  na- 
should  have  the  right  and  power  to  protect  its  most 
ious  resources,  its  children,  who  are  its  future  citizens, 
exploitation    and    neglect"    in    whatever    part   of    the 
try  they  may  happen  to  live. 

le  Mr.  Fuller  is  naturally  impatient  with  the  orthodox 
iries  as  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  states,  he  recognizes, 
r,  that  there  must  be  a  division  of  functions  between 
federal  government  and  the  state  and  other  local  govern- 
units,  and  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  turn  too 
lently  to  the  national  government  in  matters  that  should 
the  attention  of  the  home  folk.     But  he  believes  that 
is  "a  uniqueness  in  the  child  labor  evil  which  justifies 
subordination  of  ordinary  political  considerations."     In 
of  the  peculiar  history  of  child  labor  in  this  country 
may  be  possible  for  some  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fuller  as  to 
desirability  of  a  federal  amendment  giving  Congress  the 
r  to  deal  with  child  labor  generally  so  that  there  may 
no  further  quibbling  as  to  its  legal  power,  and  still  to 
ion    the   expediency'  of   Congress   exercising   its   power 
the  evil  assumes  no  interstate  aspect.     In  any  event, 
careful  consideration  of  the  proper  correlation  of  the  func- 
s  of  state  and  nation  is  not  obviated  by  the  adoption  of 
proposed  federal  amendment. 

B.  V.  C. 


Economics   and    Eggplant 

ESSAYS  IN  ECONOMIC  THEORY,  by  Simon  Nelson  Patten;  edit* 
by  Rerford  G.  TnfweU.  with  a*  introduction  by  Henry  R.  SfOfrr. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  399  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 

PROFESSOR  SEAGER  opens  his  introduction  to  this 
rich  sheaf  of  hitherto  uncollected  periodical  writings  of 
the  late  Simon  N.  Patten  by  appraising  their  author  as  "the 
most  original  and  suggestive  economist  that  America  has  yet 
produced."  Most  economists  of  established  reputation  will 
agree  with  Profesor  Seager.  Certainly  no  economist  has  had 
so  far-reaching  and  dynamic  an  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  social  work.  Many  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the 
transformation  of  traditional  charity  into  what  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  inductive  human  engineering  drew  their 
inspiration  from  him.  Professor  Seager  himself  was  long 
associated  with  Simon  N.  Patten,  both  as  student  and  col- 
league. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  William  H.  Allen,  the  late  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  author  of  the  New  Democracy,  were  his  students. 
His  Kennedy  lectures  delivered  before  The  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy  (now  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work)  in  1905  and  subsequently  published  under  the 
title  The  New  Basis  of  Civilization  profoundly  affected  the 
thinking  of  the  younger  generation  that  heard  them  and 
exerted  a  great  influence  toward  that  modification  of  under- 
lying philosophic  conceptions  which  is  indicated  by  the  change 
of  name  of  the  school  before  which  they  were  delivered. 
Most  social  workers  who  value  the  discipline  of  rigorous 
economic  reasoning  hold  Simon  Nelson  Patten  in  grateful 
memory. 

Few  things  in  the  world  are  so  fascinating  as  the  visible 
growth  of  a  human  mind.  Simon  N.  Patten's  books — The 
Theory  of  Social  Forces,  The  Development  of  English 
Thought,  The  Theory  of  Prosperity,  etc. — while  stimulat- 
ingly  individual,  have  nevertheless  much  of  the  inevitably 
impersonal  flavor  of  carefully  edited  books.  The  essays  in 
the  volume  under  notice  have  not,  to  be  sure,  the  easy  in- 
formality of  notebooks  or  diaries.  Many  of  them,  like  the 
study  of  Mai  thus  and  Ricardo,  The  Theory  of  Dynamic 
Economics,  Pragmatism  and  Social  Science,  etc.,  are  stiff 
if  stimulating  reading.  But  they  are  yet  sufficiently  in- 
formal, sufficiently  occasional,  to  reveal  the  growth  of  the 
author's  mind  and  ideas  more  intimately  then  his  more 
comprehensive  volumes. 

One  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  was  his  penetrating 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of  consumption  as  contrasted 
with  the  mere  production  of  wealth. 

The  utility  of  an  article  of  food  largely  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  housekeepers  to  cook  it  properly.  The  great  con- 
sumption of  meat  and  wheat-bread  among  Americans  is  largely 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  their  cooks,  who  do  not  usually  possess 
sufficient  skill  to  make  ordinary  vegetables  palatable.  The  in- 
fluence of  good  cooking  is  readily  seen  in  the  change  which 
naturally  takes  place  in  the  diet  of  an  American  when  he  goes 
to  France  and  Germany.  Those  who  at  home  rarely  eat  any 
vegetables  other  than  potatoes  will  in  France  or  Germany  freely 
consume  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
cooking  is  so  superior  that  a  taste  is  soon  acquired  for  many 
dishes  against  which  the  poor  cooking  of  his  own  country  had 
given  him  a  prejudice.  We  have  now  arrived  at  one  ultimate 
law  in  the  theory  of  the  consumption  of  wealth.  .  .  . 

Simon  N.  Patten  was  reared  on  an  Illinois  farm.  As 
Professor  Seager  says  in  his  introduction,  such  observations 
of  European  habits  and  customs  as  (Continued  on  page  547) 
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is  probably  no  field  of  human  interest  in 
which  wise  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  liter- 
ature is  more  important  than  in  the  field  of  sex. 
The  sex  motive  runs  through  the  warp  and  woof 
of  human  life,  profoundly  influencing  its  de- 
velopment, outlook  and  behavior.  It  is  intimately  tied  up 
with  the  individual's  emotional  life  so  that  in  touching  sex 
we  touch  the  deep  springs  of  life.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  therefore,  that  literature  on  the  subject,  espe- 
cially that  for  young  people,  be  scientifically,  pedagogically 
and  emotionally  sound. 

There  is  also  probably  no  field  in  which  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  literature  is  inadequate  or  bad.  A  naturally 
keen  human  interest  in  the  subject,  warped  to  morbidness 
by  society's  attitude  of  shrinking  evasion,  has  made  the  sub- 
ject a  fruitful  one  for  exploitation,  hence  a  mass  of  crude, 
poor  literature  written  mainly  to  sell.  Conspicuous  progress 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  complex  subject  of  sex  has 
been  made  only  in  comparatively  recent  years.  Much  of 
the  literature  written  in  the  best  light  of  a  few  years  ago 
is  known  to  be  misleading  today. 

There  is  a  considerable  list  of  more  technical  books  writ- 
ten by  scientific  students  of  the  subject  in  many  lands,  who 
have  made  their  contributions  toward  a  body  of  scientifically 
derived  data  upon  which  to  build  a  sound  sex-social  philos- 
ophy— books  which  are  important  for  the  special  student  but 
which  are  often  dangerous  for  the  undiscriminating  layman 
or  for  young  people. 

Among  the  notable  contributions   to  the  more  scholarly 
sex  literature  of  recent  years  we  have  books  which  reflect 
the    modern    movement    for 
greater    freedom   of   sex   ex- 
pression but  which  interpret 
that    movement    dangerously 
in    that    they    emphasize    in- 
dividual   sex    adjustment    to 
the    exclusion   or    disregard 
of   social   sex   adjustment. 

The  following  are  among 
the  more  useful  of  the  books 
for  parents,  teachers  and 
young  people :  Bigelow's  Sex 
Education  is  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  educational 
attack  upon  sex-social  prob- 
lems. Galloway's  Biology  of 
Sex  is  valuable  for  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of 
sex  in  human  life  and  its  edu- 
cational principles  and  meth- 
ods. The  Way  Life  Begins, 
by  Cady,  with  its  illustrative 
material,  is  of  practical  help 
to  parents  and  teachers  for 
developing  the  progressive 
story  of  life.  Gruenberg's 
High  Schools  and  Sex  Educa- 
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BIOLOGY  OF  SEX,  for  parents  and  teachers,  by  T.  W.  Galloway. 

1922.     D.  C.  Heath  Sf  Co.     Price  $1.24  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
•THE    WAY   LIFE    BEGINS,    by   B.    C.    and    V.    M.   Cady.     1917. 

American    Social    Hygiene    Association.     Price    $1.50    postpaid    of 

The  Survey. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  SEX  EDUCATION,  fry  B.  C.  Gruenberg. 
1922.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Price  $  .50  postpaid  of  The 
Surrey. 

*P£?i5STrS    /$P  ,SEX     EDUCATION:     CHILDREN    UNDER 
CHOOL    AGE,    by    B.    C.    Gruenberg.     1923.     American    Social 

Hygiene  Association.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  FATHER  AND  HIS  BOY,  by  T.   (V.   Galloway.    1921.    Asso- 

ciation Press.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T™TA™9£cOF.  S,F,X  EDUCATION  FOR  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS,  by  W.  M.  Gallichan.  1921.  Small,  Maynard  &• 
Co.  Pnce  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

•KEEPING  IN  CONDITION,  by  H.  H.  'uoore.  1919.  Macmillan 
Co.  Pnce  $1.20  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"F,^GIR\?  A»?D  THE  MO™ERS  OF  GIRLS,  by  M.  G.  Hood. 
1914.  Bobbs-Mernll  Co.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TII?EE  x.GI/TS  n°.F  LIFE'  *>y  Nellie  M-  Smith.  1921.  Dodd. 
Mead  &•  Co.  Pnce  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

RATIONAL  SEX  LIFE  FOR  MEN,  by  M.  J.  Exner.  1914 
Association  Press.  Price  $.90  postpaid  of  The  Survey 
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tion  is  indispensable  to  school  authorities  and  teachers  wh| 
are  disposed  to  meet  their   responsibility   for  the  sex-social 
aspect  of  their  educational  task.    It  is  a  sane,  scholarly  guidjlj 
to  the  normal  integration  of  sex  instruction  in  the  existing 
courses  to  which  sex  relates.    The  same  author's  Parents  an^i 
Sex  Education  is  primarily  for  parents  of  children  of  prw 
school   age.     The  book  is,   however,   of  value   to   teacher* 
especially  because  of  its  unusually   clear   treatment   of   the 
psychology  of  the  child  in  relation  to  sex.     Galloway's  The 
Father  and  His  Boy  is  a  helpful  book  to  enable  the  intelligenj> 
father  to  understand  boy  nature  and  sex  development  as  a 
basis  of   wise   guidance.     Gallichan's   A   Textbook   of    Seal 
Education  is  a  good  practical  guide  on  the  whole  range  of 
the    problem    of    sex    education    of    children    and    adoksi 
cents. 

The  recent  book,   Men,  Women  and  God,   by  Gray,  is 
timely.     It  is  to  my  knowledge  the  only  book  written  from: 
the  religious  point  of  view  on  the  subject  of  sex,  which  I 
in   the   main   scientifically   and   educationally   sound.      It  is 
splendid  for  a  re-education   in  outlook  on   this  subject.    ; 

Moore's  Keeping  in  Condition,  and  Hall's  From  Youth^ 
Into  Manhood  are  helpful  for  the  boy  of  13  to  1 6.  Moore'f 
book  is  commendable  in  that  it  makes  sex  instruction  a  natl 
ural  feature  of  a  broader  keeping-fit  program.  Hood's  Fo* 
Girls  and  the  Mothers  of  Girls,  and  Smith's  The  Threw 
Gifts  of  Life  are  suitable  for  girls  and  young  women!: 
Exner's  The  Rational  Sex  Life  for  Men,  Galloway's  Sea 
and  Life,  and  Gulick's  The  Dynamic  of  Manhood  are  writ- 
ten primarily  for  young  men  over  16.  Exner's  book  give* 
practical  help  to  the  young  man  in  his  fight  for  character^ 

Galloway's  book  presents  m 
scientific  and  inspiring  inter^ 
pretation  of  the  significance 
of  sex  in  human  life.  Gulick's 
book  is  fine  for  its  philosophic 
and  idealistic  treatment  of 
the  great  human  hungers 
We  have  for  young  peo-, 
pie  no  more  thought-pro- 
voking and  reassuring 
treatise  on  the  sex  factor 
in  life,  as  it  bears  on  human 
happiness  and  social  wel- 
fare, than  Ellis'  Little  Esl 
says  of  Love  and  Virtue. 
It  should  be  read  by  adults 
too.  Jewett's  The  Next 
Generation  is  a  good  simple 
book  to  help  young  people- 
understand  and  appreciate, 
the  principles  of  heredity 
and  eugenics. 
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The  next  reading  list,  deal- 
ing with  Nutrition  for  Chil- 
dren, will  be  prepared  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  P.  Emerson. 
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social  worker  deals  with  problems  in  the 
entire  field  of  human  relationships,  but  I  believe 
that  most  men  and  women  in  the  profession  will 
agree  with  two  points  recently  made  in  one  of 
the  addresses  delivered  at  the  National  Social 
giene  Conference.  These  are: 

.     That  practically  all  other  social  movements  are  aepend- 
in  large  part,  upon  the  problems  which  are  being  attacked 
the  social  hygiene  movement,  and 

.  That  the  social  hygiene  movement  depends,  for  its  fullest 
ctiveness,  upon  these  other  types  of  social  agencies  for  co- 
rative  service. 

\ssuming  the  truth  of  these  two  statements  it  is  evident 
t  the  working  library  of  any  social  worker  should  include 
east  a  part  of  the  fundamental  literature  of  social  hygiene, 
is  well,  here,  to  remember  that  social  hygiene,  as  it  is 
epted  generally  in  the  United  States,  has  both  a  broader 
a  narrower  connotation  than  is  given  it  in  England  and 
the  Continent.  There  its  connotations  are  mainly 
dical,  dealing  with  a  broad  group  of  maladies  to  combat 
ich  many  research  and  propaganda  agencies  have  been 
med.  Here  its  field  is  limited  medically,  but  broader 
ially,  as  it  embraces  problems  dealing  with  and  growing 
of  sex  relations.  Medically  its  activities  are  confined 
the  discovery  and  development  of  measures  to  control  and 
vent  the  venereal  diseases.  In  this  connection  a  book 
11  suited  to  convey  a  clear  understanding  of  the  social 
nificance  of  venereal  disease  is  Stokes'  Today's  World 
oblem  in  Disease  Prevention.  A  second  authoritative  and 
ightening  volume  is  Solomon's  Syphilis  of  the  In- 
rent. 

Dr.  Exner,  in  his  article,  has  emphasized  what  seems  the 
ongest  and  most  constructive  approach.  The  fact  is  that 
ial  hygiene  in  its  positive  aspects  aims  to  reach  not  only 
ise  who  might  otherwise  become  immoral,  but  every  in- 
ridual.  Sex  education 
fculd  be  a  natural,  logical 
rt  of  the  life-training  pro- 
am  of  all.  The  social 
o  r  k  e  r,  however,  is  con- 
•  o  n  t  e  d  in  many  in- 
mces  with  the  tan- 
:d  lives  of  those  who  never 
reived  this  kind  of  training, 
vorce,  illegitimacy,  prosti- 
ion  and  other  forms  of  sex 
inquency  are  complications 
t  with  daily — a  1  m  o  s  t 
urly — in  some  agencies. 


some 

lerefore  such  books  as 
exner's  Prostitution  in 
arope,  Royden's  Sex  and 
ammon  Sense  and  Gray's 
en,  Women  and  God  will 
found  of  distinct  value, 
ne  of  the  most  helpful  of 
e  recent  publications  deal- 


ing with  these  behavior  problems  is  The  Unadjusted  Girl 
by  William  I.  Thomas,  with  a  foreword  by  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Dummer. 

In  dealing  with  youth  and  as  books  to  recommend  to 
parents  for  their  use  in  instructing  their  children,  four 
most  helpful  volumes  are  Gruenberg's  Parents  and  Sex 
Education — Children  Under  School  Age,  Cady's  The  Way 
Life  Begins,  Moore's  Keeping  in  Condition,  and  Hood's 
For  Girls  and  the  Mothers  of  Girls.  As  a  basic  contribu- 
tion to  pedagogy  and  a  book  the  philosophy  of  which  may 
well  aid  the  social  worker,  Bigelow's  Sex  Education  occu- 
pies an  important  place.  The  Sex  Factor  in  Human  Life, 
a  book  by  Galloway,  prepared  in  question  and  answer  form, 
will  be  found  a  distinct  asset  to  the  working  equipment  of 
those  active  in  any  social  betterment  agency. 

The  charming  articles  by  Havelock  Ellis  grouped  under 
the  title  of  Little  Essays  of  Love  and  Virtue  have  a  broad 
appeal  for  the  social  worker  and,  in  fact,  contain  a  great 
deal  of  thought-provoking  material  most  interestingly 
presented. 

An  increasing  demand  for  accurate,  wholesome,  well-writ- 
ten social  hygiene  literature  is  indicative  of  a  general  desire 
to  replace  the  vocabulary  and  philosophy  of  the  maudlin,  un- 
sound, and  vicious  publications  which,  in  the  past,  have  often 
been  numbered  among  the  ten  best  sellers,  with  literature 
of  a  more  thoughtful  and  truthful  type.  That  there  is  still 
room  for  more  of  the  right  kind  of  literature  is  patent,  but 
social  workers  will  find  that  at  least  a  working  acquaintance 
with  social  hygiene  can  be  gained  through  a  study  of  the 
authoritative  books  already  published.  The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  will  be  glad  to  furnish  a  more  com- 
prehensive bibliography  on  request. 

Before  closing  this  summary  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
two  of  the  many  thoughtful  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  magazines  during  1923.  The  first,  Changes  in  Social 

Thought  and  Standards 
Which  Affect  the  Family 
(The  Family,  July  1923) 
is  the  address  delivered  by 
Porter  Lee  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work; 
the  second,  Marriage — A  Se- 
lective Process,  appeared  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  (No- 
vember 1923)  and  is  by 
Richard  Boardman.  They 
will  repay  the  reading 
of  anyone  interested  in  the 
better  adjustment  of 
human  beings,  one  to 
another. 


Mrs.   Falconer  Recommends 

TODAY'S    WORLD    PROBLEM    IN    DISEASE    PREVENTION, 

fry  /.  H.  Stakes.     1919.     To  be  had  on  application  to  the  Division 

of   Venereal  Diseases,    U.   S.   Public  Health   Service,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
SYPHILIS  OF   THE   INNOCENT,   fry  H.   C.  Solomon.     U.   S.  In- 

terdepartmental Social  Hygiene  Board. 
PROSTITUTION  IN  EUROPE,  by  Abraham  Fleiner.     1914.     Cen- 

tury  Co.     Price   $2.00   postpaid   of   The   Surrey. 
PROSTITUTION    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES,   fry  H.  M.    Wool- 

ston.     1921.     Century  Co.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
SEX   AND    COMMON    SENSE,    fr.v  A.   Maude   Royden.     1922.     C. 

P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
•MEN.    WOMEN   AND    GOD,    fry   A.   H.    Gray.     1923.     George  H. 

Doran  Co.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey.     The  Association 

Press,   Paper,  Price  $  .60   postpaid  of   The  Surrey. 
THE  UNADJUSTED  GIRL,  fry  W.  I.  Thomas.  1923.  Little,  Broir* 

Sf  Co.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
•SEX    EDUCATION,    fry    Maurice    A.    Bigelow.     1919.     The    Mac- 

millan  Co.     Price  $1.60  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 
•THE   SEX    FACTOR    IN   HUMAN   LIFE,    fry    T.    IV.    Galloway. 

1921.  American    Social    Hygiene    Association.     Price    $1.25    post- 
paid of   The  Surrey. 

•LITTLE  ESSAYS  OF  LOVE  AND  VIRTUE,  by  Harelock  Ellis. 

1922.  George  H.  Doran  Co.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


The  titles  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  to  be  included  also  in  Dr. 
Efner's  list. 


List  No.  I,  Psychiatry, 
appeared  in  the  issue  for 
November  i,  1923;  No.  2, 
The  Neiv  School,  December 
15,  I923- 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


The   Emotional   Group 


I 


"^IHE  primitive  group  was  primarily  an  instrument 
of  action — usually,  action  according  to  a  pattern 
fixed  by  the  folkways.  Occasionally,  however,  even 
a  primitive  group  could  be  surprised  out  of  its  folk- 
way  conventions  and  thrown  headlong  into  some 
impulsive  precipitancy.  All  such  groups,  even  the  most  serious, 
had  moments  of  course  when  they  took  time  less  heavily.  Even 
"Lo,  the  poor  Indian,"  could  laugh.  And  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
the  primitive  group  might  turn  itself  into  a  solemn  conclave  to 
consider  the  "state  of  the  nation."  That  is  to  say,  the  pri- 
mitive group,  while  being  primarily  an  instrument  of  some 
program  of  action,  was  still  human  enough  to  revel  at  times 
in  a  surge  of  emotion,  and  even,  upon  occasion,  to  undertake 
a  primitive  form  of  deliberation. 

Modern  life,  in  addition  to  specializing  us  in  innumerable 
objective  ways,  has  specialized  us  internally,  also.  Though 
most  of  our  modern  groups  are  primarily  instruments  of  action 
— interested  in  getting  something  done — there  are  other  groups 
that  have  little  interest,  at  least  as  groups,  in  getting  anything 
done.  They  are  interested  in  stirring  up  emotions,  in  releasing 
"good  feelings."  Whether  anything  comes  of  these  stirrings 
and  releases  is  of  minor  importance;  having  an  emotion  is  its 
own  reward.  The  members  of  groups  of  this  type  "get  to- 
gether" for  the  purpose  of  having  emotions.  These  emotions 
may  range  through  many  areas  of  social  value.  To  the  "com- 
munity at  large"  they  may  seem  to  be  sordid,  or  ominous,  or 
degrading.  But  to  the  group  experiencing  them,  they  are  al- 
ways "good."  Such  a  group  is  frequently  torn  by  the  question 
whether  they  should  let  these  great  emotions  burn  like  a  flame 
in  the  dry  stubble  of  the  world  or  keep  such  priceless  jewels 
securely  locked  within  their  own  group  walls. 

To  be  sure,  every  such  group,  in  the  modern  world,  exists  in 
the  midst  of  other  more  inclusive  groups,  particularly  the  na- 
tional group.  At  times,  a  nation  may  become  one  vast  emotion ; 
and  at  all  times,  a  nation  feels  two  supreme  emotions:  fear,  or 
its  shadow,  pride;  and  patriotism,  or  its  shadow,  subordination. 
All  lesser  groups  exist  more  or  less  under  the  complete  domina- 
tion of  these  two  super-emotions.  Hence,  all  lesser  groups 
must  "watch  their  steps"  a  bit.  That  makes  them  all  some- 
what self-conscious.  And  the  emotions  of  the  emotional  groups 
show  the  effects  of  this  self-consciousness:  they  are  not  alto- 
gether spontaneous  and  free. 

THIS  lack  of  spontaneity  arises  from  two  sets  of  factors. 
In  the  first  place,  these  groups  meet  according  to  a 
schedule,  at  a  time  set  weeks  before,  perhaps,  and  therefore 
with  no  reference  to  whether  the  members  are  in  the  mood  for 
emotions  or  not.  And,  second,  the  emotions  that  may  be  re- 
leased have  been  carefully  selected  and  certified,  so  that  the 
members  know  beforehand  just  what  the  emotions  for  the  day 
will  be.  At  a  selected  time  and  place,  the  members  gather  for 
the  purpose  of  having  one  or  more  selected  and  certified 
emotions! 

The  process  by  which  the  emotional  atmosphere  is  "worked 
up"  is  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  variation,  though  at  the  risk 
of  missing  the  end  sought  for.  If  the  meeting  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  amateur,  the  emotions  may  emerge  looking  like  bedrag- 
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gled  fowls  in  a  rain,  and  the  meeting  is  likely  to  end  in  dis 
appointment,  if  not  in  a  general  "grouch."  Such  a  disaster  i 
not  often  allowed.  A  "spell-binder"  is  on  hand,  as  a  usu^ 
thing;  and  the  members  have  the  delicious  experience  of  feelinj 
in  themselves  and  witnessing  in  others  the  gradual  rise  of  tha 
"spontaneous  enthusiasm"  for  some  "worthy  cause,"  which  i 
of  the  essence  of  a  noble  emotion.  If  they  fail  to  get  this  e* 
perience,  they  feel  the  meeting  was  a  failure. 

The  technique  of  the  successful  leader  is  quite  definite.  Th' 
members  expect,  of  course,  to  become  emotional.  They  hav 
met  for  that  purpose.  But  they  cannot  rise  to  this  emotions 
state  unaided ;  nor  would  a  cheaply  bought  emotion  prove  satis 
fying  in  the  end;  they  "expect  something  for  their  money.' 
There  are  certain  words  and  phrases  that  have  the  value  o 
sign-posts  for  the  various  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  emotion 
When  these  words  and  phrases  are  uttered  the  hearers  fee 
themselves  "lifted  up."  But  these  signals  must  be  handled  it 
recognized  ways — with  the  proper  atmosphere.  One  man  use; 
one  of  these  phrases  or  words  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  hi 
hearers  cold.  That  is  a  disquieting  event.  The  group  membei 
expects,  when  he  hears  that  word  or  phrase,  to  feel  delicious 
tremors  run  up  and  down  his  spine.  It  is  little  less  than  ; 
psychological  tragedy  when  the  expected  tremor  fails  to  shov 
up.  The  sense  of  being  "bored  to  death"  may  eventually  caua 
the  disintegration  of  the  group. 

NOW  an  emotion  may  be  a  precursor  to  thinking.  BIT 
the  processes  by  which  experience  passes  from  an  emo 
tional  level  to  a  thinking  level  involve  a  great  deal  of  effort 
some  more  or  less  fearsome  adventuring  into  the  unknown  ant 
the  danger  of  becoming  critical.  Hence,  mostly  we  are  content 
to  "experience"  our  emotions,  enjoying  them,  if  possible,  anc 
letting  the  matter  rest  there.  In  this  way,  excess  energies  an 
drained  away  in  time  of  emotional  crisis  and  we  are  able  tc 
escape  both  from  thinking  and  from  acting. 

The  old  lady  who  got  a  "wonderful  blessing"  whenever  hei 
pastor  said  "Mesopotamia"  used  up  all  her  energies  absorbing 
her  blessing,  thereby  escaping  the  necessity  of  doing  anything 
active. 

The  Hebrews,  in  the  crisis  of  exile  "by  the  rivers  of  Babylon' 
"sat  down  and  wept."  Weeping  used  up  their  excess  energies: 
that  was  all  it  did.  It  opened  no  heavens;  it  softened  n« 
tyrant's  heart.  They  might  have  used  those  energies  in  finding 
a  way  out  of  their  difficulty.  That  would  probably  have  beec 
presumptuous,  however;  and  it  would  certainly  have  been  hard 
work.  An  orgy  of  weeping  was  far  more  enjoyable,  especially 
as  it  seems  to  have  ended  with  a  burning  imprecation: 

Oh,  Daughter  of  Babylon, 

Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones 

Against  a  rock! 

This  experience  represents  but  a  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
still  somewhat  primitive  group.  To  certain  modern  groups, 
having  an  emotion  is  an  end  in  itself.  They  have  grown  weary 
of  action;  they  have  not  learned  to  deliberate;  they  have  one 
outlet — they  can  "emote"!  They  like  it.  It  feeels  good.  And 
if  it  does  nothing  else  it  at  least  adds  to  the  gayety  of  life! 


Our   Social    Institutions 
A   Course  for   High  Schools 


Questions  on 
Current   Issues 


XI.  Social  Wastes 

In  crime,  vice  and  delinquencies  of  many  sorts,  our  com- 
nunities  use  up  amazing  amounts  of  social  energy,  and  expend 
mcomputed  amounts  of  wealth.  Ignorance,  carelessness  and 
uthlessness  cause  endless  waste  of  the  resources  of  the  world, 
luman  and  material.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  human 
•rogress  is  waste. 


1  Forms  and  Extent  of  Waste 
•  Americans,  have  assumed  that  our  natural  resources  are 
•radically  inexhaustible.  Are  they?  Is  our  coal  inexhaustible? 
5ur  oil?  Our  timber?  Our  metals?  Our  soil?  Our  fisheries? 
A'hat  has  been  the  nature  of  our  use  of  each  of  these  natural 
orms  of  wealth?  How  have  we  conserved  or  wasted  them?  To 
what  extent  have  we  used  "remnants"  in  our  manufacturing 
>roces >es ? 

What  waste  exists  in  the  use  of  our  labor  power?  Is  unemploy- 
nent  profitable,  or  is  it  waste?  How  could  you  classify  the 
Dentally  defective?  Gamblers,  the  vicious  classes  and  individuals, 
md  the  unproductive,  generally?  Is  disease  useful  or  is  it  waste- 
ul?  If  the  latter,  is  it  preventable  waste?  Is  lavish  expenditure 
or  luxury  useful  or  wasteful? 

O      The  Waste  of  War 

•*  •  Pacing  by  the  question  as  to  whether  war  has  ever  served 
iny  sound  social  purpose,  consider  the  social  wastes  resulting  from 
ar.  How  much  wealth  was  consumed  by  the  warring  nations 
I  the  World  War?  Has  the  late  war's  consumption  of  wealth 
leased,  or  is  it  still  going  on?  How  many  lives  were  destroyed 
n  the  World  War?  How  many  permanent  cripples  and  invalids 
re  produced?  What  did  the  world  purchase  with  these  re- 
irces?  What  pan  of  America's  national  income  is  now  being 
>rbed  by  war  expenses,  past,  present  and  future? 


The  Prevention  of  Waste 
9-S  •  What  efforts,  if  any,  are  being  made  by  individuals,  com- 
munities, or  nations  to  prevent  waste  and  to  conserve  the  resources 
of  the  world?  Is  even, body  in  favor  of  these  efforts?  Who  is 
opposed  to  them?  Why?  Who,  if  anyone,  is  opposed  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  American  forests?  What  is  being  done  to  prevent 
the  wastes  of  unemployment?  The  wastes  of  human  life?  The 
wastes  of  war?  Of  disease?  Of  crime  and  vice? 

4     Can  We  Have  a  Social  Surplus? 
•      If  we  had  less  waste,  would  we  have  more  wealth?     What 
would  more  wealth  mean?     What  part  of  the  nation's  productivity 
is  saved  each  year?     Where  is  this  saving  preserved?     What  do 
.  »fcthe  savings  banks  tell  us   about  the  yearly  savings  of  the  people? 
-\|ls  a  "social  surplus"  desirable?     What  effect  would  a  surplus  have 
•  upon  the  work  habits  of  the  people?     Do  people  work  when  they 
have  plenty  of  money?     If  the  destruction  of  wealth  in  war  makes 
people  work  more,  is  not  war  a  good  thing? 

What  should  a  community  do  with  its  surplus:  build  schools, 
roads,  museums;  make  a  finer  city;  develop  beautiful  parks  and 
playgrounds;  turn  it  over  to  a  few  to  spend  in  s^rne  conspicuous 
way;  throw  it  into  the  ocean;  or  use  it  up  in  war?  What  are 
oar  present  methods  of  disposing  of  our  surplus?  Are  these 
Methods  intelligent?  Were  they  worked  out  intentionally  and  set 
op  because  they  were  reasonable?  Is  it  proper  to  question  the:-? 
methods?  Has  every  individual  the  right  to  waste  "his  own 
property'  ?  Has  a  community  such  a  right?  A  nation? 
References: 

Tewne,  Social  Problems. 

Burch  and  Patterson.  American  Social  Problems. 

Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  Nos.   109  and   172. 


Labor  and  the  Lion 

The  tendency  of  every  "out"  is  so  to  misstate  the  facts  about 
the  "ins"  as  to  make  the  more  likely  a  quick  reversal  of  posi- 
tions. Radical  groups  have  long  been  engaged  in  that  sort  of 
warfare;  and  they  have  won,  thereby,  the  hatred  of  those  honest 
bulwarks  of  the  state  —  the  parties  that  have  been  in  power. 
Hatred  is,  of  course,  a  not  distant  neighbor  of  fear.  For 
thousands  of  years,  the  radical  group  has  been  "in  the  wrong," 
in  the  sense  that  the  "out"  can  do  little  but  criticise  the  "in." 
But  now  in  England  there  will  be  a  clear  opportunity  for  the 
honest  conservative  to  set  the  radical  a  lesson  in  good  man- 
ners. Russia  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  radicals,  of  course, 
for  five  years  or  more;  but  the  conservative  has  never  felt  any 
need  of  reticence  or  of  good  manners  in  discussing  Russia 
because  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  that  the  Russian 
radical  won  his  "inning"  by  unfair,  base,  cruel,  unspeakable 
measures  —  measures  which  fully  justified  the  conservative  in 
becoming  as  nearly  like  these  objects  of  his  contempt  as  pos- 
sible. But  in  England,  now,  no  such  defense  is  possible.  The 
labor  group  has  won  its  present  position  by  means  that  are  as 
honest,  as  irreproachable,  as  any  party  has  ever  shown.  That 
party  is  now  "in";  a  most  important  question  therefore  is: 
"Will  the  "respectable"  parties,  the  "outs."  show  to  the  world 
that  fine  honor  toward  opponents,  that  meticulous  regard  for 
facts,  that  splendid  "sportsmanship,"  that  they  have  always 
complained  was  lacking  in  the  attitudes  of  the  radicals?" 

Can  Labor  Be  Trusted  ? 

*  •  Are  workingmen  human  beings?  What  is  a  human  being? 
Do  human  beings  ever  wear  anything  other  than  top  hats,  Prince 
Albert  coats  and  spats?  Would  a  human  being  ever  carry  an 
umbrella  unfurled?  What  do  human  beings  think  about:  landed 
estates?  Income  taxes?  Unemployment?  Peace  on  earth?  What 
reasons  have  the  older  parties  for  distrusting  Labor?  Or  don't 
they  need  reasons?  Must  we  always  have  reasons  for  everything 
we  do?  What  new  factors,  if  any,  are  introduced  into  govern- 
ment with  the  coming  of  a  labor  ministry?  What  are  the  dis- 
quieting items  in  the  labor  program?  Have  workers  any  interest 
in  bringing  society  to  the  brink  of  chaos?  If  the  British  Labor 
government  succeeds  what  will  that  mean  as  to  governments  in 
other  parts  of  the  world?  What  is  the  likelihood  of  a  labor 
government  in  France?  In  America?  Would  an  American  Labor 
Party  be  "un-American"? 


Social  Progress 

•  Viscount  Haldane,  considered  by  many  one  of  the  ablest 
administrative  officials  Great  Britain  has  produced  in  this  genera- 
tion, is  an  adherent  of  the  Labor  Party  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  How  can  such  a  fact  be  accounted  for?  What 
effect  ha;  popular  education  upon  the  location  of  authority  in  the 
body  politic?  Has  education  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rise 
of  the  Labor  Party?  When  Viscount  Haldane  said  recently  that 
the  Labor  Party  was  the  only  party  in  Great  Britain  that  had 
any  interest  in  education,  what  did  he  mean?  What  could  he 
have  meant?  Does  the  growth  of  popular  education  offer  any 
meaning  to  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  "upper  classes"?  Should 
we  really  have  a  free  and  universal  education?  What  is  the 
likelihood  of  general  social  progress,  through  education,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Labor  Party? 
References: 
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The  Story  of  Mildred 


(Continued  from  page  503) 


to  understand  things  even 

press   them   wouldn't  come 

understand,    who    somehow 

seems   a  little  less  desperate  and   hopeless, 

to     be     told     she    was    expected    to    come 

week. 

Encouraging   Indepei 


back     aga.n     nex 


passive.      Only    three 

brief   remark;    "during   the   show   she   did 


so  faf  forget  herself  as  to  laugh  very  quietly  on  two  occasions." 
^  parteti  from  the  visitor  silently,  without  expressing  any 
In  that  first  interview  Mildred's  physician  made  one  small  pieasure  over  the  day.  Yet  she  said  she  was  going  to  take  some 

discovery  which  determined  the  first  concrete  move  in  the  treat-      of  her  friends  and  visit  the  museum   again.     An   attempt  was 

ment;    that    Mildred    did    not    like    to    be    conducted    by    the 

"teacher"  to  and  from  the  bureau.     So  that  same  afternoon  tl 

social  worker   arranged  with   Mrs.   Martin   to  have  her  coi 


also  made,  to  interest  Mildred  in  using  the  public  library. 
Attacking  Family  Problems 


alone.     A  small  matter  this,  perhaps;  but  of  no  slight  import 
when  we  consider  that  it  helped  to  give  the  patient    at  the  cut- 


One  other  line  of  endeavor,  initiated  at  this  time,   failed  to 
bring  results.     This  was  an  attempt  to  establish  helpful  rela- 


vviictiwv-v-t-'iioiwv.i.mt*  11*  JL  uiiiij.j*^«j«»  . 

set,  the  impression  that  her  friends  at  the  bureau  believed  he        tions  wi{h   Mr    Martin,   whose   state  of   health,   drinking,   and 


to  be  a  competent  young  person.  Never  once  did  she  fail  to 
make  her  appearance  at  the  appointed  hour.  At  this  same  inter- 
view the  mother  agreed  that  Mildred  might  occupy  a  couch  in 
the  sitting-room  alone  during  the  summer.  Soon  afterward 
Mildred's  enuresis  vanished,  though  no  attempt  to  deal  with 
it  on  a  physical  basis  had  been  made.  Though  there  was  a 
slight  return  of  the  trouble  later,  this  happy  change  doubt- 
less contributed  its  share  toward  the  more  cheerful  attitude 
which  the  child  came  to  have,  and  toward  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  relations  between  the  sisters. 

Changing  Attitude 
An    attempt    to   modify   the    attitude    of   the   home    toward 


failure   adequately  to   support  his   family   were   felt   to   bear   <• 
real  tihough  not  easily  measured  relation  to  his  little  daughter's j 
difficulties.     The  interview  was  pleasant  and   friendly  enough, 
but  it  proved  entirely  fruitless. 

Keeping  in  Touch  with  the   School 

While  efforts  were  being  made  to  change  Mildred's  attitude  and 
the  attitudes  of  those  about  her,  tutoring  had  gone  steadily  on. ; 
The  bureau  worker  visited  Mildred  in  the  classroom  and  kept 
in  touch  with  the  school  situation  through  the  visiting  teacher. 
Evidence  that  the  varied  endeavors  were  bringing  results  came 
at  the  close  of  the  first  month  of  treatment,  early  in  May,  when ; 
Mildred  confided  to  the  psychiatrist  that  she  was  to  be  promoted 


Mildred's   problem  was   definitely   made  by   the   social  worker      tj,at  afternoon  to  grade  2B.     Reading  was  now  going  particula 


a  week  after  the  first  talk  with  her  mother.     The  worker  re- 
ports: 

Explained  to  Mrs.  Martin  how  very  sensitive  Mildred  is  about 
her  scliool  work  and  urged  that  she  use  every  means  possible  to 
keep  her  sisters  from  taunting  her  about  it  or  from  comparing  her 
progress  with  that  of  her  younger  sister.  Suggested  that  they  all 
treat  Mildred  just  as  they  would  any  other  child  her  age,  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  now  she  is  having  the  better  school  opportunitie* 
she  will  learn  very  rapidly  and  will  soon  be  in  her  own  class. 
Told  her  that  if  the  family  encouraged  her  and  expected  her  to 
succeed  she  would  be  happier  and  would  make  better  progress. 
Pointed  out  danger  of  sensitive  people  withdrawing  into  themselves, 
brooding  over  their  disabilities  and  difficulties,  and  developing  a 
set  feeling  of  inferiority.  Suggested  that  if  there  was  anything 
Mildred  did  more  successfully  than  her  sisters,  this  be  picked  out 
for  special  commendation  and  attention.  Suggested  that  it  is  better 
for  Mildred  to  talk  things  out  than  to  shut  herself  up  and  withdraw. 

The  mother's  frequent  comments  on  Mildred's  better  be- 
havior are  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  she  entered 
into  the  plans  of  the  worker,  who  considers  her  cooperation 
remarkable. 

Stimulating  Growth  of  the   Personality 

A  policy  of  attempting  to  broaden  Mildred's  field  of  interests 
was  outlined  by  the  psychiatrist  with  two  points  in  mind :  first, 
that  new  interests  would  awaken  her  mentally  and  help  to  over- 
come her  absorption  in  her  own  inner  life;  and  second,  that 
they  would  remove  her,  for  certain  definite  periods,  from  the 
depressing  influences  of  the  home. 

Within  the  first  week  Mrs.  Martin's  consent  was  gained  to 
Mildred's  joining  a  Girl  Scout  organization,  and  the  worker 
at  once  proceeded  to  run  down  one  composed  of  little  girls  of 
about  her  age,  to  arouse  the  child's  interest  in  it,  and  to  take 
her  to  the  first  meeting.  Fresh  stimulus  had  to  be  applied  to 
work  her  up  to  the  point  of  actually  joining,  and  money  had 
to  be  found  to  meet  weekly  dues.  She  did  join  in  May,  taking 
two  of  her  friends  in  with  her. 

Another  enterprise  which  aimed  at  broadening  the  child's 
interests,  and  which  helped  also,  during  the  first  month,  to  lay 
a  firm  foundation  of  good  understanding  between  the  worker 
and  her  young  charge,  included  a  morning  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  lunch,  and  an  afternoon  at  the  Hippodrome. 


ly  well.  In  June  she  was  advanced  to  3-\.  The  significance  of  J 
two  successive  promotions  after  intervals  of  a  month  or  six  1 
weeks  is  apparent  when  one  recalls  that  before  she  came  to  the  I 
bureau  the  child,  in  spite  of  tutoring,  had  spent  nearly  three  I 
months  in  grade  iB. 

In  May,  the  social  worker  first  raised  the  question  of  summer  I 
school  work.      Mildred's   eyes   "assumed   a   far-away   look,   she  ; 
turned  up  her  nose  slightly,  but  she  simply  refused  to  express 
her  preference  in  the  matter."     However,  when  the  psychiatrist 
broached  the  subject  two  days  later  she  was  enthusiastic.     She  :i 
attended  regularly  except   for  a  few  days'  interruption  due  to  J 
illness.     At  the  close  of  the  session,  by  arrangement  with  al 
relief   agency,    she   went   away   to   the   seaside    for   four   whole  \ 
weeks,    serene    in    the    expectation    of    a    double    promotion    in  j 
September. 

Then   came   the    return   to   school,   and   with   it   the   severest 
shock  Mildred  had  been  called  upon  to  endure  since  she  came  < 
under  the  bureau's  care.     She  was  put  into  $A,  as  if  she  ha<M 
not  attended  summer  school.     For  a  day  and  a  half  she  played  ' 
truant,  and  when  the  visiting  teacher  called  to  see   what  wa->  ' 
the  matter,  she  rushed  away  into  another  room,  threw  herself 
on   the   bed,    and    sobbed.     The    teacher    talked   with    Mildred 
gently,  explaining  that  her  education  must  have  a  good  founda- 
tion,   that    none    of    the    progressive    steps    might    be    left    out. 
Next  day  the  child  was  in  school,  apparently  cheerful.     At  the 
visiting  teacher's  request  the  head  of  the  department  made  a 
point  of  seeing  her  and  promised  that  she  would  promote  her  ; 
should   she  prove   ready.     In  a  few  days   the  promotion  took  : 
place. 

Checking  Up  On  Results 

In  her  first  talk  with  the  psychiatrist,  early  in  October, 
Mildred's  gain  appeared  most  gratifying.  Slie  was  much  more 
alert,  interested,  keen,  talked  spontaneously  of  her  good  times 
at  the  seashore,  and  while  she  intimated  her  distress  over  the 
failure  to  be  promoted  immediately  upon  her  return,  she  had 
clearly  surmounted  this  difficulty.  Her  successful  progress  in 
school,  the  fact  that  she  had  left  her  younger  sister  far  behind 
in  the  running,  that  the  school  people  were  interested  and  that 
the  scout  leader  was  anxious  to  have  her  return — all  these 
elements  had  contributed  in  varying  degrees  to  an  increase  in 
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lf-confidence    so    marked    that    the    psychiatrist    felt    it    had 
langed  very  materially  her  personality  make-up. 

Broadening  Interests 

During  the  month  that  followed  the  social  worker  sought 
creational  opportunities  in  the  effort  to  widen  Mildred's 
terests  and  free  her  from  too  great  concentration  on  her  own 
fficulties  and  those  of  her  family.  In  particular,  every  effort 
as  made  to  encourage  the  child  to  maintain  a  close  connection 
ith  the  Scouts.  The  result  has  been  a  definite  success;  Mildred 
now  a  full-fledged  and  enthusiastic  scout.  In  October  the 
sitor  learned  that  her  earlier  suggestions  regarding  the  public 
>rary  had  already  borne  fruit,  and  that  she  had  begun  to  take 
it  books. 

In  November  the  worker  tried  an  experiment.  Meeting 
lildred  one  day  after  a  call  on  the  mother,  she  present- 
i  her  with  a  pretty  hand-made  pendant.  The  child  was  dc- 
;hted,  and  upon  the  visitor's  asking  if  she  would  like  to  learn 
make  similar  pendants  to  give  to  her  friends  at  Christmas, 
ic  responded  with  enthusiasm.  Soon  after,  an  appointment 
t  the  home  of  th<:  worker  was  made,  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
endant-making  given,  and  the  guest  kept  for  supper.  Later 
le  mother  told  the  worker  that  Mildred  seemed  to  have  gained 
>nsiderable  satisfaction  from  making  pendants  for  her  class- 
ates.  ''She  made  one  and  gave  it  to  one  girl.  The  other  girls 
;w  it  and  they  all  wanted  one,  so  she  made  several  and  gave 
lem  away." 

Possibly  this  record  of  attempts  to  broaden  Mildred's  inter- 
sts  may  seem  to  consist  of  a  string  of  very  trivial  incidents, 
lis  pendant-making  episode  the  most  trivial  of  all.     But  let  us 
>ok   a   bit  deeper.     That   this   timid,   shrinking  little  girl,  so 
itterly  conscious  of  her  inferiority  among  a  group  of  younger 
ihoolmates,  should  have  been  enabled  to  create  a  small  furore 
interest  and  enthusiasm  by  the  exercise  of  an  art  unknown 
them,  and  given  the  power  to  bestow  special  favors — this  is 
trifle.     Those   who   have   observed  children  closely,  or  who 
tain  vivid  recollections  of  their  own  childhood,  will  not   fail 
appreciate  the  important  role  that  success  plays  in  the  child's 
•elopment — above   all   in   the   development   of   the  child   with 
om  failure  has  become  a  habit,  deadening  hope  and  initiative. 

School  Problems  and  Progress 

During  this  same  month  of  November  the  psychiatrist  made 
minor   discovery   of   some   significance.     The   child    suddenly 
sealed  her  very  great  sensitiveness  over  the  fact  that  she  had 
ver,  since  coming  to  her  present  school,   received   a  monthly 
3rt  card.     Mildred  was  in  a  sense  a  special  student,  advanced 
irregular  intervals  as  she  proved  prepared — she  had  already, 
October,  reached  4A;  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  any  one 
at  she  might  be   taking  to   heart  this  omission  of  a  minor 
ormality.     But  that  was  to   reckon  without  the  herd  instinct. 
ler    efforts    to    cover    up    her    exceptional   situation    had    been 
ntributing,  for  a  year  past,  to  her  consciousness  of  a  difference, 
inferiority   to   her   comrades.      Naturally,    discovery   led    to 
edy  application  of  the  obvious  remedy,  and  in  December  we 
ad  that  Mildred  "is  very  happy  about  receiving  a  report  card 
or  the  first  time,   although  the   C  in  work    [received  in  one 
ubject  only]    she  feels  sure  ought  to  improve." 
In  the  psychiatrist's  next  interview  with  the  girl  the  subject 
tutoring  was  broached.     Mildred  had   reported,  meanwhile, 
ne  improvement  without  such  aid — she  had  received  "B  plus, 
f,  A"  on  her  report  and  was  hoping  to  get  into  the  sA  grade, 
spite  her  evident  ambition,  her  first  response  was,  "I   don't 
it  to  do  it."    Why?     She  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  assembly 
n — the  place  where  she  had  met  her  tutor  the  year  before. 
ain,  why?     Because   "I   don't   like  the   others   to  see   me  or 

me  questions." 

As  the  psychiatrist  points  out,  we  have  here  an  instance  of 
DW  an  entirely  unforeseen  reaction  on  the  part  of  an  extremely 
sitive  child  may  interfere  with  the  success  of  a  well  planned 
art  to  help.     "This  understanding  of  a  child's  possible  emo- 
nal  response  to  a  remedial  social  measure  should  indicate  to 
the   importance   of   using   a   little   more    imagination    in   the 
plication  of  measures  for  treatment,  especially  in  the  handling 
sensitive  individuals." 

Soon  after  this  the  visiting  teacher  was  able  to  arrange  for 
Dns   with   a   tutor   after  school      (Continued   on    page    547) 


HEALTH  CONSERVATION 

Few  subjects  today  have  the  same  interest  to  everyone  as 
has  health  conservation,  or  "life  expectation"  as  the  insur- 
ance companies  term  it.  Years  of  experience  and  research 
in  the  field  of  community  health  and  preventive  medicine  has 
been  accumulated  in 

HARPER'S 
Public  Health  Series 

edited  by  Allen  J.  McLaughlin,  M.D. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

This  remarkable  series  issued  under  the  able  editorship  of 
a  man  high  in  medical  circles  and  written  by  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields  has  been  received  with  high  praise. 

The  series  aims  to  fill  a  long  felt  want  in  public  health 
literature.  There  are  hundreds  of  pamphlets  available  for 
the  layman, — there  are  technical  books  available  tor  the 
highly  trained  expert — physician,  surgeon  and  official,  but 
until  the  announcement  of  Harper's  Public  Health  Series,  the 
large  group,  including  nurses,  volunteer  workers,  social  and 
settlement  workers,  civic  and  fraternal  organizations,  boards 
of  health  and  municipal  agencies  has  been  without  adequate 
information  regarding  the  most  important  subject  of  public 
health. 
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by    Harry    H.    Moore 

Bureau   of  Public  Health   Education 
V.   S.   Public  Health   Sen-ice 

Communicable   Diseases 
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(To  be  published  in  the  Spring — the  fallowing) 
Child  Hygiene 

by  Dr.  S.  Josephine   Baker 
Authority  on   Child  Hvgiene 

Public  Health  Nursing 

by   Mary   Beard,   R.N. 

Director  Community  Health  Association.  Boston,  Mast. 
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Federal  Public   Health  Administration 

by   Dr.   Robert  O.    Leigh.   Ph.D. 

A.  'Barton  Hepburn  Professor  of  Gorcrn'r.eHt 
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Mental  Hygiene 

by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon 
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Community  Health  Service 
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by   Michael   M.    Davis,  Jr. 
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SOCIAL    WORK  SHOPT4LK 


A   CALLER  dropped   in   at  Paul  Benja- 
min's   office    in    Indianapolis    a    little 
while   ago   and   asked   "Is  this  the  Family 
Warfare  Society?"     The  caller  was  a  wo- 
man. 

JANE  ADDAMS  and  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton  have  accepted  a  risky  job:  they  are 
to  be  two  of  the  three  judges  to  pick  a 
prize  play,  keeping  one  eye  on  its  "value 
as  entertaining  drama"  and  the  other  on 
the  "importance  of  its  social  message." 
The  plays  are  to  be  submitted  by  inventive 
social  workers  or  sympathetic  dramatists  to 
the  Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in  So- 
cial Work  before  March  15,  192+-  The 
winner  will  get  $250,  put  up  by  Walter 
May  of  Pittsburgh.  He  may  also  get  the 
thrill  of  seeing  his  play  produced  at  the 
national  conference  at  To.ronto — or  may 
not.  The  canny  committee  reserves  the 
right  of  producing  some  other  play  than 
the  prize-winner  on  payment  of  royalty 
of  $10.  So  the  conferees  may  get  their 
entertainment  out  of  one  piece  and  their 
uplift  out  of  another.  Conditions  of  the 
contest  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York. 

DR.  LINSLY  R.  WILLIAMS,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, has  accepted  a  position  as  director 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Until  the  new  building  which  the  academy 
is  now  planning  is  completed,  Dr. 
Williams  will  devote  the  major  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association.  He  will  ultimately  have 
charge  of  all  the  educational  activities  of. 
the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

A  NEW  home  for  aged  and  indigent 
couples  is  shortly  to  be  opened  in  New 
York.  It  is  seeking  publicity  "so  that  the 
home  will  have  a  large  list  from  which 
to  choose  its  inmates." 

FROM  the  faculty  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
School  of  Social  Work  T.  Earl  Sullenger 
has  gone  to  head  the  newly  formed  depart- 
ment of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Omaha,  where  he  will  emphasize  social 
research. 

FROM  VIENNA  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  a  bit 
of  a  long  jump.  Colonel  William  B. 
Causey,  who  is  described  in  the  announce- 
ments as  "an  engineer  of  wide  reputation," 
but  who  was  much  more  than  that  when 
he  handled  American  relief  problems  in 
hungry  Vienna,  has  become  city  manager 
of  the  Virginia  seaport,  succeeding  Charles 
E.  Ashburner,  who  goes  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Stockton,  California.  Both  Colonel 
Causey  and  Mr.  Ashburner  serve  at  a 
salary  of  $20,000 — which  made  them  the 
most  highly  paid  city  managers  in  the 
country,  until  Cleveland  set  up  her  own 
city  managership  at  $25,000. 

KNOWLTON  MJXER,  manager  of  the 
Philippines  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  Anna  B.  Cowles,  secretary  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  there,  have  resigned. 
Charles  H.  Forster,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  vice-chairman  at  Washington,  and 
long  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  old 


Fourteenth  Division— the  foreign  and 
insular  chapters,  will  succeed  Colonel 
Mixer.  Mary  Concannon,  until  recently 
secretary  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  for  the 
Pacific  Division,  goes  to  the  Philippines 
to  handle  the  junior  work. 

LEADERS  for  work  with  parents — visit- 
ing teachers,  social  workers,  home  eco- 
nomics students,  nurses,  and  parents  who 
wish  to  qualify  for  semi-professional 
service  with  parent  groups — may  profit 
by  a  course  of  training  just  begun  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Field  work  in  the  15-week  course  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Federation  for  Child 
Study,  242  West  76  Street,  New  York, 
which  sponsors  the  experiment. 

AN  INGENIOUS  variation  of  the  return 
envelope  and  pledge  card  is  being  used 
in  mail  appeals  by  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
George  R.  Bedinger  is  executive  director. 
The  two  enclosures,  usually  separate,  are 
combined  in  one  and  printed  on  a  single 
piece  of  orange  paper  in  such  a  way  that 
the  flap:  at  the  end  of  the  envelope  is  pro- 
longed to  form  the  pledge  slip,  which  can 
be  torn  off  along  the  edge  of  the  gummed 
section.  This  makes  one  less  piece  to 
handle  and  perhaps  to  lose  as  the  material 
comes  out  of  the  original  envelope  on  to 
the  prospect's  desk. 

THE  NEWS  of  the  sudden  death  of  Clyde 
G.  Durgin  on  January  23  has  brought  sor- 
row and  dismay  to  his  friends  and  associ- 
ates in  social  work.  Mr.  Durgin's  entire 
working  life  was  given  to  this  calling.  A 
Friend,  graduated  from  Haverford  in 
1911,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  the  Prevention  of4 
Cruelty  to  Children  with  which  he  re- 
ceived training  and  in  which  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  assistant  director.  In  1918 
he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  where  he  became  the  assistant 
director  of  civilian  relief.  In  the  summer 
of  1920  he  was  called  to  be  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  Inc., 
of  Duluth,  Minn.  Mr.  Durgin  brought  to 
his  work  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  broad 
and  liberal  views  on  social  questions,  an 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  technical  prep- 
aration and  equipment  for  an  effective 
attack  on  social  maladjustment,  a  fine 
courage,  patience  and  a  sense  of  humor. 
In  the  northwest  he  had  found  a  congenial 
atmosphere — a  field  where  he  felt  that  his 
gifts  were  of  maximum  use.  Mr.  Durgin 
leaves  a  wife  and  three  little  boys. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  called  Mrs.  Louise 
McMasters  to  become  its  secretary.  Mrs. 
McMasters  was  a  district  secretary  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

DR.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  health  editor" 
of  The  Survey,  just  back  from  a  studv 
of  the  condition  of  German  children,  has 
taken  on  a  new  job  for  the  benefit  of 
American  children  by  accepting  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Halsey  has  been  elected  vice- 
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president,  Dr.  William  St.  Lawrenct 
secretary,  and  Edwin  O.  Holter  treasurer. 

THE  CITY  CLUB  of  Chicago,  which  re- 
cently surrendered  its  executive  secretary, 
Mayo  Fesler,  to  Cleveland,  has  appointed 
Herbert  E.  Fleming  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Fleming  comes  directly  from  the  Bureau  ol 
Commercial  Economics. 

ATLANTA  women  have  been  asking 
themselves  what  Atlanta  needs  most.  Ai 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Women  s  Club,  oi 
which  Mrs.  Alonzo  Richardson  is  presi- 
dent, a  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Harclin  brought  together  representatives  oi 
24  organizations  and  political  units  to  an- 
swer that  question.  Three  citizen  judges, 
supported  by  the  house,  agreed  that  the 
three  most  necessary  things  were  unified 
and  strengthened  school  facilities  for  the 
city  and  county,  increased  park  and  play- 
ground facilities,  and  wider  and  better 
paved  streets.  A  psychiatric  ward  to  care 
for  patients  who  are  now  subject  to  tem- 
porary detention  in  jail  was  also  urged 

DR.  HELEN  MOORE  has  resigned  aa 
director  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Bureau  of  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Health  and  has  become 
associated  with  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  New  York  City. 

HOME  EDUCATION  is  to  be  taught  al 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Education. 
Professor  Ernest  R.  Groves  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  new  department,  and  Dean 
Wilde  will  offer  to  the  general  public 
practical  courses  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  family  life. 

NOT  SINCE  the   visit   of  Dr.   Alice   Sajo 
mon   to  the   National   Conference   of  Socia 
Work    last  summer    has    so    representativi 
a  woman  come  to  the   United   States   from 
Germany    as   Frau    Adele   Schreiber,   mem-  j 
ber  of  the  German  Reichstag  and  head  of 
the    Department    for    Welfare    of    Mother 
and  Child  of  the  German  Red  Cross.     She 
has   long  been   a  member  of   the   Board  of 
the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance, 
one  of  the  few   international  organizations 
that   kept   up  its   work   throughout   the   war  | 
period.     It   was   in   fact   at   the   first   meet- 
ing of  the   Alliance   after   the   close   of   the  i 
war,   with    Mrs.    Carrie   Chapman    Catt   in  ! 
the   chair,   that    Frau    Schreiber    had   word 
of    her    election    to    the    Reichstag    in    that 
first    year    of    reconstruction    when    repub- 
lican   hopes    were    so    high    in     Germany. 
Frau  Schreiber's  faith  in  the  Weimar  con- 
stitution  is    as    glowing    as    ever    although 
she  points  out  that  it  has  not   as  yet   had 
a   chance   to   show    its   worth.      Legislation 
centralizing    the    child    welfare    system    of 
the  Reich,  setting  up  children's  courts   and 
the  like,  have  remained  largely  inoperative 
because  of  lack  of  funds.     "It  is  not  enough 
to  put  words  on  paper,"  said  Frau  Schrei- 
ber in   her   first  lecture   before   a   group   at 
the  Women's  University  Club   in  New  York, 
"we    reajly    want   to    do    things;    we    can't 
do  things   now."     Forty  thousand    refugees 
from    the   Ruhr    who    are    living   in   camps 
in    other    parts    of    Germany    are    but    one  i 
item  in  the  catalog  of  the  dire  need  which 
she   reports   not  only   stalls   forward   social 
work,    but    puts    large    sections    of    every  ' 
great  city  in  Germany  on  government  dole. 
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THE  GOSLINGS 

A  Study  of  the  American  Schools 
by  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

Who  owns  the  schools,  and  why? 

Are  your  children  getting  education,  or 
propaganda?  And  whose  propaganda? 

No  man  can  ask  more  important  questions 
than  these;  and  here  for  the  first  time  the 
questions  are  answered  in  a  book. 


SOME  OF  THE  CHAPTER  TITLES 

Land  of  Orange-Groves  and  Jails;  The  Empire  of  the 
Black  Hand;  Lies  for  Children;  The  Schools  of  Mammon; 
Melodrama  in  Chicago;  The  Incorporate  Tax-Dodging 
Creatures;  The  Superintendent  of  Trombones;  The  Uni- 
versity Gang;  The  Romeo  and  Juliet  Stunt;  The  Inventor 
of  Five  Sciences;  The  Anaconda's  Lair;  Newberry  Pie; 
Boston  in  Bondage;  The  Open  Shop  for  Culture;  The 
Brewer's  Daughter-in-Law ;  The  Dispensers  of  Prominence; 
Bread  and  Circuses;  Schools  for  Strike-Breakers ;  The 
National  Spies'  Association;  The  Riot  Department;  The 
Blindfold  School  of  Patriotism;  Professor  Facing  Both- 
\Vavs:  Ten  Percent  Commissions;  The  Superintendent 
Makers;  The  Country  Geese;  The  Schools  of  Snobbery; 
Teachers'  Terror  ;  The  School  Serfs ;  The  Goose-Step  Review. 


450    pages,    cloth    12.00;    paper    $1.00 
UPTON    SINCLAIR,     Pasadena.    California 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  TAKE  PART  IN  AN  OPEN  DEBATE 
Subject:  "CAN  WAR  BE  OUTLAWED?" 


The  Kaiser  was  legally  w  ithin  his  rights  in 
19L4,  for  war  has  never  been  made  illegal.  He 
has  not  been  punished ;  for  according  to  law, 
he  committed  no  crime. 

Why    is    it    unlawful    and    criminal    for    one    in- 
dividual  to  kill    another,    yet    perfectly   legal    for 
v  e reign     or     a     government     to     cause     the 
death    of    ten    million    individuals  ? 

Can    all    wars,   offensive   and   defensive,   be    made 
illegal — a    crime    against    civilization? 
Or— 


If  some  wars  are  to  be  made  crimes  and  others 
not,  how  can  we  determine  just  what  "classifi- 
cation" of  war  is  to  be? 

Is  outlawry  of  war  a  mere  slogan,  or  can  it 
be  made  practical? 

Whether  you  are  on  the  affirmative  or  negative 
side  of  the  question,  the  answer  to  which  may 
affect  our  lives,  liberty,  and  happiness,  you  will 
find  much  that  is  new,  vital,  and  *hought-produc- 
ing  in  the  debate  between  Salmon  Oliver  Levinson 
and  Jesse  Siddall  Reeves  in  the  January  issue  of 


The  Forum  of  Ancient  Romf 


There  i*  free  speech  in  THE  FORUM. 

It  seeks  to  discover,  rather  than  to  guide  public 
opinion;  to  give  a  hearing,  rather  than  to  im- 

\  doctrine- 
Bring  up  your  topics  for  debate:  take  them  to 
THE  FORUM  as  did  the  thinkers  of  ancient 
Rome.  Do  not  limit  the  discussion  of  your 
ideas  to  a  small  coterie  of  friends;  make  THE 
FORUM  the  outlet  for  the  expression  of  your 
views  on  problems,  issues,  and  thought  of  the 
day. 

A  monthly  feature  that  is  peculiarly  its  own, 
is  two  leading  articles  on  the  same  subject, 
treated  from  two  distinct  points  of  view. 

•;-.:c    problems    and    events    of    importance 


THE    FORUM 

A  Magazine  of    Discussion    Edited  by  Henry-  Goddard  Leach 


in    the    financial    world    are   treated    in    a   thor- 
oughly  readable  way. 

Foreign  affairs,  from  which  thinking  America 
cannot  hold  aloof,  are  ably  treated  each  month. 
These  articles  are  scheduled  for  early  publica- 
tion: A  Study  of  the  European  Peace-Muddle, 
by  Guglielmo  Ferrero  of  Florence  (two  install- 
ments): The  Tragedy  of  Poland,  by  Robert 
Dell.  Facts  and  Figures  on  the  Present-Day 
Red  Army  in  Russia,  by  General  Lukomsky. 
Whether  the  article  deals  with  science,  litera- 
ture, belles-lettres,  religrion.  travel,  education, 
:ry,  art:  whether  it  is  serious  or  humo_r- 
ous.  fact  or  fiction,  you  may  be  certain  that  in 
every  instance  it  will  be  the  newest  thought 


contributed  by  the  ablest  writers  and  worthy  of 
THE  FORUM— the  meeting-place  of  intellects. 
These   writers    will    make   the    new    FORUM    a 
magazine  you  will  want  to  read: 
Alexander  Meiklejohn     Waldemar  Kaempffert 

~.m  George  Jordan  Julian  Huxley 
Agnes  Repplier  Mary  Austin 

Witter  Bynner  Annie   Marion    McLean 

William  Lyon  Phelps         Walter  Franklin  Prince 
Robert  Morss  Lovett        Toseph  Tastrow 
George  Henry  Payne        Heywood  Broun 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Tean  Kenyon  Mackenzie 
Tohn  T.  Adams  Cordell  Hull 

Ronald  Tree  David  Miller  -•S 

Henry  Goddard  Leach      Horace  Green    ^^ 

.,-^          rwa 

•  FORTM 


Send  No  Money 


Every  dealer  in   good   magazines   sells    THE   FORUM    at    35   cents   a   copy.     But   because        *r 
we   should  like   to   introduce   THE    FORUM    as   quickly    as   possible   to   those  who   will    ^-^  \  vm  Av*.. 

appreciate  it  to  the  fullest,   we  will  enter   your  subscription   for   14  months,  beginning^^  x 

with    the   current    issue,    for   the    regular    yearly    subscription    price.  ^^      srx-oial "offer    RMCT -my  «ub* 

rt_  FORUM  is  not  only  a  new  magazine  editorially  but   one  of  superb  excellence   in  format   and         s*       i~ri^tion  to  THE  FORl'M  for 
printing,  the  files  of  which  you  will  want  to  save  and   refer  to  for  years  to   come.  ^"'      14    months,    befirm'ns    with    the 

If   your   check   book   is   not    handy,   don't   delay.      Jend    the   order   without    money   and    remit   on    ^        current  issue.  Enclosed  is  M.on 

receipt  of  bill.  I  will  remit  J4.W)  on  receipt  of  bill 

This  Special    Offer  is   temporary,  .^ 

to     tend     the     coupon     NOW.  ^For^'Tso 


Ha  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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What  is  wrong 

with  the  maladjusted  child  who  is  not  mentally 
inferior,  nor  insane,  but  who  makes  continual 
demand  on  school  and  home  and  community 
for  care,  reprimand,  inhibition,  admonition,  and 
repair  of  lawless  damage?  One  of  the  best 
known  specialists  in  this  problem  considers  it 
completely  and  carefully  in 

The 
Unstable  Child 

By  Florence  Mateer,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Specialist   in   Corrective  Education,  Mental  Hygiene 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio 

It  is  wrong  mental  function — psychopathy — that 
explains  unbalanced  behavior  when  mental  age, 
heredity,  environment,  physical  condition,  and 
education  give  no  clue.  This  is  the  first  book 
to  explain  the  source  of  unbalanced  behavior 
in  children.  It  reveals  the  origin  of  such  in- 
stability, interprets  its  various  manifestations, 
and  points  the  way  to  correct  diagnosis  and 
proper  remedial  treatment. 


$2.75  at  All  Bookstores 

Send  for  Catalog  of  Applcton  Books 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

35  West  32nd  Street        New  York 


<P^s>-i 

^5^*3^ 


The  Department  of  Family  Welfare  pre- 
pares students  for  service  with  public 
and   private  agencies  which  help  dis- 
organized families   restore   themselves 
to  normal  life.    Instruction  is  given  in 
problems  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration which  confront  executives  and 
workers  engaged  in  family  case  work. 
The  special  vocational  course  com- 
prises three  quarters  of  study.  An 
announcement  (sent  upon 
request)  gives  full 
particulars. 


The  New  Yor/c  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  york 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A  Protest  Is  in  Order 

To  THE  EDITOR:    A  letter  from  Mr.  Bailey,  chairman  of 
Personnel    Classification    Board,    to   The    Trained    Nurse    an 
Hospital   Review,   indicates   that   the   allocations   for   the   Fie 
Service,   and  in   fact  for  the   District  of  Columbia,   have 
submitted    on    a    tentative    basis    and    will    without    doubt 
changed  if  there  is  enough  protest. 

When  the  census  places,  social  workers   a   little   lower   tha 
the  osteopathic  angels  andN  permits   them   the   same   footing 
keepers  of  race  tracks,  selah !      Social  workers  are  not  valu 
the  less  through  this  bit  of  humor,  nor  would  the  present  cla 
fication   materially   affect  nurses    (except   in   a   financial   wa 
unless   administrative   standing  should   in   the   future   be   dete 
mined  upon  this  classification. 

If  the  classification  lowers  the  salaries  of  nurses  below   thi 
present  rate  which  is  meager  enough  at  the  best  it  will   fora] 
the  intellectual  type  out  of  public  service.     Imagine   heads  oi 
services  receiving  $3,000  per  year!     The  field  service  does  no' 
divide   the  schedule  but   I   have   been   advised   that  nurses   are 
again  placed  between  grades  4  and   12    ($900  though  $3,000)  .  j 
In  the  field  service,  however,  according  to  paragraph  9,  Circulai 
No.  13,  the  final  classification  must  be  O.  K'd  by  heads  of  depart*! 
ments  and  surely  those  heads  have  been  so  intimately  informed 
of   the   dire    results   of   the   dhange    that   they   will   hesitate   tcl 
watch  their  nursing  personnel  vanish.    They  possess  the  remedy. 

Perhaps  in  a  hundred  years  the  whole  tangle  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  unconscious  jokes  of  government. 

META  PENNOCK. 

Managing   Editor,    The   Trainetf   Nurse   and 
Hospital  Review,  New  York 


Don't  Forget  the  Women's  Bureau 

To  THE  EDITOR:  On  the  editorial  page  of  The  Survey  fot 
January  I,  I  have  noticed  an  article  on  the  classification  and, 
allocation  of  the  positions  in  the  Federal  service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  classified  by  the  Personnel  Classification  Board. 

I  note  with  regret  that  while  the  Women's  Bureau  is  men*| 
tioned  as  being  classified  in  the  Clerical,  Administrative  a^H 
Fiscal  Service,  it  is  merely  mentioned.  While  we  are  inter- j 
ested  in  the  Children's  Bureau  equally  with  the  Women's  I 
Bureau  and  are  very  glad  for  your  article  on  the  Children's  J 
Bureau,  we  feel  it  is  very  important  to  the  nearly  4,ooo,O^H 
women  working  in  industrial  pursuits  that  the  Women's! 
Bureau  should  be  given  the  right  classification. 

If  the  Women's  Bureau  is  classed  as  a  clerical  service  and  I 
the  data  on  the  employment  of  women  collected  by  this  bur^H 
can  be  said  to  be  collected  by  clerks  and  no  special  training  ! 
for  the  job  is  recognized,  it  really  nullifies  the  good  work  of  I 
this  bureau.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  civil  service  re-j 
quirements  call  for  highly  trained  professional  people. 

In  the  controversies  which  arise  when  any  agency,  govern- 
ment or  otherwise,  is  trying  to  collect  accredited  data  and 
publishing  such  data  on  the  industrial  question,  there  are 
always  those  who  want  to  discredit  the  work  and  therefore 
it  is  very  important  that  the  government  itself  give  full  recog- 
nition to  the  Women's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  two  bureaus  in  the  government  collecting  data 
on  conditions  of  employment  in  the  industries  of  the  country. 

ELIZABETH  CHRISTMAN 

Secretary-Treasurer,    National    Women's    Trade    Union 

League   of  America,   Chicago 

The  Spirit  of  the  Indian 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  relation  to  the  interesting  illustrated, 
article  by  Miss  Sergeant  in  The  Survey  of  December  I,  may  I| 
say  a  word?  To  the  student  of  psychology  there  comes  thei 
conviction  that  the  North  American  Indian  has  tried  to  solve* 
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c  riddle  of  his  peculiar  environment  in  the  spirit  of  sincere 
riritual  devotion.  But  we.  instead  of  recognizing  this  as  reli- 
ious  faith,  call  it  superstition  because  it  does  not  agree  with 
ur  religious  conceptions.  His  and  our  methods  may  be  dif- 
erent;  but  the  spirit  is  the  same.  To  the  uninitiated,  all  pic- 
jres  of  Indian  dances — better  called  ritual  dramas — give  an 
mpression  of  a  spectacular  and  bizarre  performance.  This  im- 
ression  is  unjust  to  the  Indian,  for  the  underlying  spiritual 
rmholism  of  each  motion  of  the  body  and  of  each  ceremonial 
rticle  of  dress  is  unrevealed. 

The  psychologist  appreciates  the  likenesses  in  the  fundamental 
orkings  of  the  mind  of  civilized  and  uncivilu'ed  race?.  If 
Kwe  of  us  who  do  not  know  the  spirit  of  the  Indian,  continue 
accentuate  the  surface  differences  between  the  native  Ameri- 
an  and  ourselves,  we  shall  never  regard  the  Indian  from  a 
uman  point  of  view.  That  he  is  as  much  a  human  being  as 
urselves  is  what  people  who  have  been  in  our  Indian  country 
calize.  His  native  virtues,  unsurpassed  by  our  civilized  code, 
re  love  of  family,  idealization  of  the  young,  and  veneration 
;  the  old:  a  word  once  given  may  not  be  broken;  hospitality 
>  the  traveler:  industry  and  self-support;  dignity  and  self- 
liance :  honesty :  and,  among  the  Pueblos,  an  historic  love  of 
•ace.  EMMA  FRANKLIN  ESTABROOK 

Chestnut  Hill,  Matt. 

Out   of  a  Cage 

To    THE    EDITOR:      The    following    letter    came    to    me    in 
inowledgment  of  some  reports  which  I  sent  to  the  Red  Cross 
Hungary.     I  am  sending  it  to  you  thinking  that  perhaps  you 
tuld  print  it  and  that  it  would  serve   as  an  appeal  for  books 
'  papers.     The  spirit  of  the  letter  is  worth  passing  on. 

NELLE  SWARTZ 

Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry, 
Department  of  Labor.  State  of  .Y<u    1  ork 

THE   LETTER  FROM    HUNGARY 

GOT  the  most  interesting  publications  of  your  bureau  which 
ill  constitute  a  valuable  part  of  the  gratuite  library  for  social 
•orkers  which  we  are  on  the  point  to  start  in  the  rooms  and 
nder  the  auspices  of  the  Hungarian  Red  Cross. 
I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  kindness.     I   do  not 
that  anybody  living  in  luckier  countries  could  realize  what 
a  donation  means  for  those  who  through  the  devaluation 
their  currency  have  no  means  left  to  buy  books.     We  live  in 
sort  of  cage,  cut  off  from  even'  progress  taking  place  in  the 
ide    world   but  with   enough    space   left   between  the   iron 
es,  to  see  that  such  progress  is  taking  place.    Of  course  my 
s  and   I   must  try  our  best  to  keep  the  younger  people 
how   up   to  date.     Improvement  was   never   needed  more 
under   the  present  circumstances,   although   it  was  never 
re  difficultly  attainable.    Yet  th?  first  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
ledge  to  the  young  social  workers,  and  this  is  the  purpose 
our  social  library. 

I   tried  to  explain   the  great  importance  of  your   kind   deed, 
easure  on  it  the  depth  of  our  gratitude  and  moreover  excuse 

my  absolutely  unenglish  English.  J.  E.  VAJKAI 

Save  the  Children  Fund,  Budapist,  I'..  Balaton  utca  IO. 


The   Price  of  Bread 

LTo  THE  EDITOR:  A  Paris  dispatch  of  December  15  to  the 
York  Times  states  that  "The  price  of  bread  has  been 
to  i  franc  20  centimes  a  kilogram."  The  franc  on  that 
was  quoted  at  5.29:  the  price  of  bread  in  Paris  had  ad- 
J.  then,  to  somewhat  less  than  three  cents  a  pound.  The 
atch  says:  "The  authorities  sanctioned  the  increase  because 
die  rise  in  the  price  of  flour."  In  America,  authorities  do 
interfere  with  economic  law  in  such  matters,  and  bread 
at  a  price  well  above  three  cents  a  pound.  A  reduction 
or  toward  the  French  price  would  be  in  effect  a  material 
in  wages  and  salaries,  would  go  far  to  remedy  under- 
urishment  and  would  increase  the  American  market  for 

at.  CLARKE  F.  AXSLEY 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine.  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field    work    training    under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in   conjunction   with    the   Social   Service    Department 
of  the  Johns   Hopkins   Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins   University,   Baltimore,  Maryland. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL 

SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 

An  opportunity  for  combining  special  professional  edu- 
cation with  work  in  the  various  fundamental  and  related 
social  sciences  offered  by  the  University. 

1924    SUMMER    SESSION 
First   Term,  June   i6-Julf  23 
Second    Term,    July    n-August    29 

Announcements  will  be  mailed  upon  application  to 
Box  55.  Faculty  Exchange,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


Modern  Social  Work 

Requires  the  Psychiatric  Approach 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

July  7,  1924 — September  I,  1925 

From  September  to  June,  under  the  supervision  of  the  School, 
each  student  gives  her  full  time  to  field  work  in  one  of  the 
following  agencies : 

Boston  Psychopathic,  Boston.  Foxboroogh  and  Manhattan  State 
Hospitals;  Massachusetts  General,  Sloan*,  Allegheny  General 
and  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospitals;  Chfld  Guidance  CKnics  in 
Boston.  Red  Bank,  N.  J..  and  Minneapolis;  Institute  for  Juvenile 
K  *•  *  *  <  *  r  **. .  ^  r  \~f.z~ 

COLLEGE  HALL  14,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Travel 


Service 


Get  your  travel  tips  and 

literature   from    the 

Travel  Service  Department   of   The  Survey 


112  East  19  Street 


New  York 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS— Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  10o  East  2Jnd  street. 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  1 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  Promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)— Headquarters.  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pr'es.;  L.  Bmmett  Holt.  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D.;  1st.  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcorar 
Thorn,  treas. ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity— this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teacht 
other  health  workers:  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield. 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  S3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828.  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  12.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
«12-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  J2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  C  .C.  Carstens. 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren s  agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren s  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
&r©  I  lit  crested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN—  305  W.  »8th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid—  799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J    Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  315  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York  City      A 
ipnnfaL<      lc   move.ment   for   Promoting  citizenship   through   right 
e  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.     H.   S.   Braucher,  secretary. 


AMc  COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

^'CA—  Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 
.   Macfarland,  Rev.   S.  M.   Cavert,  gen'l   sec'ys;   105  E.  22nd 
street.  New  York. 

Commission   on   the  Church   and   Social   Service  —  Rev.   Worth   M 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    F.    Ernest   Johnson,    research,    sec'y; 

H.  Campbell,   research  ass't;    Inez   M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON   INSTITUTE—  Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
ilty  service.     Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,   business 
home-economics,  normal.   Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material   on    Negro   problems.      J.   E.   Gregg,    principal 


Fancher-  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintainJ 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  thei 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  - 
abroad. 

JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     METHODS     OF     PREVENTING     Dl 
LINQUENCY — Graham     Romeyn     Taylor,     executive     director,     I 
East    42d   Street,    New    York.     To    promote    the   adoption    of    soun... 
methods    In    this    field,    with    particular    reference    to    psycluatri 
clinics    visiting   teacher   werk,   and    training   for   these  and   similaii: 
services-    to    conduct    related    studies,    education    anu    publication, 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  fj 
the   Prevention   of   Delinquency. 

NATIONAL     BOARD     OF    THE     YOUNG    WOMENS    CHRISTIAI>| 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.     Robert    E.     Speer,     president;    Miss    Mab« 
CVatty    general  secretary,    600  Lexington  Avenue,   New    lork  C 
This    organization    maintains    a    staff    of    executive    and    travellni 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1.034  local  Y.  w 
C   A  's  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born 
Indian    Colored  and  younger  girls.     It  has  159  American  secretarial 
at   work   in   49  centers   in   the   Orient,   Latin   America   and    Europe 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoj 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agriculture 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $H)0 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  t 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  am 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  call- 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state- wide  service  througl 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dl 
William  H.  Welch,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  B.  Williams,  med.  dlr. 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Been 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  menu 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  eptl 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbot' 
president,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  H.  Farker,  secretary.  25  Eai 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  Is  an  organizatlo 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  tb 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annul 
meeting,  publishes  In  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  mpet 
ing,  and  Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meetln 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  25th  t 
July  2nd,  1924.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  membei 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINC 
NESS — Lewis  H.  Carrls,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathj 
way,  secretary:  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnte 
Information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  B 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movemei 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Con 
mlttee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorl 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  ei 
lightened  standards  for  women  and  minors  In  industry  and  ft 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  I 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries:  "honei 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  i 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  i 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nattoi 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlemei 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N..  dire<; 
tor,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stanc 
ardization  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edit 
cational  service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 315  Koun 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation 
phyfeical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  commltti 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  nation.' 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  ap 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866, 
Incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  N'egroe> 
L,.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec': 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  an 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Xegj 
nodal  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life 


(In  ansii-eriny  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


.TIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION   LEAGUE— Mrs.   Raymond 
Sins,    honorary    president;    lira.    Maud    Swartx.    presidec: 
ith  Ashland   Blvd..   Chicago.  111.     Stand!  for  self-government   in 
work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  tbe  enactment  of 
kcctive   legislation.      Information   given. 

AYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
V— ?:5  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 

S.  Braucher.  secretary-  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 

playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

OPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE— To   secure   rep- 
tentation   for  alJ.     C.   G     Hoag.   sec'y.   1417   Locust    St..   Pblladel- 
Vlembership.   J2.00.   entitles   to  quarterly   P.   H.    Review 

SSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
iditions— John  M  Glenn,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  I>e- 
runents:  Charity  Organization,  Child-K  al  Studies. 

irary.     Recreation.     Remedial     Loans.     Stan.-  eys     and 

hibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
tbe  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
portant  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 
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_=E   INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
uth:    an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black   Beit  of  the 
nth;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
the   Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:   Robert  R.   Motoo.  prin.:   War- 
Logan,   treas.:    A.   L.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y.   Tuskegee.   Ala. 


3RKERS'    EDUCATION    BUREAU    OF   AMERICA — ~r>encer   MU- 
Jr..   sec'y;    4T6   West   i4th    St.     A   clear  -    for   Workers' 

ucation. 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENF 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  ar>d  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOUSES    SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL   TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 

484    Fulton  Street  Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Hudson   and  North   Moore  Streeu 


N«w  York 


Electric  Clock  System* 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQU1ST.  Inc. 

501    Fifth   Avenue  New   York   City 


HOME 
STUDY 


Become  More  Efficient 


thfMgh  coarse*  in  QwmMtry,   History  , 
Mathematics,  Enjliih.  P»ycho)ory« 
Education.    Butine-**  and  35  other  rub-  * 
jects  trhirb  :v.-  l"^:-.-rr:y   JT.V^S   t,    •••.     IfaycMMMBd 


Che  Hmbrrsit?  of  Cfjkaffo 


The  Story  of  Mildred 

(Continued  from  page   541) 

hours — not  in  the  assembly  room.  February  brought  the  de- 
sired promotion  to  ?A.  With  a  record  of  seven  promotions 
during  the  year.  Mildred  is  still  pressing  on. 

Other  Signs  of  Growth 

This  story  would  be  incomplete  if  it  were  to  leave  the 
impression  that  school  progress  alone  had  been  the  goal  and 
gauge  of  the  bureau's  work.  Efforts  to  broaden  the  child's 
interests  and  her  response  have  already  been  dwelt  upon;  her 
recreational  life  has  been  notably  developed  and  her  whole  out- 
look is  far  happier  and  more  normal.  She  has  taken  to  reading 
the  papers,  as  well  as  books  from  the  library,  has  been  making 
new  friends,  has  passed  her  final  scout  tests,  and  is  altogether 
quite  a  socially  active  young  person.  In  her  eagerness  fo: 
summer  work  she  recently  went,  with  two  friends,  to  see  a 
possible  employer.  The  other  girls  were  refused  because  they 
were  small,  but  Mildred — who  has  grown  amazingly  during 
the  past  year — stated  that  she  was  fifteen,  and  had  all  but 
"landed  the  job"  when  she  was  called  upon  to  produce  a  birth 
certificate.  The  incident  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  maturity 
and  self-confidence  which  the  past  eventful  year  has  brought — 
even  though  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  tell  the  truth  have  not  come  with  them. 

During  the  winter  Mr.  Martin's  behavior  seemed  to  have 
been  growing  worse.  His  wife  reported  such  awful  fights  that 
the  neighbors  came  in.  The  constant  trouble  had  a  very  bad 
effect  on  the  children.  Mildred  was  the  only  one  who  could 
call  her  father  "Daddy"  or  speak  to  him  affectionately. 

To  have  lifted  the  worst  burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
mother  and  daughters  by  reclaiming  the  ne'er-do-well  father 
would  have  been  a  triumph  of  social  service.  That  this  was 
not  accomplished  does  not,  however,  diminish  the  success 
achieved  in  transforming  his  little  daughter  from  a  timid,  hope- 
less, despairing  child,  utterly  unequipped  to  deal  with  life,  into 
a  wholesome,  vigorous,  planful  young  person,  working  hard, 
carrying  her  full  share  of  the  family  burdens,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  not-far-distant  time  when  she  can  assume  financial 
responsibility  and  relieve  her  over-weighted  motfber.  This 
story  carries  no  implication  of  any  new  mysterious  force  which 
can  transform  the  hard  conditions  of  life.  It  does  make  clear, 
however,  that  a  technique  is  being  developed  which  by  chang- 
ing fundamental  attitudes,  habits  and  ways  of  dealing  with  life 
experiences,  can  nullify  many  adverse  influences  in  personality 
and  environment.  In  this  instance  latent  powers  were  devel- 
oped, new  courage  was  evoked,  and  a  child  hitherto  unequal 
to  the  struggle  for  existence  was  fitted  to  meet  hard,  unchanged 
conditions.  That  a  profoundly  unhappy  little  girl  was  thus 
transformed  into  a  normally  happy  one  will  seem  to  many 
lovers  of  children  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  entire 
procedure. 

Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  faff  535) 

that  just  quoted  had  a  profound  effect  upon  his  appraisal  of 
-.uch  classics  as  John  Stuart  Mill's  Political  Economy  and 
Malthus  on  Population — an  influence  which  is  manifested  in 
his  essay,  A  New  Statement  of  the  Law  of  Population.  Those 
who  knew  him  and  respected  his  prophetic  insight  will  be 
especially  grateful  to  have  in  permanent  form  his  analysis  of 
the  economic  background  of  the  war  and  die  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  first  appeared  as 
The  Failure  of  Liberal  Idealism  in  The  Freeman  for  July  14 
and  21,  1920.  This  is  a  peculiarly  thought-provoking  essay: 
based  on  Maynard  Keynes'  famous  volume,  of  which  it  is 
trenchantly  critical,  it  contains  in  epitome  his  theory  of  the 
economic  interpretation  of  histi  • 

Professor  Tugwell  has  placed  under  substantial  obligation 
not  only  those  who  came  directly  under  Simon  N.  Patten's  in- 
spiring influence,  but  all  socially  minded  students  of  economic 
theory.  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

(Boot  Rfvifus  continued  on  page  550) 
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New  York  City 
112  East  19th  Street 


WORKERS  WANTED 

Social  Workers  and  Teachers  wanted 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Employers  can 
secure  desirable  candidates  through  us 
(services  free).  Modern  Educational 
Agency,  465  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
Jewish,  man  or  woman  with  institutional 
experience,  capable  of  taking  charge  of  de- 
partmental work  and  directing  the  club  and 
social  activities  for  the  children.  Write 
stating  age,  education  and  experience 
qualifications  to  A.  D.  Faber,  Station  G. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Cottage  Mother  for  Orphan- 
age near  Erie,  Penna.  State  experience, 
age,  training  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Superintendent  B'nai  B'rith  Orphanage, 
Fairview,  Erie  County,  Penna. 

WANTED:  In  Eastern  city,  Jewish  case 
work  supervisor,  capable  of  training  work- 
ers and  able  to  make  effective  community 
contacts.  4694  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Italian  nationality  worker. 
Apply  to  the  Community  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, Community  Welfare  Building,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

WANTED:  In  New  York  City,  Jewish 
Case  Work  Supervisor,  for  a  Family  Wel- 
fare Agency,  possessing  general  executive 
ability;  also  two  experienced  field  workers. 
4715  SURVEY. 

ASSISTANT  to  have  direct  contact  with 
children,  small  Receiving  Home,  Michigan 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

WANTED:  Girls  Club  leader  in  an 
Eastern  Settlement.  Apply  stating  quali- 
fications. 4710  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

COMPETENT  WOMAN,  Jewish  pre- 
ferred, for  health  and  diet  work  with  mal- 
nourished children  in  residence.  Resident 
position  with  responsibility  for  cottage 
management.  Apply  Superintendent,  Jew- 
ish Children's  Society,  Levindale,  Station 
E,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  Miss  Richards' 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS   WANTED 

WANTED:  Trained  Public  Health 
Nurses,  salary  $125.  Give  experience  and 
reference.  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  9 
Market  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Young  woman  with  sense 
for  order,  patience  for  detail,  and  experi- 
ence or  training  in  household  management 
as  housekeeper  in  busy  neighborhood  center 
in  Manhattan.  Cooperative  rather  than  in- 
stitutional. Small  dining  club,  purchases 
for  children's  lunches,  etc.  4722  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago;  Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  college  and 
social  work  training,  15  years'  experience 
as  executives,  familiar  with  organizing, 
publicity,  raising  of  funds,  with  special 
interest  in  community  and  delinquency 
problems  in  all  aspects,  successful  writers 
and  speakers,  wish  to  develop  or  take 
charge  of  work.  4711  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  business  man- 
ager and  housekeeper,  for  small  hotel  or 
large  boarding  house  for  summer  months 
or  longer  if  agreeable,  by  two  capable 
young  women.  Address,  L.  S.  N.,  1007 
Court  Street,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  WOMAN,  Jewish, 
desires  Health  and  nutrition  work  with 
undernourished  children.  4720  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT— college  graduate 
— married — Christian — experienced  in  the 
delinquent  and  dependent  boy  problem — 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
institutional  problems  and  with  the  pro- 
gressive industrial  and  scientific  farm  and 
dairy  activities  connected  with  th"  <sr>m». 
Desirous  of  making  a  change.  4721  SURVEY. 

KINDERGARTNER  would  give  part- 
time  in  Settlement  in  exchange  for  ex- 
penses. Assist  in  kindergarten,  Children's 
Clubs.  4714  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  college  graduate, 
eleven  years'  varied  experience  in  chil- 
dren's aid  work,  city  and  rural,  accustomed 
to  public  speaking,  seeks  responsible  posi- 
tion. 4716  SURVEY. 

SUCCESSFUL  HOUSE  MOTHER  in 
New  York  City  School  desires  similar  po- 
sition in  Country  Boarding  School  for  girls, 
September.  Best  references.  4717  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  AND  WIFE— who  are  at  prese 
connected  in  large  Jewish  institution 
assistant  superintendent  and  matron,  b 
who  are  at  liberty  March  ist,  desire  po: 
tion  as  superintendent  and  matron  wi 
orphan  home,  7  years  with  City  Recre 
tion  Centers  and  2l/i  years  with  ^he  B 
Brother  Movement.  Best  of  refereno 
4708  SURVEY. 

STATISTICAL  EDITOR— College  gra 
uate,  expert  statistician,  exceptional  exf 
rience,  formal  Reports,  marked  executi 
ability;  excellent  references,  prominent  i 
search  organizations,  available.  47 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  Jewish  Orph 
Asylum  is  at  liberty  in  March  for  simil 
position  or  other  executive  position.  C< 
lege  graduate  with  twelve  years'  soci 
work  experience.  4709  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  successful  experience 
various  activities  of  community  prograr 
would  like  position  requiring  executi 
ability  by  April  i.  Educational  bac 
ground  and  professional  training.  Prote 
tant.  Industrial  field  preferred.  46 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  teacher  in  so< 
ology  in  large  high  school  or  college.  Ha- 
A.M.  degree  in  sociology;  five  years'  e 
perience  as  executive  secretary  in  soci 
work,  four  years'  experience  as  high  scho 
teacher.  Prefer  the  Middle  West.  47 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Vacation  position  by  Hou 
Mother  in  Private  School  for  girls.  Cam 
or  will  travel  with  young  people.  Highe 
references.  4718  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE — young  woman  with  co: 
siderable  experience  in  child  care  wish 
superintendency  of  small  Jewish  Orpha: 
age.  References.  4706  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  September  next,  position  1 
Head  of  Dormitory,  Woman's  College,  I 
gentlewoman,  well  qualified  and  recoil- 
mended.  4703  SURVEY. 

PROFESSIONAL  NURSE,  middle-age 
amiable,  adaptable,  active,  well  educate 
good  reader,  wants  chronic  case,  preferab 
young  person.  4719  SURVEY. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertion!,  c»i 

tn  rrrnfiiit  tinrhttna'ii. 

HUMANITY   AND   ITS  PROBLEMS,    racial,  m 
tional     and     personal.     A    magazine    < 
sane   radicalism   and   passionate  human 
tarianism.      Distinctly   a   journal   with 
mission.     Edited      by     Dr.     William 
Robinson.     Published    monthly;    $2.00 
year;  single  copies  25C.     Humanity  Pul 
lishing    Co.,    Station   Jay,    Box    10,    Ne1 
York  City. 

THB  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  show  j 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  takin 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.    Put  it  i  I 
your  library.    $3.00  a  year.     19  W.  Mai 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  yeaij 
published  by  the  National  Committee  fcj 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  A  vena- 1 
New  York. 


(la  aniiverino  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  kelps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 


sungt   fifty  cents   a  line  for  four  inser- 
tions, copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

*  KHUNG    FOR    PROFIT,    by    Alice    Bradley, 
aes    home-study    course,    which    in- 
cludes catering,  tea   room,  cafeteria   and 
lunch    room   management.     "51    Ways   to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
5778    Drexel    Ave.,    Chicago. 

:AL    HEALTH    PRIMER.     At   last    an 
-tandable      textbook      on      Mental 
Hygiene    for    the    layman.     Simple    but 
-!!y    sound.     25   cents.    Orders   for 
class   use.    i?:.   cents  each   in  lots  of  25 
or     more.       Massachusetts     Society     for 
Mental   Hygiene.   5  Joy  Street,  Boston. 

,  us.  EINSTEIN  THEORY.  RELATIVITY  AND 
GRAVITATION  WITH  SOME  OF  THE  MORE 
SIGNIFICANT  IMPLICATIONS.  By  L.  Frank- 
lin Gruber.  The  Lutheran  Literary 
Burlington.  Iowa.  Price  95  cents 

Jin  paper.     $1.35  in  cloth. 


IN  1923.  By  James  G.  McDonald, 
oreign  Policy  Association,  9  East  45th 
treet,  New  York.  X.  Y. 

E  SALVATION  OR  WRECK  OF  EUROPE. 
AMERICA'S  SHARE  THEREIN.  By  Austin 
L  Griffiths,  Judge  Superior  Court,  Seat- 
le.  Washington.  Forty-two  pages.  Send 
tamp  for  copy. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PROPOSED 
IQCAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  WO- 
MAN'S PARTY.  Compiled  by  Florence 
Celley,  National  Consumer's  League,  156 
"ifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price  $200 
hundred. 


UNION.     Complete  free  information 
request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


BULLETIN'  BOARD 
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•ver.    Graduate   School 
n.    Harvard    L'niver- 

ir.    PVFL;:    HEALTH    ASSCTIATIOS:    Cher- 
Februa 


:   Syracuse,  New  York.  Feb- 
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HEM.TH 


NrKSES    Assoc  -nual 

New   O']f=n~.    Feh—ary   J?-29.      Sec- 
.    McDonald.    3028   Toledaur, 
Orleans. 

'TVTVL   H\ 

Vatertmry.     February     29.      Medical     Director. 
G.  Wiedman.  179  Allyn  St..  Hartford. 

'."OIK  : 

3-11.      President.    Mr?.    L 
Bush.    State  Department  of  Child  Welfare. 
•Ootgoxnerr. 


TOUR 


EUROPE  SUMMER  1924 

A  College  Tour  of  Europe.     Superb  routes, 

limited  number,  college  leadership.     Prices 

$745,  $850,  $1,200.    For  details  write 

Educational  Tours 

117    Elm  Street  Oberiin,    Ohio 


Personal    Stationery    $*f 

Your     name     and     address     neatiy 
printed   in  dark  blue  ink  on  excel-         JL 

bond   paper. 

200  Single   Sheets   and  100    Envelopes,   $'.00 

100  Double  Sheets  and  100  Envelopes,  $1.50 

ered     postpaid.       Remit     with     order. 

-:   of  Mississippi  River  and  Canada  add 

•-ostage.     Write  plainly. 

ART     PRESS 
1374   Nostrand  Ave.,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PLASKUL,  the  NEW  FAMILY 
GAME. 

Lots  of  fun  and  instructive.  An  ideal 
Game  for  young  and  old.  Postpaid  Soc. 
PLASKUL  GAME  CO.,  Marietta,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE:  Completely  equipped  Trav- 
eling Dental  Clinic  car  Ford  Chassis — de- 
livery body.  Box  596,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 


RESEARCH:  ^^^^"^S: 

speeches,  dfhatm  Expert,  scholarly  serrice. 
Aciaos  s  RXSXAXCR  BOUAU,  500  Fifth  Arenne, 
Kew  York. 


'  Home- Making  as  a  Profession' 

Is  a  l»*-pp.  flL  handbook — lf»  FREE.  Horn* 
tcinn  com*,  attmc  (or  aaai  wt 


»«.  SckMl  *f  HMM  EMMH.O.  M9  E.  5*tk  St..  CkieM* 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In  oar  ocw  hosne-sttadv  course.  "COOK- 
IXG  FOR  PROFIT/'  Booklet  on  request. 
l  of  H*mt  ECVMWO,  U9  L  Shk  St. 


MSS.    WANTED 

EARX  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ng  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syn- 
dicate, 964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc..  mre 
n-«oted  for  publication.  Submit  Mas.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal.  Mo. 


BETTER  TIMES  with  it.  new 
bi-monthly  section.  "Money  Raising 
and  Administrative  Methods,"  is  the 
only  publication  printing  articles  by 
the  leading  experts  on 

—how  to  raise  money 

—how  to  get  publicity 

—how  to  reduce  office  routine 

—how  to  save  money  in  buying 

—how  to  get  out  printed  matter 

—how  to  keep  committees  working 

—how  to  recruit  and  train  volunteer! 

Subscribers  all  over  the  country,  num- 
bering well  into  the  thousands,  say 
that  a  subscription  to  BETTER 
TIMES  is  just  about  the  best  in- 
vestment a  person  interested  in  char- 
itable and  social  work  can  make. 
Take  their  word  for  it  and  try  it  for 
a  year!  $2  invested  in  a  subscription 
may  help  you  to  raise  or  to  save  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  dollars 
for  your  organization. 

BETTER    TIMES 
102   GoU   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


GORGEOUS  BLOSSOMS 

Roses.  Peonies.  Gladiolus.  Monthly  blooming 
Roses,  3  rear  old.  AH  the  popular  lands — 50c 
each.  12  for  $5.  AH  the  best  Peonies,  3  to  7 
eyes— 3  for  $1,  12  for  $3.  Our  Rainbow  Mut- 
,.f  Glads.  25  lands,  all  bloom  this  year. 
50  for  $1.  100  for  $1.50.  Mixture  of  finest 
Peonies.  30  for  $1.  100  for  $3.  Mamn»th  sized 
bulbs,  an  the  new  sorts.  30  for  $1,  100  for  $3. 
Rare  assortment  of  Dahlia.  10  for  $1.  Finest 
assortment  of  Iris,  10  for  $1.  All 

R,    J.    Gibbins,    Mt.    Holly,    N.    J. 


WASTED—  DECEMBER  isth  SURVEY 
Unexpected  demand  hat  completely 
used  up  9ur  ilendtr  tttck  »f  The 
Survey  f»r  December  15.  Subscriber! 
vsht  do  not  bind  their  issues  may  do  its 
a  good  turn  by  returning  this  number 
for  the  use  •/  libraries  and  others  in 
completing  fles.  Mail  to  The  Survey. 
112  East  19  Street.  Xrv>  Tort  City. 


Order  Your  Giant  Power  Now 

Now  and  then  appears  a  copy  of  a  magazine  of  such  unique  value  that  you  shelve 
it   with   your   books    as    a    permanent    document.     The    Giant    Power    number    of 
The   Survey,  to  be  published   March   i,  will  be  such  an  issue.     Now  is  the  time 
to  order  if  you   are   not  a  subscriber,       SCRVEY    \SxOCI  \TE<    IKC. 
or   for  your   thoughtless   non-subscrib-       112  East  19  Street.  Xe»-  Yori 
ing  friend.     One  copy   50  cents.     Or, 
as  the  first  issue  in  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion   to    The    Survey,    twice-a-month, 
at  $5;  or  to  Survey  Graphic,  monthly. 


I    enclose    $ for    which    please 

enter  a   year's   subscription   to   be  sent  to — 


(In  annseriny  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  Su*vrr.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Where  to  Buy  Survey  Graphic 

The  monthly  issues  of  Survey  Graphic  (con- 
taining exactly  the  same  matter  as  the  Graphic 
issues  of  The  Survey,  published  the  first  of  each 
month)  are  on  sale  at  the  following  bookstores 
and  newsstands: 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Green  Parrot 
56  Maiden  Lane 

Dayton,    Ohio 

The  Pettibone  McLean  Co. 
23    W.   Second  St. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

The  Book  Shelf 

1  1 2  Garfield   PI.   West 

Dublin,    IRELAND 

Eason   &   Son,   Ltd. 
'0  Mid.   Abbey  St. 

Everett,  Wash. 

Mr.   W.   H.   English 
1405    Howitt   Ave. 

Gary,  Ind. 

Tribe  of  "K"  Inc. 
Newspaper   Dept. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Forsyth  6t   Davis 
307  Wall  St. 

La  Crosse,    Wis. 

W.    R.    Borman 
5  I  0  Main  St. 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  Book  Corner 

Mifflin  Arcade 

Milwaukee,   WU. 
!    ]Jf  *?W  %a  Book  Shop 


Muskegon,  Mich. 

Kuizenga    &    Whipple,    Inc 
92   W.   Western  Ave. 

New  York  City 

Leading  newsstands  at  rail- 
way and  ferry  stations 

Association    Press    Book 
Store,   Room    608 
347  Madison  Ave. 

Brentano's 

27th  St.  and   5th  Ave. 

Columbia    University    Press 
Book  Store 
2960  Broadway 

Jimmie  Higgins  Book  Shop 
127   University   Place 

Lord    &    Taylor  Book   Shop 
38th  St.   and   5th  Ave. 

Maisels  Bookstore 
424  Grand  St. 


New   York   City 

New  School   Book  Shop 

465  W.  23d  St. 

Rand  School   Book   Store 
7   East    15th  St. 

The  Sunwise  Turn   Inc. 

5  I  E.  44th  St. 

Wanamaker's 
Astor  Place 

Newport,  R.  I. 

The  William  P.   Clarke  Co. 
264  Thames  St. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Leading  newsstands  at  rail- 
way and  ferry  stations 

Wanamaker's 

13th  and  Market  Sts. 

Ogden,  Utah 

Spargo's  Book  Store 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

The  Hamilton  Book  Co. 
123    S.     Whitfield    St.    E.E. 

Portland,   Oregon 

S.  S.  Rich 

Store    No.     1 

4th  and  Morrison  St. 

Reading,    Pa. 
Leading   newsstands 
Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Isaac  B.  Lazarus 
Powers  Arcade 

19  State  St. 

16  Main  St.,  West 

San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Paul  Elder  &   Co. 
239   Post  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Foster  Book  and  Cigar  Co. 
4  1  0   Washington   Ave. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

The  Book  and  Gift  Shop 
504  Pierce  St. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Cataract    Book    and 
Stationery  Co. 

Waco,    Texas 

Forman  H.  Smith  &  Co. 
410  Austin   St. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Deemer  &  Co. 

6  W.   Market  St. 


THE  RUN  OF  THE  SHELVES 


THE  OLD  AND  THE   NEW  GERMANY,  fcv  John   F.   Coar.      Alf 

A.  Knopf.      288   pp.      Price   $2.50    postpaid   of    The    Sur-.-ey. 

ONE  DANGER  of  giving  such  a  volume  as  this  its  due  praisp 
is  that  in  doing  so  the  reviewer  is  apt  to  put  off  the  very  readers 
he  would  like  to  gain  for  it.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say  tha; 
this  is  just  the  sort  of  book  which  is  needed  today  by  thj) 
thousands  of  Americans  who  would  wish  to  see  redefined  theiii 
own  attitude  and  that  of  their  country  towards  Germany.  1 
is  a  book  full  of  information  that  is  not  available  elsewhere  ii 
so  simple  and  clear  a  form  of  presentation;  for  instance  the 
events  of  the  revolution  have  never  been  more  accurately  re- 
lated in  an  American  publication ;  the  constitution  of  the  Reid 
never  been  more  carefully  and  correctly  analysed;  the  nev 
educational  system  and  economic  order  never  been  describee 
with  more  regard  to  the  essential  changes  in  popular  attitude* 
of  which  they  are  the  expression.  But  of  even  greater  value 
perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  need  for  a  new  orienta- 
tion to  things  German  in  America,  is  the  constant  reference  o: 
the  author  to  American  analogies  in  the  German  phenomem 
which  he  has  to  explain;  he  thus  brings  nearer  to  his  readeri 
comprehension  psychological  facts  that  have  been  obscured  bj 
a  deliberate  miseducation  of  unprecedented  extent.  In  reveal 
ing  prevalent  misunderstandings,  the  author  retains  a  patienci 
and  balanced  judgment  which  often  is  missing  in  similar  efforts 
There  are  many  passages  which  one  is  tempted  to  quote — i 
few  of  them  to  take  issue  with  them — his  collection  of  fact!1 
concerning  the  legend  of  Germany's  prosperity,  his  remarks  ot 
Hugo  Stinnes  and  the  real  part  played  by  him  in  the  economic 
policies  of  his  country,  his  description  of  the  Weimar  constitu- 
tional assembly  and  its  representativeness,  his  illustrations  ol 
the  changed  character  of  German  officialdom  and  of  the  populai- 
attitude  towards  bureaucracy  and  militarism.  But  no  quotatior 
could  do  justice  to  the  discrimination  with  which  the  authw 
has  distinguished  between  the  parallel  development  of  th» 
political,  economic  and  cultural  Germany  or  the  convincing 
sequence  of  argument  with  which  he  brings  home  the  thre« 
essential  points  in  any  program  of  reconstruction. 

B.  L. 

HEALTH  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS,  A  Handbook  for  TeacM 
and  Health  Workers,  by  Theresa  Dansdill.  National  Tuberculosi 
Association.  405  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Stin'cy. 

"HEALTH  EDUCATION  is  an  integral  part  of  all  firsi 
class  public  school  systems  ...  In  a  very  few  years  ever) 
good  school  system  will  include  health  education  ratings  or 
the  same  basis  on  which  they  now  include  mental  examination; 
and  educational  achievement  ratings  in  arithmetic  or  language," 
Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin  told  the  International  Health  Congres« 
at  San  Francisco  last  summer.  Surely  teachers  and  health 
workers  who  are  trying  to  give  health  its  rightful  place  in  the 
program  will  find  a  mine  of  interesting  material  in  Miss  Dans- 
dill's  handbook,  which  gives  a  series  of  outlines  for  the  grades 
followed  by  chapters  illustrating  methods,  such  as  stories  and 
games,  and  chapters  outlining  special  subjects — cleanliness,; 
clothing,  teeth,  nutrition,  and  the  like.  While  the  subject 
matter  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  Modern  Health: 
Crusade,  the  really  remarkable  collection  of  stories,  jingles  and 
other  teaching  material  emphasizing  health  could  be  used 
equally  well  by  teachers  or  classes  interested  in  working  outt 
their  own  scheme.  M.  R. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS,  by  I.   S.   Falk.      W} 

B.  Sounders   Co.      258  pp.      Price   $2.50   postpaid  of   The   Surrey. 

TO  A  PERSONAL  knowledge  of  individual  social  problems, 
those  interested  in  social  work  should  add  a  broad  view  of  life; 
and  health  movements  from  a  community  and  national  stand* 
point,  which  they  can  now  do  readily  with  the  help  of  vital 
statistics.  Professor  Falk,  of  the  public  health  faculty  at  Yale.1 
has  here  provided  something  more  than  an  elementary  treatise 
on  this  most  useful  branch  of  statistical  science.  By  assembling, 
for  a  quick  and  yet  comprehensive  study,  the  results  yielded  by 
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«  application  of  statistical  methods  to  life,  health  and  mortality 
ata  in  the  United  States,  he  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
ew  in  a  measured  way  the  remarkable  health  progress  of  the 
resent  generation  in  this  country,  while  at  the  same  time 
ractically  illustrating  how  similar  investigations  should  be  con- 
ucted  in  any  community.  No  special  training  in  statistics  on 
,e  part  of  the  reader  is  necessary  to  absorb  the  full  lesson 
F  the  book,  which  can  be  read  carefully  in  a  few  hours.  It 
:th  such  subjects  as  these:  vital  statistics — what  they 
re;  the  census  and  the  composition  of  the  population;  births 
ttd  birth-rates;  infant  mortality;  morbidity — sickness  in  the 
immunity,  the  incidence  of  physical  defects;  mortality — th? 
auses  of  death :  and  a  chapter  on  interpretation  of  statistics, 
rrors  and  fallacies.  Many  excellent  graphs  and  charts  explain 
le  text  clearly  and  contribute  additional  facts  that  can  be 
aken  in  at  a  glance.  There  is  an  admirable  bibliography  and  a 
ist  of  general  references  for  any  student  desiring  to  do  advance 
eading,  or  to  secure  further  facts  and  topics  of  interest 

G.  J.  DROLET 

INTRODUCTION      TO      MEDICAL      BIOMETRY     AND     STATIS- 
TICS,   by   Raymond    Peart.      H'm.    B.    Sannders   Co.      379   pp.      Prict 

$5.00  •'    The   Sur 

Y  executive  health  officer,  or  scientist  engaged  in  the  study 
f  biology,  who  wishes  to  substitute,  for  "personal  experience" 
r  ''estimates,"  accurate,  unprejudiced,  convincing  mea?ure- 
icnts  of  findings  or  results  achieved,  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
time  he  may  give  to  studying  the  principles  and  the  methods 
ribed  in  Professor  Pearl's  book,  which  is  probably  one  of 
best  presentations  of  the  scientific  methods  evolved  by  what 
t  be  termed  the  English  school  of  statistics.  Though 
irimarily  addressed  to  medical  men.  it  is  in  itself  a  treatise 
m  the  general  principles  underlying  the  somewhat  new  science 
>f  statistics,  which  in  this  case  is  higher  mathematics  applied 
o  the  measurement  of  biological  or  life  processes.  Dr.  Biggs 
•mphasized  in  his  last  years  that  the  day  of  considering  only 
rude  death-rates  in  appraising  health  progress  of  communities 
ras  passing,  and  that  in  the  future  only  specific  and  standard- 
death-rates  would  be  utilis-ed  for  measurements  and  com- 
»ansons.  Professor  Pearl  discusses  helpfully  the  proper  use 
nd  computation  of  these  corrected  rates.  American  readers 
specially  will  find  most  valuable  the  detailed  table  of  the 
.pecific  death-rates  for  each  of  the  189  causes  of  death,  listed 
n  the  international  classification,  given  for  both  males  and 
emales  at  each  five-year  period  of  life  for  the  entire  United 
Itates  registration  area  in  1910.  The  figures  and  rates  given 
minutely  will  become  yardsticks  against  which  progress  of 
mes  must  be  measured.  No  social  worker  or  health 
officer  should  be  without  knowledge  of  this  particular  data. 

tG.  J.  DROJET 
THE   BIRTH   AND  GROWTH   OF  RELIGION,   fry  George  F.  Moore. 
,-.c  Scribiers  Sons.      178  ff>.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Sxney. 
HIS  VOLUME  by  the  professor  of  the  history  of  religion 
Harvard  contains  the   Morse  lectures  delivered   in   1922   at 
m  Theological  Seminary.     It  is  intended  to  be  an  account 
Te  origin  and  development  of  religion   easily  comprehended 
"he  average  reader.     In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  today 
in    the   why   and   how   of  ^religion   it   should   find  a   very    ready 
audience.     The  author  finds  that  the  universal  motive  of  re- 
n   consists   in   the   impulse   to   self-preservation    and    in   the 
•her  impulse  to  self-realization.     For  back  of  all  our  struggle 
and  endeavor  is  the  desire  for  "Life,  more  life,  a  fuller,  richer, 
more    satisfying    life."    and    this   aspiration    cannot   be    satisfied 
|  alone    with    goods    and    things.     There    is,    there    must  be,    a 
[.place  for  God.  W.  E.  BROOKS 

MIND    AND    HEREDITY,    by    Venom    L.    Kellogg.     Princeton    L'ni- 
'•ess.     108  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of   The  S*r-  • 

THIS  delightful  little  volume  Professor  Kellogg  discusst* 
the  subject  of  mind  "from  the  special  angles  of  approach  open 
:ne  general  biologist  and  to  the  biologist  especially  interested 
~uman  life."    It  ranges  from  the  instinct  minds  of  the  ''soli- 
tary" wasps — evidently  his   friends — over   the  higher   forms   of 
wind,  with  due  consideration  of  honey-bees,  silk  worm   moths, 
J  hunted  rabbits,  inherited  minds,  intelligence  tests  in  school  and 
*  army,    education,    racial   traits    and    immigration.      An   inviting 
example  of  small-book  making.  A.  K. 
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'•THE  UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOOK" 

by  Prof.  Joseph  K.  Hart,  e  Jit  or  of 
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ment, is  a  stimulating,  provocative 
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An  Aunt  and  Her  Nephew 


When  your  nephew — or  your  niece — does  something  to 
make  you  tremendously  proud  of  him,  doesn't  it  give  you 
a  "warm,  choking  feeling?" 

That  is  how  Mrs.  Dobson  (that  is  not  her  real  name)  felt 
about  her  fourteen-year  old  nephew. 

Mrs.  Dobson  tells  about  it  in  the  following  letter  to  The 
Survey.  After  you  have  read  it,  turn  to  the  opposite  page 
find  read  the  letter  she  wrote  to  her  nephew. 


DEAR  SURVEY: 

If  you  have  time  to  listen  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  a  story,  the  meaning  of  which 
will  please  you. 

I  have  a  lovely  sister  with  a  fine  husband 
and  four  sons  ranging  from  6  to  14  years 
in  age,  at  least  they  were  when  this  story 
starts ;  now  they  are  all  a  year  older,  and  I 
have  worried  over  these  boys  because  there 
is  never  a  word  spoken,  in  that  otherwise 
perfect  family,  about  any  social  point  of 
view,  nor  does  any  reading  matter  come  in 
the  house  to  back  one, — and  alas  the  Survey 
did  not  interest  the  grown  ups,  so  I  decided 
to  tackle  the  boys  direct. 

I  wrote  to  the  14  year  old  the  enclosed 
letter  and  started  the  subscription  and  took 
my  hands  off.  As  I  live  in  a  different  city 
I  could  not  watch  developments,  but  when 
the  Russian  number  (I  sent  him  only  the 
Graphic)  came  out,  his  mother  happened 
to  mention  that  Alfred  had  come  to  her 


quite  excited  and  advised  her  to  read  an 
article  entitled  "Labor's  Task  Where 
Labor  Rules,"  because  it  was  so  interesting. 

I  was  not  on  the  job  and  forgot  when 
the  subscription  expired  last  April,  and  I 
imagine  the  summer  vacation  compensated 
for  its  loss,  and  this  fall  Alfred  was  sent 
away  to  boarding  school.  He  left  with  his 
mother  a  few  dollars  for  safe  keeping,  but 
in  a  few  weeks  she  got  a  letter  from  him. 
enclosing  a  Survey  subscription  blank  and 
asking  her  please  to  take  his  money  and 
send  it  to  continue  his  subscription  so  it 
could  be  sent  to  him  at  school.  It  took 
it  all ! 

Now  I  don't  expect  you  to  get  the  warm 
choking  feeling  over  it  that  I  did  because 
he  is  not  your  nephew,  but  if  you  don't  feel 
it  a  big  tribute  to  the  Survey  I  will  be  very 
much  disappointed. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

CHARLOTTE  DOBSON 


NO  W—read  Mrs.  Dobson 's  letter  to  her  nephew, 

on  the  opposite  page 


(Advertisement) 


[Before   reading   this  page,   read~\ 
Mrs.    Dobton'i     letter     to     The 
Survey    on    the    offoiite    page.} 
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The  Letter  She  Wrote  to  Her  Nephew 


DEA*  ALFRED: 

You  will  be  surprised  in  a  week  or  so  to  get  a  magazine 
which  is  not  written  for  boys  but  for  grown  up  men  and 
women,  and  it  is  about  the  things  which  are  happening  in 
the  big  world  in  which  you  live,  particularly  in  this  country, 
but  also  in  other  countries. 

I  want  to  try  and  make  you  understand  why  I  am  sending 
it  to  you — and  I  think  I  can  do  it  by  asking  you  to  remember 
this.  You  are  a  boy  growing  up  in  a  Home,  this  home  is  part 
of  a  City,  and  this  city  is  part  of  a  State,  and  this  state  is 
part  of  a  Country  and  this  country  is  part  of  the  fforld. 
And  between  the  Home.  City.  State,  Country  and  World 
there  should  and  do  exist  the  closest  relationships,  whether 
people  believe  it  or  not.  because  in  all  of  them  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  boys  live,  and  grow  to  be  men. 

And  the  more  they  all  succeed  in  understanding  each  other, 
and  helping  each  other,  the  better  homes  and  countries  we 
have.  For  if  you  follow  in  your  mind  what  I  asked  you  to 
remember,  you  can  easily  understand  that  a  country  is  made 
up  of  all  the  people  in  all  their  homes  and  so  it  is  the  kind 
of  country  that  they  are  people.  Now  understanding  other 
people  that  are  different  from  you. — act  differently  and  think 
differently, —  is  about  the  biggest  man's  job  there  is — and  to 
understand,  you  have  first  to  know  the  truth  about  them. 

Now  the  world  is  big  and  so  we  cannot  go  all  over  find- 
ing out  for  ourselves  the  truth  about  things,  so  we  have  often 
to  take  the  word  of  other  people  either  spoken  or  printed, 
and  usually  printed  in  papers  or  books. 

But  before  you  take  another  person's  word  you  must  be 
very  sure  of  two  things — ist  that  he  can  get  the  truth,  2nd 
that  he  will  tell  it  to  you. 

We  depend  upon  the  newspapers  a  great  deal  for  news 
and  rightly  so,  but  we  can  not  depend  on  all  newspapers 
all  the  time  for  the  Truth — (And  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't 
take  space  to  explain  just  now  why  that  is.  but  it  is  so). 

You  get  the  news  from  them  and  much  of  it  is  quite  true, 
but  you  can't  be  sure  which  is,  because  while  some  news- 


papers will  not  print  what  they  know  to  be  a  lie,  they  may, 
for  various  reasons,  leave  out  what  they  know  to.  be  the 
truth  and  so  people  get  a  false  impressio'n. 

For  instance — Suppose  you  and  your  mother  were  raking 
a  walk  and  a  boy  grabbed  her  pocket  book  and  you  grabbed 
him  to  get  it,  and  he  knocked  you  down  and  you  jumped  up 
and  got  in  an  awful  fight  and  then  a  policeman  took  you 
both  to  police  court  to  explain. 

You  know  how  you'd  feel!  Well  suppose  next  day  the 
paper  said  "Alfred  Dobson,  Jr.  attacked  a  boy  and  took  a 
pocket  book  from  him  and  was  arrested  and  taken  to  jail" 
it  would  be  a  partial  truth  as  bad  as  any  lie  and  people 
who  read  it  and  did  not  know  you  would  have  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  you. 

I  hope  that  will  help  you  to  understand  how  wise  it  is  to 
learn  the  whole  truth  before  forming  an  opinion.  For  learn- 
ing the  truth  is  really  the  whole  of  education  and  will  go  on 
all  your  life,  for  school  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  Education. 

Now  this  magazine  I  am  going  to  send  you  every  month 
for  a  year  will  tell  the  truth  about  a  good  many  things  that 
happen  in  this  man's  world  in  which  your  boy's  home  is  a 
part. 

You  may  not  be  much  interested  at  first,  but  I  would  like 
it  very  much  if  you  would  read  at  least  one  article  each 
month  and  try  to  understand  it  and  get  something  out  of  it, 
for  if  you  do  you  will  be  learning  to  be  a  thinking  man  as 
some  of  your  forebears  were,  and  you  will  be  learning  to  be 
a  man,  intelligent  in  the  ways  of  this  present  world  around 
you,  about  which  you  cannot  know  too  much  and  in  which 
you  will  all  too  soon  have  to  take  your  part 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  Charles  hear  this  letter 
and  if  he  feels  interested  share  in  the  magazine  too. 

The  first  I  think  will  be  about  Coal,  about  which  vou  may- 
hear  older  people  talking  a  great  deal. 

With  very  much  love. 

Your  devoted 

AUST  CHARLOTTE. 


Alfred   is    14  years  old.     He    is   not   an    abnormal   boy.     He   plays    football   and 
takes  an  active  part  in  his  school  affairs.     He  is  not  unlike  boys  and  girls  you  know. 

Will  you  give  some  boy  or  girl  the  start  that  Alfred's  aunt  gave  him  ? 
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The  JOURNAL  of  SOCIAL  FORCES 

A  Medium  of  Social  Study  and  Interpretation 

PUBLISHED    BI-MONTHLY    AT    THE   UNIVERSITY   OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 


CHAPEL  HILL 


In: 


THE  JANUARY  NUMBER,  besides  a  baker's  dozen  other  contributions: 

.      The  Classification  of  Societal  Facts Franklin  H.  Giddings 

History  and  Social  Intelligence Harry  Elmer  Barnes 

Walter  Hines  Page,  A  Southern  Nationalist R.  D.  W.  Connor 

The  Dynamics  of  Population:  A  Criticism  of  Malthus Howard  B.  Woolston 

Community    Disorganization    Jesse  F.  Steiner 

Barriers  to  Common  Action Phillips  Bradley 

Group  Organization ;  Trade  Unionism Willard  E.  Atkins 

Defensive   Harmony    C.  Walker  Hayes 

The   Place   of   Sociology   in   the   Curriculum   of   the    Modern  School  of 

Commerce Arthur  J.  Todd 

The  Educational  Policy  of  a  Labor  College Walton   H.  Hamilton 

The  Corporation  School  Luther  S.  Cressman 

Religious  Certitude  in  an  Age  of  Science Charles  Allen  Dinsmore 

The  Race  Problem  in  Cross  Section :  The  Negro  in  1923 Monroe  N.  Work 

Rural  Standards  of  Living  in  the  South Roland  M.  Harper 

Community  Forces:  A  Study  of  Non-Partisan  Elections R.   D.   McKenzie 

The  Peasant  Woman  of  Denmark  and  Germany E.  C.  Branson 

Scientific  Book  Review  Department  in  charge  of  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  and  Frank  H. 
Hankins:  Special:  Population  Problems. 

Editorial  notes  by  Howard  W.  Odum  on  "Dependable  Theory  and  Social  Change." 

In: 

THE  MARCH  JOURNAL,  similar  notable  articles  with  two  unusual  discus- 
sions on  the  Industrial  Mill  Village. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  FORCES  is  coming  to  be  considered  more  and 
more  indispensable  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  social  and  economic  problems,  and 
in  social  work. 

Its  price,  $2.50  for  a  year's  subscription,  is  adapted  to  practical  use. 


Journal  of  Social  Forces.  .  .  .   $2.50  1     $6.50 
The  Survey — Twice  a  month  $5.00  j   for  both 
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Compare  these  huge 
turbines  with  the  tiny 
lamp  used  by  surgeons 
to  examine  the  inside 
of  an  ear,  and  you  will 
realize  the  variety  of 
G-E  products.  Between 
these  extremes  are 
lamps,  motors,  genera- 
tors, switch-boards  and 
other  equipment — all 
tools  by  which  elec- 
tricity works  for  you. 


The  biggest  machines  built  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  are  steam 
turbine  generators  of  80,000  horse 
power,  used  in  great  power  houses. 

One  of  these  giants  could  generate 
enough  current  to  run  all  the  street 
cars  in  twelve  cities  as  large  as  Wil- 
mington or  Spokane.  Ten  could  light 
a  street  as  bright  as  Broadway  run- 
ning around  the  world. 
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Vlexico— A  Promise 


The  Editors  of  The  Survey 
announce  for  May 

trial  number  of  Survey  Graphic  on  our  neighbor*  to 
south  of  us;  presenting  materials  gathered  by  Frank 
nenbaum,  u-ho  made  a  special  trip  to  Mexico  to  execute 
commission  for  Survey  Associates.  This  number  ti'ill 
ain  a  series  of  articles  largely  written  -by  Mexicans  them- 
's and  voicing  the  nener  aspirations  of  the  Mexican 
le.  It  li'tll  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  fun- 
ental  significance  of  the  Mexican  struggle  of  u-hich  this 
ter's  rebellion  of  military  leaders  is  but  the  latest  chapter, 
graphic  features  li'ill  be  draii'n  from  the  most  distinctive 
of  the  \eii-  Hemisphere. 

AMONG  THE  CONTRIBUTORS 

RAL   PLLTARCO    ELIAS   CALLES,    presidential   can- 
te  and  next  to  Obregon,  the  sturdiest  figure  in  contem- 
ry    Mexico — The    Meaning    of   a    Hundred    Years    of 
Ixtion   in   Mexico 

LTOX  BEAL<.  author  of  Mexico — an  Interpretation, 
;  keenest  foreign  student  of  Mexican  problems  writing 
-The  Obregon  Regime 

CARILLO,  the    recently    murdered    governor    of 
and   the  most   beloved   and   picturesque  figure   in 
America — The  .Yru    Yucatan 
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The  Gist  of  It 

THIS   sheaf   of   articles,   unexampled   in    range   and   con- 
tents,   represents    a    year's    scouting   on    the    borderland 
between  experience  and  prophecy-.     At  the  outset  we  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  public  officials,  engineers, 
social    workers,    journalists,    bankers,    manufacturers,    em- 
ployers,   labor    leaders,    educators,    air-men,    lawyers,    coii- 
serTatioiiists   an:   c.iher>  collaborating. 

"V^ESIERDAY  national  forester;  today  chief  executive 
I  of  a  commonwealth  called  in  to  settle  the  anthracite 
strike,  Governor  Pinchot  sets  the  keynote  for  our  Special 
Number  i  p.  ft>i  .  He  tells  us  what  is  meant  by  Giant 
Power.  Back  of  what  he  says  lies  the  story  of  a  conser- 
vationist's quest  in  the  hills  where  trees  grow  and  waters 
slide  ami  carbon  lies  in  deep  seams  for  the  energy  needed 
by  an  industrial  civilization. 

HOW  lor  better  or  worse  Giant  Power  concerns  every  so- 
cial movement  of  our  generation,  is  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Bruere.  associate  editor  and  director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial   Research,    who    conceived    this    Number    and    or- 
ganized our  joint  work    (p.  5:- 

WHILE  the  sources  of  giant  power  are.  simply  enough, 
coal  and  falling  water,  their  use  is  caught  up  in  an 
intricate  meshwork  of  law,  regulation  and  precedent.  Who 
is  to  control?  How  (thanks  to  the  conservationists)  we 
started  with  a  clean  slate,  in  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act,  and  what  snags  are  still  in  the  way.  is  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Wells,  the  former  chief  law  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Re- 
clamation Service,  now  deputy  attorney  general  of  Penn- 
sylvania i  p.  f'o  .  The  governor  of  the  state  which  has 
the  largest  supply  of  coal  (Mr.  Pinchot,  p.  561!  stands  for 
state  action  articulated  with  this  federal  system:  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  which  has  the  lareest  single  supply  of 


water  power  (Mr.  Smith,  p.  574)  stands  for  retaining  in 
the  hands  of  a  state  authority  the  primary  control  ot  its  ' 
natural  resources.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  our  rank- 
ing engineer,  interprets  with  an  engineer  s  vision  the  possi- 
bilities of  interstate  action  as  developed  by  the  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  which  he  was  chairman  (p.  57- 

BACK  of  this  question  of  jurisdiction  is  the  larger  one 
of  possession.  Mr.  Smith  (p.  574)  stands  for  public 
ownership.  Mr.  Cabot  (p.  581),  investment  banker  and 
public  utility  operator,  speaks  for  the  expansion  of  private 
develonment,  already  under  way,  and  for  a  simplified  reg- 
ulation to  forefend  against  the  abuses  and  weakness  in  the 
relations  between  the  railroads  and  conflicting  govern- 
mental bodies.  In  contrast  Sir  Adam  Beck  (p.  584)  speaks 
for  public  development,  now  in  full  swing  in  Ontario, 
where  300  municipalities  cooperate  through  a  provincial 
commission  in  generating  and  distributing  electric  current. 

THIS  number  more  than  forecasts  the  changes  that  are 
upon  us:  it  describes  them,  for  in  the  coal-less  regions 
of  California  and  Ontario  we  have  evidence  of  what 
hydro-development  is  going  to  mean  to  farm,  village  and 
city.  Witness  Mrs.  Bruere's  racy  narrative  of  what 
housewives  and  farmers  have  to  say  (p.  591).  The  in- 
terest of  the  small  consumer  and  the  outlying  countryside 
are  especially  reckoned  with  by  the  Dir-ctor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Giant  Power  Survey,  which  is  not  only  the  first 
comprehensive  inventory  of  the  fuel  and  power  resource* 
of  a  state,  but  has  thrown  its  emphasis  on  social  considera- 
tions (p.  601).  Mr.  Cooke  was  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  of  Philadelphia  under  Blankenburg. 
Mr.  Butler  tells  of  the  interconnecting  systems  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  exceed  anything  in  the  eastern  stales. 
in  length,  capacity-  and  service  to  town  and  country  (p. 
605).  He  was  power  administrator  of  California  during 
the  war  and.  as  consulting  engineer,  has  been  identified 
with  large-scale  private  projects.  The  crystallization  of 
power  systems  in  the  South  is  described  by  the  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic  Sarve\ 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  (p.  611). 

HE  engineers  heard,  we  turn  to  other  spokesmen  who 
A  are  roused  to  the  tremendous  social  bearings  of  the  im- 
pending technical  revolution — to  the  attorney  for  the  Muni- 
cipal League  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Jackson  (p.  613)  with  his 
rousing  plea  to  the  people  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  to  safeguard  their  heritage, — to  the  forester,  now  en- 
listed in  a  regional  project  for  planning  the  re-develop- 
ment of  the  Appalachian  mountain  territory.  Mr.  MacKaye. 
earlier  a  specialist  in  colonization  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (p.  618)  ;  to  the  former  Conservation  Com- 
missioner of  New  York,  George  D.  Pratt  (p.  620)  who 
reveals  the  urgent  relation  between  the  promise  held  out 
by  water  power  and  our  spendthrift  waste  of  timber  lands : 
—to  the  educator.  Professor  Hart  (p.  62;!.  associate  editor 
of  tie  Survey,  who  relates  the  new  revolution  to  the 
springs  of  a  people's  culture  and  comprehends  the  whole 
struggle  of  civilization  in  his  searching  analvs's; — to  the 
industrial  executive,  (p.  635)  Mr.  Swope.  president  «f  the 
General  Electric  Company,  who  evaluates  the  contribution 
of  the  engineer  when  he  turns  from  mechanical  discoveries 
to  social  invention ;— «o  the  labor  leader  (p.  633)  Mr 
Gompers.  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  who  appraises  the 
stake  of  the  workers  in  an  epoch  of  change;— to  the  in- 
ventor, (p.  637)  Mr.  Ford  who  would  apply  business  o-gan- 
ization  to  a  watershed,  interlocking  farm  and  factory  work. 

INTO  this  new  drama  of  Giant  Power  enter  a  new  cast 
1   of  characters— the  men  who  harness  electrons  and  drive 
lem    along  wires.     These   Mr.    Hine    (p.    595)    shows    us 
rom  corporation  president  to  the  lineman  who  climbs  the 
roles.     Into  this  drama  comes  also  new  scenery— the  world 
om   the   air.     The    scene   painters   are   the   aerial    photo- 
graphers  who  show   us  up — from   above,    (p.   615!;   whose 
of  stream  and  forest,  farm  land   and  town  look  like 
so   mucH    parch    work— like   the   blocks   of    experience    and 
prophecy  which,  if  you  will,  make  up  this  special  number; 
with  the  crooked  tracings  of  old  private  property  lines  and 
publ;c  rights  of  way,  shot  across  as  the  crow  flies  with  the, 
protected  swift  thoroughfares  of  energy. 
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Pandora's  Box 

By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

Drawings  by  HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON 


£~^f^f£  arc  on  tnc  threshold  of  a  technical  revolution. 
I  I  ^^  Through  high  voltage  transmission  lines,  the 
'  I  mechanical  engineers  are  harnessing  the  rivers 

m  coal   seams  to  electrical  generators 

\^l^r       having  the  capacity  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of   horses.      They   are  gathering   the   stored 
y  of   the  sun   into    reservoirs  of   power  that  compare 
the  isolated  steam  engine  as  a  mobilized  nation  com- 
with  the  minute  man.     The  forces  for  good  and  evil 
in  Giant  Power  surpass  those  ushered  in  when  Watt's 
harnessed   coal   to   the   looms  of    England, 
that  has  faced  the  evils  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
:e-blackened  slums — the  plagues  of  infant  mortality 
tuberculosis    in    crowded     tenements,     of    brutalizing 
in    sweatshop,   mine   and   isolated    farm — ha^   not 
what  the  world  might  have  been  if  the  social  sciences 
.-n  up  and  kept  pace  with  the  mechanical  sciences, 
the  start  there  had 


industrial  hygienist  and  labor  organizer,  of  the  human 
engineer  by  whatever  name  he  is  called,  is  the  conservation 
and  enrichment  of  life.  From  the  early  day  of  ruthless 
exploitation  in  mine,  mill  and  factory,  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer has  waged  his  "war  against  nature''  as  the  military 
commander  wages  battle;  he  has  discounted  any  immediate 
sacrifice  of  life  to  attain  his  technical  objective,  assuming 
that  from  his  master,-  of  the  earth's  physical  resources  the 
greatest  good  would  ultimately  flow  to  the  greatest  number. 
The  history  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  culminating  in  the 
World  War.  is  in  one  of  its  main  strands  the  history  of  rhis 
"practical"  point  of  view,  slowly  modified  by  the  piece- 
meal establishment  of  social  standards. 
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TTOW  the  steam  engine  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
A  •••  earth,  buih  gargantuan  factories,  established  in- 


distinctive    achievement   of    the    human    engineers 
L  has  been   their  gradual  establishment  of   standards  by 
which  the  essential  human  worth  of  inventions  and  discoveries. 

and  of  their  industrial  and 
political  administration, may 
be  tested.  These  standards 
rest  upon  the  assumption 

tematianal  highways,  forged  the  framework  of  a  world- 
wide economic  organization  is  a  story  as  familiar  to 
our  generation  as  the  story  of  Prometheus,  the  Fire- 
bringer,  was  to  the  Qreeks.  Equally  familiar  is  the 
story  of  the  evils  that  followed  in  its  train  like  the 
plagues  from  Pandora's  box.  Pandora  was  Prometheus' 
innocent  Eve.  She,  like  our  Eighteenth  century  ancestors, 
loosed  sorrow  into  the  world  because  she  did  not  know 
what  her  box  contained.  We  have  their  experience  to 
guide  us.  Have  we  the  wisdom  so  to  use  it  that  the 
new  and  greater  technical  revolution  now  upon  us  shall 
serve  human  wellbeing,  shall  overcome  rather  than 
intensify  the  evils  of  the  old  ? 


that  the  measure  of  a  suc- 
cessful civilization  is  not 
primarily  accumulated  ma- 
terial wealth,  but  human 
wellbeing ;  that  in  bringing 
the  individual  to  fulfillment 
and  shaping  individual  lives 
into  fruitful  and  harmoni- 
our  relationships,  men  share 
in  the  infinite  creative  pro- 
cess. Whether  the  new 
technical  revolution,  herald- 
ed by  Giant  Power,  shall 
proceed  without  the  evil 
concomitants  of  its  pre- 
decessor depends  very  large- 
ly upon  the  resoluteness  of 
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the  social  professions  in  \vinning  ac- 
ceptance for  these  standards  of  health, 
education  and  spiritual  freedom  as 
basic;  their  capacity  to  achieve  a  work- 
ing alliance  with  the  mechanical  en- 
gineers such  as  proved  so  effective  in 
the  relatively  small  matter  of  the 
long  day  in  steel. 

The  problem  bristles  with  difficult- 
ies, not  only  because  of  the  almost 
irresistible  domination  of  industrial 
developments  by  our  headlong  ac- 
quisitive instinct,  but  also  because,  be- 
ing of  recent  origin  and  correspond- 
ingly timid,  the  human  engineers  have 
worked  out  no  large  plans  for  the 
distribution  of  population  and  the 
spiritual  enrichment  of  community 
life  comparable  to  those  which  the 


PANDORA'S  BOX 

the  sub-title,  The  Coal  Strike—  W* 
Lies  Back  of  It?  instead  of,  let  us  sa 
Tlie  Coal  Industry — Its  Servu  e 
American  Life.  The  recurrence! 
strikes  in  the  coal  fields,  coal  shol 
ages,  the  sky-rocketing  price  of  o.o( 
estic  fuel,  the  demoralizing  effect.] 
instability  in  the  coal  industry  upj 
manufacture,  transportation,  and  01 
entire  domestic  economy,  have  maj 
coal  strikes  matters  of  peculiar  publ 
anxiety.  It  is  characteristic  of  m 
emotional  habit  of  approaching  sw 
problems  that  public  opinion  as  J 
pressed  in  the  press  and  legislatr 
assemblies  should  generally  cry  I 
against  the  wicked  greed-  of  the  cct 
Competitors  in  waste  "barons,"  the  impudent  arrogance 


the  unionized  miners,  or  in  obeisM 
mechanical    engineers   have    developed    for    the    production      to    impartial    fair-mindedness,    against    both.       The    fact 


•  and  distribution  of  mechanical  energy.  They  have  been 
content  to  be  camp  followers  rather  than  patriots  in  their 
own  right,  Red  Cross  workers  to  the  captains  of  industry 
rather  than  co-equals  in  community  building. 

Through  the  development  of  the  electrical  industry,  the 
mechanical  engineers  are  reconstructing  the  material  foun- 
dations of  America;  the  human  engineers  are  hardly  aware 
that  a  new  technical  revolution  is  on. 

And  the  few  that  are  rest  under  the  romantic  illusion  that 
large  scale  electrical  development  means  only  the  harnessing 
of  our  streams;  they  have  yet  to  realize  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  industrial  America,  giant  electrical  power  must  be 
coal  power.  Even  the  recent  U.  S.  Coal  Commission  failed 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  most  of  the  fuel  and  power 
questions  presented  to  it  depend  for  their  answer  upon  the 
more  economical  utilization  of  coal  and  the  conversion  of 
its  latent  energy  into  electricity  at  or  near  the  mines.  More- 
over, as  with  workmen's  compensation  and  public  health, 
the  control  of  Giant  Power,  which  is  essentially  monopol- 
istic in  character,  involves  questions  of  public  policy  in 
reference  to  business  enterprise  that  are  charged  with  highly 
explosive  prejudices.  The  feeling  of  theological  fundamen- 
talists and  modernists  is  brotherliness  itself  compared  with 
the  feeling  which  advocates  of  private  and  public  develop- 
ment of  the  electrical  utilities  entertain  toward  one  another. 
Standing  as  he  does  on  neutral  ground  with  respect  to  these 
political  issues,  the  human  engineer  is  in  a  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous position  to  demand  all  the  facts  and  to  appraise 
them  dispassionately  in  the  light  of  established  standards 
of  civilized  life.  But  facts  without  concrete  plans  and  the 
capacity  to  use  them  are  dust  in  the  wind.  Social  engineers 
face  the  new  technical  revolution  almost  as  naively  as  the 
philanthropists  of  the  Eighteenth  century  faced  the  old. 

AS  April  approaches,  we  again  face  the  possibility,  not 
yet  altogether  warded  off,  of  a  nationwide  bituminous 
coal  strike.  The  economic  and  social  implications  of  Giant 
Power  are  only  the  latest  phase  of  the  cumulative  problems 
arising  out  of  the  large  scale  utilization  of  coal.  This  Giant 
Power  Number  of  Survey  Graphic  becomes  then  a  logica: 
sequel  to  the  Coal  Number  published  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
strike  of  April,  1922.  It  was  a  conscious  reflection  of  the 
current  public  interest  in  coal  that  gave  to  the  Coal  Number 


that  few  groups  of  business  men  have  rendered  a  rm 
fundamental  public  service  under  more  difficult  com 
tions  than  the  reviled  coal  operators;  and  there  is  m 
consensus  of  judgment  among  students  of  labor  tb 
the  miners'  union  has  contributed  in  exceptional  wayjl 
industrial  peace  and  the  health  of  our  social  fabric.  AMI 
other  things,  the  miners  have  maintained  through  their  timi 
what  is  probably  our  greatest  single  school  of  Amerid 
ization  and  self-government.  That  the  coal  operators! 
miners  should  be  primarily  interested  in  profits  and  waj. 
does  not  differentiate  them  from  business  men  and  w|J 
earners  in  general.  It  is  our  peculiar  dependence  upon  tl 
coal  industry  that  makes  our  condemnation  of  its  she 
comings  abnormally  harsh. 

To  as  great  an  extent  as  the  public  they  serve,  the  II 
within  the  industry,  owners  and  employes  alike,  suffer  fnj 
the  persistence  of  an  outworn  technical  equipment  and  i 
general  American  habit  of  planless  and  wasteful  exploitatf 
of   our  uniquely  abundant   natural   resources.      Largelyi! 
cause  we  possess  the  richest  coal  fields — seventy  per  cen|| 
all  workable  coal  lies  in  the  United  States — we  have  b  I 
up  the   highest  economic  standard   of   living   in    the   woij 
The  unrest  in  the  coal  industry  is  part  and  parcel  ofjl 
general  social  unrest  and  due  in  the  main  to  the  same  ca  | 
We   have   not  only  established   a   relatively   high   econo 
standard,    but    we    have    also    acquired    in    the    process' 
invigorating  habit  of  demanding  a  steady  and  limitless 
vancement  of   that  standard. 

"My  God,"  cried  an  alarmed  operator  to  the  mil! 
spokesman  in  a  wage  negotiation,  "what  is  your  limit?" 

"Our  limit  ?"  the  miner  volleyed,  "Your  limit — no  lim 

Having  spent  our  inheritance  like  prodigals,  we  are  i 
ing  it  increasingly  difficult  to  satisfy  this  robust  dem:' 
In  Giant  Power  and  the  new  technical  equipment  whicl 
development  exacts,  the  mechanical  engineers  are  offe 
us  a  possible  release  from  our  predicament. 

'  I  'HE  coal  industry  is  not  only  basic  to  all  machine 
J|_  dustry,  but  it  is  also  socially  typical  of  what  Pal 
Geddes  describes  as  our  passing  paleotechnic  age.  1 
preeminently  the  industry  of  contrasts,  of  concurrent  we* 
poverty  and  waste.  The  traditional  technique  of  mining 
put  at  least  one  ton  of  coal  beyond  recovery  for  every 
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ight  to  the  surface.  \Vhile  high  grade  coal  was  abundant 
easily  accessible,  this  fifty  per  cent  waste,  like  the  waste 
ur  forests,  was  not  felt.  It  was  the  coal  that  got  to 

and  boilers  that  counted. 

nation's    capacity   for   commodity   production    rises   in 
oximately  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  mechanical  energy 
rd  at  the  disposal  of  its  individual  workmen.    The  rapid 
•ase  of   coal    production"   during   the   last   century   gave 
rican    industry   foremost   rank  in   production   per  man. 
same    rule   holds    for   wages.    Mechanical   horsepower 
workman  in  England  is  about  half  that  in  the  United 
and  British  wages  are  about  half  of  American  wages ; 
apan   both   horsepower   per  man   and  wages  are   about 
lurth  of  those   in  the   United   States, 
disproportionate    increase    in    the   cost    of    mechanical 
would  rapidly  impair  America's  differential  advantage 
put  the  economic  brakes  on  the  advancing  standard  of 
g.     At  this  point,  waste  whether  in  the  production  of 
materials  or  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  begins  to 
t,  not  theoretically  only,  but  actually  and  immediately. 
I  point  both  our  mining   industry  and   also  our   steam 
oads   and    all    industries    which   derive 
mechanical  energy  from  the  burning 
BW  coal  have  reached.     It  is  commonly 
that  the  disease  of  the  coal  industry 
^-development — too  many  mines,  too 
miners,   with  consequent  irregularity 
jarkets,  speculative  prices,  and  excessive 
•mittency  of  employment.    It  would  be 
r  to  say  that  the  disease  of  the  coal  in- 
ly, whose  contagion  all  other  industries 
y  catch,  is  under-utilization  of  the 
of  coal  and  the  gross  waste  of  its 
ity   values — the  tar   and  ammonia, 
of  thousands  of  useful  things,  and 
t  oils  which  go  up  in  smoke  to  the 
value    of    billions    of    dollars, 
waste  is  due  to  our  outworn  machine 
•nt,  as  inadequate  to  the  aspirations 
temporary    life    as    the    mill    wheel 
stage  coach  were  to  the  Nineteenth 
.     L  ntil  coal  is  converted  into  elec- 
at  or   near   the  mines,    and    its  by- 
5   salvaged,    strikes,    coal    shortages. 
e   markets,    high    prices    and    inter- 
:  lovment  will  continue  as  "nor- 
characteristio-   of    the    industry. 


T      '  ~)   concrete  examples   may    lift    the 
Jiveil    from    these    technical    mysteries, 
iuce  some  five  hundred  million  tons 
ninous  coal  annually  in  addition  to 
millions  tons  of  anthracite  that  get 
:iarket.     More  than  one-third  of  all 
^^Bght  the  railroads  carry  is  coal  and 
itfoad   engines   burn    about    one-thiid   of 
ual  production — a  considerable  per- 
of  it  while  they  are  idling  in  round- 
jr   on   sidings   waiting   to  get   into 
3bn.      The    foremost    of    our    electrical 
Ulorities   who   has   made   his   knowledge 
(•able  to  lavmen   is   Frank   G.   Baum.* 


On  the  basis  of  a  thoroughgoing  statistical  analysis,  he 
finds  that  the  cost  of  railroad  steam  power  is  approximately 
O.I  cent  per  ton  mile,  of  electrical  power  0.05  cent.  "If  all 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  were  electrified  and  coal 
used  to  provide  the  electrical  power,  there  would  be  a  saving 
per  year  of  approximately  85,000,000  tons,  or  50  per  cent  of 
the.  170,000,000  tons  used  by  the  railways."  He  finds  that 
about  70,000  miles,  or  approximately  30  per  cent  of  our  total 
railway  mileage,  have  sufficient  traffic  density  to  warrant 
immediate  electrification.  He  finds  that  complete  railroad 
electrification  under  a  giant  power  system  would  produce  an 
annual  saving  in  coal  and  the  costs  incidental  to  its  firing 
of  $800,000,000. 

MANY  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  commodity 
values  wasted  in  the  smoke  given  off  in  the  ordinary 
firing  of  raw  coal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  wrought 
by  coal  smudge.  Gilbert  and  Pogue,  in  their  study  of  Amer- 
ica's Power  Resources  made  originally  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  figured  these  losses  on  the  basis  of  normal  values 
in  1915  at  $1,000,000,000,  having  regard  to  our  entire 
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annual  production  of  500,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
to  which  they  added  another  $1,000,000,000  chargeable  to 
needless  transportation  and  mining.  Many  experts  have 
decried  these  estimates  as  extravagant.  Coal  was  too  cheap, 
they  said,  to  warrant  the  installation  of  the  costly  ovens 
required  to  extract  the  by-products  from  coal.  Besides,  they 
protested,  there  would  be  no  market  for  them  if  they  were 
salvaged.  There  was  the  old  terrible  fear  of  over-produc- 
tion; as  if,  given  an  intelligent  system  of  distribution  and 
consumption,  the  world  could  not  use  all  the  energy  and  other 
commodity  values  the  world  could  produce. 

Today,  the  number  of  coal  by-product  ovens   is  rapidly 
increasing,  but  with   few  exceptions  they  are  still  divorced 
from   the  steam  boilers   under  which   most  of  our   coal   is 
burned.     In  the  whole  state  of  Pennsylvania,  our  greatest 
coal  producing  and  consuming  state,  the  director  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Giant  Power  Survey  assures 
us   that   not  one   by-product   oven   is 
operated    as    an    integral    part    of    a 
power   plant.     Coal   is   "too   cheap." 
But  already  the  experience  of  the  by- 
product industry  proves  that  the  es- 
timates of   Gilbert   and    Pogue  were 
conservative. 


THE  general  bearing  of  such 
colossal  wastes  on  wage  disputes 
in  the  coal  fields,  on  industrial  un- 
rest everywhere,  and  on  our  national 
standard  of  living  is  obvious.  Their 
immediate  bearing  upon  Giant  Power 
is  that  it  is  only  through  the  full 
development  of  the  coal  by-product 

industry  as  an  ally  of  electrification  that  electricity  from  coal 
can  be  supplied  as  cheaply  as  hydro-electricity  at  favorable 
locations  like  Niagara  Falls.  The  fact  that  throughout  the 
major  industrial  and  agricultural  sections  of  the  United 
States,  Giant  Power  must  primarily  be  coal-derived  power 
cannot  be  overstressed. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  colonial  days,  when  power  meant  prin- 
cipally the  power  of  streams  flowing  over  water  wheels, 
that  our  one  federal  power  statute  should  be  the  Water 


in  advance   what 
is  in  Pandora's  box,  shall  we 
let    the  lid   be    lifted — laissez-faire, 
let  her  rip— or  shall  we,  by  taking 
counsel  together,   seek   to   win   the 
nascent  blessings  of  the  new  tech- 
nical revolution  without  turning  loose 
its  potential  plagues? 


United  States,  as  calculated  by  the  Geological  Survey,  w 
developed,  the  resultant  energy  would  be  only  a  fraction] 
the  energy  we  already  derive  from  coaL  The  late  Chaz 
P.  Steinmetz,  in  his  article  published  in  the  Coal  nunl 
of  Survey  Graphic,  showed  that  "if  every  raindrop  \vh 
falls  anywhere  in  the  United  States  were  collected  ana 
the  power  which  it  could  give  on  its  travel  down  to  theB 
were  converted  into  mechanical  energy,  it  would  amount 
"just  about  the  total  which  we  get  out  of  our  present  I 
sumption  of  coal  for  all  purposes."  Of  the  undevelof 
water  power  in  the  United  States,  more  than  one-half  • 
the  four  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Monti 
a  trifle  more  than  one  per  cent  is  in  Pennsylvania;  less  I 
one  per  cent  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  combl 
The  total  energy  which  now  runs  to  waste  in  our  ud 
nessed  streams,  highly  important  as  it  is,  is  yet  less  byj 
than  the  waste  incident  to  our  bu 
ing  of  raw  coal  under  steam  boilt 
Unless  and  until  some  hithe 
undiscovered  source  of  mecharti 
energy  is  found,  or  until  means. 
devised  for  the  large  scale  storage 
direct  solar  energy,  the  progress  of 
new  technical  revolution  will  contj 
to  depend  upon  the  conversion  j 
electricity  of  the  solar  'energy  $• 
in  coal. 


THE  immediate  objective  of  Gi  i 
Power  is  the  conversion  of  all  i 
primary  energy  resources  into  efll 
city  and   their   pooling   into    regie 
systems    which    will     then    be  • 

grated  into  a  nation  wide  federation  of  systems.     Then 
abundant  evidence   that  our  commercially   available   ene 
resources — the  mechanical  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  j 
dividual  workman — are  in  process  of   incalculable  increj 
Large  power  plants  already  get  from  two  to  three  times) 
much  effective  mechanical   energy  out  of  a  ton  of   coal 
small  plants ;  a  mercury  engine  has  been  invented  that  f 
mises  to  double  this  efficiency.     There  is   unfortunately 
parallel  evidence  of  increased  social  planning  and  foresi] 
The  general  tendency  today  is  toward  a  socially  blind  int 


Power  Act.     Navigable  streams   and   the  energy   they   are 

capable  of  generating  traditionally  belong  to  the   category     sification  of  the  crowding,  speeding-up,  and  intergroupJ 
of  public   utilities;   the   coal  mines   though    they   are   more      tion  which  characterized  the  steam  revolution.     At  one 
important  to  transportation  than   streams  and  though  they      tne  first  great  electricity  generating  plants  built  at  the  at 
are  in  our  day  the  primary  sources  of  mechanical   energy     mouth  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  one  may  see  power  ha 
remain  by  historical  accident  outside  of  this  category.     This      and  machinery  embodying  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
is  one  reason  why  the  public  imagina- 
tion has  been  so  greatly  intrigued  by 
the    romantic    possibilities    of    White 
Coal.     The  first  of  the  modern  elec- 
trical generators   were,   indeed,  built 
at    Niagara    and    on    the    precipitous 
mountain      streams     of      California. 
When  there  is  a  firm  year-round  flow 
of  a  large  volume  of  water  such  as 
Niagara's,  hydro-electricity  has  great 


economic  advantages.  Great  streams 
will  continue  to  flow  while  rains  fall, 
and  once  they  are  harnessed  they  work 
automatically.  But  if  all  the  me- 
chanically available  water  power  in  the 


Giant  Power  must  primarily  be  coal- 
derived  power 


gineering  technique  side  by  side  v 
a  mining  village  whose  most  cow 
uous    architectural    features    arc 
mine-guard  with  revolver  at  his 
and  a  high  picket  fence,  picket  plfc 
flush  with  picket,  designed  to  insu. 
the  company  men  from  the  influt' 
of  the  miners'  union.     The  home 
this  camp  are  hundreds  of  years' 
moved    from    that    possible    home1 
convenience,      comfort      and     be» 
which  shines  so  alluringly   fromi 
electrical  advertisements.     The  n 
nificent  stream  of  power  which 
from  this     (Continued  on  page  6 


Giant  Power 

By  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


S  in  the  story  books  of  our  childhood  a  giant — 
Giant  Power  this  time — is  about  to  do  won- 
drous things  for  the  human  race.     From  the 
power    field    perhaps   more    than    from    any 
other    quarter   we   can   expect    in    the    near 
ruturc  the  most  substantial  aid  in  raising  the 
uidard  of  living,  in  eliminating  the  physical  drudgery  of 
e,  and  in  winning  the  age-long  struggle  against  poverty. 
For   weeks  and  months   after  our  entry   into  the  Great 
rar  the  effectiveness  which   we  ultimately  developed  was 
Id    in    check    by    what   someone    has   called    the   distance 
sease — the  battle-front  was  three  thousand  miles  away  in- 
ad  of  at  the  far  end  of  a  telephone  wire.     Principally 
cause  our  utilities — even  the  largest  and  most  far  reaching 
them — have  grown  up  out  of  small  and  isolated  begin- 
fcgs  we  have   been   slow  to   recognize   that  distance  is  a 
Ipidly    disappearing   factor   in   public   utility   development. 
i  high  tension  transmission  of  electric  current  distance  is 
I  unimportant  and  state  lines  as  meaningless  as  in  the  pump- 
|g  of  oil  from  the  Oklahoma  fields  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
iant  power  now  seeks  a  new  form  of  cooperation  among 
esc  vast  enterprises  in  which  the  distance  factor  will  be 
corded  only    the    importance    which    modern    science    and 
gineering  gives  it. 

Giant  Power  is  a  term  coined  to  suggest  the  realization  of 
r-reaching  social  objectives  through  a  vaulting  engineering 
zhnique.  We  conceive  Giant  Power  as  a  social  force  un- 
ackling  our  people  for  the  Great  Adventure.  Giant  Power 
also  the  equivalent  of  the  sum  total  of  controlled  and 
tcrconnected  mechanical  energy  within  an  area  the  limits 
which  are  fixed — not  arbitrarily  as  by  state  lines  or  bv 
e  historical  development  of  some  public  or  private  enter- 
•but  by  technical  considerations.  In  a  way  we  have 
ways  had  such  pools  of  power — every  independent  power 
ant  with  its  distribution  wires  constituted  such  a  system. 
lit  now  that  the  distance  factor  is  all  but  removed,  these 
terconnected  areas  spread  out  wondrously — their  radial 
wer  lines  extending  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction 
Mn  common  generating  centers. 

Giant    Power   means   giving   to   even-   producer   of   cur- 
nt    an    opportunity    to    add    to    a    common    stock    and 
every  user  an   opportunity   to   draw   therefrom.     Giant 
means  the  practice  on  the  broadest  possible  scale  of 
possible  economy,  such  as  the  pooling  of  standby  facili- 
and  the  elimination  of  every  waste,   such  as  that  due 
a  low  power  factor.     But  Giant  Power  also  means  the 
tion  of  the  public  to  the  point  where  it  can  intelligently 
id  fully  cooperate   with   public   and   private  enterprise  in 
tese   objectives.      \Ve   approach    the   time   when    the   load 
ctor  of  a  community  may  be  made  to  mean  more  than 
e  interest  rate  or  the  cost  of  living  index. 
The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  at  the  session  held  during 
e  Spring  of  1923  made  an  appropriation  at  my  recommenda- 


tion for  a  Giant  Power  Survey  which  in  the  words  of  the 
Act  is  to  study 

the  water  and  fuel  resources  available  for  Pennsylvania  and 
.  .  .  the  most  practicable  means  for  their  full  utilization  for 
power  development  and  other  related  uses;  to  recommend  such 
policy  with  respect  to  the  generation  and  distribution  of  electric 
energy  as  will  secure  for  the  industries,  railroads,  farms  and 
homes  of  the  Commonwealth  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of 
electric  current  for  industrial,  transportation,  agricultural  and 
domestic  use;  the  practicability  of  the  establishment  of  giant 
power  plants  for  the  generation  of  electricity  by  fuel  power 
near  coal  mines;  the  saving  and  the  utilization  of  the  by-products 
of  coal ;  the  transmission  and  distribution  of  electric  energy 
throughout  the  Commonwealth;  the  electrification  of  railroads; 
the  generation  of  electrical  energy  by  water-power;  and  the 
coordination  of  water  power  and  fuel  power  development  with 
the  regulation  of  rivers  by  storage  for  water  supply,  trans- 
portation, public  health,  recreation  and  other  beneficial  uses. 

Further  on  in  the  Act  the  Giant  Power  Survey  Board 
which  is  to  direct  the  work  is  charged — 

to  keep  in  view  the  mutual  interest  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
other  States  and  to  outline  plans  for  the  interchange  of  elec- 
trical energy  with  all  other  states  within  the  practicable  trans- 
mission distance. 

As  Pennsylvania  with  her  huge  fuel  resources  and  in- 
tensive industrial  development  appears  to  be  the  heart  of 
the  Giant  Power  System — at  least  for  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  country — it  is  well  to  have  her  attitude  to- 
ward sister  and  neighbor  states  thus  clearly  stated. 

In  planning  our  Giant  Power  Survey — an  "outline  survey" 
the  Legislature  wisely  called  it — we  are  utilizing  a  method 
which,  curious  enough,  appears  to  be  almost  unique  in  such 
inquiries,  i.  e.  n-t  are  studying  the  social  needs  first.  When 
we  consulted  the  lawyers,  they  said,  "Find  out  what  you  want 
to  do  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  do  it  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania."  A  little  later  the  engineers — not 
to  be  outdone — responded,  "You  tell  us  what  you  want  to 
accomplish  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  do  it." 

PERHAPS  another  point  of  departure  from  the  usual  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  our  first  concern  will  be  with  the 
small  user — particularly  with  the  farmer.  No  system  of 
electrical  development  would  be  technically  sound  if  not 
built  on  estimates  of  the  industrial  power  load.  Just  so,  no 
system  can  be  considered  socially  sound  which  ignores  the 
more  or  less  immediate  requirements  of  upwards  of  900,000 
farm  population,  a  million  or  more  rural  population  not 
living  on  farms,  and  perhaps  as  many  urban  and  semi-urban 
householders — now  without  current. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  and  untoward  effects  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  with  its  mechanical  power  was  the 
massing  of  population  in  urban  centers.  If,  under  the  Giant 
Power  dispensation,  mechanical  energy  can  not  only  be  made 
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cheap  but  distributed  broadly,  authorities  agree  in  predict- 
ing a  spreading  out  of  population — a  veritable  "back  to  the 
land"  movement.  Only  at  a  fe\v  points  in  the  United  States 
has  a  sustained  effort  been  made  to  develop  a  rural  load. 
Even  so  these  efforts  have  been  in  the  more  densely  populated 
country  districts  or  in  territory  contiguous  to  urban  or  semi- 
urban  centers  of  population  and  therefore  easily  reached. 

Just  how  far  we  can  go  in  carrying  power  to  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  known  until  the  survey  is  com- 
pleted. We  have  roughly  200,000  farms  and  100,000  miles 
of  road.  Hence,  over  the  whole  State  our  farms  are  one- 
half  mile  apart.  In  many  of  the  counties  the  average  dis- 
tance between  farms  will  be  much  less.  In  Ontario,  where 
the  Government  owns  the  power  system,  they  estimate  the  cost 
of  constructing  overhead  rural  lines  at  $1,200  a  mile.  Recently 
they  have  discovered  that  they  can  lay  cable  underground  in 
rural  districts  at  about  $800  the  mile.  Interest  and  amorti- 
zation charges  on  such  an  investment  will  evidently  not  act 
as  a  bar  especially  where  farms  average  three  or  more  to 
the  mile.  Experience  in  Ontario  indicates  that  farms  sup- 
plied with  current  sell  for  $1,000  more  than  those  without. 

France  has  recently  created  a  fund  of  60  million  francs 
to  be  used  in  aiding  groups  of  farmers  to  pay  for  rural 
lines.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Government  meets  half 
the  expense  of  such  construction.  In  Ontario  under  recent 
legislation  the  Government  pays  one-half  the  "prime  cost" 
which  is  interpreted  to  mean  one-half  the  cost  of  lines  along 
public  highways  or  about  one-third  the  whole  cost  of  making 
rural  connections.  I  cite  these  two  cases  to  show  that  in  other 
countries  it  has  been  considered  so  important  to  put  power 
on  the  farms  as  to  warrant  government  subventions. 

In  much  the  same  way,  cheap  and  plentiful  power  is  al- 
most sure  to  effect  a  wider  distribution  of  our  industrial 
effort.  One  of  the  impressive  points  about  the  "Hydro" 
system  in  Ontario  is  the  fact  that  all  the  small  towns  from 
Niagara  to  Windsor  (250  miles  away)  have  access  to  power 
on  relatively  equal  terms.  Here  industrial  development  is 
widely  diffused  and  even  small  towns — towns  "where  the 
community  mind  has  a  fair  chance  to  grow  up  and  function" 
— are  on  somewhat  the  same  footing  as  the  larger  centers. 

Giant  Power  looks  forward  to  making  current  at  the 
places  and  under  the  conditions  where  it  can  be  made  cheap- 
est and  then  transporting  it,  if  need  be,  great  distances  to 
points  of  use.  Competent  authorities  say  that  this  is  now 
fully  feasible.  There  was  a  time  when  the  cost  of  making 
"juice"  (the  vernacular  for  electric  current)  at  the  mine 
mouth  was  without  special  interest  for  the  Bucks  County 
farmer  or  even  for  householders  in  our  larger  cities.  In 
each  instance  the  controlling  factor  was  the  cost  of  making 
the  current  quite  near  home.  Now  however,  every  Penn- 
sylvanian  is  interested  in  knowing  the  cost  of  producing 
power  at  the  point  where  it  can  be  produced  at  the  lowest 
cost.  This  is  because  current  made  at  any  point  within  the 
Commonwealth  can  now  be  transmitted  to  any  other  point 
with  a  loss  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  the  rate  charged. 

Not  one  pound  of  the  400  odd  millions  of  tons  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  used  in  Pennsylvania  each  year  for  making  power, 
is  processed  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  for  the 
recovery  of  those  constituent  elements  which  add  nothing 
to  its  thermal  effectiveness.  In  any  school  book  on  chemistry 
will  be  found  a  long  list  of  desirable  commodities  which  can 
be  manufactured  from  these  by-products:  tar  for  roadbuild- 
ing,  ammonia  for  fertilizers,  delicate  perfumes,  and  a  wide 
range  of  medicines.  To  the  by-product  industry  is  given  the 


largest  share  of  credit  for  the  industrial  success  of  Geinmii 
before  the  Great  War.  Perhaps  if  we  can  learn  how  so  t« 
combine  our  Giant  Power  stations  with  by-products  recoveil 
plants  as  to  stop  this  waste  we  can  effect  an  economy  whicl 
will  more  than  offset  the  few  mills  difference  between  tht 
cost  of  current  developed  from  the  best  water  power  :md  that 
generated  from  modern  steam  or  carbo-electric  steam  plants. 

But  under  this  new  power  dispensation  there  v. 
effected  numerous  changes,  the  gains  from  which  largely 
elude  the  dollars  and  cents  method  of  measurement,  suchB 
the  elimination  of  the  smoke  nuisance  from  our  cities.  Again, 
our  next  peak  of  prosperity  will  see  railroad  facilities  ^t:  .r'net 
to  the  breaking  point.  There  is  no  quicker  or  piubablj 
cheaper  way  of  increasing  present  steam  rail  facilities  thB 
through  electrification,  thus  not  only  adding  to  the  mobility 
of  equipment  but  making  unnecessary  the  hauling  of  IOOB 
motive  fuel.  Cheap  and  widdy  distributed  power  would 
mean  the  removal  of  the  coal  load  from  the  railroads,  thii 
making  room  for  larger  quantities  of  graded  commodities, 

RIGHT  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  thi 
improvements  in  living  conditions  in  the  coal  minint 
regions  which  may  conceivably  be  effected  by  Giant  Power 
Through  the  building  at  the  mines  of  Giant  Power  plant 
supplying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  the  fuel  d§ 
mand  will  be  stabilized,  with  all  that  means  as  affecting  boll 
miners'  wages  and  income.  In  operations  of  this  magnitud< 
there  is  every  incentive  for  the  utilization  of  machinery  an 
the  elimination  of  back-breaking  effort.  With  the  probahj 
reductions  in  price  of  electric  current  which  Giant  Powl 
implies,  it  will  be  used  in  the  homes  of  the  miners  as  neve 
before,  first  for  light  and  then  for  washing,  cooking,  etc.B 

Giant  Power  developments  can  best  be  considered  entifl 
apart  from  the  broader  question  of  public  as  contrasted  VM 
private  ownership  and  operation.  We  have  in  Pennsylv^M 
outstanding  examples  of  effective  public  operation  of  utilities! 
But  for  the  most  part  our  public  utilities  have  resulted  froli 
private  initiative.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  < 
utilities.  It  may  not  prove  a  difficult  task  to  coordinate  thojj 
private  enterprises  under  common  policies.  Their  owneft' 
will  doubtless  welcome  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  thai 
far-reaching  social  ends  are  as  readily  obtainable  under  rll 
ulated  private  enterprise  as  under  direct  public  ownership 
and  control.  At  any  rate  it  is  usually  good  judgment* 
build  on  what  is  until  we  discover  a  better  way. 

Some  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  State  governmen' 
is  required  in  any  event.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  thtl 
questions  involved  in  any  broad  consideration  of  Gian 
Power  developments  are  inextricably  interwoven  with  tb< 
theory  of  regulation  of  public  utilities  under  which  we  nm 
operate.  Further,  where  any  matter  arises  which  is  likeh 
to  effect  vitally  two  such  outstanding  industries  as  coal  am- 
transportation,  it  is  only  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Statii; 
to  keep  itself  advised.  Again,  more  and  more  society  acting 
through  the  State  must  take  cognizance  of  waste,  which?] 
both  as  an  element  of  present  day  cost  and  in  its  influence; 
on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  has  long  since  be< 
come  a  matter  of  deep  public  concern. 

Altogether,  then,  Giant  Power  presents  the  prospect  o  I 
a  thrilling  episode  in  nation  building.  It  would  appear  tt 
be  an  altogether  hopeful  task  in  social  engineering  to  show 
how  recent  discoveries  of  science  and  developments  in  till 
art  of  power  production  may  be  applied  so  as  to  effect  aa( 
measurably  for  good  the  lives  of  all  the  people. 


The  Coal  By-Product  Oven 

Drawings  by  JOSEPH  STELLA 

THE  coal  by-product  oven  is  the  major  ally  of  the  turbo-generator  and  high  voltage 
transmission  in  creating  the  Giant  Power  system.     The  by-product  ovens  save  the 
ammonia,  tar  and  light  oils  that  are  wasted  in  smoke  when  raw  coal  is  burned  under  the 
boilers  of  locomotives,  stationary  steam  engines  and  domestic  furnaces.  This  waste  today 
is  conservatively  estimated  at  one  billion  dollars  annually.  Bv  the  integration  of  the  by- 
product oven  with  the  electric  power  plants  engineers  believe  that  the  cost  of  carbo- 
electricitv  to  the  consumer  can  be  economically  reduced  to  the  level  of  hydro-electricity 
at  favorable  locations  like  Niagara. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  STORAGE  PILES 


THE  CRUSHER  AND  MIXER  BUILDING 


THE  TRAVELING  PUSHER,  WHICH  LIFTS  THE 
DOORS  PROM  THE  OVEN,  PUSHES  OUT  THE  HOT 
COKE,  AND  LEVELS  THE  NEW  CHARGE  OF  COAL 


THE  QUENCHER,  TO  WHICH  THE  GLOWING 
COKE  IS  CONVEYED  IN  STEEL  CARS  FOR  THE 
WATER  DOUCHE  THAT  ENDS  COMBUSTION 


THE  BY-PRODUCT  STORAGE  TANKS  THAT  RECEIVE  THE 
DISTILLED    AMMONIA    AND    TAR    FROM    THE    OVENS 
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DUAL  dominated  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine,  its  application 
to  manufacturing  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
and  to  transportation,  especially  by  land,  in 
the  Nineteenth,  shifted  the  economic  base  of 
society  and  profoundly  changed  human  rela- 
nships.    It  increased  a  thousand  fold  the  productive  po\ver 
the  manufacturing  workman  and  at  the  same  time  broad- 
:d  the  market  for  the  products  of  any  mill  until  the  in- 
Sitants  of  the  whole  globe  were  potential  buyers.    Both  fac- 
•s  united   to  compel  centralization   of   manufactures   and 
nsportation   in  a  few  directing  hands.     The  hand-power 
rkman  could  no  more  compete  with  the  factory  engine  than 
horse  could  with  the  locomotive.     By  the  same  law,  the 
all  factory  engine  could  not  produce  goods  as  cheaply  as 
)ig  engine,   nor  could   the  local   railroad  carry   them   as 
:aply  as  the  trunk  line.     So  the  mills  grew  ever  bigger, 
king  into  the  tenements  of  the  great  new  mill  towns  the 
rkers  of  the  villages;    and  the  railroad  systems  grew  ever 
ger,  carrying  to  the  remotest  hamlets  a  flood  of  manu- 
tured  goods  in  any  desired  quantity,  of  standard  quality 
substantially  uniform  prices,  and  building  up  great  cities 
centralized    distributing   points. 

The  economists  of  the  Manchester  School  looked  upon 
s  newly  created  world  and  found  that  it  was  good.  Never 
history  had  there  been  poured  out  upon  mankind  such  a 
od  of  things.  Never  were  bellies  so  daintily  fed,  nor 
:ks  so  sumptuously  clothed,  nor  bodies  so  comfortably 
used  and  tended  in  the  world  before.  Do  not  hand  labor- 
now  have  luxuries  lately  beyond  the  reach  of  princes? 
not  the  whole  earth  ransacked  to  bring  them  daily  the 
lits  of  the  tropics,  the  silks  of  the  Orient  and  other  wealth 
lumerable  ?  Was  ever  happiness  in  such  danger  of  capture 
its  eager  pursuers?  Surely  not,  if  men  can  live  by  bread, 
its  likes,  alone. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  another  side  to  the  picture.  The 
ults  to  date  of  the  application  of  mechanical  power  on  a 
•at  scale  to  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  that  is, 
the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  do 
t  augur  well  for  the  distant  future  of  mankind,  nor  even 

the  near  future  as  to  certain 
w  materials.  Consider  for  a 
loment  the  mine,  the  forest 
nd  the  farm.  Mineral  re- 
mrces  are  being  used  at  a  rate 
eyond  all  experience  and  con- 
nually  increasing  in  intensity, 
"hey  are  all  limited  in  quantity 
nd  therefore  exhaustible.  Ex- 
austion  is  only  a  question  of 
ime.  As  to  some  of  them  the 
ime  limit  is  too  remote  to 
rouse  present  interest.  As  to 
thers  it  is  almost  at  hand. 
The  woods  go  down  like 
before  the  donkey  engine, 


giant  saw  mill.  These  exploit  the  forest  like  a  mine,  have 
their  little  day  and  vanish,  leaving  a  desert  behind  them, 
incapable  of  producing  another  timber  crop  in  any  reasonable 
time.  There  are  83,000,000  such  acres  in  the  United  States 
today  and  a  timber  famine  is  not  far  before  us.  It  is  clear 
that  this  kind  of  forest  exploitation  must  and  will  be 
stopped.  We  shall  turn  our  timber  mines  into  timber  farms. 
But  how  about  the  farms  themselves,  the  basic  industry, 
the  final  source  of  food  and  clothing?  The  age  of  steam 
left  the  farmer's  productive  power  comparatively  untouched. 
It  has,  to  be  sure,  been  absolutely  increased  by  horse-driven 
machinery,  but  the  increase  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  workman  in  manufacture  or  trans- 
portation. On  the  side  of  distribution,  too,  the  farmer  has 
been  thrust  aside,  left  in  comparative  isolation,  in  large  part 
excluded  from  the  comforts  and  luxuries  brought  to  city  folk 
by  steam.  This  handicap  is  now  beginning  to  be  lessened 
by  the  gasoline  engine,  the  tractor  and  the  automobile;  that 
is  to  say,  by  efficient  fuel  power  applicable  to  agricultural 
production  and  transportation  in  small  units. 


I 


he    logging    railroad    and    the 


F  we  examine  the  matter  critically  it  is  clear  that  the  cen- 
tralization of  manufacturing  has  not  been  due  to  the 
steam  engine  itself,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the 
steam  engine  could  be  transmitted  to  the  workman's  machine 
only  by  shafting,  belt  or  other  mechanical  connection.  This 
compelled  the  placing  of  the  machine  near  the  steam  engine, 
which  in  this  respect  differed  not  at  all  from  the  water 
wheel.  Indeed,  the  use  of  water  power  increased  the  tend- 
ency to  centralization,  for  it  was  possible  to  haul  coal  to 
the  steam  mill,  but  the  water  mill  must  be  placed  at  the 
waterfall.  Ixnvell,  Lawrence,  Fall  River,  Holyoke,  Man- 
chester and  Paterson  are  examples.  It  was  not  the  steam- 
generation  of  power,  but  the  mechanical-transmission  of 
steam-generated  and  water-generated  power,  that  drew  the 
village  craftsman  into  the  mill  town  slum. 

It  found  him  a  machine-owner,  a  capitalist  hand  worker, 
working  perhaps  in  his  cottage.  He  could  not  set  up  his 
own  «team  engine  there.  It  made  him  the  tender  of  a  ma- 
chine owned  by  the  owner  of  the  steam  engine  and  hitched 

to  it  with  a  thousand,  or  many 
thousands,  of  other  like  ma- 
chines tended  by  thousands  of 
workers  like  himself,  drawn 
from  thousands  of  other  cot- 
tages in  scores  of  villages.  For- 
merly each,  in  a  large  measure, 
was  his  own  master  at  his 
work,  as  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  it.  Each  had  now  be- 
come one  of  a  disciplined  force, 
trained  to  mass  action.  All 
must  begin  work  when  the 
steam  engine  was  started  in 
the  morning,  must  cease  when 
it  stopped  at  night,  and  must 
work  under  the  minute  over- 


The  Issue  of  Control 


Against  the  background  of  our   industrial   genesis, 
Mr.  Wells  puts  before  us  in  tingling  passages  the 
fourteen  year  fight  for  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  which  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Qifford  Pinchot  and  a 
company  of  driving  roustabouts  in  Congress  and  out, 
carried  through  the  legislative  jam  in  1920  on  the  freshet 
of  the  early  conservation  movement.     They  gave  the 
American  people  a  "clean  slate  to  write  the  constitution 
of  the  new  economic  era. " 

He  tells  of  its  tremendous  freightage  for  the  common 
good:  the  snags  it  confronts  today.  His  article  affords 
a  national  approach  to  the  problems  of  control  which  are 
like  to  be  political  issues  in  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
and  which  are  taken  up  from  various  angles  in  the  group 
of  articles  immediately  succeeding — federal,  state  and 
interstate,  public  and  private. 
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sight  of  a  foreman  or  superintendent.  Formerly  families 
worked  together  at  a  common  task  for  a  common  reward. 
Now  their  members  worked  perhaps  in  different  mills,  under 
different  taskmasters,  at  different  tasks  and  for  separate  re- 
wards. The  economic  unity  of  the  family  was  destroyed  and 
the  workman  had  bartered  a  large  part  of  his  liberty  for  in- 
creased productive  power  and  a  higher  wage.  The  economic 
revolution  found  him  somewhat  like  a  farmer,  an  individual- 
ist. It  left  him  somewhat  like  a  soldier,  subject  to  discipline, 
controlled  by  mass  action,  but  unfortunately  without  the 
sense  of  a  common  peril  and  the  common  loyalty  that  redeems 
the  soldier's  life.  In  the  place  of  these  humanizing  and  spirit- 
ual motives  the  new  industrial  system  put,  or  rather  took 
over,  as  the  main  driving  force  of  its  enlisted  armies,  selfish 
ness  in  unlimited  and  ruthless  competition.  Class  antagonism 
and  a  breakdown  of  family  life  resulted.  In  the  field  of  rail- 
road transportation  unlimited  competition  produced  innumer- 
able abuses  until  it  came  to  be  generally  recognized  that  trans- 
portation in  the  changed  economic  order  was  too  vital  a 
function  to  be  abandoned  to  unregulated  private  monopoly. 
We  have  therefore  set  up  in  this  field  a  new  system  of  public 
regulation  which  still  staggers  under  the  load  of  inherited 
absurdities  and  abuses. 

TNTO  the  economic  order  so  constituted  there  has  come 
•'•with  startling  suddenness  a  new  force  destined  to  turn  and 
overturn,  to  tear  down  and  to  destroy,  to  build  and  to  plant. 
In  a  religious  age  such  an  apparition  might  be  attributed  to 
a  divine  and  healing  principle  in  human  affairs  which  in  time 
cures  old  social  diseases,  buries  old  social  strifes,  forgives 
old  social  sins  and  creates  a  new  and  unspoiled  earth  for 
the  children  of  men.  We  materialists,  if  we  took  the  trouble 
to  think  about  it,  would  offer  a  colder  and  more  rational 
explanation. 

The  art  of  long  distance  electrical  transmission  of  power 
is  barely  thirty  years  old.  In  the  early  nineties  a  line  eighteen 
miles  long  was,  with  many  misgivings,  opened  in  California. 
It  operated  under  a  pressure  of  11,000  volts.  Today  there 
is  in  Oregon  and  California  an  interconnected  network  of 
lines  1,200  miles  long  from  North  to  South,  some  of  which 
are  operating  at  165,000  volts  and  are  to  be  raised  to  220,000 
volts.  In  the  Southeast  a  net  work  600  miles  long  trans- 
mitted in  1922  power  from  Middle  Tennessee  and  Western 
Alabama  to  eastern  North  Carolina.  Without  the  ability  to 
draw  upon  this  interconnected  pool  of  Rpwer,  many  cotton 
mills  in  the  Carolinas  would  have  been  forced  by  a  severe 
drought  in  that  region  to  shut  down. 

There  are  great  systems  in  Montana,  in  Washington,  in 
Utah  and  southern  Idaho,  and  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  most  intensive  development  within  the  United  States 
has  been  in  California.  The  trend  there  forecasts  the  future 
for  the  whole  country. 

TT  is  already  clear  that  this  new  art,  under  proper  public 
i  control,  will  do  for  power  what  the  railroad  did  for 
goods.  That  is,  it  will  bring  to  every  man's  door  power 
in  any  desired  quantity,  of  standard  quality,  and  at  prices 
substantially  uniform  for  each  class  of  service.  This  power 
will  be  furnished  from  a  common  reservoir  into  which  will  be 
poured  substantially  all  energy  generated  by  steam  and  water 
power,  and  from  which  all  men  will  draw  the  power  they 
need.  The  art  has  already  developed  to  the  point  where 
rronomy  calls  for  great  power  districts,  each  including  many 
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states.  In  the  Northeast  such  a  system  may  extend,  undff 
present  conditions,  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  from  Uotojil 
to  Cleveland.  The  future  interconnection  of  all  such  diJj 
tricts  to  make  a  nation-wide  system  is  cleary  indicated. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  it  is  made  clear  why  the  big  steal 
engine  in  the  big  mill  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  tbfj 
giant  power  plants,  steam  and  hydro-electric,  of  the  new 
system,  and  why  simultaneous  demands  on  the  power  system,  j 
instead  of  being  a  necessity,  as  in  a  single  mill  now,  will! 
be  economically  wasteful  and  therefore  a  handicap.  It  is 
enough  in  this  place  to  state  the  two  controlling  maxii 
of  the  new  order: 

(  i  )    The  greater  the  number  of  interconnected  effici  e 
generating  sources,  the  cheaper  the  power; 

(2)    The  greater  the  variety  in  time  of  use  the  cheap* 
the  power. 

It  follows  that  all  water  powers  in  each  power  district 
must  be  interconnected,  and  thereby  averaged,  and  that  tlw 
water  powers  must  be  connected  with  the  steam  powerii 
So  far  as  power  is  concerned  the  artisan  may  now  go  back 
to  his  cottage,  assemble  his  family,  set  up  machines  for  him- 
self and  for  them  there,  to  be  driven  by  power  from  the 
common  reservoir,  and  thus  regain  both  his  freedom  and  his 
family  life.  Of  course  other  influences  operating  against' 
cottage  industry  will  remain.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  great- 
est advantage  of  the  big  mill  over  the  little  one  is  disappear- 
ing, while  its  weaknesses  in  the  region  of  class  antagonism, 
low  morale  and  the  general  cost  of  congestion  are  growing 
more  clear  every  day.  Already  it  is  possible  for  men  hav- 
ing the  requisite  skill  and  ability  to  start  small  mills  with  a 
minimum  of  capital  and  yet  on  equal  terms  as  regards  pro- 
duction with  the  large  mill,  often  on  better  terms. 

The  farmer,  too,  may  now  have,  and  will  rightfully  de- 
mand to  have,  power  delivered  according  to  his  needs  for  -. 
working  his  stationary  farm  machinery,  for  pumping  water 
to   his   stables   and   his   bath   room,    for   lighting,   sweeping, 
washing,  ironing  and  other  household  tasks.     He  will  share 
in  the  common  stock  of  power  on  equal  terms  with  the  city 
dweller  both  for  increasing  his  production  and  for  securing  j 
an   equal   share  of   the  comforts   and   luxuries  produced  by 
the  increased   output  of  all  workers. 

In  this  new  world  of  electrified  industry  water  power  is  to 
play  an  important  part.  It  will  last  forever.  Its  use  will 
greatly  prolong  the  life  of  our  mineral  fuel  deposit,.  It 
saves  labor  in  the  generation  of  electricity.  Only  a  fraction 
of  it  (some  I41/,  per  cent)  has  been  developed,  much  of  that 
under  Federal  control.  The  great  bulk  of  the  remainder, 
by  reason  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  waters,  has  not 
passed  over  from  the  public  domain  into  unrestricted  private 
ownership,  and  8s  per  cent  of  that  remainder,  say  39,000,000 
horsepower  is  within  Federal  jurisdiction.  If  we  add  the 
fact  that  the  cheap  development  of  electric  power  by  steam 
in  Giant  Power  plants  at  the  coal  mines  is  dependent  upon 
a  supply  of  water  for  condensing  purposes,  which  is  again 
dependent  upon  state  authority  for  storage  and  cooling 
works,  it  is  evident  that  the  American  people  have  a  clean  -late 
whereon  to  write  the  constitution  of  the  new  economic  era. 

TN  view  of  these  facts  the  timeliness  of  the  Federal  Water 
•»-  Power  Act  of  1920  is  noteworthy.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
water  power  resources  of  the  United  States  may  be  said  to 
have  been  substantially  untouched  when  the  fight  for  thf 
Act  began  seventeen  years  ago.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  i 
advance  of  electrical  science  first  made  them  worth  the  seiz-' 
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ing  by  private  interests,  the  constructive  vision  of  Gifford 
Pinchot,  backed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  undertook  to  pre- 
serve such  public  control  of  them  as  would  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  blunders  and  crimes  of  the  era  of  railroad 
expansion,  this  by  insuring  their  development  for  the  general 
welfare  while  offering  to  private  capital  a  fair  reward  for  its 
share  in  such  development.  The  greater  part  of  the  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  since  1906  has  been  under  Federal 
control  and  has,  or  will,  volun- 
tarily come  under  the  Act  of 
1920. 

No  other  statute  ever  written 
in  this  country,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  national  forest 
laws,  has  dealt  so  soundly  and 
constructively  with  the  funda- 
mental economics  of  production ; 
and  the  forest  laws  came,  not  in 
time,  but  too  late,  unless  and 
until  they  are  supplemented  to 
impose  strict  control  over  forest 
lands  already  in  full  private 
ownership.  The  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  is  the  best  product 
to  date  of  the  movement  for  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Up  to  the  time  of  its  enactment 
no  state  had  embodied  its  prin- 
ciples in  law.  Since  its  enact- 
ment New  York  has  partially 
echoed  it  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry, 
and  Pennsylvania  has  recently 
supplemented  it  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation. Up  to  the  time  of  its 
enactment  state  rights  and  state 
authority  were  appealed  to  only 
in  order  to  obstruct  and  prevent 
the  adoption  of  its  principles. 
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WHAT  then  are  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act?  It  limits  all  water 
power  licenses  to  a  maximum 
period  of  fifty  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  Government  may 
renew  the  license  to  the 
same  licensee,  or  may  take  over  ("recapture")  the  project 
upon  payment  to  the  licensee  of  his  actual  net  investment, 
or  may  turn  the  project  over  to  a  new  licensee  upon  like 
payment.  States  and  municipalities  are  given  preference 
over  other  applicants  for  licenses,  provided  their  plans  show 
an  equally  good  use  of  the  navigation  and  water  resources 
of  the  region.  Licensees  must  make  full  and  prompt  develop- 
ment and  must  contribute  equitably  to  the  cost  of  upstream 
storage  reservoirs  built  by  the  public,  or  by  another  licensee, 
such  contribution  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  storage  during  periods  of  low  water.  The  net 
investment  (cost  prudently  incurred)  is  the  basis  of  their 
rates,  of  the  issue  of  the  securities,  and  of  the  recapture 
price  paid  by  the  public  or  the  new  licensee.  Profits  in  ex- 
cess of  a  reasonable  return  on  the  net  investment  must  go 
to  the  public  either  as  a  partial  amortization  of  the  net  in- 
vestment or  in  the  form  of  annual  rent  paid  to  the  United 


Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  on  June  10,  1920,  1,430,000  hp.  had  been 
developed  on  public  lands  and  navigable  streams. 
On  June  30,  1921,  there  were  applications  under  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  for  15,000,000  hp.  pend- 
ing or  acted  upon:  on  June  30,  1922,  20,000,000 
hp.;  on  June  30,  1923,  21,500,000  hp.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  development  of  much  of  the  latter  may 
not  be  undertaken  for  several  years,  and  some  may 
not  be  undertaken  for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  indicative  of  increased  activity  in  water  power 
development. 


States.  A  small  nominal  rent  is  paid  in  all  cases  of  private^ 
development  to  defray  the  expense  of  administration.  State 
authorization  for  use  of  the  stream,  its  bed  and  banks,  must 
be  shown  before  a  license  issues,  and  the  licensee  must  sub- 
mit to  state  regulation  of  his  rates,  service  and  security 
issues,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his  Federal  license. 

Such  are  the  safeguards  of  public  rights  established  by  the 
Act.     To  the  investor  and  promoter  on  the  other  hand  it  as- 
sures a  good  title  for  fifty  years, 

•^^MiM^HiMHHH^a^     reimbursement  of  the  actual  net 

investment  if  the  license  is  not 
renewed,  and  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  a  fair  return  on  the 
net  investment  in  the  mean- 
time. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  seventeen  year 
fight  for  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act,  though  it  would  be 
worth  the  telling.  The  strategy 
of  the  forces  fighting  for  it  was 
from  first  to  last  an  application 
of  the  economic  and  political 
theories  of  the  conservation 
movement.  They  fought  with 
whatever  weapons  they  found  at 
hand.  First  and  most  important, 
the  immense  prestige  and  force  of 
President  Roosevelt,  without 
which  they  would  have  been 
swept  off  the  field  at  the  first 
shock  of  conflict;  then  the  Ex- 
ecutive Power  broadly  conceived 
and  boldly  used ;  then  popular 
agitation  through  press  and  plat- 
form ;  then  a  change  of  party 
control  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; then  the  rivalry  of 
two  House  Committees;  lastly 
the  legislative  filibuster  in  a 
dangerous  crisis. 

Litigation  in  which  all  our 
basic  legal  and  constitutional 
contentions  were  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  should  not  be 
omitted  from  the  list.  Party 
lines  cut  no  figure  at  any  time.  We  found  strong  champions 
in  both  parties  and  hard-hitting  opponents  in  both.  We 
won  first  the  Forest  Service  which  remained  steadfast 
throughout;  then  the  general  public,  then  the  Department  of 
Interior  under  Garfield,  losing  it  under  Ballinger,  but  re- 
capturing it  under  Fisher;  then  the  War  Department  under 
Stimson,  then  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands ;  then 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  the  House  Organization ;  last  the  Senate,  though  we 
had  had  a  steadfast,  hard-fighting,  bi-partisan  group  of 
allies  there  from  the  first.  Conspicuous  on  our  side  in  the 
executive  departments  were  President  Roosevelt ;  Gifford 
Pinchot  and  Henry  S.  Graves,  Foresters;  Herbert  Knox 
Smith,  Commissioner  of  Corporations;  James  R.  Garfield 
and  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretaries  of  the  Interior;  Henry 
L.  Stimson  and  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretaries  of  War;  and 
Oscar  C.  Merrill,  Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
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Jho\v  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mn    the    House   we    had    Parsons   of    New    York,    Kent   of 

"California,    Lenroot   of   Wisconsin    (later    in    the    Senate), 

jrerris  of  Oklahoma,  Sims  of  Tennessee;  in  the  Senate,  La- 

^Follette   of  Wisconsin,   Norris  of   Nebraska,   Dolliver   and 

/rienyon    of   Iowa,   Gronna   of   North    Dakota,    Husting   of 

»Visconsin,  Lane  of  Oregon.     Of  course  this  list  is  far  from 

jtomplete.     Geographically   the  opposition's  stronghold   was 

ftn  the  South  and  Far  West.     The  Senators  from  those  sec- 

:ions   were   the   Old    Guard    who   held   out   longest.      Our 

i  itronghold  was  the  Middle  West.     The  electrical  industry 

(nought  us  fiercely  and  unitedly  from  1906  until  1911.    Then 

J;hey  split   for   a   time.     The   Stone  and   Webster   interests 

Accepted  our  principles  and  agreed  with  Secretary  of  War 

tstimson  upon  the  Connecticut  Dam  Bill  as  an  application 

)f   them.     This   bill   was   defeated   by   the   combination   of 

Southern  and  Far  Western  Senators  in  1913.    The  industry 

igain  closed  ranks  in  opposition  until   1917.     By  that  time 

•ve  had  definitely  captured  the  House  Organization  and  the 

ndustry  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce.     Negotiations  were  resumed 

ind  a  general  bill,  better  than  we  could  have  hoped  for  at 

he  outset,  but  still  defective,  passed  both  houses  and  was 

•eported  from  conference  committee.     Amendment  was  now 

mpossible,  but   we  called   upon  LaFollette  and  he  stopped 

t  by  threat  of  filibuster  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Congress 

hat  expired  March  4,  1919.     In  the  next  Congress,  negotia- 

ions   were    resumed,    a    satisfactory   bill    agreed    upon    and 

lassed. 

THL  Act  applies  identical  economic  principles  to  two 
distinct  legal  fields.  Wherever  the  Federal  Govern- 
nent  is  landowner,  especially  in  the  national  forests,  most 
>f  which  are  in  the  mountains  of  the  Far  West,  water 
x)\ver  development  is  impossible  without  the  use  of  Govern- 
nent  land  for  reservoirs,  dams,  canals,  power  houses,  trans- 
nission  lines  and  other  structures.  Here  developments  are 
>y  high  heads — relatively  small  quantities  of  water  falling 
:reat  distances  (often  1,000  feet  or  more)  upon  the  water 
A-heels.  In  the  lowlands  we  have  low  heads  and  must  have 
i  proportionately  preater  quantity  of  water  to  generate  the 
•ame  amount  of  power.  Nearly  all  rivers  which  contain 
•nough  water  to  generate  large  quantities  of  power  at  low 
leads  are  legally  navigable  and  therefore  arteries  of  Inter- 
•tate  Commerce.  As  such  they  are  subject  to  Federal  control 
m<i  are  the  objects  of  Federal  expenditure  in  river  and 
larbor  bills.  Often  the  best  way  to  improve  their  naviga- 
ion  is  to  build  dams  so  as  to  flood  out  the  falls  and  rapids 
ind  convert  the  stream  into  a  series  of  slack-water  pools  con- 
iccted  by  locks.  Such  dams  give  a  head  of  water  and 
levelop  water  power.  The  Federal  Water  Power  Act 
•herefore  treats  water  p<ywer  development  in  the  mountains 
is  a  use  of  land  and  in  the  lowlands  as  an  improvement  of 
lavigation.  In  either  case  it  gives  a  license  for  a  limited 
in-e  and  on  like  conditions.  This  legal  distinction  made  the 
•ooperation  of  two  committees  of  the  House  (Public  Lands 
md  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce)  necessary  to  its 
ige.  Out  of  their  membership  a  special  joint  committee 
•vas  created  in  the  House  to  consider  and  report  the  bill. 
The  Act  creates  a  Federal  Power  Commission  consisting  of 
:he  Secretary  of  War  'having  control  of  navigable  rivers), 
he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (having  control  of  national 
^ts)  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (having  control 
ther  public  lands  and  reservations).  The  actual  work 
'ie  commission  is  done  by  its  executive  secretary,  who  is 


an  expert  hydro-electric  engineer,  and  his  clerical  staff,  aided 
by  experts  detailed  from  or  working  in  the  three  Depart- 
ments. 

THL  electrical  industry  as  a  whole  has  accepted  the  Act 
in  good  faith  and  is  busily  developing  water  power 
under  it.  But  new  snags  have  been  encountered  by  this 
current  of  federal  policy  and  development  in  unexpected 
quarters.  The  state  of  New  York  has  brought  suit  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  annul  the  Act  as  an 
unconstitutional  infringement  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 
This  suit  was  begun  under  Governor  Miller,  Republican  and 
opponent  of  state  ownership  and  operation  of  hydro-electric 
plants.  It  has  been  continued  up  to  this  time  by  Governor 
Smith,  Democrat,  and  advocate  of  state  ownership  and 
operation.  It  is  fairly  apparent  that  a  compelling  motive 
behind  this  suit  was  the  jealousy  of  commercial  interests  in 
New  York  which  desire  to  prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  to  ocean  going  ships. 
The  most  essential  item  in  that  project  is  the  damming  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  so  as  to  create  navigable  pools  connected 
by  locks.  This  would  cost  a  vast  amount  of  money,  but 
would  produce  a  vast  amount  of  water  power  which  might 
be  worth  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  project.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  New  York  can  establish  the  legal  doctrine  that  the 
United  States  must  pay  for  the  American  share  of  the  dams 
and  locks,  leaving  the  State  free  to  appropriate  and  sell  the 
American  share  of  the  power  developed  by  the  dams,  it  will 
succeed  in  delaying  the  project  for  decades. 

A  SECOND  snag  is  a  popular  hero — Henry  Ford.  His 
offer  for  the  government  dam  now  building  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  violates  every  one 
of  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  except  the 
principle  of  full  development,  and  asks  an  enormous  subsidy 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  into  the  bargain.  The  offer 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the 
Act.  Otherwise  its  passage  would  be  a  repudiation  of  those 
principles  pointing  to  their  complete  abandonment.  Curious- 
ly enough,  the  Ford  offer  is  persistently  advocated  by  pro- 
fessed representatives  of  the  progressive  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  whose  senators  and  congressmen  were  trie 
staunchest  fighters  for  the  Act  before  its  passage.  The 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  Ford  offer  by  Senator  Norris  of 
Nebraska  gives  abundant  room  for  doubt  whether  this 
political  element  has  undergone  any  change  of  mind  or  heart 
on  the  water  power  question. 

A  third  snag  is  government  inertia  and  red  tape.  The 
wording  of  the  Act  has  been  so  construed  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  forbid  the  direct  employment  of  ex- 
perts by  the  commission  and  to  require  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  War,  Interior  and  Agriculture  do  all  expert  work. 
Now  it  is  vitally  essential  that  existing  projects  which  have 
come  under  the  Act  be  valued  at  once,  as  a  basis  for  their 
rates,  for  the  recapture  price  to  be  paid  for  them  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years,  and  for  the  measure  of  their  excess  profits,  if 
any.  The  three  departments  have  no  valuation  engineers 
and  the  valuation  remains  undone.  The  Act  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  enable  the  commission  to  directly  employ  and 
pay  its  own  expert  staff. 

A  fourth  snag  is  popular  indifference.  A  great  public 
agency  of  this  kind,  dealing  constantly  with  representatives 
of  great  corporations  whose  interests  are.  in  some  respects, 
adverse  to  the  public,  should  (Continued  on  page  649) 
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By  ALFRED  E.  SMITH 
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"LMIGHTY  God  in  His  Divine  Wisdom 
blessed  this  great  country  with  very  many 
great  natural  resources,  divided  among  many 
states.  Some  states  are  rich  in  copper  de- 
posits, some  in  oil,  some  in  mineral  wealth, 
some  in  coal,  but  our  own  state  of  New  York 
can  properly  boast  of  the  greatest  natural  water  power 
resources  conferred  upon  any  single  state  of  the  Union. 
What  good  would  any  of  them  be  if  we  failed  to  develop 
them?  Coal  hidden  away  in  the  earth  in  Pennsylvania 
would  not  contribute  light  and  heat  to  humanity  unless  some 
one  took  the  trouble  to  mine  it,  clean  it  and  transport  it. 
What  good  would  oil  be,  hidden  away  in  the  earth,  unless 
some  one  took  the  trouble  to  drill  for  it,  bring  it  to  the 
surface  and  transport  it?  What  would  the  great  marble 
deposit  of  Vermont  mean  to  the  country  unless  some  one 
cut  it  from  the  earth,  prepared  it  and  transported  it? 

Naturally  thereafter,  the  question  arises,  what  good  is  all 
of  this  great  water  power  to  the  state  or  the  nation  unless 
it  is  developed?  While  we  in  the  State  of  New  York  have 
been  carting  coal  and  oil  for  fuel  purposes  from  other  states, 
we  have  sat  idly  by  and  allowed  potential  electrical  power, 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of 
countless  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal,  to  run  to  waste;  and  I 
cannot  help  saying,  in  view  of 
the  water  power  history  of  the 
state,  that  we  deliberately  per- 
mitted it  to  so  run,  for  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  this 
state  do  not  understand  the 
water  power  possibilities  of  the 
state.  The  fact  is  that  they  do, 
and  the  delay  in  bringing  it  into 
action  rests  entirely  upon  the 
political  question  involved, 


Ql 


The  Case  of  State  Control 


OVERNOR  Smith  stands  for  state  ownership  and 
development  of  natural  resources — water  power 
among  them — as  against  private  exploitation.  He 
stands  for  state  development  and  control  as  precedent  to 
any  interstate  or  federal  arrangements.  He  tells  of  the 
struggle  for  a  decade  between  public  and  private  interests 
in  New  York  which  to  date  have  largely  negatived  each 
other ;  and  as  a  way  out  advances  his  project  for  a  state 
power  authority,  comparable  to  the  port  authority  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.  He  sets  forth  New  York's  position 
in  contesting  the  Federal  Act  and  at  the  same  time  as  chief 
of  the  commonwealth  which  borders  the  great  Niagara 
gorge,  expresses  his  readiness,  provided  New  York's  inter- 
ests are  safeguarded,  to  link  Niagara  up  as  a  unit  in 
any  possible  national  Qiant  Power  system. 
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whether  it  is  to  be  privately  or  publicly  developed, 
private  development  we  mean  a  grant  on  the  part  of  the 
state  either  to  private  individuals  or  private  corporations  to 
develop  it  for  profit.  By  public  development  we  mean  its 
distribution  to  all  the  people  of  this  state,  at  a  price  that 
makes  this  resource  a  public  benefit. 

First,  let  me  deal  with  the  power  resources  of  the  State. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  possible  power  developments.  One 
is  what  might  be  called  firm  power,  or  power  that  can  be 
delivered  at  a  maximum  capacity  every  day  in  the  year. 
There  are  what  we  call  occasional  developments,  or  what  is 
known  as  dump  power,  that  must  be  supplemented  by  steam 
power.  The  basis  of  good  development  rests  upon  our 
ability  to  supply  firm  power;  that  is,  power  every  hour  and 
minute  of  the  day,  every  day  of  the  year.  As  to  this,  New- 
York  state  is  particularly  rich  because  we  have  the  rapids 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River  and  the  wonderful  waterfall 
at  Niagara  Falls  awaiting  complete  development.  Aside 
from  this  we  have  any  quantity  of  inland  streams,  rivers 
and  waterfalls  that,  if  properly  regulated,  could  be  feeders 
to  take  care  of  what  is  known  as  the  peak  load  of  a  great 
system  of  water  power  development. 

Our  trouble  is  political.  A 
certain  group  of  men  in  the 
state  believe  in  absolutely  pri- 
vate development  without  re- 
turn to  the  state  at  all.  A 
second  group  believe  in  private 
development  with  a  nominal 
financial  return  to  the  state.  A 
third  group  believe  in  state 
development,  under  state  owner- 
ship and  state  control.  I  anr 
forced  into  membership  in  the 
third  group,  simply  because  of 
our  history  in  the  past.  Begin- \ 
ning  in  1895,  the  legislature  of 
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lis  state  gave  by  la\v  grants  of  power  to  corporations  to 
vert  water  from  the  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls,  and 

notorious  grew  their  lack  of  care  of  the  great  natural 
•auty  of  the  Falls  that  ten  years  later  the  United  States 
rovernment  was  compelled  to  reach  its  hand  into  this  state 

protect  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Falls,  and,  by  the  passage 

what  was  known  as  the  Burton  Act,  limited  the  diversion 

water  by  a  treaty  with 
le  Dominion  of  Canada, 
'he  private  water  power 
iterests,  finding  themselves 
ocked  at  Niagara  Falls 
>r  future  power  develop- 
lent,  made  an  attack  upon 
ir  next  great  source  of 
ipply  and  the  Legislature 
corpo  rated  what  w  a  s 
•own  as  the  Long  Saull 
evelopment  Company 
fiich,  by  charter,  was 

anted  the  right  to  dam 
e  waters  of  the  Saint 
awrence  river  at  Croill 
land  and  Long  Sault, 
aking  possible  a  develop- 
ent  of  500,000  horse- 
>wer,  all  of  which,  by 
eaty  with  the  Dominion 

Canada,  was  the  proper- 
of    the    State    of    New 
ork. 

In  1913,  the  Legislature 
pealed  this  charter,  per- 
litting  the  company  to  go 

the  Court  of  Claims  and 
cover  from  the  state  any 
oney    spent   in    pursuance 
that    development.      It 
as    a     remarkably     small 
jm    and    on     appeal     the 
tourt  of  Appeals  sustained 

c  constitutionality  of  that 
-t,  the  net  result  of  which 
as  to  return  to  the  people 
•  the  state  what  belonged 

them  for  development  as 

ey  saw  fit. 

Immediately     after     the 
^ssage  of  the  Long  Sault 
tvelopment    charter,    the 
ine  Governor  who  signed 
bill    had    enacted    into 
.    statute   that  placed 
pon  the  then  water  com- 
:ission  the  duty  of  preparing  and  presenting  to  the  legis- 
rture   a   comprehensive   plan    for   the   development  of   our 
later  power  resources  under  state  ownership  and  state  con- 
ol.     I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  words  "under 
,ate  ownership  and  under  state  control,"  because  that  was 
jc  very  essence  of  that  particular  statute. 
j  In   1911,  the  State  Water  Commission  was  consolidated 
fith  several  other  state  departments  into  what  was  after- 
known  and  is  now  known  as  the  Conservation  Com- 
sion.  and  in  pursuance  of  the  command  of  the  legislature, 


A  State  "Power  Authority" 

.  .  .  advocate  that  we  establish  a  New  York  State 
Power  Authority  which  shall  be  a  public  corpora- 
tion, municipal  in  character,  having  no  stockholders, 
deriving  its  powers  from  the  State  and  having  duties 
specifically  imposed  upon  it,  to  take  over  and  develop 
the  power  resources  of  the  State.  Such  a  public  cor- 
poration should  be  given  power  to  issue  bonds, 
which  should  be  exempt  from  State  taxation,  secured 
entirely  by  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the  im- 
provements when  made  .  .  .  The  valuable  franchises 
which  the  State  itself  would  own,  would  be  capital- 
ized, not  in  the  interest  of  private  stockholders,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  service  which  it 
would  render  in  furnishing  cheaper  light,  heat  and 
power  would  be  subject  always  to  the  control  and 
regulation  of  the  State  itself  .  .  . 

"...  Such  authority  should  be  empowered  to 
cooperate  with  the  Canadian  authorities  and  perhaps 
eventually  to  form  a  general  commission  with  a 
similar  group  from  Canada  for  the  development  of 
the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  powers  .  .  .  We  are 
ready  to  deal  with  anybody  for  the  use  of  our  power 
in  return  for  power  from  other  States  .  .  . 

"...  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  set 
up  an  authority  of  this  kind  no  progress  can  be 
made.  The  political,  social  and  economic  factors  in 
this  problem  will  not  permit  unregulated  private 
development.  The  people  of  the  State  will  not  give 
up  their  rights  to  any  regional  super-power  monopoly 
on  the  basis  of  the  slogan  that  there  shall  be  free 
flow  of  power  across  State  boundaries  .  .  . 

"This  is  a  definite  proposal,  practical  and  capable 
of  immediate  usefulness.  It  contemplates  no  added 
financial  burden  on  the  State  and  enables  the  State 
to  develop  its  own  resources  immediately  and  to 
participate  in  any  interstate  or  international  projects 
protecting  our  own  rights  and  conserving  them  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people." 

Excerpt  from  Qovernor  Smith's  Message 
to  the  Legislature  on  January  2,   1924. 


the  newly  instituted  Conservation  Commision  did  in  1912 
present  to  the  legislature  a  comprehensive  plan.  There  again 
politics  entered  the  arena ;  one  house  was  dominated  by 
one  political  party  and  one  house  by  the  other.  The  bill 
passed  one  house  and  was  defeated  in  the  other. 

In  1913,  it  met  with  further  defeat  by  executive  action. 
In  1914,  the  performance  of  1912  was  re-enacted.  In  1915, 

the  statute  was  entirely 
weakened  by  inserting  in 
the  law  a  provision  that  no 
plan  for  future  develop- 
ment would  be  enacted 
without  the  consent  of  sev- 
eral state  officials.  The  pri- 
vate water  power  interests 
had  for  the  time  scored  a 
complete  victory.  As  a 
consequence  of  such  victory, 
no  plan  of  any  kind  was 
proposed. 

In  1919,  I  proposed  a 
plan.  The  bill  embodying 
my  proposals  was  passed  bv 
the  Senate  but  defeated  in 
the  Assembly.  In  1920,  it 
was  defeated  in  both 
houses.  During  1921  and 
1922,  various  water  power 
measures  were  enacted  but 
all  looking  to  the  policy  of 
private  development  under 
license  from  the  state. 

In  a  special  message  to 
the  legislature  in  1923, 
under  date  of  March  6, 
I  proposed  and  submitted 
with  the  proposal  a  bill 
providing  for  state  develop- 
ment under  state  ownership 
and  state  control,  which 
passed  the  Senate  and  was 
defeated  in  the  Assembly. 
So  that  we  find  ourselves 
today  in  the  position  of  still 
having  these  great  resource* 
awaiting  development.  In 
view  of  our  past  history,  I 
am  unable  to  bring  myself 
to  the  belief  that  these  great 
undeveloped  water  powers 
should  be  given  away  to 
anybody,  and  I  am  unable 
to  detach  myself  from  the 
firm  conviction  that  the 
people  themselves  own  these  resources  and  they  should  be 
developed  for  their  benefit  and  by  the  state,  because  I  am 
firmly  of  the  belief  that  only  by  state  development  can  the 
people  get  the  ultimate  benefit  of  a  reduced  price  in  electrical 
energy.  Our  history  shows  that  to  be  a  fact. 

There  has  been  considerable  public  discussion  about  the 
law  suit  on  the  part  of  the  state  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment testing  the  constitutionality  of  what  is  known  as  th* 
1920  water  power  development  act.  For  as  many  years 
back  as  the  mind  of  man  can  run,  we  have  been  led  to 
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believe  that  we  o\vned  the  bed  of  the  streams  within  this 
state.  We  have  been  further  led  to  believe  that  federal 
authority  extends  only  to  the  regulation  of  navigation ;  but 
by  the  water  power  act  of  1920  the  federal  government 
presumed  to  have  the  right  and  title  to  the  possible  power 
development  on  these  streams.  This,  of  course,  we  strenu- 
ously deny.  While  it  is  true  that  that  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  gave  the  state  the  preference,  it,  nevertheless,  attempted 
to  establish  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  belief  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  them  rested  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, because  by  its  provisions,  if  the  state  did  not 
develop,  private  corporations  were  permitted  to  develop  upon 
federal  governmental  license.  This  principle  we  deny  and, 
I  believe,  rightly  so. 

The  present  status  of  the  federal  suit  instigated  by  the 
state  of  New  York  is  that  it  remains  in  abeyance,  both  sides 
stipulating  that  no  evidence  in  such  suit  is  to  be  taken.  No 
overt  act  being  committed  by  the  federal  government 
against  the  sovereignity  of  the  state  leaves  the  state  without 
specific  complaint ;  but  the  principle  involved  we  will  contest 
to  the  very  last  degree. 

Now  let  us  get  right  down  to  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with    this   great    power   when    developed.      I    can    only    re- 
peat  what    I    said    to   Governor    Pinchot   of    Pennsylvania 
when    he    asked    me    to    consent    to    the    discontinuance    of 
the  state's  suit,  and 
that   is   this,   that    I 
am    in   accord   with 
his    belief    that    the 
time   is   not   far  off 
when   there  will  be 
an      interstate      ex- 
change of  electrical 
energy,      in      which 
event,  of  course,  the 
state  of  New  York 
would  be  one  unit; 
and    I    further   said 
to    him    that    under 
such  so-called  super- 
power  scheme   it   is 
possible   that   the 
state  of  New  York 
may  ultimately  deter- 
mine that  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  any  other 
state   would    be   en- 
titled   to   considera- 
tion in  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  electrical 
"nergy,  but  I  did  in- 
sist,  and    I   think  I 
ivas  within  my  rights 
as   speaking   for   the 
state,  that  when  that 
happens   with    what 
we     believe     to     be 
New  York's  proper- 
ty, the  state  of  Nev.- 
York    should    make 
the  b  a  r  g  a  i  n  a  n  d 
not  the  federal  gov-    Draw  ; 
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federal  government  remain  within  its  own  sphere, 
need  no  assistance  from  it  to  promote  helpfulness  and  coi 
sideration  as  between  the  states.  If  Pennsylvania  ha>  anj 
thing  to  offer  New  York  State  in  the  way  of  power  poss 
bilities,  or  if  Massachusetts  has  anything  to  offer  along  th 
same  line,  let  the  bargain  be  between  the  states. 

Recently  the  federal  government  recognized  the  complet 
right  of  states  to  joint  development  of  natural  resources  z 
is  seen  by  the  ratification  in  Congress  of  the  compact  he 
tween  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  state  of  New  Jersej 
for  joint  port  development.  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  an 
state  on  joint  development,  or  with  all  the  states  for  tha 
matter,  but  I  insist  upon  two  cardinal,  basic,  fundament! 
principles.  The  first  is,  that  the  possible  power  developmen 
from  the  border  and  inland  streams  of  the  state  of  Nev 
York  belongs  to  the  state,  and,  second,  that  any  bargaii 
made  for  superpower  development  be  made  upon  the  basi 
that  the  power  given  from  New  York  is  her  property. 

If  I  were  to  conclude  with  one  definite  suggestion,  I  \voul 
feel  that  I  had  made  my  full  contribution  to  a  solution  o 
the  entire  controversy,  not  only  as  it  affects  our  own  stati 
but  as  it  may  relate  to  other  states,  by  offering  the  simpli 
proposition  that  New  York  state  at  the  earliest  possible  mo 
ment  provide  itself  for  the  immediate  development  of  th 
firm,  sound,  consistent  horsepower  possible  from  Niagar. 

Falls  and  the  Sain 
Lawrence  River 
which  power,  afte 
development,  is  t 
remain  entirely  with 
in  the  control  of  th 
state.  When  we  hav 
reached  that  poinl 
future  development 
can  take  care  o 
themselves  and  inc; 
dentally  take  careo| 
us,  because  we  wfl 
have  in  our  contra! 
the  key  to  the  grea' 
possible  power  d< 
velopment  of  th 
East. 

And     let    me    i 
conclusion    say    thf  \ 
after  we  have  estal 
lished      our      powt 
plants,    we    will   I 
far  from  selfish.  SI 
fnct,      we     will     l] 
ready  to   link   it  U  ] 
as    a    unit    to    an 
possible      national 
power  development  I 
provided,  of  coure 
as  it  would  be  nati 
ral    for    us   to   seel 
that  the  interests  cj 
the    state    of    NY 
York  and  her  peop' 
in  the  ownership  (j 
this  water  power  \  I 
thoroughly      safe] 
guarded. 


of  tomorrou' 


riant  Negotiations  for  Giant  Power 

An  Interview  with  Herbert  Hoover 
By  WILLIAM  HARD 


OH,  but  by  engineering  \ve  can  make  much 
better  waterfalls  than  have  been  made  by 
nature."  Half  in  play  and  half  in  great 
seriousness  Mr.  Hoover  made  this  rejoinder 
to  a  lady  who  was  expostulating  with  him 
for  hie;  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  turning 
It  water  into  \vaterpower. 

I    It  would  not  be  a  bad  guess  if  one  were  to  say  that  among 

he    extraordinarily    numerous    activities    and    impulses   dis- 

|  laved  by  Mr.  Hoover  a  sort  of  priority  in  romance  for  him 

I;  still  held  by  the  occupation  of  his  youth  and  that  if  people 

ame   to  him  and   said,   "You   may   build   the   dam  in   the 

•oulder  Canyon  in  the  Colorado  River,"  he  would  at  least 

3r  a   long  unhappy   moment  find   his  occupation   of  being 

ecretary    of    Commerce    extremely    tedious.      Mr.    Hoover 

•as.  is,  and  will  be,  at  heart  an  engineer. 

It  happens  that  now  by  much  experience  in  public  affairs 

i  e  also  has  had  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  public 

olitical   negotiations.      It   further  happens  that   admittedly 

ic  next  great  engineering  development  in  the  United  States 

the  carrying  of  electric  power,  from  coal  and  from  Mowing 

•ater,  across  state  lines  to  new  great  distances  and  on  a  new 

igantic  scale  of  volume,  and  that  in  this  development  there 

•ill  arise,  and  already  arises,  the  necessity  for  public  political 

egotiations  protracted  and  complicated,  local  and  regional 

id  national. 

It  was  inevitable  then  that  Mr.  Hoover,  our  most  dis- 
nguished  combination  of  engineer  and  of  public  man,  should 
irly  interest  himself  both  in  exhorting  his  fellow-engineers 
>  address  themselves  to  the  problem  of  "giant  power"  and 
i  personally  participating  in  the  negotiations  which  that 
roblem  produces.  Many  months  ago  Mr.  Hoover  expressed 
)  the  American  Engineering  Council  in  a  meeting  at 
Washington  his  conviction  that  "in  the  consolidation  of 
undreds  and  even  of  thousands  of  minor  electric  power 
lants,  and  in  the  possibility  ahead  of  us  of  the  development 
f  some  twelve  to  fifteen  mil- 
ons  of  electrical  horsepower, 
nd  in  the  enormous  savings 
.•hich  can  be  made  through  the 
•itution  of  electrical  power 
3r  steam,  there  lies  before  the 
American  people  the  probability 
f  the  greatest  material  saving  of 
.aste  possible  in  any  country." 
When  Mr.  Hoover  thinks  of 
•".  he  is  at  once  moved  to 
ction ;  and  he  is  not  dissuaded 
rom  action  even  if  the  waste  is 
i  a  waterfall  protected  by  the 
igilance  of  the  National 
::en's  Scenery  Conservation 
.eague. 


Treaties  Among  States 

HOW  Mr.  Hoover  cut  the  knot  of  conflicting  regional 
ambitions  in  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Commission,  and  tied  in  its  stead  an 
agreement  involn'ng  seven  states,  is  the  text  in  Mr.  Hard's 
interview.  It  throws  light  on  what  might  be  called  the 
larger  politics  of  power  development.  Conflicting  claims 
of  navigation,  irrigation  and  power  rights  in  a  river 
system  but  presage  "the  medley  of  local  clashes  and  fed- 
eral oversights"  which  will  be  ushered  in  by  the  develop- 
ment of  transcontinental  arteries  of  power  transmission. 
It  is  significant  that  America's  foremost  engineer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Administration,  should  revivify  one  of 
the  oldest  American  forms  of  compact  between  common- 
wealths.  "Mr.  Hoover  talks  like  a  man,"  says  Mr.  Hard, 
"about  interstate  treaties.  He  talks  like  a  boy  about 
making  a  dam  in  the  Colorado  River." 


To  the  lady  who  was  personally  endeavoring  to  get  him 
to  promise  to  leave  God's  waterfalls  alone  there  came  from 
him  the  following  words  of  engineering  impiety  and  aspira- 
tion: 

"Some  waterfalls  are  in  the  wrong  place,  where  few 
people  can  see  them.  Moreover,  in  many  waterfalls  the 
same  effect  could  be  secured  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of 
water.  Waterfalls  could  be  constructed  with  a  view  to 
their  better  public  availability  as  scenery;  and  the  sheet  of 
water  used  to  produce  the  scenic  effect  could  be  much  thin- 
ner. We  could  save  water  and  we  could  also  have  water- 
falls in  better  locations  if  we  handled  the  subject  of  water- 
falls with  the  aid  of  human  intelligence  added  to  the  re- 
sources of  nature.  Scenically  as  well  as  industrially  we  can 
be  better  off  through  the  civilizing  of  our  rivers." 

The  lady  seemed  not  quite  convinced  but  behind  Mr. 
Hoover's  laughter  there  was  a  genuinely  serious  philosophy 
to  the  effect  that  for  the  beauty  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for 
its  utility,  much  could  be  done  by  that  favorite  personage 
in  Mr.  Hoover's  calculations — the  public  spirited  engineer. 

ENGINEERING  and  public  service  unite  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  conception  of  the  "giant  power"  development 
now  lying  before  every  region  of  the  United  States  and  also 
before  the  United  States  considered  as  a  whole.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  phrases  "giant  powrer"  and  "superpower" 
have  led  to  certain  misapprehnsions  in  the  public  mind. 
It  has  been  supposed  in  some  quarters  that  some  sort  of 
magical  new  variety  of  electric  force  was  about  to  be  dis- 
closed. The  public  political  aspect  of  the  matter  is  made 
clearer  for  most  people  when  it  is  realized  by  them  that  what 
is  happening  in  electric  power  through  technical  improve- 
ments in  transmission  is  that  today  we  come  to  an  era  of 
great  electric  power  consolidations  analogous  in  a  way  to 
the  consolidations  which  have  given  us  our  great  inter- 
connected railroad  transportation  systems. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad 
transportation  system  includes 
properties  originally  owned  or 
operated  by  some  six  hundred 
different  corporations.  Even  to- 
day, within  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  there  exist  one  hundred 
corporations. 

The  coming  integrations  of 
sources  and  highways  of  electric 
power  bear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  integrations  al- 
ready accomplished  of  highways 
of  railroad  freight  and  passenger 
movement.  Because  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  electricity, 
however,  there  is  another  anal- 
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ogy  more  striking  and,  for  a  certain  aspect  of  the  case,  more 
exact.  Mr.  Hoover  has  spoken  of  it  in  the  following 
sentence : 

"The  growing  inter-connection  of  existing  power  systems, 
and  their  reinforcement  with  large  centralized  production 
units  will  serve  to  further  assure  to  the  productive  industries 
a  stability  of  their  power  to  a  degree  of  importance  that  can 
be  compared  only  to  the  relation  of  our  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  the  stabilizing  of  credit." 

JUST  as  through  the  inter-connecting  of  credit  in  federal 
reserve  banks  a  greater  fluidity  of  credit  is  achieved,  to 
meet  the  varying  local  peak-load  demands  of  industry  for 
finance,  even  so,  through  the  inter-connecting  of  electrical 
force  over  great  areas  in  great  "pools"  a  fluidity  of  that 
force  is  achieved  to  meet  the  varying  local  peak-load  demands 
of  industry  for  power;  and  with  the  increased  fluidity  there 
comes  in  each  case,  whether  it  is  the  case  of  finance  or  the 
case  of  electricity,  an  increased  industrial  stability  and 
steadiness. 

"Inter-connection"  and  "central  generation" — these  two 
ideas  are  for  Mr.  Hoover  the  pivots  of  the  idea  of  "giant 
power";  and  to  make  those  pivots  operate  there  has  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  political  inter-connection  between  local  com- 
munities and  between  states  and  there  has  to  be,  by  one  device 
or  another,  a  great  deal  of  centralized  political  planning. 

This  planning,  in  Mr.  Hoover's  view,  may  be  of  very 
different  patterns  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
southwest,  where  seven  states  were  contending  over  the 
utilization  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River,  Mr.  Hoover 
favored  and  negotiated  the  seven-state  treaty,  which  now 
has  been  ratified  by  all  the  states  concerned  except  Arizona. 
In  the  northeast,  where  the  state  of  Maine  has  endeavored  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  electric  power  from  within  its 
borders,  and  where  the  state  of  Connecticut  has  endeavored 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  electric  power  from  outside 
its  borders,  and  where  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  and 
Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  have  views  which  are  in 
conflict,  Mr.  Hoover  has  followed  a  policy  which  most 
observers  believe  to  be  headed  not  so  much  toward  an  inter- 
state treaty  as  toward  an  attempted  uniformity  of  state 
legislation. 

/'"^XUTRIGHT  complete  immediate  federal  regulation 
\^J  Mr.  Hoover  does  not  seem  to  have  pressed  in  any 
degree  which  would  minimize  local  responsibility  and  under- 
mine local  initiative.  The  centralized  planning  which  Mr. 
Hoover  has  in  mind  would  not  imply  a  monopolizing  of  it 
by  Washington.  On  the  contrary  it  would  retain  the  fullest 
feasible  measure  of  local  planning  within  states  and  between 
states  in  the  several  regions  in  which  "inter-connection"  and 
"central  generation"  are  now  moving  forward  to  new  en- 
larged phases. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  no  great  enthusiast  for  pushing 
centralization  of  political  control — or,  for  that  matter, 
centralization  of  engineering  management — beyond  the  limits 
dictated  by  manifest  necessity.  He  has  expressed  the  view 
that  when  the  managers  of  a  power  enterprise  are  men  living 
immediately  among  the  people  who  are  served  by  it  a  situa- 
tion exists  which  he  would  not  artificially  change.  He 
similarly  has  not  yet  summoned  the  federal  government  to 
coerce  the  states  of  Maine  and  Connecticut  by  any  new 
federal  regulatory  agency.  He  hopes  that  in  the  north- 


eastern region  an  accomodation  may  be  reached  by  the  states 
themselves. 

He  has  reason  to  realize  certainly  that  such  accomodationt 
are  naturally  not  easy.  In  the  case  of  the  Colorado  Rivet 
a  long  process  of  popular  education  was  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  actual  negotiations  themselves.  Hearings 
were  held  in  every  part  of  the  Colorado  basin.  Ranchen 
who  thought  in  terms  of  little  orchards  and  industrialist! 
who  thought  in  terms  of  millions  of  kilowatt-hours  came  in 
to  testify  and  to  recriminate  and  to  claim  and  to  concede. 
By  the  time  the  hearings  were  concluded  the  men  and  womei 
of  the  Colorado  basin  had  a  knowledge,  a  new  understand- 
ing, of  their  river  and  of  its  mighty  power  for  cooperativi 
good  if  the  claims  upon  its  waters  by  individuals  and  bj 
states  were  modified  by  concessions  to  the  composite  futun 
of  the  whole  region. 

In  Mr.  Hoover's  view  such  processes  of  popular  enlighten- 
ment for  common  sympathy  and  common  action  are  tin 
surest  guarantee  of  solid  success  for  the  actual  conduct  o: 
the  ensuing  enterprise.  In  the  case  of  the  Colorado  Rivet 
the  negotiations  which  came  after  the  hearings  were  greatlj 
facilitated  by  the  improved  spirit  which  the  hearings  hat 
evoked.  Even  then,  and  at  that,  there  was  need  of  lon( 
seclusion  and  many  cigars  for  the  negotiators. 

A  SSEMBLING  at  a  lonely  spot  near  Santa  Fe  in  Nev 
jf\_  Mexico,  and  representing  the  varying  interests  a 
seven  commonwealths  extending  a  thousand  miles  from  nartl 
to  south  and  twelve  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  the? 
talked  for  day  after  day  till  the  cigars  gave  out.  Re 
equipped  then  with  a  new  supply  of  cigars  sent  out  in  hast 
from  Santa  Fe,  they  talked  and  talked  for  further  day  afte 
further  day  until  every  man  had  told  his  tale  so  many  time 
that  he  himself  could  see  no  variation  in  the  next  telling 

Out  of  their  clashings  and  meetings  of  mind  Mr.  Hoove 
then  put  down  on  two  sheets  of  paper  the  terms  of  an  agree 
ment;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  negotiators  were  on  thei 
way  to  Santa   Fe,   where,   with    relief   as   well   as  joy,  th; 
agreement  was  signed. 

Six  states — California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorad- 
and  New  Mexico — have  ratified  it.  Arizona  has  hesitate 
in  view  of  a  provision  which  gives  to  agriculture  a  priorit 
over  power-production  in  the  use  of  the  Colorado  Rive 
flow.  Interests  in  Arizona  feel  that  for  Arizona  the  matte 
of  power-production  is  more  important  than  the  matter  c 
agriculture.  Thus  one  state  might  check  the  full  consunr 
mation  of  a  great  regional  project. 

Time,  however,  is  the  one  thing  of  which  it  may  be  sai 
that  no  matter  how  much  of  it  may  be  lost  there  is  sti 
an  endless  supply  of  it.       Local  self-government,  on  the  othe 
hand,  and  the  talent  for  local  self-government,  which  is  th 
root  of  all  secure  nationhood,  when  once  lost,  is  lost  BC, 
merely  for  the  moment  but  for  a  long  future  and,  if  evt, 
regained,  is  regained  only  after  cataclysms  of  inward  disaste 
and  of  outward  effort.     It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  thr 
we  occupy  this  land  of  ours,  instead  of  its  being  occupie. 
by  our  predecessors  the  French  or  the  Spanish,  largely  bij 
cause  we  slowly  advanced  on  the  lessons  of  our  own  mistah 
while  they  rapidly  rose  and  declined  on  the  energy  and  the 
on  the  ignorance  of  their  distant  national  governments.  Th, 
city  of  Washington,  which   knows  most  about   the  inwaiy 
workings  of  federal  centralization,  would  rather  wait  mar.,; 
years  for  voluntary  action  by  Arizona  than  impose  upon  , 
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a  federal  mandate  which  would  bear  the  usual  crop  of  con- 
sequent runnings  to  Washington  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes not  only  of  large  bulk  but  also  of  federally  unintelligible 
local  pettiness  and  capable  of  true  settlement  only  by  local 
neighborly  counsel. 

OIM1LAR  considerations  arise  in  the  matter  of  the 
regulation  of  the  rates  charged  and  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  light  and  pcwer  corporations  which  now 

>resently  will  be  inter-linking  themselves  by  an  ever  larger 
and  ever  thicker  network  of  wires  across  state  lines.  The 
corporation  which  has  been  serving  a  locality  expands  itself 

o  serve  a  district.  The  technique  of  the  transmission  of 
electrical  force  improves;  and  the  corporation  is  able  to 

upplement  its  supply  of  its  product  by  establishing  a  produc- 
tion plant  at  the  mouth  of  a  distant  coal-mine  or  water-fall. 

t  then  expands  still  more  in  area  served  and  by  and  by  it 
even  today  is  able  on  the  Pacific  Slope  to  establish  inter- 
connections which  take  it  from  near  the  border  of  Mexico 

o  near  the  border  of  Canada.  It  is  then  extremely  inter- 
itate  and  yet  there  is  no  convincing  proof  that  local  regula- 
tion has  failed  to  elicit  from  it  a  competent  degree  of 
Krviceableness. 

Questioned  on  this  point,  Mr.  Hoover  while  not  commit- 
ing  himself  to  any  ultimate  generalizations,  pointed  out  that 

lectric  power  is  almost  unique  among  commodities  in  that 
t  is  now  for  the  most  part  being  sold  at  approximately  the 
ame  level  of  prices  as  existed  for  it  previous  to  the  recent 
Teat  wave  of  price  advances.  Regulation,  it  is  to  be  re- 
narked,  does  not  seem  to  have  discouraged  technical  initiative 
n  the  electric  industry.  Regulated  by  tirelessly  pursuing 

ordes  of  regulators,  the  electric  power  industry  has  not 
ain  down  to  be  squeezed  and  impoverished  in  the  tracks 
rf  its  existing  proficiency  but  has  risen  to  its  feet  and  has 

ed  down  the  road  to  improved  methods  and  to  increased 

rofits  at  least  one  year  ahead  of  its  pursuers  who  forever 

re  transmuting  those  profits  into  lower  rates. 
It  has  been  a  case  of  a  regulatory  order  for  more  cheap- 

ss  of  rates,  followed  by  technical   improvements  yielding 
nore  cheapness  of  production  and  a  bulge  in  profits,  followed 
turn  by  a  new  regulatory  order  diminishing  the  profits 
ind   necessitating  new   technical   improvements   if   any  new 
ncreased  profits  were  to  be  made  before  the  regulators  again 
Iraught  up  with  the  fleeing  engineers. 

IT    is   true    that    the   states    differ    among    themselves    in 
methods  of  regulation.     It  is  true  that  harmonious  action 
Jetween  states  in  the  matter  of  regulation,  as  well  as  har- 
nonious  action  between  states  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of 
-  flowage  and  in  the  matter  of  exporting  and  importing 
>f  power  across  state  lines  and  in  the  matter  of  the  taxation 
•wer.  may  become  increasingly  necessary,  through  inter- 
tate  treaties  or  through  uniform  state  statutes,  in  proportion 
chnical   improvements   produce  new  and  enlarged   pos- 
ibilities  in   central  generation  and  in   inter-connected   long 
::ce  transmission.    It  is  also  true,  however,  it  is  believed, 
hat  if  our  thirteen  original  states  could  unite  of  their  own 
ree  will  in  the  making  of  the  Constitution  it  will  be  possible 
or  groups  of  states  to  unite  in  the  reaching  of  understand- 
hgs  about  the  single  subject  of  electric  power  without  cal- 
fng   upon    the   federal   government   to   intervene   in   details 
Much  at  this  moment  require  decisons  not  country-wide  but 
•nly  regional. 


r  I  "HREE  functions  indeed  for  the  federal  government  are 
J_  disclosed  by  its  positive  power  over  navigable  streams, 
by  its  negative  power  over  inter-state  agreements  and  by  its 
superior  strength  in  the  obtaining  of  financial  investment 
credit. 

As  the  immediate  sovereign  over  all  navigable  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  whether  those  waters  lie  along 
the  sea  coast  or  extend  inward  into  the  territories  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Union,  the  federal  government  is  obliged 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  permitting  or  of  preventing 
the  erection  of  dams  and  of  accompanying  power  plants  in 
streams  to  which  the  attribute  of  navigability  is  conceded  by 
the  facts  or,  at  any  rate,  by  the  courts.  With  this  respon- 
sibility there  comes  naturally  the  further  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  such  dams  and  such  accompanying  power 
plants  are  erected  in  harmony  with  the  general  public  inter- 
est and  in  harmony  accordingly  with  some  reasonably  com- 
prehensive plan  of  ultimate  complete  "giant  power"  develop- 
ment. 

The  second  federal  function  here  indicated  springs  from 
Article  I,  Section  10,  Clause  2,  of  the  Constitution,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  "no  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state."  Inter-state  agreements  therefore  in  the  matter  of 
electric  power  cannot  come  into  binding  force  without 
federal  permission ;  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  this 
permission  should  not  be  granted  unless  the  agreements  in 
question  conduce  to  the  public  welfare  by  being  in  harmony 
with  a  well-considered  electric  power  development  program. 
Mr.  Hoover's  work  as  chairman  of  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  has  been  an  illustration  of  the  constitutional 
necessity  which  rests  upon  the  federal  government  in  the 
sanctioning,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  in  the  supervising 
and  molding,  of  agreements  between  states  for  any  purpose, 
including  the  purpose  of  the  utilization  of  river  flowage 
whether  for  irrigation  or  for  the  manufacture  of  electricity. 
These  first  two  functions  of  the  federal  government  in 
relation  to  "giant  power"  development  are  necessitated 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Constitution  itself.  The  third 
function  would  be  purely  voluntary. 

Mr.  Hoover  in  conversation  has  pointed  out  the  possibility 
of  great  economies  in  the  federal  financing  and  federal 
physical  building  of  waterpower  electricity  production  plants. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  the  government  could  pour  concrete 
for  dams  and  for  power-houses  as  economically  as  it  could 
be  poured  by  any  other  owner,  letting  the  work  to  a  con- 
tractor, and  that  in  borrowing  the  money  for  these  colossal 
construction  works  the  federal  government  could  by  means 
of  its  superior  credit  strength  save  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  interest  charges. 

Having  completed  the  works,  it  could  lease  them  at  a 
regulated  rental  per  unit  of  water  to  power  corporators 
which  in  their  charges  to  the  consuming  public  are  regulated 
by  local  authorities.  The  construction  economies  achieved 
by  the  government  could  thus  in  no  case  be  retained  by  the 
power  corporations  but  in  immediate  consequence  of  the 
incessant  activities  of  the  local  regulatory  authorities  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  pocket-books  of  the  consuming  public  in 
lower  rates. 

MANIFESTLY    while    the    engineer    is    engaged    in 
causing  electric  currents  to   travel  unimpaired   over 
longer  and  longer  lengths  of  wire  he  is  producing  a  political 
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The  mgrant  Colorado  river,  left  to  its  own  devices,  turns  sculptor  and  with  erosion  carves  its  picturesque  way  through  the  solid  rock. 
What  it  does  vertically  through  the  strata,  it  does  horizontally  through  the  political  institutions  of  its  most  recent  masters. 

Seven  states  were  involved  in  the  Colorado  river  negotiation 


situation  which,  with  its  medley  of  local  clashes  and  of 
federal  oversights,  and  with  its  adjustments  of  one  sort  in 
one  part  of  the  country  and  of  another  sort  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  will  open  up  a  new  and  most  complicated 
set  of  relationships  between  state  and  state  and  between 
groups  of  states  and  Washington. 

In  the  negotiations  leading  toward  those  relationships 
Mr.  Hoover  has  borne,  and  is  bearing,  a  leading  part;  and 
yet  it  is  not  in  them  that  he,  or  perhaps  any  one  else,  can 
find  romance. 

He  discusses  them  with  an  intelligent  cold  eye  upon  their 
outcome  in  social  usefulness. 

Social  usefulness  is  a  derived  duty.  Piling  boulders  into 
a  brook  to  make  a  swimming  pool  is  a  primary  duty  x>f 
the  boy  for  whom  manhood  will  not  make  the  world 
grow  old.  Mr.  Hoover  talks  like  a  man  about  inter-state 
treaties.  He  talks  like  a  boy  about  making  a  dam  in  the 
Colorado  River. 


He  will  make  it  go  down  one  hundred  and  sixty  feei 
below  stream  bottom.  He  will  make  it  rise  two  hundm 
and  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  Washington  Monument.  A 
stream  bottom  he  will  cause  it  to  be  perhaps  six  hundrec 
feet  wide.  At  its  top  he  will  cause  it  to  be  perhaps  twelvi 
hundred  feet  wide. 

In  order  to  make  ready  to  build  it  he  will  dig  eight  tun- 
nels through  the  adjoining  cliffs.  Some  of  these  tunnel; 
will  be  a  mile  long. 

Through  them  he  will  cause  the  Colorado  River  to  flou 
out  of  its  bed  and  to  yield  to  him  a  dry  place  on  which 
to  get  his  dam  built  before  he  turns  the  Colorado  Rive; 
back  to  its  accustomed  course  and  sees  behind  the  dam  tht 
waters  rising  to  make  a  lake  which  will  give  to  distant  sands 
sunk  below  sea-level  in  the  Californian  Imperial  Valley,  : 
secure  fertility  and  beauty. 

And  perhaps,  somewhere,  in  some  really  accessible  canyon 
he  will  build  a  waterfall. 


The  engineers  dealing  with  the  Colorado  river  project  will,  by  tunnelling  sometimes  a  mile  or  more,  turn  the  stream  aside  unti 
dams  are  built  to  conserve  the  water  and  harness  the  temperamental  waters  to  permanent  usefulness  •-  then  they  will  reston 

the  river  to  its  natural  course 


National  Electrical  Highways 


^-  f^'      see    'n     tnese 

^B   I  I  ^^    days    repeated 
^B  reference  in 
m    newspapers    and 
^kB.^r      magazines       t  o 
what  is  called  a 
super-power   or   a   giant    power 
n,    by    which    the    authors 
•mean  a  system  of  high  tension 
electrical    transmission     linking 
together     the     central     electric 
generating  stations  of   a  group 
of  States;  the  group  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Ap- 
palachian and  Allegheny  water 
sheds,  for  example. 

As  phrases  to  interest  children 
:hese   words    are   good,    but    as 


By  PHILIP  CABOT 

As  a  banker  and  public  utility  operator,  and  from  long 
time  association  with  the  investment  security  house  of 
White  Weld  &  Company  (Netr  York  and  Boston),  Mr. 
Cabot  writes  from  ample  experience  in  the  financing  of 
power  corporations.  He  visualizes  high  tension  electrical 
transmission  as  the"hgica!  next  step  "of  a  privately  owned 
public  utility,  which  has  its  roots  in  local  enterprises  and 
has  the  history  of  the  railroads  as  a  precedent  and  fore- 
warning. 

He  projects  "a  structure  like  a  system  of  national  high- 
ways connecting  the  great  cities  in  the  several  states,  from 
which  radiate  the  local  roads  to  the  farms  and  villages 
under  local  control."  He  would  rigorously  separate  both 
in  corporate  identity  and  government  regulation  the  inter- 
connecting high  power  transmission  companies  yVom  the 
loco!  a"ismfouting  systems  and  central  stations;  put  the 
former  under  federal  license  to  sell  power  to  the  latter  and 
only  to  them ;  leave  to  the  states  rate  and  sen-ice  regula- 
tion of  power  sold  by  the  latter  to  the  consumers  ;  and 
thus  avoid  "the  multiplicity  of  conflicting  controls." 


nstruments   of   political   propa- 

anda  they  are  unfortunate  because  they  raise  a  false  image 
i  men's  minds  and  set  them  wandering  after  strange  gods, 
n  the  mind  of  the  average  man  they  raise  a  picture  of  some- 
hing  supernatural  or  gigantic,  a  sort  of  Jack  the  Giant 
wilier  thing,  while  the  development  that  is  proposed  is 
othing  of  the  sort.  This  distinction  is  an  important — 
srhaps  the  most  important — fact  in  regard  to  this  project 
:  the  present  day,  for  from  its  springs  the  hope  that  we 
ull  live  to  see  this  idea  transformed  into  a  tangible  thing 
:  steel  and  copper  doing  its  work  in  a  worthy,  workmanlike 
inner. 

The  theory  and  method  of  high  tension  electrical  trans- 
ission  for  long  distances  is  thoroughly  understood  and  has 
ng  been  practiced.  The  development  now  proposed  in- 
>lves  nothing  magical  or  novel.  It  is  merely  the  logical 
xt  step  in  the  national  growth  of  a  public  utility  which 
5  been  going  on  for  fifty  years. 

e  beginning,  private  individuals  installed  little  electric 
generating  plants  for  their  own  use.  Then  they  began 
t  supply  a  few  neighbors.  Lighting  of  a  group  of  houses 
id  the  public  streets  from  little  central  stations  supplying 
C'ect  current  came  next,  and  with  the  discovery  of  the 
aernating  current,  the  use  of  higher  voltage  enabled  these 
stems  to  spread.  Small  power  loads  were  taken  on.  And 
» the  thing  has  grown. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  whole  process  in  detail. 
Ve  are  all  familiar  with  it  and  the  only  point  that  requires 
ephasizing  is  that  it  has  followed  the  lines  of  normal 
:ic  growth  with  the  ponderous  and  irresistible  move- 
*it  of  a  glacier  in  spite  of  the  frequent  folly  of  promoters 
1^  capitalists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  occasional  political 
uvisdom  of  legislators  on  the  other.  The  advance  which 
•how  imminent  will  come,  but  it  can  be  retarded  or  hast- 

v  political  action, 
n   the  point   of  development   where   we   now   stand   the 


small  isolated  plant  and  the 
small  central  station  have  al- 
most disappeared,  being  ab- 
sorbed by  large  central  stations 
from  which  alternating  current 
at  high  voltage  is  sent  out  to 
substations  50  or  100  miles 
away,  where  the  voltage  is  re- 
duced to  a  modest  pressure  and 
all  the  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munities for  light,  heat  and 
power  are  supplied.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  current  is 
now  transmitted  200  or  300 
miles.  The  business  of  these 
central  stations  and  distributing 
systems  is  not  as  a  rule  inter- 
state business.  The  majority  of 


them  are  confined  to  one  or  two 

states  under  control  of  state  regulating  commissions  which 
fix  rates  and  conditions  of  service.  Interstate  commerce  of 
this  character  is  not  now  extensive,  but  as  the  next  step  in 
advance  will  make  it  so  this  feature  is  the  most  critical  of  all. 
If  it  be  wisely  dealt  with  progress  will  be  sound  and  rapid ; 
if  not,  progress  may  be  long  delayed. 

T\\  O  dangers  confront  the  promoters  of  this  advance. 
They  are  like  Scylla  and  Charybdis  menacing  the  passage 
on  either  hand  and  we  must  avoid  both  or  come  to  grief. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  these  dangers  may  be  earmarked  as 
Absent  Landlordism,  and  Over-regulation. 

As  I  have  said,  the  business  is  now  mainly  of  a  local  char- 
acter, under  the  control  of  State  Commissions,  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  small  consumer  are  jealously  protected.  But 
as  the  system  expands  over  groups  of  states  there  is  danger 
that  the  local  character  of  the  industry  may  be  lost.  There 
will  be  a  tendency  to  combine  the  local  companies  either  by 
merger  or  by  the  intervention  of  holding  companies,  so 
that  the  individuality  of  the  local  companies  will  be  lost. 
If  it  is,  the  little  people  will  suffer.  It  is  essential,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  identity  and  local  control  of  the  present 
companies  shall  be  preserved,  in  order  that  the  small  con- 
sumer may  get  adequate  attention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  the  best  customer  which  the  companies  have,  but  this  has 
not  always  been  recognized.  In  some  states  this  has  caused 
anxiety  to  governors  and  regulating  commissions. 

s  some  communities  the  companies  have  failed  to  give 
him  enough  attention  on  the  plea  that  it  is  unprofitable 
to  serve  him.  This  is  far  from  being  true;  the  fact  is  that 
he  is  the  most  profitable  customer  of  all.  And  this  is  easy 
to  prove.  The  great  power  customer  can  make  his  power 
and  deliver  it  at  his  machine  as  cheaply  as  the  central  sta- 
tion, and  even  the  smaller  power  user  can  do  it  for  25  per  cent 
or  30  per  cent  more.  This  class  of  business,  therefore,  is 
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highly  competitive  and  must  be  taken  at  a  very  small  margin 
of  profit.  But  the  householder,  who  wants  electricity  for 
domestic  uses,  cannot,  in  most  cases,  produce  it  for  himself 
at  any  price,  and  even  when  he  can  it  costs  him  2OO  per  cent 
or  300  per  cent  more  than  the  central  station.  As  a  result, 
this  class  of  customer  can  and  will  gladly  pay  the  company 
a  handsome  profit  to  serve  him;  ten  times  as  much  in  many 
cases  as  the  large  consumer. 

As  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  small  consumer  this 
should  be  answer  enough,  but  there  is  another  and  even 
better  one. 

The  average  retail  business  in  which  most  men  are  en- 
gaged turns  its  capital  from  three  to  five  times  a  year,  so 
that  a  small  profit  on  the  turnover  makes  a  handsome  one 
on  the  capital,  and  such  a  business  can  weather  without 
serious  damage  the  periodic  financial  storms  which  follow 
the  change  of  the  trade  winds  known  as  "the  business  cycle." 
But  the  public  utility  companies,  far  from  turning  their 
capital  five  times  a  year,  rarely  turn  it  once  in  five,  so  that 
for  them  wide  margins  of  profit  and  great  stability  of  busi- 
ness are  vital.  Of  these  essentials  the  great  power  customer 
gives  neither,  and  the  householder  gives  both.  Whatever 
the  terms  of  the  written  contract  the  great  manufacturer 
will  not  pay  for  power  which  he  cannot  use.  When  his 
mill  is  closed  by  depression  or  by  strike  he  will  not  and 
often  cannot  pay  for  power  which  is  not  supplied.  His 
payments  to  the  companies,  therefore,  are  subject  to  violent 
fluctuations,  although  his  price  is  very  low.  This  is  exactly 
the  condition  which  is  most  disastrous  for  the  public  utility 
companies,  with  slow  turnover  and  great  fixed  charges. 

But  with  the  householder  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case. 
He  must  light  his  house,  cook  his  dinner  and  wash  his 
clothes  year  in  and  year  out,  whichever  way  the  wind  blows. 
His  demand  is  amazingly  constant  and  he  pays  a  high  price. 
In  fact,  if  you  plot  the  curve  of  his  demand  you  can  hardly 
detect  in  it  the  periods  of  financial  depression  which  make 
the  curve  of  the  power  customer  look  like  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

These  facts  are  widely  known  and  commonly  acted  upon, 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  so  long  as  the  management 
of  the  companies  is  local  they  will  be  recognized  and  acted 
upon.  For  the  corporations,  with  all  their  sins  upon  their 
heads,  do  not  lack  the  shrewdness  of  the  market  place.  In 
some  cases  and  for  a  time  managers  may  be  dull  or  over- 
worked ;  the  small  customer  is  often  cantankerous  and  his 
name  is  legion ;  much  good  temper  and  great  administrative 
ability  are  required  to  deal  with  him.  But  money  talks,  and 
you  get  these  things  when  you  pay  for  them. 

But  if  the  local  character  of  the  distributing  companies 
be  lost,  the  small  consumer  will  be  in  danger,  and  in -framing 
a  system  to  regulate  this  new  form  of  interstate  commerce 
implied  by  such  terms  as  Giant  Power  we  must  guard  against 
that  danger.  It  can  be  avoided  and  I  shall  try  to  suggest 
a  way. 

THE  next  step  to  be  taken  is  the  connecting  of  all  the 
great  central  stations  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  system  of  high  tension  transmission  which  shall 
make  possible  the  most  economical  generation  of  the  power 
by  coal,  oil  and  water  and  its  most  economical  distribution. 
Glance  for  the  moment  at  the  economies  which  will  re- 
sult.    The   central   station    capacity   required   to  serve   the 
States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  on  the  Appalachian 
and  Allegheny  watersheds  is  not  known,  but  I  hazard  the 


opinion  that  not  less  than  15,000,000  horsepower  will  1> 
required.  Each  one  of  these  central  stations,  as  they  ftr 
nou>  operated,  must  keep  in  reserve  at  all  times  one  gen 
crating  unit  equal  in  capacity  to  the  largest  one  in  use  i 
order  to  protect  its  service  against  accidental  interruptior 
In  practice  this  means  that  about  25  per  cent,  or  4,000,00 
horsepower  of  station  capacity,  must  always  stand  idle.  Tal 
ing  $150  per  hp.  as  fair  value  of  this  investment,  we  fin 
an  idle  investment  of  about  $600,000,000  on  which  the  pul 
lie  must  pay  fixed  charges.  If  these  stations  were  cor 
nected  through  a  transmission  system  of  adequate  capacit 
and  scope  80  per  cent  of  this  idle  investment  could  I 
eliminated.  Right  there  you  save  nearly  $500,000,000. 

And  again,  two  things  are  necessary  for  high  efficienc 
in  a  central  station — cheap  fuel  and  abundant  cold  watf 
for  condensing  purposes.  In  New  England  this  means 
location  on  tide  water  and  of  all  our  central  stations  < 
large  capacity  only  three  are  so  placed.  All  the  other  st;1 
tions  are  located  on  ponds,  rivers  or  shallow  tidal  estuarie 
where  condensing  water  is  warm  and  insufficient  for  a  gre; 
station  and  coal  rates  are  high.  An  adequate  transmissk 
system  would  eliminate  them. 

And  there  is  another  great  economy  which  would  be  mat 
possible.  In  all  the  streams  of. the  Appalachian  and  All 
gheny  water-sheds  the  runoff  varies  greatly  in  differei 
months  of  the  year,  the  low  flow  in  many  cases  being  on 
i  per  cent  of  the  maximum.  Often  this  condition  could 
improved  by  storage  reservoirs,  but  in  a  country  so  thick 
settled  these  would  be  expensive  and  they  have  not  be< 
built.  The  result  is  that  no  profitable  development  of  2 
this  water  power  can  be  made  which  will  utilize  one-ha 
of  the  water  available.  The  rest  goes  to  waste.  But  wi 
a  great  interconnecting  system  and  the  market  for  pow 
which  would  result,  many  billion  horsepower  (hours)  cou 
be  generated  almost  without  cost  for  investment  or  operatic 

AND  then  consider  the  railroad  situation.  A  lari 
fraction  of  all  the  bituminous  coal  used  in  the  cou 
try  is  burned  under  locomotive  boilers  in  furnaces  whi< 
are  the  most  wasteful  of  any  now  in  use  and  fired  wi 
the  utmost  inefficiency.  Two-thirds  of  this  coal  is  almc 
literally  wasted,  but  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  t( 
miles  which  the  railroads  handle  because  it  is  all  hauli 
twice  over  the  road,  once  from  mine  to  storage  yard  ai 
again  in  the  locomotive  tender.  The  waste  of  fuel,  lab 
and  capital  in  this  operation  is  prodigious,  and  would  ha 
been  stopped  by  electrification  long  ago  had  not  the  financi 
collapse  of  our  railroad  system  made  the  expenditure  ii 
possible. 

These  are  not  all  of  the  possible  economies  but  they  a 
enough    to    indicate    their    nature    and    the    importance 
achieving  them.     Considering  the  magnitude  and  variety 
the  economies  which  a  comprehensive  system  of  high  tensi' 
electric  transmission  would  produce,  it  may  seem  incredit 
that  it  is  not  here  today.     But  as  in  all  other  cases  the 
is   a   reason. 

The  collapse  of  the  railroads  and  the  flight  of  capit 
from  this  field  has  been  directly  due  to  an  unwise  syste 
of  public  regulation.  The  railroads  are  subject  not  only 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  but  to  a  local  comm 
sion  in  every  state  in  which  they  operate.  Some  of  them  ha 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  masters  whose  chief  aim  has  been  to  • 
press  them,  in  which  aim  they  have  so  far  succeeded  th 
the  roads  are  wellnigh  dead.  Such  a  transmission  system 
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$  needed  for  the  economical  development  of  our  electric 
over  supply  would  be  an  interstate  public  utility  exactly 
ike  a  railroad,  and  the  fear  of  regulation  on  the  railroad 
attem  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  progress  today.  Capitalists 
re  human  in  spite  of  appearances,  and  therefore  are  never 
.•holly  self-conscious.  They  often  do  not  know  the  real 
asb  of  their  fears  and  in  this  case  this  obstacle  has  not 
een  wholly  visualized  by  promoter  and  banker,  but  it  is 
ne  real  one  none  the  less.  For  this  reason  our  most  impor- 
duty  at  the  present  time  is  to  think  out  clearly  and 
.  in  appropriate  legislation  a  system  of  regulation 
will  regulate  and  not  destroy. 

rHE  one  great  lesson  which  two  generations  of  railroad 
regulation  should  have  stamped  indelibly  upon  our  minds 
that,  provided  the  public  interest  is  safeguarded,  the  less 
,  gulation  the  better.     Over-regulation  has  ruined  the  rafl- 
[  ads.     Let  that  lesson   be  taken  to   heart.     And  if  it  is, 
e  outlines  of  the  method  of  transmission  line  regulation 
e  fairly  clear.     These  companies  should  be  placed  under 
]  e  exclusive  control  of  a  federal  commission  and  the  power 
er   them    of    that   commission    should    be    limited    to   the 
:estion  of  whether  any  particular  projected  line  should  be 
•  lilt  nor  not.     In  other  words,  the  whole  duty  of  the  com- 
Ission  should  be  to  issue  a  certificate  of   public  necessity 
i  to  refuse  it.     The  transmission  companies  must  have  the 
•j  take  land  for  line  and  substation  purposes  in  any 
.Hsdktfon  provided  such   a  certificate  has  been   procured, 
-y  should  be  forbidden  to  sell  power  to  any  individual 
<  any  corporation  except  public  utility  corporations  under 
t?  control  of  a  state,  utility,  or  railroad  commission,  and 
lould   be   forbidden   to   control   the   local  companies. 
1  this  way  the  transmission  lines  would  be  given  the  clearest 


and  simplest  status  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and 
their  development  would  not  be  hampered  by  a  multiplicity 
of  conflicting  controls,  while  the  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  retain  all  the  powers  of  rate  and  service  regulation 
which  they  now  have  unimpaired  by  the  conflicting  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government.  If  such  a  method  as 
this  be  mapped  out  at  the  present  time  the  development  of 
comprehensive  interconnecting  transmission  systems  will  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  the  public  interest  requires. 

THE  gas,  electric  light  and  power  companies  of  die  sev- 
eral states  now  cover,  or  can  be  required  to  cover,  the 
whole  field  and  serve  every  solvent  customer,  so  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  transmission  companies  to  go  into  the 
retail  distribution  business.  This  should  remain  with  the 
local  companies,  where  it  is  now. 

Of  course,  this  method  of  regulation  will  not  eliminate  the 
silly  protectionism  which  sometimes  induces  a  state  to 
forbid  the  export  of  power,  but  no  system  of  law  will.  Time 
alone  can  cure  this  evil  and  it  must  be  allowed  to. 

What  will  come  is  a  structure  like  a  system  of  national 
highways  connecting  the  great  cities  in  the  several  states, 
from  which  radiate  the  local  roads  to  the  farms  and  vil- 
lages, under  local  control.  So  the  national  electrical  high- 
nays  will  connect  the  great  central  stations  from  which 
radiate  the  local  distribution  system  which  the  states  con- 
trol. These  electrical  highroads  should  be  chartered  as  toll 
roads  under  private  ownership  and  management,  because  they 
serve  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  whole  people,  namely, 
the  public  senrice  corporations.  By  the  use  of  this  method 
those  who  use,  pay,  and  those  who  don't,  escape,  or  think 
they  do,  which  is  the  same  politically. 


Drawn  by  Hradr*  Wilfcm  Van  Loon 

American  city:    reproduced  from  the  archn>es  of  the  Early 
TuCTirieth  century 


QUEENSTON-CHIPPAWA  DEVELOPMENT  CANAL,  ATLUNDYS  LANE  CURVE  WHF. 
THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  CANAL  IS  143  FEET  BELOW  GROUNE 

OEVENTEEN   million  cubic    yards   of   rock  and  earth  'have  been  excavated    and    the  canal  is  lined  tHroughoutj 
\  concrete;  not  kss  than  450,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  have  been  used  altogether  on  the  whole  project     Several 
°  have  had  to  be  built,  to  accommodate  a  number  of  important  railway  hnes  and  highways  m  te rsectedby  the  o andl 

of  standard  gage  construction  railway  track  were  laid  to  handk  excavated  material  and  the  majority  of  the 
ere  electrically  driven.  Man?  large  shovels,  five  of  them  being  the  largest  in  the  world  and^ct™$^ 
employed;  each  of  these  five  shovels  could  load  a  car  of  20  cubic  yards  capacity  in  one  and  a  half  minute 


Ontario's  Experience 

By  SIR  ADAM  BECK,  Kt.,  LL.D. 
Chairman  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 


and  discussions  in  the  press.  Appeals  were  made  to  the 
provincial  government  for  legislation,  and  finally,  as  a 
result  of  the  general  movement,  the  government  of  Ontario, 
in  1903,  provided  the  means  by  which  a  commission  could 
be  appointed  by  interested  municipalities  to  investigate  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  hydro-electrical  energy.  The 
authority  thus  granted  resulted  in  the  appointment  by  the 
municipalities  of  Toronto,  London,  Brantford,  Stratford, 

pccaenieaiy    low    rates,    are    racrs    wmcn    nave    attracted     Woodstock,   Ingersoll  and  Guelph,  of  the  Ontario   Power 
wide  attention.  Commission,  which  after  a  thorough  investigation,  published 

essence,  the  "Hydro"  electric  power  undertaking  of      a  comprehensive  report  in  1906.     When  the  results  of  this 
|ntark>  is  an  organization  of  a  large  number  of  partner  muni-      investigation  became  known,  the  provincial  government,  that 

same  year,  provided  by  special  act  for  the  creation  of  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  the  organ- 
ization now  in  existence.  With  the  exception  of  the  chair- 
man, the  personnel  of  the  Commission  has  changed  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  services  of  many 
of  the  Commission's  most  important  officers  commenced  with 
its  creation  and — notwithstanding  several  changes  in  the 
governments  of  the  Province — they  are  today  in  responsible 
charge. 

In  1906,  by-laws  were  passed  by  thirteen  Ontario  munici- 
palities authorizing  their  Councils  to  make  contracts  with 
the  Commission  for  a  supply  of  electrical  power  from 
Niagara  Falls.  In  1907,  further  legislation  strengthened 
and  extended  the  powers  of  the  Commission.  One  essential 
difference  betxveen  the  act  of  1903  and  those  of  1906  and 

r , 1907  is,  that  under  the  former  various  municipalities  could 

in  the  art  of  transmitting  electricity,  and  recognition  combine  into  separate  groups  operating  through  separate 
anufacturing  potentialities  of  the  country,  were  the  commissions,  whereas  under  the  later  acts  all  municipali- 
se chief  factors  which,  about  1900,  prompted  a  number  ties  make  their  wants  known  to  the  provincial  Corn- 
leading  manufacturers  in  southwestern  Ontario  to  look  mission  which  is  then  able  to  harmonize  their  various 
0  the  possibility  of  obtaining  hydro-electrical  energy  at  requirements  and  coordinate  the  municipalities  in- 


HAT   more    than    380   municipalities   acting 
cooperatively  have  invested  about  $250,000,- 
ooo  in  a  common  undertaking  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  electrical  energy  to  their  citizens, 
that   this  organization   has  been   in  success- 
ful operation   in   Ontario  for  nearly  fifteen 
:d  that  it  is  accumulating  large  financial  reserves  while 
^^Vg  electric  light  and  power  over  extensive  areas  at  un- 
itedly   low    rates,    are    facts    which    have    attracted 
wld-wide  attention. 

-  essence,  the  "Hydro"  electric  power  undertaking  of 
is  an  organization  of  a  large  number  of  partner  muni- 
nlities,  coordinated   for  securing  common  action  through 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  which 
:heir  trustee.     As  such,  the  Commission  generates  or 
-s  electrical  energy  which  it  transmits  to  the  associated 
ilities.      Each  year    it    allocates    the   entire    cost  of 
n    of    each    system    among    the    respective    partn  r 
Jities,  so  that  these  contribute  each  its  own  proper 
rortionate  share  towards  the  cost  of  operation.    Each 
ility    owns    its    local    distribution    system    and    dis- 
MiteS  the  power  to  its  individual  customers.     These  in- 
ridual  customers,   in  turn,  are  charged   rates  which   will 
r  cost  of  powtr  furnished  to  the  municipality  by  the 
Mnmission,  together  with  the  cost  of  operation  and  man- 
ement  of  the  municipal  distribution  system. 

k    BSENCE  of  coal  resources  in  the  province,  advances 


tes  cheaper  than  the  cost 
which    power   could   be 
Berated  locally  from  coal, 
s  or  oil. 

It  was  realized  that  if 
large  water-power  of 
r  Niagara  River  could  be 
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to      groups      or      districts. 


T 


HOSE  entrusted  with 
the  formulation  of  the 


T  VTHEN  Sir  Adam  Beck  complied  with  the  request  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 

VV    editors  of  The  Survey  for  an  authoritative  statement  on  Commission    were   impress- 

the    work  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  ed     with     the     underlying 

cd    as    a    basis    for    the     Ontario,  we  counted  ourselves  tremendously  fortunate.  For  here  strength    of    the    industrial 

despread  transmission  of     «  &n  agricultural  and  manufacturing  region  —  without    natural  anj  cominercjai  possibilities 
Ktrical    energy    through-     coal  resources-which  has   developed  energy   from   rapids   and  territorv  seekine  the 

no   other  district  in  the  western  hemisphere.  f.    ' 


e  more  populous  por-     j^'^  ^  o/^j^  ammj  ^  ^£pnu^  has' teen  're-  cheaper    power    and    light. 

moved  from  the  realm  of  theory  to  that  of  practical  results;  to  be  Southern  Ontario,  the  area 

weighed  and  judged  thereby.    Here  hamlet  and  countryside  as  served  by  electrical  energy 

antially    reduced    and     u,efl  ^  factory  center  have  felt  the  stirrings  of  a  new  day;  and,  from  Niagara,  lies  approx- 

»rio  would,  thereby,  be     moreover,  here  the  city,  town,  village  and   smaller  municipality  imately    between    latitudes 

:red      less     dependent     have  borne   the    work    of  constructing  and   operating  a   vast  ^  an(j  .,   T^  greater  part 

foreign  resources.  In-     hydro-electric   undertaking  on  a  cooperative    basis.     Sir   Adam  ^  ^  ^^  ^  furtner  ^^^ 

in    Ontario's    power     **   ^ort/l  ^om    ^  standpoint    of  the  Commission  how'    380  northern 
.                 such  cooperating  municipalities  receive  electric  light  and  power 

"at  cost"  and  own  or  are  constructing  plants  capable  of  an  ag-  N'«'  York  state,  than  the 

by   public   meetings,     gregate  development  of  a  million  horsepou-CT.  larger  portions  of  the  states 
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of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, South  Dakota,  Idaho  and  Oregon  and  than  the  whole 
of  the  states  of  Maine,  North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wash- 
ington. Compared  with  Europe  the  area  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  south  of  France.  The  Province  has  many 
climatic  advantages.  That  precipitation  throughout  Ontario, 
both  in  amount  and  in  its  seasonal  distribution,  is  sufficient 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  is  an  asset  of  prime  importance. 
The  whole  Province  is  well  watered  and  with  its  many 
streams  and  lakes  replenished  from  the  annual  precipitation, 
the  water  power  developments  are  in  most  instances  ex- 
ceptionally well  protected.  Its  agricultural  advantages  for 
mixed  farming  and  fruit-growing  are  well  known.  Its  rail- 
way and  inland  facilities  are  excellent.  In  all  the  large 
municipalities,  the  employer  of  labor  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  may  count  upon  adequate 
transportation  facilities,  unsurpassed  educational  and  social 
conditions,  and  standards  of  living  and  of  administration  of 
public  affairs  equal  (in  many  cases  superior)  to  those  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

From  this  brief  consideration  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  Province  it  will  be  appreciated  that  with  Ontario's 
background  of  agriculture,  its  timbering,  mining,  fisheries 
and  game,  there  are  available  supplies  of  raw  materials  for 
an  extensive  manufacturing  industry  with  marked  possi- 
bilities for  increasing  exports  from  farm  and  factory. 
Such-circumstances,  then, 
constituted  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  great  promise 
upon  which  the  Com- 
mission could  build  in 
establishing  a  market  for 
the  consumption  of  elec- 
trical energy  for  domes- 
tic, commercial  and  man  • 
ufacturing  requirements. 


THE  lines  along 
which  the  Commis- 
sion has  conducted  its 
work  are  easily  grasped. 
If  the  people  of  a 
municipality  want  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  power, 
a  vote  is  taken  at  the 
polls,  and  an  enabling 
by-law  passed  whereby 
the  municipality  may 
contract  for  it  with  the 
Commission.  The  Com- 
mission's engineers  are  at 
the  service  of  the  muni- 
cipality for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  estimate  of 
its  requirements.  The 
contract  having  been  ex- 
ecuted, a  money  by-law- 
must  also  be  passed  by 
the  electors  authorizing 
the  municipal  council  to 
issue  the  debentures  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  dis- 
tributing system  within 


Sir  Adam  Beck,   Chairman   since  its  inception  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario 


its  limits.  The  Commission  thereupon  proceeds  with  the  work 
of  building  up  the  necessary  transmission  lines,  sub-stations 
etc.  The  municipalities  repay  the  cost  of  the  project  out  o: 
earnings,  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty  years;  all  such  item 
as  maintenance,  depreciation  and  sinking  fund  being  full; 
taken  care  of.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years'  time  the  entin 
plant  and  equipment  will  have  been  paid  for,  and  the  peopli 
become  the  owners  of  a  fully-paid-up  undertaking. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  whole  "Hydro"  project  is  ; 
partnership  of  municipalities  formed  to  obtain  electrica 
energy  at  cost,  each  municipality  paying  its  proportion  •! 
the  cost  for  the  service  received.  The  Commission,  actinj 
as  trustee  and  agent  for  the  municipalities,  exercises  botl 
administrative  and  constructive  functions,  and  has  evolvei 
a  well-defined  and  successful  working  policy  for  the  develop 
ment,  transmission  and  distribution  of  hydro-electrical  powei 
under  municipal  ownership. 

The  fundamental  basis  on  which  power  is  supplied  is  tha 
it  must  be  sold  "at  cost,"  but  not  every  one  is  aware  jus 
what  is  meant  by  this  term.  "Cost,"  so  far  as  "Hydro" 
power  is  concerned,  includes  all  charges  arising  out  of  thi 
generation,  transmission  and  delivery  of  power  to  the  munic 
ipalities.  These  charges  include,  for  each  municipality,  its 
share  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the  cost  of  lands 
stations  and  equipment  required  for  supplying  power  as 
well  as  a  proportionate  part  of  administration,  operation, 

maintenance,  renewal 
insurance,  and  all  othci 
costs  entering  into  th< 
business  of  supplying 
electricity. 

The  framework  of  th< 
financial  structure  of  th 
Hydro-Electric  System; 
may  be  set  in  a  few 
concise  statements: 

First:  The  generatioi 
and  transmission  of  powei 
on  a  wholesale  scale  is 
dealt  with  by  a  Commis- 
sion which,  although  ap- 
pointed by  the  governmenl 
of  the  province,  acts  in- 
dependently in  the  capac- 
ity of  trustee  and  agenl 
for  the  partnership  oi 
municipalities. 

Second:  The  local  dis- 
tribution of  electrical 
energy  within  the  borders 
of  a  municipality  is,  it 
general,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  public 
utilities  commission  ap- 
pointed under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Util- 
ities Act. 

Third:  Capital  required 
for  the  plant  for  tht 
generation  and  transmis- 
sion of  power  is  provided 
by  the  Government  upon 
receipt  of  formal  requisi- 
tion from  the  Commis- 
sion. Contracts  are  en- 
tered into  between  the 
Commission  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities under  the 
terms  of  which  the  mu- 
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The  heai?  black  lines  show  the  power  transmission  system  with  its  source  at  Niagara  Falls,  municipally  owned  and  operated 

under  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  Canada 


•kipalities  undertake  to  repay  in  thirty  years  the  monies 
thus  leaned  by  the  Government. 

Fourth:  The  local  distribution  system  is  financed  by  the  issue 
of  municipal  debentures.  Provision  is  made  in  the  rates  charged 
to  the  ultimate  consumers,  for  revenue  with  which  to  retire 
these  bonds  also,  usually  in  twenty  years. 

Fifth:  The  "Trustee"  Commission  supplies  power  to  the 
municipalities,  charging  each  municipality  the  actual  cost.  To 
do  this,  an  interim  charge  is  made  monthly  based  upon  the 
estimated  cost,  and.  at  the  end  of  each  year,  credit  or  debit 
adjustment  is  made  of  the  amount  charged,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  actual  total  cost — no  more  and  no  less.  The  "cost  of 
power"  includes  all  the  usual  costs  of  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  generating,  transforming  and  transmission  plant 
and  equipment,  and.  in  addition,  the  annual  interest  charges 
on  the  monies  borrowed  for  the  initial  cost  of  installation,  also 
provision  for  renewal  (depreciation)  and  sinking  fund  reserves, 
as  well  as  a  special  reserve  fund  for  contingencies. 

Sixth:  Each  municipality  sells  electrical  energy  to  its  local 
imers  at  rates  and  under  conditions  approved  by  the 
Commission.  The  rates  charged  to  its  consumers  by  a  munic- 
ipality are  sufficient  to  take  care  both  of  the  cost  of  distribution 
within  the  municipality  and  of  the  estimated  cost-of  power  to 
be  paid  to  the  Commission  by  the  municipality.  The  cost  of 
-ibution  is  ascertained  in  a  manner  identical  with  that  used 
by  the  Commission  in  arriving  at  its  wholesale  costs. 

Seventh:  Under  the  Power  Commission  Act.  the  Commission 

-quired   to   determine,   annually,    the   actual   cost   of  service 

lied  to  the  municipal  corporations  by  the  local  commissions 

for    such    strictly    municipal    purposes    as    street    lighting    and 

operating    electric-motor-driven    pumps    in    waterworks,    and    if 

any  profit  has  accrued   through  the  charging  of  the   rate   used 

thoughout  the  year,  this  surplus  is  handed  back  to  the  municipal 

m. 


AT  the  outset  of  the  Commission's  work,  after  studying 
various  sources  of  power  for  distribution  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities it  was  concluded  best  to  initiate  their  cooperative 
Enterprise  by  purchase  from  power  companies  which  had  ex- 
Bensive  plants  already  erected  at  Niagara  Falls.    Consequent- 


ly in  1908  the  Commission,  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Ontario  Power  Company 
for  the  supply  of  100,000  horsepower  of  electrical  energy 
at  $9.40  per  horsepower-year  until  a  load  of  25,000  horse- 
power should  be  reached,  after  which  the  price  was  to  be 
S9-OO  per  horsepower-year.  The  Commission  built  trans- 
former stations  and  transmission  lines  for  distributing  the 
power  to  the  contracting  municipalities,  and  by  about  the 
end  of  1910  was  supplying  ten  urban  municipalities.  The 
small  initial  load  of  less  than  1,000  horsepower  increased 
until  in  1914  it  was  77,000  horsepower,  and  by  1915  the 
Commission  had  reached  the  limit  of  its  contract  for  100,000 
horsepower.  In  1920  the  load  was  356,000  horsepower. 
The  Commission  had  arranged  meanwhile  for  additional 
power  supply  from  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company 
of  50,000  horsepower,  and  from  the  Toronto  Power  Com- 
pany cf  over  25,000  horsepower.  It  subsequently  purchased 
outright  the  Ontario  Power  Company  with  its  plant  capacity 
of  160.000  horsepower,  and  more  recently  acquired  the 
Toronto  Power  Company  with  that  of  125,000  horsepower. 
Finally,  in  its  new  Queenston-Chippawa  plant  the  Com- 
mission has  provided  for  an  ultimate  development  of  600,000 
horsepower. 

The  extent  of  the  Commission's  operations  is  registered 
by  the  fact  that  the  high-tension  lines  alone  in  its  transmis- 
sion networks  aggregate  over  3,000  miles. 

The  municipalities  now  own  and  operate  a  number  of 
hydro-electric  systems,  including  power  plants.  These  sys- 
tems are:  Niagara,  Severn,  Eugenia,  Wasdells,  Muskoka, 
St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Rideau,  Thunder  Bay,  Central 
Ontario  and  Trent,  and  Nipissing.  Of  the  foregoing,  the 
Central  Ontario  and  Nipissing  systems  were  purchased  by 
the  Provincial  Government  in  1916,  their  operation  being 
entrusted  to  the  Commission. 
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An  aerial  photograph  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  "Hydro"  country 


Since  commencing  its  operations,  the  Commission  has 
purchased  no  less  than  twenty  waterpowers,  thirty  hydraulic- 
generating  plants,  and  over  sixty  electric  distribution  sys- 
tems. It  possesses  the  right  to  expropriate  private  plants; 
nevertheless — with  the  single  exception  of  a  case  at  present 
under  consideration — the  Commission  has  not  required  to 
invoke  its  powers  of  expropriation,  but  has  been  able  to  con- 
sumate  every  transaction  upon  fair  terms,  satisfactory  to  the 
interests  immediately  involved. 

To-day,  including  exported  power,  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  is  distributing  about  700,000 
horsepower,  and  operates  twenty-one  undertakings  which, 
when  fully  developed,  will  have  a  potentiality  of  over 
i  ,000,000  horsepower. 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  the  owner  of  Canada's  equity 
in  the  water  power  in  the  international  portion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river;  this  share  amounts  to  over  800,000  horse- 
power. It  often  takes  several  years  to  prepare  the  plans  and 
construct  the  installations  necessary  to  supply  large  quantities 
of  power,  and  those  who  have  followed  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  demand  for  electrical  energy  will  appreciate  that 
it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  an  organization  like  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  to  appraise  existing  conditions 
in  the  light  of  future  needs.  Present  conditions  clearly 
indicate  that  the  power  markets  will  be  short  of  power  before 


the  St.  Lawrence  River  hydro-electric  power  can  be  made 
available  even  though  the  work  were  commenced  immediately. 

THE  greatest  individual  engineering  project  which  the 
Commission  has  undertaken  is  the  Queenston-Chippawj 
power  development  on  the  Niagara  river.  Its  general  scheme 
comprises  an  intake  structure  in  the  Niagara  river  at  Chip- 
pawa ;  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  Welland  river  be- 
tween Chippawa  and  Montrose,  a  distance  of  4^2  miles;  th< 
construction  of  a  canal  $l/2  miles  long  from  Montrose  to  th« 
forebay  and  screen  house  at  a  point  on  the  cliff  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  village  of  Queenston ;  and  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  power  house,  in  the  gorge,  immediately  below 
the  forebay. 

Existing  power  developments  on  the  Niagara  river  have 
only  utilized  that  portion  of  the  total  fall  of  the  river  which 
occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  and,  for  the  most  part,  even 
this  amount  of  head  has  been  inefficiently  utilized.  The  basic 
conception  of  the  Queenston-Chippawa  development  is  th< 
utilization  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  total  fall 
of  the  Niagara  river  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
at  the  highest  possible  efficiency.  Of  this  total  fall  of  327 
feet,  about  10  feet  occurs  in  the  upper  Niagara  river  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Chippawa  and  in  the  lower  river  from  Queens 
ton  to  Lake  Ontario.  These  10  feet  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
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An  aerial  picture  of  pan  of  the  completed   pouter   canal  traversing  the  Niagara  peninsula  in  the  Queenston-Chippawa 

development 


claim  for  power  purposes.  Of  the  remaining  head,  about 
12  feet  is  required  to  convey  the  water  through  the  canal. 

The  average  head  actually  available  at  the  power  house  is 
305  feet,  and  30  horsepower  is  developed  for  every  cubic 
foot  of  water  that  flows  through  the  canal  per  second.  That 
this  is  a  great  forward  step  in  economy  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  only  16  horsepower  is  obtained  from  each  cubic 
foot  of  water  flowing  per  second  in  the  most  efficient  of  the 
present  three  plants  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  at 
Niagara  Falls,  thus  every  cubic  foot  of  water  used  in  the 
Queenston  power  house  will  earn  nearly  t\vice  as  much 
revenue  as  if  it  were  used  at  the  falls. 

The  water  of  the  Niagara  river,  after  leaving  the  canal 
proper,  enters  a  forebay  which  is  practically  a  triangle-shaped 
enlargement  of  the  canal,  whence  it  enters  the  penstocks, 
or  tubes,  which  lead  it  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  the 
turbines  in  the  power  house  which  is  located  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 

The  turbines  are  technically  described  as  of  the  vertical 
single-runner  type;  their  capacity  is  60,000  horsepower 
each,  being  greater  than  that  of  any  others  previously 
built. 

Each  electric  generator  is  mounted  directly  above  its  own 


turbine,  the  revolving  parts  of  each  having  a  common  shaft. 
The  heaviest  single  integral  part  of  one  of  these  huge  units 
weighs  300  tons.  Air  is  employed  for  cooling  these  gen- 
erators and  the  warm  air  issuing  therefrom  is  used  in  winter 
to  warm  the  building ;  the  weight  of  air  required  even-  2l/> 
hours  for  cooling  each  generator  is  690  tons,  equalling  the 
total  weight  of  the  generator  itself. 

Three-phase  alternating  electric  current  is  generated  at 
12.000  volts,  the  frequency  being  25  cycles  per  second;  the 
current  from  each  generator  passes  through  its  own  switches 
and  transformers  the  latter  being  used  to  step  up  the  voltage 
from  12,000  volts  to  110,000  volts;  and  the  current  is 
transmitted  at  1 10,000  volts  on  the  Commission's  high- 
tension  lines  all  over  southwestern  Ontario. 

Six    of    the    large    new    generators    are    now    supplying 
the     Niagara     system,     while    of     the     remaining     genera- 
tors,   two    are   under    order    for   earliest    possible    delivery. 
The  power  canal   provides  for  an   ultimate   plant   car 
of  over  6oo,OOO  horsepower. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  returns  published  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  municipalities,  will  convey  some 
idea  of  what  the  charges  are  for  light  and  power  in  some  of 
the  larger  municipalities  of  Ontario: 
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The   Nibigon  river  development  will   supply   200,000  h.p.  power  for  the  citizens  and  industries  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William  and  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Thunder  Bay  district,  rich  in  pulpwood  and  minerals 


Charges  for  Light  and  Power  Service  in  Ontario  Municipalities 


Average 

Net  Charge  to  Con- 

Approx. 

sumers 

Inclusive 

of    All 

Trans- 

Charges 

Municipality 

Popula- 

mission 

Residence 

Commercial    Power 

tion 

Distance 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Dollars  per 

in 

Kilowatt- 

Kilowatt- 

Horse- 

Miles 

hour 

hour 

power  per 

Year 

Toronto 

512,812 

90 

2.2 

2.8 

$21.00 

Hamilton 

114,766 

50 

2.1 

1.2 

13.63 

Ottawa 

1  10,708 

I 

1.6 

1.8 

I3-52 

London 

59,28l 

132 

1.9 

i-7 

25.14 

Windsor 

37-170 

248 

3-o 

3-i 

23.78 

Brantford 

32,786 

85 

1.8 

M 

19.56 

Kitchener 

23,027 

I  O2 

2.4 

1.8 

1  6.60 

Peterboro 

21,790 

2 

2.9 

1.8 

15-97 

St.  Catherines  19,862 

9 

i-4 

1-5 

I4-56 

Guelph 

17,922 

77 

2-7 

2.4 

14.41 

Gait 

13,092 

93 

1.8 

2.O 

1445 

Niagara  Falls  14,805 

i 

1.6 

i-5 

13.26 

rT"'HE  success  attained  by 

[_  tributing  hydro-electrical 
cities  and  towns,  but  to  vil- 
lages and  hamlets,  stimulated 
the  farming  communities  of 
rural  Ontario  to  call  for 
"Hydro"  service.  The  prob- 
lem of  distributing  power 
economically  to  farms  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  The  in- 
dividual demands  for  power 
are  quite  small  and  irregular ; 
also  the  distances  to  be  trav- 
ersed are  relatively  great.  In 
1921,  a  provincial  Act — the 
Rural  Hydro-Electric  Dis- 
tribution Act — was  passed 
which  recognized  both  these 
handicaps  and  also  the 
desirability,  in  the  general 


the  Power  Commission  in  dis- 
energy,  not  only  to  the  larger 


interest,  of  bringing  the  benefits  of  electricity  to  the  farm. 
It  provided  a  bonus  on  rural  primary  lines  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent  of  their  cost.  This  policy  has  been  generally 
approved;  during  1922,  approximately  440  miles  of  rural 
distributon  lines  were  constructed  to  give  service  to  over 
2,600  consumers,  and  at  present,  the  rural  lines  approved 
by  the  Commission  aggregate  over  1,000  miles  and  give  ser- 
vice to  about  14,000  consumers. 

Although  the  aggregate  load  of  the  electrical  energy  thus 
distributed  to  rural  dwellers  is  relatively  quite  small,  its 
influence  on  the  economic  life  of  the  Province  is  already 
a  factor  of  great  importance.  The  problem  of  keeping  the 
younger  generation  on  the  farm  and  making  farm  life  at- 
tractive is  greatly  helped  and  in  some  cases  solved  by  the 
coming  of  electrical  service. 

ALTHOUGH  the  province  of  Ontario  has  many  water 
powers,  distributed  throughout  its  area,  nevertheless, 
the  extensive  natural  storage  of  the  Great  Lakes,  resulting 
in  the  exceptionally  uniform  flow  of  the   Niagara  and   St. 
Lawrence  rivers,  coupled  with  their  concentrated  falls  and 

rapids,  and  the  satisfactory 
basic  engineering  conditions 
for  development,  make  these 
rivers  unique  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  large  quantities  of 
hydro-electricity  at  low  cost. 
It  should  be  recognized 
that  along  with  the  develop- 
ment and  widespread  distri- 
bution of  electrical  energy 
under  cooperative  municipal 
ownership,  there  has  also 
taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  Province  a  great 
development  of  electrical 
energy  for  individual  in- 
dustrial purposes.  The  favor- 
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For  these  etils — the  concen- 
tration of  too  many  people  in 
the  cities,  and  the  isolation, 
loneliness,  and  winter  idleness 
on  the  farms  —  the  Province 
of  Ontario  is  trying  the  re- 
medy of  cheap  power.  Hou 
is  it  uwrking? 


and  after 


Following  the  Hydro 

By  MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 


NTERING  the  Province  in  the  grey  dawn,  I 
saw  through  the  car  window  a  little  mud- 
stopped  log  cabin,  old,  black,  listing  to  one 
side,  and  blazing  with  light.  The  power  line 
from   Niagara,  striding  past  on   giant  stilts 
had  dropped  a  wire  casually  upon  this  rem- 
•nt  of  a  past  age  and  dragged  it  into  the  2Oth  century. 
The  large  cities — Toronto  and  London — have  been  made 
jst  as  ruthlessly  contemporary ;  I  found  their  people  using 
electricity  derived  from  Niagara  Falls  to  operate  their 
Mnes  and  their  industries  at  rates  which  are  only  a  fraction 
what  we  pay.     And  as  a  result  these  cities  were  clean 
id   prosperous — clean    because    there    was    very    little   soft 
burned  and   so  almost  no  smoke   in   the  air;  but  also 
scause  every  electric  device  which  cleans  without  dust  is 
common  use.  But  if  the  large  cities  were  made  so  desirable, 
hy  should   folks  stay  out  of   them  ?     Was  the  answer  to 
b  to  be  found  in  smaller  places? 

I  went  to  the  city  of  Woodstock,  the  perfect  flower  of 
e  Hydro  towns.  This  has  a  population  of  about  ten 
lousand ;  the  foreign  inhabitants  are  six  Poles,  twelve 
hinamen,  ten  Negroes,  and  twelve  Italians — "if  it  ain't 
unged  since  they  was  counted  last,''  my  driver  told  me. 
Tie  town  line  is  hard  to  identify  because  the  farms  blend 
ndually  into  the  large  fields  on  the  outskirts,  the  large 
:lds  edge  up  against  the  smaller  yards,  the  little  plots  of 
•ound  crowd  up  to  the  short  solid  row  along  Main  Street. 
"he  social  life  of  the  town  shades  out  into  that  of  the  farms 
the  same  way.  I  set  out  to  call  on  four  women  of  whom 
knew.  One  after  another,  I  found  them  out. 

"I  could  have  told  you,"  said  my  driver.  "It's  what  they 
mil  a  'pink  tea'  or  maybe  they're  playing  bridge.  Every 
:dy  that  ain't  got  a  automobile  of  her  own  has  had  a  taxi 
king  her  out  to  Colbert's  farm  and  they  ain't  coming  back 
J  supper  time." 

Later  I  saw  the  Colbert  farmhouse.  Mammoth  silos 
'wered  above  it  with  the  barns  set  a  little  below,  the  smooth 
ive  curved  up  to  the  door  with  autumn  leaves  blowing 
ross  it  and  an  electric  light  at  the  gate  to  guide  the  coming 


and  going  guest.  Obviously  the  farmer's  wife  who  lived 
there  was  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  town. 

But  on  the  day  of  her  pink  tea  I  wandered  along  Main 
Street  and  talked  with  such  uninvited  males  as  I  could 
discover.  There  was  the  local  newspaper  office,  very  trim 
and  ship-shape  and  very,  very  busy. 

He  was  a  brisk  man — the  editor.  He  owned  a  chain 
of  three  papers  published  in  three  neighboring  towns  and 
each  community  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  combination 
news  service.  Between  telephone  calls  and  calls  from  his 
staff  he  told  me  about  his  town. 

IT  had  no  poverty — that  is,  none  that  lasted  right  along. 
Sometimes  a  family  would  be  in  hard  luck  for  a  while 
and  have  to  be  helped  out,  but  they  didn't  need  any  charitable 
institutions.  The  neighbors  looked  after  what  had  to  be 
done.  He  didn't  seem  to  remember  much  about  crime. 
There  wasn't  any  that  you  had  to  keep  thinking  about. 
Work?  Oh  yes — work  for  even-body  all  the  time.  Labor 
shortage?  Maybe  somebody  might  want  more  workers 
than  they  had  but  then  there  was  usually  some  farmers' 
sons  or  daughters  ready  to  come  in  for  a  while.  Not  many 
servants  in  the  town.  Most  women  did  their  own  work. 
They  had  everything  to  do  it  with.  But  had  I  seen  the  fac- 
tories in  Woodstock?  No?  Well,  after  I  had  looked  at 
them  I  would  understand  why  there  was  work  for  everybody. 

I  told  my  driver  to  take  me  to  every  factory  or  manufac- 
turing establishment  in  the  town. 

"There's  what  you  would  call  two  factory  districts,"  he 
told  me.  "Oh,  they're  all  run  by  Hydro;  we  don't  have 
any  other  kind." 

THIS  is  the  catalogue  of  the  industries  of  Woodstock 
in  the  order  that  I  saw  them :  a  braid  and  edging  mill ; 
a  tannery;  flour  mill;  a  knit  underwear  mill;  a  lumber 
company  which  made  sewing  machine  tops  and  dash  boards 
for  automobiles:  a  machine  company;  a  printing  press;  a 
pipe  organ  company ;  a  piano  company — not  doing  much 
now  because  they  supply  the  English  trade  and  "they  aren't 
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buying  much  over  there";  another  underwear  mill;  a  factory 
to  make  concrete  mixers ;  a  factory  to  make  farm  wagons  and 
dump  carts;  a  paper  bag  factory;  a  tapestry  mill  just  taken 
over  by  an  American  firm;  a  combination  lumber  company 
and  building  contractors;  a  company  making  concrete  pipes; 
a  green  house  specializing  in  chrysanthemums,  (this  used  a 
good  deal  of  coal  in  addition  to  its  hydro)  ;  another  organ 
company ;  a  lumber  company  making  wheels  and  sleigh  run- 
ners which,  being  steamed  into  shape,  required  coal  in 
addition  to  electricity;  an  establishment  which  made  brass 
curtain  rods ;  a  stove  and  furnace  factory ;  a  dairy  and  milk 
bottling  plant;  a  manufactory  of  seed  planters  and  lawn 
mowers;  a  maker  of  farm  wagons  and  Buster  Brown  wagons 
for  children;  a  chopping  mill;  another  knitting  mill;  a 
hosiery  mill ;  a  candy  and  biscuit  factory.  Of  these  twenty- 
eight  industrial  plants,  several  have  been  built  since  the 
coming  of  Hydro  and  more  than  half  have  been  improved 
and  enlarged.  The  largest  of  these  establishments  of  which 
I  got  the  record  employed  about  two  hundred  men  and 
women,  and  the  smallest  ten.  In  this  diversified  collection 
there  was  work  for  men  and  women,  for  skilled  and  unskilled 
— work  seasonal  and  work  steady.  It  was  an  incredible 
number  of  industries  for  so  small  a  place — why  were  they 
there  ?  First  there  was  no  differential  against  them :  power 
came  to  them  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Toronto,  an  absolutely  reliable  supply — for  Niagara 
runs  365  days  a  year.  Second,  they  had  an  intelligent  supply 
of  labor  which  was  far  more  dependable  than  in  the  cities, 
for  over  80  per  cent  of  the  town's  people  owned  their  homes, 
and  the  house  owner  stays  put.  People  did  not  have  to 
go  away  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 

Neither  did  they  have  to  go  away  to  get  an  education, 
for  in  addition  to  the  rather  imposing  high  school,  there 
was  a  small  college. 

And  there  was  a  good-sized  hospital  with  a  new  wing 
building.  They  need  not  go  away  if  they  were  ill.  It  was 
a  well  balanced  town. 

I  sat  in  the  office  of  the  local  druggist,  breathing  the 
clean  smell  of  drugs  in  a  perfect  blaze  of  electric  light 
and  absorbed  more  information.  He  ran  on  this  way : 

Of  course  they  leave  the  farms  around  here!  They  leave 
the  farms  everywhere  if  there  isn't  enough  land  to  keep  them 
busy.  Suppose  a  farmer  has  enough  land  to  farm  himself  or 
with  one  son  to  help  him — and  then  he  has  four  sons!  About 
three  of  them  have  got  to  go  away,  haven't  they?  I'm  a  farmer's 
son  myself;  one  of  my  brothers  is  on  my  father's  farm.  We 
knew  of  course  that  some  of  us  would  have  to  go,  but  it  was 
a  mistake  always  to  put  it  up  to  us  that  we  would  have  go  to 
the  city.  They  wouldn't  do  that  now.  Folks  realize  that  you 
can  live  just  as  easy  on  a  farm  as  anywhere  else,  and  if  there 
isn't  room  for  you  on  your  father's  place,  why,  there's  all 
Alberta  and  Saskatchawan.  Plenty  of  young  men  from  about 
here  go  out  there  for  the  harvesting — they  get  big  wages  and 
have  a  chance  to  see  if  they  like  the  country.  Some  of  them 
settle  there,  or  maybe  in  the  States.  Of  course  it's  not  like 
our  farming,  they  don't  have  Hydro. 

Do  we  use  Hydro?  Of  course  we  do!  Our  last  bill?  Average 
five  to  six  dollars  a  month,  and  we  have  a  stove  and  a  grate  and 
all  our  lights  and  a  toaster  and  an  iron  and  a  sweeper  and  a  hot 
water  heater.  But  we'd  have  it  if  it  cost  twice  as  much.  Why,  the 
stove  alone  i  worth  three  times  the  whole  bill.  Now  last  Sunday 
we  put  the  dinner — there  was  a  duck  and  things — well,  we  put  it 
all  in  the  stove  before  we  went  to  church  and  didn't  think  of  it 
again  till  we  were  ready  to  set  it  on  the  table.  And  the  way  it  was 
cooked!  You  going  to  be  here  next  Sunday?  If  you  were  I'd 
ask  you  down  to  have  one  like  it.  There's  no  way  to  roast  duck 
that's  up  to  the  electric  stove. 


It  was  always  like  that.  I  think  I  could  have  eaten  Hydrr 
cooked  food  the  rest  of  my  natural  life — people  were  st 
anxious  to  show  me  what  their  equipment  would  do.  It  wai 
like  showing  off  a  precocious  child  and  much  safer. 

LAST  of  all  I  went  to  the  Hydro  showroom  where  device 
for  use  in  the  home  were  exhibited.  An  old  coupl 
who  lived  on  a  farm  six  miles  outside  the  town  were  cort 
sidering  the  relative  merits  of  three  electric  cook  stoves- 
attracted  to  one  by  a  light  that  burned  warningly  till  all  tht 
burners  were  shut  off;  to  another  by  a  griddle  that  got  hoi 
quickly ;  to  a  third  by  an  oven  which  held  the  heat  a  lorn 
time.  I  left  them  still  undecided  and  went  to  the  offio 
to  see  the  chief  representative  of  Hydro  in  the  town. 

He  was  at  the  moment  a  very  busy  man.  A  report  wai 
due  from  him  that  evening  and  he  was  finishing  up  hi 
records.  I  gathered  just  a  few  facts.  Here  they  are.  II 
the  town  are  10,300  people.  Two  thousand  homes  are  serve- 
by  Hydro.  If  the  families  average  five  people  each  that  mear. 
that  practically  everybody  in  the  town  is  an  electric  custome; 
Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  two  thousand  hom< 
use  electric  cook  stoves.  For  one  quarter  of  the  town — it 
divided  into  sections — the  records  were  completed  while  I  wa 
there.  This  section  includes  102  families  who  cook  by  electr 
city.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  these  102  have  water  heaters  i 
their  bath  rooms,  and  all  of  them  have  light  and  most  of  thi 
small  appliances  such  as  sweepers,  toasters  and  electric  fh: 
irons.  The  average  monthly  consumption  of  these  familiii 
was  448  kw.  and  their  average  monthly  bills  were  ?4-9<; 
And  a  ton  of  coal  to  run  a  cook  stove  a  month  would  cos 
in  Woodstock  about  $15! 

I  went  back  to  the  show  room.     At  first  I  thought  thi' 
the  same   old  couple  were  still   studying  the  stoves,   but 
second  glance  showed  me  another  pair  of  about  the  same  agv 
and   the  same  speckless   respectability,   with   the  same   For^ 
patiently  waiting  outside. 

IT  seemed  to  me  that  in  Woodstock  the  cure  of  cheaj 
power  was  pretty  effective.  Ten  thousand  people  wei 
living  together  without  crowding — living  in  houses  of  the 
own  with  bits  of  green  around  them  and  a  chance  for  garden 
if  they  chose.  They  were  living  in  cleanliness  and  apparel- 
decency.  They  were  living  in  domestic  ease  through  i 
plentiful  supply  of  power  at  low  enough  rates  so  that  thr 
could  use  as  much  of  it  as  they  chose.  They  were  liviftj 
in  the  practical  certainty  of  work  enough  for  all  of  thai 
all  the  time.  The  eight  hour  day  prevailed  and  such  wag 
as  I  was  able  to  get  the  facts  about  were  fair.  For  amu»; 
ment  there  were  two  moving  picture  shows.  There  \v,is  ah 
a  social  life  as  witnessed  by  the  bridge  party  on  the  neighbo 
ing  farm.  If  they  left  Woodstock  for  a  great  city  it  w; 
not  in  search  of  work,  or  the  conveniences  of  life,  or  sod;, 
intercourse — but  for  some  subtler,  more  personal,  less  <M 
finite  reason — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  tended  to  sta 
A  town  of  io,OOO  may  not  be  a  fair  example.  But 
pursued  the  problem  through  a  long  series  of  little  clea 
Hydro  villages  with  anywhere  from  a  thousand  to  ihn 
thousand  inhabitants:  Petrolia,  which  I  approached  throug 
a  sparse  growth  of  oil  well-derricks,  where  the  slow  e'ectr 
pumps  were  chugging  along  competently  with  never  a  DM] 
in  sight  to  supervise  them ;  Watford,  with  its  vine  drapft 
wire  mill,  the  home  of  the  fly  swatter,  though  that  is  oni> 
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one  of  its  products,  \vherc  the  company  stipulated  for  Hydro 
and  a  \vater  system  as  a  condition  of  keeping  their  plant  in 
operation  ;  Norwich,  with  its  processions  of  fanners  carting 
wagon  loads  of  apples  to  the  vinegar  mill,  and  milk  to  the 
condensing  plant,  with  the  payments  on  its  electric  light 
bonds  all  provided  for  and  $10,000  in  the  bank  to  be  used 
in  further  betterments,  or  in  a  reduction  of  rates.  These 
and  many  more  like  them  with  electric  apparatus  to  make 
home  life  easy,  and  cheap  power  to  make  wage  earning  cer- 
tain— towns  which  are  neither  growing  nor  dying  but  re- 
main small  farming  and  industrial  centers. 

Intermediate  between  the  villages  and  the  open  country 
stand  the  hamlets,  usually  where  two  township  roads  cross, 
a  store  and  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  church  with  a  parsonage, 
Be  home  of  the  doctor  and  two  or  three  houses,  sometimes 
the  school — fifty  residents  at  the  outside. 

"That,"  said  the  representative  of  the  Hydro  Commission, 

is   where   I    first    went    to    tell    them   about    Hydro— that 

blacksmith  shop.     Sat  on  the  anvil  which  had  plenty  of  time 

to  grow  cold  while  they  asked  me  questions.  There  w^s  one 

kerosene  lamp  and  it  smoked.     Now  look  at  it!" 

The  place  was  a  blaze  of  light! 

In  another  hamlet  I  found  myself  stopped  abruptly  in 
t  of  an  old  yellowing  brick  church.  The  Hydro  rep- 
•ntative  told  me — 

When  they  got  Hydro  in  here,  they  wanted  to  get  it  into  the 
tiurch  the  first  thing,  so  on  Saturday  I   had  it  connected  up. 
ben  on  Sunday  Sir  Adam  Beck  spoke  in  the  church,  and  Lady 
ck  gave  the  music.    Well,  what  he  said  was  as  good  a  sermon 
I   ever  heard.     I  don't  remember  if  he  used  a  text  or  not, 
it  the  thing  he  spoke  about  was  ''Let  there  be  light."     And 
ere  was  the  Hydro  while  he  talked  blazing  all  over  the  place. 

IN  another  hamlet  I  found  the  wife  of  the  physician  enter- 
taining  four   ladies   at   tea.     We   played   conversational 
Battledore   and   shuttlecock,   between   what   they  wanted   to 
enow  about  the  states,  and  what  I   wanted  to  know  about 
lydro. 
"Do    you    suppose    that    anybody    here    would    give    up 

"     I  asked  as  I  was  leaving. 

An    old    lady    stopped    her    knitting    and    looked    at    me 
everely. 

"There  ain't  none!"  she  declared. 

From   the  hamlets   it's   a  smooth  slide  into   the  farming 
rict — the  real  Hydro  country.  We  sped  along  on  concrete 
:nooth,  wide,  following  the  long  roll  of  the  ground 
:e    bands   of   braid   sewed   on    for   trimming.      Sometimes 
poles    carrying    the    wires    followed    us    companionably 
ig,  sometimes  the  great  steel  towers  marched  off  indepen- 
tly  across  the  fields.  If  we  were  hunting  some  particularly 
lligent  farmer  the  answer  to  our  inquiries  was  always: 
Follow  the  Hydro." 

And  we  always  found  him  by  following  it  through. 
The    Hydro    road   led    us   periodically    past    little   square 
ildings  into  which  wires  seemed  to  plunge  and  then  emerge 
;hed  for  further  journeying — transformer  stations  where 
current  was  "stepped  down"  for  home  use.     They  were 
t  the  size  of  anybody's  dining  room,  and  after   I  had 
red   into  two  or  three  and    found  them  empty,   I   asked 
re  the  men  were  who  ran  them. 

"Why  nobody  runs  them!     They  run  themselves!     Once 
a  while  they  are  inspected  of  course,  but  that's  all." 
Not  much  labor  power  is  required  to  provide  the  farms 
the  Hydro  country  with  light — a  man  to  inspect  occasion- 


ally as  balanced  against  the  need  to  fill  hundreds  of  kerosene 
lamps  and  polish  smoky  chimneys. 

I  followed  the  Hydro  far  out  in  the  country  to  the  home 
of  a  dairy  farmer.  It  was  late  afternoon  and  his  wife  in  a 
fresh  house  dress  with  her  greying  hair  piled  high  on  her 
head  had  leisure  to  sit  and  rock  and  talk  with  me.  The 
dinner  was  cooking  itself  in  the  electric  stove,  the  electric 
washing  machine  was  open  and  drying  after  the  weekly 
wash. 

"Nothing  to  do  by  hand  but  the  wrist  and  collar  bands," 
she  told  me.  "Annie!"  she  called  to  her  sixteen-year-old 
daughter.  "You  better  iron  out  a  couple  of  the  boys'  shirts. 
They'll  want  'em  if  we  go  to  the  movie  after  supper." 

So  Annie  placed  the  ironing  board  in  the  doorway  where 
she  could  talk  as  she  worked,  connected  the  electric  iron,  and 
went  serenely  to  work.  A  back  breaking  farm  washing 
done  and  the  family  gay  and  ready  for  a  six  mile  drive  to 
town  in  the  evening!  Two  little  girls  ran  in  from  school, 
and  then  there  were  noises  from  the  barn.  The  cows  were 
coming  up.  My  hostess  went  to  speak  to  her  husband  and 
soon  there  were  sounds  of  a  farmer  getting  himself  cleaned 
for  company.  Presently  he  came  in  an  asked  if  I  wouldn't 
like  to  see  the  milking.  They  were  using  three  electric 
machines  that  night.  It  is  the  safest  way  I've  ever  seen  to 
milk  a  cow!  In  the  barn  I  met  two  nice  sons  of  going-to- 
the-city  age — but  not  gone,  and  with  no  present  intention 
of  going.  One  of  them  told  me, 

\  ou  can  milk  a  good  cow  almost  as  quick  by  hand  as  you 
can  with  a  machine  if  you're  a  good  milker,  but  you  can  only 
milk  one  at  a  time!  With  these,  either  one  of  us  can  do  the 
whole  twenty-three  about  as  quick  as  we  could  do  three  by 
hand — and  no  hard  work  about  it  either! 

BACK  in  the  house,  I  asked  if  my  hostess  had  an  electric 
sewing  machine,  and  she  said  "No,"  she  didn't  use  the 
machine  enough  to  bother  with  a  motor.  It  was  so  cheap 
to  get  clothes  ready  made  and  they  looked  better.  She  didn't 
like  sewing  anyway  and  the  mending  was  as  much  as  she 
cared  to  do. 

"What  are  you  and  your  neighbors  going  to  do  with  the 
free  time  .Hydro  gives  you  ?"  I  asked  her. 

She  fixed  me  with  a  stern,  and  antagonistic  eye.  Obviously 
I  had  been  tactless. 

"Something  we  like  better  than  house  work,  I  should  hope. 
What  do  you  do  ?" 

And  that's  what  I  found  all  through  the  Hydro  country — 
farmers'  wives  doing  something  they  like  better  than  house 
work.  In  one  case  a  flower  garden  lovely  even  in  October ; 
in  another  case  singing  lessons;  again  it  was  visiting  about 
or  joining  a  women's  club  in  the  village;  sometimes  it  was 
just  time  to  rest. 

AND  again  I  followed  the  Hydro  to  the  home  of  a  Man 
who  kept  Bees.  There  is  a  story  goes  with  that  man.  He 
had  a  large  rolling  farm  on  which  he  planted  more  than 
his  share  of  apple  orchards,  and  plenty  of  red  clover,  and 
then  began  on  bees.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  people  whom 
bees  like.  He  can  take  them  in  his  bare  hands,  dip  masses 
of  them  up  like  water  when  they  are  swarming  and  they  do 
not  sting  him — instead  they  fill  his  hives  with  honey  and  his 
purse  with  gold.  And  his  swarms  increased  so  that  the 
blossoms  in  his  orchards  and  his  clover  fields  were  not  enough 
to  feed  them  and  he  boarded  them  out  with  his  neighbors. 
Now,  hives  set  in  the  orchard  mean  plenty  of  bees  while  the 
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trees  are  in  bloom  so  that  the  pollen  will  be  carried  to  every 
flower  and  the  trees  hang  thick  with  fruit.  So  the  bee  man's 
bees  were  welcome  boarders,  and  when  he  gathered  the  hives 
up  in  the  autumn  they  were  invited  to  come  again.  He  laid 
aside  money  so  that  he  could  leave  the  farm  to  his  son,  and 
go  to  town  where  the  mechanics  of  living  would  not  press 
so  heavily  on  his  aging  wife. 

And  then  one  day  the  representative  of  the  Hydro  Com- 
mission came  down  his  road  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  sign 
the  twenty  year  contract  which  would  bring  the  lines  to  his 
house,  telling  him  how  much  easier  the  house  work  would 
be,  and  how  they  could  have  running  water  in  the  house, 
pumped  by  Hydro,  and  light,  and  an  electric  stove,  and  all 
the  things  he  had  expected  to  get  if  he  moved  to  town. 
The  Bee  Man  asked  for  two  days  to  consider  and  when  the 
Hydro  representative  came  back  he  signed  the  contract. 

You  see,  we  were  just  about  ready  to  do  something  very 
important — we  were  going  to  town  to  live.  And  I  got  to  think- 
ing about  how  I  was  going  to  miss  my  old  dog  that  I'd  raised 
from  a  pup,  and  how  I'd  have  to  come  miles  if  I  wanted  to  pull 
an  apple  off  that  tree  by  the  gate,  and  the  lilacs  we'd  planted 
over  by  the  fence,  and  all  the  things  that  had  happened  in  the 
forty  years  we'd  been  married  and  living  in  this  place,  and  so 
we've  decided  that  we'll  just  take  Hydro  and  retire  right  here 
on  the  farm. 

And  now  he  and  his  wife  are  still  in  their  own  home — 
"retired."  And  his  son  for  whom  he  has  built  a  house 
across  the  road,  is  running  the  farm.  They  have  a  cold 
storage  place  for  their  ever-increasing  crop  of  apples,  and 
proper  winter  quarters  for  their  profitable  bees,  and  the  old 
man  and  his  old  wife  potter  about  happily  with  their  old  dog 
and  pull  the  apples  from  their  favorite  tree  and  smell  their 
lilac  hedge,  and  live  in  a  sunset  of  contentment. 

IT  seemed  appropriate  to  leave  the  home  of  the  Man  who 
Kept  Bees  and  follow  the  Hydro  along  the  smooth  roads 
till  its  steel  towers  stood  out  black  against  the  sunset  and 
the  whole  of  Ontario  was  a  field  of  fire  fenced  in  by  a  ring 
of  electricity,  and  not  a  factory  chimney  in  any  of  the  distant 
towns  to  smudge  the  sky  with  black,  and  all  the  whirling 
windmills  that  had  once  set  like  great  daisies  against  the 
sky,  broken  and  wilted  and  useless,  and  all  the  mud  roads 
turned  to  concrete,  and  all  the  pioneer  poverty  done  away. 
The  red  sunset  turned  to  black  rain  and  we  began  to 
make  haste  slowly  for  we  were  in  a  dairy  country — little 
herds  of  cattle  were  crossing  the  road,  and  when  has  a  cow 
been  willing  to  make  way  for  a  car?  They  sloshed  across 
the  bright  line  of  our  headlights  toward  the  twinkling  lights 
from  the  barn  doors;  the  rain  streaming  from  their  sides. 
Further  on  when  they  were  all  housed  the  rows  of  barn 
windows  blazed  out  brilliantly  like  factory  lights  in  a  town, 
for  it  was  milking  time.  And  then  we  began  to  see  the 
kitchen  lights  flash  up,  and  when  the  milking  was  done  and 
the  long  rows  of  barn  windows  dark  again,  lights  came  into 
the  dining  rooms,  and  an  hour  later  we  would  see  through 
the  rain  that  it  was  the  sitting  room  lights  that  were 
on,  so  that  supper  was  over  and  the  dishes  done  and 
the  family  settled  to  enjoy  a  longer  evening  than  had  ex- 
isted for  them  before  Hydro 
had  shortened  the  work  day. 
The  rain  blew  in  straight  flat 
sheets  and  the  gate  lights  that 
some  of  the  farmers  had  left 
burning  shone  at  us  like  very 


wet  stars.  Then  "the  lower  floors  went  dark  and  the' 
upstairs  lights  shone  through  the  curtains,  and  there  were 
all  the  farm  families  taking  their  hot  baths,  and  reading 
their  last  minute  stories,  and  finally  pulling  the  coverlets' 
over  their  shoulders  and  switching  off  the  lights  in  the 
certainty  that  the  breakfast  oatmeal  was  hot  in  the  insu- 
lated oven,  that  there  would  be  hot  water  in  the  morning 
and  no  cook  stove  to  start  and  no  pre-daylight  stoking  to  do! 
but  the  furnace,  and  that's  no  more  than  a  city  dweller  may. 
have  on  his  mind.  And  then  the  farm  houses  began  to  go 
black  and  we  drove  on  in  darkness  for  the  Hydro  Country 
had  put  itself  to  bed. 

THE  success  of  the  Ontario  experiment  is  due  to  a  com- 
bination  of   factors,    I   do   not   know   which   should   be 
called   first  or   last. 

The  farms  in   the   Hydro  Country   are  generally   small. 
Two  hundred  acres  is  considered  too  much  and  somewhere 
between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  about  right. 
Under  the  Ontario  conditions,   a  strong  intelligent   farmer 
can   work   one  hundred    acres   reasonably   well    by   himself. 
As  his  sons  grow  old  enough  to  help  him  he  can  cultivate 
about  fifty  more.     A   birth   rate   great   enough  to   produce 
more  than  one  son  per  family  creates  in  a  region  of  small 
farms  a  human  surplus  that  must  be  drawn  off.    While  farm 
life  was  as  hard  and  lonesome  as  it  was  before  good  roads 
and   automobiles   and   telephones  and    Hydro    came    in,  not 
only  all  the  surplus  sons  but  the  one  who  would  naturally 
succeed  his  father  tended  to  go  to  the  towns  where  life  is 
easier  and  the  social  needs  of  a  gregarious  animal  are  better 
met.  But  with  Hydro  life  on  the  farm  is  not  so  hard.  Young 
men  and  women  who  have  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  electric 
equipment  are  not  so  reluctant  to  go  to  new  farm  lands  where 
such  mitigators  of  toil  are  in  prospect,   nor   at  all   adverse 
to  staying  on  the  paternal  acres  where  they  already  exist!; 
The  farmer's  son  in  the  Hydro  Country  knows  the  nearest ! 
village  pretty  well.     It  has — in  the  Hydro  Country,  some  i 
sort  of  industry,  usually  more  than  one,  where  he  may  have  | 
already  worked  between  seasons.     This  is  the  first  stopping! 
place  for  the  farmer's  son  who  is  not  going  to  be  a  farmer. 
Sometimes  he  stays  there.     But  more  often  he  goes  on  ' 
place,  with  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a ' 
variety  of  industries  in  one  of  which  he  finds  work;  settle 
down,  marries  and  establishes  a  home.    These  small  industrial 
centers  are  becoming  an  effective  dam  to  keep  the  flood  <* 
population  out  of  the  great  cities — in  the  Hydro  Country: 

AND  then  all  through  the  Hydro  Country  I  saw  what* 
saw  at  the  home  of  the  Man  Who  Kept  Bees — a 
house  built  by  the  father  for  the  son  who  stays  at  home. 
And  this  means  that  plenty  of  farmers  are  retiring  on  the 
farm,  and  plenty  of  sons  are  taking  over  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  so  that  the  basic  need — that  the  soil  shall  be 
tilled — is  being  met. 

I  came  back  toward  the  everlasting, swirling, rushing,  s<»;rce 
of  Hydro — past  the  tiny  log  cabin  with  the  electric  lights 
— and  across  the  suspension  bridge  high  above  the  tumbling 

green  water  which  has  succeed- 
ed in  turning  industry  back  up- 
on the  land,  has  checked  the 
human  tide  toward  the  great 
cities,  and  created  a  land  with 
no  visible  signs  of  poverty. 


The  vice  president  ot  the  West  Penn  Power  Company  and  his  labor  foreman  checking  up  at  a  super  sub- 
I  station;  in  a  way,  they  stand  for  capital  and  labor  against  a  background  of  lightning  arresters  and  oil  switches 


Cast  of  Characters 

in  the  New  Drama  of  the  Power  Makers 

WORK  PORTRAITS  BY  LEWIS  W.  HINE 


TF  the  United  States  were  to  throw  open  vast  territories  for  settlement,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
*•  Oregon  trail,  the  covered  wagons  would  be  driven  by  men  of  the  frontier  type.  If  gold  were 
to  be  found  in  a  remote  range  of  hills,  prospectors  would  flock  there.  Automatically  oppor- 
tunity would  sift  out  from  settled  populations  and  settled  industry  men  of  the  venturesome  type. 
Somewhat  the  same  thing  has  happened  with  the  throwing  open  of  the  new  industry  of 
power  making,  reaching  as  it  does  from  the  sources  of  energy  back  in  the  hills  to  the  centers 
of  human  congestion  and  congregate  manufacture.  The  visitor  to  a  power  plant  is  struck  by 
the  youthfulness  of  the  men,  their  resourcefulness,  their  humor.  He  is  struck  by  their  sense  of 
responsibility  and  power,  which  goes  not  so  much  with  muscular  strength  as  with  control  over 
a  force  greater  than  their  own.  They  are  men  with  clear-seeing  eyes  and  slow  hands.  They  are 
neighbors  to  a  danger  swifter  than  a  cat.  They  are  explorers  and  builders.  The  power  makers 
have  been  chosen  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  as  deft  and  certain  as  that  which  chose  the 
pioneers  and  the  gold  seekers. 


ASSISTANT  MASTER  MECHANIC 


FURNACE  REPAIR  FOREMAN 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  WORKING  FORCE 

Above  —  a  couple  of  electricians,  below  —  a  labor  foreman  and   a     super- 
shoveler,"  as  the  man  who  runs  a  modern  stoker  might  be  called 


MEN  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  END 

The  president  of  a  power  company,  his  superintendent,  the  chiet  engineer  of 
a  power  house,  and  a  construction  engineer 
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COAL  MINE  AND  POWER  PLANT 

Aeroplane  view  of  the  Col/ox  Plant  of  the  Duquesne  Light  Company,  eighteen  miles  above  Pittsburgh 
on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  mining  village  of  Harwich  can  be  seen  at  the  top  (left  center)  of  the 
picture-  Thence  the  coal  is  brought  direct  from  the  mine  by  railroad  to  the  great  storage  space,  back  of 
the  plant,  which  accommodates  200,000  tons.  The  Colfax  Plant  is  capable  of  generating  120,000  kilo- 
watts or  160,000  horsepower.  A  new  unit  is  under  construction  at  the  right. 


The  Long  Look  Ahead 

By  MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE 
Director,  Pennsylvania's  Giant  Power  Survey 


SIMPLE   logic  lies  back  of   Pennsylvania's 
intense  interest  in  power:  it  uses  more  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.     In  the  steel 
industry  alone,  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
of   Pittsburgh,   a  volume  of   power  is  used 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  power  used  in  the  entire  district  between  Washington 
and  Boston,  and  running  back  as  far  as  the  line  of  Harris- 
)  burg.  Pennsylvania.     Of  coal,  our  chief  reliance  for  power, 
:  Pennsylvania  produced  last  year  over  40  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional output.  Our  major  railroad  systems  are  pivotal  in  na- 
tional transportation;  and  with  them  the  power  problem  is 
•-  uppermost — never  more  so  than  as  they  approach  com- 
plete electrification.  For  this  reason  Governor  Pinchot  with 
i  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  legislature  established  a  Giant 
Power    Survey  Board    to    inventory   the   state's   energy    re- 
sources and  make  recommendations  for  their  utilization. 
Under  the  system  of  private  ownership  common  in  Penn- 
ania,  such  inquiries  in  the  past  have  naturally  been  con- 
fined largely  to  a  study  of  steps  designed,  primarily,  to  ad- 
vance private  interests.  The  present  inquiry,  on  the  contrary, 
U  be  based  on  a  study  of  social  needs:  we  seek  to  find  out 
how  power  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  fulness  of  life. 
We  believe  that  electrical  technology  has  advanced  to  a  point 
--re  the  use  of  current  can  be  made  so  inexpensive  as  to 
:talize  the  whole  social  fabric.     The  willingness  of  the 
private  agencies   occupying   the  field   to   meet  proper  social 
requirements  will  be  assumed. 

One  of  the  most   frequent  criticisms  of  our  age  is  that 

do  not  use  the  technical  and  other  information   at  our 

osal.     This  is  true  even  in  the  electrical  field.     Giant 

Power  then  is  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of  certain  broad 

propositions  affecting  the  generation   and   use  of  electricity 

•  which  are  as  A  B  C  to  Edison- — and  were  to  Steinmetz — 

and   yet  which   have   not   gained    recognition    in   the   every 

day  world  of  human  affairs. 

It  would  seem  that  no  power  system  for  Pennsylvania  can 

satisfy   reasonable  expectations  except  as  provision  is  made 

for  large  sized  stations — say  not  smaller  than  500,000  kw., 

located  at  or  near  the  mines,  supplying  current  to  a  trunk 

^Hfcem    of   transmission    lines    reaching   220,000   volts   with 


carry 

power  long  distances,  and 
providing  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  by-products  of 
coal  that  are  now  gene- 
rally wasted  in  smoke. 
Horording  to  Sir  John 
Cadman.  president  of  the 
British  Institution  of 
Mining  Engineers, 

A  very  few  years  may  see 
it  a  penal  offense  to  burn 


raw  coal  in  any  of  our  towns.  *  *  *  While  the  popular  view  of 
coal  is  that  it  is  something  to  be  burned,  the  scientific  view  is  tend- 
ing to  be  precisely  the  opposite.  It  is  that  coal  is  too  valuable  to 
be  burned,  that  to  burn  it  is  to  squander  it.  that  the  by-products 
of  coal  (ammonia  sulphate,  benzol,  creosote,  tar,  gas  and  crude 
light  oils)  are  of  greater  moment  than  die  coal  itself  and  that 
not  until  these  by-products  have  been  extracted,  should  the 
residuums  (i.  e.  the  heat  producing  constituents)  be  used. 

IN  operating  an  electric  plant  "par" — to  use  a  golf  term — 
means  working  the  equipment  to  full  capacity  through 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours  and  every  day  in  the  year.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  impossible  achievement,  for  in  order  to  insure 
continuity  of  service  every  station  carries  extra  equipment, 
known  as  "standby,"  as  an  insurance  against  accidents. 
Again,  every  station  has  its  periods — both  daily  and  seasonal 
— of  greatest  demand  and  at  all  other  times  facilities  ab- 
solutely required  by  these  "peaks"  may  stand  idle  or  bs  used 
at  less  than  full  capacity.  In  order  to  fill  in  the  valleys 
between  the  peak  demands  for  current,  every  station 
cultivates  a  diversified  use  for  its  product.  It  is  found  that 
the  larger  the  number  of  customers  and  the  more  broadly 
these  are  distributed  as  to  character  and  use,  the  steadier 
will  be  the  demand.  The  measure  of  this  character,  of 
demand  is  known  as  the  "diversity  factor."'  It  is  only  one 
of  the  considerations  affecting  the  "load  factor"  of  a  station 
or  a  system.  By  load  factor  is  meant  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment during  a  day  or  a  month  or  a  year  in  relation  to  the 
theoretical  "par"  for  the  same  period,  calculated  from 
the  maximum  demand  during  that  period.  These  annual 
load  factors  vary  in  large  representative  plants  from  about 
40  per  cent  to  64  per  cent.  Therefore  an  integrated  trans- 
mission and  distribution  sTstem,  pooling  every  kind  of 
demand  for  current,  and  at  all  times,  is  requisite  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  such  obvious  economies  as  attend  filling  in  the 
valleys  and  flatting  off  the  peaks. 

The  public  should  be  on  notice  that  the  most  economical 
electric  service  implies  complete  integration  for  any  given 
"pool  of  power"  or  district  which  because  of  technical  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  economical  transmission  distance, 
should  be  treated  as  an  operating  unit.  Within  such  an 
area  anyone  having  energy  to  dispose  of  will  pour  it  into 

the      pool ;      anyone 


re- 


quiring power  will   with- 
draw   it.      To   make  this 


is  ne- 


large    capacity    to 

The  Vista  of  Cheap  Power 

CT'HE  Qiant  Pouer  Sun>ey  of  Pennsylvania  breaks  the  binding  feasible,  a  centralized 
•L  cords  of  technical  precedent:  it  seeks  to  find  how  power  can  control  involving  at  least 
be  made  to  "contribute  to  the  fidness  of  life."  It  reckons  with  half 
human  as  wed  as  engineering  factors  which  were  comprehended  in 
such  earlier  concepts  as  " 'superpower."  Qiant  Power  would  link 
the  energy  of  mines  with  that  of  waterfalls,  recover  valuable  by- 
products in  bituminous  coal,  supbly  current  to  the  trun  k  lines  of  an 
integrated  transmission  and  distribution  system;  spread  electric 
energy  to  the  farm  and  reduce  rates  to  the  small  consumer  in  ways 
that  wul  "ret-itali^e  the  whole  social  fabric." 


a  dozen  states 
cessary  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  I'm  ted 
States.  This  means  such 
complete  interlocking  of 
all  electrical  facilities  as 
to  constitute  monopoly, 
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and  monopoly  on  a  wide  scale  in  energy,  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  our  material  life.  Whether  as  a  public 
or  as  a  regulated  private  enterprise,  it  still  spells  monopoly. 

The  consolidation  and  expansion  of  electric  companies 
and  systems  is  now  going  forward  at  a  rapid  rate.  Theo- 
retically, this  process  is  under  both  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  our  public  service  commissions ;  but  the  day  to  day 
grind  of  rate  cases  and  other  relatively  minor  matters  al- 
most preclude  any  vital  participation  by  these  commissions 
in  planning  out  the  new  electrical  day. 

So  that  the  establishment  of  large  sized  by-product  and 
power  stations,  located  near  the  coal  mines,  supplying  cur- 
rent to  the  trunk  lines  of  an  integrated  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution system  which  also  carries  the  electricity  derived 
from  water  power;  the  while  making  possible  the  distri- 
bution of  current  to  the  rural  population ;  together  with 
a  reduction  of  rates,  especially  to  the  small  consumer, — these 
are  the  immediate  and 


definite      objectives 
Giant  Power. 


of 


rondacks  and  in  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  state  lines  have  about  as  much  relevancy  3s 
ward  lines  have  in  planning  a  metropolitan  water  supply. 
Estimates  of  the  electrical  demand  by  industry,  by  the 
railways,  and  for  commercial,  urban  and  semi-urban  resi- 
dence use  are  made  with  comparative  ease,  even  for  some 
years  ahead,  on  the  basis  of  known  present  rates.  It  is 
more  difficult  however  to  estimate  the  increased  consump- 
tion which  will  undoubtedly  follow  rate  reductions  inher- 
ent in  any  Giant  Power  program. 

THE  rural  demand  however  is  in  an  entirely  different 
class.  We  cannot  name  with  any  certainty  the  percentage 
of  farmers  to  whom  current  at  present  rates  will  be  attrac- 
tive, nor  what  difference  lower  rates  would  make.  Ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  3,500,000  people,  are  now  without  access  to  electrical 

service ;  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  area  of  the 
state  not  reached  by 
distribution  lines  is  much 
greater.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Giant  Power 
Survey  will  be  to  deter- 
mine the  approximate 
cost  of  reaching  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our 
rural  population  and 
then  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  the  financing  which 
will  be  required  to  carry 
electricity  to  the  farms. 
Wlithin  the  electrical 
industry  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  this  ru- 
ral load.  While  in  size 
it  does  not  compare  with 

The  man  at  the  hoisting  machine  is  the  connecting  link  between  the    the  industrial,  it  is  broad- 
mine  and  the  power  house  at  the  mine  mouth  \y  speaking  an  "off  peak" 

load  and  is  not  as  sub- 
ject to  seasonal  fluctuations  or  to  the  variations  due  to  the 
business  cycle  as  is  the  industrial  load.  But  the  industrial 
load  because  of  its  relatively  large  volume  is,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  the  great  consideration  in  laying  out  trans- 
mission lines  and  therefore  the  Giant  Power  Survey  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  determine  probable  industrial  demand  ten, 
twentv  and  thirtv  vears  hence. 
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THIS  program  is  one 
which  is  capable  of 
fairly  full  development 
within  the  state  lines  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  can 
provide  for  herself  un- 
limited electrical  power 
at  a  cost  probably  as 
low  as  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States,  and 
is  not  therefore  depend- 
ent on  any  form  of  in- 
terstate cooperation.  But 
in  the  interest  of  nation- 
al well-being,  and  be- 
cause of  technical  con- 
siderations, the  present 
state  administration  is 
convinced  that  electrical 

development  should  not  know  state  lines,  and  believes  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  interstate  cooperation  especially 
between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  each  of  the  neigh- 
boring states. 

Imagine  building  trunk  line  highways  in  either  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  without  regard  to  the  highways  sys- 
tem of  the  other  State!  The  arguments  for  planning  on 
an  interstate  scale  are  much  greater  in  the  case  of  an  elec- 
trical trunk  transmission  line — a  main  highway  for  energy 
as  contrasted  with  a  main  highway  for  vehicular  traffic. 
And  yet  consider  the  absurdity  of  having  a  road  of  the 
character  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  on  the  Pennsylvania  side 
spill  its  traffic  into  a  township  dirt  road  on  the  New  York 
side.  The  same  arguments  for  a  unified  system  are  to  be 
found  at  the  border  in  both  cases.  'But  in  planning  for 
the  transmission  of  electric  energy,  provision  must  also  be 
made  for  those  adjustments  in  operation  made  necessary 
by  accidents  at  far  away  points.  It  may  happen,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  temporary  power  shortage  or  an  interruption 
in  the  service  in  central  New  York  may  be  met  by  a  di- 
version of  current  from  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  With 
our  principal  power  supplies  located  on  the  Niagara,  St. 
Lawrence,  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  in  the  Adi- 


T1 
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''HE  super-power  idea,  as  contrasted  with  Giant  Power, 
came  into  vogue  during  the  Great  War.  Because  of  the 
discrepancies  between  the  demand  for  power  and  the  supply 
at  various  manufacturing  centers,  the  government  adopted 
the  policy  of  forcing  inter-company  connections  where  this 
would  permit  the  transmission  of  current  from  areas  of 
excess  to  areas  of  shortage.  Each  company  held  exclusive 
rights  in  a  given  territory  and  with  very  few  exceptions, 
avoided  any  connection  with  companies  operating  in  adja- 
cent territory.  However,  developments  in  the  art  of  long 
distance  transmission  and  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
economies  resulting  from  any  widening  in  the  territory 
served,  prepared  the  companies  for  an  era  of  inter-company 
cooperation.  Such  inter-company  cooperation  is  taking  place 
between  the  Duquesne  Light  Company  in  the  City  of  Pitts- 
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burgh  and  the  West  Penn  Power  Company,  occupying  a 
wide  territory  surrounding  that  city,  which  have  agreed  to 
buy  and  sell  from  each  other  current  which  is  exchanged 
at  i  7  points  of  contact  between  their  two  systems.  Within 
the  last  few  months,  tie  lines  have  been  laid  under  the 
Delaware  River  connecting  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Com- 
pany operating  in  and  around  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  operat- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

Interconnections  between  separate  companies  on  the  West 
Coast  give  a  continuous  line  for  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  San   Diego,  California.     Inter- 
connections between   the   companies  operating   in    the 


Through  the  purchase  of  the  Bucks  County  Electric  Co. 
by  the  Philadelphia  Suburban  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  about 
July  i,  1923,  we  get  our  current  from  the  Crombie  Station 
near  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  some  35  miles  away  where 
there  are  two  5,000  kw.  and  two  10,000  kw.  General 
Electric  steam  turbines.  The  day  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  this  source  of  supply  will  make  way  for  50,000  kw. 
units — perhaps  much  larger — located  nearer  the  coal  supply 
at  least  125  miles  away. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  Giant  power  and  super- 
power ? 

The  super-power  conception— both  as  to  its  strength  and 


Qeorge  ft    Ashley, 
State    Qeologist    of  Pennsylvania, 
shou's  the  relative  power  capacities 
°f  Niagara  Falls  in  contrast  wish 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields 





Each  chimney  on  the  power  houses  in  the  coal  producing  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  shown  on  this  map,  represents  coal  enough 
m  the  county  to  produce  a  million  horsepower  for  five  hundred  years.  Each  wire  represents  400,000  hp.,  the  equivalent 
of  the  power  derived  from  Niagara  from  the  American  side  under  the  present  treaty. 

its  inadequacy — found  expression  in  the  superpower  survey 
conducted  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  William 
S.  Murray,  a  consulting  engineer.  Essentially  this  super- 
power idea  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  tying-in  of  ex- 
isting facilities  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  units 
operated  at  relatively  high  cost.  By-product  recovery  was 
only  casually  mentioned.  Some  of  the  largest  stations  were 
to  be  located  on  tide  water,  thus  requiring  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  uneconomic  transportation  of  coal  long 
distances  from  the  mines.  There  is  scant  mention  made 
in  the  superpower  report  of  the  interest  which  the  small 
user — especially  the  farmer — has  in  lower  rates  and  wider 
distribution. 

Mr.  Murray  says  that  superpower  is  a  system  that 
"would  furnish  power  to  the  railroads  and  the  industries 
within  the  territory  between  Boston  and  Washington"  and 
"would  and  should  fail  to  achieve  its  purpose  if  it  should 
seek  to  supplant  or  even  to  compete  with  existing  electric 


s,  Georgia  and  Alabama  made  it  possible  during  a 
ecent  drought  in  North  Carolina  to  supply  the  shortage 
rith  current  from  the  Sheffield  steam  plant  at  Muscle 
hoals.  Alabama,  some  800  miles  by  transmission  line, 
"he  same  type  of  developments  is  going  on  in  New  Eng- 
*nd  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  current  and 
he  lowering  of  station  costs  through  the  use  of  larger  gene- 
ating  units  we  see  companies,  which  heretofore  maiufac- 
ured  current  at  a  number  of  small  stations,  seeking  to 
ufld  up  one  large  scale  plant  and  either  dismantling  the 
inner  stations  or  maintaining  them  for  emergency  service 
nly.  The  district  where  I  have  my  country  home  was 
lT  supplied  by  current  from  a  station  equipped  with 
60  horse  power  reciprocating  engines  and  located  8  miles 
way  at  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania.  Several  years  ago  we 
•ere  transferred  to  a  somewhat  larger  station  at  Yardley, 
'ennsylvania.  equipped  with  i  ,2OO  hp.  reciprocating  engines. 
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utilities.  .  .  .  The  market  for  superpower  energy  will  be 
furnished  by  the  electric  utilities,  the  industries  and  the  rail- 
roads." Super-power  "comprehends  a  plan  of  power  pro- 
duction that  includes  the  generation  of  electricity  by  steam 
at  tide  water  and  on  inland  waters  where  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  condensing  water  can  be  obtained."  Super-power  "will 
be  a  regional  system  supplying  power  ...  to  the  two 
agencies  that  are  most  vital  to  American  existence — industry 
and  transportation." 

Mr.  Murray's  conception  was  undoubtedly  useful  in 
educating  the  industry  to  the  logic  of  interconnections  but 
otherwise  it  left  the  field  of  power  integration  practically 
untouched.  It  should  be  recalled  that  even  fairly  wide- 
spread interconnections  do  not  necessarily  give  access  to  the 
cheapest  power  or  spell  low  rates  to  the  consumer.  In  fact 
even  high  voltage  interconnections  between  companies  may 
accomplish  relatively  little  in  the  absence  of  a  high  capacity 
trunk  transmission  system  connecting  up  a  large  number  of 
customers  and  a  big  demand  over  great  distances  with  the 
lowest  cost  sources  of  power. 

GIANT  Power,  like  the  superpower  idea,  also  had  its 
inception  during  the  Great  War.  Robert  W.  Wooley, 
then  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
a  series  of  forceful  and  far-visioned  memoranda,  addressed 
to  President  Wilson  and  other  government  officials,  called 
attention  to  the  great  economies  which  might  result  from 
a  unification  of  the  railroad  and  power  fuel  supply  with  the 
almost  feverish  by-product  activity  occasioned  by  the  demand 
for  the  chemical  toluol — one  of  the  constituents  of  gun 
powder,  and  a  coal  by-product. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch  and  the 
active  leadership  of  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  an  Emergency  Power 
Bill  was  drafted,  and  had  the  war  continued,  this  bill  would 
have  passed  and  several  of  the  suggestions  now  embraced 
in  Governor  Pinchot's  conception,  such  as  sending  current 
from  the  mines  to  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  by- 
product recovery,  would  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
unified  power  system  contemplated  by  the  Act. 

Giant  Power  does  not  acquiesce  in,  and  in  fact  actively 
protests  against,  the  tremendous  wastes  due  to  a  failure 
to  recover  the  valuable  by-products  contained  in  all  bitum- 
inous coal.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  used  simply 
for  power  purposes  in  Pennsylvania  alone  between  forty  and 
fifty  million  tons  a  year  of  bituminous  coal  divided  about  as 
follows : 

(a)  at   bituminous    mines 3,500,000  tons 

(b)  for  electric  public  utilities   4,000,000     " 

(c)  by  industries   (including  direct  applica- 
tion of  heat  or  process  steam)  between 
17,000,000  and  24,000,000  tons,  say.  .  .  .20,000,000     " 

(d)  for  locomotive  fuel  between  14,000,000 

and  21,000,000  tons,  say   17,000,000     " 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  not  one  pound  of 
this  is  processed  for  the  recovery  of  by-products. 

But  it  is  frequently  said  that  there  is  no  market  for  these 
same  by-products  even  if  they  were  to  be  recovered.  This 
was  formerly  the  line  of  argument  used  to  defend  the  waste- 
ful bee-hive  coke  oven.  But,  during  the  last  five  years 
especially,  that  wasteful  mechanism  has  been  so  rapidly 
replaced  that  in  1922  almost  80  per  cent  of  all  the  metal- 
lurgical coke  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  was  by-product 
coke.  In  fact  there  was  an  increase  during  1922  of  nearly 


nine  million  tons  of  by-product  coke  or  25  per  cent.  The  fat 
that  the  market  was  able  to  absorb  this  tremendous  increa*i 
in  the  resulting  by-products  would  at  least  suggest  that  th< 
point  of  saturation  has  not  been  reached. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  processing  bituminou 
coal  when  carried  on  as  an  adjunct  to  a  power  plant.  T!i< 
general  purpose  of  them  all  is  to  burn  only  those  element 
which  have  a  heating  value  and  to  recover  the  residue 
Sometimes  the  largest  financial  return  will  be  secured  b; 
burning  the  by-product  gas  under  the  boilers  of  the  powe 
plant.  Where  there  is  a  city  market  for  the  gas,  the  cok 
could  best  be  burned  under  the  boilers.  Sometimes  the  pro 
cess  of  distillation  is  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnisl 
such  large  quantities  of  a  lean  gas  known  as  producer  ga 
that  there  are  no  by-products  except  the  resulting  ash.  Re 
search  and .  invention  are  today  very  active  in  this  field 

CONSUMER'S  rates  for  electric  current — especiall 
for  small  users — are  of  the  essence  of  any  discussioi 
of  Giant  Power  and  its  possibilities.  Every  reduction  i 
rates  generally  speaking  brings  about  an  increased  use  o 
current  both  directly  and  indirectly  through  its  applicatioi 
to  new  uses  both  in  the  factory  and  the  home. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  people  thought  o 
electricity  largely  in  terms  of  the  incandescent  lamp.  Thu 
the  trade  association  of  the  electrical  industry  still  goes  b 
the  name  of  the  "National  Electric  Light  Association."  Resi 
dence  lighting  in  those  early  days  afforded  practically  th 
only  outlet  for  current.  Rates  were  high — as  much  as  31 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour — and  incandescent  bulbs  sold  for  a 
much  as  $1.50  apiece.  But  when  the  electrical  industr 
realized  that  current  usable  for  light  and  heat,  and  especiall 
for  power,  was  really  the  product  of  these  "lightinj 
stations,"  there  began  a  campaign  for  the  elimination  of  th 
isolated  lighting  plant  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  a  cen 
tral  station  doing  a  regulated  business  in  power  for  the  benc 
fit  of  a  number  of  customers.  The  process  was  artificially  ex 
pedited  by  rates  discriminating  in  favor  of  power  service 
so  that  current  was  sold  on  narrow  margins  and  even  at 
loss,  to  industrial  users  formerly  operating  their  own  powe 
plants. 

Largely  because  of  this  historical  development,  presen 
rate  schedules  bear  heavily  on  the  small  user — especiall 
on  the  householder — as  contrasted  with  the  large  industria 
user.  The  spread  appears  to  be  too  great  between  th 
classic  rates  now  charged  for  domestic  use — 15  cents  pe 
kilowatt-hour  in  rural  districts  and  10  cents  in  most  urba 
districts  except  the  largest — and  the  rates  charged  th 
largest  industrial  users — one  cent  and  sometimes  belm 
that  figure.  These  typical  American  spreads  between  higl 
and  low  prices,  frequently  2O  to  i,  are  very  much  greate 
than  those  encountered  in  other  countries.  No  such  rang 
in  price  is  encountered  in  the  rate  schedules  of  our  relativel; 
few  publicly-owned  electrical  enterprizes  such  as  those  o 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Seattk 
Washington.  Rate  increases,  quite  general  since  1914,  ha* 
been  applied  almost  exclusively  to  current  used  for  industria 
and  commercial  purposes  and  therefore  have  tended  to  redu<5 
this  discrimination.  Because  of  the  unnecessarily  high  rate 
for  home  use  we  have  not  begun  to  see  that  widespread  elec 
trical  development  in  the  domestic  field  which  will  follov 
when  rates  are  freed  from  this  type  of  discrimination. 
(Continued  on  page  651) 
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San  Francisquito  Power  Plant  No.    i  generates  power  available  for  Los  Angeles,  fifty-two  miles  away,  and  forms  pan  oj 
an  mter-fonnected  system  cwering  a  distance   of  1,200  miles  cm  the  Pacific  coast,  principally  derived  from  water  power 


Pools  of  Power 
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smokestack  which  denotes  industry  in  the 
East  becomes  the  electric  power  line  in  the 
West.  If  the  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
still  depended  on  coal  it  would  produce  very 
little  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  its  own 
needs  for  what  others  produced  would  be 
anall  because  its  population  would  be  inconsequential. 

The  nearest  coal  supply  to  the  coast  is  Utah,  over  750 
niles  away,  with  Australia  as  the  next  best  source.  So 
when  it  was  discovered  that  by  using  1 1,000  volts,  electricity 
wild  be  successfully  transmitted  sixty  miles  and  more,  the 


eemmgly  boundless  power 
welcomed  as  an  offset  to 
lature's  niggardliness  in 
matter  of  coal.  As 
he  voltages  were  increased 
t  became  possible  to  trans- 
nit  power  to  still  greater 
list^nces,  and  before  cheap 
>il  was  available  for  fuel 
he  Coast  states  had  settled 
lown  to  electricity.  Today 
•tfornia  oil  is  largely 
Imped  from  the  ground  by 
iectric  motors,  and  if  coal 
should  be  discov- 


in    the    mountain    streams  was 


ered  on  the  Coast  they  would  be  worked  by  electrical  machinery. 
But  the  growth  of  the  power  industry  has  been  by  no 
means  spontaneous.  A  steam  electric  plant  can  be  installed 
to  meet  the  demand  that  exists,  and  as  that  grows,  a  unit 
or  two  can  be  added.  \Vith  the  hydro-electric  plant  in  the 
mountains  the  basic  expenditures  for  dams,  canals  and  trans- 
mission lines  are  so  great,  and  the  rime  required  for  con- 
struction is  so  long,  that  the  demand  must  be  foreseen  a  long 
time  :n  advance,  and  the  installation  made  for  a  greater 
capacity  than  the  existing  market  warrants.  As  result,  each 
hydro-electric  plant  as  it  was  completed  had  surplus  energy, 
to  sell  which  transmission  lines  were  built  to  markets 

farther  and   farther  away ; 

California  and  the  Coast 

J  between  a  mountain  source 

and  an  industrial  center 
the  intermediate  territory, 
too  lean  to  support  a  power 
development  alone,  became 
in  itself  a  market  for  the 
surplus.  Now  power  lines 
criss-cross  the  state  and  the 
demand  for  power  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  annually. 

This  was  not  done  with- 


is  the  Cinderella  among  our  American  indus- 
trial  commonwealths.  Without  the  coal  of  her  rich  sisters, 
her  mountain  streams  have  Droned  to  be  the  silver  slipper 
of  a  neu'  energy.  Today  the  superpower  zone  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
generates  one-tenth  the  total  electric  energy  annually  consumed 
in  the  United  States.  Here  we  find  forecasts  both  of  the  social 
consequences  and  the  public  issues  which  will  characterize  power 
developments  elsewhere  in  the  next  ten  years — the  ever-extending 
power  lines,  household  and  farm  use  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
the  problems  of  consolidation,  of  regulation  covering  financial 
and  construction  programs,  the  clash  between  public  and  private 
dnvlopments,  regional,  state  and  municipal. 
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out  salesmanship.     From  the  first  the  power  companies  sold 
not  only  electricity  as  a  product,  but  electricity  as  an  idea. 
A  few  years  ago  it  became  apparent  that  the  four  branches 
of  the  electrical  industry — the  central  station  generating  and 
delivering    power    to    the    consumer,    the    manufacturer    of 
electrical  appliances,  the  jobber  who  handled  those  appliances, 
and   the   contractor-dealer   who   sold    and    installed   them — 
would  have  to  work  together  in  order  to  extend  a  market 
already  saturated   to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  Together 
they  organized  the  California 
Electrical  Cooperative  Cam- 
paign,    hired     a    field    force 
and    began    work    with    the 
man  who  comes  most  in  con- 
tact    with     the    public,    the 
contractor-dealer.     From  the 
dealer     they     worked     back 
through    the    jobber    to    the 
central  station. 

Architects,  builders  and 
real  estate  dealers  were 
brought  together  to  further 
the  campaign.  Talks  were  Surge  chamber 

made  before  women's  clubs, 

and  every  other  organization  that  would  listen  to  its  repre- 
sentatives; electrical  homes  were  built  throughout  the  state, 
which  have  been  visited  by  over  325,000  people,  with  the 
result  that  a  six  room  bungalow  which  would  formerly  have 
been  built  with  one  or  two  base  plugs,  today  has  more 
than  two  "convenience  outlets" — a  California  name  for  base 
plug — in  every  room.  At  the  present  time  two  Pullman 
cars  are  being  fitted  up;  one  to  demonstrate  "electricity  in 
the  home"  to  the  smaller  communities,  and  the  other  to  take 
"electricity  on  the  farm"  to  the  farmers  throughout  the  state. 

The  result  has  been,  a  highly  concentrated  and  diversified 
business : 


Description 
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$1.42 


Approximately  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  kw.  hours  per  year  400 
Percentage  dwellings  wired  35 
Average  rate  for  electricity  $2.17         $1.42           $2.82 

THE  USE  OF  CALIFORNIA  POWER 

Manufacturing   41  Per 

Railways    21 

Agriculture    ID 

Lighting  and  domestic  purposes 16 

Mining    ° 

There  is  probably  nowhere  in  the  world  an  agricultural 
territory  so  well  served  by  electricity  as  the  two  great 
central  valleys  of  the  state,  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys.  Transmission  lines  traverse  them  from  end  to  end 
and  cut  them  crosswise,  and  where  transmission  lines  do  not 
extend,  the  distribution  lines  do.  Except  on  the  edge  of  the 
valleys,  along  the  foothills,  the  farms  are  all  reached  by 
electric  wires.  In  some  of  the  more  densely  populated 
sections  the  distribution  lines  are  along  every  road,  with 
service  to  every  house. 

The  main  use  of  electricity  on  the  California  farm  is  for 
the  irrigation  pump.  But  there  are  no  labor  saving  electrical 
appliances  which  are  not  also  found  on  the  farm,  and  the 
farmer's  wife  is  probably  in  advance  of  her  sister  in  the  city 


in   securing   the  numerous   devices   for   the   house  to   mak« 
the  home  more  liveable  and  lighten  the  house  wife's  work 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  new  farm  cottage  com 
pletely  equipped  with  electrical  appliances — lights,  vacuun 
cleaners,  sewing  and  washing  machines,  water  heater,  cooking 
stove  and  refrigerator — at  the  same  time  the  electric  puni{ 
is  installed  to   pump  water,  to   irrigate  the   land,   to   rais< 
alfalfa,  to  feed  the  electrically  milked  cows  in  the  electric- 
ally lighted  barn. 

Even  so  shortly  as  ter 
years  ago  each  power  com 
pany  on  the  coast,  except  foi 
a  few  "standby"  agreements 
was  a  self-contained  unit 
coming  in  contact  with  it: 
neighbor  only  when  it  was 
necessary  to  scrap  for  busi 
ness  because  of  an  invasior 
of  territory  by  the  ever  ex 
tending  pole  lines.  Ther 
came  a  few  interconnections 
It  was  natural  when  th< 
transmission  lines  of  tw< 
spilling  over  separate  companies  crossec 

or  came  close   together   thai 

the  arrangements  for  "standby"  service  in  case  of  breakdowr 
should  be  extended  to  an  inter-change  of  power  when  on< 
company  had  a  surplus  which  the  other  could  use.  Latei 
there  were  instances  where  one  of  two  companies,  separated 
by  a  third,  had  electricity  to  sell  which  the  second  wished  to 
buy,  so  the  third  company  was  brought  in  as  carrier  of  the 
current  between  the  other  two  and  the  foundation  for  a 
superpower  zone  was  laid.  And  today  it  is  possible  to 
follow  an  unbroken  transmission  line  from  Albany,  Oregon, 
southward  through  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  state  of 
Oregon  and  the  entire  length  of  California  to  the  Mexican 
line,  a  distance  of  over  1,200  miles. 

This  is  the  greatest  transmission  system  in  the  world. 
Tributary  to  it  are  steam  plants  which  burn  oil,  wood  refuse 
from  lumber  mills  and  natural  gas;  and  hydro  plants 
operating  under  heads  varying  from  15  feet  to  half  a  mile. 
With  a  capacity  of  nearly  540,000  horse  power  in  steam 
and  over  1,100,000  horse  power  in  hydro-electric  plants,  the 
output  of  this  interconnected  system  for  1922  was  over  four 
and  a  quarter  million  kilowatt  hours. 

It  makes  a  real  pool  of  power.  Into  this  pool  the  steam 
plants,  in  industrial  centers,  and  the  hydro  plants  in  the 
mountains,  pour  their  output.  Out  of  it  the  consumers  of 
the  Pacific  coast  take  what  they  want  when  they  want  it 
by  the  turning  of  a  switch. 

While  the  East  has  been  talking,  theorizing  and  making 
surveys  for  superpower  and  superpower  zones,  the  Pacific 
coast  has  quietly  proceeded  to  develop  both.  Its  super- 
power zone  generates  one-tenth  of  the  total  electric  energy 
annually  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  distributes  it 
over  power  lines  exceeding  in  length  one-half  the  total  rail- 
way mileage  of  America. 

Before  another  year  elapses  this  system  will  become  still 
larger  by  the  bridging  of  two  gaps  which  separate  Albany 
and  the  power  plants  around  Puget  Sound,  and  the  length 
of  the  transmission  line  will  then  become  1,600  miles  and 
the  connected  generating  capacity  nearly  two  million  four 
hundred  thousand  horsepower.  The  annual  output  will  bf 
th"t  time  be  six  million  kilowatt  hours.  Even  then  les» 
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than  15  per  cent  of  the  hydro-electric  possibilities  of  the 
Coast  states  will  be  represented ;  85  per  cent  have  not  yet 
been  developed.  When  they  are  all  developed — and  they 
are  43  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  United  States — the  Coast 
srates  should  rank  industrially  as  high  as  the  states  of  rlie 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Industry  means  energy  and  as  the  fuels 
increase  in  cost  hydro-electric  power  cannot  fail  to  become 
more  and  more  in  demand. 

TNTERCONNECTIOX  has  not  been  responsible  for  the 
L  power  development  of  the  West.  Interconnections  are 
merely  mechanical  means  to  an  end.  They  do  not  solve  the 
economic  and  financial  considerations  which  must  be  solved 
before  power  is  interchanged  among  a  group  of  companies. 

In  1918  a  winter  of  unusually  low  rainfall  placed 
California  face  to  face  with  a  power  shortage  which 
threatened  seriously  to  curtail  the  output  of  its  farms  and 
orchards,  its  shipyards  and  industrial  plants,  the  products 
from  all  of  which  were  greatly  needed  during  the  war. 
There  was  no  tie  between  power  companies  around  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  those  around  Los  Angeles.  The  northern 
group,  after  trying  among  themselves  to  meet  the  emergency, 
went  to  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  and  asked  it  to 
take  control.  A  power  administrator  was  appointed ;  to  him 
was  delegated  whatever  legal  powers  the  commission  pos- 
sessed, while  the  companies  stipulated  that  they  would  obey 
any  orders  and  rulings  he  might  make. 

It  was  felt  that  the  curtailment  of  power  supplied  to 
the  less  essential  industries  would  be  the  important  work 
to  be  done.  The  real  work,  however,  was  in  coordinating 
the  power  plants  of  the  companies  themselves. 

The  Power  Administration  was  continued  for  nearly 
three  years  after  the  war,  operating  as  a  board  of  trade 
through  which  wholesale  buying  and  selling  of  power  among 
the  companies  was  conducted.  The  existing  power  was 
tooled,  a  superpower  zone  was  established,  but  the  full 
possibilities  were  not  realized,  and  in  any  superpower  zone 
they  will  not  be  realized,  until  the  scheme  of  operation  covers 
the  full  field  and  brings  complete  coordination  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  companies  in  the  zone. 

This  matter  goes  as  far  as  the  financing  and  construction 
of  future  facilities.  Regulation  has  not  met  the  criticism 


that  it  does  not  reward  cheap  and  efficient  operation.  It  has 
established  the  principle  of  allowing  in  the  rate  all  operating 
costs  and  a  fair  return  on  the  investment,  but  it  offers  no 
inducement  to  a  power  company  with  an  undeveloped  pro- 
ject to  purchase  from  a  neighboring  company,  rather  than 
make  its  own  development  at  a  greater  cost. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  only  in  two  ways:  complete 
consolidation  within  a  power  zone,  or  regulation  which 
covers  the  financial  and  construction  program  exactly  as  if 
consolidation  had  taken  place. 

rT~'HE  Pacific  coast  states  which  have  taken  the  lead  in 
J[_  hydro-electric  developments  seem  ambitious  to  take  the 
lead  also  in  solving  this  problem  of  consolidation  by  public 
ownership.  In  California,  especially,  the  question  was  put 
squarely  up  to  the  voters  in  the  election  of  November,  1922. 
It  came  as  a  proposed  amendment  to  California's  shredded 
and  patched  constitution.  A  "Water  and  Power  Board" 
of  five  members  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  em- 
powered to  acquire  or  construct  any  kind  of  property  which 
in  its  opinion  it  was  necessary  or  convenient  for  it  to  have  in 
generating  and  distributing  electric  energy,  and  owning  and 
distributing  water  anywhere  in  the  state.  Upon  five  days' 
notice  it  could  take  possession  of  any  property  it  needed 
and  of  the  need  it  was  to  be  the  sole  judge.  It  could  use 
the  waters  and  lands  of  the  state  and  contract  with  other 
states  or  the  United  States  for  power  and  water.  It  could 
require  the  reservation  of  water  as  long  as  it  desired.  Author- 
ity was  given  it  to  "manufacture  materials  and  supplies,  raw 
or  finished,"  and  ''any  property  or  thing"  convenient  to 
accomplish  its  purpose.  The  sum  of  five  hundred  million 
dollars  was  placed  at  its  disposal,  the  principal  and  interest 
on  which  were  guaranteed  by  the  state  and  the  board  was 
to  make  power  rates  sufficient  to  cover  them ;  but  if  the  rates 
were  not  sufficient  the  deficit  was  to  be  made  up  by  taxation. 
The  state  and  political  subdivisions  were  to  have  a  preferred 
right  to  water  and  electric  energy  as  against  public  utilities, 
and  the  board  was  required  to  furnish  political  subdivisions 
near  the  source  of  supply  before  more  remote  users. 

To  understand  the  psychology  of  the  voters  when  this 
amendment  %vas  before  them,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a 
few  years.  The  great  growth  of  the  power  business  has 


At  the  sub-stations   the  pou  er   from    the   big  high  tension  transmission    lines  is  "stepped  doun",    and  adapted  to  the  lines 

of  local  ser- 
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The  western  watershed  has  already  given  the  Pacific  Coast  states  power  for  Based  on  Map  by  Frank  G.  Baum  in  Ai 

over  1200  miles  of  interconnected  electrial  power  systems    (see  page  605)         Network  of  transmission  lines  protected  to 
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Bituminous  coal  and  falling  voter  are  primary  sources   of  Quint  Pouer 
(see  pages  561,  569,  581,  601,   6n,   613,  622^ 
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taken  place  under  regulation,  since  1911.  The  securities 
of  the  power  companies  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  State 
Railroad  Commission.  Their  rates  either  had  been  or  were 
being  overhauled  by  the  commission.  Their  service  was 
under  strict  regulation.  The  power  companies  were  also 
much  in  the  public  eye.  The  managements  in  harnessing 
the  mountain  streams  by  wholesale  were  justly  proud  of  their 
accomplishments  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  tell  about  them, 
partly  because  it  was  a  very  human  thing  to  do,  and  partly 
because  they  were  selling  securities  to  the  California  public, 
and  it  was  good  advertising.  The  commission  was  popular 
and  the  power  companies  were  generally  free  from  criticism. 
Then  came  the  war  with  its  mounting  costs  of  labor  and 
material,  and  in  addition  three  years  of  abnormally  short 
rainfall  requiring  large  quantities  of  power  to  be  generated 
on  steam  by  the  use  of  fuel  oil  costing  four  times  the  pre- 
war price. 

The  power  rates  previously  established  by  the  commission 
had  to  be  increased  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of 
surcharges.  The  costs,  however,  went  up  faster  than  the 
rates,  and  after  the  war,  when  the  tendency  of  prices  was 
downward,  power  costs  were  still  going  up.  The  commis- 
sion's popularity  disappeared  together  with  that  of  the  power 
companies.  The  publicity  which  the  power  companies  had 
secured  for  their  developments  and  the  stories  of  prosperity 
which  had  helped  to  sell  their  securities  greatly  aggravated 
the  situation. 

It  became  so  serious  that  the  state  legislature  of  1920-21 
appointed  a  joint  committee  to  investigate  the  practices  of 
the  commission.  The  committee  was  admittedly  unfriendly 
in  its  attitude  at  the  start,  but  it  completely  changed  during 
the  course  of  the  investigation,  and  finally  rendered  a  report 
wholly  favorable  to  the  commission. 


HT^HE   investigation   was  helpful   to   the   commission   and 

[  might  have  been  in  the  power  companies,  had  not  an- 
other matter  come  up.  The  state  government  of  California  is 
supported  by  taxes  levied  on  the  gross  revenue  of  the  public 
utility  corporations.  Up  to  1920  the  tax  was  4^  per  cent. 
The  King  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  proposed  to 
raise  this  to  7>1  per  cent.  The  power  companies  immediately 
opposed  it,  while  the  governor  and  the  administration 
backed  it  with  the  slogan — "The  People  vs.  The  Corpora- 
tions." 

The  King  bill  passed  after  a  bitter  fight  in  which  every 
voter  was  in  one  camp  or  the  other. 

As  against  all  this  the  power  companies  were  giving  much 
better  service  than  ever  before  and  were  striving  harder  to 
secure  popular  approval.  Welfare  work  among  the  employes 
was  organized.  Both  employes  and  consumers  were  urged 
to  buy  stock.  One  company  has  over  61,000  stockholders, 
twice  as  many  as  it  had  a  year  ago,  98  per  cent  of  whom 
live  in  the  state;  90  per  cent  of  this  company's  employees 
are  stockholders. 

With  strong  friends  and  strong  enemies,  the  entire  state 
intensely  interested  in  the  outcome,  and  the  voters  having 
at  the  start  a  general  knowledge  of  the  situation,  the  Water 
and  Power  Amendment  was  the  main  issue  of  the  election. 
The  campaign  started  a  year  in  advance.  The  mails  were 
loaded  with  propaganda,  and  no  town  was  too  small  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  speakers  who  toured  the  state.  When  the 
returns  were  in  it  was  found  that  the  Amendment  was 
beaten  two  to  one. 


MEANWHILE  the  public  ownership  question  has  taken 
a  new  form.     Los  Angeles,  the  largest  city,  which 
owns  several  generating  plants  on  its  aqueduct  line  and  a 
portion  of  the  distribution  lines  within  its  borders,  is  now 
seeking  to  secure  a  complete  monopoly. 

San  Francisco,  the  second  city,  is  just  completing  an 
80,000  hp.  plant  on  its  Hetch-Hetchy  system  and  whether 
it  will  condemn  the  distributing  systems  of  the  city  power 
companies  and  distribute  its  own  power,  or  sell  the  output 
of  the  power  plant  to  a  utility  company  will  probably  be  left 
to  the  voters. 

Last  spring,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda  and  the  smaller 
towns  on  the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  voted  to  form 
a  Municipal  Utility  District,  primarily  for  the  purchase 
of  the  existing  water  company,  but  with  an  eye  also  to 
power.  Finally,  Sacramento  voted  to  form  a  power  district 
to  take  over  and  operate  the  properties  of  the  two  power 
companies  within  its  boundaries,  as  well  as  to  build  a  power 
plant  of  its  own  in  the  mountains. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  movement  towards  municipal 
ownership  in  the  cities  is  found  in  the  tax  established  by  the 
King  bill.  Under  municipal  ownership  7^2  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenue  paid  to  the  state  by  the  power  companies,  as 
well  as  federal  taxes,  are  saved  to  the  rate  payer.  As 
municipal  securities  are  tax  exempt,  the  cost  of  money  i> 
cheaper  to  the  municipalities  than  to  the  power  companies. 
But  the  greatest  saving  comes  in  eliminating  from  the  rate 
of  the  city  consumer  a  certain  amount  he  is  paying  to  lighten 
the  cost  to  the  agricultural  consumer;  for  while  the  farmer 
may  be  paying  the  actual  cost  of  his  service,  he  is  not  paying 
adequate  return  on  the  investment  devoted  to  it. 

None  of  these  are  fundamental  economic  reasons  for  a 
change  from  private  to  public  ownership.  A  modification  of 
the  tax  laws,  and  of  public  policy,  would  remove  them. 
They  are  real  factors,  however;  and  in  addition  there 
is  a  certain  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  and  a 
desire  for  change.  It  may  wear  out  and  disappear,  although 
it  will  leave  some  traces  behind  it.  It  is  not  very  deep 
seated,  and  compared  with  the  full  significance  of  the  power 
development  of  the  Coast,  not  of  very  great  importance 
Electricity  is  such  a  vital  thing  that  the  job  of  continuing 
its  development  cannot  be  permitted  to  stop  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  stop.  The  security  holders  of  the 
power  companies  have  not  much  to  fear  in  any  event.  If 
the  properties  remain  privately  owned,  under  regulation, 
interest  and  dividends  and  bonds  as  they  mature  will  be 
paid ;  if  condemned,  the  full  principal  will  be  paid  when  they 
are  taken  over,  because  in  the  main  the  power  companies  of 
the  coast  have  value  behind  all  their  securities,  and  they  are 
dealing  with  a  public  which  in  the  long  run  has  no  desire  to 
treat  them  other  than  fairly. 

For  the  development  and  interconnection  of  the  pools  of 
electrical  power  have  brought  a  new  era  of  comfort  and 
prosperity  to  California  and  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  in  California  are  wired 
against  thirty-five  per  cent  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
average  rate  for  electricity  in  California  is  1.42  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  as  compared  with  2.17  cents  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  2.82  cents  for  the  New  England 
States.  These  gains  of  large  scale  electrical  development 
are  so  substantial  that  the  people  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  coast  may  be  trusted  to  conserve  them  wisely  and  to 
make  them  a  basis  for  greater  developments  in  the  future. 


In  the  Southern  Appalachians 
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CONSERVATION   of   water  powers,   unlike 
the   conservation    of    any   other   natural    re- 
source,  is  by   a  maximum  judicious  use  of 
them — the  more  water  powers  are  used,  the 
more  valuable  they  become.     Today  water 
power    development    in    the    Southern    Ap- 
palachian States  means  electric  power.     As  we  consider  the 
:    amount   of  water   power   available,   the   thousands  of 
sites  capable  of  developing  from  a  few  hundred  to  several 
hundred  thousand  horsepower,  we  begin  to  realize  the  possi- 
bility not  only  of  the  intensified  development  of  industrial 
plants,  but  also  that  of  earning  to  the  domestic  consumer 
in  town  and  countryside  the  comforts  and  conveniences  v.-hich 
many  have  supposed  were  available  only  in  cities. 

In  some  instances  electrical  power  will  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  maintaining  a  stable  population  in  our  rural  sec- 
tions and  all  that  that  means  to  states  vitally  dependent 
upon  the  increase  of  small  self-supporting  farm  homes. 

During  the  next  decade  the  demand  for  power  in  the 
Southern  Appalachian  states  is  going  to  tax  their  water 
power  resources  to  the  utmost,  especially  for  the  larger  in- 
dustrial developments.  These  states  are  divided  into  the 
Coastal  Plain,  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Region. 

The  COASTAL  PLAIN  has  been  built  up  of  unconsolidated 
sands,  gravels,  loams,  clays,  of  recent  geological  age,  and  in- 
land, it  rests  against  the  redlands  and  the  sloping,  rocky  surface 
of  the  hill  country,  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau. 
This  contact  between  the  two  regions  is  known  geographically 
and  industrially,  as  the  "Fall  Line."  Along  it  are  located  im- 
portant cities  and  towns  such  as  Washington,  D.  C.,  Richmond, 
Va..  Weldon  and  Smithfield.  N.  C..  Columbia,  S.  C..  and 
j-usta.  Ga..  which  are  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
streams  on  which  they  are  located.  On  the  seaward  side  of 
this  fall  line  we  have  the  sluggish,  navigable  rivers  which  make 
their  way  southeasterly  across  the  Coastal  Plane. 

The  elevation  of  the  PIEDMONT  PLATEAU  near  the  coastal 
margin  ranges  from  300  to  600  feet.  Toward  its  western 
margin,  the  hills  rise  higher  and  higher  above  the  general  plane 
until  they  develop  fairly  good  sized  mountains,  some  of  which 

have  elevations  between  2.OOO  and  3,000  feet. 
The  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAIN* 

REGION-  extends  from  Alabama  to 

New   York.     The   rugged  moun- 
tain range  on  the  eastern  border 

is  broken  only  by  such  occasional 

water    gaps    as_  those    through  grandchildren  grew  up  in  it,  and  took  it  for  granted. 

which  flow  the  Susquehanna.  the         A   \/_    D *»  I. — „!,!.,  »!.„  — .,  j,;™,,,^-;.,,,  „/••',»  Cr-rfk 

Potomac,   the  James. 
WEST    OF    THE     MOUNTAIX 

region    in    Tennessee    and    Ken- 
tucky,   the    area   between   it   and 

the  Mississippi  River  corresponds 

closely  to  the  Piedmont  Plateau. 

The   annual  rainfall  is  50  to  60 

inches  along  the  coast,  40  to  50 

inches   in   the   Piedmont   Plateau 

to   ~O   and  60  inches  in  places  in 

the  mountain  region. 


The  two  conditions  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
water  power  of  any  considerable  magnitude  are  a  large  and 
fairly  constant  flow  of  water,  and  a  suitable  amount  of  fall 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  it  is  in  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  that  we  find  the  most  satisfactory  combination  of 
these  two  essential  conditions.  In  this  same  region  we  find 
the  largest  water  power  developments  and  the  greatest  and 
most  substantial  developments  for  manufacturing  interests. 

The  following  table  shows  estimated  total  potential  water 
power,  without  storage,  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  states: 


Minimum               Maximum           '  Installed 

Percent 

Percent 

capacity 

State 

Horse- 

of 

Horse- 

of 

of 

power 

total  in 

power 

total  in 

water 

U.S. 

U.S. 

wheels 

North   Carolina 

578,000 

2-07 

875,000 

1.62 

450,000 

Alabama 

509,000 

1.82 

943,000 

•-74 

260.000 

Virginia 

492,000 

1.76 

870,000 

1.62 

157,000 

Tennessee 

463,000 

1.66 

761,000 

I-4I 

222,000 

South    Carolina 

460,000 

1.64      i     677,000 

1.26 

453-000 

West  Virginia 

381,000 

1.36      ',  1,051,000 

1-95 

20,500 

Georgia 

374^00 

1.34    !    627,000 

1.16 

342,000 

Kentucky 

83,000 

.30        197,000 

•37 

14^00 

Mississippi 

32,000 

.11 

63,°°° 

.12 

8,500 

Florida 

8.000 

.03         -3,000 

.02 

11,000 

Out  of  the  Hills  of  Habersham" 

t  i  *he  pioneer  scanned  his  country.     His  children  and 


Mr.  Pratt  heralds  the  new  pioneering  of  the  South 
in  which  loams  and  clays,  redlands  and  hill  country, 
fall  lines,"  water  gaps,  arid  rain  falls  all  must  be  reck- 
oned with  ofer  again  by  a  new  generation  if  it  is  to 
make  the  most  of  ike  Piedmont  plateau,  of  mountain 
country  and  coastal  plain.  A  believer  in  private  devel- 
opments, he  tells  of  interconnecting  power  companies, 
of  municipal  enterprises  springing  up  on  many  sides, 
and  especially  of  his  tision  of  the  industrial  ullage  of 
the  future  surrounded  by  a  settled  farming  community 
of  the  future  -  both  served  by  electric  power. 
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The  water  power  estimated  can  be  largely  increased  by 
storage,  and  in  some  instances  the  maximum  power  with 
storage  would  be  doubled  or  trebled.  To  say  that  a  state 
possesses  1,000,000  hp.  in  potential  water  power  however 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  this  power  is  commercially 
available.  Often  a  considerable  portion  cannot  be  economi- 
cally developed  under  existing  conditions,  or  those  likely 
to  exist  in  the  near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  potential  power  is  contained  in  small  streams, 
the  development  of  which  in  the  next  ten  years  will  un- 
doubtedly be  economical  and  commercial. 

The  southeastern  area  is  now  served  by   12  large  power 
companies,   whose    interconnected    systems   have    a   capacity 

of  more  than  1,200,000  hp. 
Of  this  power,  800,000  hp. 
is  hydro-electric  and  400,000 
hp.  steam.  Of  this  power  8.2 
per  cent  is  used  for  residential 
purposes,  7.6  per  cent  for  rail- 
ways and  84.2  per  cent  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  namely,  cot- 
ton mills.  On  the  chart, 
page  612,  the  annual  output  of 
electric  power  for  the  principal 
power  producing  states  for  the 
years  1907  to  1922  inclusive,  is 
given  in  millions  of  kilowatt 
hours.  There  is  also  given  for 
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IN  THE  SOUTHERN  APPALACHIANS 


the  year  1922  the  total  output  of  power  and  the  out- 
put by  water  power. 

The  demand  for  water  power  throughout  the  re- 
gion is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Many 
progressive  municipalities  are  becoming  seriously  con- 
cerned at  seeing  industries  located  elsewhere  and  the 
growth  of  their  own  cities  retarded  by  lack  of  power. 
Some  are  contemplating  municipal  development  of 
water  power  sites.  Today  the  initial  expenditure  for 
the  construction  of  large  dams  on  these  sites,  power 
houses  and  transmission  lines  is  so  great  and  the  re- 
turn on  the  investment  is  often  so  small  that  they 
do  not  attract  private  capital;  but  it  is  held  that  the 
municipalities  can  afford  to  enter  upon  such  develop- 
ments with  the  expectation  that  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  municipal  plant  would  earn  and  what 
stockholders  in  a  private  corporation  would  demand 
will  be  offset  by  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  munici- 
pality through  the  possession  of  power  which  it  can 
offer  industrial  plants,  and  which,  in  turn,  would  add 
to  its  revenue  and  property.  For  example,  in  North 
Carolina  the  State  Survey  has  made  an  investigation 
for  the  city  of  Fayetteville  of  a  such  a  water  power 
of  approximately  30,000  hp. 

Such  power  developments  should  be  interconnected 
with  other  systems  wherever  possible,  so  that  their 
most  efficient  and  economic  development  and  utiliza- 
tion can  be  realized.  To  what  extent  municipalities 
should  be  encouraged  to  own  hydro-electric  or  steam 
electric  plants  is  questionable ;  but  the  primary  public 
concern  is  to  secure  the  most  wide-spread  and  most  satis- 
factory service  at  the  least  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
if  public  ownership  by  municipalities  or  even  by  states 
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can  accomplish  this  by  honest  competition,  then  the 
municipalities  and  states  are  justified  in  operating  and 
owning  power  plants. 

Many  public  men  and  politicians  who  are  advocating 
public  ownership  of  water  powers  are  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  subject ;  and  in  several  states  legislation  has  been  passed 
without  working  out  costs  sufficiently ;  with  result  that  these 


Power  lines  interconnecting  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  states 
link  together   the  different  watersheds 


This  chart  was  prepared  by  Mr.   Thorndike   Seville,  Hydraulic 
Engineer     of     the     North     Carolina     and      Economic     Survey 

Rise  in  output  of  electricity  during  the   last  twenty   years  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians 

have  proved  to  be  nearly  double  the  estimates.  Cheap  pawer 
is  desirable,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  with  proper  regulations, 
such  as  are  in  force  under  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  several  State  Power  Commissions,  the  power  com- 
panies can  furnish  power,  in  most  instances, 
cheaper  than  by  state  or  federal  ownership. 
Beyond  the  physical  facts  of  enough 
water  falling  a  sufficient  amount  in  a 
short  distance,  the  need  for  a  sufficient 
investment  for  proper  control,  and  ade- 
quate regulation  in  the  public  inter- 
est, a  hydro-electric  project  is  success- 
ful in  direct  proportion  to  the  continuous 
operation  of  all  its  hydraulic  installation. 
Here  the  availability  of  water  afforded  by 
the  proper  development  and  the  use  of 
storage  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  periods  of 
low  water  both  enter  in.  For  example,  the 
North  Carolina  Geological  and  Economic 
Survey  is  investigating  the  Deep  River 
upon  which  there  are  already  several  pow- 
er plants,  to  determine  if  it  can  be  de- 
veloped into  a  self-sustaining  and  coordin- 
ated power  area.  The  head  waters  are 
being  studied  in  regard  to  undeveloped 
sites  and  to  the  establishment  of  storage 
(Continued  on  page  654.) 
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Idle  Slaves  in  the  South 


By  MARION  M.  JACKSON 


population  of  the  Lnited  States — is  idle  in 

the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  South,  because 

undeveloped.      This    water-power,    together 

with  her  coal  and  oil  fields,  gives  the  South 

a  combined  potential  power  greater  than  that  of  any  other 

part  of  the  world.     Yet  today,  in  proportion  to  population 

served,  no  other  section  of  the  United  States  is  so  poorly 

served  in  the  distribution  and  use  of  electricity. 

The  manufacturing  plants  of  the  South  cannot  get  enough 
electric  current  to  operate.  Their  installed  primary  power 
in  1919  was  5,396,660  horsepower.  Of  this,  only  i  416,- 
897  horsepower  was  electric,  supplied  by  power  com- 
panies. 

Factory  and  mill  are  forced  to  use  costly  steam. 
Noting  the  increase  in  textile  mills — the  cream  of  the 
power  bu>ines.< 
in  the  South — 
the  Southern 
Railway's 
"Textile  Direc- 
tory" says  that 
this  progress  has 
accompanied  the 
development  of 
hydro  -  electric 
energy  derived 
from  numerous 


OWER,  equal  in  labor  energy  to  more  than    streams,  uhich  now  produces  the  power  that  drives  more  than 
75,000,000  men — over  five  times  the  Negro     4,000,000  spindles. 

But  over  twice  4,000.000  spindles  are  in  the  mills  of  the 
two  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina  alone — more  than 
three  times  that  number,  namely  15,964,381  spindles,  are  in 
the  southern  states.  And,  only  last  October,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  number  of  the  few  plants  which  depend  on 
electricity  for  poxver  in  that  section  of  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  much  advertised  by  the  power  companies  as  being 
wonderfully  served  by  their  interstate  and  intrastate  "super 
power  system",  must  curtail  their  working  week  to  five  days 
because  the  power  companies  could  not  supply  sufficient 
current. 

Progress  is  wholly  relative.  And  the  effect  of  this 
shortage  of  developed  power  is  seen  in  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  South,  when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  other 
sections,  where  man  power  is  multiplied  by  machinery  driven 

by  electricity. 

The  number 
of  manufactur- 
ing plants  in 
California,  with 
her  abundance 
o  f  developed 
waterpower,  in- 
creased 4.083  in 
the  ten  years 
ending  with 
1919;  in  the 


A  Georgian's  Challenge 

HERE  we  hare  the  call  of  a  Southerner  to  his  own.  Here  he  pictures  "great  reaches, 
rich  in  water  power  and  natural  resources,  marked  by  Ughtless  homes  and  primitive 
industrial  methods,  producing  illiteracy  and  stagnation,  where  Americans  of  the 
purest  strain  are  lining  under  conditions  approximating  those  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
He  draws  in  the  gaunt  farm  woman  lifting   daily    her  ton  and    a  half  of  dead 
weight;  private  power  corporations  "hoarding,  by  holding  them  idle,  the  great  bulk  of 
water  power  in  the  South";  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North  u-ith  their  higher 
power   dewlopment  drawing  away   her  labor,  white  and  black;    California  with  elec- 
trically sensed  farms  worsting   her  rice  crop ;    national  schemes  of  power  transmission 
threatening  to  drain  her  hills  of  energy  while  she  sleeps.  His  is  a  plea  for  the  people  o) 
the  South  to  rise  and  claim  their  heritage. 
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IDLE  SLAVES  IN  THE  SOUTH 


eight  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  states,  dur- 
ing the  same  time,  the  increase  was  8,364 ;  but  in  the  south, 
the  sixteen  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and  West 
South  Central  states,  the  increase  was  only  2,732.  Of  this 
number — most  significant — 2,000  and  more  are  found  in  two 
states,  Texas  with  her  oil  fields,  and  North  Carolina,  in 
which  last  mentioned  state  more  electricity  is  used  in  manu- 
facturing than  in  any  other  strictly  southern  state. 

The  struggle  to  overcome  the  handicap  imposed  by  this 
lack  of  developed  power  is  indicated  by  the  many  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plants  in  the  south.  There  are  675 
of  these,  330  of  them  being  in  the  South  Atlantic  states, 
which  states  are  supposed  to  be  so  marvellously  served  by  the 
power  companies'  "superpower  system." 

A  few  of  the  675  municipal  plants — notably  in  twenty- 
five  counties  of  North  Georgia  (in  which  state  are  approxi- 
mately no  counties,  where  a  transmission  line  bringing 
power  generated  by  waterpower  has  never  been  seen)  buy 
their  current  at  wholesale  from  the  power  companies,  and 
sell  it  at  retail  to  the  homes,  stores  and  industries  of  the 
municipalities.  But  the  great  majority  of  such  plants  are 
steam  driven,  built  by  towns  and  villages,  not  because  they 
prefer  public  ownership  and  operation,  but  because  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  light,  and  a  measure  of  power  in  any 
other  way. 

DEBT  limitations  have  made  it  impossible  for  most  of 
these  communities  to  finance  the  municipal  develop- 
ment of  waterpower.  Lack  of  legal  machinery,  if  not  express 
prohibitions,  prevents  their  combining  either  for  this  purpose, 
or  for  the  purchase  of  fuel.  Forced  to  use  the  steam  plant, 
which  is  cheaper  to  build,  but  far  more  expensive  to  operate, 
they  must  endure  the  fluctuating  and  ever  mounting  price 
of  coal  shipped  by  freight  hundreds  of  miles  to  hundreds  of 
different  places. 

The  cost  of  current  so  generated  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  pace  in  industrial  growth  with  more  fortunate 
municipalities  supplied  with  electricity  generated  by  water- 
power.  The  great  proportion  of  their  population  cannot 
afford  to  use  the  current  even  for  light  in  their  homes. 

But  their  lot  is  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  South. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  in  1920,  out  of  a  population  of  more  than 
33>T87,532  in  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and 
West  South  Central  states,  some  22,720,527  people  live 
where  they  cannot  get  electricity  from  any  source  at  any 
price. 

Great  reaches,  rich  in  waterpower  and  natural  resources, 
are  marked  by  lightless  homes  and  primitive  industrial 
methods,  producing  illiteracy  and  stagnation,  where  Amer- 
icans of  the  purest  strain  are  living  under  conditions  ap- 
proximating those  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

THEIR  homes  may  be  on  hill  sides,  where  red  gulches 
scar  and  mark  the  earth ;  or  in  green  mountain  valleys, 
which  with  laurel  and  rhododendron,  and  rippling  streams, 
seem  glorified  Edens  in  the  sunset's  golden  glow ;  or  on 
great  flats  toward  the  sea,  such  as  those  ending  in  the 
Marshes  of  Glynn — vast  levels,  tracked  by  the  turpentine 
farmer  and  the  lumber  man,  leaving  in  their  wake,  along 
the  edges  of  fields,  stark  ghosts  of  pine  forests,  denuded  of 
their  beauty  and  transformed  into  row  on  row  of  charred 


and  ghastly  swamps,  in  a  wilderness  of  scrub  and  swamp. 

The  houses  may  be  built  of  logs- — two  rooms  flanking  a 
passage-way,  open  at  both  ends  to  wind  and  weather — a 
shackly  shed  leaning  against  the  wall.  Or  they  may  be 
gaunt  things  of  unpainted  boards,  gray  with  a  grayness  like 
to  that  of  the  moss  in  the  neighboring  swamp. 

Whatever  the  type,  in  home  after  home  will  be  seen  a 
baby  crawling  or  lying  on  the  rough  board  porch,  where 
listless  children  are  grouped,  the  little  variation  in  their  size 
suggesting  a  stairway,  and  telling  of  the  closeness  with  which 
one  followed  the  other  into  the  world. 

They  were  born  tired. 

Their  thin  little  shoulders  were  burdened  with  the  weari- 
ness of  the  mother  before  she  gave  them  birth. 

She  is  the  woman  bowed  over  the  rusty  stove  within. 

Her  face  is  sallow  and  lined,  her  hands  calloused  and 
gnarled.  Her  shoulders  sag,  and  her  back  bends  beneath  an 
invisible  but  ever  present  burden. 

Before  the  dawn,  she  has  fed  and  milked  the  cows.  She 
has  set  aside  the  milk  to  cool.  Kindling  the  fire,  she  has 
cooked  a  soggy  breakfast  for  the  husband  and  her  little 
brood.  She  has  churned.  With  creaking  windlass,  or  sweep, 
she  has  drawn  bucket  after  bucket  of  water  from  the  well. 
She  has  washed  the  clothes.  A  garden  patch  has  been  hoed, 
raked  and  weeded  by  her. 

Now  she  cooks  dinner.  Later,  carrying  the  baby,  she  will 
go  to  help  in  the  fields,  while  the  baby  will  sleep  in  the 
shade  of  a  nearby  bush.  At  dusk,  she  will  creep  back  to  feed 
the  cows  and  milk  again. 

At  night,  in  the  light  of  a  reeking  lamp,  filled  by  her, 
her  stiffening  fingers  will  ply  the  needle,  while  she  follows 
the  seam  with  sleepy,  peering  eyes,  to  clothe  the  children, 
who,  if  they  live,  when  grown,  weakened  in  brain  and  bone, 
will  slip  away  to  the  city  to  escape  the  darkness  and 
drudgery,  which  have  caught  and  crushed  this  girl  in  years, 
and  transformed  her  into  this  woman,  old  and  worn,  the 
mother  of  the  handicapped. 

She  could  scarcely  believe  that  in  the  brawling  brook  and 
murmuring  river  is  a  power  which  would  light  her  home, 
milk  her  cows,  churn  the  butter,  draw  the  water,  make,  mend 
and  wash  the  clothes,  sweep  the  floors,  split  the  kindling 
and  cook  the  food. 

The  average  farmer's  wife,  it  is  said,  lifts  and  carries 
daily,  in  the  relentless  grind  of  her  life,  one  ton  and  a  half 
of  dead  weight,  chiefly  the  water  which  she  draws.  One  ton 
of  water,  falling  a  foot  in  one  second,  will  generate  more 
than  four  horsepower,  equivalent  in  labor  energy  to  forty- 
eight  men. 

MILLIONS  upon  millions  of  tons  are  daily  lifted  from 
the  seas  by  the  sun.  Wind-blown  clouds,  bringing 
the  waters  and  breaking  upon  the  mountain  tops  of  the 
South,  send  hurtling  down  her  water  courses  millions  upon 
millions  of  slaves,  in  their  uproar  offering  to  serve,  waiting 
only  the  command  of  man  to  work  without  ceasing  in  lifting 
the  darkness  and  drudgery  from  the  homes  of  men — slaves 
capable  of  working  not  one  wonder  once  in  a  single  home, 
but  a  myriad  of  miracles,  a  myriad  of  times,  in  countless 
fields,  factories,  and  homes,  at  the  touch  of  a  button. 

Their  idleness — the  failure  to  use  this  power  to  lift  the 

burdens  from  bending  backs  and  sagging  shoulders,  and  to 

drive  from  homes  the  darknesss  and  drudgery,  now  barring 

(Continued  on  page  655) 


Courtesy  of  the    Fail-child   Aerial   Camera    Corporation. 

This  section  of  an  aerial  mosaic  map,  made  for  the  Pennsylmnia  Water  and  Power  Company,  shows  how,  after  the 
map  was  assembled,  tide  searchers  plotted  in  the  white  property  outlines  and  lettered  the  names  of  the  property  owners, 
enabling  the  company  to  sai<e  considerable  time  in  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way.  The  straight  line  through  the  center  of 
'the  property  was  the  line  furnished  the  aerial  mapping  company  as  the  center  of  the  area  to  be  included  on  the  map.  The  dash 
line  with  several  angles,  was  the  route  of  the  projected  transmission  line  which  was  laid  out  in  the  office  on  the  photographic  map 


Aerial  Maps 


APS  composed  of  aerial  photographs  snapped 
some  three  miles  up  in  the  air  are  compara- 
tively new.  After  the  war.  the  United 
States  War  Department  began  using  air- 
plane photographs  from  which  details  were 
traced  to  line  maps  familiar  to  all  engineers. 
Gerard  H.  Matthes.  consulting  engineer,  formerly  assistant 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  Tennesse  River  project  where  aerial 
mapping  on  a  big  engineering  project  was  first  given  a  trial 
>y  the  government,  writes  that  from  the  start: 

Aerial  photographic  mapping  ....  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Photographs  were   taken  with   special   aerial  mapping  cameras 
made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  the  Fairchild  Corporation. 
»oth  .American  concerns,  from   airplanes  flying   at  altitudes  de- 
:ennined    to   give   pictures   closely   to   the   desired   scale   of   the 
inal  map.    The  scale  selected  was  I  :  1 5,000,  equivalent  to  1.250 
eet  to  I  inch.     This  required  making  exposures  from  altitudes 
to  3  miles  above  the  ground.     The  accompanying  illus- 
trations are  good  examples  of  the  better  grade  of  pictures  ob- 
tained. 

From  these  aerial  photographs  the  War  Department  en- 
gineers secured  the  necessary  data  for  compiling  line  maps 
used  in  the  study  of  projects  for  the  development  of  the 
water  power  resources  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

Then  came  the  development  by  Sherman  M.  Fairchild 
jf  New  ^  ork.  of  the  mosaic  map  which  brought  increased 
accuracy  and  combined  the  many  advantages  of  the  vertical 
lerial  photograph  with  engineering  precision. 

The  Fairchild  company  is  a  young  organization,  its  presi- 
lent  still  under  thirty.  Several  years  ago,  he  saw  the 
XKsibility  of  the  usefulness  of  aeroplane  pictures  in  con- 
icction  with  map  making,  provided  the  proper  equipment 
«ras  available  and  a  greater  degree  of  care,  accuracy  and 
srecision  could  be  secured  in  the  flying  of  the  aeroplanes. 
n  other  words,  it  became  necessary  not  only  to  construct  a 
pedal  camera  with  which  to  map  from  the  air  at  a  scale  of. 
or  instance,  1000  feet  to  I  inch  with  a  lens  having  a  focal 
.ength  of  twelve  inches,  flying  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet. 
Jut  it  also  became  necessary  to  select  pilots  who  pos- 
sessed the  daring  and  experience  so  necessary  to  that 
>rofession,  yet  with  the  ability  to  curb  their  exube- 
•ance  and  be  willing  to  make  even-  effort  to  obtain  the 
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same  precision  in  flying  that  the  engineer  requires  on  the 
ground.  Such  a  lens  with  a  shutter  opening  of  three 
inches  and  with  a  speed  of  1/150  of  a  second  is  used  in  this 
new  camera. 

One  of  the  problems  solved  by  Fairchild  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  between-the-lens  shutter,  long  considered  im- 
possible but  most  desirable.  Cameras  embodying  this  im- 
portant feature  are  now  manufactured  in  quantity  and  are 
being  supplied  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Navy  air  ser- 
vices as  well  as  the  Brazilian  and  Canadian  governments. 

When  the  wind  blows  hard,  an  airplane  cannot  hold  its 
course  to  a  straight  line  at  a  given  altitude.  And  also,  if  a 
man  were  to  hold  himself  to  a  given  altitude  above  sea- 
level,  he  might  find  himself  bumping  into  a  mountain.  Thus, 
the  aviator,  in  taking  the  individual  parts  of  the  map  with 
his  camera,  knows  that  the  scale  varies  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  pictures  taken  by  expert  photographers  are  handed 
to  engineers  and  are  brought  to  scale  by  enlarging  or  reducing 
them,  as  the  need  may  be.  These  photographs  are  then 
joined  together — and  the  result  is  a  map  without  mystery 
to  the  layman,  and  a  particularly  useful  instrument  to  the 
engineer. 

As  a  rule,  the  mere  sight  of  civil  engineers  with  transit  and 
chain,  going  over  a  farmer's  land,  has  meant  a  gathering  of 
neighbors  and  consultation  about  sale  prices  of  whatever 
plots  of  ground  might  be  needed  by  the  company  for  its  right 
of  way.  An  airplane  overhead  causes  no  such  deliberations, 
but  the  camera  man  in  the  air  can  make  a  map,  like  that  at 
the  head  of  the  page,  where  an  area  of  desired  size  is  laid 
out  accurately,  showing  every  farmhouse,  barn,  cemetery,  or 
other  landmark  that  must  be  avoided  in  building  high  trans- 
mission lines.  Cemetaries,  which  are  protected  from  con- 
demnation under  "eminent  domain,"  present  impassable  ob- 
stacles in  projecting  transmission  lines.  So  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  of  the  aerial  map  makers  •,  "Will  your 
maps  indicate  cemetaries?"  All  preliminary  searching  of 
titles  to  the  right  of  way  also  can  be  done  before  the  owners 
are  approached,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  airplane  map,  the 
right  of  way  can  be  laid  out  with  the  least  possible  waste 
of  time.  One  power  company  estimates  a  fifty  per  cent 
saving  of  time  and  money.  S.  M. 


AIRPLANE  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  BY  U.  S.  ARMY  AIR  SERVICE  FOR 

TENNESSEE  RIVER  PROJECT 

The  large  stream  is  the  Upper  Clinch  River  and  the  other  is  its  main  tributary,  the  Powell  River.    Through  the  building 
of  large  reservoirs  on  these  streams  it  will  be  possible  to  double  the  primary  (steady)  water  power  available  in  the  Tennessee 

river  as  far  down  as  Muscle  Shoals 


A  BEND  IN   THE  TENNESSEE  WHERE  THE  RIVER  IS  A  QUARTER 

OF  A  MILE  WIDE 

'He  locality  at  the  ferry,  known  as  Rockwood  Landing,  was  at  one  time  an  important  shipping  point  /or  iron  ore,  and  u  ill 
regain  its  lost  importance  u'hen  the  riier  is  made  navigable  through  the  building  of  power-naiigation  dams 


Appalachian  Power 

•  Servant  or  Master? 

By  BENTON  MACKAYE 


Work  is  a  curse." 

Steinmetz. 


HAT  shall  we  do  with  our 
power  when  we  get  it? 

We  are  harnessing  up  a 
team  of  giants — a  black 
giant  called  "coal"  and  a 
white  giant  called  "water- 
power."  The  strength  of  these  giants  has 
been  measured  on  the  basis  of  data  col- 
lected by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  minimum  flow 
of  waterpower  in  the  Eastern  States  is  estimated  at  5,768,000 
horsepower;  the  minimum  continuous  "flow"  of  coal  power, 
assuming  500  years  as  the  period  of  us,e,  is  estimated  at 
9,102,000  horsepower. 

Will  these  giants  be  our  servants  or  our  masters?  This 
depends: 

If  we  make  them  turn  a  wheel  instead  of  turning  it  our- 
selves then  they  will  be  our  servants.  If  they  make  us  turn 
a  wheel  for  every  one  that  they  turn  then  they  will  be  our 
masters.  Power  is  capacity  for  doing  work  but  it  will  not 
of  necessity  free  us  from  work  unless  we  use  our  wits 
about  it. 

'But  do  we  want  to  be  "free"  from  work?  That  again 
depends: 

If  "work  is  a  curse,"  as  the  late  Dr.  Steinmetz  has  said, 
then  we  should  have  the  minimum  of  it.  If  "work  is  a 
joy,"  as  President  Eliot  has  so  often  said,  then  we  should 
have  the  maximum  of  it.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these  men 
are  referring  to  two  distinct  things:  one  is  referring  to 
drudgery  and  toil,  the  other  to  creative  interest  and  pursuit. 
How  shall  we  use  our  pair  of  giants— coal  and  waterpower 
— to  reduce  toil  and  enlarge  pursuit? 

This  is  too  long  a  story  for  one  short  article.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  hint.  This  is  the  second  hint  by  the  present 
writer.  The  first  hint  appeared  some  two  years  ago 
in  an  article  outlining  the  so-called  "Appalachian 
project."* 

This  big  question  (of  reducing  toil  and  enlarging  pur- 
suit) is  a  problem  in  two  kinds  of  efficiency:  one  kind — 
industrial  efficiency —  is  converting  resources  into  "where- 
withal" with  the  minimum  of  toil;  the  other  kind — social 
efficiency — is  converting  wherewithal  into  the  maximum  of 
"pursuit,"  of  "joy,"  of  human  welfare. 

Industrial  efficiency  is  a  matter  of  cutting  out  waste 
motion.  This  is  possible,  so  far  as  power  is  concerned,  by 
"stretching  the  power  belt"  (to  use  the  vivid  analogy  of 
Philip  Wells).  In  years  past  the  coal  had  to  be  taken 
to  the  factory,  or  else  the  factory  taken  to  the  coal  seam. 
For  the  old  leather  power  ibelt  connecting  steam  engine  and 
spindle  (or  lathe  or  buzz  saw)  was  only  a  few  feet  long. 

*  An  Appalachian  Trail:  A  project  in  Regional  Planning. 
By  Benton  MacKaye.  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  October  1921. 


"Work  is  a  joy." 

President  Eliot. 

"Power  is  a  rate  of  work." 

Technical    definition 
of  mechanical  power. 


But  now,  in  the  joo-mile  electric  transmis- 
sion wire  the  power  "belt"  is  that  much 
lengthened :  the  steam  can  be  raised  at 
the  coal  seam  and  the  factory  placed  wher« 
it  may. 

Social    efficiency    is    not    a    matter    oi 
motion  at  all.     So  far  as  our  particular 
problem  is  concerned  it  is  a  matter  chiefly 
of  developing  an  efficient  environment.     This  requires  of  a. 
community  a  number  of  things: 

It  requires  ( i )  that  the  community's  work  be  self-com- 
prehensible, and  (2)  that  it  utilize  modern  industria 
mechanics;  it  requires  (3)  that  the  community's  population 
be  of  democratic  proportions  and  (4)  of  a  distribution  attain- 
ing compactness  as  against  both  isolation  and  congestion ;  itl 
requires  (5)  that  the  community  have  ready  access  to  such 
natural  attractive  environs  as  much  of  our  rural  countryside 
provides;  (6)  that  the  community  utilize  modern  sanitation 
(including  smokeless  factories)  ;  (7)  that  the  community 
should  foe  a  unit. 

These  seven  requirements  occur  in  two  quite  distinct  types 
of  American  communities.  The  old  colonial  type  (which 
in  part  still  exists)  combined  all  but  two  of  them.  It  lacked 
modern  mechanical  device  and  also  modern  sanitation 
(though  its  factories,  water  driven,  were  smokeless).  The 
other  type  of  American  community — the  modern  commercial 
type — embodies  the  virtues  of  up-to-date  mechanics  and 
sanitation,  but  is  lacking  in  the  other  five  requirements  of 
the  efficient  environment. 

Both  of  these  community  types  have  been  failures  in  the 
yielding  sufficiently  of  ultimate  human  values,  but  each  has 
the  elements  of  success.  The  new  has  mechanical  invention ; 
the  old  has  simplicity  and  sel f -comprehension ;  it  is  tho 
union  of  these  elements  of  the  present  and  the  past  which 
is  the  big  bright  hope  of  the  future.  And  the  key  to  this 
union  is  a  matter  very  largely  of  the  proper  application  of 
our  modern  wizard — harnessed  power. 

These  two  types  of  American  communities  represent  two 
distinct  trends  in  our  civilization.  And  corresponding  rough- 
ly to  these  types — and  trends — there  are  two  zones  of 
American  life.  One  zone,  representing  the  commercial 
trend,  is  made  up  of  the  various  metropolitan  areas;  this 
(in  the  East)  is  most  highly  developed  in  the  super-populated 
belt  lying  between  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Washington. 
(This  is  part  of  the  so-called  "superpower  belt").  The 
other  zone,  representing  what  we  may  call  the  "colonial" 
trend,  consists  of  the  rural  areas;  and  this  (in  the  East)  is 
most  highly  developed  in  the  sub-populated  belt  lying  along 
the  Appalachian  Range  of  mountains  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
This  Appalachian  belt  of  country  forms  a  very  significant 
portion  of  American  territory.  It  consists  of  the  wild  and 
still  undeveloped  lands  along  and  between  the  ridges  of  the 
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eastern  continental  barrier.  This  belt  of  undeveloped  (or 
underdeveloped)  land  penetrates  the  most  populous  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Its  people,  especially  those  in  the 
southern  mountains,  are  of  the  purest  form  of  original  Amer- 
ican Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Its  traditions  are  those  of  colonial 
America  and  of  Elizabethan  England  rather  than  of  modern 
New  York  or  Paris. 

One  trend — one  tendency — in  American  civilization  we 
might  call  the  living  trend.  It  is  the  thing  in  our  history 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  pilgrim  spirit.  The 
pilgrim  who  rebels  from  the  medievalism  of  Europe — 
whether  the  Puritan,  the  Huguenot  or  the  foreign  born  of 
our  own  time — seeks  the  freedom  of  a  higher  living  as 
against  the  serfdom  of  a  bestial,  toiling  existence. 

The  other  tendency  of  our  civilization  we  may  call  the 
toiling  trend.     It  is  medievalism  made  efficient — made  so  by 
the  advent   of  steam   and   electricity.     This  might-be  boon 
which  should  of  course  have  freed  mankind  from  slaving  has 
been  largely  if  not  totally  offset  by  our  utter  lack 
of  industrial  coordination.     Thus  we  have  a  chaos 
of  duplication,  cross-hauling,  and  blind  wheel 
turning    which    threatens    to 
make  of  us   a  blindly  toiling 
mass. 

Historians  are  fond  of  point- 
ing out  to  us  the  sequence  of 
civilizations.    They  show  how 
the     folk     of     the 
open       lands, 
whether   mountain 
or    steppe,    become 


our  modern  Rome  on  the  North  River !  But  there  may  be 
sufficient  of  old  time  Americans,  and  of  recent  pilgrims 
among  the  foreign  born,  to  note  the  difference  betweer.  the 
Commercial  and  the  Colonial  America.  The  Colonial 
America,  as  we  know  it  in  tradition,  was  a  protest  against 
Europe  and  its  growing  entanglements.  Its  ideals  of  free- 
dom formed  the  germs  of  a  separate  civilization.  But  Amer- 
ica, largely,  became  Europeanized. 
Today  the  civilization  of  New 
York,  London  and  Paris  is  all 
one  trend — entanglement;  that  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Daniel  Boone. 
of  the  folk  of  our  hinterland,  is  all 
another  trend — simplicity. 


Key 
to  Map 

Each  circle 
marks  the 
center  of 
one  per 
cent  of  the 
continuous 
potential 

horse  power  from  coed 
and  water  within  the  area 
shown:  the  6 1  blade  circles 
are  centers  of  coal  power, 
and  the  39  white  circles 
of  water  power.  The 
super 'populated  belt  is 
shown  in  dark  shading; 
the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain belt  is  unshaded. 




[  comfortably  settled  on  the  plain,  and  finally  within  the  gates 
of  the  walled  city.  It  may  be  on  the  Euphrates  or  the 
Tiber.  Their  comfort  dissolves  gradually  into  luxury  and 
poverty.  Then  other  folk  of  the  open  lands  seize  their 
civilization,  new  healthful  blood  is  thus  infused  and  the 
human  world  is  better  for  it. 

Alas,  there  are  not  sufficient  of  Appalachian  Goths  to  seize 


Something  seems  to  be  happening 
to  the  civilization  of  Paris,  London 
and  New  York.  Some  do  say  that 
it  is  breaking  down.  It  probably  is 
not  (as  Veblen  says) — "just  yet." 
But  what  would  replace  it  if  it  ever 
did?  This  is  something  which  we 
should  be  thinking  about.  And  we 
Americans  should  call  ourselves  fortunate  that 
we  have  a  base  to  build  on.  \Ve  have  the  tra- 
dition, the  folk,  the  land,  and  the  resources 
left  over  from  colonial  days.  We  have  the 
mechanics  of  the  modern  day.  We  have  the  power  of  a 
giant  wherewith  to  turn  the  wheels.  And  we  have  a  choice. 
In  which  direction  shall  we  head  our  giant — toward  be- 
coming our  master  or  our  servant?  We  can  turn  him  loose 
in  the  superpower  zone  to  add  more  wheels  and  chaos  to  a 
headless  commercial  tangle ;  or  we  can  conserve  his  strength 
to  upbuild  a  hinterland  in  the  original  molds  of  a  purpose- 
ful life.  We  can  use  him  to  huddle  our  people  further  in 
the  grimy  congestion  of  our  urban  wildernesses;  or  we  can 
get  him  to  start  us  on  a  new  frontier.  We  can  use  him 
further  to  extend  and  ensnarl  the  toiling  Commercial 
America,  or  we  can  get  him  to  restore  and  revitalize  the 
ever  living  Colonial  America. 


Well  forested  areas  protect  the  storage  oj  water  in  lakes  and  streams 


Forest  and  Stream 

By  GEORGE  D.  PRATT 


"Qod  has  lent  us  the  earth  for  our  Uje.  It  is  a  great  entail.  It  belongs  as  much  to  those  who\&rt 
to  come  after  us  as  to  us,  and  we  have  no  right  by  anything  we  do  or  neglect,  to  involve  them  in 
any  unnecessary  penalties,  or  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  which  was  in  our  power  to  bequeath!" 


USKIN  well  says  that  the  earth  has  been 
loaned  to  us  for  our  safekeeping.  How 
well — or  how  poorly — have  we  kept  this 
trust?  Our  forests  are  denuded;  our  coal 
lands  fast  diminishing;  our  oil  supply  grow- 
ing less. 

Professor  J.  C.  White,  state  geologist  of  West  Virginia, 
in  his  address  at  a  conference  of  governors  some  years  ago, 
said : 

What  will  it  profit  this  nation  to  have  won  the  wealth  of 
industrial  supremacy,  if,  in  our  thirst  for  gold  and  sudden 
riches,  we  permit  corporate  greed,  as  well  as  individual  ava- 
rice and  selfishness  to  waste 
and  devastate  the  very  sources 
of  our  prosperity?  For  just  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the 
sum  of  two  and  two  is  four, 
unless  this  insane  riot  of  de- 
struction and  waste  of  our  fuel 
resources  which  has  character- 
ized the  past  century  shall  be 
ended,  our  industrial  power 
and  supremacy  will,  after  a 
meteor-like  existence,  revert 
before  the  close  of  the  present 
century,  to  those  nations  that 
conserve  and  prize  at  their 
power  value,  their  priceless 
treasures  of  carbon. 


Professor  White's  statement 
is  equally  true  of  our  forests, 
and  we  may  well  wonder 
when  this  generation  will 
awaken  to  its  obligation  to 
posterity!  Surely  we  owe 
something  to  those  who  are  tc 


Reforestation 

DRIVES  have  repeatedly  been  made  by  power  promoters 
on  our  National  and  State  parks.  For  example,  up- 
state companies  got  bills  through  the  last  New  York 
legislature  which  not  only  would  have  let  them  into  the 
Adirondack  reservation  but  would  have  enabled  them  to 
tap  every  lake  within  its  borders.  Friends  of  the  forests 
rose  in  defense  and  defeated  the  bill  on  referendum  last 
fall.  But  in  the  long  view,  hydro-electric  development  and  re- 
forestation need  not  clash :  they  may  become  parts  of  a 
broad  program  of  conservation  of  natural  resources.  For 
those  who  think  of  our  forests  simply  as  sources  of  wood 
supply,  Mr.  Pratt  draws  another  picture — afforests  as  sponge- 
like  reservoirs  of  which  concrete  dam  and  rushing  spillway 
are  but  symbols.  Devastate  the  forests  by  fire  and  unscien- 
tific  cutting  and  you  dry  up  the  sources  of  water  power. 
The  former  Conservation  Commissioner  of  New  Yor/c  here 
advocates  federal  expenditure  before  it  is  too  late,  and  on 
a  scale  the  public  has  not  yet  visualized,  for  conserving 
existing  growth  and  reclaiming  denuded  forest  lands. 
"Four  and  a  half  times  more  lumber  is  being  cut  each 
year  than  is  being  grown." 
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follow  us,  and  if  we  consume  all  that  nature  has  blessed 
us  with,  we  should  at  least  find  a  fitting  substitute,  so  as 
not  to  leave  them  destitute. 

When  the  first  settlers  peopled  this  country,  they  found 
a  land  rich  in  natural  resources,  immense  forests  abounding 
in  fish  and  game.  The  supply  seemed  inexhaustible.  But 
let  me  quote  Circular  112,  compiled  in  1920  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  are  estimated  to 
have  covered  822  million  acres  and  to  have  contained  5,200 
billion  board  feet  of  timber.  Over  two-thirds  of  this  area 
has  been  culled,  cut  over  or  burned.  There  are  left  today 

about  137  million  acres  of  vir- 
gin timber,  112  million  acres 
of  culled  and  second-growth 
timber,  large  enough  for  saw- 
ing, 133  million  acres  partially 
stocked  with  smaller  growth, 
and  81  million  acres  of  devas- 
tated and  practically  waste 
land.  We  lhave  463  million 
acres  of  forest  land  of  all  sorts 
which  contains  about  2,214 
billion  feet  of  timber  of 
merchantable  sizes.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  timber  originally 
in  the  United  States  is  gone. 

Of  course,  these  untouched 
forests  occupied  lands  that  had 
to  be  used  for  farms,  and  so 
the  colonists  applied  the 
hatchet  with  a  free  hand. 
This,  while  it  served 
one  purpose,  was  a  slow 
but  progressive  encroachment 
on  the  forested  areas. 
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AP.£l-r     : 


Map  by  U.  S.  Forestry  Service 

In  t/us  rno£  is  shou-n  the  original  amount  of  forested  areas  uirfi  the  gradual  diminution  through  timber  cutting  and  fires.  It  gives 
a  graphic  i-ieu-  o/  hou  our  irood  supply  has  been  depleted.   At  the  rate  timber  is  being  cut  fifteen  or  twenty  years  uifl  seelthe 

areas  indicated  by  No.  i  on  the  diagram  replaced  by  No.  4 


Wood,  in  those  early  days,  was  used  exclusively,  not  only 
for  buildings,  but  for  household  utensils,  farm  implements 
and  many  other  things  for  which  we  have  since  substituted 
steel  or  cement. 

Newspapers  which  were  then  printed  on  paper  made  from 
rags,  grew  with  the  growing  cities  and  increased  population, 
in  numbers  and  size  of  editions.  With  the  discovery  that 
newsprint  paper  could  be  made  from  wood  pulp,  this  indus- 
try has  made  one  of  the  largest  drains  on  our  forests.  It 
is  estimated  that  American  daily  papers  reach  40  million 
people,  and  to  supply  them,  the  pulp  mills,  like  hugh  dragons, 
demand  our  forests  as  their  feed.  Between  their  stone  rol- 
lers, like  two  monster  jaws,  the  log  of  wood  is  placed,  and 
crushed  to  a  pulp.  When  you  realize  that  it  requires  ten 
acres  of  spruce  timber  to  produce  enough  paper  for  the 

Sunday  edition  of  a  single  metropolitan  paper      

you   can   have   some   idea   why  our   forests   are 
diminishing  so  rapidly. 

When  our  young  married  people  contemplate 
erecting  a  home  they  are  met  by  the  high  cost 
of  building  materials.  Even  a  small  wooden 
house  built  in  the  country  costs  at  least  five 
times  more  than  it  would  have  cost  ten  years 
ago.  Why  this  increase?  Because  the  forests 
in  our  eastern  states  have  been  so  depleted  that 
greater  part  of  the  saw  timber  now  comes 
from  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon  and 
California.  This  3,000  mile  haul  adds  materially 
to  the  cost  of  the  lumber. 

The  problem  in  forest  depletion,  therefore,  is 


not  alone  that  of  quantity  but  of  availability*.  To  quote 
again  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Circular 
112)  this  is 

partly  shown  in  the  cost  of  transporting  the  average  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  from  mill  to  user.  Prior  to  1850  when  the 
great  bulk  of  our  lumber  was  manufactured  near  the  points 
of  use,  the  transportation  cost  averaged  less  than  $3  per  thou- 
sand board  feet.  Today  it  is  probably  $10.  In  another  de- 
cade, at  freight  rates  now  prevailing,  it  will  reach  $15  per 
thousand  feet.  But  aside  from  rising  freight  costs,  the  ex- 
haustion of  nearby  supplies  of  timber  imposes  upon  the  con- 
sumer all  the  disadvantages  of  being  dependent  -upon  distant 
and  restricted  manufacturing  regions.  These  include  conges- 
tion of  transportation,  die  effects  of  labor  shortages  and  bad 
weather  in  limited  regions,  and  a  narrowed  field  of  competition. 

Our  newspapers  have  all  increased  their  charges  to  the 
reader.  \\Tiy  ?  Because  of  this  increased  scarcity 
of  raw  material.  Most  of  our  pulp  wood  comes 
from  Canada,  and  the  manufacturer  of  news- 
print paper,  driven  further  and  further  for  his 
supply,  fears  an  embargo  on  the  shipments  from 
across  the  border.  The  last  district  belonging 
to  the  United  States  is  now  being  tapped.  I 
refer  to  Alaska,  where  the  government  has  just 
granted  to  two  lumber  companies  long  leases 
covering  a  period  of  years.  This  section  fortu- 
nately is  one  in  which  reforestation  is  natural, 
so  that  if  conservative  methods  are  carried  on, 
the  supply  should  last  for  a  long  time.  But 
Alaska  cannot  furnish  the  amount  of  pulp  wood 
needed  to  fill  the  demand ;  it  can  only  add  its 
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Fire  usually  follows  the  axe :  a  waste  with  no  cover  forestation  is  the  result 


bit,  and  at  a  very  high  cost  on  account  of  its  long  distance 
from  market. 

In  the  state  of  Washington,  a  middle  western  lumber 
company  is  building  two  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  world 
with  a  capacity  of  one  million  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  The 
company  controls  one  and  one-half  million  acres  of  land 
and  at  the  rate  of  cutting — as  planned-^will  denude  their 
acreage  in  fifteen  years.  These  trees — the  Douglas  fir — are 
a  natural  regrowth ;  it  took  fifty  years  or  more  to  grow  the 
forests  that  are  now  being  cut. 

BUT  it  is  not  alone  the  demands  of  our  industries  that 
have  depleted  our  timber  lands.     They  at  least  have 
used  what  they  have  taken.    Perhaps  the  greatest  devastators 
of  our  forests  are  fire  and  unscientific  cutting.     One-tenth 
of  the  destruction  of  our  forests  is  due  to  fire,  while  nine- 


tenths    is    due    to    cutting    with    practically    no    regrowth. 

Concerted  action  must  be  taken  to  stop  forest  devastation, 
and  to  encourage  reforestation.  It  requires  fifty  years  for 
a  tree  to  grow  the  proper  size  for  saw  lumber  and  less  than 
that  for  pulp,  and  were  we  replanting  a  tree  for  everyone 
cut,  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

But  in  the  United  States  four  and  one-half  times  more 
lumber  is  being  cut  each  year  than  is  being  grown ! 

Enough  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  need  for  adequate 
measures  to  prevent  forest  fires.  Many  states  have  organized 
efficient  fire  fighting  methods.  New  York  has  placed  on 
sixty-five  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Cats- 
kills  steel  observation  towers.  These  towers  are  manned  by 
competent  observers  during  the  dry  seasons  and  are  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  houses  of  the  forest  rangers.  When  a 
fire  occurs  the  observer  telephones  the  ranger  who  com- 


A  mountain  side  once  covered  with  trees,  but  the  destruction  by  cutting,  followed  by  fire,  has  left  a  waste  where  there  is  no  forest 

cover  left.     The  result  is  a  quick  run-off  of  water 
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The  snou's  of  uinter  meh  slowly  in  forested  areas  and  the 
voter  is  held  in  check  by  the  spongy  bed 

eers  the  men  of  the  neighborhood.  No  time  can  be 
as  the  conflagration  must  be  checked  before  it  gain? 
.dway.  The  expense  of  the  operation  is  an  economy,  for 
housands  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
aved  each  year.  This  past  summer  a  forest  fire  occurred  in 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $200,- 
KX>.  An  expenditure  of  less  than  $5,000  in  the  method 
ndicated  could  probably  have  prevented  this  fire. 

In  Canadian  forests,  where  large  areas  have  to  be  covered, 
ttroplanes  have  been  used  successfully  in  discovering,  fires, 
»ut  the  fire  tower  is  far  more  practical  in  a  section  where 
ireas  are  high  and  not  extending  over  too  large  a  stretch 
if  uninhabited  country. 

The  time  has  come  for  greater  cooperation  between  the 
•ederal  government  and  the  individual  states  in  all  phases 
i  forest  protection.  To  this  end,  a  senate  committee  has 
his  last  year  visited  the  different  states  endeavoring  to  as- 
ertain  what  their  needs  are  and  how  much  they  have  co- 
pperated  in  fire  fighting,  tree  planting,  forest  research  and 
he  like.  This  investigation  was  preliminary  to  the  introduc- 
k>n  by  Senator  McXary  and  Representative  Clark  at  the 
•resent  session  of  Congress  of  a  bill,  under  which  the  Gov- 
•rnrnent  will  make  certain  appropriations  to  the  states.  L  nder 
ill  but  5 1 00,000  is  allowed  for  tree  planting,  with  the 
urther  proviso  "that  the  amount  expended  by  the  federal 
jovernment  in  cooperation  with  any  state  during  any  fiscal 
Tar  for  such  purpose  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  expended 
if  the  state  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  fiscal  year." 
some  of  the  southern  states  are  poor  and  cannot  afford  large 
tppropriations  for  tree  planting,  but  the  necessity  for  re- 
orestation  is  urgent.  About  $2,500,000  under  this  bill  is  set 


In  summer  the  forests  hold  the  water  in  check  by  the  pro- 
tection gii'en  by  the  shade  of  the  trees 

aside  for  cooperation  with  the  states  in  fighting  forest  fires 
and  for  other  purposes:  and  there  is  an  item  of  $100,000 
for  educational  work  with  farmers  and  other  owners  of 
woodlands. 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  amount  proposed  in  this 
and  other  bills  is  far  too  small,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
acquiring  land  for  public  forests.  Colonel  Henry  S.  Graves, 
head  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  and  former  chief  forester 
of  the  federal  government,  says  in  an  article  in  American 
Forests  and  Forest  Life: 

Congress  is  now  making  appropriations  for  buying  forest  lands 
at  the  rate  of  less  than  one-half  million  dollars  a  year — a  sum 
utterly  inadequate  to  our  needs.  We  do  not  realize  that  the 
United  States  is  making  an  investment  in  the  acquisition  of 
forest  lands  which  will  yield  tremendous  returns  and  which 
will  soon  be  on  a  self  supporting  basis.  And  while  Congress 
is  scrutinizing  these  small  items  with  the  utmost  economy,  it 
is  making  large  appropriations  to  meet  other  national  needs  of 
less  immediate  urgency  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. A  sum  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  two  modern  battleships, 
if  appropriated  to  national  forestry  nou;  would  prevent  an 
impending  economic  disaster.  .  .  . 

We  delay.  We  put  off  attacking  the  problem  while  our 
forest  capital  grows  smaller  and  smaller.  We  court  the  day 
when  our  need  for  wood  becomes  so  dire  that  public  opinion 
will  demand  a  national  expenditure  of  one  or  two  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  pressure 
of  an  immediate  emergency,  such  a  sum  cannot  be  economically 
spent,  and  that  industrial  and  economic  distress  cannot  be 
ameliorated.  However  much  we  spend,  we  must  wait  for  the 
timber  to  grow.  Future  wood  requirements  of  die  nation 
must  be  provided  for  in  advance.  There  is  no  other  way. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  now.  advanced  over  a  reason- 
able period  of  years,  made  available  as  the  fiscal  conditions 
of  the  country  permit,  will  do  what  one  billion  dollars  cannot 
do  when  the  emergency  is  upon  us  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence. 
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The  public  should  own  half  of  the  timber-growing  land 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  land  should  be  well  distributed 
through  all  the  principal  forest  regions.  The  states  and 
municipalities  should  be  given  every  encouragement  to  acquire 
forest  land,  but  the  Federal  Government  must  take  the  lead. 
In  all  federal  acquisitions,  there  must  be  an  equitable 
compensation  to  communities  for  the  tax  returns  of  which 
they  are  deprived. 


B 


UT,"  someone  may  ask,  "why  all  this  worry  about 
wood  and  forests?  Have  we  not  substitutes  for  wood 
and  are  its  uses  not  growing  less?"  To  those  who  thus 
think  of  our  forests  simply  as  the  source  of  our  wood  supply, 
I  would  point  to  the  terrific  floods  occurring  every  year  in 
states  where  the  forest  lands  have  been  denuded.  The  forests 
act  as  a  sponge  or  reservoir,  holding  the  melting  snows  in 
spring  and  the  heavy  rains  of  summer,  so  that  the  water  is 
fed  gradually  to  the  springs  and  streams.  The  floor  of  the 
forest  is  made  up  of  leaves  and  moss  making  a  soft  absorbent 
mass  which  retains  the  moisture  as  it  falls.  Even  during  a 
dry  summer  the  springs,  in  well-forested  areas,  run  during  the 
entire  season.  Destroy  this  fore'st  condition  and  a  change  of 
action  immediately  takes  place.  The  warm  suns  of  spring  meet 
the  snows,  the  water  rushes  away  with  nothing  to  check  it. 

Cloudbursts  in  sum- 
mer or  fall  bring  about 
a  like  condition ;  without 
the  restraining  forests, 
the  rivers  are  swelled  to 
overflowing,  property  is 
destroyed  and  life  is 
endangered.  From  1900 
to  1908,  property  to  the 
value  of  $850,186,720 
was  damaged  due  to 
stream  overflow  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates 
of  men  competent  to 
judge. 

So  that  side  by  side 
with  the  wanton  waste- 
fulness of  our  wood 
supply,  we  have  wasted 
our  water  supply.  Our 
coal  has  been  growing 
gradually  less,  with  no 
recurring  crop.  Our  wa- 
ters with  their  power  po- 
tentialities, now  known 
as  "white  coal,"  must 
be  conserved  and  wisely 
developed  to  take  the 
place  of  disappearing 
coal  supplies.  A  ton  of 
coal,  once  used,  is  gone 
forever;  with  water  the 
energy  alone  is  used  and 
the  flow  of  water  is  of 
value  again  and  again. 

A  comparison  of  wa- 
ter power  which  has 
been  developed  and  the 
potential  water  power 


The  tree-shaded  streams  are  potential  sources  of  hydraulic  power 


resources  of  the  United  States  is  significant.  There  (i 
a  total  of  3,120  hydro-electric  plants  of  all  type; 
public  utility,  municipal,  manufacturing,  etc.,  with 
capacity  of  7,926,958  hp.  against  a  possible  minimuy 
water  power  development  of  27,943,000  hp.  and  a  maximur 
°f  53>9°6,ooo  hp.  This  maximum  potential  water  powe* 
will  be  materially  increased  by  the  proper  protection  of  tht 
forested  areas. 

DRIVES  have  constantly  been  made  by  the  power  own 
ers  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  our  national  and  stat« 
parks,  but  to  date  their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.     May  the* 
ever  be   prevented    from   encroaching   upon   these   areas   se- 
aside for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public! 

It  has  taken  our  citizens  years  to  awaken  to  the  fact  tha 
they  can  secure  recreation  of  their  tired  bodies  by  going  t( 
the  forests  and  woods  where  they  can  commune  with  Goo 
and  nature.  But  added  numbers  are  doing  it  constantly 
aided  by  the  motor  which  makes  distances  short  and  camp 
ing  equipment  which  cuts  the  costs  of  outings  to  the  woods 
A  better  class  of  citizens,  more  self  reliant,  more  vigorous 
and  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  everyday  problem!; 
of  life,  will  result  from  frequent  contact  with  th ! 
great  out-of-doors. 

We    need    the    wood 
for  them  too. 

A  view  back  to  wha! 
we  have  had  and  a  loolJ 
forward  to  what  we  will 
have — or  will  not  havt 
— unless  we  mend  ou 
ways,  is  what  even1 
thoughtful  citizen  should 
take.  With  the  opportuir 
ity  still  open — before  it  i: 
too  late — let  each  one  0:1 
us  take  the  responsibility 
on  ourselves  to  urge 
upon  our  representa-i 
tives  in  Washington  thil 
early  enactment  of  the 
necessary  legislation,  w 
bring  about,  as  CoL 
Graves  has  said  in  his 
article  quoted  above,  an 
appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000  to  be.  expend- 
ed over  a  period  of 
years : 

First,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  large  areas  of 
denuded  forest  lands  on 
which  the  Government; 
can  plant  and  control 
trees,  thus  also  protect- 
ing our  water  supply. 

Second,  for  assistance 
to  the  several  states  in 
preventing  fires,  planting! 
trees  and  fighting  tree' 
pests. 


Power  and  Culture 


A  N      is     dependent 

upon  nature:  "The 

earth  is  the  mother 

of    all    mankind." 

For    food,    shelter. 

clothing,  for  the 
materials  that  help  to  adorn  and 
beautify,  man  must  go  to  nature. 
Though  he  may  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  he  cannot  live  without  bread. 
One  need  not  be  an  irrational 
materialist,  enamoured  of  the 
economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory, to  admit  these  facts! 

On  the  other  hand,  man's  most  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  given  to  the  attempt  to  escape  from  nature.  Nature, 
primitive  and  undisciplined,  provides  precariously  for  man, 
keeping  him  near  the  margin  ot  subsistence.  Below  certain 
levels  the  earth  is  a  fairly  wise  mother;  above  those  levels 
she  is  stupid  _  and  jealous,  degrading  her  children,  telling 
them  tales  of  danger,  filling  their  minds  with  fear.  One 
need  not  be  an  incurable  idealist  to  acknowledge  these  facts! 
An  animal,  having  gathered  a  few  sticks,  leaves  or  straws, 
for  a  nest  or  a  lair,  is  at  home  with  nature,  accepting  life 
or  death  unquestioningly.  But  man  has  long  been  at  war 
with  his  mother.  As  an  obedient  son,  using  nothing  but  his 
bare  hands,  he  was  bound  to  remain  a  brother  of  the  beasts. 
Early  in  childhood,  however,  he  learned  a  few  secrets,  such 
as  the  use  of  fire  and  how  to  make  some  simple  tools.  These 
gave  him  the  taste  of  power  and  a  dawning  sense  of  in- 
dependence. But  shortly  the  jealousy  of  his  mother  ap- 
peared ;  she  seemed  not  a  true  mother,  but  only  step-mother : 
his  hope  of  happiness  lay  in  outwitting  her  completely,  learn- 
ing how  to  control  her  and  make  her  work  for  him,  thus 
assuring  his  escape.  Little  by  little,  the  meaning  of  this 
project  has  emerged :  he  must  make  nature  over,  on  lines 
nearer  to  his  needs ;  he  must  turn  nature  into  a  great 
machine,  subject  to  his  control,  serving  his  even'  desire. 

This  was  an  adventure  so  presumptious  and  so  perilous 
that  most  subsequent  ages  have  called  it  irreverent,  profane. 
Some  have  even  spoken  of  it  as  the  "Fall  of  Man." 

His  method,  slowly  evolved,  has  been  "Divide  and  con- 
quer!" Mastering  some  bit  of  nature,  he  has  turned  its 
Forces  against  the  rest.  The  winds  have  blown  his  boats  to 
windward.  The  waters  have  run  up  hill.  He  has  poured 
iron  out  like  water.  He  has  turned  night  into  day.  In 
short,  he  has  decreed  his  own  freedom,  and  attempted  to 
enter  the  decree  upon  the  records  of  time. 

Slowly,  in  the  course  of  his  struggles,  man  has  found  cer- 
tain clues  to  his  problem.  Otis  T.  Mason,  the  American 
anthropologist,  enumerates  the  five  factors  with  which  men 
must  reckon : 

Raw  materials,  of  almost  endless  variety  and  usefulness; 
Motive  powers,   from   simple  muscular   energy  to  the  most 
complex   forms   of   force; 


Tools    and    machinery,    in    ever- 
changing  types; 

Processes    of    fabrication,    simple, 


By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

"We  stand  today  where  the  Qreeks  once  stood: 
face  to  face  with  fate.  We  have  Pou-er  beyond 
their  dreams  of  power:  power  that  indisputably 

belongs  in  the  realm  of  nature,  the  proper  use  of  complex  and  compound ; 
which  need  not  degrade  a  single  human  being. 
We  can  see  the  Fates  at  work.  Upon  the  founda- 
tions of  great  but  decentralized  power  we  can  build 
small  communities  where  life  and  culture  can  be 
rooted  in  normal  relationships  ....  We  can  lay 
hold  of  the  materials  of  the  future  and  organize 
them  into  a  world  in  which  humanity  wul  be  free 
and  enfranchised;  or  a  world  in  which  humanity 
wiU  be  buried  under  the  mazes  of  economic  me- 
chanisms." 


Products,  the  things  sought  for, 
with  which  man  nourishes  and 
supports  his  life. 

At  first  these  products  were  purely 
physical:  they  nourished  and  sup- 
ported man's  physical  life.  But  in 
fabrication  there  was  a  factor  not 
fully  comprehended  within  the 
physical;  in  products  there  were 

elements  not  wholly  to  be  classed 

as   useful;    and   in  man,   himself, 

there  was  something  not  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of 
nature.  Give  them  time:  these  are  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  scene. 

Now,  in  this  long  struggle,  two  irritating  implications 
have  ever  been  latent.  First,  not  more  has  man  reshaped 
nature  than  nature  has  reshaped  man.  Challenging  nature, 
he  overcame  her  in  part,  and  won  a  momentary  control, 
with  freedom.  He  used  that  freedom  to  consolidate  his 
gains  and  to  organize  himself  into  this  re-made  world. 
Naively,  he  assumed  that,  though  he  was  thus  at  home  in 
a  changed  world,  he  had  remained  unchanged.  He  even 
argued  that,  however  much  nature  may  be  made  over, 
"human  nature  never  changes."  But  the  plea  is  not  con- 
vincing. The  earth  has  been  cultivated  in  part,  and  man 
has  become  cultured  in  part.  History  is  the  story 
of  the  stages  through  which  man  and  nature  have  made 
each  other  over  almost  beyond  recognition.  Man's  refusal 
to  admit  change  is  responsible  for  some  great  difficulties. 

The  second  of  these  irritations  is  a  question :  Which  is 
to  be  master,  at  last,  Man  or  Nature,  mind  or  the  machine  ? 
History  has  given  various  replies  to  this  question.  When 
machines  were  small  and  unimposing,  men  were  not  greatly 
cowed  by  them.  But  as  machines  have  grown  in  size  and 
complexity,  man  has  been  more  and  more  impressed ;  until, 
now,  we  are  not  far  from  worshipping  the  machine.  Our 
sciences  translate  us  into  the  likeness  of  machines.  That 
fact  is  interesting.  If  the  machine  shall  reduce  us  to  sub- 
jection. Mother  Earth  will  have  her  revenge:  the  machine 
is  nature  dressed  up  in  modern  clothes! 

The  extent  of  man's  escape  from  nature  may  be  roughly 
measured  by  the  surplus  he  is  able  to  accumulate — the 
margin  of  his  supplies,  actual  and  potential,  above  his  needs. 
Surplus  is  largely  a  function  of  the  organization  of  the  five 
factors  enumerated  above.  "Man  came  to  the  threshold 
of  civilization,"  says  Morgan,  in  his  Ancient  Society,  "when 
he  brought  about  the  union  of  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  worlds — that  is,  when  he  harnessed  the  ox  to  an 
iron  plow  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  cereals."  That 
organization  of  power,  tools  and  processes  assured  a  surplus. 
That  surplus  enabled  man,  at  least  some  men,  to  be  free, 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  Freedom  meant  leisure:  leisure 
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might  mean  the  discovery  of  unsuspected  values  in  the  world 
and  in  human  living. 

The  fundamental  factor  is  power.  Materials  are  every- 
where. Tools  and  fabricating  processes  and,  hence,  prod- 
ucts will  follow  upon  the  coming  of  power.  But  powei 

is  elusive.    Wind   and   water  

are  fickle,  undependable.  The 
strength  of  animals  is  depend- 
able; but  it  is  slight,  and  it 
requires  too  much  eversight. 
Power  must  be  plentiful,  de- 
pendable and  requires  small 

oversight.      Such    power    was  

first     found     in     Slavery. 

The  slave  is  the  most  intelligent  application  of  power  to 
work  that  has  ever  been  known:  he  if  power — intelligent, 
automotive  power.  The  slave  is  not  efficient ;  hence,  his 
numbers  must  be  great.  But  being  intelligent,  he  not  only 
performs  work,  he  can  plan  and  oversee  it.  Thus,  he  re- 
leases free  men  completely  from  nature,  providing  time  for 
the  development  of  the  arts  and  cultures  of  life. 

THESE  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  preeminent  measure 
in  Athens,  "that  point  of  light  in  history."  A  sufficient 
supply  of  slave-power  freed  the  citizen  from  all  the  stresses 
of  physical  existence  into  a  congenial  leisure.  Freedom  re- 
vealed the  social  and  moral  chaos  of  the  times:  barbarian 
hordes  were  pressing  in  to  destroy ;  within  himself  were 
areas  of  impulse,  rages  and  passions  that  might  easily  betray 
him.  Having  risen  above  physical  nature,  he  must  over- 
come the  barbarian,  without  and  within,  and  make  a  world 
fit  for  Man. 

Led  by  artists,  philosophers  and  scientists,  and  by  states- 
men who,  for  a  time,  at  least,  believed  that  these  have  a  valid 
function  in  society,  the  Greeks  rose  above  their  ancient  rages 
and  fears  and  achieved  an  ideal  world,  of  serene  great  beauty, 
wherein  one  might  meet  Fate  calmly  as  became  a  Man. 
They  became  human.  They  discovered  humanity.  And 
they  bequeathed  it,  as  a  precious  treasure,  to  the  ages. 

Greek  culture  was  a  community  enterprise.  Slavery  made 
it  possible.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  contributed  to  it.  It 
exalted  excellence.  Men  created  beautiful  objects,  wrote 
beautiful  poetry,  trained  their  bodies  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
strength  and  agility  and  displayed  their  prowess  in  civic 
contests.  They  gave  to  the  world  a  revelation  that  still 
haunts  the  mind.  We  know,  when  we  are  most  aware,  that 
any  conception  of  living  that  neglects  beauty  is  an  unworthy, 
if  not  a  degraded  conception. 

But  there  was  a  defect  in  Greek  life  which  was  inevitably 
reflected  in  Greek  culture.  The  community  was  but  partially 
human:  nine-tenths  of  it  was  slave.  The  slave  who  made 
Greek  culture  possible  had  no  share  in  that  culture.  In- 
dividualists and  abstract  "humanists"  may  argue  that  culture 
should  be  above  the  battle  of  the  classes.  The  argument 
gains  no  support  from  Athens.  Greek  culture,  compelled 
to  ignore  and  deny  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  became  remote 
from  life,  as  it  was  remote  from  work;  it  became  intel- 
lectual, non-social,  fragmentary.  A  fragment  of  humanity, 
however  free,  can  never  create  more  than  a  fragmentary  "hu- 
manism." Power,  even  slave  power,  laughs  at  man  when  he 
presumes  too  far  upon  freedom! 

To  be  sure,  the  Greeks  sought  to  overcome  this  defect 
by  a  tour  de  force:  they  ruled  the  slave  outside  the  limits 


"Mastering  some  bit  of  nature,  man  has  turned  its  forces 
against  the  rest.  The  winds  have  blown  his  boats  to  wind- 
ward. The  waters  have  run  up  hill.  He  has  poured  iron 
out  like  water.  He  has  turned  night  into  day.  In  short, 
he  has  decreed  his  own  freedom,  and  attempted  to  enter 
the  decree  upon  the  records  of  time!" 


of  the  "human."     Man  in  his  struggle  for  control  had  set 
himself  over  against  nature.  Power  is  of  nature.  The  slave 
was  a  form  of  power;    hence,  he  belonged  to  nature,  not  to 
humanity.     Greek    culture    was    for    free    men,    not    for! 
slaves.      It     was     liberal,      not     servile ;      for      the     man 

of  leisure,  not  for  the  worker. 

If  such  a  distinction  had 
held,  Greek  culture  would' 
have  been  inclusive  of  "the 
humanities."  But  the  Greeks 
never  fully  accepted  it ;  and 
the  modern  world  has  denied 

it.    Modern  "humanists"  have, 

however,    sat    at    the    feet    of 

the  Greeks  for  two  thousand  years,  giving  them  the  homage 
of  sincerest  imitation.  But  the  verdict  of  the  modern  world 
seems  to  be  that  a  "humanity"  that  could  consign  a  major 
part  of  the  race  outside  the  bounds  of  the  "human"  could, 
at  the  best,  produce  an  imperfect,  not  a  true  "humanism." 

The  glory  that  was  Greece  failed.  Culture  is  not  a 
veneer  upon  life:  it  is  of  the  substance  of  life.  In  order 
to  establish  an  ideal,  the  Greeks  became  intellectually  dis- 
honest :  they  degraded  some  part  of  their  humanity,  identi- 
fied it  with  nature,  and  called  it  "power."  Thus  they 
justified  their  free  life.  We  have  the  fragments  of  their 
culture — nothing  else — today. 


w: 


rE  pause  in  the  flight  of  the  centuries  only  long  enough 
to  recall  that  the  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
builded  upon  a  quibble.  The  labor  power  of  the  age  was 
the  feudal  serf.  The  serf  was  neither  bound  nor  free,  neither 
wholly  of  nature  nor  fully  human.  He  was  by  way  of 
escaping  from  nature  into  humanity.  He  had  some  share 
in  religion,  though  not  in  the  civic  life.  Work  was  the  most 
effective  humanizer.  In  the  later  centuries  freedom  could 
be  achieved  by  escaping  from  the  land  to  the  cities.  The 
culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  largely  the  work  of  escaped 
serfs,  who  in  the  cities  achieved  their  moral  and  artistic  en- 
franchisement as  well  as  their  civil  liberty.  By  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  towns  and  cities  were  filled  with  these  freed 
workers  and  their  guilds,  both  of  the  artists  and  the  artisans, 
were  flourishing.  Thought  of  this  age  centers  mostly  about 
the  great  cathedrals.  But  beyond  those  monuments  lie  cen-i 
turies  of  struggle  for  freedom  and  control ;  and  all  about 
them  are  the  only  slightly  less  remarkable  achievements  in-, 
every  line  of  artistry.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  free  workers,  whether  artist  or  artisan,  were  building 
up  standards  of  integrity  in  workmanship.  Some,  still  strug- 
gling with  the  past,  "wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity" ;  others, 
feeling  the  freedom  of  the  future,  wrought  in  a  joy  hitherto 
unknown.  But  each 

....   "builded  better  than  he  knew, — 
The    conscious    stone    to    beauty  grew!" 
And  we  pay  our  tribute  by  prizing  their  works  as  "antiques". 
Into    this    world    of    handcraftsmanship,    so    human,    so 
artistic,  so  inefficient,  came  the  Steam   Engine,   discovering 
unsuspected  reservoirs  of  power.     This  power  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  world — not  alone  the  world  of  work,  but 
of  all  other  ranges  of  human  living.     These  changes  con- 
stitute the  so-called   "Industrial   Revolution."     What  have 
been  the  characteristics  of  this  age  of  change? 

I.     Steam  made  all  other  forms  of  power,  wind,  water,  the 
slave  and  the  serf,  subordinate,  and  promised  quickly  to  make 
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•m  obsolete.  That  is  to  say,  steam  organized  about  itself 
:  industries  of  the  world. 

2.  Steam    tore    people    loose    from    their    local    communities 

d  began  to  crowd  them  into  narrow  areas  around  new  cen- 

s  of  industry.     It  has  successively  tern  people  of  all  stages 

culture   loose   from   their   old   rootages   in   local  groups   and 

thered    rhem   into   polygot  centers   of 

lustry    and    commerce.      Steam    has  

en,   and  is,   the   great  centralizer. 

3.  Steam    has    supplied    the    world 
th  unlimited  products  for  nourishing 
d  adorning  life:     an  incredible  range 

useful  and  useless  implements. 
:apons.  tools,  gewgaws,  impedimenta ; 
ichines  of  transportation ;  and,  by 
:ans  of  a  variation,  the  gas  engine, 

th     the    automobile    and    the    flying  

chine.     These,   by  their  very  nature 

e  tools  and  the  means  of  life,  have  charmed  and  bewildered 

until  we  have  transformed  them  into  the  meanings  and  the 
ds  of  1'fe. 

Hence,  steam  has  torn  us  free  from  old  standards  of 
>rkmanship.  taste  and  culture.  By  giving  us  cheap,  machine- 
ide  articles  in  unlimited  quantities  in  place  of  the  older 
nd-made  objects,  steam  has  made  the  world  more  comfort- 
le;  but  at  the  price  of  substituting  display  and  exaggeration 
r  use  and  beauty-.  Inevitably,  the  nineteenth  century  was 

epoch  of  vulgar  comfort. 

Within  a  century,  at  least  half  the  people  of  the  world 
t  these  effects  in  some  degree.  In  the  western  world,  at 
ist  one-third  of  the  population  has  been  torn  loose  from 
rmer  contacts  with  nature  and  crowded  into  the  industrial 
ies,  there  to  live  an  alien  and  artificial  sort  of  life.  The 
lustrial  city  rests  upon  the  steam  engine.  "Large-scale 
janization,"  of  industry  and  of  living  has  been  the  key- 
te  of  the  industrial  revolution. 


LT  man's  inner  life  is  responsive  to  his  environment. 
This  is  "adaptation."  Now,  since  environment  in  the 
dern  city  is  almost  completely  artificial,  man  has  neces- 
ily  become  artificial,  also.  His  culture  has  become  artifi- 
\.  He  has  made  himself  too  free  from  nature.  He  has 
it  out  the  stars  with  his  roofs  and  his  smoke.  He  no 
iger  hears  the  breaking  of  waves  over  deep  seas;  no  longer 
hts  with  the  wilderness  far  on  the  frontiers;  no  longer 
lows  the  aurora  over  the  silent  snow-fields.  He  has  ceased 
renew  his  spiritual  life  at  the  ancient  springs.  Books  tell 
men  and  women  who  once  did  those  things ;  but  the  books 
scarcely  credible.  Men  go,  it  is  true,  at  times,  to  the 
untains  or  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  spirit- 
dyspepsia — in  order  that  they  may,  once  more,  enjoy 
feast  the  city  offers.  And  what  is  that  feast? 
Bacon  has  told  us  how  the  scholastics,  turning  ever  in- 
d  for  the  materials  of  their  dialectic,  were  like  spiders 
it  spin  endless  threads  of  disputation  out  of  their  own 
dies.  We  have  been  moving  in  similar  directions.  WJien 
mind  of  man  loses  contact  with  nature,  it  turns  in  upon 
elf,  and  spins  out  of  its  own  memories,  endless  repetitions, 
dless  monotonies.  Its  art  becomes  superficial  and  clever: 
dless  variations  upon  the  same  literary  theme;  machine- 
ide  music ;  pictures  by  wholesale.  Lacking  ideas,  it  writes 
cms  with  the  supreme  distinction  that  each  line  begins  with 
small  letter. 

Even  so,  men  cannot  live  in  this  way  forever.  Bored  by 
but  having  no  other  escape,  they  revert  to  primitive  nature, 
as  much  of  reality  as  remains  to  them:  to  undisciplined 
tinct ;  to  movies  that  show  "he-men"  ;  to  jazz  and  dances 


"If  the  machine  shall  reduce  us  to  subjection, 
Mother  Earth  trill  have  her  revenge :  the  ma- 
chine is  nature  dressed  up  in  modem  clothes'." 

"Where  shall  vje  find  that  'silence  and  slou; 

rime"  of  w/hich,  according  to  Keats,  culture 

is  the  foster  child?" 


that  exaggerate  sex-motives ;  to  novels  that  reek  with  decadent 
sex-recitals ;  to  pugilistic  encounters  that  smell  of  blood ;  to 
court  trials  that  display  sadistic  experiences;  to  theatricals 
that  "exalt  the  human  form." 

Meanwhile  governmental  and  industrial  leaders,  protect- 
ing their  own  freedom,  after  a 
fashion,  by  trips  to  Palm  Beach  or 
to  Europe,  talk  glibly  of  the  "advan- 
tages of  the  machine  era."  It  ha> 
given  us,  they  say,  comforts  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice  in  other  eras: 
health,  prosperity,  long  life;  a  stand- 
ard elementary  education  for  all;  un- 
impeachable patriotism ;  seats  in  the 
park;  and  athletic  contests  more 

thrilling  than  any  since  the  days  of  the  circus  in  Rome. 
And  our  culture  leaders,  admitting  as  glibly  that  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  an  indigenous  culture  in  our  machine  civili- 
zation, happily  tell  us  that  what  we  need,  and  "all  that  we 
need"  is  an  importation  of  the  "humanities"  of  the  Greeks. 
"We  have  utility;  the  Greeks  had  'humanity':  add  them 
together  and  secure  the  finest  civilization  possible  to  men!" 

BUT  some  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  these  reputed 
virtues  of  the  machine  age:  freedom  by  proxy  and 
culture  by  addition.  The  sense  of  loss  is  too  great: 

We  have  lost  contact  with  nature — the  contact  that  gave 
to  man  his  first  challenges,  his  first  joy  of  battle,  his  first 
sense  of  victory. 

We  have  lost  that  neighborliness  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  older  community,  when  men  lived  in  homes  and 
worked  with  their  hands.  The  steam  engine  first  under- 
mined that  community,  and  the  automobile  has  completed 
its  destruction. 

We  have  lost  practically  all  of  the  integrity  of  our  old 
craftsmanship.  The  machine  is  not  interested  in  integrity: 
only  in  form.  Both  the  artist  and  the  artisan  have  suffered 
spiritual  dislocation.  The  artisan  now  works,  dispiritedly, 
for  the  machine ;  and  the  artist,  competing  with  the  machine, 
too  often  sells  his  soul  to  feed  his  body. 

We  have  lost  practically  all  control  of  our  destinies.  We 
work  when  the  machine  works;  we  do  what  the  machine 
commands ;  we  use  the  products  the  machine  turns  out. 
We  are  educated  to  work  with  the  machine  and  to  use 
machine-made  products. 

In  the  centuries  of  free  workmanship,  especially  in  pioneer 
America,  men  were  moving  slowly  toward  a  finer  humanity, 
a  real  community,  in  which  every  individual  might  find  him- 
self at  home.  They  dreamed  of  liberty  and  fraternity.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  fool's  dream !  At  any  rate,  the  steam  engine, 
in  building  our  industrial  cities,  has  cut  us,  more  or  less 
sharply,  into  two  groups  once  more:  the  owners  and  the 
workers.  The  owners,  as  free  and  independent  centers  of 
control,  make  up  humanity;  the  workers,  as  attachments  to 
the  machine,  are  not  sure  where  they  belong! 

They  are  not  slaves,  bound  to  the  wheel  of  labor:  they 
can  always  give  up  their  jobs — at  least  one  at  a  time.  In 
religion  and  politics  they  boast  equality  with  the  owners. 
They  are  schooled  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  But  in 
economics  they  are  still  classed  as  "labor  power,"  and  they 
are  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  something  that  humanity- 
must  control  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  precariously 
achieved  freedom. 
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Since  about  1890,  electricity  has  been  more  and  more  ap- 
plied,  subordinately,    to   the  steam-driven   machine,   making 
that  machine  more  completely  automatic.      (Electricity  has 
not  been,  at  least  until  quite  recently,  a  power  in  its  own 
right;   it  has  been  a  helper  of  other  power.)     Working  with 
automatic  machines,  the  worker 
has  grown  more  automatic:    an 
"iron    man,"    a    "robot."     His 
task   can   be   learned   in   a   few 
hours,   or   days,    at   most ;    and 
once  learned,  it  can  be  changed 

only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  

"It  never  was  so  easy  before  for 

a  simpleton  to  live!"  Nature  has  had  her  revenge:  man's 
long  struggle  with  her  has  come  to  this,  that  for  the  masses 
of  men,  while  their  physical  lives  are  far  more  comfortable, 
less  precarious,  than  was  the  case  with  primitive  men,  their 
mental  and  cultural  lives  are  more  completely  submerged  in 
"things"  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  first  few  awkward 
upward  steps  were  taken  in  the  primitive  wilderness. 

The  culture  of  the  Greeks  grew,  as  we  have  seen,  out 
of  a  great  stress:  the  struggle  of  noble  spirits  against  the 
over-powering  Fates ;  the  struggle  for  Order  in  the  midst 
of  an  all-devouring  chaos,  for  a  Mind  that  should  rise  above 
non-mind  and  find  or  give  a  meaning  to  existence.  They 
failed ;  but  that  was  what  they  sought ! 

Today  we  have  reached  the  sublime  belief  that  the  Ma- 
chine is  the  nearest  approach  to  Reason  and  Mind  that  we 
shall  ever  reach:  the  Machine  stands  between  us  and  every 
sort  of  chaos:  it  feeds  us,  clothes  us  and  educates  us;  it 
fights  our  battles  for  us  and  organizes  our  peace.  The 
Machine  is  the  last  word  in  cosmic  progress.  We  have 
susbstituted  it  for  the  spirit  that  once  was  in  us;  we  have 
made  ourselves  over,  in  our  psychologies,  on  the  model  of 
the  Machine:  we  have  lost  our  souls  for  it;  some  say  we 
have  even  lost  our  minds!  Is  there  no  escape  for  the  race 
from  these  untoward,  tragic  happenings? 

The  industrial  city  is  too  unhuman  to  be  the  home  of 
the  human  spirit.  If,  for  Plato,  Athens  was  too  large,  what 
shall  be  said  of  our  modern  aggregates  of  shifting,  drifting 
men?  It  is  true  that  the  great  city  has  become  the  center 
of  the  greatest  stimulations  the  world  has  ever  known.  But 
these  stimulations  are  practically  all  upon  the  periphery  of 
life:  they  do  not  reach  the  center.  Such  peripheral  stimula- 
tions make  for  cleverness  and  smartness:  for  the  literature 
of  Gertrude  Stein,  which  has  no  "message,"  only  "sug- 
gestions" ;  for  arts  whose  boast  is  that  they  have  no  meaning. 

But  what  shall  the  soul  do  that  cannot  nourish  itself  on 
words ;  that  longs  to  find  the  ancient  springs  where  it  may 
drink  long  at  the  fountain  of  living  waters?  Where  shall 
it  find  that  "silence  and  slow  time,"  of  which,  according  to 
Keats,  culture  is  the  foster-child?  Are  all  such  questions 
infantile  survivals  which  the  "manhood  of  humanity"  should 
have  long  escaped?  Should  things  have  no  meaning?  If 
things  should  come  to  have  meaning  would  that  fact 
challenge  the  dominance  of  the  Machine  in  human  living? 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Men  are  in  revolt  against 
an  industry  in  subordination  to  which,  they  "dig  the  ditch, 
in  order  to  get  money,  with  which  to  buy  food,  so  that  they 
can  have  enough  strength  to  dig  the  ditch!"  The  Machine 
has  taken  on  the  form  of  Fate,  remorseless  Fate.  Two 
things  men  want  today- — to  wit :  contact  with  the  earth 
once  more,  and  more  neighborly  contacts  with  their  human 


"The  future  lies  open  before  man,  as  it  did  in  the  day 

when  Joshua  said  to  Israel:  "Behold,  I  have  set  before  you 

life  and  good,  death  and  evil:  choose  ye  this  day  which 

ye  will  serve!" 


kind !  And  these  two  desires  seem  not  so  unattainable  tod  I 
as  they  seemed  five  years  ago! 

Cr.NTRALIZATION  has  claimed  everything  for( 
century:  the  results  are  apparent  on  every  hand.  B 
the  reign  of  steam  approach 
its  end  :  a  new  stage  in  the  i 
dustrial  revolution  comes  c< 
Electric  power,  breaking  aw 
from  its  servitude  to  steam, 
becoming  independent.  Electt 

city  is  a  decentralizing  form 

power:    it'    runs    out    over    d 

tributing  lines  and  subdivides  to  all  the  minutiae  of  life  ai 
need.  Working  with  it,  men  may  feel  the  thrill  of  coutr 
and  freedom  once  again. 

Life  need  no  longer  be  subordinated  to  steam:  Industi 
can  be  decentralized — the  smaller  community  can  be  i 
gained,  with  its  old  humanities.  The  mechanisms  of  su 
decentralization  now  wait  man's  use:  has  he  the  courage 
make  the  world  he  needs?  He  could  not  control  the  pan 
for  he  could  not  foresee  its  direction.  But  now  the  futu 
lies  open  before  man,  as  it  did  in  the  day  when  Joshua  sa 
to  Israel:  "Behold,  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  gooc 
death  and  evil:  choose  ye  this  day  which  ye  will  serve!" 

Humanity  has  no  spiritual  future  save  in  the  fight  f 
that  economic  and  social  freedom  within  which  the  mil 
can  be  free.  Giant  power,  under  public  control,  with  pow 
distributed  to  all  on  equal  terms,  offers  economic  freedoij 
to  humanity,  the  hope  of  communities  within  which  intf: 
lectual  freedom  can  be  realized  and  the  culture  of  the  spirl 
will  seem  possible. 

Such  decentralization  of  living  will  tend  to  regenera 
our  culture  by  releasing  it  from  the  city's  hot-house- 
where  it  attains  a  superficial  brilliance,  and  restoring  it-;: 
its  native  rootage  in  reality.  In  the  reinvigorated  srru 
community,  the  free  mind  will  become  creative;  and  sc'ioo! 
within  which  freer  minds  may  develop,  will  appear  once  mot 
Holders  of  vested  interests  in  our  present  economic  ord 
will  oppose  these  developments;  and  properly  so,  for  salyi 
tion  must  not  be  too  easy.  Humanists  whose  culture  is  i 
imitation  of  the  Greeks  will  also  oppose  them :  a  humanis 
indigenous  to  our  soil  would  not  be  to  their  liking. 

For  mankind,  these  are  crucial  times.  Wishing  can  I 
little.  But  thinking  can  lay  hold  upon  the  materials  -i 
the  future  and  make  a  world  in  which  humanity  will  1 
freed  and  enfranchised ;  or  a  world  in  which  humanity  w» 
lose  itself  under  the  mazes  of  economic  mechanisms. 

This  is  the  Day  of  Choosing:  We  stand,  today,  where  • 
Greeks  once  stood :  face  to  face  with  Fate.  We  have  Powt 
beyond  their  dreams  of  power:  power  that  indisputably  br 
longs  in  the  realm  of  nature,  the  proper  use  of  which  nee 
not  degrade  a  single  human  being.  We  can  see  the  Fates  i 
work.  We  can  build  communities  upon  the  foundations  t 
great  but  decentralized  power,  we  can  build  small  con 
munities  where  life  and  culture  can  be  rooted  in  normi 
relationships.  We  can  provide  the  materials  out  of  whfc 
men  can  make  for  themselves  the  manner  of  life  they  prefe' 
Or,  we  can  surrender  to  the  control  of  the  greater  machini 
permit  electricity  to  make  permanent  what  the  steam-engii 
began,  be  happy  in  the  roar  of  industry  and  lose  all  ou 
sense  of  freedom,  justice  and  beauty.  "The  history  of  th 
world  is  the  world's  judgment  day!" 


Some  Tools  of  the  Trade 

Work  Portraits  by  LEWIS  W.  H1NE 


"""HE    mind's   eye  follows   the  jump  from  measuring 

pasture  fences  to  the  laying  out  of  a  power   trans- 

ssion  line  across  hills  and  plains  and  farm  lands  for 

e  hundred  miles. 

There  has  been  as  tremendous  a  jump 
the  matter  of  the  tools  with  which 
e  engineers  have  played — from  the 
overbial  transit  and  sextant  of  the 
dividual  surveyor  to  the  intricate 
echanisms  of  the  great  hydro-plants 
id  transformer  stations. 

The  modern  power  house  epitomizes 
e  control — or  rather  the  half-mastery 
man  has  gained  over  the  elements. 
uge  machines  work  silently  in  vast 
ructures,  with  here  and  there  a  man 
a  small  group  of  men.  The  first  im- 
ession  is  that  the  human  factor  is 
gligible. 

But  one  soon  realizes  the  infinite 
iportance  of  the  knots  of  men 
10,  in  whatever  capacity,  generate 
ese  tremendous  forces  and  direct 
em  down  controlled  channels  across 
5  country. 
Therein  we  have  the  crux  of  the 


Even  an  assistant  superintendent 

looks  like  a  pygmy  beside  the  big 

condenser 


coming  conflicts  over  the  stewardship  ot  electric  power, 
beside  which  the  debates  over  the  railroad  question  are 
as  a  pink  tea  party  and  the  present  agitation  over 

naval   oil    reserves    no   more    than    a 

tempest  in  a  teapot: 

The  challenge  of  regions  which  feel 
themselves  cheated  out  of  their  share 
ot  energy  by  the  claims  of  rival  in- 
dustrial districts. 

The  challenge  ot  consumers  who 
dread  the  rise  of  corporate  monopolies 
more  autocratic  than  ever  were  rail- 
roads or  banking  systems. 

The  challenge  ot  industrialists  teartul 
lest  a  handful  of  men,  organized  in  a 
union,  tie  up  at  their  whim  the  manu- 
facturing of  whole  regions. 

The  challenge  of  the  farms  to  share 
with  the  cities. 

The  challenge  of  the  home  to  share 
with  the  shop. 

The  challenge  ot  ten  thousand  claim- 
ants for  a  place  in  this  new  sun. 
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THE  BOILER  DRUM 

One  tube  in  a  big  fabrication  of  steel  structures  invented  by  man  for  the  production  of  power 


FEELING  ITS  PULSE 

The  big  machines  almost  run  themselves  until  "trouble"  begins.   Then  the  electrician  functions 


Every  inch  of  the  spindle,  the  heart  muscle  of  the  turbine  which  generates  electric  power,  must  pass  inspection 


Successor  to  the  old  time  stoker — who  shoveled  in  sweat  and  grime  and  strain  of  back  muscles.    This  boiler  operator  is 
making  a  change  in  the  feed  of  powdered  coal  by  moving  the  rheostat  on  his  control  board 


Power  and  Labor 

By  SAMUEL  GOMPERS 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


QOWER  and  its  use  for  peace-time  pursuits  to- 
day engage  the  attention  of  the  minds  which 
perhaps  see   farthest   into   the   future.     We 
have,  by  a  more  or  less  haphazard  process, 
built    up   a   miscellaneous    and   disconnected 
aggregation  of  power  units ;  now,  by  a  single 
fweep  these  may  be  connected,  related  to  each  other,  and 
pith   extensions   and   certain   important   new   developments, 
brought  into  a  great  national  system  that  will  give  to  the 
erican  people  a  power  unexampled  anywhere  in  the  world 
nd   without  precedent  even  in  dreams. 

The  interest  of  wage  earners  in  any  project  calculated  to 
icrease  the  power  at  the  command  of  the  American  people 
>  manifest.  They  cannot  escape  an  interest  and  an  obliga- 
What  we  confront  is  the  possibility  of  doubling  our 
apacity  for  machine  production,  through  the  single  agency 
f  power.  If  we  take  into  account  the  improvements  and 
iventions  in  machinery  that  are  sure  to  come,  if  we  take 
ito  account  all  of  the  collateral  matters,  we  find  ourselves 
ontemplating  an  age  in  which  our  productive  capacity  may 
asily  enough  be  well  nigh  boundless. 

We  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  one  great 
idustrial  development  so  shaping  itself  that  we  may  be  in 
drance  cognizant  of  its  coming  and  in  a  position  to  take 
itelligent  action  in  regard  to  its  development.  We,  as  a 
eople,  shall  be  foolish  indeed,  if  this  tremendous  develop- 
icnt  is  allowed  to  roll  its  great  weight  upon  us  without 
nj  action  on  our  part  looking  toward  its  control  and 
irection.  We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to  take  one 
reat  engine  and  compel  its  course  so  that  it  shall  be  to  the 
irgest  possible  extent  a  well  balanced  social  asset,  instead 
f  an  engine  run  primarily  for  profit  and  only  secondarily 
or  service. 

Here  is,  as  if  by  design,  a  ne\v  engine  of  production  com- 
3g  into  being  at  a  time  when  the  philosophy  and  the  practice 
f  labor  is  ripe  for  its  coming,  ripe  for  its  handling,  ripe  for 
s  direction,  ripe  for  the  bringing  of  the  best  results  to  all 
f  the  people. 

Already  the  whole  giant  power  project  has  become  a 
one  of  contention  between  the  advocates  of  government 
wnership  and  those  who  oppose  government  ownership. 

Yet  those  who  can  see  the  productive  possibilities  that  lie 
oncealed  in  the  great  project  of  power  must  find  themselves 
icvitably   much  more  concerned   about   the   administration 
the   creative    and    productive   functions   than   about   the 
tion    of   ownership   of   power    plants    and    transmission 
This  is  so  because  power  can  be  made  to  work  wisely 
it  can  be  wisely  managed  and  administered,  regardless 
ownership. 

The  important  thing,  then,  is  that  the  operation  and  ad- 
linistration   of   giant  power  be   placed  at  the  outset  on   a 
nd   and   proper  basis,   with   human   service   as  the  great 
I;  and  that  is  a  possibility  that  can  be  realized.  If  we 
Ire  to  be  candid  about  the  question  of  ownership  it  must  be 


recognized  that  ownership  is  already  too  well  developed 
and  fixed  to  permit  of  any  remarkable  changes  in  that  direc- 
tion within  any  reasonable  period  of  time.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  if  all  effort  were  to  be  centered  on  the  issue  of 
ownership — as  some  would  have  it — the  organization  of 
power,  the  machinery  for  its  control,  administration  and  use 
and  the  fixing  of  its  relation  to  other  factors  in  production, 
would  be  fixed  and  congealed  by  the  same  interests  that  have 
always  sought  to  do  those  things,  while  the  fighting  over 
ownership  went  on  endlessly.  It  is  not  wise  for  those  who 
seek  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  to  send  all  of  their 
forces  up  one  street.  The  question  of  ownership  is  not  one 
to  be  ignored,  but  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  regard 
that  question  as  paramount. 

POWER  in  its  relation  to  life  and  work  is  a  much  more 
vital  thing  than  machinery  in  relation  to  stock  certificates 
and  title  deeds.  There  are  great  questions  that  press  for 
solution  while  this  dream  of  ages  is  in  process  of  materializa- 
tion at  such  astounding  speed.  Paramount  among  all  of 
these  questions  is  this:  Are  the  wage  earners,  the  men  and 
women  who  are  to  operate  the  machinery  of  generation  and 
transmission  and  who  are  to  operate  the  machinery  of  use 
and  who,  by  their  very  existence  give  to  power  so  large  a 
portion  of  its  value,  to  find  and  hold  their  proper  place  in 
the  human  organization  that  is  to  control  the  new  power 
in  its  manufacture,  transmission  and  use? 

Financial  interests  look  upon  the  prospect  with  a  view  to 
new  income.  Their  interest  is  precisely  the  same  as  would 
be  their  interest  in  a  fabulously  rich  gold  mine.  It  is  first 
of  all  an  interest  in  financial  returns;  not  in  production  for 
human  use. 

Political  interests  look  upon  the  project  as  one  that  may 
perhaps  require  new  laws  and  therefore  new  enforcement 
agencies,  or  enlarged  enforcement  agencies.  Inevitably  the 
result  in  that  direction  will  be  an  effort  to  produce  fresli 
inhibitions.  Surely  human  intelligence  is  capable  of  some- 
thing better  than  the  railroad  muddle  in  the  development 
of  power.  Surely  it  is  capable  of  something  better  than  the 
muddling  of  the  mining  industry.  There  has  yet  grown  up 
no  fixed  tradition  in  giant  power.  There  is  no  dead  hand 
upon  the  project.  There  is  here  the  opportunity  for  control 
that  will  function  for  the  good  of  the  industry  itself  and 
for  the  good  of  industrial  life  in  general.  There  is  even' 
reason  why  there  should  be  erected  for  the  coming  power 
industry  a  democratic  organization  for  the  operation  of  that 
industry. 

LABOR  advances  the  following  program  for  application 
to  giant  power  specifically: 

I.  It  is  required  that  there  be  a  full  and  frank  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  whole  industry  of  the  role  which  labor 
has  to  play  and  of  its  ability  to  offer  cooperation  in  practical 
operation. 
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POWER  AND  WORK 


II.  With  labor's  role  fully  acknowledged,  there  must  then 
be  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  industry  that  those 
who  operate  the  industry  in  all  of  its  branches  are  entrusted 
with  vital   functions   and  have  obligations  to   those  within  the 
industry,  to  the  natural  wealth  brought  into  use  and  to  other 
industries  and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

III.  The   experience   of  the   industry  must  determine   to    a 
large  extent  how  to  organize  the  factors  within  the  industry 
on   a   democratic   basis   that   runs   parallel   to   its   functions,   so 
as  to  discharge  these  various  obligations  with  justice. 

IV.  With   experience  as  a  guide  in  the  application  of  the 
principle,   there   must  come   into  existence   joint   representative 
bodies,  in  which  every  useful  element  within  the  industry  may 
have  a  voice  and  in  such  manner  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  the  combined  voices  of  some  to  smother  the  voices  of  others 
in  pursuance  of  injustice. 

V.  These  joint  organizations  of  representatives  must  have 
as   their  smallest   unit  tflne   locality,   after   which   larger   units 
may  follow  in  accordance  with  the  natural  lines  found  in  the 
industry  itself. 

VI.  The  industry  will  find  itself,  as  it  has  indeed  already 
found  itself,   hampered   by   restricting  laws  placed  on  statute 
books   by   political   organizations   lacking   the   requisite   under- 
standing of  industrial   needs,  or   fearful   lest   an  uncurbed   in- 
dustry might  become   a  moloch;   and  it  will   be  necessary  to 
open  the  doors  by  clearing  away  obstructive  legislation.     This 
can  not  be  done  unless  and  until  the  industry  establishes  for 
itself   a   public  confidence,   which   can   be   maintained   only   by 
full  and  public  industrial  accounting.     There  must  be  and  the 
people  will  require  a  knowledge  that  the  industry  knows   and 


practices  a  moral  obligation  to  the  people  and  that  it  possess* 
an  intelligence  and  a  method  of  operation  that  will  promo 
justice  and  the  highest  possible  development  of  its  ow 
potentiality. 

THERE  are  the  six  cardinal  points  by  which  the  powe< 
industry,  and  every  other  industry,  may  emerge   fror 
the   thrall   of   political   domination   and   repression,   and   h 
which  it  may  emerge  from  internal  strife,  uncertainty  an 
blindness. 

The  sixth  point — the  winning  of  freedom  from  laws  tha 
hamper — can  not  and  perhaps  should  not  be  achieved  unt 
there  is  an  understanding  of  the  five  preceding  pointr 
Indeed,  unless  there  is  an  understanding  of  the  five  precedin 
points  the  people  have  no  recourse  except  the  law,  inadequat 
and  idiotic  as  that  generally  is. 

But,  if  there  is  a  candid  agreement  upon  the  first  funds 
mental,  the  rest  follows  naturally  and  rationally.  The 
perience  of  industry,  recorded  by  each  organized  group  an 
coordinated  in  a  collective  judgment,  must  determine  to ' 
large  extent  how  to  organize  on  a  functional  basis  for  creativ 
undertakings.  The  industry  must  develop  a  responsibl 
mastery  over  itself,  and  there  is  no  other  way.  It  mus 
bring  into  its  own  house  an  understanding  of  its  true  func 
tion,  a  sense  of  order  and  an  understanding  of  its  high  mora; 
obligation  to  itself  and  to  the  whole  community. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
A.  F.  OF  L. 

RESOLVED,  By  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  annual  convention  assembled  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  1923,  that  we  recommend  to  all 
citizens  in  all  States  a  program  of  State  conserva- 
tion through  complete  use  and  development  and 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  State,  as  submitted  by 
the  State  to  California  voters  in  the  Water  and 
Power  Act,  and  for  the  service  of  the  people  at 
cost,  as  opposed  to  corporation  development  and 
control  of  water  resources  for  private  profit;  and 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  this  organization  is  unanimous- 
ly opposed  to  the  subsidizing  or  granting  of  other 
Government  financial  aid  to  any  private  corpora- 
tion or  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  privately  owned  and  operated  power  system,  or 
to  any  encouragement  whatever  to  a  privately 
owned  and  operated  super-power  system ;  and,  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  we  individually  and  collectively 
urge  upon  our  respective  State  legislatures  and 
upon  the  Federal  government,  and  cause  to  be 
given  the  utmost  publicity,  the  necessity  for  a  co- 
ordinated public  development  and  control  of  said 
water  resources  for  the  service  of  the  people  at 
cost,  giving  due  regard  to  the  four-fold  duty  of 
water  for  domestic  supply,  for  irrigation,  power 
production,  and  navigation,  and  to  the  necessity 
for  flood-water  storage  and  control  and  to  the 
rights  of  political  subdivisions  to  the  measure  of 
local  control  in  these  matters;  and  that  we  favor 
and  urge  the  withdrawal  and  curtailment  of  special 
privileges  to  private  interests  controlling  this  na- 
tural resource  for  incomplete  and  costly  develop- 
ment for  private  profit. 


A  tower  construction  gang 


The  famous  "thunderstorm" — one  million  volt,  nine  foot,  three-phase  arc  pho- 
tographed in  the  Pittsfield  Works  of  the  Qeneral  Electric  Company 

The  Engineer's  Place  in  Society 


By  GERARD  SWOPE 


*>-— ^rf^P    in    the    woods    and    wilds   of    Canada,    a 

r  wonderful  country  of  pines  and  rocks,  where 

I    had   been    camping   when    it    was   only   a 
^k      wilderness,   was  a  river  with  some  600,000 
^^^^^V    horsepower,     constantly     going     to     waste. 
Through  the  vision,  leadership,  courage  (and 
n  sense  if  you  will)  of  an  engineer,  John  E.  Aldred 
water  powers  were  harnessed, 
ow,  let  us  see  what  that  has  done. 

t  wilderness  has  been  transformed  into  the  habitation 
n.     Here  men  have  reared  their  families;  schools  and 
rches    have   been    erected,    and    a    community   has   been 
ed    where   before   only   wild    animals   roamed.      Con- 
ive  industries  have  been  placed  there,  paper  and  pulp, 
metallurgical  activities.     These  industries  have  not  only 
things  for  that  particular  community,  but  also  are  send- 
tbeir  products  out  into  the  world  and  making  it  possible 
human  beings  to  seek  and  to  find  more  than  they  ever 
before.    That  is  really  great  constructive  work.     It  has 
vision ;  it  has  taken  imagination ;  it  has  taken  great 
and  it  has  taken  common  sense  in  the  working  out 
details. 

ither  of  these  engineering  projects,  not  nearly  so  large, 
no  less  interesting,  is  the  Roosevelt  Dam  in  Arizona, 
possible   by    the   courage   and    vision    of   government 
TS.     That  section   of   the   country   was   all   an   arid 
on  which  nothing  useful  grew.    The  soil  is  of  volcanic 
mation.     All  that  it  needs  for  productivity  is  water. 
Fhe  rainfall  in  that  region  is  about  eight  inches  per  year. 


The  substance  of  the  Aldred  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


insufficient  to  irrigate  and  insufficient  to  grow  anything  ex- 
cept cactus  and  sage  brush.  So  the  engineers  built  a  dam 
280  feet  high,  to  contain  the  water  gathered  from  the  water- 
shed and  the  mountains  and  hills  behind  it,  thus  forming  a 
lake  some  50  square  miles  in  area  in  which  is  collected  the 
rainfall  from  about  five  million  acres.  The  dam  lets  out  the 
water  and  irrigates  about  a  half  million  acres.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  land  that  is  irrigated  and  the  desert 
land  that  is  not,  is  as  sharply  defined  as  the  edge  of  a  table. 
\VTiere  the  water  has  come,  vegetation  of  various  sorts, 
alfalfa  and  other  grasses,  thrive  and  flowers  bloom  in  great 
profusion  and  great  beauty;  on  the  other  side,  where  the 
water  has  not  been,  the  land  is  as  arid  as  it  was  for  centuries 
and  centuries  before. 

Into  this  valley  there  have  moved  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people,  who  are  now  cultivating  the  soil.  They  have 
erected  comfortable  homes  and  are  rearing  their  families  in 
comfort. 

This  water  that  comes  over  the  dam,  as  it  goes  through 
the  watenvheels,  produces  electricity ;  so  that  the  dam  is  not 
only  furnishing  the  water  for  irrigation  for  this  region,  but 
is  also  producing  power  for  its  industries  (there  are  copper 
mines  near  there)  and  also  power  and  light  for  the  farms 
and  homes.  Thus  the  people  have  the  comforts  that  we 
have  in  Boston,  New  York  or  Chicago,  so  far  as  electric 
lights  and  other  appliances  are  concerned.  The  people  work- 
ing on  the  farms  have  more  industrial  appliances  than  the 
farmers  of  New  England.  It  is  simply  because  this  cheap 
power  has  been  created. 

The  amount  of  money  that  these  works  cost  was  not  very 
great — some  six  millions  of  dollars,  I  think,  which  was  de- 
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frayed  by  the  Government.  The  people  who  are  using  this 
water  now  are  paying  so  much  per  year  per  acre-foot  of 
water,  which  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  management 
of  the  enterprise  plus  the  interest  and  amortization  of  the 
bonds,  so  that  after  a  certain 
period  the  entire  bonded  in- 
debtedness and  the  money  that 
the  Government  has  put  into 
the  project  will  be  paid  back. 

But  furthermore,  the  Water 
Users'  Association  of  that 
territory  has  its  own  manage- 
ment and  its  own  engineers. 
The  Government  has  put  the 
responsibility  into  their  hands, 
and  they  have  seen  its  possi- 
bilities, so  that  now,  sixty-five 
miles  below  the  first  location, 
they  are  building  another  dam 
to  accumulate  the  waters  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  dams. 

Now,  this  has  done  two 
things.  First,  it  has  made  a  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  habit- 
able which  never  was  habitable  before.  Second,  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  territory  are  now  going  for  the  use  of  mankind 
in  other  states,  at  a  lower  cost,  and  a  wider  distribution 
than  ever  before.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  another  type  of 
great  constructive  enterprise,  one  that  has  brought  happiness 
and  comfort  and  a  greater  amount  of  well-being,  not  only 
to  the  people  who  are  doing  the  work  but  to  the  people 
whose  needs  the  enterprise  is  serving. 

IN  Portland,  Oregon,  the  country  of  tremendous  logging 
operations,  I  went  to  a  paper-and-pulp  mill  and  talked  to 
a  man  who  had  spent  fifty  years  in  paper-and-pulp  mills, 
first  in  the  East  and  then  going  out  there  as  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  the  business.  In  the  last  process  of 
paper-making  the  pulp,  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  passes 
in  a  thin  film  between  rollers  which  squeeze  the  water  out, 
so  that  finally  the  paper  fibres  adhere  to  one  another  and 
form  the  finished  sheet.  It  is  essential  that  these  rollers 
should  run  in  synchronism,  so  that  no  uneven  strain  is  put 
on  these  weak  fibres  as  they  run  through  the  rollers.  This 
man  told  me  that  their  machine  had  formerly  been  run  at 
about  fifty  feet  a  minute,  when  the  superintendent  suggested 
that  they  run  it  sixty  feet  a  minute.  There  was  revolution 
in  the  shop.  It  had  never  been  done;  they  couldn't  do  it; 
things  would  break  down ;  you  never  could  make  paper  that 
way!  Eut  it  was  done,  and  done  successfully!  Today 


in 


(Doming  Into  His  Own 

n  the  solution  of  the  basic  human  problems  arising  out 
of  the  present  day  relations  between  management  and 
labor  the  engineer  has  taken  little  part.  This  is  also 
true  of  most  of  the  social  problems  inherent  in  our  in- 
dustrial civilization  of  which  the  labor  problem  is  typical. 
The  social  problems  that  are  arising  out  of  the  large 
scale  development  of  the  'electrical  industry  will  require 
for  their  sound  solution  a  working  understanding  between 
the  engineer  and  labor,  between  the  engineer  and  the 
social  service  professions— the  doctor,  the  nurse,  the  edu- 
cator, the  town  and  city  and  regional  planner.  If  the 
engineer  can  make  contributions  that  will  not  only  re- 
duce Human  effort  in  production  so  that  goods  may  be 
made  at  less  cost  and  so  be  available  to  an  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  people,  but  can  also  cooperate  with 
others,  whether  in  the  ranks  of  labor  or  in  the  social 
service  professions,  who  are  applying  the  scientific  method 
to  the  wider  problems  of  society,  he  will  come  into  his  own. 


thousand  feet  a  minute  with 
That  produces  better  paper, 


these  machines  are  running  a 
synchronous  electric  motors, 
and  twenty  times  as  fast. 

By  this  production,  twenty  times  increased — a  thousand 
feet  a  minute  against  fifty — you  have  cheapened  the  cost  of 
paper,  which  has  a  tremendous  significance,  especially  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  whose  democracy,  if  it  is  to  be  success- 
ful at  all,  must  be  founded  upon  education  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  illiteracy  among  its  people.  Therefore,  you  have 
made  the  production  of  the  paper  upon  which  your  text- 
books and  your  newspapers  and  your  magazines  are  depend- 
ent, much  cheaper,  so  that  they  can  reach  a  larger  number. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  the  constant  test  of  progress 


in  civilization:  does  it  finally,  and  in  an  ever-widening  cij 
reach  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  people  in  the  body  ; 
tic  or  in  the  community  of  which  we  are  all  a  part  ?   Pro§ 
civilization  means  that  a   larger  and   larger  numbe 

people  are  constantly  pai 
pating  in  its  benefit.  If 
do  not,  civilization  is  not  r 
ing  the  contribution  to  hu 
beings  that  they  may  ri 
fully  ask  of  it. 

Both  engineer  and  engir 
ing  have  a  very  much  bro; 
significance  than  that, 
me  speak  for  a  mornenl 
two  essentials  which  und 
engineers  and  engineering 
First,  it  is  essential  that 
approach  any  problem  \ 
a  careful  analysis.  What 
its  elements?  You  use  ; 
mathematical  analysis  to  b 
down  your  proposition  int< 
simplest  elements  and  see  v 
those  elements  are.  T 
is  no  more  exact  method  than  mathematical  analysis.  1 
accurate;  you  can  depend  upon  it.  That  is  one 
thing  in  engineering:  its  basis  is  a  thing  you  can 
pend  upon. 

After  you  have  made  your  analysis  and   after  you  I 
made   up   your   own   mind   what   is   the   proper   balance 
these  elements,  you  must  have  the  courage  to  make  a  decis 
It  is  not  so  much  a  conscious  courage  as  it  is  faith  that 
have  made  your  analysis  correctly,  that  you  have  placed 
proper  valuation  on  the  relations  of  these  elements  so  1 
you  may  say,  "Yes,  that  is  the  result  of  my  analysis  are 
am  going  to  go  ahead." 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  better  basis  for  human  work  t 
study  along  engineering  lines,  if  you  will  give  to  the  engir 
also  a  cultural  training,  so  that  he  knows  something  of 
history  of  the  development  of  a  people,  of  its  civilization 
its  tendencies — so  that  he  can  look  upon  these  moverm 
as  they  arise  with  some  tolerance  and  also  with  sympat 
Then  it  seems  to  me  the  engineer  will  be  the  best  fitted 
any  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  life. 

AT  present  there  is  one  problem  of  our  social  fabric 
which  the  engineers  have  done  less  than  other  rr. 
I  refer  to  the  comparatively  new  problem  of  the  fact 
development  of  industry,  where  you  have,  brought  togetf 
a  large  aggregation  of  capital  in  the  form  of  a  corporati 
and  large  numbers  of  people  employed  in  the  service  of  t; 
corporation,  with  consequent  questions  of  management  a 
ing.  It  is  not  really  a  question  between  capital  and  lab 
it  is  largely  a  question  between  management  and  lab 
These  corporations  have  now  become  so  large  that  alu 
none  are  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  two  men.  Tl 
are  usually  owned  and  controlled  by  thousands  and  th 
sands  of  stockholders  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of 
a  large  part  of  the  stock  is  held  by  the  workers  themseh 
The  problem  is  between  management  and  labor,  where  ' 
manager  is  as  much  of  an  employe  as  the  laborer. 

Now  the  question  is  how  to  approach  that  problem  W 
justice  and  with  sympathy  to  find  the  right  solution.    Th 
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Waterfront  of  the  big  Rouge  plant — "a  great  chunk  of  Pittsburgh  transferred  to  the  Detroit  suburbs." 

"lie  Play  of  a  Big  Man  with  aLittle  River 

An  Interview  after  a  Fashion  with 

HENRY  FORD 


a  NY    one   driving 

(along  the  road 
can  see  water 
power  going  to 
waste."  N  o  w 
f  Henry  Ford's 

lings    about    waste    are    like 
of  Mr.  Podd — or  of  the 
for  Holy  Water.   So  that 
He   way  he  spoke   and   that 
jbt  is  the  way  at  sixty  his 
approaches    the    subject, 
river  that  is  rolling  its  way 
Ithe   sea  without  working  is 
I  Mr.    Ford    a    river    in    dis- 
writes  Benson,  "and  he 

to  put  it  in  order  by  making  it  work."     But  the  im- 
it  things  in  gaging   Ford,   I   take   it,   are  not  his  ra- 
lizings  at  sixty  but  his  impulses  at  ten. 

water  power  was  Ford's  first  charming  encounter 
kingdom  of  energies  which  he  has  helped  so  mightily 
up  as  a  sort  of  Fourth  Estate  to  those  kingdoms  of 
vegetables  and  minerals,  which  he  and  his  play- 
learned  by  rote  in  the  Scotch  Settlement  School  at 
3rn  in  the  sixties. 

le  of  the  first  things  I  was  interested  in  as  a  boy  was 
power,"  he  said  to  me.    "I  made  a  little  paddle  wheel, 
it  to  a  coffee  grinder  and  ground  clay.     I  suppose 
ten    or    twelve    at    the    time.      Yes,    I    must    have 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 
Doewn  Stream  on  the  Rouge 

HENRY  FORD  is  doing  something  on  the  River 
Rouge  in  the  way  of  water  power  development 
which  is  uneconomic  as  yet;  but  fascinating. 
Here  he  has  built  four  dams,  has  five  in  contem- 
plation but,  more  important,  here  are  the  springs  of 
his  offer  for  Muscle  Shoals,  of  his  talk  of  harnessing 
the  Mississippi,  of  his  forecasts  of  such  changes  in 
farming,  transit  and  manufacture  as  will  break  up 
cities,  narrow  farming  down  to  a  twenty-five  day  -year, 
and  make  producing  tillages,  with  their  clustered 
homes  and  plants,  the  foundation  stones  of  a  new 
structure  for  American  life  and  labor. 


been  between  ten  and  twelve." 
If  that  be  so,  this  antedated 
his  first  anticipations  of  motor 
cars,  tractors,  watches — his  first 
acquaintanceship  with  springs, 
steam,  electricity,  gasoline,  coal, 
alcohol. 

"I  had  a  kind  of  workshop 
with  odds  and  ends  of  metal 
for  tools  before  I  had  anything 
else,"  runs  his  book  in  collabora- 
tion with  Crowther.  "My  toys 
were  all  tools — they  still  are! 
And  every  fragment  of  ma- 
chinery was  a  treasure.  The 
biggest  event  of  those  early 

years  was  meeting  with  a  road  engine  about  ten  miles  out 
of  Detroit  one  day  when  we  were  driving  to  town.  I  was 
then  twelve  years  old.  The  second  biggest  event  was  get- 
ting a  watch — which  happened  the  same  year."  The  road 
engine  was  the  first  vehicle  other  than  horsedrawn  he  had 
ever  seen  and  he  was  off  the  wagon  and  talking  to  the 
engineer  before  his  father,  who  was  driving,  knew  what 
was  up.  It  was  that  engine,  he  says,  which  took  him  into 
automotive  transportation. 

Everybody  knows  the  subsequent  story  of  his  motor  car 
and  his  tractor.  Nearly  even-body  knows  of  Ford's  boy- 
hood exploits  as  watch  tinker  to  the  countryside;  though 
few  are  aware  that  he  has  a  bushel  or  so  of  watches  he  has 
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taken  apart ;  or  that  he  has  an  expert  watchmaker  inventing 
with  him  in  his  Dearborn  workshop  today.  What  he  does 
or  does  not  do  with  water  power  is  a  matter  of  time  which 
none  of  those  watches  has  ticked  off  as  yet.  It  is  still  pretty 
much  in  the  future;  but  it  is  clearly  an  interest  which  has 
engaged  his  imagination  for  half  a  century. 

Marquis,  in  his  book  on  Ford,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man 
behind  a  Chinese  wall.  Barriers  are  put  up  to  keep  him 
clear  of  everything  and  everybody  that  would  unravel  his 
time — from  bishops 
who  want  runabouts 
for  their  parish  work- 
ers, to  job  hunters  and 
cranks.  I  ran  into  the 
wall  in  common  with 
all  interviewers,  and  it 
took  a  week  to  scale  it. 
In  the  interval  I  pad- 
dled down  stream,  as  it 
were,  into  Mr.  Ford's 
water  power  labor- 
atory. That  is,  I  spent 
a  day  with  an  old 
schoolmate  of  mine 
canoeing  on  the  Kala- 
mazoo  River  (half  way 
across  the  state)  which 
we  had  swum  in  as 
boys.  We  had  the 
stream  to  ourselves,  en- 
folded in  boughs 
touched  with  the  first 
frosts,  encircling  is- 
lands, sliding  over  the 
riffles  which  marked  gravel  bars,  and  flushing  wild  duck. 
The  towns  that  had  settled  at  the  fords  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  turned  their  backs  on  the 
river  with  the  coming  of  the  railroads.  A  string  of 
modern  paper  mills  use  it  as  a  well,  a  washtub,  a 
waste-vent ;  the  towns  use  it  as  a  sewer.  But  in  this  stretch 
at  least,  its  power  runs  to  waste,  its  beauty  goes  unnoticed. 
For  Michigan  has  forgotten  her  rivers. 


THE  River  Rouge  is  such  another  half- 
forgotten  stream ;  only  smaller ;  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  million  people  who 
make  up  Detroit.  Fifty  years  ago  things 
were  different.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  North- 
vine  well  up  on  the  Rouge  there  was  a 
flour  mill  and  another  at  Waterford.  Be- 
low came  the  Phoenix  and  Plymouth  and 
Beals  mills.  At  Newburgh  there  was  a  flour 
and  cider  mill ;  at  Nankin  a  flour  mill  and 
still  lower  down,  Coon's  lumber  mill.  The 
Nankin  mill  was  still  grinding  grist  eight 
years  ago,  but  except  for  that,  to  employ 
Mark  Twain's  observation  in  Roughing  It, 
you  could  not  have  found  a  mill  by  a  dam 
site.  The  raised  banks,  the  ponds  and 
willows  of  the  old  mill  sites  were  relics 
of  an  earlier  economy,  long  since  decadent, 
when  the  countryside  had  lived  on  its  own 
and  when  the  farmers  round  about  had 


The  old  Nankin  flour  mill  which  Ford  knew 
as  a  boy  he  has  turned  into  a  tiny  hydro- 
plant.  Note  the  heavy   hewn  beams  of  the 
interior  in  the  picture  below. 


brought  their  wheat  to  be  ground  by  the  flow  of  the  neii 
boring  stream ;  an  economy  that  went  to  pieces  as  the  r 
roads  spanned  the  continent,  opened  up  the  great  wh 
lands,  and  ushered  in  the  era  of  manufacturing  cities  i 
of  milling  centers  to  which  wheat  is  carried  laboriously 
railroads  to  be  as  laboriously  carried  back  as  flour.  W 
Henry  Ford  thinks  of  a  disorderly  river  is  not  a  cira 
stance  to  what  he  thinks  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  co 
try  which  eclipsed  its  rivers  and  canals,  and  then  went  ct 
Fifty  years  ago  at  Dearborn  on  the  Rouge,  i 
a  two-story  farmhouse  on  a  two  hundred  and  fo 
acre  tract.  A  farmer,  Irish  born,  of  English  stc 
his  wife  of  Dutch  descent,  and  their  five  child 
lived  on  it.  They  were  prosperous  as  Michij 
farmers  then  went.  There  was  a  Starlight  wt 
stove  for  heat,  a  parlor  organ  and  a  hanging 
chandelier  in  the  front  room,  rag  rugs,  a  cruet 
crimper  to  pleat  caps  and  the  other  utilities  of 
old-fashioned  homestead.  The  barn  was  stoi 
built,  with  a  frame  of  hewn  logs.  In  a  carpen 
shop  hard  by  were  an  old  two-cranked  boring  i 
chine  and  other  tools,  meager  enough,  of  the  s 
which  after  5,000  years  the  wit  of  man  had  c 
trived  to  ease  or  help  his  muscles  in  struggling  w 
the  soil.  The  rise  and  spread  of  harvesting  mach 
ery  came  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
West  had  need  to  make  good  its  depleted  man  pow 
Father  and  boys  worked  in  the  fields,  tended 
itock,  carried  their  wheat  to  mill.  The  earliest  re< 
lection  of  the  eldest  boy  is  that  "considering  the 
suits,  there  was  too  much  work  on  the  place."  T 
is  the  way  he  "still  thinks  about  farming."  T 
house  and  barn  stand  today  intact,  with  every  f 
nishing  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago  or  with  its  duplic 
painstakingly  gathered  by  Henry  Ford  as  a  matter  of  sei 
ment.  The  Nankin  mill  with  its  water  wheel  and  its  to 
timbers  held  in  place  by  wooden  pins,  (epitome  in  a  be 
imagination  of  a  better  day  which  would  put  the  forces 
nature  at  man's  beck  and  call)  has  been  cherished  by  h' 
renovated  and  equipped  with  a  Ford  built  turbine  at  dou 
the  cost  of  new  construction.  But  the  farm  and  its  man 


A  floor  of  the  Nankin  mill,  once   white  with  flour  siftings, 
men  now  work  on  automatic  machines  making  screws  and 


where  sevenu 
carburetor  pa 
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•or  the  boy  chucked,  setting  off  against  his  father's  wishes, 
Detroit  and  work  in  a  machine  shop;  and  since,  the 
an  to  whom  that  boy  was  father  has  never  lost  his  con- 
ming  desire  to  "lift  farm  drudgery  off  flesh  and  blood 
I  lay  it  on  steel  and  motors."  All  his  interpreters  seem 
agree  on  this  point.  But  he  soon  found  that  people  were 
interested  in  something  that  would  do  the  work  on  the 
ms  than  in  something  that  would  travel  the  roads. 
Jo  at  the  start,  with  his  gas  engine  achieved,  he  built 
;edsters  in  the  aftermath  of  bicycle  racing;  next, 
built  pleasure  cars  in  the  early  days  when  the 
tomobile  market  was  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
rich ;  next,  breaking  with  precedent,  his  com- 
itors  and  his  associates,  he  built  Ford  cars  for 
nmon  use,  changing  the  habits  of  a  generation ; 
1,  finally,  he  has  built  tractors,  to  bring  power 
the  farm  "for  to"  plow  and  to  harvest,  for  to 
irn  and  cut  wood  and  to  draw  water.  He  has 
is  at  length  worked  his  way  back  to  his  starting 
nt,  to  his  boyhood  conviction  that  there  "was 
»  much  hard  hand  labor  on  our  own  and  all  other 
•ms  of  the  time,"  to  the  revolutionary  corollary 
his  later  years  that  with  power  farming,  factory 
rkers  and  field  workers  could  become  interchange- 
e  parts  in  a  new  rural  economy. 
And  after  the  tractor,  as  before  it,  the  water 


"•OR,  fifty  years  ago.  at  Dearborn,  below  the  flour 
mills,  the  cider  mill  and  lumber  mill  of  the  old 
ler,  there  was  a  first  sketch  of  the  new.   Prophets, 
er  the  manner  of  archeologists,  might  have  found 
:  tracks  of  a  boy  in  the  mud,  as  he  built  his  dam 
ross  a  little  feeder  of  the  Rouge  near  the  Ford 
use,  backed  up  the  creek  until  there  was  enough  fall  to 
n  his  water  wheel,  attached  a  rake  handle  as  a  shaft,  set 
ing  his  coffee  grinder  and  brought  down  the  wrath  of  a 
ighbor  whose  potato  cellar  he  flooded. 
Today,  on  this  small  Michigan  river,  three  miles  up  from 
mouth,  stand  the  stacks  of  the  tremendous  River  Rouge 
»rks  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  which  has  transferred 


•  multiple  conveyor  in  one  of  the  great  Ford  establishments  ahich  does  the 
uorfc  of  a  caravan  of  men,  wheelbarrows  and  trucks 


to  the  Detroit  suburbs  a  great  chunk  of  Pittsburgh — blast 
furnaces,  by-product  ovens,  foundries  and  the  work  that 
goes  on  with  them.  Further  up  the  river  there  is  Ford's 
own  home  at  Dearborn,  with  Dam  No.  i,  and  his  pond 
stocked  with  fish.  The  horsepower  he  gets  from  it  lights 
his  residence  and  farm  buildings,  and  runs  his  automatic 
telephone  system.  The  9,000  acres  of  his  holdings  encom- 
pass his  father's  old  farm.  He  acquired  hundreds  of  these 
acres  for  the  purpose  of  trying  out  his  tractor.  Each  year  since 

(spending  less  than  a 
month's  time)  he  has 
plowed  and  harvested 
his  fields  with  tractors 
and  with  factory-field 
hands  drawn  from  the 
tractor  plant  itself.  He 
grinds  his  own  flour 
which  he  sells  at  cost 
to  his  employes,  and 
turns  over  the  wheat 
straw  to  be  made  into 
artificial  wood  for  his 
steering  wheels. 

Above  Dearborn,  the 
stream   grows    smaller, 
the  current  swifter  and 
here  and  there  on  the 
old  mill  sites,  some  of 
them  unused  for  a  gen- 
eration, Henry  Ford  is 
putting  up  new  dams, 
modern     turbines    and 
small  factory  buildings. 
To   these   plants   with 
their  invitation  to  rural  labor,   he  is  transferring  tiny  de- 
partments from  his  main  Highland  Park  factory  (Detroit). 
On  the  two  floors  of  the  old  Nankin  mills,  once  white 
with  flour  siftings  and  now  as  immaculate  as  an  engine  room, 
seventeen  men  work  at  automatic  machines  making  screws 
and  carbureter  parts.    A  small  modern  plant,  with  the  look 
of  a  power  station,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Wilcox  mill 
at  Plymouth ;   and  within,  with  twenty-five 
horsepower   from    the   turbine,   twenty-five 
highly  skilled  mechanics  work  at  taps  and 
dies.    One  hundred  and  fifty  girls  are  em- 
ployed at  Phoenix,  making  generator  cut- 
outs in  a  village  factory-  above  the  spillway 
that  seems  as  many-windowed  as  a  green- 
house.    At  Northville  three  hundred  and 
fifty   men   are  employed   temporarily   in   a 
renovated  red  brick  planing  mill,  making 
valves  for  the  Model  T  motor  that  goes 
into  all  Ford  cars.     At  Waterford  a  new 
dam    has    been    thrown    across    the    valley 
which  will  give  280  horsepower :    and  the 
water  rights  and   land   of   the  old    Beals. 
Newburgh    and    (Toon's   mill   sites   are    in 
Ford's  hands. 

A  scientist  will  work  for  years  on  what 
goes  on  in  a  test  tube.  Ford's  test  tube 
is  a  small  water  shed.  This  is  his  labor- 
atory. He  is  putting  millions  in  it,  against 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  shrewdest 


A  refinement  of  the  conveyor  system  in  the 

tillage  power-plant-factory  at  Phoenix.,  Mich. 

Yes,  the  girls  get  $6  a  day. 
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executives.  He  is  experimenting  on  a  scale  which  in  some 
ways  eclipses  that  of  research  institutions  or  governments. 
In  another  connection  Marquis  compares  Ford  to  an  acrobat 
with  a  net  between  him  and  the  hard  earth:  "I  suppose  the 
fact  that  one  has  under  him  several  hundred  millions  to  fall 
back  on  renders  him  more  or  less  indifferent  to  a  tumble." 
The  experiment  is  in  its  beginnings  as  yet.  It  may  fizzle 
out,  a  rich  man's  plaything.  But  it  may  be  that  Ford  is 
working  at  the  sort  of  spark  that  may  yet  explode  cities  and 
get  people  back  into  the  country,  an  invention  as  far-reach- 
ing in  its  influence  as  Ford  car  and  tractor.  He  fooled 
with  such  things  in  his  boyhood  also  and  stuck  to  them  as 
a  man  when  they  were  called  "crazy  ideas."  And  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  Ford,  he  clings  to  a  notion  until 
he  has  squeezed  its  juice. 

WHAT  then  is  he  driving  at  on  his  little  river  and 
why?  I  came  off  with  some  clues  but  also  with  the 
feeling  that  "neither  he  nor  I  nor  nobody  knew."  Had  he 
been  a  whittler  in  a  village  store,  he  could  not  have  looked 
to  have  more  time  on  his  hands  the  morning  of  my  inter- 
view, nor  have  given  more  taciturn  replies  to  a  stranger's 
queries  as  to  trout  streams  in  those  parts.  But  in  the  next 
three  days  what  he  said  became  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of 
impressions  from  his  workshops — from  the  stupendous  High- 
land Park  factory  across  the  city,  the  great  Rouge  works 
down  stream,  the  converted  flour  mill  sites  up-river — of 
things  said  in  books  by  his  interpreters,  but  more  especially 
in  parables  of  experience  by  men  on  the  job — by  a  one- 
armed  guide  at  Highland  Park,  and  a  young  go-getter  at 
the  Rouge,  by  the  production  man  who  in  sixty  days'  time 
got  tractors  off  to  England  during  the  war;  by  an  office 
man  who  showed  me  over  the  Ford  houses  at  Dearborn,  and 
by  a  young  engineer  on  Mr.  Ford's  experimental  staff  who 
took  me  out  to  Nankin-Mills  and  Plymouth  and  had  caught 
their  gleam;  by  superintendents  and  foremen  and  men  on 
the  floor  at  Northville ;  by  his  fellow  editor  and  by  the 
rule-of-thumb  country  contractor  who  is  building  his  dams 
after  a  fashion  all  their  own.  They  were  his  manner  of 
speech — his  sign  language,  giving  illustration  and  context 
to  the  thoughts  he  had  thrown  out  in  his  fragmentary  inter- 
view like  a  boy  emptying  his  bag  of  marbles;  half  boast- 
fully, half  deprecatingly,  but  bashfully,  keeping  his  secret 
as  to  which  were  the  shooters  among  the  peewees  and  clouds 
and  agates.  And  so  I  shall  fill  in  the  chinks  of  that  inter- 
view from  these  sources,  although  mosaics  of  this  sort  have 
the  danger  of  imposing  the  writer's  pattern ;  as  Dean  Marquis 
points  out,  throwing  light  on  the  inconsistencies  of  Ford's 
biographers  and  on  the  dissolving  views  from  his  own  more 
sensitive  impressions  of  five  years  at  Ford's  (when  he  left 
the  ministry  to  take  charge  of  the  Welfare  Department  at 
Highland  Park).  "If  only  Henry  Ford  were  properly  as- 
sembled !"  he  exclaims,  and  finds  an  "inexplicable  and  ironical 
contradiction"  in  a  "genius  in  the  use  of  methods  for  the 
assembly  of  the  parts  of  a  machine,"  whose  "mind  has  never 
been  organized."  This  may  well  be  the  key  to  the  con- 
tradiction between  Ford's  broad  public  policies  and  his  racial 
asperity,  his  spontaneous  generosity  and  the  stories  of  con- 
vulsions within  the  Ford  organization. 

But  it  may  be  the  key  also  to  Ford's  inveterate  non-con- 
formity; he  takes  hold  of  things  from  the  inside  but  comes 
at  them  always  with  the  fresh  eyes  of  an  outsider.  As  a 
vouth  on  his  father's  farm  he  was  a  mechanic  at  heart, 


itching  to  be  about  his  bent;  thereafter  he  became  a  "so 
buster"  in  the  machine  shops  and  engine  rooms  of  the  ci; 
He  is  a  farmer,  still,  in  the  manufacturing  business,  with! 
farmer's  notions  of  one-man  control,  his  contempt  for  offi<f 
charted  organizations  and  titles.  On  the  one  hand, 
violated  all  the  inveterate  customs  of  the  shop  crafts ;  on  t 
other  hand,  he  set  the  employers  of  Detroit  by  the  ears 
cutting  his  payroll  loose  from  the  old  hitching-posts.  T 
builder  of  the  biggest  factory  and  the  biggest  fortune  of  1 
time,  he  at  sixty  sets  about  shredding  factories  into  scatter 
plants  and  challenges  the  centralization  of  wealth  in  t 
cities  and  the  bankers'  notions  of  capital. 

And  at  sixty  he  turns  back  to  village  and  countryside  wi 
his  outlandish   manufacturer's  ideas  of  organizing  for  pi 
duction,  eliminating  waste,  distributing  power,  a  very  best 
of  insurgency  against  the  scheme  of  farm  life  and  labor 
knew  as  a  boy. 

A^Y  small  part  entering  into  a  finished  manufactur 
product,"  said  Ford  to  me,  "means  a  great  deal 
work.     To  make  it  in  quantity  calls  for  a  lot  of  men. 
is  better  to  carry  the  part  from  the  point  where  it  can 
made  easiest  and  cheapest  to  the  big  plant  where  it  is  need* 
than  it  is  to  transport  the  men." 

Thus  Ford,  first  of  all  as  an  urban  manufacturer,  « 
plained  why  he  favors  the  development  of  the  small  count 
factory  as  an  economy  and  an  easement  to  the  transit  a 
housing  problems  of  the  biggest  congregate  plant  extant. 

The  principle  is  one  upon  which  Ford  acted  when  ] 
management  upset  traditional  machine  shop  practice.  At  t 
start  of  the  Ford  company  a  car  was  put  together  at  a  sf 
on  the  floor,  and  workmen  brought  to  it  the  parts  as  thl 
were  needed  in  the  same  way  that  you  build  a  house  on 
lot.  The  change  came  when  they  "began  taking  the  woi 
to  the  men  instead  of  the  men  to  the  work."  Until  tod; 
with  tools  and  men  in  the  sequence  of  the  operation,  wi1 
every  part  moving  on  work  slides,  overhead  chains  or  mci 
ing  platforms,  all  assembling  is  done  in  mechanically  drivj 
lines  so  that  a  man  "shall  never  have  to  take  more  than  ol 
step,  if  possibly  it  can  be  avoided,  and  that  no  man  nc 
even  stoop  over." 

In  the  Highland  Park  Plant  are  many-storied  crane  wa; 
as  tall  as  the  nave  of  a  cathedral,  with  little  landing  stag] 
at  each  floor,  like  the  boxes  in  a  theater,  staggered  so  th 
materials  can  be  lifted  from  the  freight  cars  on  the  trac 
beneath  to  the  floors  where  they  are  needed.  These  landii 
stages,  the  cranes  that  lift  the  materials  to  them,  the  chul1 
that  carry  the  finished  products  down  to  the  assembly  flo< 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  500  departments  on  the  diff< 
ent  floors  of  the  Highland  Park  plant  (each  making  or  i 
sembling  a  single  part)  as  the  sliding  assembly  lines  bear 
the  men  who  work  elbow  to  elbow. 

But  the  principle  is  already  beginning  to  unravel  the  ske 
it  spun.  To  quote  Ford  (Crowther)  : 

When  we  began  to  make  our  own  parts  we  practically  to 
it  for  granted  that  .  .  .  there  was  some  special  virtue  in  hil 
ing  a  single  roof  over  the  manufacture  of  the  entire  car.     \j 
have  now  developed  away  from  this.     I  hope  that  in  the  cou> 
of  time   the   Highland  Park  plant  will  be   doing  only  one 
two  things.    The  casting  has  already  been  taken  away  from 
and  has  gone  to  the  River  Rouge  plant.     So  now  we  are 
the  way  back  to  where  we  started — except  that  instead  of  bi, 
ing  our  parts  on  the  outside,  we  are  beginning  to  make  th(i 
in  our  own  factories  on  the  outside.   .   .   .     This   .   .  .  meai 
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.  that  highly  standardized,  highly  subdivided 

lustry  need  no  longer  become  concentrated 

large  plants.  ...     A  thousand  or  five  hun- 

red   men    ought   to   be   enough   in    a  single 

etory :    then  there  would  be  no  problem  of 

insporting    them    to    work    or    away    from 

ork.   and   there  would  be   no  slums  or  any 

the    other    unnatural   ways    of    living    in- 

ent    to   the   overcrowding    that    must    take 

ace    if    the    workmen    are    to    live    within 

asonable   distances    of    a    very    large    plant. 

Here  we  have  the  setting  of  Ford's  home- 
observation  that  it's  ''easier  to  carry  the 
uts  a  man  can  make  in  a  day  than  it  is 
carry    him.''       He    balances    trucking 
.OOO.OOO  tiny  valves  in  three  years  from 
orthville   to  Detroit   against   handling   a 
>man    department    daily    at    Highland 
irk  where  they  have  to  adjust  the  closing 
ne  of  the  shifts  so  that  the  men  will  not 
ramp  exits,  sidewalks,  streets  and  transit 
Here   we  have   a   prophecy   of   the 
amity  swarming  to  be  looked  for  from 
at  mother  hive  in  Detroit  should  its  500 
>artments  ever  be  scaled  down  to  two. 
Btern  Michigan  would  become  an  apiary 
small  industrial  towns.    And  here,  with 
navelike  crane  way  at  Highland  Park 
analogy,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  struct- 
of  Ford's  watershed  development. 

Take  our  case  along  die  little  Rouge  [he 
d  to  me].  Fro  the  tnouth  you  can  ^.o 
•an  through  to  the  farthest  point  of  China 
or  will  be  able  to  when  they  get  the  neces- 
Ij  dredging  done.  There  are  hundreds  of 
h  little  streams  running  along  through  the 
id  ready  to  give  power.  This  one  is  going 

give  1,000  horsepower  and  most  of  ihe 
ople  here  in  Detroit  have  never  heard 

it.  You  can  place  your  power  plants 
d  small  factories  on  the  headwaters  and 


The  nave-like    crane-nay  at  his    Highland   Park  manufacturing  plant   which 


tuiau    jaiLuiicb    oil    uic    ucauwaLci>    anu        r-      J        J  i     r  /-^  »  i       i  •   i         •  i     •  111 

-.  shipping  point  at  the  outlet.     Our  idea     Ford  "?***«  P?«"   a.    German   precedent-  and  which  with  its  staggered  bal- 
to   distribute   plants  around   rather   than     comes  for  receiving   materials  from    the  freight  track   below  for  the   depart- 
ments on  the  various  floors,  suggests  to  the  mind  s  eye  his  scheme  for  distribut- 
ing such  departments  in  small  industrial  tillages   along  a  watershed. 


tribute  the  power.  Streams  are  better 
nsmission  lines  than  wires.  There  is  a 
id  deal  more  loss  in  wires.  Water  goes 
r  a  dam  and  is  power  still.  We  shall  have  nine  dams  on 
little  stream  and  still  not  get  all  there  is  in  it.  Damming 
a  stream  does  more  than  catch  what  is  coming.  The  evapor- 
tion  from  the  ponds  makes  the  rainfall  more  even,  and  your 
*rer  will  grow  with  use. 

'eople  can  live  alone  the  shores  in  villages  with  their  farms 
een  miles  away.  That  is  where  the  Ford  car  comes  in 
I  makes  for  a  new  companionability  in  a  country  district. 
st  night  I  spent  some  time  in  Nankin  Mills.  It's  a  little 
ce.  only  ten  or  eleven  houses  altogether.  Some  of  the  people 
t  work  at  the  plant  painted  their  houses  a  year  ago.  Now 
r  are  all  coming  to  paint  and  tidy  up.  One  fallow  who  knew 
r,  helped  the  others  at  the  painting.  There's  splendid  drink- 
water  to  be  had  from  a  big  town  near  by.  They  are  going 
pipe  it  to  the  village — and  not  going  to  have  to  bond  to  do  it. 
iTiere  are  only  three  or  four  dams  the  whole  length  of  the 
ssi?5;ppi.  There  ought  to  be  a  hundred.  Fifty  years  from 
r  there  will  be  a  great  many  more  small  cities,  rather  than 
cw  bigger  ones.  Instead  of  centralizing  in  one  city  there'll 
ten  cities.  I  talked  to  a  man  the  other  day  ho  saw  Detroit 
rn  it  had  only  14.000  people  in  it.  The  people  of  that  day 
uldn't  have  believed  we'd  ever  have  a  million  people  here. 
t's  the  same  way  about  spreading  out  into  small  communities, 
an't  make  any  one  else  around  the  place  see  that  the  small 
rer  plant  and  the  village  factory  will  pay.  In  the  same 


way,  they  could  not  see  that  it  would  pay  to  take  the  old 
engines  apart  when  we  bought  the  Detroit.  Toledo  and  Ironton 
and  rebuild  them.  But  it  has.  Make  them  tidy  and  clean; 
keep  things  in  general  order  and  then  look  for  results.  It's 
the  same  way  with  the  little  village  and  the  little  plant.  Put 
up  a  nice  dam  and  a  factory.  Keep  after  the  people,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know,  everything  and  everybody  will  be  better. 

At  Northville  we  opened  an  old  planing  mill  in  1920,  and 
transferred  the  department  out  there  that  makes  valves  for 
the  tractor  and  the  car.  Lp  to  September  they  had  turned 
out  44,000.000  pieces.  We  have  380  men  employed  there,  two- 
thirds  from  the  town  itself:  and  the  other  third  from  the 
country  round  about.  No  one  in  the  town  is  without  a  job. 
Traveling  men  tell  us  they  wouldn't  know  the  town  for  what 
it  used  to  be.  The  grocers  have  fresh  goods  on  their  shelves 
and  it's  generally  looking  up.  There  is  no  labor  turnover; 
and  almost  no  overhead. 

That  mfll.  making  small  articles  with  automatic  machinery, 
is  always  ahead  so  that  when  harvest  and  planting  seasons  come 
the  men  can  be  allowed  off.  And  there  has  been  a  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  costs  since  the  department  moved  there.  The  thing 
with  a  village  plant  or  a  tractor  or  anything  else  is  to  prove 
that  it  will  do  better  work.  That's  the  secret  of  Ford  cars. 
People  always  see  them  running.  The  reason  is  that  we  make 
them  exact. 
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SO  far  as  his  own  business  goes,  Ford  is  carrying  out  on 
a  national  and  international  scale  some  of  the  same 
principles  he  would  apply  in  miniature  to  little  watersheds 
like  the  Rouge.  His  concern  for  saving  costs  by  saving 
time,  space  and  waste  effort,  which  begins  with  the  needless 
shifting  of  a  man's  feet  at  an  automatic  machine,  expands 
on  the  distribution  side  into  setting  up  assembly  branches 
in  ten  foreign  countries,  service  branches  in  eight,  assembly 
or  service  branches  in  thirty-four  American  cities.  [No 
longer  are  a  thousand  freight  cars  packed  with  Fords  in  a 
single  day  in  Detroit,  five  or  six  to  a  car;  the  parts  are 
shipped  at  tremendous  saving.]  It  expands  on  the  produc- 
tion side  to  setting  up  specialized  plants  placed  so  as  to 


West  Virginia  with  8,000,000  tons  of  low  volatile  smok 
less  coal   (the  two  combined,  it  is  estimated,  will  take  ca 
of    his   needs    until    he    is    eighty),    the    Imperial    mine 
Michigamme   with    2,000,000   tons  of   iron   ore,   and   33< 
ooo    acres    of    timber    lands    in    the    Upper    Peninsula 
Michigan. 

At    Iron    Mountain    he    is    setting    going    an    all    t 
year  around  manufacturing  operation  in  the  lumber  count! 
A  great  dam  giving  5,000  hydro-electric  horsepower  will 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  big  steam  plant.     He  plans 
wood-working  establishment  with  an  output  at  the  etart 
frames   for   150,000  sedan   bodies  and  600,000  touring  c 
bodies:    together  with  a  distillation  plant  that  will  turn 


Shipping  terminal,  power  house,  by-product  plant,  blast  furnace  and  foundry,  all  interlocked  in  Ford's  big  new  basic  pk 
down  stream  on  the  Rouge.  They  integrate  power  and  raw  materials  and  serve  today  his  great  congregate  factories  wht 
motor  cars  and  tractors  are  manufactured  and  assembled — the  last  word  in  centralizing  production  in  the  automotive  indust 
Tomorrow,  if  Ford  carries  out  his  stated  intention,  they  will  serve  a  constellation  of  rural  factories  among  which  he  propo 
to  scatter  his  manufacture  of  "parts" — decentralisation  of  production  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown. 


secure  advantages  in  handling  raw  materials,  water  power 
or  water  transit  facilities. 

The  first  and  largest  is  the  Rouge  plant  itself,  at  a  point 
on  the  Lakes  which  will  match  Gary  and  Cleveland  as  a 
meeting  place  for  fuel  and  ore.  He  has  taken  over  the  down- 
at-the-heel  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railroad  and  em- 
ploys it  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  feeder  for  fuel  from 
his  Appalachian  coal  lands  and  a  spigot  for  his  production, 
for  in  its  500  miles  it  cuts  across  half  a  dozen  of  the  great 
east  and  west  trunk  lines  of  the  country.  This  we  are  told 
has  saved  him  six  days  on  freight  shipments,  millions  annually 
in  freight  charges,  and  released  $24,000,000  of  capital  tied 
up  in  goods  in  transit.  At  the  Rouge  plant  are  his  foundries, 
blast  furnaces  and  by-product  ovens  through  which  he  has 
cut  down  the  cost  of  castings  for  car  and  tractor ;  here  also 
is  his  tractor  plant.  To  serve  them  he  has  bought  the  Ban- 
ner Fork  mines  in  Kentucky,  with  IO,OOO,OOO  tons  of  high 
volatile  by-product  coking  coal,  the  Nuttalberg  mine  in 


account  all  the  scrub  lumber  and  limbs  of  trees  and  ms 
the  slash  that  ordinarily  cumbers  the  ground  after  the  luml 
jacks  have  done  their  work,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

At  Green  Island  (Troy,  New  York)  with  its  water  pow 
and  easy  shipping  on  the  Hudson,  he  is  making  axles,  ra 
ators,  gears,  drive  shafts  and  universal  joints;  at  Hamiltc 
Ohio,  with  1,700  employes  and  a  3,000  horsepower  hyd 
electric  plant  he  is  making  transmissions  and  wheels,  getti 
the  hickory  for  the  spokes  by  easy  shipment  from  Tennessi 
at  Glassmere  (Penn.)  his  own  glass.  At  Flat  Rock,  fifte 
miles  from  Detroit,  he  is  already  using  water  power 
make  his  lamps.  Here  he  has  built  a  dam,  a  railroad  brie 
for  the  D.  T.  &  I.  and  a  public  road  all  in  one  constn 
tion.  The  dam  gives  hydro-electric  power  and  sufficit 
water  to  float  most  of  the  raw  materials  to  the  plant, 
in  the  midst  of  a  farming  country,  the  site  will  also  affo 
plots  of  ground  or  farms  for  the  men — "a  combination ' 
agriculture  and  industrialism"  with  (Continued  on  page  65 


EDITORIALS 


'HE   relation   electric  utilities   throughout   the  country 
bear  to  the  communities   they   serve   is  brought   home 
ask  the  question :  What  would  happen  if  the  millions 
trons  should  go  on  strike  and  electrical  energy  cease 
First,  the  lights  would  go  out  but  that  is  not  all. 


the  handling  of  the  water  that  falls  from  the  clouds,  Js  gather- 
ed in  reservoirs,  and  sent  through  pipes  to  our  factories  and 
homes.  And  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  society  that  all  of  us 
should  have  free  access  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  No  force 
of  nature  which  man  has  mastered  can  do  so  much  as  elec- 
tricity to  lift  the  burden  of  drudgery  from  the  shoulders  of 
mankind.  "The  sole  salvation  for  the  human  race,"  writes 
Edwin  E.  Slosson  in  his  Creative  Chemistry,  "lies  in  the 
removal  of  the  primal  curse,  the  sentence  of  hard  labor 
for  life  that  was  imposed  on  man  as  he  left  Paradise."  One 
clear  road  to  that  "sole  salvation"  lies  through  the  widest 
possible  distribution  and  use  of  electricity. 


ctric  traction  would  stop.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  factory 
•kers  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  The  elevators  in 
office  buildings  would  cease  running.  The  newspapers 
lid  cease  circulation.  After  a  few  hours  the  telephone 
the  telegraph  would  die  from  want  of  current.  Where 
Id  the  people  go  ?  Certainly  not  to  the  theatres.  They 
id  be  dark  and  lifeless.  They  could  go  only  to  their 
its  and  there  experience  the  reminiscences  of  one  hundred 
s  ago  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle. 
9  doing,  their  imaginations  might  conjure  up  both  the 
and  the  promise  which  the  development  of  electrical 
er  holds  out  in  the  next  half  century ;  towards  which 

present  equipment  bears  somewhat  the  relation  of  a  cruse        pHAT  we  can,  if  we  will,  have  electricity  in  abundance, 

the    contributors    to    this    number    of    Survey    Graphic 


iil  to  the  incandescent  lamp.  Even  so  we  have  no 
ranee  that  it  will  flood  with  light  that  twilight  zone 
reaches  from  Teapot  E>ome  to  the  local  hangout  of 
ward  heeler  and  his  job-hunting  satellites.  The  filament 
igilance  in  this  matter  of  lighting  will  be  as  necessary 
arrow  as  was  the  wick  of  yesterday.  And  in  the  matter 
wwer.  while  the  new  high  tension  transmission  affords 
ntunity  for  unleashing  our  cities,  we  should  fool  our- 
-iimed  that  decentralization  would  be  a 
winding  process.  Even  the  Niagara  Falls  district  with 
remendous  power  resources  hasn't  panned  out  as  its  early 

estate    promoter*    anticipated ;    swift    advances    in    the 

lanisms  of  transmission  gave  it  little  advantage  in  power 

over   Buffalo   while  the   labor   market,   transportation 

toes  and  other  established  advantages  were  all  in  favor 

ic  big  city.     Electric  power  may  pile  cities  higher  than 

unless  we  make  use  of   the  opportunity   it  holds  out. 


chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  great  Amer- 
corporation  recently  remarked  to  some  friends  that 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  our  democracy  arose 
uf  the  widening  gap  between  the  technical  expert  and 
iverage  voting  citizen.  This  observation  is  especially 
nent  in  the  field  of  electricity.  It  is  illustrated  by  our 
lar  habit  of  referring  to  such  pioneers  as  Edison  as 
rical  wizards."  Electricity  is  such  a  subtle  commodity, 
ice  so  beneficient  and  so  terrifyingly  destructive,  that 
•egard  it  and  its  high  priests  with  a  kind  of  awe. 
>  a  matter  of  public  education,  we  can  come  to  regard 
landling  of  electricity  as  scarcely  more  mysterious  than 
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to 

make  clear.  Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  are  without 
it,  and  other  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  can  afford 
to  use  it  for  lighting  only.  Why  should  any  American  home 
be  without  it?  Why  should  its  price  be  so  high  that  other 
homes  cannot  afford  to  use  it  for  cooking,  washing,  sweeping 
and  other  domestic  chores?  Why  should  domestic  users 
and  farmers  and  craftsmen,  who  do  creative  work  in  their 
own  shops,  not  have  access  to  it  on  equal  terms  with  the 
railroads  and  large  industrial  consumers?  The  progress  of 
civilization  demands  that  they  should. 

The  average  voting  citizen  does  not  need  to  possess  re- 
condite knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  matter  to  ask  and 
get  answers  to  these  questions.  Unlike  coal,  the  electrical 
industry  in  so  far  as  it  generates  and  distributes  electrical 
current,  is  a  legally  established  public  utility  under  the 
supervision  in  most  states  of  Public  Service  Commissions. 
If  any  family  is  unable  to  get  electricity,  it  is  the  duty  of 
these  commissions  to  tell  them  why.  If  electricity  is  avail- 
able, but  the  price  is  prohibitive,  an  explanation  is  due  from 
the  commissions.  Why  should  the  domestic  rate  per  k.w. 
hour  range  from  nine  to  fifteen  cents  in  most  American 
cities  and  towns  when  most  towns  and  cities  in  Ontario 
get  it  for  three  cents  and  less? 

About  such  questions  there  is  no  more  mystery  than  there 
is  about  the  supply  and  price  of  bread  or  beef.  They  are 
within  the  competence  of  all  reasonably  sane  men  and  women. 
They  are  the  practical  bridge  across  the  gap  that  separates 
the  technical  expert  from  the  average  voting  citizen.  Noth 
ing  that  the  layman  can  do  will  contribute  more  effectively 
to  the  rapid  and  socially  advantageous  development  of  the 
electrical  industry  as  a  public  service  than  the  persistent 
asking  of  these  simple  questions  until  they  are  satisfactorily 
answered. 


Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


Power  and  the  Group 


HUMAN  living  began  in  small  and  isolated  groups 
of  primitive  people.  These  primitive  groups  faced 
heavy  odds  in  their  gambles  with  fate — their  strug- 
gles for  existence.  They  were  the  legitimate  prey 
of  every  marauding  band  of  ferocious  animals.  They  were 
under  bondage  to  the  vagaries  of  climate  in  the  mattei  of 
their  food  supplies.  They  were  in  competition  with  many 
kinds  of  foes  for  the  resources  of  their  local  territory. 
Under  such  conditions,  each  such  group  either  perished, 
leaving  no  record  (except,  perhaps,  a  stray  bone  in  some 
ancient  clay  bank  or  cave)  ;  or  it  developed  peculiar  character- 
istics which  fitted  its  members  adequately,  but  narrowly  and 
irrevocably,  to  the  conditions  of  its  existence.  For  the 
group,  its  own  survival  was  the  only  important  matter  in  the 
world:  every  act,  emotion  or  thought  within  the  group: 
every  habit  or  custom  of  the  group  was  directed  to  this  one 
end,  its  own  survival.  No  individual  variation  could  be 
permitted ;  no  super-group  "internationalism"  could  be  even 
faintly  conceived.  Around  some  bit  of  natural  resource, 
a  grove  of  cocoanut  trees,  a  hunting  range,  a  fishing  station, 
a  fertile  field,  the  group  organized  its  life,  rooting  itself  in 
the  soil,  as  it  were,  identifying  itself  with  its  possessions,  and 
probably  singing  in  primitive  fear  and  frenzy  the  grand 
father  of  all  national  anthems.  The  group  and  its  resources 
were  one  whole — not  to  be  disentangled.  "This  is  mine 
own,  my  native  land!" 

FICHTE,  the  philosopher,  has  shown  conclusively  enough 
that  property  has  a  psychological  value  before  and 
beyond  its  economic  significance.  In  accumulating  property, 
in  overcoming  refractory  things,  men  make  real  to  themselves 
their  own  wills  and  build  up  the  sense  of  their  own  impor- 
tance in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  possession  of  property 
indicates  the  degree  of  control  exercised  by  an  individual"  or 
a  group,  and  hence,  the  degree  of  importance  of  that  in- 
dividual or  group  in  the  community.  An  increase  of  property 
brings  an  increment  of  importance ;  a  decrease  of  property  a 
corresponding  lessening  of  importance.  A  man  without 
property  is  a  man  without  importance ;  a  man  of  property 
is  a  man  of  importance.  These  primitive  feelings  are  so  real 
to  most  of  us  that  we  have  great  difficulty  in  reconciling 
ourselves  to  any  exception  to  these  rules. 

A  man  develops  his  will,  a  group  develops  its  energies  in 
accumulating  resources  and  territory,  just  as  a  baby  cuts 
its  teeth  on  a  bit  of  coral.  The  baby  does  not  get  its  teeth 
from  the  coral ;  the  man  does  not  get  his  will  from  things ; 
a  group  does  not  get  its  energies  from  its  territory.  But 
the  external  objects  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
internal  powers.  Each  seeks  the  external  thing,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  its  use  in  making  real  the  internal 
power.  Hence,  when  a  group  fights  for  increased  territory, 
it  may  not  be  fighting  for  an  economic  enrichment  at  all ; 
but  for  an  expansion  of  its  own  moral  being,  an  enlargement 
of  its  sense  of  importance.  The  economic  increment  may 
be  purely  a  by-product  of  this  inner  urge. 


FROM  this  point  of  view  we  can  understand  that 
real  resources  of  the  world  are  the  energies  of  rr 
All  the  resources  of  nature  are  but  shadowy  unrealities,  u 
men  need  them,  uncover  them,  release  them,  mold  them 
human  uses,  impress  them  with  human  shapes,  making  rf 
instruments  of  man's  life.  The  first  hammer  was  a  m 
fist ;  the  second,  an  enlarged  fist,  a  stone ;  the  last,  is  \ 
can's  fist — the  steam  trip.  The  world  is  man  projected. 

THE  history  of  groups  flows  from  these  released  energ 
A  group  can  live  in  the  coconut  grove  until  its  t 
for  nuts  is  satiated.  Then  unsuspected  hungers  are  f 
New  lands  call  to  adventure  and  conquest.  The  suj 
group  emerges  because  man  has  hungers  and  energies 
great  for  the  coconut  grove.  His  hungers  may  dest 
him  or  lure  him  to  disillusionment.  But  he  will  find 
peace  until  he  finds  his  satisfactions. 

But  always  shadows   follow   where  he   goes,   whethei 
groups  or  alone — shadows  of  fear :  fear  of  life,  fear  of 
world,    fear  of   the   gods,    fear  of   the   things  in   which 
finds  most  satisfaction.      He  has  hungers  that  he  dare 
deny,  yet  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  he  may  have  to  w 
in  fear  the  rest  of  his  day.     Ajax  will  defy  the  lightn 
but  Zeus  will  fall  upon  him  with  a  thunderbolt.    Promed 
will  invade  the  heavens  to  find  the  gift  of  fire  for  man, 
the  gods  will  shortly  chain  him  to  the  rocks  and  set  a  vull 
to   gnaw   forever   on   his   liver.      Man   will  be   bravely 
image  of  himself  in  great  moments:   the   next   moment 
may  become  the   image  of   fear. 

Then  in  some  moment  of  defeat,  the  parts  interchari 
the  substance  dissipates  into  shadows  and  shadows  take 
the  forms  of  reality.  The  materials  out  of  which  I 
made  his  first  world,  on  which  he  cut  his  teeth  and  reali 
his  will,  turn  into  a  pre-existent  universe  of  whirling  wo 
and  illimitable  spaces,  from  which  the  gods  are  exiled,  \vi> 
which  man  is  a  speck  of  cosmic  dust  whose  unimports 
no  contempt  can  measure.  Materials  become  master.  A 
of  iron  takes  on  a  form  which  even  the  gods  may  not  di 
as  it  was  written:  "And  Jehovah  was  with  Judah ;  and 
drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  country ;  but  he  ct 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  because  they 
chariots  of  iron!" 

Man  forges  his  tools ;  in  the  flames  of  the  forge  he 
fantastic  figures,  ogres,  giants.  Beat  his  iron  as  he  w 
he  cannot  beat  those  figures  out  of  it.  His  machines 
but  earth-materials  cunningly  wrought,  through  which  ea 
energies  disport  themselves  in  ways  that  profit  him.  I 
the  finished  machine  is  a  fascinating,  powerful.  fears< 
giant,  before  whom  he  stands  perplexed:  Shall  he  j 
for  the  giant,  or  shall  the  giant  obey  its  maker? 

AND  with  that  grave  doubt  deeply  troubling  him,  fj 
the   individual,   and  man,   the  member  of  the  grti 
stands  today  before  the  last  and  greatest  giant  of  them  i| 
Giant   Power ! 
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Our  Social  Institutions 

A  Course  for  High  Schools 


Questions  on 
Current  Issues 


XII.  Democracy  in  America 

fhen  one  man — a  king,  for  example — is  responsible  for 
fcment  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  he  is  the  only 
jn  who  needs  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  nation, 
when  everyone  bears  some  share  of  this  responsibility, 
everyone  ought  to  be  informed,  intelligent. 
I  New  England,  in  the  early  days,  the  "Town  Meeting" 
•ed  the  chance  to  everyone:  the  people  were  first  informed 
it  the  conditions  of  affairs ;  they  discussed  these  conditions, 
and  con ;  they  voted  to  continue,  change  or  discontinue 
as   they   saw   fit. 

ica  can  scarcely  have  a  general  "town  meeting": 
indred  million  people  could  not  get  into  the  hall, 
then  shall  America  be  informed,  intelligent?  And 
shall  America  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  nation? 
ently,  many  things  are  happening — by  secret  maneuver. 
:  of  these  happenings  are  of  sinister  import.  But  there 
nany  other  things  happening,  in  the  open,  about  which 
are  only  casually  informed.  This  issue  of  Survey 
>hic  is  an  attempt  to  lay  one  of  these  great  happenings 
e  the  people.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "giant  power" 
mr  democratic  institutions  and  ideals? 

Centralization  of  Power 

The  tendency  of  governments,  through  all  the  ages,  has 
toward  complete  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a 

group.  \Vho  was  the  leader  of  this  type  of  program  in 
eriod  of  the  founding  of  our  government?  What  was  tits 
am?  What  were  his  arguments?  Who  was  his  chief  op- 
t?  What  was  the  opposition  program?  What  were  the 
lents  of  the  supporters  of  this  program  ?  Which  program 
iled?  Does  that  old  struggle  still  continue?  Who  are  the 
rters  of  the  doctrine  of  centralization,  today?  Who  are 
ipporters,  if  any,  of  the  opposed  doctrine?  Which  way  is 

ca   moving,   today:  toward    greater   centralization   of  power, 

rard    greater    freedom    for    the    individual? 

1  Centralizing  Forces  in  American  Life 
I  America  is  a  widely  varied  land,  with  coastal  areas,  moun- 
tions.  and  a  great  central  valley.  How  have  these  scat- 
I  parts  of  the  country  been  kept  united  within  a  common 
life?  What  part  have  the  railroads  played  in  this?  The 
kph  ?  Newspapers  and  magazines?  Books?  Travel?  Has 
been  too  much  centralized  at  any  time?  What  industries 
»e  which  can  be  called  ''national''?  What  effects  do  these 
il  industries  produce  upon  our  national  life?  Has  any  of 
ational  industries  ever  tried  to  control  the  policy  of  the 
Has  any  of  them  ever  tried  to  capture  the  government? 
iv  of  them  ever  succeeded  in  this  effort? 

scentralizing  Forces  in  American  Life 
low  do  the  people  of  the   Atlantic  Coast  areas  differ  from 
pie   of   the   Pacific    Coast?      Are   there    any    differences    in 
dustries?     In  their  institutions?     How  do  these  differ  from 
the  mountain   areas?     From  those   of  the  central   valley? 
•ries    have    we    which    are    truly    local    in    character? 
lare  the   relations   of   these    local    industries   to   national    in- 
? 

effects  will   the  development  of  giant  power  systems  have 
development  of  democracy  in  America:  shall  we  brcome 
ralized   and  less  democratic?     Or  shall  we  become  more 
eH-   decentralized    and   more   democratic? 


in    American    History    and    this    issue    Survey    Graphic. 


Can   It  Be  Done? 

Once  upon  a  time,  men  were  modest,  even  reverential,  in 
the  presence  of  the  universe.  "When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,"  said  an  ancient  poet,  "The  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  ?" 
But  the  modern  age  has  turned  the  tables.  When  Bacon 
wrote  "Knowledge  is  power,"  though  he  wrote  but  a  half- 
truth,  he  changed  the  current  of  human  thought  and  turned 
the  world  of  human  conduct  up-side-down.  To  investigate, 
to  understand,  at  least  tentatively,  to  control,  to  be  able  to 
predict  and,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  organize  the  world  on 
lines  that  promise  more  of  comfort,  more  of  convenience, 
more  of  leisure  and,  maybe,  more  of  culture  and  beauty — 
these  are  some  of  the  outcomes  of  the  discovery  that  knowl- 
edge is  power. 

Now,  no  barrier  stands  between  the  investigator  and  the 
universe  except  his  own  inadequacy.  He  deals  with  all 
things  with  a  nonchalance  which  only  Zeus  could  have 
equalled  in  the  old  days.  The  old  story  tells  us  that  after 
Adam  and  Eve  had  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, "Jehovah  God  said,  'Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one 
of  us!' '  Is  that  the  secret?  Has  man,  following  the  clue 
of  knowledge,  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
developed  such  Power  that  he  has  become  a  god?  If  so, 
what  is  he  going  to  do  with  his  Power  and  with  Himself? 
The  sources  of  power  have  been  but  partially  explored :  with- 
in the  atom  are  reservoirs  of  power  so  enormous  as  to  bring 
a  bit  of  fear  even  to  the  scientist  who  now  is  seeking  to 
unlock  those  resources.  With  such  unlimited  resources  in 
the  universe,  what  may  not  man  become, — what  may  he  not 
make  of  his  life:  what  comforts,  what  conveniences,  what 
leisure,  what  culture  and  what  beauty  may  he  not  realize? 

I  The  Limits  of  Man's  Mind 
•  Philosophers  once  divided  the  universe  into  two  realms 
the  Knowable  and  the  Unknowable.  Does  that  distinction  still 
hold  ?  Does  science,  today,  accept  any  part  of  the  universe  as 
impenetrable  to  ultimate  investigation?  What  has  become  of  man's 
former  fears  of  the  Unknown?  Is  scientific  inquiry  irreverent? 
Is  there  any  danger  in  it?  Are  there  any  limits  to  the  extent 
to  which  roan  may  make  the  world  over?  Do  the  "blind  forces  of 
nature''  ever  resent  man's  persistent  efforts  to  find  them  out? 
Is  "Giant  Power"  a  proper  area  for  the  employment  of  man's 
thinking  and  reconstructive  efforts? 

2  The  Limits  of  Man's  Courage 
•  Some  world-leaders  fear  that  our  knowledge  is  getting  ahead 
of  our  moral  control.  In  Mrs.  Shelley's  novel,  Frankenstein  made 
a  monster  that  destroyed  its  creator.  Is  Giant  Power  likely  to 
turn  upon  us  in  any  such  destructive  way?  What  are  the  dangers 
here?  If  the  secret  of  the  energies  locked  in  the  atom  is  dis- 
covered, the  discoverer  will  have  power  to  wipe  out  the  race  in 
a  moment  and  destroy  the  earth:  should  any  investigator  be 
permitted  to  secure  such  power?  If  monopoly  control  of  our  giant 
power  system-  falls  into  private  hands  whether  of  stockholders 
or  power-workers,  the  people  of  America  might  be  held  as  in 
a  vise:  should  any  economic  group  be  permitted  to  secure  such 
power  ? 

Science  is  developing  the  knowledge  by  means  of  which  the 
secrets  of  the  universe  will  be  unlocked:  how  much  courage  has 
humanity?  Enough  to  enable  us  to  become  masters,  not  alone 
of  the  knowledge,  but  also  of  the  powers  unlocked  by  knowledge? 
Reference*: 

All  the  materials  in  this  number  of  Survey  Graphic. 

The  hooky  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained  through  The  Surrey  Book 
Department. 


QUESTIONS 

About  Your  Own  Community 

Not  Questions  alone,  but  Questions  in  a 
setting  of  explanatory  text,  and  so  classified 
as  to  make  the  answers  relatively  easy  to  find. 
An  invaluable  aid  to  members  of  Leagues  of 
Women  Voters,  Councils  of  Social  Agencies, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Neighborhood  Asso- 
ciations, Schools  of  Social  Work,  and  all  others 
who  realize  that  honest  evaluation  is  a  neces- 
sary first  step  in  any  better  community 
development. 

In  its  earlier  form,  42,000  copies  of 
Margaret  Byington's  What  Social  Workers 
Should  Know  About  Their  Own  Communities 

have  been  sold.  Now,  after  consulting  more 
than  thirty  specialists,  it  has  been  rewritten 
and  enlarged.  Price  25  cents  a  copy. 

Publication    Department 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d  Street 
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Ready  next  month 

Social  Life  & 
Institutions 

By  Joseph  K.  Hart 

Associate  Editor,  The  Survey 

A  study  of  society  considered  from  two  stand- 
points :  ( i )  the  development  and  organization  of 
society  and  (2)  the  problems,  tasks,  and  prom- 
ises of  society. 

Throughout,  the  point  of  view  and  method  of 
treatment  are  in  accord  with  the  best  contem- 
porary interpretations  of  economic,  political,  and 
biological  aspects  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
author's  attitude  is  realistic  and  not  theoretical 
and  he  writes  in  a  concrete,  interesting,  and  read- 
able style  that  makes  the  book  well-adapted  as  a 
text  in  social  sciences  for  the  high  school. 

About   450  pages.     Ready  in   April. 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
2 126  Prairie  Ave,.  Chicago 


power  station   goes   principally   to   hundreds   of   mines 
manufacturing  establishments;  the  villages  and  farms  thn 
which  the  high  tension  transmission  towers  march  in  Ir; 
file,  bearing  the  thunderbolt  captive  on  their  shoulders 
still  bleak  with  the  traditional  bleakness  of   the  coal 
munities.     Nowhere  in  America  today,  outside  of  On 
and    parts   of    California,    can    one   find    evidence    of    s 
awareness  of  the  new  technical  revolution  ;  nowhere  ar< 
social   workers   walking   in   step   with   the    far-visionedl 
chanical   engineers. 

FOR  the  mechanical  engineers  are  far-visioned. 
are  dreamers  of  dreams.  Most  of  the  great  invert 
upon  which  the  possibility  of  Giant  Power  rests  were- 
recently  litlte  points  of  light  in  the  groping  imaginatio 
men  whom  even  their  professional  colleagues  regardt 
impractical  visionaries,  as  they  once  regarded  Langley 
ventor  of  the  aeroplane.  But  the  mechanical  engineers 
developed  a  technique  for  the  conversion  of  their  di 
into  realities.  They  have  made  dreaming  pay  and  n 
longer  ashamed  of  it.  They  are  no  longer  afraid  of  mis 
and  abortive  experiments  because  they  know  that  it  is. 
through  the  process  of  trial  and  error,  guided  by  the 
of  mathematical  induction,  that  dreams  can  be  brought 
conjunction  with  their  appropriate  substantial  embodin 
Invention  and  discovery  in  the  field  of  mechanical  engine 
stand  accepted  among  the  recognized  businesses  and 
fessions.  But  the  social  dreamers  and  experimenters 
not  forged  their  way  through  to  a  comparably  indepei 
status,  largely  because  they  have  not  achieved  a  compa 
secure  mastery  of  their  technique.  Mechanical  engi 
move  from  a  working  hypothesis  to  a  specific  develop 
of  the  going  technical  structure ;  human  engineers  ar< 
to  move  from  a  dream  of  the  good  life  into  a  luminous> 
But  this  disparity  is  disappearing.  In  the  fields  of  saniti 
and  prevention  health  work,  of  workmen's  compensation 
safety,  for  example,  the  streams  of  consciousness  made  i 
fest  in  the  mechanical  engineering  tradition  and  in  the  i 
tradition  of  human  engineering  tend  to  coalesce. 

We  know  that  if  we  follow  through  on  the  lini; 
established  scientific  procedure  we  can  master  disease' 
make  men's  bodies  whole.  Public  health  is  the  first  Oi 
neotechnic  professions — a  profession  to  which  the  w» 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  group  are  synonymous,  to  V 
wealth  and  wellbeing  are  complimentary  objectives.  W 
slowly  acquiring  a  technique  of  mental  health ;  slowly  gt 
at  the  laws  of  cross-fertilization  and  heredity.  If  we  8 
avoid  the  social  stumbling  of  our  Eighteenth  century  ff 
in  the  development  of  the  steam  revolution,  we  shall  ha 
extend  the  technique  of  social  control,  to  the  whole  ran; 
social  and  educational  problems  involved  in  city,  tovvr 
regional  planning.  As  confident  coequals  with  the* 
chanical  engineer,  the  financier  and  the  business  pronj 
the  human  engineers,  promoters  of  human  wellbeing, 
have  to  dream  dreams  of  the  good  life  with  specific  refe 
to  the  calculable  effects  of  the  new  technical  revolution 
the  existing  social,  industrial  and  economic  structure 
present  status  of  the  farmer  and  wage  earner  of  agricu- 
and  industrial  production  and  distribution,  the  compa. 
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of  large  cities,  small  dries,  towns  and  fanning  counties 
ters  of  spiritual   liberation  in  the  individual  and  the 


/ECHANICAL  energy  is  the  life  blood  of  our  modern 
/£  civilization.  Its  volume,  distribution  and  use,  almost 
an  climate  itself,  condition  the  human  environment, 
ith  mechanical  contrivances,  whether  in  industry  or  gov- 
iment.  the  human  engineer  as  such  is  not  primarily  con- 
Bed.  He  is  fundamentally  concerned,  however,  with  their 
nictable  social  consequences. 

ITie  issue  upon  which  any  effective  alliance  between  the 
and  the  technical  engineer  must  inevitably  center — 
:e  that  emerges  in  most  of  the  articles  in  this  number 
(  whether  in  the  development  of  giant  electrical  power 
nary  consideration  shall  be  given   to  the  service  of  the 
ie.  the  farm  and  small  community,  where  neighborliness 
lertile   groupmindedness    are    possible,    or    the    further 
nsified    development    of    mass    production    in    already 
wded  and  slum-breeding  areas.    As  Mr.  Wells  points  out, 
steam   engine  <]emands  the  concentration  of  machinery 
workers  within  an  area  limited  by  the  short  range  of 
transmission  belt.     The  individual  craftsman,   whether 
he  town  or  on  the  farm,  cannot  afford  to  own  a  Keam 
it  of  sufficient  capacity  to  give  him  cheap  power  abundant- 
and   in  convenient  form.     This  fact  has  had  a  decisive 
jence   not  only   upon   the    destruction   of   craftsmanship 
the  domestic  arts,  but  on  the  transformation  of  homes 
tenements,   and    that   congestion    of    population    which 
rives    children    of    normal    opportunities    for    play    and 
rth. 

nder  an  effective  alliance  of  the  human  with  the  me- 
ical  engineers.  Giant  Power  can  be  made  to  give  to 
Farms  and  the  small  communities  equal  access  with  the 
nopolis  to  cheap  mechanical  energy  in  its  most  con- 
ent  form.  Not  by  a  frontal  attack  on  the  over-populated 
s,  but  by  carrying  the  conveniences  and  facilities  of 
•ricity  to  the  small  town  and  the  open  country,  Giant 
er  promises  to  decentralize  population  and  while  conserv- 
the  advantages  of  machine  production,  to  restore  to  the 
idua!  craftsman  the  opportunity  for  creative  work- 
ip  on  an  economic  basis.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
'ennsylvania  Giant  Power  Survey  Board  has  mad;:  the 
[ice  of  the  farm  its  first  consideration,  and  that  de- 
ization  and  the  increasing  attractiveness  of  the  small 
and  farm  have  been  conspicuous  results  of  large  scale 
rical  development  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
the  United  States  the  new  technical  revolution  is  still 
ated  by  the  same  acquisitive  drive  which  dominated 
hteenth  century  steam  revolution.  The  mechanical 
TS  have  been  carrying  their  work  forward ;  the  human 
rs  have  not  got  under  their  end  of  the  load.  The 
sciences  have  yet  to  make  themselves  count. 

_;  in  advance  what  is  in  Pandora's  box,  shall  we 
|je  lid  be  lifted — laissez-faire,  let  her  rip — or  shall  we 
[Iking  counsel  together,  seek  to  win  the  nascent  blessings 
new   technical   revolution  without   turning  loose  its 
ial   plagi:- 


Announcing 


HARPER'S 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERIES 

Edited  by  Allen   J.   McLaughlin,   M.D. 

United   States  Public  Health  Service 

The  books  comprising  Harper's  Public  Health  Series  were 
written  with  the  very  definite  purpose  in  mind  of  making 
available  in  compact  form  to  every  physician.  Public  Health 
nurse,  organization  and  volunteer  worker,  the  information 
obtained  by  years  of  experience  and  research. 

t'nder  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  McLaughlin,  me  vol- 
umes making  up  the  series  are  contributed  by  acknowledged 
leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  public  health. 

It  is  of  Inestimable  Value. 

The  material  the  volumes  of  this  series  contain  is  of  in- 
estimable value  to  everyone  interested  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  health  of  the  nation.  The  volumes  are  virtually 
handbooks  for  the  nursing  profession,  volunteer  workers  and 
c:vic  bodies  and  although  they  are  not  in  any  sense  medical 
works,  they  are  particularly  fitted  for  the  library  of  every 
doctor,  board  of  health,  industrial  welfare  organization,  and 
municipal  bureau. 

Volumes  in  the  Series 

Public     Hearth     in     the     United 

_State»    By  Harry  H.  Moore 

Communicable  Diseases By  Allan  J.  McLangUia 

(To  Be  Published  in  the  Spring) 

Child  Hygiene By  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker 

Public  Hearth  Nursing By  Mary  Beard,  M.D. 

(In  Preparation) 
Federal    Public    Health    Admini- 
stration          By  Robert  D.  Leigh,  Ph.D 

Mental   Hygiene   By  Dr.  Thomas  W.   Sahnon 

The  Degenerative   Diseased By  Dr.  Leweflys  F.  Barker  and 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Spront 
Community    Health   Service By  Dr.  Haven  Emerson 


Now  Ready 


We  want  every  reader  of 
The  Surrey  to  become  fami- 
liar whh  the  series  because 
we  are  mure  the  work  wffl  be 
of  great  value  to  everyone 
-  —ted  in  public  health. 
While  this  announcement  has 
v->nr  attention.  jn«t  fiTl  out 


the 

mail  it  to 


detach     it    and 


The     first     two     volumes 
listed    above    are    now 
ready  for  immediate 
distribution.    If  you 
will  use  the  cou- 
pon   they    will 
be     sent    on 
ten    days 
approval. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS  **. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


TEA*  OUT  ALOVO  THIS  LINE  AND  MAIL 


Harper  &   Brothers, 

49   East  33d   Street.  5 1-1-2* 

New  York  City. 
Send  me  the  books  checked  below,  postage  free. 

3  Public   Health    in   the   United    States     $4.00 
~    -        -  —  -  3.00 

I  understand  that  I  may  keep  these  books  for  ten  days  free  exam 
ination.  At  the  end  of  that  period  I  will  either  send  you  my  check 
for  the  {nil  price  or  return  the  book  to  you. 


Address    

State     

Institution  or   Position 

If  yon  want  descriptive  circular  sent,  check  here- 
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Frank  Tannenbaum  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized  as  an  authority   on   certain   humani- 
tarian  phases  of   American  life.      His   new 
book  is  a  revelation  of  some  startling  facts. 

DARKER  PHASES 
OF  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.   Tannenbaum  recently   made  a  tour  of 
inquiry    through    the    Southern    States,    the 
results    of    which    he    discloses    here.       "A 
clear  exposition,''  says  the  New  York  Post, 
"of  problems  that   exist   set   forth  without 
making  their  existence  the  basis  of  an  at- 
tack upon  anyone.      Mr.  Tannenbaum  has 
made   a   thorough,   painstaking,   and    intel- 
ligent job  of  it." 

$2.  00  at  bookstores 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS                    NEW  YORK 

National  Municipal  Review 

Some  typical  subjects  covered  by  the  REVIEW  and  by 
committee  reports.  We  answer  hundreds  of  inquiries  each 
month  on  these  and  similar  subjects. 

Crime     Wave    and    Municipal    Justice 

A  Model   City  Charter 

A    Model  State   Constitution 

City   Planning 

Zoning 

Organizing   Health    Departments 

Proportional    Representation 

City   Manager   Plan 

Annual    Subscription $5.00 

NATIONAL    MUNICIPAL    REVIEW 
261   Broadway,  New  York 


FREDERICK  JUCHHOFF  AND  COMPANY 

Certified    Public    Accountants 

Specializing  in  the  audits,  systems,  financial   reports  and 
investigations  of  municipal  and  public  service  corporations. 

CHICAGO  WASHINGTON 

917   Mailers   Bldg.  410   Star   Bldg. 


Giant  Power  Issue 

This  special  Giant  Power  issue  of  Survey 
Graphic  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in  reach  of 
any  Post  Office  for  50  cents  a  copy. 

Bundle  lots  will  be  sent  to  one  address, 
postpaid,  at  the  following  rates: 

10  or  more  copies,  4Oc  each 
100  or  more  copies,  3OC  each 
500  or  more  copies,  25c  each 

Survey  Graphic 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


For  Early  Issues 
of  Survey  Graphic 

James  Harvey  Robinson,  the  author  of  "The  Mind 
in  the  Making,"  has  been  revisiting  the  Middle  Ages  to 
rewrite  after  twenty  years  his  "Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Western  Europe."  In  Survey  Graphic  he 
will  take  up  in  the  light  of  their  "sordid  and  grimy" 
origins  some  of  the  conceptions  that  lumber  with  pond- 
erous sanction  into  our  present  day  discussions. 

Aaron  Sapiro,  the  genius  of  the  producers'  coopera- 
tives which  have  swept  East  from  California,  will  tell 
the  inside  story  of  cotton  and  prunes  and  wiheat  and  of 
the  countrysides  which  grow  them.  His  articles  form  a 
modern  and  amazing  version  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Ira  S.  Wile,  M.D.,  from  his  children's  health  class  at 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  will  write  further  revelations  of  the 
deep-lying  factors  in  the  relationship  between  children 
and  this  clumsy  world. 

Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  the  author  of  "What  Men 
Live  By,"  will  discuss,  with  special  reference  to  those 
who  mix  in  other  people's  lives,  that  disturbing  ques- 
tion, "Where  and  When  to  Lie." 

Neva  R.  Deardorff  has  made  a  study  of  some  of  the 
rich  orphanages  and  of  the  poor  children  who  inhabit 
them,  from  the  old  one  at  Girard  College  to  the  newest 
of  the  new  like  Mooseheart  and  Hershey. 

John  Dewey  will  discuss  the  changing  conceptions  of 
freedom. 

Bertrand  Russell,  the  English  philosopher,  will  take 
up  in  a  brilliant  article,  "The  Effect  of  Science  on 
Social  Institutions." 

Francis  Hackett  will  give  us  another  character  sketch 
on  the  League  of  Nations;  a  contrast  to  the  monu- 
mental pillared  front  and  secret  ally  entrances  of  the 
old  diplomacy — an  informal  description  of  the  "non- 
foreign  office"  at  Geneva. 

Henry  Ford  tells  of  his  plans  for  village  industries  ir 
this  issue;  how  they  are  panning  out  up  river  on  thf 
Rouge  will  be  appraised  in  the  April  Graphic. 

Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge  will,  in  "Silk  Stock- 
ings" and  other  sketches,  give  us  engaging  human  defini- 
tions for  the  terms  in  a  psychologist's  dictionary.  -{ 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  will  discuss  the  socia' 
planks  and  the  political  platform-makers  of  1924  fron 
his  vantage  ground  of  professor  of  social  legislation  al| 
Columbia  University. 

Survey  Graphic 

112  East    19  Street,  New  York  City 

I   have   tried   your   paper    and    like    it.      Please   send   mi 
some  more  issues,  for  which  I  enclose  $ 

I!  one   year  $voo 

1  four   month*'   trial   $1.00 
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ction  in  public  view  and  be  supported  by  the  consciousness 
:  its  doings  are  observed  by  the  public  and  that  its  efforts 
naintain  public  rights  are  understood  and  appreciated  by 
d  citizens  everywhere. 


Act  should  be  supplemented,  or  rather  complement- 
ed, by  legislation  in  all  the  States.  What  is  needed  is  not 
arallel  and  rival  system  such  as  New  York  has  set  up, 
fen  interlocking  system.     Pennsylvania,  under  Governor 
chot,  has  created  the  first  state  system  of  this  kind  by 
Act  passed  June  14,  1923   (No.  294).     This  regulates 
lire  state  permits  for  dams  to  develop  water  power,  or 
store,  cool,  divert  and   use  water  for  steam   raising  or 
jn  condensation  in  the  generation  of  electric  energy  for 
in  public  service. 

is  to  all  such  future  permits  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
ter  Power  Act  are  to  be  applied.  If  the  waters  con- 
ied  are  under  Federal  jurisdiction  the  state  permit  will 
»ntingent  upon  the  permitee's  obtaining  a  Federal  license, 
conditions  of  which  may  be  enforced  by  the  Common- 
Jth  if  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
ble  to  enforce  them  (i.  e.  if  New  York  should  win  its 
)  or  waives  them  (i.  e.  if  the  Henry  Ford  offer  should 
iccepted  as  it  stands  and  the  same  principles  extended  to 
jr  applicants  for  power  sites). 

f  the  waters  concerned  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction 

he  United  States  a  maximum  time  limit  of  fifty  years 

ixed,    with    extensions    and    renewals    until    the    capital 

dently  invested  on  the  faith  of  the  permit  has  been  re- 

f  the  Commonwealth  or  by  a  new  permitee  ;  and  broad 

rcrs  are  given  to  enable  the  state  to  impose  conditions 

those  in  a  Federal  license. 

Ike  other  states  would  secure  for  their  people  the  full 
>enefits  of  the  new  era  they  must  legislate  in  a  like  spirit 
•"operation.  States  must  cooperate  with  each  other  and 
i  the  Federal  Government.  Long  distance  electric  trans- 
ion  has  made  state  rivalries  in  this  matter  ridiculous,  and 
;erous.  The  Federal  Water  Power  Act  sets  up  higher 

firmer  safeguards  of  common  right  than  any  state  has, 
an,  alone  set  up.  It  gives  to  the  people  of  all  the  states, 
lout  price,  every  possible  advantage  and  preference.  Sub- 
ion  to  the  state  water  laws  and  corporation  laws  is  its 

requirement  ;  submission  to  state  control  of  security 
x,  rates  and  service,  its  last.  It  leaves  wide  open  to 

state  the  door  of  choice  between  public  ownership  and 
ate  ownership  under  public  regulation.  If  the  choice 
tr  public  ownership  the  state  or  city  is  preferred  over  all 
ate  applicants.  If  the  choice  is  for  private  ownership 
act  affords  a  basis  for  state  control  (  "net  investment"  or 
jdent  investment")  which  no  state  has  been  able  to 
dish  for  itself.  In  short,  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act 
ic  best  possible  foundation  for  the  legal  and  administrative 
janization  that  will  be  compelled  by  the  impending 
•rical  revolution. 


>^~>IFFORD  PINCHOT  said  of  Survey  Graphic: 
"I  know  of  no  magazine  more  likely  to  make 
n  think  or  more  helpful  to  his  thinking."  If  this 
•DOT  first  issue  of  the  Graphic  and  you  would  like 
o  see  more  of  it.  you  will  find  a  handy  order  form 
n  page  663. 


GIANT  POWER 

Carlyle  said  of  Man: 

"Without  tools,  he  is  nothing ;  with  tools,  he  is  all." 
In  the  intellectual  world,  BOOKS  are  the  tools 
which  transmit  the  power  of  one  man's  thought  to 
the  minds  and  lives  of  thousands  of  other  men. 


'  15.000   copies   sold    in 
I  the  first  two  months 


Twelve  Tests  of  Character 

Harry  Emerson   Fosdick, 

Author     of    Meaning    »f    Prayer,    Meaning    of    Faith, 

Meaning  of  Service,  Manhood  of  the  Matter,  Assurance 

•f  Immortality  and  Second  Mile 

One  church  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  hun- 
dreds who  throng  to  hear  Dr.  Fosdick 's  sermons. 
Thousands  of  others  seek  and  find  inspiration  in  his 
boob.  Twelve  Tests  of  Character,  his  latest  book, 
is  written  in  such  an  easy-flowing  style,  with  such 
a  wealth  of  colorful  imagery  and  timely  comment, 
that  its  outstanding  feature  is  its  absorbing  interest. 
Every  reader  will  enjoy  and  be  benefited  by  the 
sound  sense  and  practical  religion  of  these  discus- 
sions of  character  essentials.  Cloth,  1.50 

Teaching  Work 
of  the  Church 

Prepared   under   the   direction   of   the 

Committee  on  the  War  and 

Religious  Outlook 

A  book  which  unites  in  a  single  authoritative  vol- 
ume the  judgment  and  experience  of  a  group  of 
educational  leaders  from  every  denomination,  and 
approaches  the  problem  of  the  Church's  educational 
task  as  a  unified  whole, — not  in  terms  of  any  agency 
or  agencies,  but  in  terms  of  life  needs.  Every 
pastor,  and  every  layman  who  has  any  interest  in 
Christian  educational  progress,  will  find  this  book 
invaluable  in  clarifying  the  perplexing  confusion  of 
present  conditions  and  pointing  the  way  to  a  con- 
structive program  for  the  future.  Cloth,  2.00. 
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Two  Years  of  Russia's  New  Life 
By  Anna  Louise  Strong 

Introduction   by   Leon   Trotsky. 

Brush  all  prejudice  and  bias  aside  and 
then  consider  which  country  now  is  the  land 
of  greatest  opportunity,  and  interest.  You 
must  agree  that  it  is  Russia.  And  you  will 
agree  that  a  book  on  the  Russia  of  today 
that  is  not  propaganda,  not  romance,  not 
fanaticism  as  so  many  volumes  on  Russia 
are,  but  a  clear  report  of  the  actual  Russia 
of  today,  should  be  useful  and  vastly  inter- 
esting and  informative. 

THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  HISTORY  does 
that.  If  you  are  a  business  man,  if  you  have 
any  public  interest,  if  you  are  a  worker,  if 
you  care  a  straw  for  human  progress  you 
should  get  this  book  at  your  bookstore  or 
write  us  a  line  to  have  us  tell  you  more 
about  it.  *2-00 
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The  Americanization  Studies 


By 

WILLIAM 

M. 
LEISERSON 


VOLUME   IX 

ADJUSTING 
IMMIGRANT 
AND  INDUSTRY 

DR.  LEISERSON,  for  a  number  of  years 
Chairman  and  sole  impartial  arbiter  of  the 
Labor  Adjustment  Board  of  the  clothing  industry 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  since  been  chairman  of 
similar  boards  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  In  this  volume  he  treats  in  detail  the 
many  aspects  of  the  adjustment  of  the  immigrant 
to  American  industrial  conditions,  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  this  country  to  his  development 
into  a  self-respecting  American  citizen. 

Other   Titles  Now  Ready 


The  Schooling  of  the  Immigrant 
America  via  the  Neighborhood 
Old  World  Traits  Transplanted 

Immigrant  Health  and  the  Community 

A  Stake  in  the  Land 

New  Homes  for  Old 

The  Immigrant  Press  and  Its  Control 

Americans  By  Choice 


By  Frank  Thompson 

By  John  Daniels 

By  Robert  E.  Parks  and 

Herbert  A.  Miller 
By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
By  Peter  A.  Speck 
By  SophonisbaP.Brcchenridge 
By  Robert  E.  Park 
By  John  P.  Gavit 


$2.50  per  volume 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 

49  EAST  33d  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ONTARIO'S  EXPERIENCE 

(Continued  from  page  590) 


able  provincial  legislation,  the  low  rental  imposed  upon  t 
fide  developers   of    power,    as    well    as   many   other    fat 
contribute  to  facilitate  the  satisfactory  utilization  of  pnx 
cial  water  powers  for  the  development  of  new  industries 
Power   has    been    extensively    used    for    the    developm 
of    the    pulp    and    paper    industries;    similarly,    it    has  • 
tributed    to   the   success   of   mining  operations   such    as 
conducted    in    the   Cobalt,    Porcupine,    Sudbury,    and   o'i 
districts  of  northern  Ontario.     Nickel,  silver,  gold,  iron 
other    metals    as    well    as    many    non-metallic    minerals 
known  to  exist  over  extensive  areas  in  Ontario,  and  w 
power  in  the  future  will   no  doubt  be   requisitioned   to 
increasing  extent  in  this  connection. 

THOSE  who  initiated  the  plan  for  the  work  of 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  v 
most  particular  to  protect  the  operations  of  the  Comms 
from  so-called  "politics."  That  is  to  say,  there  was  tc 
no  political  domination  in  the  appointment  of  employes 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  or  in  other  matt 
It  was  recognized  that  such  domination  or  interference 
evitably  tends  towards  inefficiency  and  mismanagemi 

The  success  of  the  Hydro  undertaking  would  have  t 
impossible  without  the  mutual  respect  and  confidence  wl 
have  existed  among  the  various  municipalities  themsel 
and  between  these  municipalities  and  their  Commission.  I 
the  part  of  all  concerned,  there  has  always  been  recogni' 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  interests  involved  and  it  is  knc 
that  just  so  long  as  the  necessary  respect  and  confidence 
maintained  and  political  influences  are  eliminated,  it  will' 
impossible  for  any  attacks  to  result  in  depriving  the  pe* 
of  Ontario  of  the  great  advantages  which  they  now  enjo' 
a  result  of  their  cooperative  effort. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unfair  opposition  to  \ 
program  of  the  municipalities  in  their  hydro-electric  un< 
taking,  but  criticism  of  the  results  obtained  has  come  aln 
entirely  from  outside  sources.  Probably  no  public  ref( 
has  experienced  more  misrepresentation  than  has  the  W 
of  the  Commission. 

The  many  unjust  attacks  directed  against  the  Commis! 
have  usually  followed  along  a  well-beaten  track.  They  h 
consisted  of  grossly  incorrect  and  misleading  statements; 
garbling  of  documentary  and  other  data  relating  to 
Commission's  work  and  employing  such  garbled  mate 
as  premises  from  which  to  derive  conclusions.  Pronour 
ments  have  been  made  based  upon  comparisons  so  inadequ 
as  to  be  puerile;  pertinent  engineering  data  has  been  i 
regarded ;  comparisons  have  been  made  between  unlike  qu 
tities  and  involving  unlike  conditions  so  that  the  comparis 
drawn  have  been  useless;  considerations  of  engineer 
economics  have  been  ignored;  and  erroneous  stateme 
have  been  made  in  a  most  dogmatic  manner  in  the  hope 
imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  those  not  having  knowlei 
of  the  facts. 

By  such  unjust  processes,  the  work  of  the  Commssion 
been  grossly  misrepresented,  but  in  spite  of  it  all  the  wtj 
has  prospered  beyond  all  expectation. 

No  matter  where  from  or  how  the  attacks  have  original 
thev  have  never  come  from  the  over  three  hundred  and  fi 
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•tipalities  whose  citizens  know  that  their  own  "Hydro" 

•rise  is  a  great  success — a  success  of  which   they  are 

aally  reminded  every  month  as  they  pay  their  relatively 

[1  monthly  bills  for  electrical  power  and  light  "at  cost." 


THE  LONG  LOOK  AHEAD 

(Continued   from    page    604) 


3  ::ii;ch  has  been  written  as  to  the  desirability  of  harnes- 
sing our   water  powers   that   the   impression   has   been 
•':iat  water  power  is  necessarily  not  only  cheaper  but 
much    cheaper    than    power    developed     from    coal. 
;ara    Falls   provides    an    exceptionally    dependable    and 
efore  cheap  water  power.     In  round  numbers  it  makes 
ib!e  a  cost  of  current  including  overhead  at  the  station 
and  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.    At  modern  plants  in  this 
ntry  current  made  from  coal  costs  from  5  to  6  mills  in  the 
round  figures.  Philip  Cabot  says  that  with  "the  large 
panics   (in   New   England)    the  cost  of  the  current   is 
over  five  mills."     So  that  the  difference  in  cost  between 
en:    derived    from   the  best   water   power  of  which   we 
w  anything  and  that  derived  from  steam  driven  generators 
ore  than  three  or  four  mills.     Whatever  the  differ- 
,  it  i>  <ure  to  be  much  reduced  by  practicing  economies 
ch   are  clearly  just  ahead,  such  as  by-product  recovery 
the    widespread    integration    of    the    transmission    and 
ribution  systems  with  attendant  cutting  down  of  standby 
pment  and  increase  in  diversity  and  load  factors. 
"he  student  of  electric   rates  will  be  surprised  at  their 
plexity  and   especially  at  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
is  of   companies   doing  a  comparable   business.     These 
other  aspects  of  the  current  system  of  electric  rates  will 
ire   study    and  standardization    as   essential    features   of 
Giant  Power  program. 

electric   industry    was   never   more   alive   than  it   is 
It  is  probably  as  free   from  retarding  tradition   as 
industry,  and  it  is  attracting  to  its  service  a  personnel 
ily  educated  along  technical  lines.    While  it  is  becoming 
d   more  subject   to  the   inertia   that  goes  with   the 
ication  of  policy  over  wide  areas,  the  incentive  for  ex- 
mentation  and  fluidity  of  practice  are  greater  today  than 
On  the  adjustments  of  these  opposing  forces  of  inertia 
progress  the  future  of  the  industry  appears  to  depend. 
degree  to  which  social  vision  is  used  in  adjusting  this 
ilict  will  largely  determine  the  outcome  of  the  decision 
o  public  versus  private  ownership. 

is  reasonably  accurate  to  say  that  even  the  larger 
trie  companies  are  not  looking  more  than  five  years  ahead 
rheir  construction  programs;  on  the  other  hand,  what 
industry  needs  is  at  least  a  twenty-five  year  look  ahead. 


dash  and  vision  which  built  the  Panama  Canal  and 
gave  New  York  City  its  Catskill  water  supply,  might 
y  carry  Giant  Power  to  90  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania's 
ilation  and  at  rates  one-half  of  what  they  are  today, 
that  within  a  decade,  if  the  work  could  be  put  in  charge 
non-political  and  a  technically  foot-free  agency.  There 
is  to  be  a  realization  that  as  the  possibility  of  cheap  pow- 
widely  distributed,  and  its  meaning  in  modern  life,  are 
•d,  the  public  will  demand  the  adjustment  of  those 
interests  which  now  block  the  path  to  vital 
omies  and  the  modernized  electrical  service  to  which 
American  people  are  entitled. 


WHO? 


WHY?  WHEN?  HOW?  WHERE? 

"/  keep  six  honest,  serving  men; 

(They  taught  me  all  I  kneu:): 
Their  names  are  WHAT  and  WHY  and  WHE\, 
and  HOW  and  WHERE  and  WHO." 

WHAT  was  the  Declaration  of  London? 
WHY  does  the  date  for  Easter  vary? 
WHEN  was  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  built? 
HOW   is  a   mud   gun  operated? 
WHERE   is  Canberra?     Zeebrugge? 
WHO  was  the   Millboy  of  the  Slashes? 

ARE  THESE  "SIX  MEN"  SERVING  YOU  TOO?  — ' 

GIVE  THEM  AN  OPPOR  TUNITY  BY  PL  A  CING 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 

The  Merriam  AVebster 

in  your  home,  office,  school,  library.  This  "Supreme  Authority"  in 
all  knowledge  offers  wrr-tc*,  immediate,  constant,  lasting,  trustworthy. 
Answers  all  kinds  of  questions.  A  century  of  developing,  enlarging, 
and  perfecting  under  exacting  care  and 
highest  scholarship  insures  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, compactness,  authority. 

The  NEW  IXTEI.XATIOKAI.  is  the  final 
authority  for  the  Supreme  Courts  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington. 

Write    for  a  sample  page  of  the  .V«r 
ti'ords,  prices,   etc.   To  those  naming  Sur- 
vey  Graphic   we  will   send  free  a   set   of 
.  Pocket  Maps. 

G.  &.  C.   MERRIAM   CO. 
Springfield.    Mass.  Est.    18J1 


The  Essential  and  True 

The  history  of  our  own  times  is  the  most  important 
1  I      of  alL 

But  for  most  of  us  time  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  our 
keeping  abreast  of  all  the  vital  actions  and  reactions 
of  the  world. 

She  fHattrheater  (guardian 

Weekly 

records  for  you  in  compact  form  all  the  important 
news  of  the  globe  without  suppression  or  distortion 
of  facts. 

Its  news  columns  know  neither  favor  nor  bias.  Its 
special  correspondence  from  foreign  capitals  is  not 
only  brilliant  but  also  reliable.  Its  editorial  comment 
is  always  fearless. 

In  over  sixty  countries  men  of  intelligence  read  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  to  keep  their  knowledge 
of  the  world  in  repair  and  are  thereby  enabled  to 
form  for  themselves  a  fresher  and  more  balanced 
judgment  on  the  course  of  present  day  affairs. 

._ __— ._ ..^MAIL  THIS  COUPOX 

To  The  Manchester  Guardian 

--•»   West   42nd    Street 

New  York  City 

I  enclose  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE 
MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN  WEEKLY,  to  be  mailed  to  |i 
me  direct  from  Manchester,  England,  commencing  with  the  §  I 
current  issue. 


m  i 


I  g       Name     . 
1  = 

Address 
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Funds  for  Hospitals 

Institutions,  &c. 

IN  the  last  25  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Elizabeth 
Rudyerd  Currier  Organization  more  than  $2,OOO,OOO 
has  been  obtained  in  excess  of  the  amounts  sought.  Write 
for  plans,  endorsements  and  terms  to 

Elizabeth  Rudyerd  Currier  Organization 


liSTABLISHED  1 


Room  927,  Canadian  Pacific  Building 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 
HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York  City 


STUDIO  OF  STELLA  BOOTHE 

310  East  18th  Street,  New  York  City 


FILMS  TELL  THE  TALE ! ! ! 

ARE  YOU  SEEKING  public  support  or  endorsement? 

YOU  CAN  GET  IT  by  showing  the  philanthropically 
inclined,  by  means  of  the  motion  picture  film,  just  why 
your  institution  or  organization  merits  support — don't 
»sk  them  to  simply  take  your  word  for  it. 

IF  YOU  WILL  SEND  me  your  literature,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  work  out  a  plan  for  your  individual  needs 
and  problems. 

SAMUEL  A.  BLOCK 
Educational  Motion  Pictures 

1495  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Children 


Mary  Gay 

Grownup*  like  anasual  exhibits 


We  can  send  Mary  Gay  to 
you  in  a  suitcase  theatre,  make 
an  exhibit  to  catch  the  eye  or 
help  you  plan  your  county  fair 
booth  or  tent. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  article*,  paperi,  speecbei, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AuiHon's  RESIAKCB 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


THE  ENGINEER'S   PLACE  IN   SOCIETlJ 

(Continued  from  page  636) 


the  engineer  has  taken  but  little  part.  He  has  been  v« 
largely  an  academic  adviser.  vHe  has  not  got  down  intcfl 
hurly-burly  of  the  work  to  find  the  right  solution,  or  • 
that  problem  should  be  handled  to  work  out  the  best  resJ 
Yet  it  is  an  engineering  problem.  Here  you  have  thousgB 
of  men  engaged  on  work  that  is  worth  doing  for  I 
community,  work  that  should  win  their  respect,  work  th 
is  constructive  in  every  way,  work  that  should  appeal  to  §] 
imagination ;  and  still  largely  we  regard  it  as  a  task  tfl 
performed!  We  eliminate  from  it  all  the  individuality  ar 
the  personality  that  must  go  with  it  if  men  are  to  retai] 
their  own  respect  and  have  ours.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
engineer  can  introduce  into  that  problem  a  tendency  OB 
correct  solution  which  is  something  that  is  very  much  neede 
And  here  is  another  thing.  The  wages  that  are  paid  1 
working  men  are  an  indication  of  the  civilization  of  a  count? 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  between  high  wages  and  lo1 
costs.  Merely  you  must  see  to  k  that  your  high  wages  ai 
more  largely  productive.  That  is  a  question  for  engineerin 
and  management.  Engineering  must  be  on  a  constant  seaft 
for  better  methods  of  production,  must  work  for  the  introdui, 
tion  of  automatic  machinery,  introduction  of  labor-saw 
devices.  It  is  constructive,  and  in  the  interest  of  societjM 
eliminate  human  labor  and  to  replace  it  by  machinery.  Lfl 
will  admit  that.  Of  course  it  sometimes  works  a  hardshijj 
in  the  transition  stages,  upon  the  labor  immediately  engager 
but  as  far  as  labor  itself  and  society  as  a  whole  are  • 
cerned,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  if  you  can  reduce  humi) 
effort  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  you  have  marked  ari 
other  milestone  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs. 

TO  illustrate  by  some  work  that  has  been  done  on  tr 
incandescent  lamp:  subsequent  to  the  invention  c 
that  came  the  necessity  of  applying  engineering  methoci 
to  the  problem  of  production — the  problem  of  utilizing  thosj 
discoveries  to  best  advantage.  That  has  been  accomplisheij 
by  the  introduction  of  automatic  machinery.  Almost  withii 
the  last  year  that  industry  has  been  revolutionized,  and  novi 
we  are  on  the  way  towards  getting  a  much  greater  outpu 
per  operator  with  less  effort,  a  much  greater  output^H 
square  foot  of  floor  space,  and  a  much  greater  outpuH 
number  of  lamps  per  thousand  dollars  of  capital  invested 

There  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  pure  engineer 
ing,  of  pure  common  sense,  to  an  industrial  problem.  It  ha1 
not  been  made  by  any  one  man ;  it  has  been  made  by  a  groui 
of  men  working  to  solve  that  general  problem.  I  used  thi 
lamp  illustration  because  it  is  typical.  It  is  going  on  in  al 
industries.  Wherever  engineers  are  applying  their  minds  tj 
the  problem  of  doing  better  work,  where  they  are  showini' 
that  decreased  cost  of  production  is  not  incompatible  witl| 
increase  of  earnings  to  labor,  they  are  helping  in  the  generaj 
progress  of  humanity. 

When  this  problem  of  establishing  better  relations  betweer 
labor  and  management  is  solved,  when  men  find  greate: 
pleasure  in  the  work  they  do,  and  receive  renumeration  com  j 
mensurate  with  the  service  they  are  rendering,  the  engineei1 
will  have  performed  his  greatest  service  to  society, 
engineer's  training  has  fitted  him  better  for  this  task  than! 
the  training  given  by  any  other  profession. 
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BOOK    SHOP 

(Incorporated) 

87    Lexington    Avenue 

near    26th    Street 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

(Tel.  Mad.  Sq.  2433) 


ECIALIZING  IN  THE  WORTH-WHILE" 

Conducted    by 
BERNARD    GUILBERT    CUERNEY 


OOKS 


By  and  about 

Walt  Whitman 


r       EDITIONS       OF      MODERN 
rs     in     fine     condition.       Send     for 
interesting  catalogues  issued 
monthly. 

Alfred    E.   Goldsmith 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Sparrow 

p   LEXINGTON    AVENUE, 

At  24th   St. 


The  Animadversions  of  a 
Beginning  Bookseller 

RUSKIN  may  have  been  right;  but, 
Ruskin  or  no  Ruskin,  I  have  started 
a  circulating  library.  .  .  .  Publishers  are 
good  souls,  no  doubt,  in  their  fashion ;  but 
one  can't  help  wishing,  somehow,  that 
each  one  might  stop  turning  out  his  daily 
dozen  of  trash,  and,  instead,  republish 
some  of  his  worth-while  out-of-prints.  I 
wish  I  had  taken  Mr.  Goldsmith's  *  ad- 
vice and  not  gone  in  for  new  books  at 
all, — it's  too  late  to  abandon  the  policy 
now,  and  I  shall  continue  to  carry  the 
best  of  the  latest;  but  still  ...  It  has 
been  my  sober  observation  that  people  do 
not  buy  new  books, — with  the  exception 
of  Yuletide,  naturally.  (Which  hesitancy, 
incidentally,  is  no  mean  indication  of  their 
good  sense — and  taste.)  They  may  read 
them, — but  that's  another  matter.  Depart- 
ment stores,  and  book-stores  which  are 
book-stores  by  the  same  courtesy  that 
drug-stores  are  rfru^-stores,  may  afford 
the  luxury  of  stocking  them;  /  shall  be 
chary.  What  with  remainders,  and  cut 
prices,  and  shop-worn  copies.  .  .  .  No, — 
I  have  started  a  circulating  library. 

But,  even  if  bookselling  has  its  draw- 
backs (like  any  other  calling),  and  even 
if  one  is  scarcely  likely  to  accumulate 
millions  at  it,  as  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Goldsmith  **  has  so  justly  pointed  out, 
there  are  compensations.  And  not  the 
lea>t  of  these  are  the  fascination  of  books 
(although  one  has  not,  as  some  ingenious 
souls  imagine,  the  leisure  to  read  all  the 
"lovely"  volumes  on  one's  shelves;  but, 
rather,  one  finds  one's  self  reading  less 
and  less),  and  the  contacts  one  makes.  A 
bookseller  can  gather  more  interesting,  if 
not  exactly  utilitarian,  information  within 
a  week  than  another  may  in  a  year, — 
and  all  at  first  hand.  Steel,  rugs,  ghosts, 
alchemy,  glass,  printing,  conjuring,  plays, 
calligraphy,  philately, — these  are  just  a 
few  of  the  topics  that  come  up  almost 
daily.  .  .  . 

I  must  also  say  that  the  notion  that  "the 
public  doesn't  care  for  good  books"  is  an 
erroneous  one,  as  far  as  the  Blue  Faun  is 
able  to  «ee.  When  new  books  are  called 
for,  I  have  found  them  to  be,  almost  with- 
out exception,  distinctly  top-notch.  And 
it  is  more  than  gratifying  to  see  the  old 
boys  (so  to  speak)  holding  their  own — 
and  more.  I  have  had,  thus  far,  nary  a 

call    for    H d    B— 1    W 1;    on    the 

other  hand,  scarcely  a  day  passes  by 
without  De  Quincey  (say)  being  de- 
manded. 

Customers  are,  for  the  most  part,  rather 
interesting,  once  you  come  to  know  each 
one.  It's  my  window  display  that  "gets" 
them,  so  I  gather, — it  is  rather  clever,  I 
think;  ***  several  people  have  been  kind 
enough  to  remark:  "You  know,  your  place 

*  At  the  Sign  of  the  Sparrow,  24th  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue,  this  city. 

'*  Of  the  Oxford  Bookshop.  42  Lexington 
Avenue,  this  city. 

"*   Advt. 


If  you   wish 

new    books    and    personal    service    in 
downtown   New  York 

RUMANA  McMANIS 

suggests  that  you  find 
THE  HIDDEN  BOOK  SHOP 


74  BROADWAY 


Bowling  Green  1318 


What  to  Read  on 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

Books  for  parents,  teachers  and  young 
people,  selected  by  M.  J.  Exner,  M.D., 
and  Martha  P.  Falconer,  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association.  Reprinted  from  The  Survey 
for  February  15,  1924.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Survey  Associates,  Inc. 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


is  so  different  from  the  usual  heartless  de- 
partment store  affair!"  For  all  of  which 
the  Blue  Faun  and  I  are  duly  grateful. 

As  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned, — well, 
all  in  all,  it  has  been  rather  tolerant. 
Mr.  Goldsmithj  for  instance,  has  been 
lavish  not  only  with  invaluable  advice, 
but  -with  actual,  practical  assistance.  At 
the  other  extreme  (but  still  not  entirely 
uncordial),  was  the  dean  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  booksellers,  who  remarked  that 
his  interest  in  seeing  a  man  putting  his 
head  in  a  noose,  after  having  gone  out  of 
that  head,  was  purely  philosophical  and 
untinged  by  any  personal  animus.  .  .  . 
But,  in  the  final  analysis,  I  have  found 
but  three  of  the  trade  to  be  really  good 
fellows  and  top-notch  in  every  respect  (if 
firm-,  were  persons,  I  might  make  the 
number  four,  by  including  Brentano's). 
The  first  is  Alfred  F.  Goldsmith  §;  the 
second  is  a  chap  down  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
whom  I  shan't,  much  to  my  regret,  name, 
because  I  do  not  relish  his  partner;  and 
the  third, — but  really,  modesty  forbids  me 
to  mention  the  third.  .  .  . 

BERNARD  GUILBERT  GUERNEV 

t  Located  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  24th 
Street,  this  city. 

5  Address  upon  application. 


(In  answering  then  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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reservoirs,  which  shall  supply 

the  power  needs  of  the  river 

as  a  whole.     Plans  are  being 

made   for   transmission    lines 

between  the  plants  and  for  a 

central  steam  plant  to  supplement   the  water   power   when 

necessary. 

On  many  of  the  streams  of  the  South  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  install  steam  auxiliary  plants.  Their  most  ef- 
fective use  would  be  as  central  station  plants  so  located  as 
to  be  interconnected  with  hydro-electric  systems.  The 
economical  installation  of  such  auxiliary  steam  plants  near 
coal  mines  is  being  given  serious  consideration  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  especially  in  Virginia,  Tennessee  and 
Alabama.  In  North  Carolina  plans  are  being  made  for 
one  in  the  Deep  River  coal  fields. 

In  addition  to  storage  facilities  and  central  steam  aux- 
iliary plants,  perhaps  the  largest  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
power  development  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  interchange 
of  power  between  systems. 

A  striking  instance  was  afforded  in  the  fall  of  1921  and 
1922,  when  excessive  drouths  forced  certain  power  com- 
panies in  North  Carolina  to  seek  every  available  source  of 
supply.  Power  companies  in  Alabama  were  the  only  ones 
that  had  any  reserve  capacity.  The  Alabama  Power  Com- 
pany transmitted  energy  to  the  North  Carolina  companies, 
from  them  it  went  to  the  lines  of  the  Georgia  Railway  & 
Power  Company,  which  in  turn  furnished  an  equivalent 
amount  of  power  to  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Power  Com- 
pany and  they  in  turn  furnished  a  similar  amount  to  the 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company  and  The  Yadkin  River 
Power  Company,  in  North  Carolina.  This  interchange 
was  over  a  distance  of  about  1,100  miles. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  broader  possi- 
bilities of  interchange  of  power,  not  only  between  adjacent 
systems  but  between  systems  that  may  be  interconnected 
through  other  systems.  A  step  in  this  direction  is  the  lease 
of  the  Federal  Government's  steam  plant  at  Sheffield,  Ala., 
by  the  Alabama  Power  Company,  Georgia  Railway  &  Power 
Company,  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company  and  a 
few  other  southern  power  companies.  This  makes  the  Shef- 
field plant  with  a  total  capacity  of  90,000  hp.  a  central 
or  cooperative  auxiliary  steam  plant  for  the  entire  "south- 
eastern zone." 

Interchange  is  not  yet  possible  for  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  Plans  should  be  made  for  their  inter- 
connection, with  central  auxiliary  steam  plants  near  the 
coal  mines.  This  will  finally  result  in  a  superpower  system. 

While  I  believe  that  the  development  of  an  interconnected 
system  on  a  national  scale  is  undoubtedly  fundamental  to 
the  future  economic  development  of  the  country,  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  first  developed  the  inter- 
connected and  interchangeable  systems  of  certain  sections 
of  the  country  such  as  the  north  and  northeast;  south  and 
southeast,  north  middle  west,  and  Pacific  Coast.  As  these 
become  more  efficient  and  as  interconnected  systems  and 
their  transmission  lines  become  more  standardized  as  to 
voltage,  they  will  gradually  be  linked  up  and  in  the  end  we 
will  have  the  national  interconnected  system. 

An  important  factor  in  water  power  development  is  the 
location  of  railroads.  In  the  Southern  Appalachian  region 
railroad  construction  has  too  frequently  followed  lines  which 
tend  to  hamper  and  prevent  the  very  industrial  development 
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upon  which  the  road  i» 
must  depend  for  its  fir. 
traffic.  Routes  for  new  : 
roads  or  the  relocation  of 
isting  railroads,  should 
unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  development  of  water  po 
otherwise  available  for  future  industries  in  a  newly  opt 
territory.  Even  a  higher  location  for  a  road  bed  at  some  ex 
cost  of  construction  would  be  economy  if  it  made  pos; 
power  developments  which  would  mean  the  settlement 
enrichment  of  the  territory  in  terms  of  freight  and  passen^ 
But  whether  the  railroads  are  finally  placed  in  the  m< 
tain  or  Piedmont  regions  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  st; 
they  will  usually  be  near  numerous  undeveloped  w 
power  sites  which  should  afford  ample  power  to  ope 
their  lines  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Power   development    has    already   meant    the    creation 
small  industrial  centers  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  St." 
These  have  slowly  drawn  together  largely  from  the  fa 
the  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  these  industries.     WitV 
increased    amount    of    power    available    there    will    be 
industries  spring  up  that  will  need  a  new  supply  of  lai 
This    labor   will    further   strip    the    farms    unless    the   f 
home  has  been  supplied  with  the  conveniences  and  efficj 
cies  that  electrical  power  will   provide. 

Moreover,   wherever  such  industries  are  established  t', 
economic  operation  depends  largely  on   whether  or  not 
mill  or   factory   is  surrounded   by   a   stable   population 
whether  there  are  cheap  food-stuffs  to  be  had  in  the  vic«| 
This  will  be  assured  only  by  making  the  farm-o\rned  h'i 
as  attractive  as  the  mill-owned  home.     To  have  this  st1! 
population  located  near  the  mills  on  cultivatable  land 
to  have  the  factory  surrounded  by  well  tilled  farms  is  i! 
industrially  desirable  as  well  as  important  from  the   sc- 
and   political   aspect.     These    farms  help   the   mill   and 
mill  helps  the  farms.     They  reduce  the  labor  turnover 
keep   down   the   cost   of   transportation   of   perishable    fi 
It  is  axiomatic  that  the  farm  must  become  in  time  a  p: 
as  dependent  on  electric  power  as  the  factory. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  electricity  has  been  brow 
to  the  southern  farm,  its  use  has  practically  been  limite( 
replacing  the  kerosene  lamp  and  the  old-fashioned  f 
lantern.  Little  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  realize  its  ec< 
mic  value  in  the  hundreds  of  ways  which  are  o] 
These  range  from  lighting  hen  coops  so  as  to  increase 
waking  hours  of  fowls  to  operating  almost  every  imagin; 
appliance  for  farm  work  and  household  use.  There  b 
yet  a  dearth  of  machinery  built  for  operation  by  electri 
under  conditions  surrounding  rural  life,  and  there  is  e 
less  information  reaching  the  farmer  as  to  what  electri 
might  do  for  him  and  its  cost  in  comparison  with  the  po& 
of  animals  and  men.  Once  his  home  is  lighted,  his  j 
ground,  wheat  threshed,  corn  shelled,  hay  baled,  O 
milked,  hens  encouraged,  house  cleaned,  meals  cool 
clothes  washed  by  electricity,  he  will  find  himself  able 
cope  with  the  labor  question  and  to  keep  a  home  where 
women  will  be  content  to  live  and  his  children  to  grow 
and  to  carry  on. 

The   picture    I    have  attempted    to    draw    is   that   of> 
Southern  Appalachian  States  inhabited  by  a  contented,  p 
perous  people,  grouped   together  in   industrial  and   fans 
communities,  a  situation  brought  about  by  the  economical 
efficient  development   and   utilization  of   water  powerJ 
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it  and  happiness  from  the  lives  of  unnumbered  women 
I  children — this  is  the  sin  and  shame  of  our  age. 
[t  is  costing  the  South  dear. 

\t  the  1919  figures,  published  by  the  National  Bureau 
Honomic  Research,  the  lowest  per  capita  income  in  the 
fd  States,  5364,  is  found  in  the  East  South  Central 
The  next  lowest,  $463,  found  in  the  South  Atlantic 
is  saved  from  being  lower  by  the  high  incomes  of 
ire,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
included  in  these  states,  are  not  typical  of  the  South, 
d  lowest  per  capita  income,  $491,  is  found  in  the 
th  Central  states, 
results  are  inevitable. 

lowest,  the  next  to  the  lowest,  and  the  third  to  the 
average  incomes  among  persons  gainfully  employed 
United  States  are  found  in  the  South.     The  average 
of  her  "gainfully  employed"  are  less  than  a  "living" 
the  laborer  with  a  wife  and  three  children  in  each 
geographical  divisions  named. 

the  exodps  of  labor,  white  and  black,   from   the 

are  deserting  the  farm  for  the  city.  They  go  seek- 
means  to  live  and  better  living  conditions.  Driving 
Jrawing  both  is  the  unconscious  quest  for  that  which 
tricity.  as  nothing  else,  can  give — greater  productive 
er. 

'HFY  drift  by  thousands  into  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
""feast  North  Central  states — New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
tr  Jersey.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
which  eight  states,  labor,  equipped  with  16,275,122 
iwer  of  power,  produces  almost  five  times  as  much  of 
th,  and  receives  approximately  five  times  as  much  in 
as  labor,  equipped  with  only  5,396,560  horsepower  of 
produces  and  receives  in  the  sixteen  states  and  the 
rict  of  Columbia,  known  as  the  South  Atlantic,  East 
Central  and  West  South  Central  states, 
an  even  more  serious  drift  than  that  of  labor  from 
uth  toward  these  eight  states  in  the  North  has  ap- 

This  is  the  drift  of  power. 

it  only  to  grow  industrially,  but  just  to  maintain  the 
:1    development    to   which    they   have    attained,    the 
die  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  states  must  find 
sources  of  power  for  manufacturing  purposes.     Unlike 
South,  these  states  have  not  sufficient  water  power  to 
ite    the    industries    already    established     within    their 
even  if  they  should  develop  all  of  their  water  powers. 
y  must  today  depend  upon  coal  for  millions  of  horse- 
of  power. 

their  nearby  supply  of  coal,  Frank  G.  Baum,  in  his 
of  U.  S.  A.  Electric  Power  Industry"  says: 
erstand  on  good  authority  that  the  "Pittsburgh  vein'7 
will  be  exhausted  at  present  rate  in  about  twenty- 
rs. 

B.  Rushmore,  chief  engineer  in  the  power  and  mining 
ent  of   the   General   Electric   Company,    it  is  said, 
btes.  that  if  our  coal  consumption  were  to  continue  to 
at  the  apparently   normal   rate  of  seven  per  cent 
•par,  the  life  of  our  known  reserves  would  be: 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL 

SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 

An   opportunity   for   combining  special   professional   edu- 
cation with  work  in  the  various  fundamental  and  related 
social   sciences  offered   by   the   University. 
1924  SUMMER  SESSION 
Fint    Term,   June    16 — July   23 
Second    Term,   July    24 — Augujt    29 

Announcements     will     be     mailed     upon     application     to 
Box    55,   Faculty   Exchange,   The    University   of   Chicago. 


Modern  Social  Work 

Requires  the  Psychiatric  Approach 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

July  7,  1924 — September  i,   1925 

From  September  to  June,  under  the  supervision  of  the  School, 
each  student  gives  her  full  time  to  field  work  in  one  of  the 
following  agencies: 

Boston  Psychopathic,  Boston,  Foxborough  and  Manhattan  State 
Hospitals;  Mill  '  iinlll  General,  Sloane,  Allegheny  General 
and  Sc  Lotus  Children's  Hospitals;  Child  Guidance  Clinic*  in 
Boston,  Red  Bank,  X.  ].,  and  Minneapolis;  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research,  Chicago. 

COLLEGE  HALL  14,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


HOME 
STUDY 


Become  More  Efficient 

thnsKh  cuaiam  in  Chemistry.  HUtory, 
Mathematics.  Enclith.  Psreholocr. 
E«faf.tV»i.  Rusinn.  and  35  other  sub- 
jects which  the  University  rives  by  mail.  Tbry  roonBand 
credit  toward  a  "•—  1—4'*r  decree  and  mar  be  beum  at  any 
time. 

'*  EJli.  H«D 


tTfjc  tHmbersirp  of  Cfjirago 


Chic.ro,  III. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
BIBLE 

HOW  TO  ENJOYTHE  BIBLE 

and  thirteen  other 
Study  Courses 

for 

Homes,  Churches,  Schools 
50  cents  each 


RELIGION  AND   SCIENCE 

leaflets  and  pamphlets 

Evolution  and  the  Bible 
Evolution  and  Mr.  Bryan 
A  Scientist  Confesses  his  Faith 
How  Science  Helps  Faith 

and  ten  other 

Popular  Religion  Leaflets 

3  cents  each 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF    SACRED    LITERATURE 

Hyde  Park,  Chicago,   111. 
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HARTFORD 


Theological 
Seminary 

Dean,   M.  W.  Jacobus 

School  of  Religious 
Pedagogy 

Dean,   E.   H.   Knight 

Kennedy  School  of 
Missions 

Dean,  E.  W.  Capen 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
President 

Through  these  associated 
schools  Hartford  offers  full 
training  for: 

1.  The   Christian   min- 
istry. 

2.  Religious    education 
and  social  service. 

3.  The  foreign  field. 
Each  school  has  its  independ- 
ent faculty  and  its  own  institu- 
tional   life,    and    together    they 
form     one     interdenominational 
institution    with     the     unity    of 
common  aim  and  spirit. 


Hartford  Seminary  Foundation, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


V3-  — 

Congregational  Training  School  for  Women 

trains  for  leadership 

Its  graduates  are  filling  positions  as  Directors  of 
Religious  Education,  Church  Assistants,  Directors  and 
Instructors  of  Week-day  Religious  Education,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Secretaries,  Girls'  Work  Secretaries,  Secretaries 
of  Church  Boards,  Community  Workers,  and  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionaries. 

It  offers  a  year  of  intensive  training  for  college 
graduates  and  a  longer  course  for  non-graduates. 
Tuition  and  board  are  low  and  some  scholarship 
aid  is  given.  The  Spring  Quarter  begins  March  3  I , 
1924. 

MISS  MARGARET  TAYLOR,  Dean 

5756  Dorchester  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered :  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economic*, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field    work   training    under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in    conjunction    with   the    Social    Service    Department 
of  the  Johns   Hopkins   Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins    University,    Baltimore,    Maryland. 


Eastern  District,  which  includes  the  most  accessi- 
ble and  best  quality  of  our  fuel 59  y 

Eastern,   Central,   and   Southern  Districts 65  y 

Entire  U.  S.  and  Alaska,  two  thirds  of  this  being 

low   grade   coal    and    lignites 84  jp 

WHEN  the  predicted  day  of  the  exhaustion  of  t 
fields  does  dawn,  if  other  sources  of  power  shall 
have  been  discovered,  Louis'  " ' Apres  moi  le  deluge,"  and 
grim  realities  which  followed,  will  be  merry  jests  in  c 
parison  with  the  struggle,  which  will  inevitably  follow, 
power. 

Therefore,  the  map  of  "the  Super-power  System"  for 
whole  United  States,  which  has  appeared  in  the  power  ; 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Baum  and  in  various  newspapers  of 
country  is  of  supreme  interest  to  the  South.  [See  page  (. 

Ship  charts  marked  the  course  travelled  by  those  floa 
hells  which  sailed  from  harbors  in  the  North  to  bring  N- 
slaves  from  far  off  Africa  in  answer  to  the  call  for  l! 
to  work  the  plantations  of  the  South.  Just  so  this 
marks  the  route  which  capital  proposes  that  the  transmis 
lines  shall  travel  and  carry  the  slaves  in  our  water  po 
in  answer  to  the  call  for  power. 

The  map  should,  and  doubtless  will,  cause  anything^ 
comfortable  thought  to  the  South  with  her  millions  of  si 
idle  in  her  streams  and  rivers,  her  territories  and  people 
served,    and   those   ever   growing   industrial    centers   in 
North  calling  for  more  power. 

Not  a  single  proposed  line  on  the  map  runs  south wa 
toward,  or  through  the  vast  stretches  of  powerless  cou 
lying  between  the  Appalachian  mountain  ranges  and 
South  Atlantic  Coast.  A  solitary  line  goes  southwestw 
ly  from  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama  toward  the  Gulf. 

But  new  transmission  lines  appear  running  north 
northeasterly  from  Muscle  Shoals,  and  connecting  • 
other  power  lines  running  northwestwardly  from  the  g 
waterpowers  in  the  mountains  and  hills  of  West  Virg 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — the 
tion  of  the  Union  possessing  the  greatest  water  powef 
sources  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — all  of  the  ti 
mission  lines  converging  in  a  net-work  of  lines  cove 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  other  nort 
states  with  their  huge  manufacturing  centers. 

Their  call  for  power  is  greater  and  far  more  insistent 
was  the  call  which  brought  the  Negro  slaves  to  work 
tobacco  and  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  It  would  be  stra 
if  this  call  in  the  North  should  take  from  the  South 
only  the  descendants  of  the  Negro  long  ago  freed,  but 
the  slaves  in  the  water  powers  of  the  South.  The  facts  sh 
be  faced. 

THERE  is  no  incentive  to  capital  to  take  the  hazar 
developing  water  power  and  constructing  transmi: 
lines  to  carry  power  through  the  thinly  settled  sections  of 
South,  to  build  up  these  sections,  so  long  as  capital  can  t 
the  cream  of  the  business  in  the  Piedmont  districts, 
hoard,  by  holding  them  idle,  the  great  bulk  of  the  w: 
powers  of  the  South ;  capital  fearing  no  competition, 
calmly  confident  of  controlling  power  development,  and  1 
reaping  a  golden  harvest,  both  from  the  growing  mar 
for  power  in  the  North  and  from  the  rising  of  more  ; 
richer  cream  through  the  gradual  growth  of  sections  ' 
that  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  in  the  South. 

So  long  as  capital  can  follow  this  course,  dwip.dling  pop 
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?andoned  farms,  and  deserted  villages  may  be  expected 

the  powerless  sections  of  the  South,  which  should  be,  but 

not,  served  with  power  from  the  power  surplus  in  those 

stricts  rich  in  water  power,  at  a  time  when  cheap  light  and 

wer   are  as  essential   as   are  good   roads  to   the  life  and 

owth  of  any  people. 

[s  this  to  continue? 

The  power  corporations  have  neither  recognized  nor  met 

South's  crying  needs,  so  evident  in  her  millions  of  light- 

a  homes,  her  factories  using  steam  instead  of  electricity, 

I  in  those  great  stretches  of  country  without  the  sign  of 

x>wer  line. 

:n  California,  capital  has  followed  a  different  course.    [See 

je  605]  This  state  has  water  power  enough  developed  to 
crate  every  manufacturing  plant  in  the  state,  operating  at 

[  capacity,  day  and  night,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  383,083 
rsepower.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  her  homes  use 
•ctricity.  Her  network  of  transmission  lines,  covering  the 
te.  carry  500.000  horsepower  of  power,  equal  in  labor 
ergy  to  6,000,000  men,  to  her  farms  alone. 

iere   appears   another  drift  out  of   the   South,   quite   as 

inous  as  the  drift  of  labor  and  power  to  the  North. 

*rior  to  the  Civil  War,  one  of  the  great  crops  of  Georgia 
is  rice.  Prior  to  1912,  the  planting  of  rice  was  practically 

nown  in  California.     In  19  (  8,  the  rice  crop  of  Georgia 

is  valued  at  554,000.     In  1919,  the  rice  crop  of  California 

s  valued  at  $27,000,000.     This  year,   1923,  it  has  been 

wrted,  California  has  been  able  to  undersell  Japan  in  the 

markets  of  China.     This  has  been  made  possible  by  the 

of  electricity  on  the  farms  of  California, 

t  is  not  surprising  that  the  highest  average  income  among 
mers  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  this  state. 

Notwithstanding    the    enormous    sums    already    invested. 

ion*  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  develop  more  water  power 

now  pouring  into  California. 

Ve  are  told  that  in  ten  years,  all  of  the  available  water- 
ier in  California  will  have  been  developed.  At  the  rate 

>ast  investment  in  the  South,  a  century  or  more  will  be 
uired  to  put  her  water  powers  to  work. 
Fhi?  difference  must  be  attributed  largely,  if  not  wholly 

he  laws  of  California. 

'hese  make  the  hoarding  of  undeveloped  water  power  im- 

able.     Municipalities  and  counties  have  the  authority  to 

elop  water  power  for  themselves,  and  to  organize  oublic 

stricts  in  order  to  unite  their  financial  strength  for 

purpose. 

CAPITAL,  seeing  the  possibility  of  losing  the  field  al- 
together  for  private  development,  pours  into  this  state. 
nto  no  other. 

the  Province  of  Ontario  is  also  illuminating.     [See 


Tiis  Canadian  state  with  a  smaller  population  than  that 
jeorgia,  has  developed,  through  the  cooperation  of  state 
municipalities,  more  water  power  than  the  combined  de- 
pment  of  the  eight  East  South  Central  and  West  South 
tral  states  —  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much  power  as  that 
Eloped  throughout  the  South  Atlantic  states,  stretching 
n  Delaware  to  the  southernmost  tip  of  Florida,  with  a 
ilation  of  more  than  13,000,000  people,  only  a  com- 
ttively  small  fraction  of  whom  living  to  the  southeast 
get  current  from  that  much  advertised  "Superpower 
ion"  of  the  power  companies. 


The     preliminary    Announcement    of 
Courses  for  the  year  1924-1925  is  now 
available.    It   lists   the  courses    from 
which  the  student  preparing  for  social 
work  can  make  up   his   schedule   of 
study.  It  announces  some  forty-six  fel- 
lowships and  outlines  the  qualifications 
required    of  candidates  seeking  them. 
It  gives  complete  details  about  the  year's 
curriculum,  including  the  Spring  Quar- 
ter  session    which     begins    on 
March  twenty-fourth.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


77u-  "New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twcnrt-Second  Scrta 
New  York 


The  Pennsylvania  School 

of 

Social  and  Health  Work 

Announces  that  on  April  I5th  it  will  occupy 
quarters  in  the  New  Social  Service  Building,  307 
South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  where,  in  close 
association  with  leading  social  and  civic  agencies  of 
the  city  and  state,  it  will  continue  to  develop  its 
well-rounded  program  of  training  for  social  work. 


Departments  of 
Social  Case  Work      Social  Investigation 

Community  Work 
Public  Health  Xursing 


Catalog  and  Prospectus,  1924-1925,  Ready  April   is<A. 


Address  inquiries  to  the  Registrar, 

339  South  Broad  Street, 

Philadelphia. 
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The  laws  of  California  and  of  Ontario,  which  have  al- 
ready produced  superpower  systems,  not  in  name,  but  in 
fact,  today  actually  supplying  light  and  power  to  the  great 
majority  of  their  peoples,  seem  to  point  the  way  out  of  the 
powerless  wilderness  in  which  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  southern  states  are  wandering. 

Let  the  people  of  the  South  have  such  laws  as  those  of 
California  and  Ontario,  and  give  them  the  understanding 
of  the  possibility  of  multiplying  the  productiveness  of  labor  by 
the  use  of  electricity,  and  the  strength  of  millions  of  men 
will  leap  to  work. 


Then  the  southern  states,  unafraid  for  the  future  of  the 
children,  because  able  to  control  the  working  force  that  h 
been  given  them  by  God,  can  take  their  rightful  place 
the   development  of   a   giant   power  system    for   the   wlu 
United  States. 

Will  the  call  of  the  homes,  industries  and  farms  of  ti 
South  be  heard  ? 

Not  only  the  South,  the  World  is  suffering,  striving,  cr 
ing,  if  civilization  is  not  dying,  self  slain  in  the  struggle,  ft 
the  want  of  increased  production. 

These  idle  slaves  should  be  put  to  work. 


THE    PLAY    OF   A   BIG    MAN    WITH    A    LITTLE   RIVER 

(Continued  from  page  642) 


"the  entire  absence  of  the  evils  of  concentration,"  as  interest- 
ing in  its  way  as  his  road-bridge-dam. 

At  St.  Paul,  the  Ford  Company  has  leased  the  new  high 
dam,  574  feet  long,  with  34  feet  head,  and  is  tearing  out 
the  sub-structure  to  install  four  great  vertical-runner-type 
water  wheels  which  will  be  the  power  plant  of  an  all-around 
Ford  industrial  center  of  the  first  class.  Its  general  scheme 
was  given  me  by  a  Ford  man  in  this  way :  The  rivers  have 
been  the  basis  of  Twin  City  prosperity;  a  first  epoch  when 
lumber  came  down  stream,  a  second,  when  the  grain  of  the 
whole  Northwest  came  to  the  flour  mills.  But  the  timber 
lands  have  long  been  cut  over,  low  lake  carriage  to  Buffalo 
and  the  East  from  Duluth  has  deflected  grain  shipments,  and 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  could  not  get  together  on  a  pro- 
gram to  recover  their  position  by  exploiting  the  big  govern- 
ment engineering  project  which  set  the  high  dam  on  a  site 
between  them  and  made  the  Mississippi  navigable  to  St. 
Anthony  Falls  in  the  center  of  the  state.  Enter  Ford,  by 
invitation  of  both  cities,  an  outsider  with  money,  his  highly 
polished  formula  and  none  of  the  rust  of  local  animosities 
about  him ;  harbinger  of  a  third,  a  manufacturing  epoch ; 
with  water,  iron  and  wood  ready  to  hand  in  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  to  play  with  after  his  bent,  with  river  carriage, 
a  big  urban  population  to  draw  on  for  labor,  with  a  big 
agricultural  population  to  sell  to,  and,  above  all,  18,000 
horsepower  to  turn  loose  in  his  works.  Then,  with  manu- 
facture at  the  headwaters  at  St.  Paul,  with  possibly  manufac- 
ture at  tide-water  at  New  Orleans,  with  assembly  and  dis- 
tribution at  St.  Louis  to  the  great  prairie  states,  the  river 
his  sluice  way  and  his  canal,  we  have  a  blue  print  of  Ford's 
application  to  the  Father  of  Waters  itself  of  the  ideas  that 
he  is  fooling  with  in  his  laboratory  watershed  on  the  little 
Rouge. 

FORD'S  entrance  upon  water  power  falls  in  the  third 
stage  of  his  manufacturing  operations — his  entrance  upon 
the  "heavies"— which  (witness  the  European  conflict,  now  in 
its  eighth  year,  over  Alsace,  Lorraine,  the  Saar  and  the  Ruhr) 
are  pivotal  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world.  His  course 
runs  from  an  inventor  ( i )  to  an  assembler  of  motors  and 
vehicles,  (2)  to  a  maker  of  parts,  (3)  to  a  producer  of  raw 
materials  going  into  these  parts.  What  he  has  done  in  invad- 
ing the  coal  industry,  iron  and  steel,  lumber  and  railroads 
has  been  to  play  insurgently  with  great  tools — with  blast 
furnaces,  railroads,  mines,  power  plants;  but  also  with  all 


the  Dutch  thrift  in  him  engaged,  to  go  after  by-prod uc 
and  salvage  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

His  foundry  was  the  stepping  stone;    he  found  it  a  pla 
where  wheelbarrows  and  shovels  and  back-muscles  abounde 
his  old  enemies  of  the  farm;  his  molding  is  today  done 
machinery,  and  molds  are  made,  cores  packed,  metal  pour 
with  the  work  in  motion  on  the  platforms.     "They  told 
we  could  not  cast  gray  iron  by  our  endless  chain  method 
says  Ford,  "but  we  are  doing  it."     Back  of  the  foundry 
the  blast  furnace.     Ore,  limestone  and  coke  are  dumped  in 
the  top  of  the  stack' and  after  the  heat,  the  molten  iron 
customarily  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  into  pigs.     "They  to 
us,"  says  Ford,  "it  was  out  of  the  question  to  pour  the  h' 
iron    directly   from    the    furnace    into    the    mold,"    but   t 
"Henry"  furnace  was  blown  in  in  1919,  and  the  molten  irr 
run  off  into  great  ladles  which  travel  into  the  foundry  witho 
another  heating,   as  they  do  in  a  modern  steel  plant   fro 
blast  furnace  to  Bessemer  converter. 

The  blast  furnace  carried  Ford  into  the  coke  market  ai 
into  the  mines;  he  needed  coal  also  for  his  power  plan 
in  the  Detroit  district.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  World  Wz 
the  prevailing  method  of  producing  coke  was  to  bake  coal 
the  old  beehive  ovens  which  dot  the  bituminous  fields,  ai 
which  waste  everything  in  the  process  but  the  coke.  Toda 
by-product  ovens  have  been  more  generally  adopted  by  t 
steel  industry,  but  steam-electric  plants  in  the  Pittsburj 
district  and  elsewhere  are  still  operated  without  them. 
is  anathema  to  Ford.  He  was  quick  to  seize  the  Solvay  id 
and  at  the  Rouge  plant  are  two  great  batteries  of  by-produ 
ovens,  which  consume  3,000  tons  of  coal  a  day,  and  give  0 
2,000  tons  of  coke  for  the  blast  furnaces  (which  is  also  so 
to  employes  for  their  homes),  26,300,000  cubic  feet  of  g 
(which  is  piped  to  the  Rouge  and  Highland  Park  plan 
for  heat-treat  purposes),  17,800  pounds  of  tar,  60,000  poun 
of  ammonium  sulphate  (which  is  used  for  fertilizer),  i8,OC 
gallons  of  benzol  (a  motor  fuel)  and  4,500  gallons  of  refine 
light  oil.  He  is  also  experimenting  with  a  cheaper  lov 
temperature  method  of  getting  coke  and  by-products  out  i 
coal  and  one  which,  it  is  said,  will  yield  gasoline  in  lieu 
benzol. 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  a  change  made  in  the  cupola  of  tl 
blast  furnace,  TOO  tons  of  dust  a  day — such  as  in  years  gor 
by  flew  over  the  average  steel  town,  to  the  despair  of  i 
housekeepers — is  recaptured ;  while  his  slag,  which  was  a 
lowed  to  pile  up  in  a  small  hill  near  the  old  time  bla 
furnace,  is,  in  line  with  modern  practice,  turned  into  cemei' 
in  a  cement  plant  on  the  place.  More: 
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you  a  micawber? 


.  /EET  an  old  friend — Mr.  Wilkins 

VI.  Micawber!    First  introduced  to 

HI  by  Charles  Dickens  in  "David  Cop- 

ifield".  Always  procrastinating,  always 

it  of  money,  always  "waiting  for  some' 

itg  to  turn  up".  And  yet  such  a  good 

ow  in  so  many  ways— -devoted  to  his 

me,  a  loyal  friend,  the  genial  apostle 

optimism. 

evertheless  your  sympathy  went  out 
his  trusting,  never-deserting  wife  and 

or  five  children.  And  today  you  have 
y  to  look  about  you  in  every  city, 

•rn  and  village — in  every  office,  shop 
factory — to  see  how  this  little  family 

s  multiplied  thousands  and  millions  of 

DCS.  You  meet  its  descendents  every 

micawber  is  the  person  who  spends 

try  penny  as  fast  as  it  is  made  (or 

crowed),  who  lives  in  expectation  of 

earned  success,  who  fools  only  himself 

Kitting  up  a  front.  A  micawber  is  the 

son  who  hasn't  a  penny  in  the  bank, 

lare  in  the  building  and  loan  associa- 

n,  an  interest  in  any  benefit  fund  or 

lollar's  worth  of  life  insurance.    A 

cawber  is  a  person  who  hasn't  saved 

xnt. 

e's  a  regular  micawber!"  Could  any- 
ng  else  describe  to  the  dot  the  hope- 
ply  hopeful  person  who  never  arrives 
success  because  he  never  starts? 

s  a  micawber  who,  in  spite  of  his 
and  his  common-sense,  will  have 
hing  to  do  with  Living  on  the  definite 
as  or  a  family  budget. 

iARLES  DICKENS  put  the  word, 
camber,  into  the  English  language 
fenty-five  years  ago.  Straight-thinking 
Demists  put  the  word,  budget,  into 
aghty-eight  years  before  that.  There 
s  no  reason  why  Mr.  Micawber 
lid  not  have  lived  on  a  budget  basis; 
he  didn't  want  to  —  mkawbers 
rer  do. 


Micawbers  prefer  to  spend  what  they 
have  and  wait  for"something  to  turn  up". 
No  limitations  of  a  budget  for  them!  Yet 
che  strange  part  of  it  is  this:  It  isn't  a 
budget  that  holds  your  scale  of  living 
down;  it's  your  income.  Think  that  over. 
In  fact,  budgeting  your  expense  is  a  real 
incentive  to  increase  your  income,  as  well 
as  the  best  way  to  get  the  very  most  out 
of  what  you  have  now.  It  tells  you  just 
where  your  money  is  going,  before  it  goes 
instead  of  afterwards.  The  difference 
between  budgeting  and  accounting  is 
that  one  looks  ahead  while  the  other 
looks  back.  Which  way  do  you  wish 
to  look? 

fhe  minute  you  begin  to  run  your 
expenses  on  a  real  business  basis,  on  a 
budget  basis,  you  see  just  what  you  are 
doing.  You  see  exactly  how  to  reduce 


certain  items  in  order  to  increase  others 
that  are  more  desirable.  You  begin  to 
choose  intelligently  whether  you  would 
rather  have  one  thing  or  another — for 
not  one  of  us  can  have 
everything. 

Get  on  a    budget   basis          /      -/ N 

and    you    will    step   up  •-         ".  i 

and  out  of  the  micawber        i^^^i.  ~\ 

family — if    you     are    a      ^F-J"V-.  % 

member  of  it  now.  You 

will    stop    waiting    for 

"something  to  turn  up". 

You    will    begin    to    go 

ahead.  You  will  begin  to 

get  your  share  of  the  good 

things  that  only  savings 

can  buy,  including  your 

financial  independence  in 

the  years  to  come. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
hi*  an  intimate  financial  relationship  with 
more  than  20,OOO,OOO  policy  holders.  In 
this  friendly  contact  with  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  the  L".  S.  and  Canada,  it  has 
come  to  know  how  great  a  need  exists  for 
a  definite,  simple  plan  of  saving. 

Most  people  would  like  to  save  if  they 
knew  how.  But  the  question  usually  is — 
"How  can  I  save  on  my  income  T'  To 
answer  this  question,  the  Metropolitan  has 


worked  out  a  simple,  practical  plan  for 

budgeting  one'*  income. 

It  is  all  in  a  pocket-size  booklet  which  tells 
bo  w  to  lav  our  your  expenses  in  relation  to 
your  income;  how  to  provide  for  saving 
without  being  miserly;  how  to  keep  track 
of  your  income  and  outgo.  It  shows  practi- 
cal budgets  worked  out  for  small,  medium 
and  generous  incomes.  And  it  tells  the 
true  and  inspiring  stories  of  many  men 


and  women  who  have  learned  to  save — 
true  stories  that  sound  like  fairy  tales. 
Even  fhongri  you  are  at  present  following 
a  budget  plan  of  your  own,  we  believe  you 
will  fir\A  our  suggestions  useful. 

On  your  request,  we  will  mail  you  free 
of  charge  a  copy  of  this  booklet,  "Let 
Budget  Help". 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

ETROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  inforce,More  ne\c  Insurance  eachyear 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORYOF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS— Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
N'ew  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America) — Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D.;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
rnom,  treas. ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity— this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterlield. 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMEiRICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
HARD  OF  HEARING — Promotes  the  cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing- 
assists  in  forming  organizations.  Pres.,  Dr.  Harold  M.  Hays- 
Field  Secretary,  Miss  Betty  Wright,  1601— 35th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane 
executive  secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  Institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics:  office 
of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
£*9  «?:,  ^  ?  ^  y!>ar.-,  Arthur  Deerin  Can,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
duesel$500o'  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  Journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren s  agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren s  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street.  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  werk  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev. 
Chas.  S.  Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research,  sec'y; 
Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  ousiness, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 


JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON      METHODS     OF     PREVENTING     D 
LIN-QUENCY — Graham     Romeyn     Taylor,     executive     director, 
East   42d    Street,   New   York.      To   promote   the   adoption   of   son 
methods    in    this    field,    with    particular    reference    to    psychiat 
clinics,   visiting   teacher  work,  and   training  for   these   and   siml 
services;    to    conduct    related    studies,    education    and    publicatiif 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program 
the   Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTI, 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Ma 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Cl 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travel; 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  stodent,  foreign  bo 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretai 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Euro 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Love} 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultn 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administratl 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependen 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $11 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  I 
publfshes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  ct 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  childr 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  cl 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  throt 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE—! 
William  H.  Welch,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  d:' 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Bee 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue.  N'ew  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  men1 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  el 
epsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backwl 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quartel 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbe 
president,  Washington,  D.  Cl;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  Br 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organizatl 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  1 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  anni 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  me- 
ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meetl 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  25th 
July  2nd,  1924.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  membi 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIN 
NESS — Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hat 
away,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St..  New  York.  Objects:  To  ft 
nish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  serv! 
for  local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  mot 
ment — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  Stl 
Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Ffth  Avenue,  New  Yd 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  e 
lightened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  i 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day, 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "horn 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL       FEDERATION       OF       SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert* 
Woods,    sec'y;    20   Union   Park,    Boston.      Develops   broad    forms 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,   state  and   natic 
for    meeting    the    fundamental    problems    disclosed    by    settleme 
work,     seek     the    higher    and     more     democratic     organization 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  dire 
tor,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  sta» 
ardization  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  ed' 
cational  service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— S15  Fourth  AW 
New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physic 
education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  1 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national  organizatlw 
cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  ASR 
elation  of  America. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  N'egroe 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec": 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  at 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Train.'  Negl 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  RaymW 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  I 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  i 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  i 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMEF 
ICA — 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Joseph  Lee,   preside* 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.     Special  attention  given  to   organizatlt 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.     Information  availal 
on  playgrourtd  and  community  center  activities  and  administratiOl 
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THE     SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 

OPORTIONAL.  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
••auon  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
i_  Membership.  $2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

•ELL  SAGE    FOUNDATION — For   the  Improvement  of   Living 
•bions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;    130  E.  22nd  at..  New   York.     De- 
lta! Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies. 
Recreation.     Remedial     Loans,     Statistics.     Surveys     and 
The  publications   of  the  Russell  Sage   Foundation    offer 
ublic  in  practical  and  Inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
-its  of  ita   work.     Catalogue  sent  upon   request. 

;GEE   INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
i;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:   Robert  R.   Moton,  prin. ;  War- 
Logan,   treas.:     A.    U.   Holsey.   acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee.   Ala. 

IRKERS'    EDUCATION    BUREAU    OF   AMERICA— opencer   Mll- 
Jr..    sec'y:    476    West   24th   St.     A   clearing-house    for   Workers' 

•cation. 


THE 

PERFECT 
LANTERN  SLIDE     PROJECTOR 


Survey  Reprints 


UNPRINTABLE    TEXT    BOOK,    by    Prof.    Joseph    K.   Hart, 
tranal  editor  of  Survey  Graphic.     Price  lOc:  free  to  teachers. 
INCIAL    FEDERATIONS,   by   William   T.    Norton,  director  of 
ketrott  Community  Union.     Price  25c. 

FARE    FEDERATIONS,   by    Edward    T.    Devine,    contributing 
•  of  Surrey  Graphic.     Price  SOc. 

New  York   City 

112    E.     19    St. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


The    Coming 
or    Coal 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

Prepared  for  the  Educational  Committee,   Commission 

on  the  Church    and  Social  Service  of  the 

Federal  Council  of  Churches 

''TTOR  the  first  time  in  human  history,  coal 
X?  has  brought  the  possibility  of  the  good  life 
to  every  man's  door,  for  coal  means  food,  cloth- 
ing, houses,  ships,  railroads,  newspapers,  chem- 
icals, and  guns." 

Has  it  found  us  spiritually  unprepared  ?  Read 
this  book  and  know  for  yourself  the  essential 
facts  of  our  "bungling  and  inadequate  use  of  a 
gift  more  magnificent  than  any  allotted  to  man 
since  grain  was  first  sown  to  the  harvest  and 
ground  at  a  mill."  The  author  is  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  New  York 
City. 

Cloth.  Si. oo 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  Madison  Ave.        New  York 


The  low  volatile  gases  from  the  blast  furnaces  are  piped  to 
the  power  plant  boilers,  where  they  are  joined  by  the  sawdust 
and  the  shavings  from  the  body  plant  and  in  addition  the  coke 
"breeze"  (the  dust  in  the  making  of  coke)  is  now  utilized 
for  stoking.  The  steam  power  plant  is  thus  fired  almost  ex- 
clusively from  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  products.  Im- 
mense steam  turbines  directly  coupled  with  dynamos  transform 
this  power  into  electricity  and  all  of  the  machinery  in  the 
tractor  and  the  body  plants  is  run  by  individual  motors  from 
his  electricity.  In  the  course  of  time  it  is  expected  that  there 
I  be  sufficient  electricity  to  run  practically  the  whole  High- 
land Park  plant  and  we  shall  then  have  cut  out  our  coal 
(My  Life  and  Work:  Ford.  Crowther,  p.  151.) 

A  contrast,  if  you  will,  to  Ford's  first  power  plant,  fifty 
years  ago  and  a  few  miles  up  stream,  which  he  made  with 
a  rake  handle  and  a  coffee  mill  on  his  father's  farm.  A 
contrast,  well  nigh  as  great,  to  the  typical  factory  that  came 
down  to  us  from  the  industrial  revolution  to  the  era  of 
electricity,  with  its  wasteful  steam  plant,  and  its  maze  of 
overhead  belts  and  shaftings  that  carried  power  to  the  in- 
dividual workman  at  his  bench.  A  contrast  intrinsically 
greater  to  the  general  run  of  work  today  on  farms  up  the 
Rouge  Valley  that  are  as  yet  so  largely  untouched  by  power 
and  untroubled  by  the  genius  of  mass  production. 

IT  will  be  seen  that  in  taking  over  this  part  of  his  job 
from  the  archtype  industrial  city  of  America,  this  Dear- 
born farmer  has  added  something  to  what  he  borrowed.  The 
Rouge  has  been  dredged  at  this  point  to  25  feet  in  depth; 
a  large  slip  and  turning  basin  are  capable  of  accommodating 
any  lake  steamship. 

A  "high  line"  parallels  it,  45  feet  high  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long,  carrying  five  miles  of  elevated  railway 
tracks  (five  tracks  abreast)  ;  all  built  so  solidly  that  the 
twenty  or  more  factory  departments  beneath  them  feel  no 
vibration.  A  Mead-Morrison  crane,  550  feet  long,  takes 
eight  to  ten  tons  at  a  bite  from  the  cargoes  of  ore  boats 
that  are  brought  to  the  wharf  side,  and  empties  them  into 
bins  as  big  as  city  lots  that  store  12,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore.  Coal,  coke,  limestone  are  piled  in  other  bins  like  the 
makings  of  a  mountain.  From  the  high  line,  your  view  of 
batteries  of  by-product  ovens,  the  elevated  tanks  these  feed, 
loft}-  breakers,  blast  furnace  stacks,  the  great  drab  cylinders 
of  their  stoves  and  the  white  ones  of  the  cement  plant  nearby, 
the  ascending  lines  of  chutes  and  overhead  carriers,  the  flare 
of  open  ovens  and  the  plume  of  steam  from  the  coke  showers, 
all  give  an  impression  of  the  buttressed  walls  and  capped 
towers  of  an  ancient  castle,  turned  into  steel  and  stormed 
by  the  investing  magic  of  some  latterday  Merlin.  You  see 
a  freight  car  run  onto  an  elevated  table,  turned  turtle,  empty- 
ing its  50  tons  at  a  heave.  The  next  car  bumps  it  down  an 
incline  and  up  an  artificial  hill.  It  stops  of  itself  and  runs 
back  by  gravity  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  self-switched  onto  a  sid- 
ing, all  without  a  hand  touching  it.  "Ford's  touch,"  says 
the  young  fellow  who  is  taking  you  around.  You  may  add 
a  pinch  of  salt  to  the  tons  of  limestone  and  iron  ore  and 
coal  that  surround  you,  and  set  down  for  ardent  discipleship 
the  further  confidence  that  whether  it  is  the  contrivance  of 
a  tilted  side  track  or  a  revolution  in  furnace  practice,  the 
inventor  himself  ever  and  always  has  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
\  en-  possibly  they  are  the  achievements  of  the  organization 
rather  than  of  the  man.  Mayhap  there  are  fewer  innovation^ 
at  the  Rouge  plant  than  Ford  fans  imagine ;  precedents  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  progressive  practice ;  but  here,  they 
have  been  sought  out  and  assembled  in  one  major  operation. 
The  important  thing  is  that  these  (Continued  on  page  664) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


Wanted  by  the  DENVER  SHELTER- 
ING HOME  FOR  JEWISH  CHIL- 
DREN, of  •  Denver,  Colorado,  a  Na- 
tional Institution,  an  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  must  possess  the  follow- 
ing qualifications:  Must  be  well  edu- 
cated in  English  and  Yiddish,  be  a 
good  speaker  in  both  languages;  must 
know  how  to  procure,  train,  and  handle 
solicitors;  must  make  his  residence  in 
Denver,  take  charge  of  Denver  Office, 
but  be  on  the  road  organizing  and 
advancing  the  work  of  our  Institution 
at  least  six  months  of  the  year.  Will 
pay  reasonable  salary.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars and  send  photograph  with  first 
letter  or  application.  Communicate 
with  N.  Halpern,  401  Empire  Building, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


BOYS'  Camp  (Jewish)  undergoing  re- 
organization would  consider  as  partner 
man  of  refinement  and  education,  who 
could  act  in  capacity  of  head  counselor. 
Location  Massachusetts.  About  $8,000  re- 
quired. 4733  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Girls  Club  leader  in  an 
Eastern  Settlement.  Apply  stating  qualifi- 
cations. 4710  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Trained  Public  Health 
Nurses,  salary  $125.  Give  experience  and 
reference.  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  9 
Market  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MAN  experienced  in  club  and  social 
settlement  work.  New  York  City  position. 
4727  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  In  New  York  City,  Jewish 
Case  Work  Supervisor,  for  a  Family  Wel- 
fare Agency,  possessing  general  executive 
ability;  also  two  experienced  field  work- 
ers. 4715  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  For  child-caring  institu- 
tion, house  mother  of  refinement  and  ex- 
perience. Must  be  kind  but  firm  disciplin- 
arian. Children  three  to  six.  Position 
available  April  I5th.  4731  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  Jewish  Woman  to  fill 
position  of  executive  case  worker.  One 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  organized 
work  in  North  Western  City.  Must  speak 
Yiddish.  4732  SURVEY. 

DIETITIAN  wanted  to  work  as  Visiting 
House  Keeper  with  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  Columbus,  Georgia.  Write,  stat- 
ing qualifications,  experience,  salary  ex- 
pected. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Manager  for  tea  room  serv- 
ing from  two  to  three  hundred  people  each 
afternoon.  She  must  have  domestic  science 
training,  successful  experience  and  refer- 
ences, also  initiative,  executive  ability,  and 
a  pleasing  personality.  Address  Young 
Women's  League,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  Cottage  Mother  for  Orphan- 
age near  Erie,  Penna.  State  experience, 
age,  training  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Superintendent  B'nai  B'rith  Orphanage, 
Fairview,  Erie  County,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Two  public  health  nurses 
with  successful  experience  in  pioneer  field 
service.  Salary  $1800  and  field  expenses. 
Give  training,  experience  and  references. 
State  Tuberculosis  Association,  Box  251, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

EXPERIENCED  counselors  for  Junior 
boys/  camp  (Jewish).  Give  full  details 
and  salary  expected.  Location  Massa- 
chusetts. 4734  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  In  Eastern  city,  Jewish 
case  work  supervisor,  capable  of  training 
workers  and  able  to  make  effective  com- 
munity contacts.  4694  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  The  Richards 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  colleges 
and  universities.  American  College  Bu- 
reau, Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FINANCIAL  Secretary  for  Social  Or- 
ganization wishing  to  develop  interest  and 
support  for  its  work.  Young  woman,  abil- 
ity, education,  experience.  4724  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE — young  woman  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  child  care  wishes 
superintendency  of  small  Jewish  Orphan- 
age. References.  4706  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  college  graduate, 
eleven  years'  varied  experience  in  chil- 
dren's aid  work,  city  and  rural,  accustomed 
to  public  speaking,  seeks  responsible  posi- 
tion. 4716  SURVEY. 

STATISTICAL  EDITOR— college  grad- 
uate, expert  statistician,  executive  ability; 
exceptional  experiences  in  formal  reports, 
excellent  credentials  from  prominent  re- 
search organizations.  4739  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  (single),  experienced 
teacher,  Settlement  worker  and  Juvenile 
institution  executive,  desires  a  position  with 
a  progressive  Child  Caring  Organization. 
Conversant  in  French,  Italian  and  German. 
Best  of  credentials.  4725  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


COLLEGE  WOMAN,  writer, 
speaker,  understands  publicity 
and  is  a  successful  organizer, 
wishes  connection  with  social 
organization  or  publication. 
4729  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  (Jewish),  many  yeart 
perience  in  Child  Welfare  Work  in  a, 
phases.  Is  of  known  reputation  and  si 
ing.  Would  consider  superintended 
Orphanage  or  Correctional  School, 
be  available  May  ist.  4728  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE   position   wanted    as 
ager  or  steward   of  institution  or  hos 
Fourteen  years'   experience  of    institut 
management.     4736  SURVEY. 

HUSBAND  and  wife,  college  and  s 
work  training,  15  years'  experience  as 
cutives,  familiar  with  organizing,  pub! 
raising  of  funds,  with  special  interei 
community  and  delinquency  problems  i 
aspects,  successful  writers  and  spea 
wish  to  develop  or  take  charge  of  T 
4711  SURVEY. 

CULTURED  woman,  American,  no 
ily  ties,  desires  position  as  companion, 
objection  to  traveling.     Immediately  a 
able.      Miss    Foster,    120    Chestnut    Si 
Albany,  New  York. 

WANTED:  A  position  by  youngij 
man  experienced  in  boys'  work.  Tw 
years  substitute  helper,  three  and  one 
years  assistant  teacher  and  assti 
matron.  4737  SURVEY. 

ORGANIZER  and  Executive,  traj 
and  experienced,  ten  years  in  one  ejj 
live  position  in  large  city,  desires  jo 
social  service  as  organizer  or  execu 
Speaks  several  languages.  Writes  flu* 
Speaks  forcefully.  4738  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  wants  position  i 
April  1st.  Has  had  experience  as  rec 
tion  director,  girls'  worker  and  playgn 
supervisor.  4740  SURVEY. 

MALE  EXECUTIVE,  31  years  old,  ' 
years  school,  hotel  and  one  year  orphai 
experience,  desires  superintendent's  pos 
in  child-caring  institution.  Capable,  e( 
getic,  progressive.  Will  go  anywhrel 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  eight  years'  succB 
experience  in  settlement  work  desire] 
change.  Protestant,  executive  abi 
Capable  head  worker.  4735  SuRVElS 

PROFESSIONAL      nurse,      middie-a 
capable    outside    profession,    amiable, 
veled,    good    reader,    wants    work    as  c; 
panion.    housekeeper    or    any    work,    wi  I 
capabilities.     4726  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  successful  experiencf1 
children's  work  desires  resident  positioi' 
Institution.  College  graduate.  472-,  SUR'' 


(In  answering  these  advertisements,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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PUBLICITY    SERVICE 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    tquipm-nt 
tod.  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimiographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  yon  «n!l  investigate  TOO  will   find  that     I 
we  can  do  it   better,  quicker  and   ckimft* 
than   TOU   can   in  your  own   ofice. 

Lrt    lu   tsttmat*   on   your   neit   >ot 

W.b.ter       Letter       Addre»«in«       A 

Mailing  Company 

S4th    Street    at   8th    Avenu* 

Lantacrt   2*47 


ifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 


SCHOOL 


TOURS 


Let  your  child  learn  cooperation 
on  the  farm.  Simple  tasks 
which  contribute  to  family  wel- 
fare. Fresh  air,  much  freedom 
properly  used  build  healthy 
minds  as  well  as  strong  bodies. 

Send  your  child  to 

THREE  ORCHARDS 

Wilton  Connecticut 


UNIVERSITY  -  EXTENSION 
EUROPEAN  TOURS 

offer  European  travel  with  exceptional 
features  under  leadersnip  of  directors  of 
wide  experience,  and  at  moderate  cost  for 
a  high  standard  of  Travel  Service — Con- 
genial limited  group  membership. 
37  days,  $490;  other  tours  $515—9800. 
Sailing  May  31st,  a  special  high  class 
tour,  visiting  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  England.  Limited  membership. 

Steamship  tickets  at  Company  rates 
Clark  *  Tours,  4O4  Times Bldg.,N.Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HEALTH  RESORT 


ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS         The  Beeches,  Paris  Hill,  Maine 


It  W.  23rd  Street 


GRAirercv  4= 


J 


Addretiinf 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


PERIODICALS 

AXD  ITS  PROBLEMS,  racial,  na- 
ional  and  personal.  A  magazine  of  sane 
adicalism  and  passionate  humanitarian- 
sm.  Distinctly  a  journal  with  a  mission. 
by  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson.  Pub- 
iihe-1  monthly;  $2.00  a  year;  single 
Bit*  f$c.  Humanity  Publishing  Co., 

Jay.  Box  ic.  New  York  City. 
ERICAS  JOCRXAL  OF  NURSIXG  shows 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
the  betterment  of  the  world.    Put  it  in 
library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.   Main 
Rochester,    N.   Y. 

HYCIEXE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
ed  by  the  National  Committee  for 
1    Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenue, 
York. 


Furnished  cottage,  7  rooms,  bath,  laundry  tubs, 
porches,  shade,  garage.  $275  for  season.  Ice, 
milk,  vegetables,  fishing,  swimming.  Central  for 
touring.  Small  camp  $175.  ALMOS  WACO,  Box 
1372,  Orlando,  Fla. 


ROOMS 

\Vachinrrrnn  Fl  P  Rooms  for  visitors,  near 

TV  asumgion,LMi.  STATION,  CAPITOL, 

LIBRARY.  Hot  and  cold  water  in  rooms. 
Electricity.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Kendig,  120  C  Street, 

'     "  '••*  ~;t. 

STATIONERY 
Personal  Stationery  t  4 

Tour     name     and    address    neatlv 
printed  in  dark  blue  Ink  on  excel-        ••• 
lent  bond  paper. 

200  Single  Sheets  and  100  Envelopes,  $1.00 
100  Double  Sheets  and  100  Envelopes,  $1.50 
delivered  postpaid.  Remit  with  order. 
"West  of  Mississippi  River  and  Canada  add 
15  cents  postage.  Write  plainly. 

ART     PRESS 
1374   Nostrand   Ave.,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

"GENEALOGIST 


Family  histories,  geoeaJogical  and 
heraldic  works.  Researches  made. 
Send  names  interested  in.  Charles  A. 
O  Connor,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In    our    new    bomr-nody    tours*.    "COOK- 
ING   FOB    PROFIT.-      Booklet   OB   ruatrt. 

Htmt    Ee*MBkx.  «4f  E.  SMl  St..  Cfeteaf* 


MSS.  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau.  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syn- 
dicate, 964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Health  Resort  for  convalescent,  delicate 
or  nervous  persons,  desiring  rest  and  re- 
creation under  medical  supervision  in  the 
cool  climate  and  invigorating  air  of  Maine. 
Send  for  booklet.  900  feet  elevation.  Beau- 
tiful view.  Blanche  Dennes,  M.D. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Gorgeous  Blossoms 

ROSES,  PEONIES,  GLADIOLUS 
Monthly    blooming    Roses,    3-year    old.      All    the 
popular  kinds — SOc  each,  12  for  $5.     All  the  best 
Peonies,  3  to  7  eyes — 3  for  $1,  12  for  $3.     Our 
Rainbow  Mixture  of  Glads.,   25  Hnd5.  all  bloom 
this  year.     SO  for  $1.  100  for  $1.50.     Mixture  of 
finest  Peonies,  30  for  $1,  100  for  $3. 
Mammouth  sized  bulbs,  all  the  new  sorts,  30  for 
$1.     100  for  $3. 

Rare  assortment  of  DAHLIA,   10  for  $1. 
Finest  assortment   of   IRIS,    10    for  $1. 

AH  postpaid. 

R.    J.    G  I  B  B  I  N  S 
Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

pussy-WiUows  in  February  keep  indefinitely 
•*•  without  water.  A  generous  bunch  of  lorery 
big  ones  to  share  with  your  friends.  One  dollar 
postpaid.  FLORENCE  ELEANOR,  47*4  9th 
N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

PLASKUL,  th*  NEW  FAMILY  GAME 
Lots    of   fun    and    instructive.      A    MIND 
TEST   Game   for   young   and    old.     Post- 
paid Soc. 

Plaskul  Game  Co.,  Marietta,  Minn. 

SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
could  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Play 
the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare."  In- 
structive and  entertaining.  Best  game 
out!  Price  50  cents.  The  Shakespeare 
Club,  Camden,  Me. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  lOfl-pp.    iu.   Imvflinofc — it's  FREE.     TTn»ii  Aad7 
Domestic  ScfeM*  oonrMft,  fitting  far  many  well-paid 
poijxiau  or  tar  hane-nAkfng   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of   Hone   E««omicj.  (49  E.  5«tt  St..  CbiCM* 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Oft  in  1923.  By  James  G.  McDonald. 
>reign  Policy  Association,  9  East  45th 
treet.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ic  Fo»  PROFIT  by  Alice  Bradley  de- 
ribes  home-study  course,  which  in- 
udes  catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
nch  room  management.  "51  Ways  to 
ake  Money'  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
conomic*.  5778  Drexel  Ave..  Chicago. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PROPOSED 
OUAL  RIGHTS  AMEXDMEKT  OF  THE 
UMAX'S  PARTY.  Compiled  by  Florence 
.elley,  National  Consumer's  League,  156 
fth  Ave..  New  York  City.  Price  $2.00 
hundred. 

•-.L   HEALTH   PRIMER.     At    last    an 

derstandable  textbook  on  Mental  Hygi- 

le  for  the  layman.    Simple  but  medically 

•ond.     25  cents.     Orders  for  class   use, 

-nil.   each    in   lots   of   25   or   more. 

K*achusetts   Society  for   Mental   Hygi- 

le.  5  Joy  Street,  Boston. 

SALVATIOX  OR  WRECK  OF  EUROPE. 
MERICA'S  SHARE  THEREIX.  By  Austin 
Griffiths.  Judge  Superior  Court, 
attle,  Washington.  Forty-two  pages, 
nd  stamp  for  copy. 

EIXSTEIX    THEORY.    RELATrvrrr    AXD 
KAvrrATiox   WITH   SOME   OF  THE   MORE 
rwincAST  IMPLJCATIOXS.     By  L.  Frank- 
Gruber.        The     Lutheran     Literary 
>«rd,  Burlington,  Iowa.     Price  95  cents 
paper.     $1.35   in   cloth. 

(In  angering  theie  advertisements,  please  mention  THE  SCRVET.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.  ) 


Give  Him  a  Piece  of  Your  Mind 

For  the  frivolous  friend,  the  wayward  parent — for  any  person  who  might  profit 
by  a  better  understanding  of  mankind  and  its  curious  and  interesting  ways,  give 
a  trial  trip  on  Survey  Graphic.  That  will  put  your  arguments  clearly  and  with 
the  added  charm  of  the  pictures. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

For  $3  enclosed  send  Survey 
Graphic  for  the  neit  twelve  months 
(or  4  months  trial  Si)  to 

3-1-24 


Name  . . . 
Address. 
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HAIfO 


THE  PLAY  OF  A  BIG  MAN  WITHi 

A  LITTLE  RIVER        (Cnnt.  from  page  661)* 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Hospitable,  homelike,  always  open,  always 
welcoming,  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  winter 
or  summer,  are  the  natural  choice  of  culti- 
vated, interesting  people  seeking  real  benefits 
from  days  of  rest. 

The  sea  air  is  gratefully  mild  and  invigorat- 
ing in  winter  —  unbelievably  mild,  tempered 
by  the  breath  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Summer  is  just  one  of  four  enjoyable  sea- 
sons here.  Faces  glow,  eyes  sparkle  the  whole 
year  round.  When  surf  bathing  stops,  riding 
begins,  and  horses  canter  on  the  beach.  A 
live  throng  moves  briskly  up  and  down  the 
Boardwalk.  Golf  is  played  under  ideal  con- 
ditions. While  on  the  broad  deck  porches  of 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  healthy  fatigue  suns 
itself  and  looks  out  to  sea. 

Pleasant  companionship,  perfect  comfort; 
relished  meals  and  deep  sleep.  The  life 
gives  new  energy  to  tired  bodies,  new  wit 
to  jaded  minds  —  and  a  lasting  fondness  for 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 

On  the  Beach  and  the  Boardwalk 

American  Plan  Only 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  rates 

LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


changes,  by  whomsoever  originated  or  carried  out,  are  kin  i 
the  spirit  with  which  Ford  has  approached  the  materials  an 
forces  in  each  of  the  great  domains  of  industrial  activity  *! 
has  invaded,  and  which  may  be  anticipated  from  him  if  ! 
"goes  through"  in  applying  his  ideas  of  power  and  prodi 
tion  to  country  life  itself. 

DEAN  MARQUIS'  observation  as  to  Ford's  mindij 
the  "knock  down"  may  be  the  key  to  the  fact  th 
he  probably  does  not  start  out  on  this  last  quest  of  his  w| 
any  general  theory  of  the  social  advantages  of  decentraliaj 
tion.  He  approaches  rural  water  power  development  frffi 
several  sides.  He  comes  at  it  from  the  side  of  an  invent 
who  spent  nine  years  on  a  gas-engine  and  a  car  that  woili 
carry  a  load  heavier,  easier,  faster  and  cheaper  than  a  ho|i 
and  wagon ;  who  spent  nineteen  more  years  on  a  tractor  thr 
like  a  cat,  could  pull  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  weigl: 
He  comes  at  it  from  the  side  of  a  manufacturer,  who  ¥| 
had  a  hand  in  making  changes  in  two  decades  in  the  habi 
of  industry  which  all  but  bear  the  same  ration  to  the  chanj 
in  the  two  centuries  before  that  these  last  bore  to  the  tf 
thousand  years  that  preceded  the  industrial  revolution ;  \vll 
proposes  to  carry  over  some  of  this  new  division  of  lab 
from  factory  to  farm.  He  comes  at  it  from  the  side  • 
a  business  man  with  cars  and  tractors  to  sell  to  95  per  cent; 
the  people ;  who  has  cut  down  costs  to  the  bone  to  get  1 
product  within  their  reach,  and  who  sees  that  farms  mtf 
keep  pace  with  factories  in  organizing  production  and  elinr 
nating  waste,  if  agriculture  is  to  afford  such  a  quanti) 
market.  He  comes  at  it  from  the  side  of  an  engineer  m 
would  put  power  development  at  the  service  of  the  farme 
but  sees  that  there  must  be  new  equilibriums  in  rural  ecot 
omy,  in  the  balance  between  city  and  country,  betwe 
factory  work  and  farm  work,  if  such  an  innovation  is* 
going  to  disrupt  everything  around  the  lot. 

My  guess  is  that  although  Ford  may  not  have  a  gener 
philosophy  of  decentralization,  we  should  find  one  deep  seatt 
inner  impulse  if  we  were  to  trace  back  his  approach  to  rut 
power  development  from  any  of  these  various  sides.  Th; 
would  be  his  boyhood  captivation  with  the  magic  of  a  ruij 
ning  stream,  his  belief  in  a  djinn  who  might  take  over« 
chores  of  farmer  and  hired  man  if  it  could  but  be  got  01 
of  the  neck  of  a  bottled  creek,  the  hunch  of  a  boy  in  a  ban| 
yard  of  what  it  would  mean  if  natural  energies  could  J 
domesticated  as  had  the  cattle  of  thousand  hills. 

(In  a  concluding  instalment,  "Up  Stream  on  the  Rougf 
Mr.  Ford  will  be  quoted  on  what  he  calls  "the  most  inefl 
cient  thing  in  the  world" — the  farmer  living  on  the  tarn 
and  on  his  scheme  for  using  factory  workers  for  hnrve 
crews,  farm  dwellers  to  operate  small  factories  on  rural  mi 
sites.  Superintendents,  dam  builders,  foremen.  $6-a-(U| 
men,  and  others  will  be  interviewed  in  an  effort  to  ga{ 
how  far  he  has  got  ahead  in  demonstrating  his  ideas  irfl 
valley  laboratory,  with  his  9,OOO  acre  farm  at  Dearborn  afl 
his  little  converted  village  planing  mill  at  Xorthville  \\'Mi 
competes  successfully  for  a  share  of  his  time  with  the  gred 
Rouge  plant  down  river.) 
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Marshaling  the  Telephone  Forces 

In  the  simple  act  of  lifting  tie  telephone  receiver  from  its 
hook  every  subscriber  becomes  the  marshal  of  an  army.  At 
his  service,  as  he  needs  them,  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and 
women  are  organized  in  the  Bell  System.  One  skilled  corps  of 
the  telephone  army  moves  to  place  him  in  talking  connection 
with  his  neighbor  in  the  next  block,  in  the  next  state  or  across 
the  continent.  Another  highly  trained  corps  is  on  duty  to  keep 
the  wires  in  condition  to  vibrate  with  his  words.  Still  others 
are  developing  better  apparatus  and  methods,  manufacturing 
and  adding  new  equipment,  and  installing  new  telephones  to 
increase  the  subscriber's  realm  of  command. 

The  terrain  of  the  telephone  army  is  the  whole  United  States, 
dotted  with  14,000,000  instruments,  all  within  range  of  the 
subscriber's  telephone  voice.  Even  in  the  remote  places  this 
army  provides  equipment  and  supplies.  Its  methods  of  opera- 
tion are  constantly  being  improved,  that  each  user  may  talk 
to  his  friends  with  increased  efficiency.  Millions  of  money  are 
spent  in  its  permanent  works.  Yet  its  costs  of  operation  are 
studiously  held  to  the  pimiimmi.  mat  the  subscriber  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  telephone  service 
in  the  world. 

The  permanent  objective  of  the  Bell  System  army  is  to  meet 
the  telephone  needs  of  the  nation — a  hopeless  task  were  not  its 
command  unified,  its  equipment  adequately  maintained  and 
its  personnel  trained  in  the  latest  developments  of  telephone  art. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

BELL  SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


More  POWER  for 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS 


~^HE  Brayco  Projector,  here  illustrated,  has  awakened  immediate,  nation- 
•  wide  interest  among  all  organizations  associated  with  the  promotion  of 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS.  It  offers  a  quick,  convenient  and  inexpensive 
means  through  which  the  work  of  all  of  the  great  social  service  organiza- 
tions can  be  reduced  to  pictures  and  made  universally  available  for  educa- 
tion and  instruction.  It  offers,  too,  for  the  first  time  a  means  through  which 
all  of  these  organizations  can  exchange  educational  material  in  the  form  of 
pictures  with  one  another,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 


What  BRAYCO  is 

Brayco  is  a  scientifically  constructed  still-pic- 
ture projector.  It  uses  small  strips  of  stand- 
ard size  motion  picture  film  instead  of  heavy 
glass  slides.  Each  strip  of  film  contains  from 
50  to  300  separate  pictures.  It  weighs  only 
rive  pounds.  Adjusts  to  any  light  socket.  No 
fire  hazard.  Is  equipped  with  standard  auto 
bulb. 


&, 
& 


What  BRAYCO  does 

It  projects  pictures  clearly  and  sharply  from 
5  by  8  inches  to  8  by  10  feet  in  size  on  any 
floor,  wall  or  ceiling.  It  will  project  one  pic- 
ture continuously  without  injury  to  film.  Film 
can  be  moved  backward  as  easily  as  forward. 
For  the  first  time,  a  practical,  inexpensive 
machine  which  will  instantly  and  effectively 
project  any  type  of  picture,  anywhere,  under 
practically  any  conditions. 


The  Bray  Organization  is  prepared  to  do  more  than  simply  to  offer  BRAYCO  and  BRAYCO 
FILMS  to  social  service  organizations.     We  already  have  in   full  operation   a  Special  Depart- 
.ment  of   trained  social  workers  to  assist  all  such  organizations  in  preparing  their  films  and  in 
making  them  of  the  widest  possible  service  in  further  developing  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  through- 
out this  country  and  the  world.     Many  organizations   are   already   availing  themselves  of   this 
service,   and   the   nucleus  of   the  most  valuable  educational  exchange  for  social  service  yet  de- 
vised has  been   formed  thereby. 

Q\      Price  $25  Complete,  ready  for  use 

j-f<?.  '\  F°r  further  particulars,  fill  out  coupon  below  and  mail  to 

SOCIAL    SERVICE    DEPARTMENT 

BRAY  SCREEN  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

130  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Glimpse  ^4head 

FOUR  hundred  and  fifty  friends  and  read- 
ers of  The  Survey  turned  out  last  week  to 
what  we  called  our  G.  P.  dinner.  Gifford 
Pinchot.     Giant  Power. 
An  edition  of  30,000  copies  of  the  Giant 
Power  number   of   Survey   Graphic   came   from   the 
press — all  but  double  our  ordinary  run. 

An  indefinite  number  of  people  heard  Governor 
Pinchot  over  the  radio. 

Methods,  all  three,  of  interpreting  the  forecasts 
the  engineers  have  been  making.  The  revolutionary 
technical  advances  in  high  power  transmission  have 
of  course  been  discussed  in  professional  circles;  here 
was  a  first  attempt  in  a  rounded  way  to  appraise 
their  human  significance — their  social  and  industrial 
bearings;  and  to  bring  the  layman  abreast  the  en- 
gineer. 

Dinner  and  number  proved  altogether  more  op- 
portune than  we  could  have  anticipated  when  we 
planned  them  some  nine  months  ago.  With  the  naval 
oil  scandal — with  water  power  fights  in  California 
and  New  York — with  the  first  giant  power  survey 
in  Pennsylvania — with  the  President  reopening  the 
question  of  the  forest  land  grants  in  the  Northwest. 
Governor  Pinchot's  address  illuminated  much  that 
lies  back  of  the  day's  newspaper  headlines  as  well 
as  what  lies  five  years  ahead  of  the  news.  Giant 
Power  recasts  "conservation  of  natural  resources" 
in  terms  of  energy  and  social  welfare;  in  terms  of  a 
new  decade. 

And  in  turn,  our  hope  is  that  the  dinner  and 
number  will  provoke  interest  in  the  magazine  it- 
self and  in  the  cooperative  organization  that  is  pub- 
lishing it.  A  mutual  journal  conceived  as  an  edu- 
cational institution  is  itself  something  fairly  new 
under  the  sun;  and  one  which  has  built  up  a  mem- 
bership of  1,500,  a  subscription  list  of  15,000  is, 
we  hope,  worth  looking  into  and  taking  part  in. 

THE  Giant  Power  Number  of  Survey  Graphic  is 
an  example  of  our  work;  more,  of  the  funda- 
mentals on  which  such  a  membership  supports  it.  We 
carry  out  investigations  (such  field  work  as  Mrs. 
Bruere's).  We  pool  experience  (in  this  instance,  what 
has  been  done  from  ten  to  twenty  years  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  continent  in  California  and  Ontario) .  We 
afford  a  forum  for  discussion  (the  cases  for  federal, 
state  and  inter-state  control,  for  public  and  private 
ownership,  are  all  given  a  hearing).  We  chronicle 
events  (in  this  instance  5  years  ahead  of  the  news). 
We  serve  as  interpreter  (in  this  instance,  as  go- 
between—between  the  engineers  and  economists,  em- 
ployers, labor  leaders,  educators,  inventors,  social 
workers,  householders  and  farmers).  We  employ 
the  graphic  arts  to  help  to  do  the  interpreting  (maps, 
charts,  drawings  and  work  portraits) — as  so  much 
sign  language  in  translating  one  great  sphere  of 
human  concern  to  another. 

Now  if  our  readers  bought  dynamos  or  by-product 
plants  or  such  like,  this  special  number  would  have 
been  double  its  size;  and  the  second  half  would  have 


been  trade  advertisAnd  we  should  be  rich, 
thank  you.  But  sodjblems  are  not  patentable— 
nor  are  social  inventn  the  advertising  market. 


The  Survey  is  main 


it  in  the  same  way 
versity  department, 
fees. 


y  those  who  believe,  none 


the  less,  that  it  is  irjnt  to  keep  up  such  a  car- 
rier of  intelligence  icussion;  and  to  maintain 
u  would  maintain  a  uni- 
above the  cost  of  tuition 


THAT  is  a  new  |hich  must  give  a  wrench 
to  the  imaginative  it  makes  an  effective 
tug  at  the  pocket-booH 

THE  cost  is  modejhe  Giant  Power  Num-  / 
ber  of  Survey  G\  fell  in  the  province-  o4 
our   Industrial   Depart!  T>\$   JdBpfiepartment  la* 
year  had  a  budget  of  lib',       V      j-'ar  one  of  $6,000. 
an  increase  of  $2,000  tffl  '          *it  to  do  a  calibre  ci 
work  such   as   this   Gial.  r  Number  suggests 

100  —  $10  Cooperating  bujscriptions 
JO  —  $50  Contributions 
5  —  $100  Contributions,  would  together  over 

this  additional  sum. 

Our  Industrial  Department  is  made  possibe  by 
readers  of  The  Survey  who  contribute  to  this  pedal 
fund  and  believe  in  it.  Our  hope  is  that  this  G;ant 
Power  Number  will  give  a  wrench  to  the  inagina- 
tions  of  enough  more  readers,  a  tug  to  enough  more 
pocket-books,  to  cover  the  $2,000  needed.  You  who 
read  this  know  better  than  we  what  you  can  afford  ; 
how  deep  your  interest  has  been  engaged  Can  we 
count  you  in? 
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The  Gist  of  It 

IT  WAS  difficult   at  best  to  chart  the  probable 
course  of  legislation  through  the  cross-currents 
of  insurgency,  reaction  and  compromise  which 
stir  the  Sixty-Eighth  Congress,  and  pouring  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters  has  not  noticeably  lulled  the 


BUT  there  are  some  buoys  and  markers  that  re- 
veal the  drift.  This  number,  therefore,  is 
largely  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  discover  how  far 
we  have  got,  and  where  in  general  we  are  at,  in 
dealing  with  certain  legislative  and  political  problems 
of  special  interest  to  Survey  readers. 

WW.  HUSBAND,  commissioner-general  of 
immigration,  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
in  this  service — particularly  as  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Commission.  H.s  ob- 
servations on  some  essentials  in  progress  in  handling 
this  perplexing  matter  (p.  667)  grow  out  of  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  quota  law. 


SURVEY  readers  know  well  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  professor  of  social  legislation  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  remember  his  close  association 
with  the  Progressive  Party,  whose  platform-making 
did  much  to  change  the  temper  of  the  relations  be- 
tween social  fact  and  political  tactics  (p.  671). 

JULIA     LATHROP,     now     traveling     in     South 
America,  included  her  illuminating  discussion  of 
federal   ^classification    (p.   676)    in   an   address  de- 
livered  before  the   annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service    Reform   League. 

CAROLYN  FRANCES  KENNEDY  is  the  pseu- 
donym of  an  American  social  worker  now  en- 
gaged in  a  roving  commission  in  Europe  which  took 
her,  for  a  time,  into   Hungary    (p.  687). 

NOT  WITHOUT  its  parallel  in  American  life 
is  the  situation  of  the  French  farmer,  as  pre- 
sented  (p.  691)   by  a  correspondent  who  is  already 
well  known  to  Survey  readers  as  professor  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  at  the  Sorbonne. 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  who  discusses 
himself  and  his  fellows  (p.  694)  is  a  student 
at  Dartmouth  College,  where,  if  report  be  correct, 
a  new  spirit  of  free  inquiry  prevails.  Dexter  M. 
Keezer  (p.  695)  will  be  remembered  for  his  whim- 
sical observations  on  Real  Wages  in  The  Survey 
for  January  15,  1924. 

THE  CAREFUL  studies  of  Dr.  Rubinow,  ex- 
ecutive   director   of    the    Jewish   Welfare    So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  throw  new  light  on  the  medi- 
cal factors  in  social  case  work   (p.  702). 

FRANCES  N.  HARRISON   (p.  705)   is  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Community  Health  Center 
of   Philadelphia,  which   is  celebrating  this  week  its 
third  anniversary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (with  due  deliberation)  has 
swung  into  line  with  the  28  other  states  which 
have  created  children's  code  commissions  to  study 
and  revise  the  laws  concerning  children,  so  that 
statute-books  may  reflect  in  some  degree  the  best 
thinking  of  today  about  child  welfare  instead  of  the 
best  thinking  of  our  grandfathers.  Pennsylvania  has, 
to  the  regret  of  The  Survey,  been  shrewd  in  the 
choice  of  an  executive  for  this  new  commission:  Miss 
Deardorff,  associate  editor  for  social  practice,  and 
associate  professor  of  social  economy  in  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Eco- 
nomy and  Social  Research  at  Bryn  Mawr,  will 
assume  the  duties  of  that  office  at  the  close  of  the 
college  term.  Her  service  to  The  Survey  will,  by 
unfortunate  necessity,  close  this  spring.  Miss  Dear- 
dorff's  experience  as  staff  member  and  later  assistant 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  chief  of  the  division  of  vital  statistics  in 
the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Health,  and  assistant  to 
the  director  general  of  civilian  relief  (later  the  gen- 
eral manager)  of  the  American  Rod  Cross,  qualifies 
her  admirably  for  this  new  service  to  Pennsylvania 
children. 
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Taking  the  Queue  Out  of  Quota 

Vn  Interview  with  W.  W.  Husband,  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 


1~"^HE  word  quota  (once  an  unobstrusive  plaything  of  entry;  no  more  silly  technicalities  tending  to  break  up 

of   the  statisticians)    has  gone   into   politics.      It  families  and  always  leading  to  sensational  publicity  which, 

bobs   up   even-   day    in    the   headlines.      It   once  at  best,  diverts  attention  from  graver  issues, 
symbolized  a  logical  formula  (too  logical,  if  any-         What  has  two  years'  experience  taught  as  to  the  decent, 

ling)    for  adjusting  immigration  and  assimilation.     But  it  fair   and    workable    method    of    applying    the    quota    plan? 

become  a  shibboleth   for  many   warring  interests.     To  What  are  the  three  or  four  most  important  changes  which 

A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  xenophobes,  it  has  become  a  symbol  should    find   place    in    any  new    immigration    law?     These 

safety  and  defense.     To  the  Nordics,  fulminating  on  the  questions  The  Survey  put  to  W.  W.  Husband,  commissioner- 

derland  between  science  and  mythology,  it  is  a  heaven-  general  of  immigration,  whose  annual  report  for  1923  car- 


consular  certificates 


t  talisman.     To  the  immigration  inspector  at  Ellis  Island 

as  been,  for  two  hectic  years,  a  nightmare.     To  unhappy 
ropeans.  eyes  fixed  on  what  Victorian  Americans  called 

land  of  promise,  it  has  become  the  flaming  sword  at  the 
of  Eden.    But  so  far  as  the  signs 
the  times  are  legible,  "quota"  has 
ne  to  stay. 

"he     present    quota    law    expires 

e  30,   1924.     In  the  new  law,  on 

ch  Congress  is  now  working,  two 
stions  must  be  answered.  Whom 

1  we  admit?  That  question  in- 
ves  the  definition  and  statistical 
is  of  the  quota,  and  this  article 
lot  concerned  with  it.  The  second 

ot  less  important:  How  shall  we 
idle  them?  There  is  wide  dis- 
eement,  in  Congress  and  out,  as 
mmigration  policy  in  general.  But 
re  is  pretty  general  agreement  ____^_____ 

the  bungling    provisions   of   the 

sting  law,   which  have  led  directly  to  needless  personal 
dships  and  harassing  difficulties  of  administration,  must 


COMMISSIONER     HUSBAND'S 
MINIMUM    PROGRAM 


ried  his  own  general  conclusion  that : 

"The  quota  limit  law  has  created  new  and  in  some  in- 
stances  difficult   problems   for  the   Immigration   Service,   as 
it  has  intensified  already  existing  problems,  particularly  that 
of  preventing  illegal  entries  over  the 
land  boundaries  and  at  seaports.    On 
the  whole,  however,  its  administration 
has  been  attended  with  fewer  difficul- 
ties than  during  the  preceding  fiscal 


/.   Count  quotas  overseas  through     year  ,uld  if  the  law  xvere  amended  in 


some  particulars  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 


2.   \Iake  the  quota  continuous  by     er  any  other  equally  effective  method 
proper  spacing  of  certificates 

j.  Give  colonials  and  children  a 
flexible  status 

4.  Leave  room  for  experiment- 
ing, at  least,  with  genuine  se- 
lection 


of    restricting    immigration    could    be 
devised  that  would  present  fewer  ad- 
ministrative  difficulties  or  cause   less 
hardships  to   aliens  or  inconvenience 
to  their  friends  in  the  United  States." 
"Count   the   quota   overseas,"    was 
the  commissioner's  first  answer.      In 
__^__^__^_  all    the    important    bills    pending    in 

House  and  Senate  it  is  proposed  that 

American  consuls  shall  issue  quota  certificates  to  applicants 
who  satisfy  certain  requirements.     One  of  these  certificates, 


nit  straight  before  July  i .  There  must  be  no  more  first-  good  for  a  specified  period  ( two  months  or  more ) ,  admits 
he-month  stampedes  in  the  harbor  of  New  York;  -no  the  holder  to  the  official  quota  for  his  nationality.  It  does 
•e  unnecessary  strain  on  the  limited  facilities  of  the  ports  not  guarantee  that  he  will  be  admitted ;  that  depends  on 
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his  other  qualifications,  and  the  fact  is  to  be  clearly  stated 
on  the  certificate.  But  during  its  stated  term  it  does  assure 
him  against  being  turned  back  at  the  port  of  entry  because 
of  a  full  quota. 

"Make  the  quota  continuous," 
the  commissioner  continued.  "Let 
the  consul  issue  in  any  one  month 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  yearly 
total  of  certificates.  Then,  strict- 
ly speaking,  the  quota  is  never 
exhausted. 

"I  would  have  the  certificate 
run  for  an  ample  period,  say  six 
months,"  Mr.  Husband  con- 
tinued. "That  would  give  the 
alien  who  intended  to  come  here 
time  to  go  home  after  getting 
his  certificate  and  make  his  ar- 
rangements in  an  orderly  and 
comfortable  way.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  family 
which  sells  its  cow  to  come  to 
America  and  then  finds  itself  in 
distressing  circumstances  because 
it  has  broken  up  the  old  home 
and  for  one  reason  or  another 
can't  get  the  new  one.  Well, 
let's  give  them  time  to  get  a  good 
price  for  the  cow!  It  often  hap- 
pens, too,  that  a  family  will  be  held  at  the  port  of  embar- 
kation by  sudden  illness.  Under  the  present  law  that  may 
mean  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  to  go  to  America  for  six 
months  or  a  year.  With  a  six-months'  certificate  in  his 
pocket,  a  man  could  wait  for  his  youngster  to  get  well  and 
still  be  safely  within  the  quota." 

The  long-term  certificates  have  been  criticised  on  the 
ground  that  the  holders  of  five  or  six  months'  accumulation 
of  certificates  might  all  decide  to  come  in  one  jam.  Mr. 
Husband  is  not  much  disturbed  by  that  possibility:  a  travel 
certificate  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  one  hoards.  The  plan 
should  result  in  a  fairly  steady  inflow  at  American  ports. 

"I  don't  know,  however,"  Mr.  Husband  went  on  with 
a  twinkle,  "that  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe  every- 
thing down  to  the  fly-specks  on  the  applicant's  file  of  papers 
before  he  can  get  a  certificate.  Here's  what  he  has  to  show 
the  consul,  according  to  the  Johnson  bill: 

In  the  application  the  immigrant  shall  state  (i)  the  im- 
migrant's full  and  true  name;  age,  sex,  and  race;  the  date  and 
place  of  birth ;  places  of  residence  for  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  his  application;  whether  married  or  single,  and  the 
names  and  places  of  residence  of  wife  or  husband  and  minor 
children,  if  any;  calling  or  occupation;  personal  description 
(including  height,  complexion,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  and  marks 
of  identification)  ;  ability  to  speak,  read  and  write;  names  and 
addresses  of  parents,  and  if  neither  parent  living,  then  the 
name  and  address  of  his  nearest  relative  in  the  country  from 
which  be  comes;  port  of  entry  into  the  United  States;  final 
destination,  if  any,  beyond  the  port  of  entry;  whether  he  has  a 
ticket  through  to  such  final  destination ;  whether  going  to  join 
a  relative  or  friend,  and,  if  so,  what  relative  or  friend  and  his 
name  and  complete  address;  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  going 
to  the  United  States,  the  length  of  time  he  intends  to  remain 
in  the  United  States;  whether  or  not  he  intends  to  abide  in  the 
United  States  permanently;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  alms- 
house;  whether  he  or  either  of  his  parents  has  ever  been  in  an 
institution  or  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane; 


(2)  if  he  claims  to  be  a  non-quota  immigrant,  the  facts  on 
which  he  bases  such  claim;  and  (3)  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  as  necessary  to  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  the  immigration  laws  and  the  naturalization  laws. 

The  immigrant  shall  furnish  to 
the  consular  officer,  with  his  appli- 
cation, copies  of  his  "dossier"  and 
prison  record  and  military  record, 
if  any,  a  certified  copy  of  his  birth 
certificate  if  required  by  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth,  and  copies  of  all 
available  public  records  concerning 
him  kept  by  the  government  to 
which  he  owes  allegiance.  The 
documents  so  furnished  shall  be 
permanently  attached  to  the  appli- 
cation and  become  a  part  thereof. 

"Why  should  a  man  lug 
around  a  cord  of  papers — from 
a  birth  certificate  to  the  under- 
taker's receipt?  If  the  consul  at- 
tempts to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  sort  of  evidence  the 
scheme  will  break  down  of  its 
own  weight.  If  not,  why  should 
we  ask  for  it  at  all? 

"It  is  clear  what  will  happen. 
If  you  ask  an  alien  for  a  full  set 
of  such  papers,  a  thriving  trade 
in  documents  will  at  once  spring 
up.  There  are  certain  cases 
now,  in  which  we  make 
the  applicant  for  an  American  visa  produce  an  affidavit 
from  a  citizen  who  guarantees  the  support  of  the  new- 
comer. I  am  told  that  a  man  was  found  in  Warsaw 
with  a  pile  of  blank  affidavits  so  high" — the  commissioner 
held  his  hand  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  floor — "all  ap- 
parently signed  by  a  notary  in  New  York  (we  found  after-* 
wards  that  there  wasn't  any  such  person)  and  all  ready  to  be 
filled  in  for  anybody  with  the  price.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  consulate  to  set  up  enough  machinery  to  check 
all  those  papers.  There  are  just  two  essentials:  that  the 
consuls  avoid  issuing  certificates  to  applicants  who  are  ob- 
viously inadmissible,  and  that  the  count  be  accurate.  Thf( 
responsibility  for  deciding  whether  an  alien  is  or  is  not 
admissible  must  rest  with  the  immigration  staff  here." 

It  seems  fair,  by  the  way,  to  regard  this  consular  cer- 
tificate plan  as  experimental.  Its  success  will  depend  on  th|t 
efficiency  of  the  individual  consul  and  his  staff.  It  is  th( 
deserving  alien  who  will  suffer  if  the  consul  is  careless:  ! 
certificate  once  granted  is  that  much  of  the  quota  gone;  ii 
its  holder  is  turned  back  at  Ellis  Island  some  admissible  alia 
pays  the  price  in  disappointment  and  delay. 

The  commissioner's  third  point  was  that  some  changei 
should  be  made  in  the  assignment  of  aliens  to  a  particulai 
quota.  There  are,  he  said,  a  number  of  highly  desirabb 
people  of  British  stock  who  want  to  come  to  the  United 
States  from  Australia  or  New  Zealand  or  other  colonial 
and  dominion  jurisdictions.  Often  such  people  wish  to  settk 
in  California  or  elsewhere,  perhaps  the  better  to  educatt1 
their  children.  The  quotas  are  so  small  that  difficulty  arises* 
at  once.  Mr.  Husband  would  make  room  for  such  appli-' 
cants  in  the  British  quota,  where  more  elasticity  would  bene- 
fit the  United  States  as  well  as  the  newcomers. 

"And,  of  course,  we  would  put  a  stop  to  the  occasional 
sensational  cases — they  really  are  very  infrequent — in  which 
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technically  we  must  keep  a  baby  out  and  let  its  parents  in. 
We  should  let  a  minor  child,  wherever  born,  take  the  na- 
tionality of  its  admissible  parent." 

"If  you  are  talking  of  necessary  immediate  changes,"  he 
taid,  "I  think  I  should  stop  here."  But  he  went  on  to  talk 
of  preferential  allotment  of  consular  certificates. 

The  Johnson  bill  would  admit  the  immediate  relatives  of 
naturalized  citizens  without  regard  to  quota.    Senator  Reed's 
an  is  to  make  the  minor  children,  wife  or  husband,  or 
irents  of  a  citizen  preferred  groups  within  the  quota.    Com- 
issioner  Husband  would  admit  the  wife  and  minor  chil- 
,  but  is  not  so  sure  about  the  parents.    ''As  soon  as  you 
art,  on  a  large  scale,  reuniting  families  here,"  he  points 
ou  also-  start  breaking  up  families  on  the  other  side.  It 
it  an  endless  chain.    And  if  you  set  up  a  number  of  preferred 
groups  on  a  basis  of  relationship  you  change  the  character  of 
the  quota:  you  get  mostly  women  and  children,  instead  of 
the  men  we  need. 

"The  greatest  hardship  falls  on  those  who  came  before  the 
juota  law  was  thought  of,  expecting  to  bring  their  kinsfolk 
later,  and  now  find  that  almost  impossible.     I  should  make 
i  temporary  special  allowance  for  them,  until  it  was  reason- 
jtbly  certain  that  such  men  were  taken  care  of,  and  then 
ing  such  preferences  to  an  end.     If  a  man  and  his  wife 
ow  what  they  are  doing,  they  can  meet  the  quota  law  to- 
iler  without   hardship.     With   the   continuous   quota   in 
eration,  they  can  choose  between  taking  the  chances  of  a 
>aration  and  waiting  till  both  are  sure  of  coming  together. 
But  there  is  another  more  difficult  problem.    The  young 
in  who  are  needed   as  workers,   and  who  come  here  un- 
irried,    are   going   sooner   or   later   to   want    wives   from 
long  their  own  people.     The  quota  is  hard  on  fiancees. 


"Still,  all  these  preferential  arrangements  are  for  the 
benefit  of  somebody  in  Europe.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
United  States  in  a  position  to  choose  immigrants  for  its  own 
benefit.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  Pennsylvania  needs 
skilled  dairy  hands.  There  is  good  steady  work  for  them. 
I  know  there  are  too  many  dairy  hands  in  Switzerland. 
We  ought  to  have  enough  leeway  to  bring  together  the 
Pennsylvania  dairy-farms  and  the  Swiss  workers.  There 
is  a  growing  effort  in  the  South  to  get  farmers  from  the 
northwest  European  countries  to  settle  on  the  farm-lands 
that  the  Negroes  are  leaving.  With  proper  safeguards  against 
real  estate  exploitation,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  facilitate 
that  process.  We  already  have  some  basis  for  the  selective 
admission  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  accurate  information 
at  the  command  of  the  county  agents. 

"When  we  turn  to  industry  the  situation  is  more  dif- 
ficult. But  we  have  already  made  a  beginning.  There  has 
been  increasing  use  of  the  existing  law  which  permits  us 
to  abrogate  the  ban  on  contract  labor  when  it  can  be  proved 
that  workers  of  a  particular  sort  are  needed  for  a  particular 
piece  of  work  and  cannot  be  had  in  this  country.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  51  applications  for  such  exemptions  were 
approved,  and  employers  were  allowed  to  bring  in  a  total 
of  3,318  workers  of  the  special  kind  needed — three  men 
skilled  in  coloring  bronze,  for  instance.  In  the  relatively 
small  quotas  there  would  be  too  little  give  and  take  for 
selection  of  this  sort,  but  in  the  larger  ones  I  believe  we 
could  pick  and  choose  to  advantage — but  we  can  do  so  only 
if  we  are  not  tied  down  by  too  many  prescribed  preferences. 

"If  we  had  that  privilege,  we  would  really  be  justified 

in    talking   about    'selective'    immigration." 

G.  S. 
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this  chart  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  upper  line  represents  total  immigration. 
t  hv:er  lines  shov:  its  tvx>  main  components — from  northern-western  and  southern-eastern  Europe.  The  relative  sice  and  in- 
nee  of  these  tfso  streams  is  the  burden  of  most  current  discussion  of  immigration  policy.  Since  1896  the  southern-eastern  groups 
ft  come  in  larger  numbers;  the  Johnson  bill,  by  returning  to  the  census  of  1890  as  the  quota  basis,  proposes  to  reverse  the  tendency 
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The  Neighbors  Discuss  the  Immigration  Bill 

A  page  of  comment  on  Congressman  Johnson's  proposal  from 
the  foreign  language  press  in  the  United  States,  clipped  and 
translated  by  the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service 


The  Cold  Anglo-Saxon 

THE  doors  to  the  United  States  are  being  closed  by 
degrees.   .    .   .     The  cold  Anglo-Saxon   race   shows 
this  egotism.     Europeans  who  have  cultivated   this 
country  did  not  suppose,   even  in  their  dreams,   that   their 
descendants  would  be  barred  by  law;  that  admission  would 
be  denied  them  to  this  soil  which  they  sought  and  dedicated 
with    their   sweat   and    blood. — Hrvatski    Listi    (Croatian), 
New  York. 

Not  the  Way  to  Friendship 

The  author  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  those  Congressmen 
whom  he  represents,  have  made  the  statement  that  it  is  their 
desire  to  have  larger  numbers  of  immigrants  coming  to 
America  from  countries  possessing  a  "high,  culture."  Poland 
has  been  listed  by  them  with  countries  possessing  a  "low 
culture."  .  .  .  Such  a  classification  is  also  harmful  to  the 
United  States,  for  it  represents  an  official  classification  of 
nations  into  "better"  and  "worse"  categories.  This  may 
have  very  far-reaching  results  as  concerns  the  relations  be- 
tween the  various  races  living  in  this  country  which  up  to 
the  present  time  were  quite  harmonious; — Nowy  Swiat 
(Polish),  New  York. 

Small  Town  Stuff 

From  his  own  words  we  gather  that  Chairman  Johnson 
was  not  aware  of  any  immigration  peril  until  he  went  to 
settle  in  Hoquiam,  a  brand-new  but  small  town  in  the  Far 
West,  where  he  bought  a  newspaper.  There  he  found  him- 
self in  a  place  astir  with  a  rough  variety  of  pioneers,  where 
customs  and  institutions  savor  of  the  adventurous  character  of 
fortune-seeking  settlers.  Speaking  of  Hoquiam,  Mr.  John- 
son says:  "I  live  in  a  region  which  more  than  any  other  place 
in  the  United  States  is  infested  by  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World!"  That  means  he  lives  in  an  exceptional  place 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  And  his  fierce  quarrels 
with  the  I.  W.  W.  in  Hoquiam  have  engendered  in  him 
a  personal  hatred  of  so-called  aliens,  although  the  I.  W.  W. 
are  not  composed  of  aliens.  It  is  not,  then,  America  that 
requires  the  Johnson  Bill;  it  is  Albert  Johnson's  individual 
situation  at  Hoquiam.  .  .  .  The  political  wrangles  and 
struggles  of  an  unknown  and  remote  little  town,  still  in  its 
pioneer  stage,  must  influence  the  destinies  of  hundreds  of 
cities  with  their  millions  of  inhabitants.  Hoquiam  shapes 
the  country's  future.  Hoquiam  rules! — II  Corriere  d'Amer- 
ica  (Italian),  New  York. 

Fighting  Back 

Johnson's  Bill,  which  is  aimed  clearly  and  mercilessly  at 
the  Slav,  the  Latin  and  the  Jew,  but  which  attempted  to 
slip  by  under  the  harmless  guise  of  a  change  in  the  date  of  the 
census,  has  attracted  the  attention  it  merited.  And  Repub- 
licans, who  backed  the  bill,  are  uneasy.  .  .  .  Unfortunately 
for  their  calculations,  the  Jew,  the  Pole,  the  Italian  saw 
through  the  game  quickly  enough.  In  1890  there  were  mil- 
lions of  Germans  and  English  here;  the  Jews,  Poles  and 
Italians  had  not  arrived  in  large  numbers.  1890  meant 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jew  and  the  Catholic.  Or  perhaps  the 
friends  of  the  Johnson  Bill  thought  the  insulted  nationalities 


would  not  have  the  courage  to  protest,  would  be  only  too 
glad  that  they  got  in,  and  would  let  it  go  at  that.  Both 
calculations  were  foolish.  The  insulted  nationalities  under- 
stood—and they  protested  in  a  fashion  which  put  the  fear 
of  the  electorate  in  the  heart  of  the  party.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  threat  of  the  party  vote  should  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  rescue  of  a  principle  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  party — the  first  principle  of  Americanism.  But  if  the 
threat  has  to  be  made,  let  it  be  made  clearly  and  unequi- 
vocally.— The  Day  (Jewish),  New  York. 
Good  Enough  Once 

If  we  were  good  enough  for  the  American  army  and 
industry  during  the  war,  if  our  money  was  good  enough 
to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  with,  and  if  we  were  told  that  America 
is  a  just  mother  to  all  the  races  alike  that  helped  her  in 
her  emergency,  then  we  must  recall  this  to  those  who  seek 
now  to  impose  a  status  of  undesirable  inferiority  upon  certain 
racial  groups  which  in  another  emergency  might  (however 
deplorably)  respond  differently  to  the  old  appeal. — Svijet 
(Croatian),  New  York. 

Three  Egoisms 

The  restrictive  immigration  measures  are  caused  by  three 
egoisms: — the  egoism  of  organized  labor  which  fears 
European  workers  will  cause  lower  wages;  the  egoism  of 
race  caused  by  those  persons  who  seriously  believe  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  a  superior  race;  the  egoism  of  religion  which 
is  caused  by  Protestant  bigots  who  fear  the  influence  of 
Catholics,  Jews  and  others. — L'Unione  (Italian),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  Sop  to  Cerberus 

The  proposed  further  restriction  of  immigration  is  a  bone 
that  the  Republican  administration  is  throwing  to  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  to  the  American  Legion.  They  cannot  give 
the  bonus.  But  something  must  be  done.  As  the  physicians 
in  the  Middle  Ages  used  to  say:  If  you  cannot  diagnose  the 
sickness,  write  out  a  prescription  that  has  a  neutral  action. 
Restriction  of  immigration  is  such  a  remedy.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  at  least  that  the  restrictionists  will  favor  relatives 
of  those  who  are  here  already.  Even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  IOO  per  cent  Americanism,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  close  the  doors  to  relatives  of  those  who  were  the  builders 
of  this  country. — Russky  Golos  (Russian),  New  York. 

"Good"  and  "Bad"   Peoples 

The  new  project  makes  an  attempt  to  divide  the  coming 
immigrants  into  two  different  classes:  the  desirable  and  the 
undesirable  immigrants.  Those  who  come  from  England, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Germany,  are  welcomed 
guests ;  those,  however,  who  were  born  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  Europe,  should  better  remain  at  home. 
We  heard  the  echo  of  the  spirit  when  800  English  im- 
migrants were  allowed  to  enter  this  country  above  the 
quota,  some  thousands  of  Russians  and  Jewish  immigrants 
being,  however,  deported  back  to  Europe  at  the  same  time. 
We  must  all  combat  the  principle.  There  ought  not  to  be 
good  and  bad  nations,  good  and  bad  peoples.  They  must 
all  be  equal  before  the  law. — The  Forward  (Jewish),  New 
York. 


Underpinning  the  Platforms 

By   Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 


\  HERE  are  no  longer  any  really  large,  well- 
organized  enterprises,  whether  engaged  in  manu- 
facture or  merchandising,  that  do  not  rely  upon 
a  research  laboratory  or  a  research  staff  to  en- 
able executive  officers  and  directors  to  decide  upon  or  de- 
termine policies  wisely.  Management  has  become  more  of 
a  science  as  it  has  become  more  dependent  on  research. 

In  government  everywhere  on  its  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive side,  a  research  or  staff  agency  to  collate  and  in- 
terpret all  the  facts  and  formulate  the  alternatives  open  to 
executive  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
exercise  of  such  discretion  as  the  law  may  give  them,  has 
come  to  be  a  necessity. 

What  bureaus  of  municipal  research  did  a  decade  ago 
for  the  complex  problems  of  municipalities,  large  and  small, 
similar  agencies  of  many  kinds  and  now  usually  of  official 
making,  are  doing  for  state  and  national  governments  as 
well.  The  Budget  Bureau  in  Washington  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  such  a  staff 
research  agency  as  presidents  never  had  before  President 
Harding  organized  the  first  one  under  the  vigorous  and 
dramatic  leadership  of  General  Dawes.  Many  governors 
and  heads  of  subordinate  divisions  of  national  or  state  gov- 
ernments have  similar  aids  and  find  them  indispensable.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  administrative  tasks 
alone  of  the  American  presidency  were  fast  becoming  an 
impossible  job  for  any  one  man  to  compass  and  only  the 
[Budget  Committee  gives  hope  of  bringing  them  into  manage- 
ble  proportions  without  radical  constitutional  changes. 

Even  the  legislative  branch  of  government,  state  and 
lational,  has  developed  for  its  more  important  committees 
ngaged  in  the  preparation  of  legislation  a  research  staff 
igency  in  the  form  of  technically  qualified  legislative  drafts- 
nen  and  drafting  bureaus  in  addition  to  special  commissions 
if  inquiry.  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  have  the 
ole  responsibility  for  decisions  in  matters  of  policy.  They 
.re  the  policy-making  arm  of  the  service.  They  perform 
his  function  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  powers,  which 
hey  cannot  delegate  and  cannot  use  in  a  way  to  meet  the 
ust  expectations  of  the  people  without  that  detached  study 
>f  problems  and  of  constructive  solutions  by  those  who  have 
10  responsibility  for  anything  save  the  collection  and  analysis 
•f  facts  and  the  application  to  those  facts  of  the  best  avail- 
ble  legal,  economic  and  social  knowledge. 

In  the  judicial  branch  of  government  the  need  for  a  re- 
earch  or  staff  agency  of  inquiry  has  often  been  felt.  Re- 
erence  of  certain  classes  of  cases  to  a  master  and  similar 
>ractices  have  served  to  meet  this  need  only  partially.  Judges 
md  lawyers  have  seriously  put  forth  more  definite  proposals 
Wt  as  yet  little  change  has  taken  place  in  court  methods. 

If  research  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  valuable  if  not 
veil-nigh  indispensable  tool  for  efficiency  in  management, 
idministration  and  performance  of  policy-forming  functions 
>n  the  part  of  the  leadership  in  business  and  in  judicial,  ex- 


ecutive and  legislative  office,  what  shall  be  said  concerning 
its  serviceableness  to  political  leadership?  The  development 
of  research  methods  in  government  and  politics  has  been 
slow  compared  with  the  rapid  demand  for  them  in  business, 
where  the  results  are  more  easily  measured.  Yet  even  politi- 
cal and  party  organizations  are  not  without  some  experience 
in  the  application  and  use  of  research  methods.  British 
political  parties  have  had  for  many  years  permanent  bureaus 
of  research  and  inquiry  into  conditions,  and  the  socialist 
party  in  this  country  has  in  many  of  its  state  and  local  or- 
ganizations had  similar  service  for  its  elected  officials.  This 
has  been  a  very  different  thing  from  the  ordinary  publicity 
bureau  of  party  organizations  usually  known  chiefly  for 
its  partisan,  unscientific  and  unreliable  pronouncements 
which  assume  the  character  of  political  propaganda  and  are 
of  no  real  aid  to  the  leaders  in  the  formulation  of  policies. 
In  this  presidential  campaign  year  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
assembling  of  the  national  political  party  conventions,  there 
is  a  more  practical  aspect  to  the  role  that  research  may  play 
and  indeed  has  played  to  a  limited  degree.  A  national  party 
platform  may  be  what  most  such  instruments  have  been, 
with  rare  exceptions,  in  the  past,  merely  a  collection  of  fine 
phrases,  vague  promises,  hopes  and  aspirations,  loosely  put 
together  and  issued  as  a  feeler  for  the  politician  with  his 
ear  to  the  ground  or  the  candidate,  to  ascertain  what  the 
public  demands  in  constructive  solutions  of  acute  problems 
or  in  programs  of  work  wThich  governments  are  expected 
to  perform.  Such  platforms  are  said  to  be  meant  to  get 
into  office  on  but  not  to  ride  on.  They  are  usually  forgotten 
by  the  successful  party  as  soon  as  it  takes  office  and  very 
little  attempt  is  made  at  the  next  election  to  render  an  ac- 
count in  terms  of  performance  measured  by  such  platforms. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  year  preceding  the  formation 
of  the  National  Progressive  party  of  1912,  after  his  re- 
markable experience  in  public  life  and  with  party  organi- 
zation methods,  sounded  a  new  note  which  was  destined  to 
change  fundamentally  the  character  of  political  platforms. 
Roosevelt  called  into  conference  political  leaders,  social 
workers,  economists,  sociologists  and  scholars  in  many  fields 
to  consider  the  political  problems  of  the  day,  the  actual 
economic  and  social  conditions  affecting  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  time.  It  was  out  of  such  conferences  that  the 
Progressive  party  platforms  of  1912,  both  national  and 
state,  were  forged,  and  the  dominant  and  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  those  platforms  was  that  of  a  covenant  with  the 
people.  The  idea  of  a  party  platform  becoming  a  covenant 
embodying  the  decisions  of  responsible  persons  as  to  policies 
chosen  on  a  fact  basis,  in  comparison  with  which  performance 
could  be  measured,  has  opened  up  new  possibilities  in  politi- 
cal  life.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
advantage  and  utility  of  this  new  principle,  which  affected 
the  national  political  campaigns  of  all  parties  in  1916  and 
1920.  Mr.  Wilson  went  farther  and  made  it  the  basic 
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factor  in  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Har- 
ding in  the  campaign  of  1920  referred  again  and  again  to 
the  platform  of  the  republican  party  as  a  covenant. 

The  National  Republican  Committee,  in  preparing  for 
the  campaign  of  1920,  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Policies  and  Platform,  through  action  taken  six  months 
before  the  assembling  of  the  national  Republican  conven- 
tion in  Chicago.  In  December  1919  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  authorized  its  chairman  to  appoint  an 
Advisory  Commitee  on  Policies  and  Platform  to  consist 
of  twelve  members  of  the  National  Committee  designated 
in  the  resolution  and  a  substantial  number  of  other  Republi- 
cans not  members  of  the  National  Committee,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman.  This  committee  was  authorized 
to  investigate  the  existing  needs  and  conditions  affecting 
specific  problems  that  would  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
national  convention,  to  gather  facts  and  data,  to  invite  a 
full  expression  of  opinions  of  leading  Republicans,  and  to 
submit  its  recommendations  and  the  materials  it  collected 
in  convenient  form  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the 
national  convention.  Such  a  committee  finally  consisting 
of  170  men  and  women,  representing  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  the  more  positive  differences  of  political 
opinion  within  the  party  and  including  a  score  or  more 
congressmen  and  others  in  important  public  office,  was  ef- 
fectively organized  and  divided  into  nineteen  subcommittees, 
each  dealing  with  a  particular  topic,  upon  which  a  special 
report  was  made  and  considered  by  the  whole  committee 
called  in  conference  with  other  party  leaders  in  Washington 
one  month  before  the  national  convention  met. 

The  function  of  this  advisory  committee  was  not  to  draft 
a  platform  nor  to  make  the  decisions  with  respect  to  policy 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the 
convention  to  make  and  of  the  convention  itself  to  ratify  or 
amend.  Through  the  organization  of  an  expert  staff  of  spec- 
ialists on  the  various  topics  considered  by  the  subcommittees, 
it  was  found  possible  in  about  three  months  active  work  to 
furnish  a  body  of  material  and  recommendation  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  drafting  of  a  platform  and  enabled  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  at  the  convention  not  only  to  consider 
the  definite  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  its  subcommittees,  but  also  to  pass  upon  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  made  by  delegates  to  the 
convention  with  an  accuracy  of  judgment  and  with  an  ease 
and  expedition  that  had  never  been  known  before.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reports  prepared  by  specialists  for  the  subcommit- 
tees, the  central  staff  formulated  and  sent  out  about  100,000 
copies  of  questionnaires,  dealing  with  one  or  another  of  the 
topics  studied  by  the  subcommittees,  which  are  as  follows: 


1.  Agricultural    policies.  13. 

2.  Civil   service   and   retire-      14. 

ment. 

3.  Conservation   and  water-      15. 

ways.  1 6. 

4.  Currency  and  banking.          17. 

5.  Federal  and  state  control. 

6.  High  cost  of  living. 

7.  Immigration. 

8.  Industrial    relations. 

9.  Industry    and    commerce. 

10.  Insular  possessions. 

11.  International    trade    and 

credits.  18. 

12.  Law  and  order.  19. 


Merchant   marine. 

National  economy  and 
expenditure. 

Postal  service. 

Railroads. 

Social  problems  (includ- 
ing child  labor,  women 
in  industry,  maternity 
protection,  federal  em- 
ployment agencies,  so- 
cial insurance,  housing, 
progress  of  the  Negro 
race,  etc.). 

Federal    taxation. 

War   risk  insurance. 


These  questionnaires  were  sent  to  selected  lists  of  mei 
and  women  interested  in  the  respective  topics.  Thy  brough 
a  gratifying  response  and  much  valuable  data  thus  gathere< 
was  classified  and  laid  in  memorandum  form  before  the  sub 
committees.  The  final  reports  of  the  subcommittees  wer^ 
published  by  the  National  Republican  Committee  and  mad 
a  volume  of  272  pages.  The  practical  uses  of  this  volum 
were  not  confined  to  the  convention  or  to  the  making  o 
the  platform.  It  played  a  most  important  part  throughou 
the  campaign  and  has  made  a  valuable  handbook  for  thos< 
elected  to  public  office  on  this  platform  and  as  a  means  o 
interpreting  the  platform  from  week  to  week  during  th 
past  four  years. 

The  National  Republican  convention  in  Chicago  was  s» 
impressed  with  the  value  of  this  new  service  and  the  Com 
mitee  on  Resolutions  was  so  appreciative  of  the  assistanc 
that  had  been  rendered  it  that  on  its  recommendation  th 
convention  itself  adopted  at  its  closing  session  the  follow 
ing  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Committee  is  hereby  authorize 
and  directed,  through  such  agencies  as  it  may  deem  propel 
to  collect,  digest  and  report  to  the  Committee  on  Resolution- 
of  the  next  ensuing  Convention,  such  data  regarding  Republica:. 
achievements  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  policies  an': 
platform  as  may  enable  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  pen 
form  its  duties  more  speedily  and  efficiently. 

Unanimously  agreed  to. 

Chicago,  June  12,   1920. 

The  national  Democratic  party  during  the  campaign  o 
1920,  but  after  the  assembling  of  its  national  conventioi' 
and  the  adoption  of  its  platform,  organized  a  somewha. 
similar  research  and  staff  agency  in  the  preparation  of  it 
campaign  textbook  and  its  campaign  materials,  and  an  effor; 
was  made  to  continue  this  as  an  aid  to  its  political  leader 
and  to  Democratic  members  of  Congress  in  the  years  sub! 
sequent  to  the  campaign  of  1920.  This  effort,  however 
was  discontinued,  I  believe,  on  account  of  inability  to  secun 
financial  support  from  the  members  of  the  party  organizai 
tion. 

The  Republican  party  has  done  nothing  officially  to  con* 
tinue  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  by  its  Advisory  Com; 
mittee  on  Policies  and  Platform  in  1920,  during  the  inter 
val  since  the  campaign  of  that  year.  It  is  hardly  likely  thai 
an  effort  which  demonstrated  so  clearly  its  usefulness  fej 
the  party  and  one  that  is  capable  of  still  further  practica 
expansion  will  be  allowed  to  lapse.  The  Republican  Na 
tional  Committee,  acting  on  the  terms  of  the  resolutioi 
of  its  own  convention,  will,  of  course,  take  some  action  alonj 
similar  lines  in  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  conventiflr 
in  Cleveland.  As  to  what  that  action  will  be  there  hai 
been  no  public  announcement  yet  made.  It  will  undoubted 
ly  be  found  that  there  is  a  loss  in  effectiveness  and  in  thf 
cost  of  such  research  and  staff  preparation  for  the  con- 
vention due  to  the  fact  that  such  work  has  not  been  carriec 
on  continuously  from  year  to  year. 

The  New  York  County  Committee  of  the  Republican 
party  has,  within  a  few  months,  set  up  a  permanent  political1 
research  bureau  to  deal  with  municipal  and  state  affairs 
and  it  seems  probable  that  this  research  and  staff  agency 
will  be  made  state-wide,  permanent  and  effective,  and  will 
be  ultimately  brought  under  the  direction  and  constituted 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  state  republican  committee.  Il 
is  only  a  question  of  time  until  similar  efforts  are  an  essen-- 
tial  part  of  the  organization  of  every  political  party. 


Ghosts  v.  Children 

By    Geddes  Smith 


H 


IGH  \\  ALLS  and  windows  frame  the  room. 
Heavy  hangings  of  imperial  red  form  an 
august  background  for  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  sit  behind  a  long  arc  of  mahogany.  Over- 
head a  monumental  chandelier  adds  a  formal  beam  or  two 
to  the  struggling  February  sunlight.  The  room  is  solid, 
spacious,  dignified,  eminently  sound,  eminently  republican. 
The  light  is  undimmed.  The  hangings  make  never  a 
rustle.  Yet  wraiths  and  portents  flit  to  and  fro,  and  even 
in  this  bulwarked  shrine  of  American  liberties  there  is  a  faint 
sound  of  chattering  teeth. 

The  opponents  of  a  child  labor  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  are  being  heard. 

The  first  witness  is  the  spokesman  for  the  Moderation 
League.     His  silk-bound  cutaway,  his  serene  spread  of  mus- 
tache,   suggest    a    certain    environing   security.      But    he    is 
worried.     We  have  prospered  and  have  been  happy  under 
the  constitution  which   the  fathers  gave  us.     This  amend- 
ment is  no  mere  change  in  that  instrument:   it  is  the  be- 
ginning  of   a  new  constitution.      Is   it   safe?     Is  our    Ex- 
perience with  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  (this  bogey  came 
o  stay)  so  satisfactory  that  we  wish  to  experiment  further 
n  the  coercion  of  states?     If  we  dragoon  the  body  uhen 
re  need  to  convince  the  soul  we  shall  lead  to  revolt.  Nicholas 
lurray   Butler  says  so.      Mr.   Coolidge,    also,   is   invoked, 
f  Congress  invades  the  field  of  state  responsibility  at  this 
wint  where  will  it  stop?     Will  the  states  be  deprived  of 
ieir  right  to  control  the  most  intimate  relationships — that 
f  marriage,   for  instance?      (Who  would  have  looked  for 
le   Uniform  Divorce  bogey  here?)      "Do  not  experiment 
urther   in    a   field    unhappily   occupied   by   the    Eighteenth 
Vmendment.     I   beg   of  you,  gentlemen   of   the  committee, 
ome  to  the  rescue  of  the  constitution." 

It  seemed  pertinent  to  Mr.  Michener  of  Michigan,  a 
nember  of  the  committee,  to  inquire  what  the  purpose  of 
ic  Moderation  League  might  be. 

Well,  it  was  rather  complicated.  The  witness  could  ex- 
lain  more  accurately  in  writing.  Pressed  for  an  answer, 
c  declared  that  its  primary  purpose  had  been  to  discover 
ow  far  depriving  the  working  man  of  his  beer  was  driving 
im  to  a  whisky  diet! 

Then  Mr.  Foster  of  Ohio  spoke  up,  the  leader  of  the 
iends  of  the  amendment  in  the  House,  penetrating,  ag- 
ressive:  "You  have  quoted  from  a  speech  of  President 
Coolidge  when  he  was  vice-president.  Are  you  aware  that 
»e  president  has  communicated  to  Congress  his  deliberate 
ndorsement  of  this  amendment?" 

"I  can't  account  for  what  the  President  says."  the  witness 
Junes.  The  President  may,  of  course,  have  changed  his 
itnd. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  quote  the  President  in  the  way 
ou  have  done?" 


The  witness,  his  geniality  unscotched,  retires  backward 
toward  his  waiting  chair.  "I  don't  want  to  criticise  the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  he  insists,  blandly.  "I 
won't  do  it."  He  subsides. 

THE  next  witness  is  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  appearing, 
so  he  says,  in  his  personal  capacity.  He  opens  vigorously 
with  a  clear-cut  statement:  "The  question  is  whether  this  is 
a  subject  better  left  to  local  governments."    He  believes  that, 
like  the  Liquor  Traffic,  it  is. 

Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas  makes  a  valiant  effort  to  wave 
this  persistent  wraith  aside:  the  comparison  with  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  does  not  seem  to  him  altogether  pertinent. 
But  the  bogey  retires  only  as  far  as  the  witness  chairs,  ready 
to  spring  into  action  again.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia  calls  upon  the  Fathers,  another  daring  com- 
mitteeman  outfaces  these  venerable  spirits:  "Why  was  the 
original  concept  of  the  Fathers  the  better  concept  ?  Couldn't 
they  have  made  mistakes?"  And  another:  "Isn't  the  physical 
and  moral  welfare  of  youth  a  matter  of  national  importance 
today?" 

The  witness  agrees,  but  the  danger  of  child  labor,  he  feels, 
may  be  exaggerated.  "I  began  to  work  before  I  was  thirteen 
and  it  never  stunted  my  body." 

Mild  sensation  in  the  committee-room.  This  is  the  first 
child  laborer  to  make  his  appearance.  Heretofore  we  have 
been  considering  such  abstractions  as  liberty,  the  constitution, 
the  state.  Here  is  an  exhibit  in  the  flesh.  The  man  is  ob- 
viously sturdy.  Chfld  labor  did  not  stunt  his  body.  "How 
about  his  mind?"  whispers  a  woman  who  is  fighting  for 
the  amendment. 

Apparently  even  his  own  splendid  youth  has  not  com- 
mitted the  witness  against  all  child  labor  legislation.  But 
he  would  permit  the  movement  to  proceed  naturally  till 
local  people  are  converted  to  the  cause  and  to  local  enforce- 
ment. He  is  shocked  by  the  tl  ought  of  sending  federal 
sleuths  and  inspectors  into  the  backward  states.  Shall  sov- 
ereign states — again  a  ghostly  rustle — sink  to  the  level  of 
the  French  departments? 

He  wavers  on  the  main  issue.  "Isn't  it  natural  that  busi- 
ness men  should  ask  that  a  halt  be  called  in  this  sort  of 
legislation  ?  They  are  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  regulation 
now.  A  business  man  is  assumed  to  be  a  patriotic  gentle- 
man who  is  serving  the  public  interest." 

While  hearers  jot  down  the  definition  for  future  ref- 
erence, a  member  of  the  committee  voices  his  curiosity  about 
this  well-spoken  lawyer  who  believes  so  earnestly  in  local 
police  power  and  has  such  brotherly  respect  for  the  business 
man — but  who  appears  in  a  personal  capacity.  Questions 
develop  the  fact  that  he  had  an  errand  in  Washington  any- 
way. And  a  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufac- 
turers' Association  asked  him  to  appear.  And  there  was 
also  a  suggestion  from  the  president  of  the  Sentinels  of 
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the  Republic — self-appointed  defenders  of  our  liberties.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Graham  of  Philadelphia, 
unfriendly  to  the  amendment,  seeks  to  rearrange  the  veil 
of  casual  interest  around  the  witness'  shoulders. 

"You  came  to  Washington  on  other  business,  did  you 
not,  and  then  your  friend  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufac- 
turers' Association  suggested  that  you  appear?" 

"That  is  correct,  sir,  except  that  the  suggestion  was  made 
before  I  came."  The  veil  refused  to  stay  put. 

The  witness  is  disturbed  by  the  tendency  to  Centralization 
in  the  Federal  Government — a  formidable  wraith,  this.  The 
whole  structure  is  so  complex  now  that  it  may  tend  to  break 
down  some  day. 

"There  are  many,  many  amendments  pending  in  this 
body,"  remarked  a  committeeman  from  Virginia — rx-Gov- 
ernor  Montague.  The  delegate  from  the  Moderation  League 
titters  appreciatively. 

The  witness  feels  that  the  mothers  of  America  are  really 
against  the  amendment:  they  love  their  local  liberties.  He 
is  pressed  for  his  authority.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Phila- 
delphia Lawyer  and  her  friends  are  the  mothers  to  whom 
he  has  reference. 

"Are  you  aware  that  17  national  women's  organizations 
have  gone  definitely  on  record  as  favoring  this  amendment?" 
asks  Mr.  Foster.  "Doesn't  that  carry  some  weight?" 

Murmur  of  'No,  no!"  from  the  Moderation  Leaguer. 
Mr.  Foster  pursues  the  subject.  "Can  you  get  that  sentiment 
of  the  mothers  who  are  opposed  to  the  amendment  before 
this  committee  in  some  collective  way?"  The  witness  nods 
vaguely,  and  presently  sits  down.  He  has  made  a  good  ar- 
gument for  local  as  against  national  control — but  behind  his 
theories  the  self-effacing  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation— no  ghost  this  time — is  too  plainly  visible. 

A  LAWYER  from  Baltimore  appears  at  the  request 
»  *  of  the  Women's  Constitutional  League.  Most  of  its 
members,  he  acknowledges,  opposed  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment. But  he  has  a  personal  story  to  tell.  He  was  one 
of  1 1  children  raised  in  the  country.  Was  his  father  a  criminal 
because  he  made  the  boy  help  plant  potatoes? 

"I  object,"  he  says,  "to  any  authority  outside  Maryland 
laying  down  the  police  law  for  our  citizens."  He  has  some 
doubt,  moreover,  whether  it  isn't  better  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  of  child  welfare,  child  labor,  and  child  education 
to  fathers  and  mothers.  And  then  the  most  pitiful,  worn- 
out  specter  of  all  creeps  into  view:  "I  don't  find  many 
mothers  among  the  workers  of  the  Children's  Bureau." 

A  lady  with  gray  curls  and  an  expansive  smile  also  rep- 
resents the  Constitutional  League  of  Maryland.  Baltimore 
seems  to  ship  defenders  of  the  constitution  to  Washington 
as  abundantly  as  during  the  early  days  of  prohibition  she 
shipped  bootleg  liquor.  The  lady,  with  a  grave  cadence, 
reads  a  statement  expressing  the  devotion  of  the  Constitution- 
al League  to  a  sovereign  nation  formed  of  many  states. 

The  Constitutional  League  of  Maryland,  it  appears,  has 
between  forty  and  fifty  active  members. 

"We  are  mothering  our  children" — with  a  languishing 
glance  at  the  middle-aged  committeeman  at  the  end  of  the 
row.  "We  haven't  much  time  for  public  activities." 

Further  questioning  reveals  the  fact  that  the  league  came 
into  existence  to  oppose  centralization  of  government,  more 
specifically,  "to  fight  the  maternity  bill  as  the  first  step  in 
centralization."  The  Sheppard-Towner  spook  flutters  feebly. 


Next  a  Pennsylvania  manufacturer,  who  dubs  himself 
an  "amateur  political  and  social  economist."  He  has  a 
hard-headed  conviction :  that  present  education  doesn't  edu- 
cate. His  deduction  is  that  until  education  fits  a  child 
for  life  it  is  premature  to  force  the  child  to  attend  school 
when  he  might  be  educationally — and  gainfully — employed. 
There  are  two  reasons,  he  has  observed,  why  children  go 
to  work.  One  is  that  they  want  money  to  gratify  their 
adolescent  cravings.  The  other  is  that,  ill-suited  to  schooling 
of  conventional  sort,  they  develop  an  inferiority  complex 
and  want  to  quit.  Not  often  because  they  have  to  work  for 
economic  reasons.  He  begins  to  develop  his  own  theory  of 
education.  The  committee  member  from  Maine  interrupts: 
"These  theories  of  yours  are  spoiled  by  the  facts." 

A  refreshing  interpolation.  So  many,  many  theories  as 
to  the  right  handling  of  youth — from  manufacturing  states, 
so  many  admonitory  shades  from  light-wine-and-beer  strong- 
holds, in  the  course  of  one  hearing!  If  a  mill-child  had 
wandered  in.  ... 

THE  last  witness  of  the  day  was  David  Clark,  editor  of 
the  Southern  Textile  Bulletin,  arch-enemy  of  federal 
child  labor  legislation.  He  begged  for  time.  He  wanted 
to  produce  witnesses  from  several  southern  states  who  could 
testify  to  the  fact  that  such  an  amendment  was  not  necessary. 
He  had  not  known  of  the  hearings  until  a  few  days  before. 
Mr.  Foster  pointed  out  that  hearings  had  been  announced 
early  in  January;  that  Mr.  Clark,  no  sti anger  to  committee- 
rooms,  must  have  known  where  to  secure  information.  No,i 
Mr.  Clark  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  hearings.  Mis- 
representations had  been  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau, 
He  wanted  an  opportunity  to  correct  them. 

A  paper  was  passed  up  to  Mr.  Foster.  It  was  a  clipping; 
from  Mr.  Clark's  paper  of  January  31,  1924. 

The  present  Congress  will  pass  the  resolution  to  submit  to 
the  states  a  constitutional  amendment  nominally  permitting 


Child  Labor  Trends,   1920-24 

In  estimating  the  present  extent  of  the  employment 
of  children  in  the  textile  industry  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Federal  census  of  1920  was  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  industrial  depression,  and  also  at 
a  time  of  year — early  in  Januarj — when  employment  is 
usually  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Moreover,  in  1920  the  employ- 
ment of  children  was  discouraged  by  a  Federal  child-labor 
law. 

Evidence   of    the   general   increase   in   child    labor   since 
the  taking  of  the  1920  census  is  given  by  the  statistics  of  j 
employment  certificates   issued   for   legal   employment   re-j 
ceived  currently  by  the  Children's  Bureau.    These  statis- 
tics show  that  the  increase  in  child  labor  which  occurred  ( 
during  the  war  years  in  practically  every  important  in- 
dustrial  and    commercial   city   in   the    United    States   and! 
which  reached  its  peak  in  1918  began  to  decline  in   1920. 
With  better  times  in  1922,  the  number  of  children  tak-j 
ing  out  their  first  work  permits  began  to  mount.     Of  35] 
cities    for    which    statistics    were    obtained,    21     reported] 
increases  in  1922  as  compared  with  1921.     The  increases] 
reported    for    1922    were    more    marked    for    the    second, 
half   of    the    year    than    for    the   first    and    even    greater  j 
increases    were    reported    in    the  first   year    of    1923    as^ 
compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  previous  year. 

—  U.  S.    Children's   Bureau. 
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Congress  to  pass  a  federal  child  labor  law  but  actually  placing 
ingress  in  immediate  and  direct  control  of  the  industries  of 
his  country.  .  .  .  We  spent  some  time  in  Washington  this 
reek  and  are  confident  that  the  constitutional  amendment 
•esolution  will  be  passed :  in  fact,  we  expect  it  to  be  favorably 
•eported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  .  .  .  The  passage 
if  the  resolution  is  practically  assured  and  there  is  little  doubt 
lat  it  will  be  passed  by  the  necessary  38  states. 

This  was  odd ;  that  the  scout  of  the  textile  operators  should 
•e  been  in  Washington  in  January  and  should  have  heard 
•hing  of  these  hearings.  Mr.  Foster  leaped  at  this  breach 
the  witness'  defenses,  but  the  chairman  demurred.  The 
aper  was  unread,  and  the  plea  for  more  delay  was  granted- 

SECOND  day's  hearing.  More  Marylanders.  A  Bal- 
timore physician,  with  a  luxurious  chin  settling   into 
ample  collar,  prescribed  for  the  enfeebled  sovereign  state 
Maryland :  the  patient  must  have  full  control  over  her 
n  affairs.     Then  he  too  became  personal. 
'As  I  stand  here,  64  years  old,  in  reasonably  good  health, 
>elieve  it  is  because  I    did   labor — hard  labor — before   I 
is  1 8."     It  developed  that  he  worked  during  the  summer 
a  farm.    Not  only  that,  but  he  had  asked  people — women, 
eed — whose  judgment  he  respected,  whether  child  labor 
I  ever  hurt  them.     No  less  than  two  women,  one  an  ex- 
lool  teacher,  were  sure  it  had  not. 

'Far  better  for  children  to  be  fatigued  when  they  finish 
rk  and  so  go  to  bed  instead  of  going  out  to  waste  their 
at  dances  and  the  like."  was  his  professional  verdict. 
Mr.  Michener  was  unimpressed  by  the  fragmentary  opin- 
s  of  the  Baltimore  physician's  friends.  "Have  you  ever 
n  a  child  going  to  the  mill  before  daylight,  dinner-pail 
hand,  and  coming  out  after  dark?"  he  asked  the  witness. 
ic  Baltimore  doctor  had  not. 

another  Baltimorean,  another  disinterested  student  of 
Btitutional  affairs.  It  did  not  appear  whether  he  too  was 
interested  by  invitation.  His  bogey  was  impaled  on  a 


question  mark:  "Where  are  you  going  to  stop?"  he  shrilled 
at  the  committee.  "This  means  the  Beginning  of  the  End." 

T  TE  spoke  truly.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end — of  child 
•*•  -*•  exploitation  in  cotton  mills  and  canneries,  breakers 
and  beetfields.  These  inconsequential  scraps  of  evidence, 
this  parade  of  apparitions,  this  convocation  of  bodiless  fears, 
mark  the  closing  chapters  of  a  story  which  has  spun  its 
dreary  length  through  more  than  a  century,  since  Connec- 
ticut passed  its  first  law  in  1813  compelling  the  employers 
of  child  labor  to  make  some  provision  for  their  education. 
Despite  its  chairman,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  cannot 
long  be  delayed  in  its  decision  to  report  favorably  the  amend- 
ment behind  which  all  the  friends  of  children  have  come  to- 
gether. Its  action  may  be  taken  before  these  words  are  read. 
In  the  Senate  committee  Senator  Shortridge  has  been  press- 
ing for  an  affirmative  report.  In  both  houses  there  are  said 
to  be  votes  enough  to  pass  the  amendment  once  it  is  on  the 
floor. 

Since  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
second  federal  child  labor  law,  in  May.  1922,  the  movement 
has  been  handicapped  by  divided  coupsels.  It  has  betn  a 
slow  process  to  frame  an  amendment  in  language  satisfactory 
to  all  the  groups  which  supported  its  purpose.  The  Per- 
manent Conference  for  the  Abolition  of  Child  Labor,  headed 
by  Mr.  Gompers,  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  and  good  friends  of  the  amendment  in 
the  Senate — notably  Senators  Shortridge,  Pepper  and  Walsh 
— eventually  agreed  on  this  form: 

Section  i.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  limit,  regulate 
and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  such  labor. 

Section  2.  The  power  of  the  several  states  is  unimpaired  by 
this  article  except  that  the  operation  of  state  laws  shall  be 
suspended  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  second  section  that  created  the  dif- 
ficulty. It  seemed  essential  to  some  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment that  the  pon-er  of  the  states  should  be  preserved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  even  if  specific  federal  legislation  must 
be  given  precedence.  It  is  believed  that  the  wording  amply 
protects  the  states  whose  legislative  standards  may  be  super- 
ior to  those  which  Congress  sees  fit  to  adopt.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  enable  Congress  to  bring  backward  regions  up 
to  a  level  which  public  opinion  generally  will  support  as  a 
national  standard. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted  and  Congress  thereupon 
enacts  a  law  which  reestablishes  the  standards  of  the  act  of 
1919,  the  child  labor  regulations  of  no  less  than  30  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  advanced  in  some 
particular.  The  u-hour  day  for  children  in  North  Carolina, 
the  12-year-old  poverty  permits  and  6o-hour  week  in  Georgia, 
the  lO-hour  day  in  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina,  Loui- 
siana, Michigan  and  New  Hampshire,  will  be  wiped  out. 
Judging  by  the  record  during  the  life  of  two  former  federal 
laws,  the  educational  effect  of  such  a  law  on  the  states 
will  be  felt  almost  immediately  in  the  adoption  of  local 
statutes  and  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  state,  school  and 
labor  authorities. 

The  amendment  faces  now  two  obstacles.  One  is  the 
clutter  in  Congress.  Oil  and  taxes  have  delayed  other  busi- 
ness. It  is  an  election  year:  Congressmen  want  to  go  home 
and  mend  fences.  Between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones 
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of  unfinished  business  and  summer  campaigning  a  good 
many  important  bills  are  going  to  be  squeezed  out.  The 
child  labor  amendment,  however,  has  been  too  roundly  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration  and  by  the  party  in  power  to 
be  in  as  much  danger  as  some  of  its  competitors  for  the 
attention  of  Congress.  With  the  organized  women  of  the 
country,  the  churches,  and  the  labor  unions  behind  it,  it  can 
hardly  be  ignored  in  an  election  year.  But  there  is  danger 
if  action  is  too  long  deferred :  continued  effort  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  its  passage. 

The  other  obstacle  is  the  possibility  that  opponents  of  the 
amendment  will  move  obliquely  to  postpone  its  adoption 
until  after  action  has  been  taken  on  the  proposed  Wadsworth 
amendment,  which  would  alter  the  steps  required  in  adopting 
any  amendment  to  the  constitution.  This  proposal  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  each  House  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion, or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments, which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states  through  their  legislatures  or  con- 
ventions, as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress  or  the  convention:  Provided,  That 
the  members  of  at  least  one  house  in  each  of  the  legislatures 
which  may  ratify  shall  be  elected  after  such  amendments  have 
been  proposed;  that  any  state  may  require  that  ratification 
by  its  legislature  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  popular  vote; 
and  that,  until  three-fourths  of  the  States  have  ratified  or 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  states  have  rejected  or  defeated 
a  proposed  amendment,  any  State  may  change  its  vote;  And 
provided  further,  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate 

Whether  or  not  this  is  sound,  its  significance  in  the 
child-labor  situation  is  that  it  would  postpone  action,  perhaps 
for  four  or  five  years.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  child- 
labor  amendment  cling  to  it  as  a  drowning  man  clutches 
at  straws.  When  they  fall  back  on  such  tactics,  and  when 
they  recruit  for  the  opposition  so  sorry  a  company  of  brother- 
prejudices  and  sister-fears  as  trailed  their  shadowy  garments 
through  the  committee-room  in  Washington,  it  is  time  for 
friends  of  the  children  to  take  heart,  bend  their  backs  once 
again  to  the  door,  and  let  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight  of  a 
new  day  in  upon  toiling,  ghost-ridden  children. 

Mapping  the  Public  Service 

WHEN,   in  the  federal  service,   all   the   duties  of 
positions   and   the   qualifications   of   their   incum- 
bents are  ascertained  and  recorded,  and  an  ade- 
quate statement  thereof   prepared   and    published,   then   we 
have  made  and  hung  up  for  all  to  a  see  a  map  of  the  Civil 
Service  of  our  country  as  clear  and  indisputable  as  though 
it  were  a  map  of  our  great  geographic  expanse  made  by  the 
Geological   Survey — no  mysteries,  no  secret  roads,   no  con- 
cealments.    He  who  runs  may  read  and  find  his  own  place 
or  his  neighbors. 

The  sheer  statement  of  this  new  power  stirs  profoundly 
any  one  who  knows  the  government  service.  It  must  at 
once  silence  the  silly  insistence  by  incompetents  because  the 
job  for  which  an  incumbent  is  needed  is  to  be  so  clearly  de- 
fined that  a -candidate  who  does  not  possess  qualifications 
cannot  be  forced  upon  an  appointing  officer  without  violat- 
ing the  law,  any  more  than  you  can  be  forced  to  accept  a 


ticket  for  Pittsburgh  when  you  want  to  go  to  Chicagc 
This  was  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Sterling-Lehlbac 
Bill,  offered  in  the  last  Congress  with  the  cordial  suppor 
of  friends  of  the  civil  service,  and  eventually — after  a  serie 
of  compromises — passed. 

Yet  when  I  inquire  as  to  the  triumphs  of  the  new  law 
I  find  that  it  is  not  yet  genuinely  in  operation  because  no 
yet  has  this  concise  analysis  of  jobs,  this  foundation  map 
work  been  prepared  and  published.  And  when  I  searcl 
the  pages  of  the  act  to  determine  why,  I  think  I  see  on 
reason  in  a  curiously  archaic  provision. 

Naturally  one  would  take  for  granted  that  this  meas 
ure  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  federal  Civil  Service  Com 
mission  whose  forty  years  of  useful  and  honorable  existeno 
have  given  it  and  it  alone  the  invaluable  records  and  th 
invaluable  continuous  experience  of  this  long  period.  A 
the  present  time,  in  highest  degree,  the  personnel  of  the  Ser 
vice  commands  public  respect  and  confidence.  Yet  what  d< 
we  find  ?  Three  bureaus  of  diverse  duties  joined  in  tbj 
administration  of  this  work:  the  Budget  Bureau,  whicl 
correlates  yearly  estimates  of  government  expenditures,  ; 
great  work;  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  a  research  bureau 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  first  two  entireh 
apart  from  the  business  of  examination  and  certifying  whicl 
belongs  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  But  the  heads 
of  these  services  are  recognized  as  too  busy  to  undertak< 
any  new  and  alien  work.  Hence  the  law  says  they  car 
be  represented  by  deputies. 

Now  grant  the  most  cooperative  fairness  of  all  the  head; 
and  all  the  subordinate  deputies,  can  you  suggest  or  find 
in  our  government  a  less  effective  business  organization! 
No  wonder  the  enforcement  halts  before  reaching  the  firs! 
milestone.  And  if  disposition  exists  to  discriminate  uiv 
fairly  or  to  ignore  the  essential  provisions  of  the  law,  wha( 
protection  for  a  disingenuous  majority  is  afforded  by  this 
board  on  which  six  officials,  subordinates  and  principals, 
can  find  shelter  behind  each  other! 

Of  course,  the  determined  effort  of  a  competent  ma- 
jority could  enforce  even  with  the  present  organization; 
but  a  majority  which  did  not  work  for  direct  full  enforce- 
ment  could  ask  no  better  cover  than  is  now  afforded. 

The  errors  and  discrimination  in  the  present  tentative 
classifications  would  inevitably  disappear  in  the  light  of 
the  publicity  this  act  was  drawn  to  afford.  Scientific  ser- 
vices long  recognized,  bureaus  of  social  and  economic  re- 
search— such  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Child- 
ren's Bureau  and  the  Women's  Bureau  cannot  be  classified 
as  clerical  and  administrative  when  their  lawful  functions 
are  clearly  described,  nor  reduced  to  a  low  salary  scale, 
because  of  an  erroneous  classification. 

The  truth  is,  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  fine  civil  service 
worthy  a  democratic  country  is  not  altogether  in  Washings 
ton  nor  is  its  root  in  Congress.  If  we  want  to  improve 
our  service  we  must  go  home  and  create  there  a  decent 
ideal  of  public  administration.  Washington  only  makes 
visible  the  public's  state  of  mind  on  the  subject — in  the 
words  of  Morley — "democracy  in  the  discussions  of  the 
day  means  Government  working  directly  through  Public 
Opinion." 

It  is  our  business  to  work  for  an  informed  and  just  public 
opinion  that  knows  a  good  law  when  it  reads  it  and  will 
tolerate  no  tampering  with  its  effective  operation. 

JULIA  C.  LATHROP  1 


The  Common  Welfare 


HE  outlook  for  immigration  legislation,  still 
vague  enough  in  the  troubled  state  of  Congress, 
has  been  considerably  clarified.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Albert  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  House 
!x>mmittee  on  Immigration,  was  early  in  the  field  with  a  bill 
»ased  on  the  conviction  that  the  country  wanted  rigorous  re- 
tnction  and  preferred  that  it  should  fall  most  heavily  on  im- 
aigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  The  Bill  there- 
ore  provided  a  2  per  cent  quota  based  on  the  census  of  1890, 
irhich  would  have  cut  down  the  total  number  of  quota 
Emigrants  from  over  350,000  to  under  170,000,  and  would 
ave  reduced  the  Italian  allotment,  for  instance,  from  42,000 
about  4,000— less  than  one-tenth  of  the  existing 
gure. 

Some  hint  of  the  resentment  aroused  by  this  proposal  can 

found   in    the   handful   of   editorials   from    the    foreign- 

mguage  press  in  this  country,  reprinted  on  p.  670.     Such 

Ik,  in  a  presidential  year,  mates  Washington  uneasy ;  more 
perhaps,  than  the  judicial  protest  of  Secretary  Hughes 

ainst   another    provision    of   the    bill    which    would    have 

rred  all  Japanese,  scrapping  the  "gentleman's  agreement" 

d  good  feeling  in  the  Pacific  to  boot. 


them  outside  the  quota  as  Mr.  Johnson  suggests.  If  a 
compromise  can  be  reached  on  the  basic  quota  plan,  however, 
these  matters  are  likely  to  be  adjusted  between  the  houses. 


V^HILE  the  Johnson  bill  held  the  center  of  the  stage 
and  drew  fire  from  foreign-born  groups,  the  Senate 
Mnmittee  moved  slowly.  Traditionally  more  sensitive 
in  the  House  to  foreign  relations,  the  Senate  had  less 
mach  for  this  stirring  up  of  national  animosities.  The 
Is  before  it  varied  from  the  equivalent  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
one  creating  a  new  body  to  be  known  as  the  Immigration 
ard  and  giving  it  wide  discretionary  powers  in  fixing, 
ering  and  suspending  quotas.  Senator  Reed  of  Pennsyl- 
u'a,  a  member  of  the  committee,  offered  an  ingenious  plan 
th  a  basic  quota  of  one  per  cent  which  would  be  increased 
5  (both  on  the  census  of  1910)  for  any  group  which, 
ording  to  the  1920  census,  was  more  than  50  per  cent 
uralized.  On  February  28.  however,  the  Senate  com- 
:  voted  to  embody  in  the  bill  which  it  would  eventually 

a  2  per  cent  quota  on  the  census  of  1910. 
the  close  vote  in  the  committee  reflects  the  feeling  of 
Senate  as  a  whole,  the  present  quota  of  3  per  cent  and 
new  quota  of  2  will  run  neck  and  neck.  But  the 
are  that  this  compromise  arrangement,  which  cuts 
rd  from  the  total  number  of  aliens  to  be  admitted  and 
leaves  the  relative  proportions  of  the  racial  groups  un- 
ged,  will  commend  itself  to  those  in  both  houses  who 
to  satisfy  the  majority  desire  for  restriction  without 
July  offending  large  and  vociferous  city  constituen- 

Senate  committee  favors  placing  the  Japanese  on   a 
basis.     It  would  give  preference  within  the  quota  to 
near  relatives  of  naturalized  citizens,  instead  of  admitting 


HERE  is  danger  however  that  the  basic  compromise 

may  not  be  reached,  that  House  and  Senate  will  again 

e  deadlocked  so  long  that  at  the  last  minute  the  present 

aw,  unchanged,  will  be  extended  another  year.    Fortunately 

all  the  bills  prominently  discussed  thus  far  embody  radical 

dmimstrative  changes  which,  good  or  bad  in  detail,  will 

tend  to  relieve  the  grosser  evils  of  the  existing  act.     The 

consular  certificates  issued  up  to  the  limit  of  the  quota  before 

aliens  leave  their  own  countries;  the  partial  weeding  out  of 

inadmissible  applicants  on  the  ether  side  of  the  water;  the 

distribution  of  quotas  through  the  year;  the  adjustment  of 

minor   nationality  tangles— in   general   the  program   which 

Commissioner    Husband    puts    forward    on    p.    667— these 

features  are  pretty  certain  to  find  place  in  any  new  bill  which 

Congress  accepts.     But  in   an   eleventh-hour  wrangle   they 

may  fall  by  the  way. 

There  is  room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  size  and  technical  basis  of  immigration  quotas.  The 
Johnson  bill  is  based  on  a  unfortunate  racial  animosity,  is 
supported  by  unsound  evidence,  and  would  tend  to  undo 
the  most  earnest  efforts  for  Americanization  and  inter- 
national friendship.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  administrative  changes  in  the 
existing  law,  so  that  our  immigration  policy,  whatever  it 
may  be.  shall  at  least  deal  intelligently  and  humanely  with 
the  individual  newcomer. 


TT  would  seem  logical  that  the  personnel  agency  of  the 
•••  federal  government — the  Civil  Service  Commission — 
should  have  full  jurisdiction  over  the  delicate  personnel 
problems  involved  in  a  through-going  classification  of  the 
federal  service,  as  Miss  Lathrop  points  out  on  p.  676.  To 
substitute  this  logical  arrangement  for  the  blundering 
compromise  which  resulted  in  setting  up  the  Personnel 
Classification  Board  is  the  purpose  of  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  House  by  Mr.  Lehlbach,  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service.  Hearings  on  this  bill, 
just  over  as  The  Survey  goes  to  press,  have  revealed  in 
clear  colors  not  only  the  ineptitude  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  representing  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  the  high- 
handed position  of  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency.  It  is  too  late  to  undo,  so  far  as  the  fiscal  year 
1924-25  is  concerned,  the  shabby  work  of  the  existing  board. 
But  the  idea  of  federal  reclassification  is  too  good  to  sacrifice, 
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and  if  the  task  is  now  reassigned  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission the  friends  of  the  original  Sterling-Lehlbach  bill— 
and  of  sound  personnel  administration  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment-— will  have  firm  ground  to  build  on. 


WHEN  Mr.  Kaplan  talks  of  the  democratic  organiza- 
tion of  social  work  and  the  general  social  practitioner 
(p.  681),  he  brings  into  the  foreground  a  very  pretty  prob- 
lem in  professional  training.  Where  can  we  find  that  all- 
round  practitioner,  able  to  see  clearly  and  meet  adequately 
— even  with  the  aid  of  specialists— all  of  the  situations 
which  arise  in  any  neighborhood? 

Following  the  social  agencies,  the  training  schools  de- 
parted some  years  ago  from  the  generalized  course  for 
"social  workers"  and  have  been  moving  in  the  direction  of 
specialized  training  for  specialized  practice — family  case 
work,  medical  social  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  com- 
munity organization,  and  the  like.  Shall  they  now  under- 
take to  prepare  a  young  person  not  only  to  be  a  practitioner 
of  case  work  of  all  sorts  but  also  a  social  engineer,  a  shep- 
herd of  a  neighborhood  flock  and  a  teacher  of  individuals  and 
of  groups? 

To  do  a  good  job,  such  neighborhood  social  workers  will 
need  almost  as  much  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  the  spec- 
ialized social  work  fields  as  the  specialists  themselves.  They 
must  identify  the  people  who  need  the  care  of  specialists, 
and  must  carry  through  the  program  which  they  prescribe. 
Even  if  they  remain  merely  liaison  officers  and  general 
friends  of  the  family,  while  the  specialists  are  at  work,  they 
must  be  informed  and  competent  cooperators  in  the  medical, 
psychiatric,  economic,  educational  and  sociological  phases 
of  a  given  case.  Can  they  make  the  grade? 

Perhaps  we  must  regard  the  general  practice  of  social 
work  not  as  a  preliminary  to  specialization  but  as  its  after- 
math— a  job  to  be  undertaken  only  after  years  of  experience 
in  the  practice  of  several  specialties.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  qualified  workers  will  be  willing  to  cut  short  their 
professional  development  as  specialists  and  give  their  ma- 
ture years  to  extensive  rather  than  intensive  development. 
The  task  demands  a  wide  range  of  technique  and  a  keen 
sense  of  human  relationships.  If  the  general  neighborhood 
worker  were  to  be  of  the  specialized  masculine  gender, 
the  outlook  for  success  would  probably  be  small.  A  more 
generalized  she  can  perhaps  get  away  with  it. 


terms  under  them  in  the  prisons  of  seven  states  and  morn 
than  50  await  trial  in  California  and  Idaho. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  the  Federal  Espionage  Act 
ceased  to  be  invoked  against  those  who  opposed,  in  thought 
and  speech,  the  policies  of  the  government.  But  those! 
same  federal  officials  who  had  worked  under  the  act  con-i 
tinued  to  make  or  instigate  arrests,  and  then  handed  over 
the  rest  of  the  job  to  the  state  authorities  for  prosecution 
under  the  state  laws.  Notable  on  this  point  are  the  activ-' 
ities  of  William  J.  Burns  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
W.  Z.  Foster  and  31  others  in  Michigan  in  August  1922. 
The  case  of  Foster,  charged  with  "assembling  with"  an  il- 
legal organization,  the  now  defunct  Communist  Party,  raj 
suited  in  a  hung  jury;  that  of  C.  E.  Ruthenberg,  found 
guilty  on  the  same  charge,  is  being  carried  to  the  Michigadj 
Supreme  Court.  Should  the  verdict  be  sustained,  Foste? 
will  probably  be  retried  and  the  accompanying  caseji 
pushed. 

All  but  five  of  the  114  men  now  in  jail  and  the  fifty- 
odd  waiting  trial  are  members  of  the  Industrial  Worker! 
of  the  World.  In  practically  no  case  is  there  any  charge  or 
evidence  of  anything  except  such  membership. 

The  movement  which — right  or  wrong — had  as  its 
original  aim  and  excuse  the  protection  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  time  of  national  peril,  has  degenerated  into  a 
kind  of  petty  persecution  of  local  disturbers  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  thought.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
convict,  however,  imprisonment  even  for  one  year  is  far 
from  petty — and  a  considerable  number  of  these  men  are 
sentenced  to  twenty  years.  In  justice  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  our  own  intellectual  honesty  and  emotional  stability, 
must  we  not  have  an  effective  searching  of  these  anachron- 
istic state  laws — left  on  the  statute  books  by  a  receding 
wave  of  hysteria? 


AS  usual,  the  creaking  machinery  of  government  lags 
behind  the  march  of  events.  More  than  five  years 
have  passed  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  yet  the  "gag" 
laws  which  crystallized  out  of  the  war  hysteria  of  1918- 
1919  still  stand  on  the  statute  books  of  34  states  and  four 
dependencies. 

A  survey  made  recently  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  shows  that  2O  of  those  states  and  dependencies  have 
made  use  of  their  laws.  At  present  114  men  are  serving 


DO  you  believe  in  aero-therapy?  Or  auto-thermy?  Or 
biodynamic-chromatic  therapy,  geo-therapy,  irido- 
therapy,  zonet-therapy,  and  the  work  of  the  chromopaths, 
the  Iconic  healers,  the  naprapaths,  the  sani-practors  and  the 
vitopaths?  These  and  forty-eight  other  cults  of  healing  are 
included  in  a  kind  of  index  expurgatorius  recently  issued  by 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health.  There  have 
been  angry  protests  from  some  who  felt  that  they  were  un 
doubted  sheep  unjustly  herded  with  the  goats,  or  that  ;  >eir 
innocuous,  usually  drugless,  practice,  put  them  beyond  board 
of  health  classifications  of  any  kind.  The  board  points  out. 
however,  that  the  failings  which  an  ordinary  M.D.  diagnoses 
as  a  contagious  disease  sometimes  appear  among  those  \vh< 
would  not  admit  the  diagnosis,  and  unreported  and  un- 
quarantined,  spread  to  those  of  us  who  lack  the  fortifications 
of  the  patient's  philosophy.  To  the  perplexed  popular  mind 
one  moral  at  least  is  clear — there  must  be  some  centra!, 
authoritative  control  to  take  cognizance  of  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  would  market  their  power  to  heal  mental  or 
physical  ills,  and  all  practising  healers  should  have  some  tag 
— be  it  M.D.  or  another  label — to  denote  clearly  their 
special  field  and  their  equipment. 

New  York  is  trying  at  present  to  strengthen  its  medical 
practice  act  by   a  proposed   piece  of   legislation,   which  has 
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both  opponents  and  supporters  among  the  medical  profession, 
to  require  the  periodic  registration  of  all  qualified  practition- 
ers within  the  state.  Such  an  official  list  would  make  pos- 
sible an  immediate  check  on  unqualified  pretenders.  Possibly 
the  inter-state  situation — which  at  present  makes  it  possible 
for  self-styled  physicians  to  get  past  a  lax  or  corrupt  state 
board  and  then,  by  reciprocity,  obtain  the  right  to  practice 
in  a  more  rigidly  regulated  state,  may  be  solved  by  recourse 
to  some  central  standard  such  as  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  whose  certificated  M.D.  is  accepted 
as  valid  by  the  Army,  Navy.  Public  Sen-ice,  and  the  Medical 
Examining  Boards  of  twenty-eight  states. 


GOVERNOR  FRIEND  W.  RICHARDSON  of  Cali- 
fornia has  again  been  heard  from.  His  economy 
budget,  and  its  effect,  were  discussed  in  The  Survey  last 
year  (April  15,  and  June  15).  One  of  his  proposals  was  to 
eliminate  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  on 
the  ground  that  its  functions  could  be  performed  by  other 
agencies. 

The  board  had  never  been  a  costly  factor  in  the  state  gov- 
•rnment:  its  appropriation  in  1921  was  $90,000  for  two 
•cars ;  its  six  members  are  unpaid.  Those  who  believed  that 
tate  supervision  of  charities  and  corrections  should  be 
rentralized  in  the  hands  of  a  group  as  non-political  as  possi- 
)Ie  took  up  the  fight  for  the  board.  They  protested  against 
ny  plan  that  connected  supervision  of  charities  with  the 
?oard  of  Control,  a  budget  agency,  necessarily  and  properly 
olitical.  Apparently  they  won:  the  bill  that  was  to  have 
bolished  the  board  was  withdrawn. 

POURING  1923  the  personnel  of  the  board  was  un- 
f— '  changed.  Four  members  held  over  from  the  previous 
iministration.  There  were  two  vacancies.  After  one 
Tort  to  oust  the  four — an  effort  thwarted  by  the  state 
nate — the  governor  left  them  alone. 

Early  this  year,  however,  he  began  to  act.  First  he  ap- 
sinted  to  the  board  that  member  of  the  Board  of  Control 

tio  is  also  especially  in  charge  of  expenditures  for  state  aid 
dependent    children:    an    appointment    of    questionable 
-..ality  under  the  enabling  act  which  established  the  board 
charities  and  corrections. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  just  before  a  meeting  of  the 
ard,  one  of  its  members  was  notified  by  telegraph  that, 
r  term  of  office  having  expired,   her  successor  had  been 
pointed.     Two  weeks  later  a  second  member  received  a 
ter  of  the  same  tenor.     In  the  first  case,  that  of  Professor 
ssica  B.   Peixotto  of  the  University  of  California,   there 
some   ground    for   action,   although    there   was   still   a 
ncy  on  the  board.     Miss  Peixotto  had  been  a  member 
twelve  years;  her  third  term  of  office  had  actually  ex- 
ed ;  and  she  was  giving  an  increasing  amount  of  time  to 
:er  duties.     This  was  by  no  means  the  case  of  the  second 
mbent,  B.  H.  Pendleton.  one  of  those  rare  persons  in 
erican  public  life — a  retired  business  man  giving  full  time 


in  an  unsalaried  position.  He  had  been  occupying  himself 
energetically  and  constructively  with  rural  work,  developing 
county  welfare  boards  and  organizing  that  neglected  field — 
county  charities. 

In  the  face  of  these  dismissals,  the  remaining  two  members 
of  the  old  regime  resigned.  Father  Ramm,  Monsignor  of 
the  church,  had  been  sen-ing  for  twenty  years  with  unswerv- 
ing devotion,  and  had  been  president  of  the  board  for  the 
past  five  years.  Mrs,  Sloss,  a  brilliant  worker  of  long 
experience,  and  an  influential  citizen,  had  been  chairman  of 
the  children's  committee  for  three  years.  There  was  a 
dramatic  meeting  at  which  the  four  new  appointees  learned 
of  their  action;  protests  followed  immediately,  and  the  gov- 
ernor refused  to  accept  the  resignations.  However,  at  this 
writing,  he  has  not  reappointed  the  two  members.  Mean- 
while the  executive  secretary  of  the  board  and  the  executive 
heads  of  both  the  children's  department  and  the  county 
department  have  followed  suit. 

Of  the  new  appointees,  one,  Dr.  Rudolph  I.  Coffee,  is  a 
man  of  high  repute  and  fine  social  imagination  who  believed 
he  was  being  appointed  to  join  a  group  already  seasoned  in 
the  work.  The  others  are  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Control  already  mentioned,  and  two  women  who,  whatever 
their  qualifications,  have  never  before  been  heard  of  in  the 
general  field  of  social  work  in  California. 


VJT7"HEN  Anthony  Comstock  persuaded  Congress  in  1873 
to  pass  the  sections  of  the  Criminal  Code  which  dosed 
the  mails  to  smutty,  obscene,  and  indecent  writings  and 
pictures,  contraceptive  information  and  devices  were  included 
in  the  ban  but — some  one  omitted  in  the  final  form  of  the 
act  a  little  qualifying  clause  which  in  earlier  drafts  had 
excepted  scientific  information  on  contraceptive  methods 
sponsored  by  responsible  medical  authorities.  The  omission 
may  have  been  accidental ;  at  any  rate  it  apparently  happened 
without  the  realization  of  the  men  whose  votes  enacted  the 
measure.  For  half  a  century  its  effect  has  been  to  close  the 
mails  to  even  the  most  scientific  discussions,  by  physicians, 
of  methods  of  birth  control.  The  aim  of  the  Cummins- 
Vaile  bill,  recently  introduced  in  both  houses,  is  to  remove 
this  ban,  in  so  far  as  contraceptive  information  and  devices 
are  concerned  which  are  endorsed  by  five  licensed  practicing 
physicians  as  not  injurious  to  life  or  health.  The  measure 
has  the  active  backing  of  the  Voluntary  Parenthood  League, 
which  is  waging  a  national  campaign  for  its  enactment. 


IN  twenty-four  states  this  federal  regulation  of  the  mails 
is  the  only  legal  bar  to  the  giving  of  contraceptive  in- 
formation. Illinois  is  one  of  these  "free  states''  where  it  is 
legal  except  in  the  use  of  the  mails.  For  several  years 
responsible  groups  of  Chicago  citizens  have  been  engaged  in 
a  study  of  the  birth  control  movement  w-hich  finally  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  Birth  Control  League,  with 
Dr.  Rachelle  Yarros  as  its  president.  A  year  ago  the  Chicago 
Women's  Club  invited  Dr.  Yarros  to  make  a  study  of 
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parents'  clinics  in  England,  and  upon  her  report,  evolved  a 
plan  for  a  similar  clinic  in  Chicago,  which  would  give  contra- 
ceptive advice  to  married  women  whose  mental,  physical 
or  economic  conditions  required  it.  Application  for  a  license 
to  operate  the  clinic,  however,  revealed  the  opposition  of 
the  mayor  and  the  commissioner  of  health,  who  declared 
that  such  an  institution  is  "against  public  policy,  tends  to 
corrupt  morals,  and  is  unlawful."  When  the  case  was 
carried  into  the  Circuit  Court  the  friends  of  the  clinic  won 
a  striking  victory  in  the  decision  of  Judge  Harry  C.  Fisher, 
who  ruled  that  the  city  officials  had  not  presented  facts  to 
support  their  contentions,  and  issued  a  writ  of  mandamus 
ordering  them  to  grant  the  license.  The  matter  was  re- 
opened when  the  archbishop  asked  permission  to  present 
additional  evidence  against  the  clinic.  The  court  received 
these  representations  but  Judge  Fisher  ruled  that  they  gave 
no  ground  for  altering  his  earlier  decision.  The  case  has 
been  taken  by  the  city  authorities  to  the  Appellate 
Court. 

"However  much  the  courts  may  respect  religious  doc- 
trines," Judge  Fisher  declared  in  his  decision,  considering 
biblical  passages  submitted  by  the  city  authorities  to  uphold 
their  position,  "they  must  look  to  the  law  of  the  land  alone 
for  guidance  in  their  judicial  action,  leaving  the  enforcement 
of  purely  theological  principles  to  the  power  of  moral 
persuasion  of  the  ministers  of  the  church.  .  .  ."  He  con- 
tinued : 

The  courts  should  .certainly  refrain  from  declaring  a  thing 
immoral  and  in  violation  of  a  policy  of  the  state,  where  reason- 
able minds  differ  as  to  its  morality  or  immorality,  or  as  to  its 
public  benefit  or  detriment.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  acts 
which  a  large  or  respectable  portion  of  the  community  regards 
not  only  as  moral  and  proper  but  as  a  decided  benefit  to  society. 
Such  acts,  if  they  are  to  be  prohibited  at  all,  should  be  prohibited 
by  legislative  action  and  not  by  judicial  interpretation.  .  .  . 
I  am  loath  to  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  knowledge  of 
birth  preventive  methods  would  materially  lessen  morality 
among  young  women.  .  .  .  Morality  in  a  healthy  state  of 
society  must  depend  upon  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  principle  of 
life,  and  not  upon  fear  and  ignorance.  .  .  .  By  offering  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  knowledge  on  contraceptive  methods, 
the  use  of  them  is  left  entirely  to  the  wishes  of  the  patients. 
At  least  in  the  light  of  the  honest  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  courts  should  not  by  judicial  pronouncement,  with- 
out legislation,  condemn  such  an  earnest  movement  as  immoral 
and  against  public  policy. 


IN  New  York  state  there  is  a  stringent  law  against  the 
giving  of  contraceptive  information  verbally  or  other- 
wise. This  has  created  the  strong  popular  impression,  which 
seems  to  be  shared  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  qualified  physicians  are  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  contraceptive  methods  in  treating  patients 
who  require  them  "to  prevent  or  cure  disease."  This  is  not 
the  case. 

For  a  year  a  clinic  in  New  York  City,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Birth  Control  League,  has  been  carried 
on  successfully  on  this  basis,  while  the  supporters  of  the 
birth  control  movement  have  endeavored  to  arouse  a  popular 
support  which  would  make  possible  a  broadening  of  the 
existing  law  to  include  women  whose  mental  or  economic 
conditions  make  larger  families  inadvisable.  In  the  course 


of  this  general  educational  campaign  by  the  American  Birth 
Control  League,  a  birth  control  conference  for  New  York 
state  was  scheduled  for  Syracuse  on  February  28  and  29. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  leading 
hotel  and  of  the  auditorium  of  the  Mizpah  Baptist  Church. 
But  on  February  18,  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  its  session 
and  without  discussion,  the  Common  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  which  read : 

Be  it  ordained  that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  congre- 
gate for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  about  the 
subject  of  Birth  Control  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Such  a  legislative  ban  on  any  discussion  of  the  subject  is  the 
boldest  obstruction  which  the  movement  has  yet  met  in  this 
country  and  aroused  the  active  opposition  of  those  who  felt, 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  birth  control,  that  it  repre- 
sented a  point  of  view  inconsistent  with  our  traditional 
respect  for  freedom  of  speech.  The  measure  was  vetoed 
by  Mayor  Walreth,  and  failed  by  two  votes  to  obtain  the 
support  necessary  to  re-pass  it  over  his  veto. 


N  responsibility  for  the  war  is  fundamental. 
It  must  be  treated  by  the  Allies  as  a  chose  jugee." 
This  dictum  of  the  victors  at  Versailles  was  repeated  by 
Lloyd  George  as  late  as  1921.  But  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility refuses  to  "stay  put"  in  this  simple  fashion.  On  the 
contrary,  the  publication  of  new  documents  has  led  an  in- 
creasingly wide  circle  of  serious  men  to  reexamine  the  valid- 
ity of  this  easy  dictum.  Recently  Senator  Owen  brought  up 
the  issue  in  a  three-hour  speech  in  the  Senate,  based  on  his 
study  the  past  summer  and  challenging  the  whole  process 
of  secret  diplomacy. 

At  present  there  are  at  least  three  considerable  organ- 
izations investigating  the  underlying  question.  In  Germany 
the  Zentralstelle  fur  Erforschung  der  Kriegsursachen 
(Luisen  str.  313,  Berlin,  N.  W.  6)  is  publishing  a  monthly 
Die  Kriegsschuldfrage,  with  articles,  new  documents,  and 
bibliographies,  tending  to  show  that  Germany  was  not  solely 
responsible.  In  France  the  Societe  de  1'Histoire  de  la 
Guerre  (39  rue  du  Colisee,  Paris,  VIII)  publishes  an  equally 
valuable  quarterly  under  the  scholarly  direction  of  M. 
Pierre  Renouvin.  Though  both  these  publications  aim  at 
scientific  truth  and  objectivity,  they  inevitably  tend  to  give 
respectively  the  German  and  French  points  of  view. 

Less  directly  interested,  and  therefore  perhaps  better  cal- 
culated to  seci  re  unbiassed  results,  is  the  Neutral  Commis- 
sion of  Investigation  into  the  Causes  of  the  War  (Laan  van 
Meerdervoort  544,  The  Hague).  This  was  organized  by 
delegates  of  distinction  from  countries  which  remained  neu- 
tral during  the  war.  It  includes  men  of  such  reputation  as 
Professor  Reuterskiold  of  Upsala,  Dr.  Drolsum,  librarian  oi 
the  University  of  Christiania,  Dr.  Japikse,  director  of  the 
Dutch  Board  of  Historical  Publications,  and  Col.  Immen- 
hauser  of  the  Genera!  Staff  of  the  Swiss  Army.  This  Neu- 
tral Commission  has  collected  a  large  library,  is  sifting  the 
documents,  and  has  so  far  published  a  number  of  bulletins, 
but  its  activity  is  limited  by  insufficient  funds.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  of  its  work  may  do  so  by  communicating  with 
one  of  its  members  now  in  this  country,  G.  Fasting,  908 
Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago. 


COMMUNITIES 


Federating  from  the  Bottom  Up 


IN  the  slum  section  of  one 
of  our  large  eastern  cities 
lives  an  immigrant  family. 
The  husband  was  taken  ill 
about   a  year   ago   and  has  been 
practically  bedridden   ever  since. 
The   mother   is   illiterate,    a  bad 
housekeeper  and  entirely  ignorant 
of  American  customs.    Anna,  the 
oldest  child,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  had 
become   troublesome,    largely  be- 
cause   of    the    mother's    lack    of 
understanding  and  the  poor  home 
environment.     George,  a  boy  of 
twelve,    had    played    truant    re-  = 

peatedly.     Rose,  seven  years  old, 

is  bright  for  her  age,  but  gives  evidence  of  abnormal  cruelty 
in  her  behavior  to  playmates  and  to  dumb  animals.  There 
are  two  younger  children,  a  girl  of  three  and  a  baby  of 
nine  months.  The  family  is  entirely  dependent. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  facilities  in  the  community,  and  the 
>roblems  of  this  family  are  apparently  being  handled  well. 
Assistance   is  furnished   by   the   Relief   Society,   and   a  case 
worker  from   that  organization  calls  at  least  once  in   two 
veeks.     The  Home   Economics  Association   sends  a  house- 
eeper  at  frequent  intervals  to  instruct  the  mother  in  the 
>roper    management    of    her    household.      A    neighborhood 
vorker  from  the  local  settlement  visits  with   more  or  less 
•egularity  to  maintain  a  personal  contact  for  that  organiza- 
ion.     A  nurse  from  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  calls 
nee  a  week  to  care  for  the  man ;  another  nurse  from  the 
nfant  Welfare  Station  visits  to  help  the  mother  carry  out 
ic  instructions  of  the  pediatrist.     The  Big  Sisters  Associa- 
became    interested    in    the   older   girl,    and    assigned   a 
irker.         Similarly,    to    cope    with    the    boy's    delinquent 
ndencies,  a  big  brother  was  appointed  by  the  Big  Brothers 
iation.     The  unusual  behavior  of  Rose  brought  her  to 
attention   of   the   Psychiatric   Clinic,   and   a  psychiatric 
orker  was  detailed  to  this  problem. 

The  case  here  presented  may  be  said  to  typify  fairly,  both 
composition  and  in  social  disabilities,  a  large  proportion 
the  families  which  come  to  the  attention  of  social  agencies. 
^e  find  engaged,  at  the  present  time,  two  nurses  from  dif- 
rent  organizations,  a  case  worker  from  the  Relief  Society, 
visiting  housekeeper,   a  big  sister,   a  big  brother,   a   psy- 
tric  worker,  and  a  neighborhood  worker  from  the  settle- 
t.    Eight  workers  in  all  are  visiting  the  home  and  divid- 
up  the  problem.    It  should  be  mentioned,  too.  that  when 
man   was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  after  an  acute 
ess,  a  medical  social  worker  had  visited  for  a  time,  and 
ng    the    mother's    last    pregnancy,    a    nurse    from    the 
aternity  Association  was  interested.     To  the  reader  un- 
iliar  with   actual  case  work,   this  array  of  cooperating 
incies  may  seem  incredible,  but  reference  to  the  files  of 
ft  confidential  exchange  in  almost  any  community  would 


Progress  in  the  community  organization 
of  social  forces  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  service  agencies.  The  Jews  of 
Boston  and  Baltimore  offer  a  fresh  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problems  resulting 
from  this  lag.  Mr.  Kaplan,  superintend- 
ent of  the  United  Jewish  Social  Agencies 
of  Cincinnati,  sketches  this  experiment. 
Will  such  decentralization  work?  Should 
all  contacts  with  a  family  be  made  by  a 
general  social  practitioner?  Write  The 
Survey  what  you  think  about  it. 


prove   that  the   condition   occurs 
with  striking  frequency. 

This  chronicle  of  the  resources 
brought  to  bear  upon  one  family, 
indicates  an  outstanding  weakness 
in  the  present  scheme  of  social 
organization,  namely,  an  over- 
abundance of  different  societies 
rendering  direct  service  in  a 
particular  case.  When  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  workers  enter  the 
home,  however  well  intentioned 
and  expert  they  may  be  and  how- 
ever well  coordinated  their  ef- 
=  forts,  the  inevitable  result  is  un- 

duly  to   annoy   and   confuse   the 

family.  The  variety  of  workers  is  a  handicap  to  the  develop- 
ment of  intimate  relationship,  for  an  exchange  of  confidences 
and  mutual  respect  is  more  likely  when  the  mother  looks  to 
but  one  person  as  advisor  and  friend.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  also,  that  although  in  theory  the  respective  duties  of 
the  several  workers  are  distinct,  in  practice  each  worker  can- 
not and  should  not  be  rigidly  confined  to  the  particular 
problem ;  this  results  in  the  introduction  of  varying  view- 
points and  even  conflicting  opinions.  While  attempts  are 
made  through  case  conferences  and  exchange  of  information 
to  harmonize  the  working  relationships,  the  machinery  in 
operation  is  too  cumbersome  to  control ;  and  the  pressure  of 
work  makes  it  impossible  for  the  workers  to  confer  with 
enough  continuity  to  effect  real  coordination. 

If  the  trend  continues,  we  shall  have  an  ever  growing 
number  of  special  case-work  agencies  and  departments,  and 
an  ever  larger  number  of  workers  engaged  on  each  case. 
We  may  well  view  "progress"  in  this  direction  with  mis- 
giving, for  the  difficulties  in  pooling  the  resources  of  social 
case-work  would  thereby  be  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
A  remedy  must  be  found  in  a  new  type  of  coordination,  in 
a  plan  of  preserving  the  advantages  of  specialist  service  with- 
out literally  over-running  the  family. 

Along  with  an  over-specialization  of  function  has  gone  an 
over-centralization  of  administration.  Because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  city-wide  societies  which  are  called  upon  for 
every  type  of  assistance,  the  old-time  interest  in  and  response 
to  a  neighbor  in  distress  has  in  large  part  atrophied.  The 
control  of  these  societies  is  vested  in  limited  groups,  not  at 
all  representative  of  the  districts  served,  nor  do  the  neighbor- 
hoods participate  in  the  administration.  We  have  come  to 
accept  with  equanimity  the  discharge  of  our  social  service 
obligations  by  making  an  annual  contribution  to  some  worthy 
philanthropy. 

Thus  neighborhood  forces  lie  uncultivated,  and  be- 
come unresponsive.  The  absence  of  democratic  control  and 
participation  is  apparently  justified  on  the  grounds  of  ef- 
ficiency, but  among  the  tangible  results  are  general  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  work  of  social  agencies,  a  small  degree 
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of  support  and  interest,  and  gullibility  to  vicious  attacks  on 
"organized  charity." 

In  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  and  more  recently  in  Baltimore, 
there  was  begun  an  experiment  in  neighborhood  organiza- 
tion known  as  "district  service,"  which  in  principle  is  an 
attempt  to  meet  these  problems.  While  its  development  has 
not  proceeded  far,  the  idea  is  worthy  of  discussion. 

The  plan  was  set  forth  in  1917  as  the  basis  for  a  general 
reorganization  of  the  Boston  Federated  Jewish  Charities. 
The  city  of  Boston  was  divided  into  five  fairly  distinct  Jew- 
ish districts,  in  each  of  which  a  Welfare  Center  was  estab- 
lished to  concern  itself  with  and  to  coordinate  all  the  social 
work  for  the  locality.  The  Welfare  Center  is  in  charge  of 
a  head-worker  with  necessary  staff,  and  is  governed  by  a 
committee  representative  of  the  district.  The  individual 
districts  are  bound  together  by  a  General  District  Service 
Board,  composed  of  delegates  sent  by  the  district  committees. 
The  function  of  this  board  is  to  receive  appropriations  from 
the  federation  and  to  formulate  district  service  policies  of 
a  general  character.  The  secretary  of  this  board,  a  pro- 
fessional worker  appointed  by  the  federation,  acts  as  super- 
visor of  all  the  welfare  centers.  The  worker  in  the  district 
is  the  intermediary  between  all  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
the  various  charitable  and  educational  agencies  of  the  city, 
in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  contacts  be- 
tween the  societies  and  the  family. 

In  Baltimore  the  experiment  undertaken  in  1920  as  yet 
embraces  but  one  district,  the  southwestern  section  of  the 
city.  The  development  here  is  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause the  initiative  came  from  the  neighborhood.  The 
Hebrew  Benevolent  Association,  the  Jewish  case-work  agency 
of  the  city,  was  called  in  to  provide  leadership  in  organizing  a 
social  center.  A  general  mass  meeting  was  held,  officers  chosen 
and  a  constitution  adopted.  The  purpose  is  thus  set  forth: 

to  promote  cooperation  among  the  Jews  of  this  section  in  all 
matters  affecting  their  social  and  physical  welfare  by  aiming  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  child,  family,  and  neighborhood 
life,  stimulating  all  undertakings  to  this  end  and  providing  such 
additional  facilities  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  governing  body  is  a  council  of  33  members — 23  from 
the  section  itself,  elected  in  mass  meeting  annually,  and  ten 
selected  by  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society.  The  social  work 
is  directed  by  a  secretary  appointed  by  the  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent Society  with  the  approval  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  district  is  a  quiet  residential  section  composed  of 
small  two-story  brick  houses  and  has  a  population  of  about 
500  Jewish  families,  the  majority  of  whom  come  from 
Ukrainia.  Economically  the  group  is  of  the  lower  middle 
class  and  politically  of  a  liberal  point  of  view.  They  are 
closely  knit  together  by  virtue  of  long  residence — a  large 
proportion  own  their  homes — and  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  inter-relationship.  The  situation  is  unusually 
favorable  for  neighborhood  organization.  The  societies  in 
the  locality  comprise  two  lodges,  an  Arbeiter  Ring  (Work- 
men's Society),  a  Talmud  Torah  (Religious  School),  a 
small  relief  society,  and  two  synagogues. 

The  district  council  which  was  formerly  selected  by  the 
neighborhood  organizations  is  now  elected  annually  by  the 
district  membership.     Any  Jewish  man  or  woman  liv- 
ing in  southwestern  Baltimore  and  contributing  to  the 
Associated  Jewish  Charities  is  privileged  to  vote.   This 
group  approximates  about  200,  and  the  attendance  at 
the  last  meeting  was  75.     The  complexion  of  the  council 
is  as  follows:  an  officer  of  the  juvenile  court,  a  dentist, 


a  plumber,  a  foreman  of  a  cigar  factory,  two  merchant  tailors, 
a  grocer,  the  proprietor  of  a  hardware  store,  two  furriers, 
the  manager  of  a  tailoring  concern,  a  butcher,  three  university 
students,  the  principal  of  the  Talmud  Torah,  and  the  own- 
ers of  two  drygoods  stores.  The  council  meets  monthly  and 
helps  to  plan  and  direct  activities.  The  meetings  have  been 
of  decided  educational  value  to  many  of  the  council  members; 
several  have  developed  latent  qualities  of  leadership. 

A  close  watch  is  kept  upon  expenditures.  Every  month  a 
financial  report  is  submitted  to  the  council  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  full  report  is  rendered  as  to  the  contributions  of 
the  neighborhood  and  cost  of  maintaining  the  house.  It  is 
significant  that  as  against  contributions  of  $400  in  1920  over 
$2,OOO  was  secured  during  the  past  year.  The  neighborhood 
has  its  own  team  for  campaign  purposes  and  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  district  council  collects  delinquent  subscriptions. 
The  council  has  appointed  a  case  committee  which  meets 
semi-monthly.  Direct  relief  has  been  strikingly  reduced  be- 
cause of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  and  because  of  the  active  service  of  the  committee 
members,  for  example,  in  finding  employment. 

The  Southwestern  Jewish  Center  began  modestly  with  a 
few  rooms,  but  its  quarters  became  congested,  and  last  year 
the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  assisted  in  the  purchase 
of  a  three-story  brick  building.  In  the  center  various  rec- 
reational facilities  are  provided  and  a  variety  of  clubs  and 
classes  is  conducted :  neighborhood  organizations  make  it 
their  headquarters.  The  neighborhood  as  a 
whole  has  acted  on  several  occasions  to  cor- 
rect unfavorable  conditions — in  closing  an 
unwholesome  poolroom,  in  securing  traffic 
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signs,  in  petitioning  city  officials  for  a  public  bath  and  for 
a  local  gymnasium.     The  secretary  is  in  charge  of  the  whole 
program,  club  work,  class  work,  recreational  work  and  case 
work.     She  handles 
all  cases  directly  ex- 
cept those  which  she 
deems  it  advisable  to 
transfer    to    special 
agencies,    and    there 
is  therefore  no  prob- 
lem    of     functional 
relations.    The  com- 


When  a  half-dozen  or  more  work- 
ers enter  the  home,  however  ex- 
pert and  well-intentioned  they 
may  be,  the  inevitable  result  is 
unduly  to  annoy  and  confuse  the 
family 

>// 

i^A  1  ^.-^£       munity    has    been    using    the 

VJ^  9  '  facilities  of  the  center  to  capa- 

-&  city,     and     comes     freelv     to 

the  secretary  with  its  problems. 

The  essential  principles  of  the  plan  as  outlined  both   in 
,  Baltimore     and     in     Boston     are     the    decentralization     of 
social   service   administration   by   giving   each    neighborhood 
ontrol    over    its   own    problem ;    the   establishment   of   one 
iter  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  services  in  the  district ; 
use  of  the  "generalized"  worker  or  "social  practitioner," 
e.,  one  who  endeavors  to  meet  directly  all  the  non-tech- 
nical needs  presented  by  the  families  of  the  district,  and  to 
erve  as  intermediary  where  technical  services  are  imperative ; 
id  complete  coordination  of  activities  within  the  district. 
It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  speak  of  accomplishments,  yet 
spite  the  short  history  of  the  experiment   and   inevitable 
iforeseen    difficulties,    despite   a   large   staff   turnover    and 
ck  of  skilled  workers,  the  experience  with  the  district  serv- 
ice plan  in  Baltimore  and  Boston  may  be  said  to  have  shown 


some  tangible  results.  There  seems  to  be  a  more  effective 
administration  of  social  service  resulting  from  maximum 
coordination  among  social  agencies,  from  concentration  of 
effort  on  small  areas,  from  simplification  of  procedure  by 
having  one  worker  make  all  contacts,  from  the  community 
point  of  view  thus  obtained,  and  from  the  intimate  relation- 
ship which  has  developed  between  the  district  house  and  the 
community.  In  Baltimore  the  district  case  committee  has 
proved  of  decided  practical  value  because  of  its  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  neighborhood  families;  the  striking  re- 
duction in  relief  expenditures  answers  the  possible  objection 
that  such  a  local  committee  would  be  careless  in  distributing 
money. 

The  plan  has  been  a  force  for  integration  by  providing 
in  the  district  committee  a  common  meeting  ground  for  all 
opinions.  This  is  especially  evident  in  Baltimore,  where  the 
community  was  formerly  a  hot-bed  of  factional  disputes. 
The  committee  here  includes  all  elements:  radical,  conserva- 
tive, orthodox  and  liberal.  The  opportunity  to  exchange 
views  is  leading  to  toleration,  to  better  understanding  and 
fundamental  unity. 

In  the  districts  where  conditions  are  not  extremely  unfavor- 
able, the  neighborhood  is  becoming  interested  and  is  secur- 
ing an  appreciation  of  social  problems.  This  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  regularly 
attend  the  committee  meetings,  by  the  subjects  discussed, 
and  by  the  large  proportion  of  volunteer  leaders  of  activities 
recruited  directly  from  the  neighborhood. 

In  a  few  sections  there  is  clear  evidence  of  real  demo- 
cratic participation  and  control.  The  district  councils  are 
active  bodies;  the  neighborhoods  turn  out  for  the  annual 
meetings  and  there  is  a  real  interest  in  local  issues.  A  rad- 
ical change  is  noted  in  the  attitude  of  these  communities 
toward  the  federation ;  local  campaigns  for  funds  have  been 
conducted  by  the  neighborhood  groups  and  in  one  case  the 
district  house  was  bought  and  donated  to  the  federation. 
In  one  neighborhood  the  subscriptions  to  the  federation  were 
increased  five-fold  in  three  years. 

In  its  emphasis  upon  the  "generalized  worker"  who  will 
attempt  to  deal  with  all  types  of  case  problems,  the  district 
service  plan  makes  a  contribution  which  should  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  profession,  and  which  should  aid  in  the 
more  effective  performance  of  the  work.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  competent  worker  cannot  be  so  equipped  as 
to  serve  the  combined  purposes  of  general  case  work,  in- 
cluding relief,  medical  social  service,  psychiatric  social  service, 
protective  and  preventive  child  care — to  mention  only  a  few 
of  our  present  specialties.  Fundamentally  the  principles  of 
sound  case  work  in  any  one  of  these  fields  are  essentially  the 
same.  The  present  division  is  artificial  in  breaking  up  what 
is  really  one  task,  and  its  effect  must  be  to  narrow  the  point 
of  view  of  the  worker.  Were  a  survey  to  be  made  of  work- 
ers in  the  specialty  fields  we  should  find  remarkably  few  who 
are  by  temperament  and  training  particularly  well  equipped 
for  their  tasks.  We  have  created  special  types  of  case  work 
but  ne  have  feu~  specialists. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  district  service  plan 
implies  the  elimination  of  the  specialist.  It  provides  for  the 
use  of  the  technician,  but  in  a  consulting  rather  than  attend- 
ing capacity,  just  as  is  the  case  in  medicine.  Generally 
speaking,  there  should  be  but  one  case  worker  in  a  family, 
corresponding  to  the  general  medical  practitioner.  The 
specialist  is  to  be  called  upon  for  advice  by  the  general 
case  worker  and  would  deal  largely  through  the  latter. 
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Boston  Proposes  a  League  of  Cities: 


NEARLY  a  year  ago,  on  March  26,  1923,  certain  citi- 
zens of  Boston   sponsored  a   petition  to   the   Mayor 
and  City  Council,  urging  them  to  initiate  a  world  conference 
of  cities.    It  read: 

We,  the  undersigned,  request  that  you  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  other  cities  of  the  world,  unto  the  assembling  of  a 
World  Municipal  Conference;  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  crisis 
in  human  affairs,  in  addition  to  the  present  world-governing 
agencies,  the  voice  and  power  of  the  cities.  And  to  vote  there- 
unto an  appropriation  of  money. 

The  council  modestly  deferred  action  "until  a  similar 
sentiment  could  be  stirred  up  in  other  cities  whereby  the  call 
to  such  a  conference  would  ensure  a  practical  response." 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  the  London  Sociological 
Review  in  its  issue  for  October  1923,  which  gave  a  page  and 
a  half  to  the  discussion  of  the  project  for  a  world  league 
of  cities.  This  comment  was  based  on  a  leaflet  entitled 
Welt-Stadtebund  which  appeared  to  be  issued  from  Bremen 
by  an  association,  with  headquarters  and  a  secretary,  Hans 
Brandt,  22,  Brokstrasse,  which  was  said  to  be  in  touch  with 
interested  groups  in  Leipzig  as  well  as  Boston.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Review  went  on : 

Groups  are  now  being  formed  in  Germany.  No  attempt  is 
being  made  at  present  to  reach  the  cities  in  France,  for  the 
reason  that  the  communities  there  are  more  advanced  in  this 
direction  than  probably  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Over  a 
thousand  French  cities  and  communes  have  confederated,  in 
order  to  assert  for  themselves  a  voice  in  determining  the  des- 
tinies of  France.  It  is  officially  known  as  L' Association  Na- 
tionale  des  Maires  de  France,  with  headquarters  at  14,  rue 
Chauveau-Lagarde  in  Paris.  Thus  we  have  America  coming 
into  line;  and  Germany;  and  France.  Now  we  need  Eng- 
land. .  .  . 

The  Boston  proposal,  thus  enshrined  in  a  British  transla- 
tion of  a  German  pamphlet,  found  its  way  to  Bombay, 


whence  there  came  in  January  of  this  year  a  letter  to  The 
Survey  from  Patrick  Geddes,  town-planner  and  philosopher, 
warmly  endorsing  it.  His  statement  is  on  the  opposite  page. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  Boston  itself  seems  to  have 
forgotten  it.  The  conference  project  was  an  offshot  from 
the  plans  of  the  Boston  Tercentennial  Association,  which 
proposed  to  use  the  seven  years  1923-30  in  a  "revival  of 
citizenship"  culminating  in  a  celebration  of  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  city.  Bouck 
White  wrote  for  the  association  a  leaflet  entitled  Shall  We 
Bostonianize?  (copyright  by  the  Four  S'eas  Press)  in  which 
he  asserted  that 

Municipality  is  the  human  totality.  The  man  whose  mind  is 
as  big  as  Boston,  is  a  complete  man.  To  Bostonianize  a  man  is 
to  universalize  him.  Boston  reaches  down  to  the  center  of  the 
earth,  upwards  to  the  stellar  suns,  and  has  relations  com- 
merci_l  and  political  with  every  other  city  on  the  planet.  Ex- 
pand a  mind  and  heart  to  the  dimensions  of  Boston,  and  that 
man  will  be  big  enough  to  associate  familiarly  with  God.  .  .  . 

What  is  to  be  done?  We  must  begin  to  Bostonianize.  The 
Individual,  the  Family,  the  Municipality,  the  Nation,  the  World 
— those  five;  and  the  central  unit  of  them  is  Municipality. 
There  is  the  governmental  seat  by  God  appointed.  There  is 
reality.  .  .  .  The  city  that  is  not  a  city  of  God  will  be  a  city 
of  the  devil.  A  city  of  the  devil  is  an  uncomfortable  place  to 
live  in.  Merchandizers  also  are  going  to  find  that  it  is  an 
unprofitable  place  permanently  to  do  business  in.  A  city  of 
God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  desirable  site  both  for  residential 
and  manufacturing  purposes. 

But,  an  observer  writes,  "very  little  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  has  been  shown  toward  this  movement." 
The  association  has  long  been  silent;  an  inquiry  addressed 
to  the  Boston  agents  brings  no  reply.  Bostonians  have  not 
yet  been  universalized.  Was  the  shot  heard  'round  the 
world  a  blank? 


This  provides  the  same  degree  of  technical  service  without 
the  confusion  which  results  from  a  number  of  workers  deal- 
ing with  the  family  and  acting  more  or  less  independently. 

District  service  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  movement  diametri- 
cally opposite  in  principle  to  the  present-day  tendency  to  ex- 
tend the  control  and  administration  of  social  service  agen- 
cies by  a  central  body.  District  service  is  locality  autonomy, 
to  be  understood  as  a  vesting  of  ultimate  power  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  a  building  of  federations  from  the  bottom  up. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  definite  phase  in  the  development 
of  social  service — first  the  haphazard  creation  of  independent 
organizations,  then  the  pooling  of  effort  for  fund-raising  pur- 
poses, followed  by  the  absorption  of  power,  and  now  the 
reaction  to  autonomy  on  a  geographical  basis  (not  that  these 
stages  are  distinct  or  must  necessarily  appear  in  this  se- 
quence). The  development  results  from  the  ponderous  char- 
acter of  the  large  agency,  from  its  impersonality,  from  its 
distance,  from  its  inability  to  reach  the  community  as  a 
whole,  from  its  lack  of  democracy — in  general  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

IN  considering  the  applicability  of  district  service,  we  must 
distinguish  between  its  mechanical  aspects  and  the  broad 
social  values  which  are  sought.    As  a  mechanical  device,  the 
small    geographical    unit    has    proved    effective    in    securing 
maximum  results  in  a  variety  of  fields.     The  public  health 


movement,   for   example,   works  with   the  neighborhood   as' 
its  base.     Relief  societies  in  the  larger  cities  have  long  dis- 
tricted their  work.    Mere  physical  contiguity  is  a  time  saver,] 
making   it   possible   to    reach   one's   clientele   more   quickly. 
From   this   point   of   view  district   service   is   generally   ap- 
plicable. 

It  is  the  broader  social  value  of  district  service — its  demo- 
cratic goal — which  proves  extremely  difficult  of  realization.? 
This  is  due  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  present-daw 
neighborhood.      Not   much   more   than   a   century   ago,    the 
neighborhood  was  synonymous  with  community,   a  natural ' 
division  of  social  life;    it  was  a  unit  in  religion,  race,  tradi-1 
tion,  politics.    Today  the  old  neighborhood  has  passed  awayj 
and  neighborliness  has  disappeared.     We  must  frankly  face 
this  dark  side  of  the  picture,  which  in  large  measure  account* 
for  the  little  progress  made  as  yet  by  such  experiments  as  the 
social  unit  and  community  councils.     But  the  picture  is  far 
from  hopeless.     The  Jewish  neighborhoods  of  East  Boston 
and  Southwest  Baltimore  illustrate  that  community  conscious- 
ness can  become  a  fact. 

Democracy  implies  at  least  three  essentials — constitutional 
control  by  the  entire  citizenship,  actual  participation  or 
exercise  of  one's  constitutional  privilege,  and  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  involved.  The  last  standard  is 
paramount,  for  without  understanding  the  shell  of  democ- 
racy is  empty.  The  district  service  plan,  if  it  is  to  spread 
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A  Shot  Heard  Round  the  World 


THIS  scheme  for  a  World  League  of  Cities  is  of  great 
interest  and  possibilities;  and  it  is  not  a  little  encour- 
aging to  see  this  arising  on  one  side  from  the  old  Hanseatic 
city  of  Bremen  and  from  Leipzig,  second  only  to  Paris — 
with  its  International  Exhibitions,  each  a  Foire  de  Paris — 
as  surviving  center  of  those  great  fairs  which  from  old  have 
done  much  for  commerce  and  culture.  Such  a  well-initiated 
movement  is  thus  no  doubt  destined  to  spread  throughout 
Germany,  as  so  largely  a  land  of  historic  free  cities.  Its 
other  center,  Boston,  has  been  the  foremost  spiritual  metro- 
polis of  America,  for  the  past  three  centuries ;  and  with  such 
great  and  honorable  traditions,  this  movement  is  in  all  ways 
full  of  promise  for  its  country;  and  should  be  of  wider  in- 
fluence, throughout  the  English-speaking  world  especially. 

The  occasion  is  one  which  should  be  seized  to  arouse  all 
lovers  of  their  cities  and  to  mobilize  our  too  greatly  scat- 
tered students  of  civics  as  well.  Here,  in  London,  for 
instance,  it  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  various  groups  of  Le- 
Play  House,  like  the  Civic  Education  League,  the  Cities 
Committee  of  the  Sociological  Society,  and  so  on.  The 
Town  Planning  Institute,  the  London  Society  and  Museum, 
and  kindred  organizations  will  also  be  interested.  And  so 
too  the  Regional  Association — throughout  all  its  centers 
from  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  to  Liverpool,  to  Wales,  and 
to  Southampton.  So  with  the  kindred  regionalist  studies  and 
activities  in  France,  and  in  other  countries,  as  so  notably  at 
Barcelona,  and  more. 

It  is  however  well  to  mention,  and  not  as  a  mere  reclama- 
tion of  priority,  but  as  further  evidence  of  the  vitality  and 
need  of  this  movement,  that  this  very  conception  has  already 
taken  form;  and  that  definitely;  in  the  Congres  Internationale 
des  Villes  held  at  Ghent  Exhibition  in  1913.  For  this  led 
to  the  formation  of  an  Union  Internationale  des  Villes, 
which  has  since  been  far  from  inactive,  despite  inevitable 


interruption  by  the  war.  This  union  has  since  been  one  of 
the  many  well-organized  international  associations,  with 
their  periodic  congresses,  of  which  the  Association  des  Asso- 
ciations Internationales  serves  as  clearing-house;  and  of 
which  the  general  administration  has  been  so  long  and  so 
ably  carried  on  by  M.  Paul  Otlet  and  Senator  La  Fontaine, 
in  connection  with  their  well-known  Institut  de  Bibliographic 
Internationale,  and  with  other  recent  developments  like  the 
Palais  Mondial  with  its  many-sided  museums,  so  largely 
regional  and  civic.  Its  important  vacation  gathering  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  from  all  countries  seeks  even  to  develop 
as  an  international  university,  of  which  it  has  fully  the  right 
spirit.  Such  organizations  thus  already  offer  admirable 
centers  for  this  new  movement — and  it  is  surely  inconceiv- 
able that  they  should  all  not  set  about  cooperating  from  the 
outset. 

In  this  connection  one  may  indeed  also  recall  that  the 
first  idea  of  this  Congres  International  des  Villes  arose  in 
discussion  with  M.  Otlet  at  Edinburgh  late  in  1912,  on  his 
visit  to  the  Outlook  Tower  to  arrange  for  the  loan  of  its 
Cities  and  Town  Planning  Exhibition  to  the  Ghent  Exhibi- 
tion of  1913 — and  thus  was  at  least  partly  suggested  by  this 
visual  presentment  of  civics,  as  at  once  a  comprehensive 
science  and  an  internationally  progressive  art.  Yet  also  by 
the  definite  instance  of  what  is  one  of  the  very  few  surviving 
examples,  if  not  indeed  the  last,  of  a  national  union  of  cities 
surviving  from  the  middle  ages,  the  Convention  of  Royal 
Burghs  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  holding  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Edinburgh  some  time  before.  But  all  this  would  not 
have  been  enough,  without  Mr.  Otlet's  rare  combination  of 
the  great  tradition  of  the  Flemish  cities,  with  his  modern 
internationalism  and  his  rare  organizing  experience  and 
powers. 

PATRICK  GEDDES 


and  succeed,  must  provide  for  a  vigorous  and  continuous 
program  of  neighborhood  education  on  public  issues.  The 
membership  must  be  brought  together  frequently  and  reg- 
ularly to  consider  their  problems ;  the  attempt  must  be  made 
to  effect  real  deliberation.  The  failure  of  a  few  preliminary 
efforts  should  not  result  in  discouragement  and  the  cessation 
of  activity.  The  re-creation  of  the  community  is  the  task 
of  the  century.  HYMAX  KAPLAN 


Endowment   Earnings 

This  is  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Norton's  sketches 
in  social  finance.  The  concluding  paper 
deal  with  revenues  from  taxation. 


ARMINGS  from  endowments  or  permanently  invested 
funds  produce  a  smaller  volume  of  income  than  the 
ther  three  major  sources  of  revenue  for  social  progress. 

he  consolidated  annual  current  budget  of  Philadelphia's 
rivate  philanthropies  received  a  few  years  ago  $3,500,000 
rom  endowment  earnings.  Boston's  private  agencies  got 
»2,65O,OOO  from  this  source;  Chicago's  $1,086,000;  Cleve- 
and's  $66o,OOO  ;  Cincinnati's  $262,000  ;  Detroit's  $260.000. 

Buildings  and  equipments  given  an  institution  or  or- 
anization  for  the  conduct  of  its  work  are  of  course  en- 


dowments. But  we  set  out  in  this  series  to  confine  our 
discussion  to  sources  of  actual  revenue  by  means  of  which 
agencies  pay  their  current  bills,  and  it  seems  advisable  there- 
fore to  exclude  the  acquisition  of  plant  and  extraordinary 
equipment. 

Endowments  appear  to  have  come  to  the  organizations 
which  hold  them  in  four  general  ways.  A  living  person  has 
either  started  an  organization  and  endowed  it,  or  endowed 
an  existing  one.  He  may  have  done  this  out  of  first-hand 
interest,  or  as  a  memorial.  Again  endowments  have  come 
from  the  testamentary  bequests  of  those  who  are  deceased. 
A  third  set  of  funds  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple 
process  of  accumulating  balances  when  ordinary  income  ex- 
ceeded outgo.  And  a  fourth  method  has  been  for  an  organ- 
ization to  set  aside  a  portion  of  property  increment  when 
property  has  been  sold.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of  the 
endowment  we  are  considering  originates  from  bequests. 
Very  little  comes  from  accumulated  balances,  or  the  sale  of 
property  at  increased  values. 

Educational  institutions,  in  the  past,  have  been  far  more 
successful  in  securing  these  sought  after  funds  than  organized 
social  work.  The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  endowment  tradition  is  very  old.  America's  early 
attempts  at  socialization  revolved  about  education,  resulting 
in  the  private  school  and  the  private  college.  Those  who 
profited  from  the  early  training  of  these  institutions  were 
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frequently  wealthy  or  became  wealthy  later  in  life,  and  out 
of  gratitude  responded  to  the  pleas  of  alma  mater  for  support 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  the  establishment  of  endow- 
ment funds. 

The  Endowed  East 

The  endowment  exists  at  present  chiefly  in  the  East, 
with  only  an  occasional  oasis  in  a  decidedly  barren  West. 
If  we  draw  a  line  along  the  crest  of  the  Alleghenies  and 
turn  our  faces  eastward  we  shall  see  the  narrow  strip  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  spotted  with  thousands  of  bequests 
of  all  sizes  given  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  If  we  face 
the  great  expanse  of  country  westward,  we  shall  not  find 
ten  centers  where  in  all  their  histories  the  total  number  of 
gifts  made  to  endowment  run  into  three  figures.  Boston, 
an  old  settlement,  a  big  city  early  in  its  career,  and  the 
home  both  of  social  consciousness  and  of  wealth  many  years 
ago,  has  an  accumulation  of  endowments  in  the  possession 
of  its  private  agencies  that  runs  well  above  $50,000,000. 
Chicago,  larger  and  probably  wealthier,  has  a  little  less 
than  half  as  much.  Detroit,  an  old  settlement,  but  a  small 
community  until  recently,  with  wealth  that  is  largely  new, 
can  boast  of  not  more  than  $6,000,000  of  income-bearing 
securities  thus  far  accumulated. 

A  third  noticeable  factor  is  the  slowness  of  endowment 
growth.  The  Boston  accumulation,  viewed  as  a  lump  sum, 
is  immense.  Yet  considering  the  age  and  wealth  of  Boston 
and  the  fact  that  the  earliest  endowments  date  back  con- 
siderably more  than  two  hundred  years,  one  is  justified  in 
concluding  that  even  in  this  home  of  the  endowment  habit, 
growth  must  have  been  fairly  slow. 

How  Boston  Bequeaths 

The  story  of  the  Boston  accumulation,  as  I  read  it,  is  a 
story  of  community  habit ;  beginning  on  a  small  scale ;  falter- 
ing along  for  years;  driven  forward  fitfully  by  the  spas- 
modic efforts  of  isolated  workers  and  the  spasmodic  gen- 
erosity of  givers;  accelerating  a  little  as  the  habit  began 
to  penetrate  the  upper  reaches  of  responsible  wealth ;  and 
gaining  momentum  as  the  emerging  social  consciousness  was 
fostered  by  a  rising  body  of  intelligent  board  members  and 
social  executives  who  began  deliberately  to  enlist  the  cordial 
interest  of  wealthy  men  and  women.  It  has  not  been  an 
organized  movement,  but  a  matter  of  individual  influence, 
individual  effort  and  individual  good  will.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  coral  accretion. 

This  diagnosis  may  not  be  correct.  Boston  expresses 
divided  opinions  on  the  subject.  One  authority  on  social 
organization  there  says, 

A  great  deal  of  the  large  capital  endowment  of  Boston  agen- 
cies is  money  given  inter  vivos  and  transferred  to  capital 
account  by  agencies  wilfully  curtailing  expenditures  or  finding 
their  income  larger  than  their  needs,  who  desire  to  build  up  a 
capital  fund. 


William  H.  Pear,  general  agent  of  the  Boston  Provident 
Association,  who  has  inquired  into  the  revenues  that  support 
social  work  in  Boston  expresses  another  view.  He  says, 

I  believe  the  endowments  of  Boston  have  been  the  result 
of  slow  accumulations;  the  gifts  of  old  friends  of  the  agencies 
who  were  accustomed  to  support  them  during  their  lifetimes 
and  who  remembered  them  in  their  wills. 

It  is  safe  enough  to  say,  I  think,  that  the  same  type  of  person 
who  in  earlier  years  gave  this  money  in  trust  to  the  city  (early 


bequests  made  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare),  has 
during  the  past  sixty  or  seventy  years  been  endowing  our  private 
agencies.  So  far  as  I  have  discovered  the  legacies  to  the 
Overseers  since  the  founding  of  the  Boston  Provident  Asso- 
ciation have  numbered  but  five  and  have  yielded  something 
short  of  $50,000  in  the  aggregate,  the  latest  one  having  reached 
them  over  twenty  years  ago.  The  legacies  to  the  Provident 
Association  in  the  meantime  have  numbered  seventy-six, 
few  other  charities  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted  would, 
I  am  confident,  show  a  list  of  bequests  nearly  as  long  although 
the  total  amount  might  not  equal  ours.  At  the  present  time 
our  total  invested  fund  is  $453,672  (market  value  September 
30th,  1923).  Needless  to  say  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  twenty- 
three  which  in  my  statistical  study  were  reported  to  have 
interest  bearing  funds  yielding  over  $25,000  annually.  .  .  . 

In  1923,  of  337  Boston  charitable  agencies  reporting  to  the 
state,  118  reported  the  receipt  of  legacies  the  total  sum  of 
which  was  $1,745,404.  There  are  sixteen  which  show  legacies 
in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Pear's  studies  are  of  further  interest,  when  they  dis- 
close the  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  the  interest-bearing  funds 
are  in  the  possession  of  health  agencies,  primarily  hospitals. 
A  miscellaneous  unclassifiable  group  of  agencies,  representing 
the  genial  whimsicalities  of  the  philanthropic  world,  have 
the  next  largest  chunk,  30  per  cent.  Children's  agencies 
hold  third  place  with  13  per  cent.  Homes  for  the  aged, 
family  helping  agencies,  and  neighborhood  organizations 
trail  along  with  the  remainder. 

A  similar  analysis  of  Chicago  benefactions  made  by  Ferris 
F.  Laune,  secretary  of  the  philanthropic  department  of  the 
Wieboldt  Foundation  of  that  city,  shows  that  51  per  cent 
of  the  interest-bearing  funds  of  that  city  are  in  the  possession 
of  health  agencies,  again  mostly  hospitals,  and  36  per  cent 
are  in  the  vaults  of  the  children's  agencies.  The  experience 
of  new  Chicago  therefore  seems  to  confirm  the  hint  from 
old  Boston  that  the  average  person  with  money  to  bequeath 
to  social  work  is  inclined  to  pick  out  an  institution  where  the 
heart  throb  is  at  least  audible. 

The  Foundations 

Looking  over  the  country  at  large,  we  find  some  com- 
paratively recent  happenings  in  the  endowment  field  that 
are  significant.  One  of  them  is  the  growth  of  the  so-called 
foundation.  While  the  foundation  is  really  a  development 
of  the  very  ancient  habit  of  making  bequests  or  creating  liv- 
ing trusts,  it  has  taken  on  certain  phases  in  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  that  make  it  distinctive. 

As  one  reads  the  story  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  development 
as  a  philanthropist,  one  gets  light  on  the  mental  processes 
of  many  of  those  who  have  started  individual  foundations. 
Mr.  Carnegie  undertook  early  in  his  giving  career  to  ruper- 
vise  personally  his  gifts,  and  gave  to  existing  organizations 
only  after  investigation.  As  time  went  on  his  interests 
expanded  beyond  these  going  enterprises,  and  he  began  to 
create  institutions  of  his  own  and  endow  them.  Graduallj 
he  grew  into  a  realization  that  his  business  life  had  not  given 
him  the  sociological  experience  which  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue in  this  course  in  a  way  that  satisfied  his  own  standards 
of  efficiency.  He  seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  using  his  wealth  in  a  wider  sphere  was 
to  create  more  generalized  corporations,  whose  officers  and 
employes  would  serve  him  in  the  capacity  of  useful  spending 
with  the  same  indefatigable  application  that  the  employes 
of  his  money-making  corporations  gave  to  him.  So  he  created 
more  general  trusts  which  were  not  only  to  take  care  of  his 
personal  gifts  and  of  his  personal  (Continued  on  page  7i« 
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Marta  Gyomroy  Leads  the  Way 


IN  all  probability  they  came  from  the  Magyar  Woliram- 
lampa  Gyar,    Budapest — those   beautiful   little   hand- 
colored  electric  globes  representing  a  Santa  Claus  and 
a  monkey,  a  tulip  and  a  rose,  which  you  indulged  in 
as   your    special    extravagance    for    the  youngsters'    Christ- 
mas tree.     They  are  all  shipped  to  America  (they  cost  too 
much  to  find  a  European  market).    And  it  is  the  Wolfram- 
lampa   Gyar   which    illustrates    in    the   industrial    field   the 
Hungarian    habit    of    allotting   to   picturesque    personalities 
the  task  of  leadership  in  its  new  efforts  in  social  work. 

Of  the  three  directors  of  this  factory  of  700  employes 
only  one,  Mr.  Zaborsky,  has  real  comprehension  of  the 
work  Marta  Gyomroy  is  trying  to  accomplish.  It  was  he, 
with  a  background  of  18  years'  residence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, who  originally  had  the  vision  and  courage  to  ask 
Sarolta  Lukacs  to  help  him  bring  common  sense  and  sound 
reason  into  the  factory's  personnel  relations  \vhere,  hitherto, 
prejudice,  indolence  and  whim  had  reigned. 

Sarolta  could  not  go  herself.  She  had  other  fish  to  fry — 
slippery,  jumping  fish — as  any  one  can  realize,  if  he  will 
add,  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  surrounding  the  direction  of 
the  cooperative  effort  of  twenty-eight  social  agencies,  the 
nervous  instability  produced  in  a  temperamental  people  of 
many  races  and  religions  by  eight  years  of  war,  revolution, 
invasion,  isolation  and  suffering. 

But  fundamental  reforms  in  Hungarian  industry  were 
too  crying  a  need  for  this  opportunity  to  be  quite  cast  aside. 
So  Sarolta  asked  for  a  two-weeks  holiday.  This  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  lie-abed,  restful  vacation.  Instead  she  was 
up  each  day  at  five-thirty — and  at  work  by  seven:  cutting 
glass,  sorting,  blowing,  welding — going  from  task  to  task, 
from  machine  to  machine  and  studying  each  process  until 
she  had  attained  a  fair  proficiency — studying  also  the  nature 
of  the  management  and  of  the  employes — and  thinking, 
thinking:  which  one  of  the  girls  with  a  good  background  in 
languages,  sociology  and  economics,  had  the  right  per- 
jnality  to  make  her  place  in  this  factory? 

Marta    Gyomroy,    despite   her   extreme    youth,    was    the 
erson  selected  and  then  broken  in  by  personally  mastering 
process,    as   Sarolta   had   done.     The  wisdom   of   this 
taice  can  best  be  judged  by  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
st  six  months  since  Marta  took  her  place  in  the  First  Aid 
3m  at  the  factory.     To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
omplishment   one   must   remember  that   previous   to   this 
10  similar  work  had  been  undertaken  in  Hungary,  and  that 
liss  Gyomroy  was  fourteen  when  the  war  and  Hungary's 
Dlation  began.    Therefore,  although  she  has  been  a  student 
these  questions  for  six  years,  she  has  never  seen,  with 
own  eyes,  a  similar  set-up  in  any  other  country. 

Choosing  New  Workers 

To  bring  some  vestiges  of  reason  into  the  employment  of 
ew  workers  was  the  first  task.     Formerly  whim,  fancy  and 
lirtation  had   largely  determined  a  girl's  chances  of  being 
ken   on    in    any   of   the   various   departments.      A   serious 


effort  is  now  on  foot  to  systematize  this  matter  and  to  fit 
square  pegs  into  square  holes.  Each  applicant  is  studied 
with  respect  to  certain  basic  qualifications.  Does  she  live 
too  far  away?  If  she  does,  the  chances  are  that  the  time 
consumed  in  transit  will,  in  the  end,  cause  her  to  seek 
employment  nearer  home.  Therefore,  unless  she  seems  a 
specially  desirable  employe  in  other  ways  it  would  be  wiser 
for  her  not  to  waste  her  time  learning  processes  she  will 
soon  abandon.  When  one  works  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
with  an  hour  for  lunch,  it  is  not  humanly  possible  to  have 
enough  energy  remaining  for  enthusiasm  about  a  long  ride 
in  a  crowded,  slow-moving  street-car.  Then  too,  the  wages 
paid  in  Hungary  are  so  low  that  they  do  not  permit  extensive 
street-car  riding.  Workers  of  proved  ability,  living  at  a 
distance,  are  provided  with  car-tickets  by  the  management. 

The  wage  system  in  this  factory  combines  three  methods 
of  payment — payment  on  an  hourly  basis,  flat  piece-work, 
and  premium  piece-work.  Piece-work  rates  are  established 
by  the  best  worker's  day's  output.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is 
then  deducted  from  her  output,  and  the  relation  between 
the  remaining  number  of  pieces,  the  "real  maximum,"  and 
a  so-called  living  wage  is  computed.  Until  a  worker  reaches 
this  "real  maximum"  she  is  paid  by  the  hour — the  "ground 
wage." 

For  children  under  16  the  time-rate  varies  from 
30,000  to  36,000  kronen  a  week  (3O,ooo=$i.oo  at  pres- 
ent exchange  on  the  Black  Bourse.  Official  rates  are 
50  per  cent  lower),  for  those  over  16  it  is  from  40,000  to 
45,000  kronen,  and  the  piece-work  average  is  65,000  to 
70,000  a  week.  It  usually  takes  three  months  to  reach 
this  average  wage.  Premium  piece-rates  are  paid  in  two 
classes — to  those  whose  output  is  more  than  10  per  cent 
and  less  than  2O  per  cent  above  the  "real  maximum,"  and 
to  those  whose  output  is  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
above  this  maximum. 

In  picking  new  workers,  references  from  former  employers 
or  school  teachers  are  next  taken  into  consideration.  Average 
length  of  stay  in  former  employments  is  noted.  The  find- 
ings of  a  medical  examination  are  recorded  (no  one  with 
signs  of  lung  trouble  can  be  employed  on  account  of  the 
injurious  effects  to  be  expected  from  the  glass-blowing  pro- 
cesses). And  finally  a  series  of  psycho-motor  tests  are 
applied  to  determine  for  which  processes  the  applicant  is 
particularly  unfitted  and  at  what  type  of  work  she  could, 
with  least  effort,  achieve  the  best  results. 

Four  Searching  Tests 

The  ingenious  series  of  psycho-technical  tests  have  been 
devised  with  particular  reference  to  the  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  factory.  They  were  worked  out  by  factory 
employes  in  consultation  with  expert  psychologists.  Besides 
a  simple  test  for  color  blindness  and  its  variations,  there 
are  four  little  devices  which  aim  to  be  self-proving. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  sight  test.  An  open  square,  across 
which  six  wires  of  decreasing  diameter  are  stretched  at 
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equal  distances — leaving  a  blank  space  where  24  more  in- 
visible wires  might  be  stretched.  This  is  erected  on  a 
meter-stick.  The  applicant,  sighting  this  object  at  a  given 
distance,  is  asked  to  count  the  filaments.  The  too-eager 
applicant  cheerfully  counts  thirty  wires.  With  her  finger 
she  can  then  feel  that  there  are  six,  thus  learning  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  pretend  you  are  cleverer  than  you  are  in 
this  queer  place  where  they  set  you  to  playing  games  before 
they  set  you  at  your  task. 

Next  she  is  given  a  heap  of  little  glass  rods,  with  one, 
two  or  three  globules  blown  on  them  at  equal  distances. 
With  these  rods  comes  a  box  in  three  sections.  She  is 
asked  to  classify  the  rods  in  the  box  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  time  for  this  operation  and  the  number  of  mistakes 
are  then  recorded. 

She  is  spared  that  insulting  question  "Do  you  smoke  or 
drink?"  but  the  sureness  of  her  touch  is  tested  by  a  tremo- 
motor,  as  fascinating  as  any  Christmas  puzzle.  This  tremo- 
motor  is  a  metal  plate  connected  with  a  buzzer.  In  the 
plate  rows  of  holes  of  decreasing  diameter,  and  fantastic 
designs  formed  of  lines  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide 
have  been  cut.  With  this  come  stylos  of  increasing  dia- 
meters— all  smaller  than  the  width  of  the  designs.  The 
trick  is  to  place  the 
suitable  stylo  in  the 
very  centre  of  each 
hole,  and  then,  to 
draw  it  through  the 
centre  of  each  design  Stp«* 
with  so  steady  a  hand 
that  it  does  not  touch  the  edge  and  establish  an  electri- 
cal connection  which  rings  the  buzzer.  If  you  can 
do  this  with  the  largest  stylo  you  can  be  trusted  with  the 
most  delicate  work  in  the  factory. 

For  the  last  game  of  the  series  you  are  given  an  innocent 
looking  cylinder.  On  the  top  of  this  is  a  circle  of  opaque 
glass  with  one  black  radius  drawn  on  it.  Erected  at  the 
centre  of  this  circle  are  six  moveable  wire  radii.  Using  the 
fixed  radius  as  a  guide,  your  task  is  to  arrange  these  six 
wires  equidistant,  like  slices  of  a  pie.  As  soon  as  you 
announce  that  you  have  done  your  best  a  light  comes  on 
inside  the  cylinder,  silhouetting  five  hitherto  unseen  brothers 
to  the  one  fixed  radius  and  proving  to  your  own  entire  satis- 
faction either  that  your  judgment  was  faulty  or  cor- 
rect. 

That  is  the  advantage  of  these  tests.  One  does  not  feel 
that  there  is  someone  sitting  in  judgment  on  one's  way  of 
life,  one's  appearance  or  one's  morals.  One  is  simply  prov- 
ing to  oneself  what  one  can  do.  And  instead  of  resenting 
it,  the  girls  love  it!  It  is  even  suspected  that  some  of  them 
quit  and  re-apply  in  order  to  have  a  chance  to  play  the 
puzzles  over  again!  (But  Miss  Gyomroy  is  at  work  study- 
ing the  causes  of  labor  turnover  and  the  question  of  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation,  so  this,  if  it  is  indeed  the  case,  will 
soon  be  discovered  and  corrected!) 

Suitable  "weights"  are  given  to  the  various  qualifications 
and  performances  of  the  applicants  and  thus  the  "mark" 
for  the  "examination"  is  statistically  determined.  Those 
with  the  higher  marks  are  then  selected,  according  to  their 
abilities,  for  the  departments  requiring  workers.  They  are 
then  given  their  time-cards  and  introduced  personally  to 
their  respective  foremen.  This  is  particularly  helpful  to 
children  of  fourteen  coming  to  their  first  job  in  enabling 
them  to  overcome  their  fear  of  a  strange  environment. 


Even  older  women   appreciate  the  personal   interest  shown 
by  this  little  bit  of  extra  trouble. 

Hazards  of  the  Work 

So  far,  so  good — but  what  do  they  go  to  ?  An  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  little — very  little — money  and  to  work 
under  a  whole  roof  in  a  warm  room — opportunities  for 
which  they  are  tragically  eager.  But  that  warmth  is  the 
uneven,  death-dealing  heat  that  fells  glass-blowers  right  and 
left — and  under  that  roof  one  works  side  by  side  with  open 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  or  one  speeds  up  at  a  process  requiring 
such  deft,  swift  movements  of  the  wrist  and  fingers  that 
mass  hysteria  is  the  dominant  note  in  the  whole  depart- 
ment— or  one  washes  bulbs  in  the  "death  chamber" — the 
room  that  puts  the  "frost"  in  frosted  globes — breathing 
fumes  of  acid  which  are  said  to  prove  fatal  in  three  months' 
time.  Only  wood  and  rubber  can  withstand  this  acid. 
Rubber  gloves  are  a  Gyomroy  innovation  in  this  depart- 
ment. But  unless  Marta  personally  supervises  their  issue 
the  antagonistic  forces  in  the  management  see  to  it  that 
they  are  "forgotten." 

During  the  summer  this  bulb-dipping  task  was  moved 
outdoors,  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  alternate  pro- 
cesses, so  that  one  will  only  do  "death-chamber  work"  for 
two  weeks  at  a  time,  having  a  month's  relief  at  healthier 
work.  As  this  means  that  three  times  as  many  people  will 
have  to  take  their  lessened  chances  with  the  fumes,  it  is  a 
difficult  change  to  effect. 

Marta  Gyomroy  realizes  perfectly  that  the  greatest 
benefit  can  only  accrue  to  the  workers  through  technical 
reorganization — the  discovery  and  introduction  of  machines 
less  dangerous  to  health— the  shortening  of  hours — the 
betterment  of  wages.  Fortunately  the  technical  reorganiza- 
tion of  this  factory  is  under  consideration,  and  in  the  mean- 
while, Marta  believes  that  much  can  be  done  toward  de- 
veloping the  consciousness  and  solidarity  of  this  unorganized 
group  of  women  and  child  workers  as  well  as  toward  pro- 
tecting them  from  some  of  the  grosser  evils  of  their  lot. 

On  a  Cooperative  Basis 

She  has  staunchly  stood  out  against  the  paternalistic 
approach,  insisting  on  the  cooperative  basis  for  her  activities. 
She  is  there  not  merely  to  mitigate  some  of  the  larger 
stupidities  of  a  hitherto  thoughtless  management,  but  to 
assist  the  workers  to  establish  cooperative  enterprises  for 
self-help.  To  accomplish  this  under  the  present  system  of 
industrial  organization  she  must  move  carefully  in  order 
to  avoid  all  suspicion  that  her  activities  have  a  political 
bearing,  either  in  favor  of  Christian  Socialism,  the  "right" 
or  managerial  party,  or  on  the  side  of  the  Social  Democrats 
— the  workers'  party.  Any  evidence  of  partisanship  on  her 
part  would  ruin  her  opportunities  to  serve  existing  human 
needs. 

The  management  offered  to  permit  class-work  time  to- 
come  out  of  factory  hours.  Knowing  the  psychology  of  her 
people  sufficiently  well  to  realize  that  such  a  move  would 
prejudice  the  employes  against  educational  activities,  Miss 
Gyomroy  declined  this  opportunity  in  favor  of  organizing 
study  groups  outside  of  working  hours,  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  What  you  want  and  choose  and  work  and  pay  for 
(even  though  you  pay  but  a  cent  a  month,  as  is  the  case 
here)  brings  far  greater  psychic  returns.  Miss  Gyomroy 
believes,  than  what  is  generously  handed  down  to  you  by  the 
management.  Further,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  experience 
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of  working  together  to  organize  educational  and  recreational 
activities  may  at  length  give  solidarity  and  ability  sufficient 
to  enable  this  unorganized  group  to  hold  together  in  arrang- 
ing a  collective  bargain  for  a  shorter  working  day. 

A  lunch  room  and  a  cooperative  store  are  felt  needs 
among  the  workers.  Miss  Gyomroy  hopes  to  provide  the 
leadership  which  will  enable  them  to  secure  these  things. 

Steps  Already  Taken 

Paid  vacations  were  introduced  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  These  range  from  three  days  for  employes  of  one 
year's  standing  to  two  weeks  for  five  years'  service.  A 
cooperative  camp  was  established  in  the  country  where 
employes  could  obtain  holiday  pleasures  at  minimum  rates. 
The  Hungarian  Red  Cross  assisted  in  sending  some  of  the 
delicate  girls  whose  resources  were  too  limited  to  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  unaided. 

Miss  Gyomroy  has  also  been  instrumental  in  arranging 
entertainments  for  the  workers  and  their  children.  This  is 
merely  a  question  of  organization,  as  artists  and  others  have 
given  their  services  free  on  request.  In  all  these  under- 
takings she  endeavors  to  delegate  responsibility  in  order  to 
give  the  girls  themselves  the  experience  in  organization. 
She  is  there  to  offer  advice  and  guidance  on  request,  and  to 
act  as  the  agent  or  the  sen-ant  of  the  workers  in  doing  any 
errands  which  they  are  not  free  to  do  themselves.  She  sees 
her  job  as  that  of  liaison  officer  between  the  workers  and 
the  management,  the  management  and  the  workers,  and  the 
workers  and  the  resources  of  the  city  and  near-by  country. 
Her  effort  is  to  understand,  to  interpret,  to  adjust,  and  to 
serve  the  workers. 

Aspirations  on   File 

To  this  end  she  has  devised  a  confidential  case  file  record- 
I  ing  the  social  history  of  each  employe  together  with  notes 
as  to  their  life-aspirations.     This  file  is  not  yet  in  operation, 
and  when  one  knows  something  of  the  difficulties  and  routine 
of  the  daily  tasks  of  this  personnel  department  one  doubts 
if  so  complicated  a  mechanism  can  be  successfully  operated 
under  present  circumstances.     However,  it  is  interesting  as 
Ian  indication  of  Miss  Gyomroy's  method  that 
I  she  has  prepared  a  face-sheet  for  this  file,  and 
I  that    on    this    face-sheet    she   has    many    more 
["human-interest"  questions  than  we  would  ever 
(think  of.     Here  we  have  proof — if  we  need  it 
ter  watching  her — that  she  envisages  her  work 
very  human  terms,  and  that  without  making 
any  way  a  sentimental  approach,  she  never- 
eless  lives  in  hope  that  her  work  may  serve 
improve  the  conditions  of  her  fellow-workers 
at  only  physically,  economically  and  mentally, 
lit  that  in  some  indefinable  way,  through  bring- 
ug  sustenance  to  their  whole  natures,  it  may 
be    the   means   of   bringing    them   certain 
ritual  enrichment,  without  which  the  average 
lungarian  feels  that  his  life  is  poor  indeed — 

poor  to  be  worth  living. 
The  problem  now  troubling  Miss  Gyomroy 
the  future  place  of  this  type  of  social  work. 
lie    government    has    taken    notice    of    the 
thods    and    results   of  the    undertaking    and 
considering  employing  organizers  who  shall 
aulate  its  duplication   in   factories  through- 
put    Hungary.       "Is     it     a     sound     move?' 


Miss  Gyomroy  cannot  help  asking  herself.  "Is  it  sound 
social  evolution  or  is  it  'handing  something  down?' 
Is  it  an  action  with  which  I  wish  to  ally  myself?  Would 
the  work  not  have  a  firmer  foundation  if  it  could  be  present- 
ed on  a  commercial  basis — as  sheer  good  business?  And 
should  it  not  follow,  rather  than  precede,  technical  reorgan- 
ization? Therefore,  rather  than  assist  the  ministry,  had  I 
not  better  bestir  myself  about  to  the  incorporation  of  a 
company  of  technical  experts  which  shall  promote  and 
establish  personnel  work  in  the  factories  which  it  'treats' 
and  which  shall  receive  its  reward  in  the  form  of  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  increased  earnings  of  the  factories  treated  ? 
Or  would  this  association  between  increased  production  and 
personnel  work  have  a  tendency  to  re-orient  personnel  work 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  lose  its  human  significance, 
sacrifice  all  hope  of  integrity,  and  become  a  mere  adjunct 
to  the  speeding-up  process?" 

Marta  Gyomroy  is  so  much  a  pioneer  in  her  field,  so  truly 
a  student  of  her  problem  that  she  is  full  of  questions  and 
uncertainties.  She  does  not  pretend  that  she  has  found, 
devised  or  inaugurated  the  one  panacea  for  the  alleviation 
of  all  human  ills,  she  can  admit  that  in  an  ideal  state  with 
an  ideal  industrial  organization  there  would  be  no  place 
for  such  work  as  hers.  She  keeps  her  philosophy  fluid. 
One  feels  that,  for  her,  values  are  found  not  in  cut-and-dried 
theories  but  in  keen  effort,  constant  self-criticisrn,  and  vital 
human  relationships. 

CAROLYN  FRANCES  KENNEDY 

Beauty  and   the  Machine 

THE  machine,  for  all  its  services  to  mankind,  has  so 
often  been  represented  in  the  role  of  Beast  in  relation 
to  Beauty  in  the  life  of  the  world  that  it  has  come  to  stand 
as  a  symbol  of  ugliness.  Lovers  of  antique  excellence  and 
glamorous  Gothic  grace,  men  like  Morris  and  Ruskin  and 
their  host  of  peers  and  disciples,  have  made  spiritual  libera- 
tion synonymous  with  the  overthrow  and  banishment  of 
the  quantity  production  machine.  The  machine  made 

democracy-  possible,  and  the 
aristocratic  critics  of  de- 
mocracy have  branded  it  as 
a  kind  of  spawning  barbar- 
ism, fattening  on  quantity, 
hopelessly  insensible  to 
quality.  "Cheap  and  nasty" 
has  been  their  epithet  both 
for  the  human  and  the  com- 
mercial product  of  the 
machine. 

But  there  have  been 
those  who  have  seen  in  the 
machine  just  another  tool 
inviting  mastery  at  the 
hands  of  the  craftsman,  the 
creative  designer,  the  artist, 
— a  tool  infinitely  complex 
and  recalcitrant.  b<;t  vet 
only  an  extension  of  the 
human  brain  and  hand  not 
essentially  different  from 
the  ax,  the  adze,  the  awl, 


A  fabric  made  bf  J.  A.  Migel  Inc..  and  named 
Spiral  Spun,  Has  Jacguard  embroidery  applied 
on  silk-and-vxol  crepe.  Thil  tracing  of  a  de- 
sign v:as  made  from  a  photograph  lent  bf 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 


the    plane,    the    gauge 
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amazing  variety  of  tools  in  the  guildsman's  kit  as  these  are 
viewed  in  historical  retrospect  against  the  flints  of  paleolithic 
and  neolithic  man.  For  them,  "cheap  and  nasty"  has  not  been 
an  inherent  characteristic  either  of  democracy  or  machine 
production,  but  an  incident  in  the  slow  struggle  of  the  soul 
of  man  to  reassert  the  dominion  of  beauty  and  excellence 
over  this  strange  new  extension  of  the  human  brain. 

The  approaching  vindication  of  this  faith  is  forecast  in 
an  exhibition  of  industrial  art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  The  condition  of  admittance  to  this  special  ex- 
hibition is  that  the  objects  placed  on  view  must  be  the 
product  of  manufacturers  engaged  in  quantity  production 
for  the  open  market,  that  they  must  represent  the  actual 
stock  in  trade  of  the  exhibiting  firm  or  individual,  and  that 
they  must  have  been  designed  and,  executed  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  objects  exhibit- 
ed are  not  authentic  antiques.  This  impression  is  due  in 
part  to  the  strong  tendency  of  the  designers  to  lean  upon 
patterns  of  colonial  or  oriental  derivation,  but  it  is  primarily 
due  to  the  designer's  success  in  making  the  machine  obedient 
to  his  creative  will.  Very  few  of  the  pieces  express  com- 
plete emancipation  from  the  unaccustomed  complexities  of 
the  machine;  but  their  crudities  are  for  the  most  part  like 
the  rough  earth  that  clings  to  the  figures  emerging  into 
sentience  in  Rodin's  Hand  of  God.  There  are  linens  and 
cretonnes  that  show  how  technically  beautiful  quantity  pro- 
duction can  be;  rugs,  tapestries,  silks,  brocades,  power-woven 
velvets  and  plushes  of  distinguished  excellence.  There  are 
colorful  and  exquisite  examples  of  the  tile-maker's,  potter's, 
enamel  and  glass-worker's  inspiration  and  skill.  There 
are  machine-made  wall  papers  that  give  hope  of  a  new 
era  in  the  interior  decoration  of  the  home  of  moderate  finan- 
cial resources.  Side  by  side  with  the 
machine  product  are  examples  of 
hand-blocked  paper  made  by  the 
methods  employed  in  colonial  wall- 
paper factories.  What  the  appli- 
cation of  beautiful  design  to 


the  machine  signifies  for  our  generation  is  illustrated  by 
the  Metropolitan  Museum's  official  notes  on  these  hand- 
blocked  papers: 

With  the  hand-block  methods,  two  men  working  together 
could  at  best  produce  a  few  yards  of  paper  each  day.  At  the 
present  time  two  men  with  modern  power-driven  machinery  can 
print  in  a  single  twenty-four  hours  as  many  miles  of  paper  as 
the  earlier  men  accounted  for  in  yards.  .  .  .  To  make  a  certain 
one  of  the  hand-blocked  papers  now  on  view  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  two  hundred  and  twenty  blocks  and  to  plan  out  four 
hundred  and  nine  tones  and  colors.  The  initial  cost  of  creating 
this  handsome  wall  covering  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
before  a  single  yard  was  sold. 

Obviously  if  beautiful  wall  coverings  are  to  be  generally 
accessible,  the  creative  designer  must  master  the  machine 
as  his  tool.  That  bauty  and  the  machine  are  not  natural 
enemies  the  examples  of  modern  "quantity"  wall  paper  in 
this  exhibition  show. 

Possibly  the  most  encouraging  fact  stressed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  the  exhibitors  is  that  the  intensified 
effort  of  quantity  manufacturers  to  wed  beauty  to  the 
machine  is  being  made  in  response  to  a  commercial  demand. 
Sales,  they  assure  us,  depend  increasingly  upon  the  quality 
of  design.  One  silk  manufacturer  went  to  the  expense  of 
making  patterns,  engraving  the  rollers  and  printing  a  quan- 
tity of  silk,  only  to  find  that  he  could  not  sell  a  yard  of  it 
because  the  market  was  not  satisfied  with  the  design.  A 
silver  manufacturer  made  the  same  mistake  in  producing 
plates  which  he  had  to  cast  back  into  the  melting  pot.  And 
what  is  true  of  silks  and  silver  is  happily  becoming  increas-s 
ingly  true  of  furniture,  wall  papers  and  cotton  fabrics.  We 
seem  definitely  to  have  gone  beyond  the  period  of  goldea 
oak  horrors ;  the  popular  aesthetic  standard  has  risen 
immeasurably  in  the  last  decadeJ 
These  objects  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  Industrial  Art  Exhibi- 
tion are  the  results  of  this  rising 
democratic  demand  for  quality  and 
beauty. 


Handwrought  fire  screen  by  Edward  F.  Caldtuell  and  Co.    Inc.     Photograph    lent   by   the    Metropolitan    Museum 
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French    Farmers  Go   to  Town 


of  the  alarming  consequences  of  the  war  in  France 
is  the  accelerated  diminution  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion.    The  fighting  element  of  the  army  was  mostly  com- 
posed of  farmers  and  farmers'  sons;  900,000  of  them  died 
on  the  battlefield  —  a  much  larger  proportion  than  that  of 
workmen  and  city-people.     Those  900,000  were  young  and 
able-bodied  men:  their  loss  is  direly  felt.     But  besides  this 
shortage,  there  is  another  one  rising  from  a  large  exodus 
from  the  country-  to  cities.     Where  does  this  come  from? 
There  seems  to  be  every  reason,  at  the  present  time,  for 
farmers  to  stay  on  the  farms  and  be  contented.     The  high 
cost  of  living  (due  to  various  causes,  but  mainly  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  growers  and  the  consumers  of  food 
products)    secures  great   profits   to  country   people.      They 
don't  spend  much  more   (those  at  any  rate,  who  cultivate 
their  own  fields  —  which  most  French  peasants  do),  and  they 
sell  evemhing  they  produce  at  much  larger  prices.     Many 
signs  of  increased  prosperity  are  to  be  seen:  better  clothes, 
more  elegant  carnages,  automobiles,  more  substantial  houses 
and    furniture,   extensive   traveling  on   railroads,   etc.     Yet 
these  bettered  conditions  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  farmers 
in  the  villages.     The  war  has  created  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the   quiet,    uneventful   life   of   the   country.      Country-bred 
people  want  company,   diversions,   intellectual  stimulus,  all 
that  constitutes  variety  and  adventure  —  a  necessary  food,  it 
seems,   to  the  modern  mind.     They  grow  dissatisfied   also 
with  dirty  labor;  they  prefer  the  dean  work  of  office,  shop 
and  even  factory.     This  lure,  for  the  greater  part,  is  mere 
illusion  ;  many  discover  it  after  some  time,  but  too  late  to 
return  to  the  fields  and  resume  their  former  mode  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  larger  demand  for  labor  in 
the   factories,    especially   in    the   devastated    regions,    where 
there  are  so  many  houses  to  rebuild,  so  much  industrial  work 
to   start   again,    so   many   new   positions   in   the   reparation 
bureaus,   so  many   refugees  to  replace.     There  is  a   larger 
demand  also  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  factories  all  over 
the  country  on  account  of  the  eight-hour  law,  which  is  one 
of  the  serious  causes  of  the  shortage  of  hand  labor.     Young 
country  folk,  especially  disbanded  soldiers,  have  nocked  to 
fill  these  new  positions,  deserting  the  village  and  the  farm. 
France  has  had  to  resort  to  immigration  to  fill  her  new 
needs  of  hand  labor  —  a  very  new  occurrence  in  a  country 
that  had  been  thus  far  very  homogenous,  especially  in  the 
provinces.     Many    Africans  —  Arabs.    Berbers,    Moroccans, 
[who  had  been  introduced  from  the  colonies  during  the  war, 
|  have  remained.     It  was  a  necessity,  but  it  is  not  always  a 
I  gain.     There  are  many  country  places  in  industrial  regions 
I  where  it  is  not  safe  for  women   to  be  alone  in  the  fields 
lor  on  the  roads.     A  number  of  murders  have  taken  place 
(lately,  committed  by  half-savages  excited  by  liquor  or  lust. 
There  are  better  elements.     A  regular  arrangement  was 
with  the  Italian  and  Polish  Governments  to  regulate 
the    immigration    of    Italian    and    Polish    workmen.      The 
[Italians  become  good  laborers  in  factories  :  they  don't  always 
ay  long:   as  soon   as  they  have  saved   some  money,    they 
return  to  the  land  of  sunshine.    But  others  take  their  places. 
de  Poles  come  with  their  families,  often  from  Westphalia 
nd  other  places  in  Germany.    They  work  in  the  mines  and 
form  an  excellent  element  of  the  population.     In  the  south 
|there  are  Spaniards  who  come  as  laborers  and  fruit  dealers. 
In  the  east  and  the  north,  a  number  of  Belgians  and  Sv. 


cross  the  frontiers.  The  latter  two  foreign  elements  are 
the  only  ones  that  come  to  do  farm  work.  Many  are 
attracted  by  the  high  wages  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  and 
the  grape-gathering;  but  they  return  to  their  homes  after 
they  have  pocketed  the  bonanza  wages.  We  barely  mention 
the  general  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  France  has  now  an  immigration  question,  like 
America,  and  is  beginning  to  frame  an  immigration  policy, 
in  order  to  sift  the  immigrants,  encourage  the  better  elements 
and  keep  off  the  undesirables.  Very  little  has  been  done 
yet.  The  precedent  of  American  legislation  will  probably 
be  taken  into  account,  when  it  comes  to  decide  upon  actually 
consistent  and  efficacious  measures. 

The  immigrants  do  not  help  us  much  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  exodus  to  the  cities.  It  is  a  question  of  home  policy. 
Some  steps  have  already  been  taken.  There  are  societies  to 
encourage  the  return  to  the  country.  A  few  countrymen, 
after  having  discovered  that  the  city  is  not  the  Eden  that 
they  had  pictured  to  themselves  in  their  dreams,  may  be 
induced  to  go  back  to  the  plough.  In  the  case  of  these  men 
— small  as  their  number  may  be — advice,  suggestions,  some 
money  help  may  be  useful  to  strengthen  a  wavering  purpose. 
An  interesting  scheme  is  that  known  as  "inner  coloniza- 
tion." It  consists  in  removing  from  one  congested  province 
rural  families  to  a  depopulated  region.  Depopulation  is 
especially  extensive  in  the  fertile  and  wealthy  "departments" 
of  the  southwest  (Dordogne,  Houte-Garonne,  Lot-et- 
Garonne),  where,  it  seems,  comfort  and  ease  have  prevented 
the  growth  of  large  families  and  where  flight  from  the 
country  is  a  marked  evil.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
families  in  Bnttany  that  can  hardly  draw  an  insufficient 
pittance  from  the  barren  and  overcrowded  soil.  The  migra- 
tion of  five  hundred  Breton  families  to  unoccupied  farms  in 
the  southwest  was  organized  by  the  intermediary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  They  need  no  capital.  The 
system  of  tenure  is  metayage — the  landlord  provides  both 
agricultural  instruments  and  live  stock,  and  the  profit  is 
divided  half  and  half. 

Lastly,  let  us  mention  the  government  scheme  of  "electri- 
fication of  the  rural  districts."  Parliament  has  voted  ap- 
propriations, which  are  to  be  eked  out  by  subsidies  coming 
from  the  countries,  in  order  to  harness  all  the  available 
sources  of  water  power  (mountain  torrents,  old  mill  weirs, 
river  rapids,  etc.).  It  is  expected  that  cheap  electric  power 
can  thus  be  sold  to  every  farm  and  village,  not  only  for 
lighting,  but  for  all  farm  work,  threshing,  beet-root  cutting, 
hay-pressing,  churning,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  machine- 
ploughing  and  harrowing.  This  will  make  up  for  deficient 
hand  labor  and  alleviate  the  pains  of  the  farmer  and  the 
farmer's  wife.  Much  is  expected  from  this  plan.  It  is 
already  in  full  action  in  the  Department  of  Eure-et-Loir, 
where  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  have  had  their  farms 
fitted  out  with  electric  appliances,  as  soon  as  the  line  was 
built. 

I  mention  also  a  project  in  close  connection  with  the 
preceding  one.  Two  large  moving  picture  companies  are 
going  to  build  halls  or  booths  in  the  villages,  so  that  the 
country  people  do  not  lack  the  great  popular  amusement  of 
the  movies — with  American  films! 

Out  of  little  causes  arise  great  effects.  Let  us  begin  with 
movies.  Later  on,  we  may  hit  upon  more  substantial  food 
for  the  intellect  of  our  discontented  rural  population. 

CHARLES  CESTRE 


EDUCATION 


The  Curriculum  of  the  New  School 


I 


TEST  of  the  newness  of  the  New  School 
is  to  be  found  in  what  goes  on  in  the  mind  of 
the  child  (See  The  Survey  for  Dec.  15,  1923, 

p.    343).      If    the   child    is    actively   engaged    in 

absorbing  the  world  provided  by  the  school,  if  he  is  critically 
intent  upon  identifying  himself  with  the  experiences  hinted 
at  in  the  environment  of  the  school,  he  is  a  student  in  a 
New  School.  The  meanings  of  these  experiences  may  be 
modified  or  impaired  by  many  factors:  by  deficiencies  in  his 
own  constitution ;  by  faults  in  the  construction  of  the  school 
building;  by  follies  in  the  school  administration;  by  im- 
pertinences on  the  part  of  the  teachers;  by  dogmatisms  on 
the  part  of  the  community.  But,  in  one  sense,  the  child 
himself  is  concerned  with  none  of  these:  if  they  will  keep 
out  of  his  way,  he  will  gladly  ignore  them ;  but  if  they 
insist  upon  making  nuisances  of  themselves,  he  will  retire 
within  his  shell  and  work  upon  a  world  of  his  own  which 
shall  be  free  from  all  such  disturbances.  For  there  is  but 
one  factor  in  the  whole  school  situation  with  which  the 
child  is  irrevocably  concerned :  The  Curriculum.  This  is 
the  "stuff  of  the  world":  out  of  it  he  will  either  nourish 
a  growing,  expanding  life,  or  starve  to  a  mental  and  moral 
death  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

This  analogy  with  dietetics  is  illuminating.  Twenty 
/ears  ago  intelligent  dietitians  assumed  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  physical  nutrition  could  be  adequately  dealt  with  by 
means  of  tables  of  calories,  supplemented  by  hints  as  to  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  calory-bearing  foods.  An  individu- 
al needed  so  many  calories  each  day ;  but  these  must  be  dis- 
tributed in  proper  ratio  amongst  the  proteins,  fats  and 
carbohydrates,  with  a  bit  of 
mineral  salts  thrown  in  for  sa- 


vor. 

Mental  dietitians,  especially  in 
the  colleges,  held  a  similar  theory: 
each  individual  needed  so  many 
"hours"  of  credit,  but  these  hours 
must  be  properly  distributed  over 
the  languages,  literatures,  mathe-  . 
mathics  and  natural  sciences,  with, 
doubtfully,  a  bit  of  "current  events"  thrown  in  for  savor. 

To  be  sure,  under  the  reign  of  the  doctrine  of  calories, 
children  developed  rickets  and  other  nutritional  diseases 
just  as  they  had  done  "before  calories  were  invented."  And 
under  the  reign  of  the  doctrine  of  "hours  of  credit"  stu- 
dents developed  every  known  form  of  mental  malaise,  as 
well  as  some  forms  of  revulsion.  It  is  likely  that  this  lat- 
ter development  saved  the  intellectual  lives  of  many.  It  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
connection  between  "hours  of  subject  matter"  and  healthy 
mental  development.  As  Bergson  has  pointed  out,  the  tak- 
ing on  of  subject  matters  may  result,  not  in  normal  growth, 
but  in  the  production  of  an  "intellectual  hunchback." 

Within   these  twenty  years  the   "vitamin"  has  been   dis- 
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A  flooded  engine  might  very  well  trade 
half  its  fuel  for  a  supply  of  electric 
sparks.  The  mind  might  be  expected 
to  make  progress  by  a  similar  proce- 
dure: less  material  and  more  fire! 


covered.  Some  have  thought  that  our  educational  processes 
need  intellectual  vitamins.  The  vitamin  has  been  likened 
to  the  spark  in  the  gas  engine.  The  gas  engine  needs  fuel, 
but  it  needs  more:  it  needs  the  electric  spark  to  transform 
inert  fuel  into  compelling  energy.  The  body  needs  fuel, 
too,  but  it  needs  more:  it  needs  vitamins — something  no 
one  has  ever  seen,  something  no  one  quite  understands,  but 
something  that  makes  mere  calories  play  their  proper  part 
in  the  economy  of  the  body. 

The  analogy  is  supposed  to  hold  in  the  mental  realm :  the 
mind  needs  something  akin  to  the  vitamin,  something  akin 
to  the  electric  spark.  When  the  engine  is  flooded  with  fuel, 
it  has  no  power.  When  the  body  is  over-fed  it  becomes 
sluggish.  Similarly,  school  children  have  been  known  to 
lack  all  interest  in  securing  their  proper  share  in  "the 
spiritual  inheritance  of  the  race."  A  flooded  engine  might 
very  well  trade  half  its  fuel  for  a  supply  of  electric  sparks. 
A  sluggish  body  might  very  profitably  trade  half  its  highly 
calorific  lean  meats  for  a  supply  of  vitamin-bearing  cabbage: 
less  fuel  and  more  "juice"  would  get  both  the  engine  and 
the  body  further  along  the  road.  The  mind  might  be  ex- 
pected to  make  progress  by  a  similar  procedure:  less  mate- 
rial and  more  fire!  Does  the  analogy  hold? 

THIS  is  the  problem,  it  would  seem,  which  the  New 
School  has  set  itself  to  solve.  It  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  times  of  Socrates.  Milton 
dealt  with  it.  He  bitterly  denounced  "that  asinine  feast 
of  sowthistles  and  brambles"  upon  which  the  children  of 
his  day  were  being  starved  to  death.  All  the  long  list  of 

educational  reformers  have  tried 
for  the  solution.  And  in  recent 
years,  the  mental  "vitamin"  ha? 
been  discovered :  "interest"  is  the 
magic  factor,  the  spark  to  the 
inert  fuel  of  the  mind,  the  cab- 
bage that  makes  corned  beef  the 
ideal  food.  So,  for  some  thirty 
____^_______  years,  our  teachers  have  been  mak- 

ing    things     "interesting."     They 

have  been  taking  pedagogical  training  for  from  two  to  four 
years  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  "make  things 
interesting."  Knowledge  comes  to  them,  as  one  super- 
intendent of  schools  complains,  "corked  up,  as  it  were,! 
in  books,  maps,  charts,  equipment,  apparatus,  schemes, 
tricks,  devices,  pictures,  stereopticons,  stereoscopes  and  mov- 
ing pictures,  and  it  is  the  teachers'  business  to  uncork  things 
and  let  them  flow." 

School  children  soon  learn  the  patter.  "I  think  I'll  drop  this 
subject,"  says  the  blase  infant:  "I  find  that,  after  all,  I'm  not 
really  interested  in  it;  and  one  should,  don't  you  think,  study 
only  what  one  is  interested  in?"  Teachers  who  have  set 
this  sort  of  patter  for  the  children  find  themselves  lost  (the 
phrasing  is  intentional)  in  the  presence  of  this  argument. 
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For  the  truth  is  that  "interest"  as  ordinarily  applied,  does 
not  furnish  health-building  vitamins  for  the  mind;  it  fur- 
nishes nothing  but  a  sickly  sweetness  that  attracts  for  a 
time,  but  too  often  leads  to  loathing. 

The  problem  of  finding  acceptable  and  nutritious  foods 
for  the  child  mind  is  one  of  the  most  acutely  difficult  in 
human  experience.  The  elements  in  the  problem  are  exceed- 
ingly elusive.  Lines  of  argument  tend  to  become  over- 
subtle  and,  in  this  subtlety,  they  are  likely  to  make  such 
quick  turnings  as  to  prove  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  which 
they  seem  to  be  proving.  For  example,  an  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  "interests"  is  accustomed  to  remark:  "Chil- 
dren have  their  own  needs:  they  need  certain  materials, 
certain  experiences  :  and  it  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  see 
to  it  that  they  get  those  materials  and  experiences!" 

Rarely,  perhaps  never,  does  this  speaker  realize  that  he 
has  completely  reversed  his  standpoint  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  that  one  sentence.  At  the  beginning, 
he  is  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  ;  at  the  end 
he  has  forgotten  the  child  and  is  imaging  himself  as  a  school 
executive,  and  the  teachers  as  arbiters  of  the  intellectual 
destinies  of  the  children.  In  this  way,  "interest"  becomes 
responsible  for  some  of  the  most  absurd  as  well  as  some  of 
the  most  relentless  methods  of  the  schools. 


the  real  curriculum  in  any  school,  old  or  new,  is 
the  moment  by  moment  experience  of  the  child.  The 
teacher  may  "teach"  geography;  but  the  child  may  learn 
nothing  more  than  that  the  teacher  is  a  tyrant.  As  for  the 
"study"  of  geography,  only  Abstract  Omniscience  really 
knows  what  goes  on  behind  the  cover  of  the  big  book.  But 
whatever  it  is,  that  is  the  real  curriculum.  The  community. 
or  the  school,  may  adopt  its  course  of  study;  superintend- 
ents and  principals  may  "lay  down  the  law"  ;  the  teachers 
may  be  fully  certificated  and  authenticated.  But  Johnny 
Jones,  dawdling  over  his  'rithmetic,  will  be  seen  to  smile 
in  that  deep,  inscrutable  way  which  no  arithmetic  ever 
brought  to  the  face  of  any  Jones  boy.  The  harassed  teacher, 
coming  on  toward  examination  time  and  knowing  that  her 
own  promotion  may  turn  upon  whether  Johnny  Jones  has 
mastered  his  long  division,  will  flare  up  and  inquire  not  too 
gently:  "What  are  you  laughing  about,  John  Jones?"  And 
the  boy,  from  the  deeps  of  his  astonished  ignorance,  will 
be  likely  to  reply:  "I  was  jes'  a-thinkin'." 

That  reply,  unconsciously  humorous  and  impertinent, 
rises,  of  course,  from  the  boy's  experience  with  the  real 
curriculum  of  life,  and  school,  too.  Johnny  Jones  is  for- 
ever, whether  in  school  or  out,  "jes'  a-thinkin'."  And  the 
teacher  senses  an  unavoidable  conflict  between  the  school's 
curriculum,  that  is,  her  own  curriculum,  and  that  world  of 
"thinkin"  "  out  of  which  her  question  roused  the  "thought- 

boy. 

Facing  this  conflict,  facing  the  problem  of  the  boy's 
destiny  in  later  life,  facing  her  own  professional  future, 
need  any  one  wonder  that  she  replies,  still  less  gently: 
ell.  it's  about  time  you  should  quit  your  thinking  and  get 
work  on  your  lessons!" 

For  the  fact  is  that  in  that  situation,  between  the  teacher 
d  the  boy,  two  great  "streams  of  experience"  have  met: 
e  of  these,  in  fragmentary  form  in  the  teacher's  mind,  is 
experience  of  the  human   race,  which  has  accumulated 
>wn  the  centuries  out  of  the  concrete  experiences  of  mil- 
of  individuals,  and  which  has  gradually  organized  it- 


self in  some  great  abstractions — The  Wisdom  of  The  Ages. 
\\  hat  part  the  teacher  has  in  this  great  stream,  it  were 
probably  best  not  to  inquire  too  closely:  at  any  rate,  she  is 
the  representative  of  this  stream.  But  here,  also,  is  the 
experience  of  Johnny  Jones,  accumulating  down  his  years 
and  very  real  to  him:  such  stuff  as  his  dreams  of  life  and 
vocation  and  destiny  are  made  of.  These  two  streams  of 
experience  have,  in  one  sense,  nothing  whatever  in  common. 
Yet  they  must  eventually  flow  into  some  more  or  less  com- 
mon channel.  What  are  they  to  do  with  each  other?  What 
are  The  Ages  going  to  do  with  this  boy?  What  is  this  boy 
to  do  with  The  Wisdom  of  The  Ages? 

THIS,  then,  is  the  problem  which,  so  it  would  seem, 
remains  for  the  New  School  to  solve:  What  natural 
connections  can  be  found  between  the  world's  stream  of  ex- 
perience and  the  "thinkin' "  that  goes  on  in  the  "mind" 
of  "that  Jones  boy"  ?  Always,  in  the  school,  The  Wisdom 
of  The  Ages  meets  the  wisdom  and  the  folly  of  childhood 
and  youth.  Each  of  these  needs  the  other.  Each  is  real, 
undeniable:  the  world  needs  both.  Any  organization  of 
the  school  that  exaggerates  either  and  minimizes  the  other  is 
inadequate,  impermanent. 

It  is.  and  always  has  been,  the  defect  of  all  traditional, 
academic  schools,  whether  humanistic,  moralistic  or  utili- 
tarian, that  they  have  denied  the  value,  and  at  times  the 
validity,  of  the  experience  of  "the  Jones  boy,"  and  have 
reduced  him  to  the  position  of  being  a  passive  spectator 
of  The  Wisdom  of  The  Ages.  Need  any  one  wonder  that, 
at  his  first  free  moment,  he  has  gone  fishing? 

It  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  defect  of  all  that  "soft 
pedagogy-"  that  talks  of  "interest,"  that  it  exalts  the  ex- 
perience of  Johnny  Jones  into  a  system  of  inviolable  values, 
before  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  vanishes  into  the  mists 
out  of  which  it  came:  his  momentary  impulses  and  passing 
sensations  are  over-prized,  while  the  experience  of  the  race 
is  regarded  as  a  prison  house  from  which  he  must  be  for- 
ever kept  free.  So,  denied  all  help  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
past,  he  repeats  as  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  ages  as  his 
own  short  life  makes  room  for.  Need  any  one  wonder, 
here,  again,  if  sooner  or  later,  he  should  lose  all  his  "in- 
terest" and  decide  to  go  fishing  with  the  other  "bad 
boys"? 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  New  School  should  repeat 
either  of  these  obvious  types  of  folly — save  its  unwilling- 
ness or  its  inability  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  meeting  of 
these  two  streams  of  experience :  the  experience  of  the  world 
and  the  experience  of  the  Jones  boy.  The  two  current 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  have  brought  us  to  an 
impasse.  The  New  School  will  really  prove  its  right  to 
exist,  not  by  these  curret,.  methods,  but  by  coming  to  an 
adequate  understanding  as  •  to  what  the  problem  is :  the 
values  that  are  at  stake  in  the  situation  as  a  whole,  the 
values  that  are  borne  upon  each  of  these  streams  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  by  discovering  that  more  inclusive  stream  of  ex- 
perience within  which  all  these  values  may  attain  a  vital 
integration. 

What  our  New  Schools  need,  just  now,  is  not  some  tem- 
porizing answer  to  this  problem :  they  need  to  spend  time, 
energv.  and  long  thinking  upon  the  discovery  of  the  prob- 
lem itself.  When  the  problem  has  been  fully  revealed,  the 
answer  will  not  be  far  to  seek! 

J.  K.   H. 
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Undergraduates:    By  One 
of  Them 


"HT^HE  time  has  come,"   the  Walrus  said,   "to  talk  of 

JL    many   things."     We   might   include   war   and   peace 

and  nations  ;  the  American  undergraduate  and  his  conscience. 

Let  us  go  back  six  years  in  the  history  of  the  American 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  Great  War  is  on  and 
the  exemplary  college  is  "doing  her  bit"  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  American  undergraduate  in  the  face  of  a  crisis. 
Each  day  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  drills  on  the  quadrangle,  digs 
trenches  on  the  athletic  fields,  studies  the  fundamentals  of 
military  tactics,  executes  practice  maneuvers  in  the  surround- 
ing hills,  or  plains,  if  there  be  no  hills.  For  does  not  Amer- 
ica look  to  the  men  in  her  colleges  and  universities  not  only 
for  her  man  power  but  for  brains  to  defeat  the  enemy? 
Does  not  America  look  to  those  men  to  create  within  their 
localities  a  super-patriotic  sentiment  which  will  guarantee 
the  uncompromising  and  unqualified  support  of  the  war? 
Throughout  the  United  States,  college  and  university  stu- 
dents respond  to  the  call. 

Then  there  is  the  faculty.  They  will  not  be  excelled  by 
the  student  body;  they  will  show  these  youngsters  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  thrown  into  the  discard,  that  they  too 
can  answer  the  call  of  their  country-.  And  what  do  they 
do  ?  On  a  military  basis  they  organize  a  body  of  their  own 
members  and  call  upon  all  to  join.  Each  night  with  brooms 
as  rifles  they  drill  on  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  defend  their  country  against  blood-thirsty 
barbarism  when  the  invasion  comes.  And  what  of  those 
academic  dissenters  who  decline  to  play  soldier  with  their 
more  eager  colleagues?  The  process  of  dealing  with  the 
non-conformers  is  a  humane  one.  They  are  neither  im- 
prisoned nor  so  much  as  tarred  and  feathered.  "No,  no 
rough  stuff,"  say  the  retailers  of  American  culture.  They 
are  merely  ostracized  and  plastered  with  meaningless  labels 
like  "anarchist,"  "red,"  "conscientious  objector,"  and  many 
others. 

The  campus  is  speckled  with  posters:  "Eat  Less  Wheat," 
"Buy  More  Liberty  Bonds,"  "Remember  the  Lusitania." 
Lecturers  come  from  far  and  near  to  tell  us  of  atrocities, 
to  disseminate  a  sense  of  the  ethical  superiority  of  the  Allies 
which  characterizes  this  "war  to  end  war,"  this  "war  for 
democracy."  Everywhere,  in  the  class  room,  in  the  dormitory, 
on  the  street,  the  undergraduate  is  saying  to  himself;  "It's 
my  duty  to  give  up  my  education  to  go  into  this  war  so  that 
the  world  may  be  made  safe  for  democracy;  besides,  it's  a 
damn  good  scrap,  and  I  will  be  drafted  anyway."  The 
officers,  the  men,  the  lecturers,  the  posters,  the  periodicals, 
the  movies,  all  are  striving  for  the  efficiency  of  our  armies, 
the  expansion  of  our  air  fleet,  the  enlargement  of  our  navy, 
the  training  of  our  infantry  for,  as  our  be-Neitzsched  leaders 
tell  us,  "it  is  the  good  war  which  halloweth  every  cause." 

Then  quite  suddenly  amid  the  shrieking  of  whistles  and 
the  clanging  of  bells  comes  the  Armistice.  "It  is  all  over," 
we  say.  And  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  disappears  from  the  campus, 
the  trenches  along  the  forty-yard  line  are  filled  up,  brooms 
are  returned  to  the  faculty  wives  to  be  put  in  their  customary 
place  behind  the  kitchen  door,  and  those  who  were  "over 
there"  come  back.  Of  a  sudden  we  discover  that  we  are 
desperately  tired  of  war,  that  we  are  infinitely  weary  of 
anything  which  even  suggests  that  state  of  social  maladjust- 
ment. With  a  sigh  we  settle  back  into  the  upholstered 


comfort  of  detached,  secluded  undergraduate  life.  "We 
struck ;  we  won ;  let  us  wash  our  hands  clean  of  the  concerns 
of  the  world,  for  it  is  all  over."  What  is  all  over?  Is 
anything  all  over?  The  War,  perhaps;  but  subsequent 
events  have  protested  vigorously  against  the  assumption  that 
even  that  is  over.  To  be  sure  there  is  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  But  the  past  experience  of  the  world  with 
treaties  could  hardly  prompt  it  to  place  much  faith  in  them 
as  war-silencers.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  over.  In  reality 
it  began  November  II,  1918. 

For  the  last  five  years  men  have  entered  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  to  become  academic  or  social 
somnambulists  and  wander  aimlessly  through  the  four  years, 
dabbling  in  athletics,  toying  with  dramatics,  tolerating  their 
courses  as  necessary  evils.  They  flit  here  and  there,  sipping 
a  bit  of  this,  a  bit  of  that,  totally  oblivious  to  what  is  happen- 
ing outside  their  own  petty  sphere. 

Since  the  war  the  average  adolescent  has  seemed  to  regard 
undergraduate  life  as  a  sort  of  garden  through  which  he  is 
privileged  to  stroll  picking  indiscriminantly  pretty,  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  which  happen  to  catch  his  eye,  with  never 
a  care  or  thought  for  what  is  transpiring  without  the  garden 
walls.  When  the  poor,  deluded  soul  reaches  the  end  of 
the  path  and  opens  the  garden  gate  he  is  surprised  to  find 
that  his  knowledge  of  forget-me-nots  or  trailing  arbutus  is 
practically  worthless  in  dealing  with  the  social,  political 
and  economic  problems  which  are  forced  upon  him.  What 
does  he  do? 

Quite  naturally  he  follows  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
He  hastens  to  escape  from  the  maelstrom  into  which  he 
has  been  tossed  by  allying  himself  at  once  with  "a  good 
sound  political  party"  because  his  father  was  a  member 
before  him  and  his  grandfather  before  that.  Why  bother 
to  think  for  oneself  when  some  one  else  can  do  it  for  one? 
And  yet  we  look  back  to  Oedipus  Rex  and  Hamlet  as  the 
only  examples  of  truly  great  tragedy. 

Perhaps  the  solution  is,  if  I  may  carry  out  the  figure, 
that  there  are  some  good,  hardy  vegetables  in  the  under- 
graduate garden  growing  with  their  roots  in  the  ground, 
so  to  speak,  which  must  be  gathered  to  balance  the  roses 
and  violets.  And  in  this  garden  if  we  will  only  look  for 
it  lies  the  foundation  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
greatest  problem  with  which  society  has  yet  been  forced  to 
contend,  namely,  the  problem  of  world  peace.  That  prob- 
lem presented  itself  in  earnest  with  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  in  November,  1918.  It  is  a  problem  the  scope 
of  which  is  far  more  vast  than  that  of  the  World  War,  the 
interests  of  which  are  far  more  universal,  the  importance 
of  which  is  far  more  vital.  Yet  what  have  American  under- 
graduates done  for  peace?  To  be  sure  a  year  or  two  ago 
the  student  body  of  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
signed  as  a  unit  a  paper  the  significance  of  which  was  that 
we  were  not  prejudiced  against  world  peace. 

In  1916  when  a  nation  called  her  students  to  her  support 
we  responded  to  a  man ;  yet  now,  when  the  entire  world 
calls  us  we  respond  with  indifference.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
the  problem  is  too  abstract.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  is 
none  of  the  glamor  of  marching  men  and  trumpet  blasts 
associated  with  it.  Or  is  it  because  we  do  not  care  ?  This 
indifference,  as  we  have  readily  seen,  is  not  confined  to 
undergraduate  circles  in  this  country,  it  permeates  the  entire 
nation.  But  it  is  on  the  hands  of  the  youth  that  the  future 
lies.  And  youth  like  King  Alfred  sits  by  the  fire  in  hopeless, 
lethargy  while  the  cakes  burn. 
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Since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  more  than  a  score  of  wars 
have  been  fought  in  Europe,  yet,  while  the  Italian-Greece 
controversy  alone  should  have  set  us  all  clamoring  for  a 
program  of  world  peace,  America  has  remained  character- 
istically detached,  leaving  a  native  Hollander,  Edward  Bok, 
to  lend  the  greatest  impetus  to  American  prevention  of  war. 
With  his  offer  of  SiOO.OOO  to  the  person  who  evolves  the 
most  practical  plan  for  American  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  world  peace  he  has  placed  it  on  a 
monetary  basis  in  order  that  we  citizens  of  the  United  States 
comprehend  the  urgent  need.  The  idealist  in  me  revolts 
at  this;  not  at  the  tactics  employed  by  Mr.  Bok  but  at  the 
fact  that  it  seems  necessary  to  employ  such  tactics.  In  fact 
we  must  admire  Mr.  Bok  as  a  clever  psychologist. 

However,  we  undergraduates  of  colleges  and  universities 
are  credited  with  being  the  products  of  a  "higher  learning." 
With  this  in  mind  one  might  think  it  safe  to  assume  that 
we  will  realize  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  action 
upon  the  problem  of  world  peace  without  the  aid  of  a 
lucrative  stimulus.  Such  a  presupposition,  were  it  made  by 
the  unsuspecting,  would  be  totally  false.  And  it  is  there 
that  the  American  colleges  and  universities  fall  short  of 
those  of  England  and  the  Continent.  What  with  our 
professionalized  athletics,  our  professionalized  publications, 
our  professionalized  dramatics,  and  our  mystic  societies  and 
clubs  there  is  little  time  to  devote  to  the  relatively  un- 
important process  of  acquiring  an  education.  If  you  were 
to  ask  an  undergraduate  which  of  his  fellows  were  preparing* 
for  statesmanship  he  would  say  somewhat  scornfully  per- 
haps, "No  one  goes  in  for  statesmanship.  That  is  only  for 
old  men,  for  wealthy  retired  merchants  and  unscrupulous 
political  bosses."  Contrast  that  reaction  with  one  of  an 
Oxford  student,  for  example. 

For  the  last  half  century  the  United  States  has  led  the 
"forces  making  against  war."  For  a  half  century  we  have 
striven  for  peace  through  the  medium  of  treaties  and  arbitra- 
tion. And  now  as  we  face  the  climax  we  shrink  from  the 
inevitable;  we  tremble,  fearing  to  take  the  final  step  which 
entails  world  association.  We  are  like  the  eternal  woman 
who  instinctively  seeks  her  mate  but  wavers  uncertainly, 
unable  to  choose  between  the  realization  of  her  hopes  and 
her  "independence."  We  undergraduates  of  American  educa- 
tional institutions  cannot  continue  with  stereotyped  self- 
complacency  directing  indifferent  and  unseeing  eyes  upon  the 
greatest  of  world  problems.  We  must  extricate  ourselves 
from  our  slothful  detachment  and  justify  our  existence  by 
oiling  the  machinery  of  world  peace. 

R.  W.  MORIK 

Work-Study-Play 

THE  "Work-Studv-Play"  program  or  "Platoon  Plan" 
of  organization  of  schools  makes  continuous  progress. 
The  third  national  conference  to  consider  this  plan  was  held 
in  Chicago,  late  in  February,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
national  bureau  of  education.  Amongst  the  nationally  known 
educators  who  support  this  movement  are  William  Wirt, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Gary,  Indiana,  and  P.  P.  Claxton, 
formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  now 
superintendent  of  schools,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Committees  cf  the 
conference  are  hard  at  work  on  such  problems  as  build- 
ings adapted  to  work-study-play ;  training  of  teachers  for 
work-study-play ;  the  use  of  the  auditorium ;  the  education 
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of  public  opinion  for  the  acceptance  of  the  work-study-play 
idea. 

The  "work-study-play"  pictures  reproduced  herewith 
were  drawn  by  Jennie  Margis,  Grade  jA,  Froebel  School, 
Gary,  Indiana.  It  would,  probably,  be  altogether  too  cruel 
to  point  out  the  close  resemblance  between  these  "work- 
study-play"  students  and  those  found  in  "regular"  schools. 

Mind  and  Manners 

"D  ECENTLY  the  literature  of  the  land  has  been  expanded 
-*-^-  and  embellished  with  many  exhaustive  works  on  the 
subject  of  etiquette.  Old  texts  have  been  revised  and  re- 
novated, and  extensive  research  in  the  direction  of  the  newer 
truths  has  netted  voluminous  results  which  are  usually  em- 
bodied in  $3.50  encyclopedias  and  manuals,  profusely  illus- 
trated. It  is  reported  that  "What's  the  matter  with  this 
picture?"  study  classes  are  destined  to  supplant  the  movies 
as  a  lure  toward  salvation  in  some  of  the  more  far-seeing 
churches. 

Nor  is  this  great  renaissance  of  the  study  of  the  social 
amenities  confined  to  the  yokels  of  the  hinterland,  as  accept- 
ance of  a  prevalent  theory  would  lead  one  to  believe.  An 
inquiry  of  the  book-distributing  agency  of  one  of  the  larger 
and  "smoother"  eastern  universities  had  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  substantial  and  increasing  demand  for  these 
tomes  which  unlock  the  mysteries  of  handshaking,  etc. :  and 
Cornell  University,  true  to  the  injunction  of  the  founder, 
has  inaugurated  a  course  for  those  who  seek  the  light  in  this 
field.  The  final  examination,  it  is  understood,  will  consist 
of  a  formal  reception,  with  the  teachers  wielding  lorgnettes 
instead  of  blue  pencils. 

In  this  mad  scramble  for  the  ultimate  truths  of  etiquette 
that  is  characterizing  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  that 
group  from  which  the  hypothetical  "liberal  leadership  of  to- 
morrow" is  to  come  is  not  participating. 

The  attitude  of  liberals  toward  what  might  be  termed  the 
social  superfluities  (when  there  is  evidence  of  enough  interest 
to  be  characterized  as  an  attitude)  is  one  of  lofty  disdain. 
One  of  the  articles  of  faith  of  those  collegiate  liberals  en- 
countered in  the  researches  of  the  undersigned  investigator 
might  be  summed  up  as  follows:  "Having  penetrated  the 
veneer  of  social  and  economic  pretense,  and  having  come  face 
to  face  with  stern  reality,  we  hereby  solemnly  affirm  that  those 
gullible  mortals  who  do  not  see  as  we  see  can  crO  to 
hell." 

One  interested  in  making  a  frequency  test  of  insults  (the 
study  is  not  one  to  attract  inquirers)  should  attend  a  meeting 
of  a  college  liberal  club  to  locate  a  field  that  is  certain  to  be 
productive  of  unparalleled  results.  Solemn  folk,  gathered 
together  to  press  forward  in  the  march  toward  truth,  they 
push  and  shove  and  stamp  with  such  fury  that  only  the 
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sturdiest  keep  out  of  the  gutter,  and  those  who  come  to  be  led 
usually  find  themselves  trampled  upon  and  disheartened. 
Barring  the  phenomenon  of  instantaneous  conversion,  which 
doesn't  seem  to  appear  frequently  in  the  field  of  intellectual 
liberalism,  those  wayfarers  who  happen  in  for  guidance  and 
assistance  find  themselves  fighting  for  their  very  existence 
and  grateful  when  the  opportunity  is  afforded  for  retreat 
to  the  more  gentle,  if  less  enlightened,  precincts  from  which 
they  have  ventured.  For  the  most  part  they  go,  knowing 
not  what  they  are,  but  certain  that  they  are  not  yet  ready, 
renouncing  completely  the  common  civilities  and  courtesies 
of  social  intercourse,  to  become  collegiate  liberals. 

Truth  is  above  and  beyond  fashion,  and  only  the  fool  is  a 
slave  to  good  form:  So  say  the  college  liberals,  spitting  on 
the  floor  the  while  as  an  outward  evidence  of  their  eman- 
cipation. Always,  it  is  assumed,  in  close  contact  with  the 
truth,  they  boisterously  pity  those  less  blessed,  at  the  same 
time  complaining  that  the  numbers  don't  reflect  the  merit 
of  their  cause.  In  urging  one  to  join  their  ranks  they  usually 
kick  him  on  the  shins,  knock  off  his  hat,  and  imply  thr.t  he 
is  a  worm  by  way  of  evidencing  the  spirit  of  fraternalism 
which  they  cherish. 

When,  as  a  newspaper  reporter  making  a  relatively  earnest 
search  for  fair  facts  at  an  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention,  the  writer  was  insulted  by  officials  of  that  body 
II  times  in  43  minutes  (the  insults — not  the  fancy  of  a 
super-sensitive  imagination — covered  a  wide  range,  from  that 
of  the  president  of  the  body  to  that  of  Andrew  Furuseth  which 
had  the  redeeming  feature  of  a  certain  picturesque  quality) 
he  simply  sighed  and  murmured,  "This  will  not  be  true 
of  the  enlightened  leadership  of  the  next  generation." 

Now  after  several  years  of  association  with  college  liberals 
he  sighs  and  murmurs,  "Long  live  those  gentle  and  kindly 
souls  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  who  are  leading  the  forces  in  the 
battle  against  social  and  economic  oppression."  Always,  he 
hears,  we  must  have  more  liberal  teaching,  more  real  enlight- 
enment. Never  yet  has  he  heard  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
that  a  great  need  of  the  liberal  movement  in  the  universities 
is  better  manners.  Here  a  school  of  social  research  is  found- 
ed, there  a  center  for  the  training  of  labor  leaders ;  never  a 
course  in  etiquette  for  liberals. 

"And  what  has  this  shallow  nonsense  about  etiquette  to 
do  with  the  stupendous  and  compelling  righteousness  of  our 
cause?"  demands  some  ardent  liberal,  still  glowing  from  a 
recent  exposure  to  truth.  The  reply,  made  with  all  deference, 
is  that  all  important  social  progress  is  ultimately  made 
through  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  human  minds; 
and  enlistment  in  any  cause  is  not  best  stimulated  by  de- 
monstrating to  normally  sensitive  persons  who  might  co- 
operate how  boorish  its  espousers  are. 

Particularly  unfortunate  seems  to  be  such  an  attitude  in 
the  universities  and  colleges  from  which  will  come  the  leaders 
of  "tomorrow."  There  a  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women,  for  a  fleeting  moment,  attain  to  a  frame  of  mind, 
probably  never  to  be  approached  again  in  the  later  life  of 
most  of  them,  when  they  are  amenable  to  reason.  And  at 
this  critical  juncture  great  numbers  of  them  turn  into  the 
paths  of  thought  that  have  been  followed  in  the  past  because 
on  the  liberal  highways  in  the  universities  any  more  than 
one  is  a  disagreeable  crowd — disagreeable  not  because  of 
any  lively  clash  of  opinions  but  because  of  the  existence  of 
the  universal  human  trait  of  wishing  to  have  a  share  in  the 
decision  when  one  is  adjudged  a  fool. 


Truth  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  flaming  torch.  The 
liberals  in  the  colleges  and  universities  avow,  and  probably 
rightly,  that  they  are  its  bearers.  If  so,  it  should  be  urged 
upon  them  that  they  treat  those  who  might  be  induced  to 
assist  them  with  their  labors  as  one  would  introduce  a  child 
to  fire,  not  by  violent  immersion,  but  by  kindly  and  friendly 
introduction.  One  plunged  in  and  blistered  will  more  slowly 
come  to  appreciate  that  there  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
flame  such  delightful  sensations  as  warmth  and  glow.  One 
gradually  acquainted  with  its  properties  and  merits  may  even 
some  day  become  a  blacksmith. 

To  this  end  let  the  next  person  who  becomes  infected  by 
the  great  American  plague  organimania  found  in  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  country  another  training  course 
for  liberals  where  the  study  of  the  renaissance  of  etiquette 
will  take  rank  with  the  study  of  the  renaissance  of  reason. 
There  is  less  danger  in  an  overdevelopment  of  the  study 
of  table  knife  technique  than  there  is  in  complete  neglect. 
The  former  can  only  lead  to  waste  motion ;  the  latter  may 
result  in  permanent  injury. 

DEXTER  M.  KEEZER 

The  Community  in  the  School 

AT  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  College,  Emporia,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Herbert  G.  Lull,  an  ex- 
tensive program  is  going  forward  looking  to  the  wider  use 
of  the  community's  resources  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
Realizing  that  those  resources  are  being  used  all  the  time 
by  the  children  and  by  the  community  for  educational  pur- 
poses, of  one  sort  or  another,  whether  the  school  is  aware 
of  the  fact  or  not,  Professor  Lull  is  working  out  plans  for 
transforming  what  is  incidental  and  casual  into  a  compre- 
hensive and  inclusive  program,  of  which  the  school  can  make 
conscious  and  intelligent  use. 

In  the  February  number  of  Teaching  (a  journal 
published  by  the  college)  Professor  Lull  sets  forth  at  length 
the  methods  of  securing  these  materials.  Teachers  are  to 
make  "detailed  studies  of  typical  institutions  of  the  com- 
munity." Outlines  for  making  these  studies  are  given.  The 
institutions  to  be  studied  include:  retail  business  organiza- 
tions; social  service  institutions;  financial  institutions;  city 
government;  county  government;  and,  in  addition,  the  health, 
workng  conditions,  personnel  and  organization  of  labor. 
These  studies  will  include  visits  to  actual  shops,  stores  and 
offices,  and  to  the  meetings  of  civic  and  welfare  organ- 
izations. For  example,  the  8b  civics  class  in  the  practice 
school  investigated  the  city  steam  laundry,  studied  the 
organization  and  processes  of  the  laundry  at  first  hand,  and 
then  studied  the  facts  at  length  both  in  the  civics  and  science 
recitation  periods. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  working  out  of  this  program 
lies  in  the  bookishness  of  the  teachers  and  the  lack  of  any 
established  technic  for  handling  the  class  in  the  observational 
moments.  Teachers  know  how  to  assign  lessons  and  hear 
recitations.  That  is  to  say,  they  know  how  to  deal  with  an 
organized  class  and  with  organized  materials.  Very  few 
teachers,  however,  have  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  to  do 
with  a  disorganized  class  on  a  sight-seeing  tour,  in  the 
presence  of  the  disorganized  materials  presented  by  a  factory 
or  a  store.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  problem  seems  to  be 
not  so  much  securing  materials  but  rather  the  development 
of  a  method  for  handling  an  unacademic  situation. 


HEALTH 


How  They  Do  It  in  Kansas  City 


Some  ueeks  ago  a  modest  four-page 
leaflet  came  into  the  Survey  office.  It 
was  the  annual  report  for  1922-23  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  nith  the  sub-title  "Preventive 
Health  Jf'ork  for  Children  from 
Birth  to  Six."  Its  program  included: 
educating  U'orkers;  a  yearly  census  of 
all  pre-school  children;  physical  ex- 
amination of  all  of  them  once  a  year; 
folltii'ing  up  those  ii'ho  needed  cor- 
rection to  see  that  they  got  it;  keeping 
a  permanent  file  of  the  physical  his- 
tvy  of  each  child  for  the  information 
«/  parents,  the  board  of  health,  and 
the  school  hoard;  educating  parents 


and  the  general  public  in  the  physical 
needs  and  proper  care  of  children  from 
birth  to  school  age;  promoting  the 
formation  of  classes  to  further  child 
health,  and  carrying  education  in  the 
fare  of  children  into  the  individual 
homes.  The  program  wot  startling 
enough,  but  the  record  of  performance 
•nas  staggering.  This  year's  census 
enumerated  16,546  children;  15,319 
of  them  had  had  a  complete  and  care- 
ful physical  examination.  Almost 
5,OOO  of  the  7,OOO  uho  needed  treat- 
ment had  received  it,  and  nearly  IrfOO 
u-ere  still  under  observation.  This  had 
meant  35.274  visits  to  20,576  homes. 


addresses  before  268  organizations, 
work  at  105  public  and  parochial 
school  centers,  the  distributing  of  near- 
ly 50,000  pieces  of  literature,  the  keep- 
ing of  mountainous  records,  the  U'hole 
reaching  a  cost  of  seventy-eight  cents 
a  child  which  was  met  by  the  Char- 
ities Bureau.  But  the  most  amazing 
feature  of  the  record  uas  the  fact  that 
this  thorough-going  job  for  pre-school 
children  of  a  city  of  325,000  was  put 
over  by  a  staff  of  four  paid  mem- 
bers, aside  from  the  executive  sec- 
retary, and  3,186  volunteers!  We 
asked  "Hour'  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Weeks,  the  chairman,  tells  the  story. 


YOU    ask   how   we   could   do  so   much    with    so 
small   a  paid  staff.     Our  statistics  would  mean 
little  if  they  did  not  measure  careful,  complete 
work.     To  realize  the  magnitude  of  our  under- 
taking you  must  understand  that  the  physical  examinations 
are  given  by  the  best   child   specialists,   who   devote  much 
more  time  to  the  education  of  the  mothers  than  usually  is 
given  in  a  clinic.     We  ourselves  give  no  medicine  or  treat- 
ment, but  following  up  the  cases  which  need  attention  other 
than  the  education  of  the  mother  often  means  as  many  as 
three  friendly  visits,  which  frequently  result  in  our  worker's 
accompanying  the  anxious  mother  to  the  hospital  or  clinic. 
To  get  work  of  this  kind  done  on  a  volunteer  basis  calls 
for  considerable  education  of  the  workers.     We  give  talks 
and  specially  prepared  instructions  at  the  office  on  methods 
of  approach  and  procedure.     "Can't"  is  not  in  our  vocabu- 
lary.    We   teach  our  workers  that  the  most   unresponsive 
parents  need  our  help  most,  and  for  this  reason,  are  not  to 
be   abandoned,   after   the   fashion   of   some   health   workers, 
when  three  visits  have  availed  nothing.     Some  method  of 
|  approach  must  be  found  and  it  is  up  to  the  worker  to  find 
it.     This  is  often  a  severe  strain  on  volunteers,  but  think 
of  the  satisfaction   of  having   accomplished   a  difficult   feat 
without  calling  in  our  last  resort — the  executive  secretary — 
[and  having  done  it  in  a  way  to  retain  the  friendly  feeling 
he  parents!     To  handle  a  case  that  other  agencies  might 
abandon  is  a  large  feather  in  a  volunteer's  cap. 

We  have  in  Kansas  City  the  strongest  and  best  developed 
••>m  of  Parent-Teacher  organization  in  this  country  with 
1  more  than  20,000  members.    We  also  have  an  active  branch 
lof  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  which 
I  has  recognized   that   its  most  valuable  contribution   to  this 
aunity  is  promotion  of  better  conditions  for  children, 
have  an  active  Pan-Hellenic  organization  whose  newer 
nbers  are  always  seeking  some  sort  of  social  service  out- 
for  the  habit  of  activity  acquired  at  college.     Our  few 
tiployes  have   been   members  of   these  last   two  organiza- 
and  came  to  us  through  deep  interest  in  child  wel- 


fare, long  before  we  had  money  for  salaries.  Our  chair- 
man is  the  mother  of  Parent-Teacher  work  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  for  years  carried  on  one  of  the  earliest 
mothers'  meetings  in  the  United  States.  Our  executive  sec- 
retary, loaned  to  us  by  the  board  of  education,  is  a  primary 
teacher  of  the  newer  progressive  type,  with  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  parents  of  little  children,  and  a  genius 
for  personal  approach.  Our  office  is  within  two  minutes 
walk  of  the  shopping  district.  It  is  easy  to  run  and  do  a 
stunt  with  cards  while  one  is  waiting  for  an  appointment. 
All  these  forces  exist  in  every  large  community. 

For  many  years,  the  Kansas  City  Consumers  League  has 
devoted  itself  to  securing  pure  milk.  The  league  and  the 
Food  and  Dairy  Division  of  the  board  of  health  have 
produced  a  tremendous  amount  of  spectacular  publicity 
covering  not  only  the  value  and  dangers  of  milk  for  babies, 
but  our  city's  baby  death-rate,  so  that  there  are  few  families 
who  have  not  been  aroused  to  some  definite  thought  about 
what  is  good  for  babies,  and  to  realize  that  babies  are 
entitled  to  the  care  of  the  community.  Possibly  no  other 
city  in  the  country  has  had  more  education  on  milk,  and 
that  of  the  most  appealing  kind. 

Do  not  these  considerations,  when  added  to  the  fact  that 
the  close  of  the  war  was  releasing  from  war  activities 
thousands  of  women  still  filled  with  the  fervor  of  public 
service,  indicate  that  the  soil  was  ready — the  instruments  at 
hand — when,  in  1918,  we  began  our  yearly  complete 
physical  examinations  of  pre-school  children? 

We  started  with  a  rather  spectacular  census  of  pre- 
school children,  with  teas  at  which  reports  were  made.  If 
any  district  had  no  Parent-Teacher  Association,  some  other 
association  took  it  over.  Immediately,  the  whole  Parent- 
Teacher  organization  realized  that  this  preventive  hralth 
work  among  pre-school  children  was  peculiarly  their  own. 
As  a  census  of  these  children  of  the  "neglected  age"  was  a 
new  thing,  and  as  it  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  it  attracted  attention,  made  the  field 
ready,  and  created  the  nucleus  of  our  big  volunteer  force. 
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It  seemed  to  us  worth  while  to  develop  a  big  volunteer 
service,  because  we  needed  a  great  body  of  people  immedi- 
ately to  do  our  work,  and  to  start  the  furore  for  keeping 
little  folks  well,  not  in  poorer  sections  alone,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  city.  This  small  army  of  volunteers  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  needed  example  to  all  classes. 
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It  seemed  worth  while  to  work  by  school  districts,  because 
there  were  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  sixty-three, 
whose  community  pride  could  be  enlisted  to  help  make  their 
districts  the  healthiest  in  the  city.  This  plan  also  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  the  school  board,  which  gave  permission 
for  the  use  of  the  schoolhouses  as  our  examination  centers, 
and  created  a  confidence  in  our  work,  because  our  people 
have  a  deep  respect  for  the  school  board.  In  using  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women,  we  enlisted 
another  set  of  women  with  influence  among  a  different 
group,  more  difficult  to  interest  because  they  felt  at  first 
that  their  children  did  not  need  our  work.  We  needed 
their  intelligent  interest  to  furnish  a  certain  class  of  work- 
ers, and  also  to  "point  our  moral  and  adorn  our  tale"  by 
bringing  their  own  children  to  the  examinations.  The  Pan- 
Hellenics  draw  to  us  the  very  young  women,  with  enthusi- 
asm unabated,  interested  in  the  children,  and  realizing  that 
our  work  deals  with  problems  soon  to  be  their  own. 

The  American  Association  of  University  Women  ap- 
pointed a  chairman  of  volunteers  for  its  group,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  telephone  regularly  to  members  to  obtain  workers 
for  stated  seasons  and  hours,  and  for  emergency  service 
when  needed.  We  keep  a  card  index  of  workers,  and  each 
volunteer  records  her  hours  of  work  on  her  own  card. 
This  enables  us  to  keep  an  accurate  accounting  of  work 
furnished  by  each  organization,  and  thus  use  the  stimulus 
that  comes  from  competition.  The  same  thing  is  done  by 
the  Pan-Hellenic.  On  a  set  day,  that  chairman  calls  all 
her  volunteers  and  keeps  track  of  their  activities.  As  all  of 
our  employes  are  members  of  sororities,  they  enlist  these 
bodies  in  service  of  various  kinds.  Alumnae  and  alumni 
of  high  schools  and  Catholic  academies  are  interested,  and, 
spurred  on  by  a  friendly  competition  in  achievement,  arrange 
groups  of  volunteers.  With  the  approval  of  the  Catholic 
bishop,  the  Amberg  group  furnishes  workers  for  the  29 
parochial  school  districts  with  centers  in  these  schools.  The 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  Kansas  City  Junior  College 
recognizes  the  educative  value  for  citizenship  which  our 
work  offers,  and  every  year,  at  a  certain  season,  all  his 


classes  devote  a  definite  period  to  doing  parts  of  our  work. 
We  assign  them  to  our  different  classes  of  districts  that  they 
may  learn  the  conditions  under  which  our  community 
lives  and  the  kinds  of  responses  people  make  to  our  ideas.. 

Certain  large  organizations  like  to  do  all  of  a  specific 
thing,  and  we  give  them  all  the  work  in  one  district.  They 
are  expected  to  secure  their  own  volunteers;  we  furnish  the 
expert  direction.  Two  P.  T.  A.  have  done  100  per  cent 
work  in  their  districts;  i.  e.,  numbered  all  the  little  folks, 
induced  the  parents  to  bring  them  all  in  to  the  examination, 
followed  every  case  that  needed  attention  to  see  whether 
it  had  been  given  or  not,  and  helped  to  get  the  needed 
attention  in  every  case. 

Volunteers  especially  like  to  know  that  they  have  helped 
to  do  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  we  like  to  say,  that  "with 
only  four  paid  employes,  we  were  able  to  examine  15,319 
little  folks.  We  could  not  have  done  this  without  the 
3,186  volunteers  doing  excellent  work."  We  like  to  make 
their  service  seem  concretely  helpful  by  telling  them  at  our 
"pep"  meetings  that  the  school  authorities  say  we  aie  get- 
ting children  into  school  in  50  per  cent  better  condition. 
We  love  to  say  that  their  service  is  so  unique  that  people 
from  other  states,  with  a  different  experience  in  volunteers, 
will  not  believe  us  when  we  tell  what  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
folk  do  in  the  way  of  service. 

Perhaps  one  feature  of  our  work,  in  addition  to  its  being 
for  babies,  better  explains  our  fortunate  experience,  and  that 
is  the  great  variety  of  service  available  for  volunteers,  so  that 
each  expert  or  beginner  may  find  almost  anything  to  which 
she  is  adapted,  from  driving  an  auto  or  filling  out  cards  to 
giving  instructions  in  food  composition  or  the  meaning  of 
underweight.  Our  office  work  can  be  done  wholesale  by 
some  one  willing  to  give  weeks  to  it,  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 

A  most  valuable  piece  of  new  volunteer  work  is  being 
done  this  year  by  a  picked  group  of  college  women  who 
visit  mothers  of  newborn  babies,  obtaining  the  addresses 
weekly  from  the  municipal  record  of  vital  statistics.  The 
response  from  the  mothers  is  already  so  satisfactory  that 
we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  volunteers. 

There  is  one  kind  of  service  that  is  very  useful  to  us, 
not  quite  volunteer,  yet  without  it,  I  doubt  if  we  could 
succeed  in  our  job.  That  is  the  response  we  get  from  peo- 
ple whose  children  do  not  really  need  our  work,  but  who 
bring  them  to  our  examination  centers  for  the  sake  of  the 
example — in  order  that  others  may  bring  theirs.  Many 
of  our  child  specialists  bring  their  babies  every  year  that  we 
may  be  able  to  quiet  unnecessary  apprehensions  by  saying, 
"Dr.  .  .  .  brings  his." 

MARY  H.  WEEKS 

What  Is  a  Public  Health  Nurse? 

TTT'ITH  the  start  of  this  year  the  qualifications  for  a 
^*  public  health  nurse,  appointed  by  public  authorities 
in  New  York  state,  require  that  the  applicant  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  appointment,  and  a 
registered  nurse.  With  another  year  will  come  the  added 
provision  that  she  shall  have  completed  a  course  in  public 
health  nursing  approved  by  the  Public  Health  Council, 
though  the  council  reserves  the  right  to  waive  this  or  the 
earlier  provisions  upon  application  by  the  appointing  powers 
or  by  the  nurse. 

California   has   recently   evolved    a    detailed   set   of    pre- 
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requisites  for  examination  for  certification  as  a  public  health 
nurse.  The  applicant  must  be  a  registered  nurse  under  the 
laws  of  California.  She  must  have  completed  a  course  in 
public  health  nursing  of  from  four  to  eight  months  in  a 
school  approved  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
or  at  least  a  semester  of  postgraduate  work  in  social  service, 
theory  and  practice,  or  must  present  evidence  of  having 
engaged  for  at  least  two  years  in  general  public  health  nurs- 
g  in  connection  with  a  public  health  organization  approved 
the  board.  On  the  examination  a  credit  of  5  per  cent 
to  be  given  to  applicants  who  have  completed  a  four 
months'  course  in  public  health  nursing,  and  of  10  per  cent, 
to  applicants  who  have  finished  an  eight  months'  course. 
From  Massachusetts,  via  the  Commonhealth,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  comes  a  study  by 
Madeleine  Wayne.  R.N..  of  the  nurses  actually  at  work 
in  that  field.  In  1923  the  "full-time  nurses"  of  Mass- 
achusetts numbered  more  than  1,162,  as  compared  with 
the  591  listed  in  1919.  They  are  classified  as  follows: 

I.  School:  1923      1919 

1.  Full-time     218         115 

2.  School  combined  with  other  local  nursing     101 


I    nl< 


319 

(Localities     employing     school     nurse 

part-time,  112.) 

II.  Industrial    245-)- 

III.  Generalized     240 

IV.  Bedside    125 

V.  Instructive  only   192 

VI.  Combined    41 


184 

124 

168 


1,162+    591 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  about  166  part-time  employ- 
ments, which  would  amount  to  the  whole  time  of  approxi- 
mately 40  additional  public  health  workers. 
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•An!   fifteen  years  ago   there  vsas  not  a  single  public  health  rarse 
Him     Wisconsin.      The    first    demonstrations    of    their    value    viere 
tdfffloptd  by  the   Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  from 
ixhose   organ,   the   Crusader,  this  map  is    taken. 


The  1920  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion estimated  that  an  ordinary  community  should  have  one 
public  health  nurse  to  each  1,500-2,000  of  population.  In 
1919  the  ratio  in  Massachusetts  was  one  to  6,500.  The 
figure  for  1923 — one  to  3,300 — while  still  inadequate, 
nevertheless  shows  a  measure  of  progress.  The  extent  to 
which  public  health  nursing  still  is  private,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  nurse's  salary,  is  indicated  in  another  table: 


Full-time 

By 
Municipal!  tv. 
396 

By  Lay 
Organization. 
728 

By  Combination 
of  Public  and 
Private. 
38 

Part-time 

63 

/  *•*•' 

89 

Jv 

M 

A  great  many  of  the  nurses  counted  in  this  study  have 
had  no  specialized  public  health  training,  aside  from  their 
regular  hospital  experience,  but  have  learned  "on  the  job." 
The  chief  needs  of  public  health  nursing  in  Massachusetts, 
according  to  Miss  Wayne,  are  a  system  of  study  courses, 
educational  leaflets,  etc.,  which  would  enable  the  nurses  to 
fill  out  gaps  in  their  theoretical  training  which  their  pro- 
fessional duties  may  not  have  met,  and  some  method  of 
enabling  communities  to  meet  the  expenses  of  public  health 
nursing  service  when  they  are  fully  convinced  of  its  value 
but  unable  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  to  realize  it. 


It  Cured  the  King  of  Benares 

MANY  years  ago,  before  the  time  of  Buddha,  Rama, 
king  of  Benares,  became  afflicted  with  leprosy.  His 
court  physicians  could  do  nothing  for  him  and  he  abdicated 
his  throne  to  go  into  the  forest  to  die.  But  instead  of  dy- 
ing, he  was  marvellously  restored  to  strength  and  health  by 
eating  the  fruits  and  leaves  of  the  kalaw  tree.  In  the  jungles 
he  found  a  royal  princess,  daughter  of  a  king  of  northern 
India,  who  had  been  cast  out  by  her  family  because  she  too 
was  suffering  from  the  dreadful  disease.  He  taught  her  to 
cure  herself  in  the  same  way,  and  later  took  her  as  his  wife, 
and  they  and  their  thirty-two  sons  founded  a  city  on  the 
spot  where  the  kalaw  trees  grew. 

And  so  for  centuries  bazaars  from  India  to  Burma  and 
Siam  have  sold  seeds  of  the  kalaw  tree,  known  to  Europe 
as  chaulmoogra,  for  leprosy  and  other  skin  disorders. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  these  chaulmoogra  seeds 
and  their  oil  were  described  by  botanists  and  pharmacists 
familiar  with  the  Orient.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century 
the  oil  was  introduced  into  France,  and  as  interest  in  its 
use  awakened,  the  trees  from  which  it  was  obtained  were 
identified.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  that  several  trees 
or  shrubs  yield  fruit  from  which  chaulmoogric  or  related 
hydnocarpic  acid,  similarly  efficacious  in  leprosy,  can  be 
obtained. 

In  1918  Dr.  A.  L.  Dean,  professor  of  chemistry  and  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  basing  his  researches  upon 
those  of  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Power  and  his  collaborators  in 
London  who  first  isolated  and  described  chaulmoogric  acids, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ethyl  esters  of  the  oil,  which  are 
a  specific  for  leprosy.  Treatment  with  them  was  started  in 
the  Kalihi  leprosy  hospital  near  Honolulu,  and  in  the  next 
three  years  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients  were 
paroled  from  the  hospital  as  no  longer  a  menace  to  public 
health.  Apparently  they  were  really  cured. 

With  this  success  came  the  obligation  to  explore  this  whole 
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field,  to  identify  the  species  from  which  the  acids  could  be 
obtained,  to  locate  them,  and  to  work  out  some  plan  to  make 
the  treatment  available  where  it  was  needed.  In  1919 
Joseph  F.  Rock,  explorer  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  found  fruits  on  a  cultivated  chaulmoogra 
tree  in  Bangkok  and  sent  them  to  Honolulu  where  the  seeds 
were  germinated  and  planted.  A  year  later  he  again  went 
to  Siam,  this  time  with  the  sole  mission  of  rinding  the  tree 
in  its  native  haunts.  One  long  expedition  through  the 
jungles  led  not  to  the  true  chaulmoogra  (Taraktogenos 
kurzii) ,  but  to  the  other  species  which  are  also  useful.  The 
natives  knew  their  properties,  and  the  larger  trees  had  strings 
tied  about  their  trunks  to  identify  them  to  parties  of  children 
or  young  men  who  were  sent  into  the  forests  to  search  for 
the  fruits  and  to  cut  off  the  bark,  which  is  used  to  make  a 
kind  of  tea  as  an  internal  remedy. 

In  the  winter  of  that  same  year,  however,  the  explorer 
followed  successfully  another  clue — this  time  to  the  upper 
Chindwin  district  of  Burma — along  the  Irawaddy  river 
nearly  to  Mandalay,  then  by  train  to  Monywa  on  the  Chind- 
win river,  and  up  the  river  for  four  days  in  a  stern  wheeler, 
and  thence  by  foot  up  the  streambeds,  dry  in  winter,  through 
dense,  forbidding  forests,  guided  by  the  tajee  or  headmen  of 
the  jungle  villages.  About  five  miles  from  Kyokta,  a  lonely 
jungle  village  of  thirty  houses,  they  found  the  trees,  straight, 
with  smooth  pale  yellowish-brown  bark,  and  round  velvety 
fruits,  fawn-colored  and  the  size  of  a  large  orange.  The 
fruits  ripen  during  the  rainy  seasons  and  drop  to  the  ground, 
assisted  by  the  monkeys  who  are  exceedingly  fond  of  them, 
as  are  bears  and  wild  pigs,  who  range  the  forests  at  this 
season  searching  them.  After  the  rains  have  passed  and  the 
animals  have  had  their  fill,  the  natives  go  out  in  parties  of 
twenty  or  thirty  to  gather  what  seeds  have  not  been  eaten 
by  the  beasts  or  washed  away  down  the  streambeds  along 
which  the  trees  grow.  They  get  possibly  half  the  yield. 
Even  then,  in  the  cold  season,  the  work  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous because  of  tigers  and  wild  elephants.  Some  seeds 
remained  in  the  regions  which  Mr.  Rock  and  his  party  ex- 
plored, and  these  were  carefully  packed  and  sent  to  Hono- 
lulu, Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  Washington. 

The  seeds  sent  back  by  the  party  grew  well,  and  several 
thousand  young  chaulmoogra  trees  are  now  being  raised  in 
tropical  nurseries.  As  they  grow  old  enough  to  withstand 
shipment,  they  will  be  given  away  to  countries  where  leprosy 
exists,  to  make  possible  the  production  of  adequate  quan- 
tities of  the  oil,  estimated  at  a  million  liters  a  year.  The 
care  of  lepers  is  an  acute  problem  even  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  probably  more  than  1,000  awaiting  segregation 
beyond  the  200  who  will  be  cared  for  in  buildings  planned 
but  not  yet  under  construction.  These  trees  may  eventually 
make  possible  the  eradication  of  a  disease  which  since  the 
times  of  the  Bible,  and  probably  for  ages  before,  has  meant 
isolation  and  creeping,  loathsome  death. 


AS  THE  SCHICK  TEST  and  toxin-antitoxin  immunization 
against  diphtheria  are  becoming  established  public  health  pro- 
cedure (the  health  officer  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  W.  B.  D. 
Van  Auken  announces,  for  example,  that  the  school  board  has 
voted  the  routine  immunization  of  all  children  entering  the 
public  schools),  laboratory  investigations  are  pointing  the  way 
to  the  conquest  of  other  enemies  of  childhood.  In  a  recent 
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la  1918  the  germ  of  child  hygiene  had  infected  12  New  Jersey 
towns.  In  1923  the  infection  had  spread  to  150  communities 
•with  10  more  border-line  cases.  The  150  communities  carrying 
on  the  Continuous  Child-Hygiene  Program  are  marked  icith  a 
dot.  The  ten  cities  carrying  on  the  pre-school  activities  only  are 
indicated  by  a  cross.  For  an  account  of  the  Continuous  Child 
Hygiene  Program  in  New  Jersey,  see  The  Survey,  February  15, 
1924,  "The  Continuous  Child." 

report  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  Drs.  George  F. 
Dick  and  Gladys  H.  Dick  describe  researches  at  the  John 
McCormick  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  at  Chicago  which 
promise  to  provide  a  test  to  determine  human  susceptibility  to 
scarlet  fever,  as  the  Schick  test  shows  susceptibility  to  diph- 
theria, and,  better  still,  seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  an 
active  immunizing  agent.  Their  experiments  show  that  prob- 
ably less  than  half  the  population  is  susceptible.  The  recently 
tested  use  of  a  prophylactic  serum  from  convalescent  cases  of 
measles  (See  The  Survey,  February  15,  1924)  has  been  so 
convincing  as  to  warrant  its  adoption  by  the  board  of  health 
of  New  York  City,  which  provides  the  serum  on  request  for 
children  under  three  years  of  age  exposed  to  the  disease  not 
more  than  seven  days  previously.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
A.  I.  C.  P.  the  department  is  about  to  adopt  another  recent 
scientific  discovery  in  administering  an  egg  yolk  mixture,  (first 
reported  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hess  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  July  7,  1923),  at  two  of  the  baby  health 
centers,  to  combat  rickets  in  babies  between  three  and  nine 
months,  who  frequently  do  not  tolerate  cod  liver  oil. 

BUILDING  on  the  extraordinary  interest  shown  last  summer 
in  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  physicians  and  other  health  workers 
to  determine  their  desire  for  public  health  institutes,  the  federal 
Public  Health  Service  announces  that  four  public  health  sum- 
mer schools  will  be  conducted  this  year  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City  (July  7-August  15),  the  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City  (June  9-July  1 8),  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  (June  23-August  2)  and  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor  (June  23-August  2).  The  courses  at  each  center 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  emphasizing  the  newer  fields 
of  medicine  and  their  social  applications;  laboratories  will  be 
available,  and  clinical  material  will  be  used  for  demonstration. 
The  aim  of  the  summer  schools,  as  defined  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  is,  to  provide  up-to-date  intensive  training  for  all  per- 
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sons  engaged  in  any  kind  of  public  health  work;  to  furnish 
up-to-date  instruction  which  will  enable  practicing  physician* 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  more  important  causes  of  mortality 
and  disability,  especially  cases  referred  by  industrial  clinics, 
school  climes,  public  health  nurses,  and  similar  agencies;  and 
to  bring  together  practicing  physicians,  health  officers,  and  other 
sanitarians  and  thus  to  establish  a  more  cooperative  relation- 
ship in  the  work  of  disease  prevention. 

WHITE  PLAINS  is  a  city  of  about  21.000,  in  New  York. 
Twelve  years  ago  130  of  each  1000  babies  born  there  died  be- 
fore their  first  birthday.  In  1923,  the  rate  was  only  38,  less 
than  half  of  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  less  than  a  third 
that  of  1911.  The  year  1911  is  chosen  as  the  start  of  the 
story  told  by  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Ramsdell,  the  present  health  offi- 
cer, since  that  year  saw  the  first  baby  welfare  station  in  White 
Plains,  which  was  held  in  a  public  school  during  the  summer 
months.  The  nurse  assigned  to  it  became  so  interested  that 
she  voluntarily  assumed  the  task  of  following  up  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  babies  registered  at  the  clinic  during  the 
summer.  Three  years  later,  in  1914,  a  permanent  all-year 
baby  welfare  clinic  was  established,  and  there  was  an  immed- 
iate drop  of  about  36  per  cent  in  the  infant  death-rate,  which 
already  had  declined  appreciably  during  the  earlier  efforts. 
Each  year  the  scope  of  the  welfare  station  has  been  widened, 
and  recently  a  prenatal  clinic  was  added.  Dr.  Ramsdell  con- 
dudes  his  report  to  the  state  commissioner  of  health  with  the 
guarded  statement  that  ''These  figures  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  this  work  of  prevention,  which  has  been  inspired  and 
fostered  by  the  state  department  of  health,  has  been  worth 
while." 

WHAT  THE  LAYMAN  should  know  and  can  understand 
about  the  new  and  growing  crusade  for  mental  health  has  been 
assembled  in  A  Mental  Health  Primer,  published  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  which  recently  reached 
its  second  printing.  The  Primer  contains  a  series  of  articles 
by  acknowledged  authorities  defining  some  of  the  more  serious 
mental  ailments  as  well  as  those  milder  forms  which  come 
within  common  every-day  experience,  and  stating  some  of  the 
relations  of  the  mental  health  movement  to  problems  of  de- 
linquency, social  and  economic  maladjustment,  and  childhood. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  society,  5  Joy  S'treet. 
Boston,  for  twenty-five  cents. 

NEW  YORK  is  to  make  a  pioneer  attempt  to  chart  current 
illness  through  a  plan  worked  out  by  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  United 
I  Hospital  Fund.     Certain  hospitals  will  furnish  the  important 
medical  facts  relating  to  their  patients,  without  disclosing  the 
I  identity  of  tile  patients.     The   resulting  information,  probably 
|  the  first  general  record  of  morbidity  ever  to  be  assembled  on 
I  a  large  scale,  should  cast  much  light  on  hospital  problems,  and 
I  give  a  basis  of  fact  for  preventive  health  work  in  many  of  the 
I  problems  of  illness  which  it  frames. 

1TEN  THOUSAND  copies  of  the  attractive  folder  published 
the  Philadelphia  Child  Health  Society  on  Food.  Teeth  and 
lealth  have  been  rapidly  exhausted,  and  a  second  edition  has 
printed.    The  folder  gives  the  essential  facts  on  diet  and 
itition  during  pregnancy,  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence, 
commendably   simple   and   interesting  form. 

JUILFORD  COUNTY.  North  Carolina,  has  just  finished  a 
autiful  county  tuberculosis  hospital,  paid  for  out  of  a  bond 
ue  of  $100,000.     Clinics   have   been   established   at  several 
in   the   county   to   work   in   cooperation   with   it.     The 
unty  Medical  Society  has  promised  to  report  to  it  every  case 
tuberculosis  which  comes  under  its  observation.    Only  eight 
»rs  ago  there  was  practically  no  provision  within  the  county 
tuberculosis.     The  first  step  which  finally  resulted  in  the 


building  of  the  sanatorium  was  a  check  of  $45,  of  seal  sale 
money,  given  to  a  volunteer  charity  organization  for  the  relief 
of  a  young  girl  with  tuberculosis.  The  girl  was  past  the 
chance  for  recover}-,  but  her  fate  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
charity  workers.  Gradually  their  work  took  on  the  character 
of  tuberculosis  work  almost  exclusively.  They  needed  a  sana- 
torium, and  in  1920  they  used  part  of  the  seal  sale  money  to 
purchase  a  cottage,  borrowing  die  rest  from  the  bank.  The 
next  year  they  managed  to  guide  the  bond  issue  through  the 
election,  but  in  the  meantime  the  cottage  sanatorium  was  at 
work.  In  the  time  which  elapsed  between  its  purchase  and  the 
opening  of  the  permanent  institution,  it  has  sent  back  fifteen 
tuberculosis  patients  to  their  homes  and  work,  cured. 

WISCONSIN  has  found  a  new  way  to  break  the  professional 
isolation  which  is  one  of  the  liabilities  of  country  doctors.  A 
package  library  has  been  established  through  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  medical  society,  and  any  physician  in  the  state  can 
obtain  a  "package"  for  two  weeks  by  asking  for  it.  The  sub- 
jects already  represented  by  packages  include:  cancer,  diphtheria, 
vaccination,  periodical  physical  examination,  insulin,  fractures 
of  the  long  bones,  treatment  of  infection  and  sensitizational 
diseases  with  foreign  proteins,  and  control  of  communicable 
diseases. 


set. 


Year  by  fear  the  svsing  ef  the  death-rale  it  surprisingly  the  same. 
This  graph,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  sum- 
marizes for  1921,  1922,  and  192$.  the  vxeklf  indices  of  a  group 
of  large  cities  loitk  rnn  aggregate  population  close  to  30.000.000. 

AMONG  THE  NEWEST  of  the  outspoken  advocates  of  the 
periodic  health  examinations  is  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char- 
ities, which  urges  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Education  that 
the  idea  be  inculcated  in  the  population  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  the  teachers,  whose  leadership  could  set  a  constnK  I 
example  for  parents  and  pupils  alike. 

THROUGH  THE  COOPERATION  of  the  New  York 
State  Motion  Picture  Owners  Association,  the  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Health  has  arranged  with  many  theaters  to 
have  slides  with  health  messages  run  in  on  the  program.  One 
slide  will  be  shown  at  each  performance,  the  text  to  be  changed 
each  week. 
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Medical  Factors  in  Family  Case  Work 


causal  inter-relationship  between  disease  and 
poverty  has  long  become  an  accepted  maxim 
of  social  theory  and  practice,  established  theoreti- 
cally by  many  writers,  and  statistically  by  investi- 
gators in  many  countries.  If  this  relationship  remains  the 
subject  of  inquiry  and  statistical  investigation,  it  is  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  truism,  as  to  measure 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  to  demonstrate  its  importance  to 
the  community  by  means  of  cumulative  evidence  and  to  in- 
dicate the  best  methods  of  breaking  the  "vicious  circle." 

Sickness  as  a  Cause  of  Poverty 

Statistical  investigations,  to  measure  the  various  "causes" 
or  "factors"  of  poverty,  usually  apply  the  so-called  case 
counting  method.  Though  excellent  scientific  objections 
can  be  brought  against  it,  the  method  presents  a  useful  in- 
strument of  analysis,  provided  its  limitations  are  carefully 
noted.  In  our  work  in  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society,  we 
find  it  useful  to  classify  our  cases  according  to  one  problem. 
We  do  not,  however,  assign  to  this  problem  the  philosophic 
importance  of  a  principle  cause  or  factor.  Our  cases  are 
classified  according  to  the  "main  problem  presented."  This, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  judgment;  but  after  all,  so  are 
many  statistical  categories  in  the  field  of  social  investigation. 

The  society  handles  at  any  one  time  over  1,000  families. 
Throughout  one  year,  about  1,000  new  cases  are  opened 
and  an  equal  number  of  cases  closed.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  considerable  change  in  the  population  under  care.  The 
great  similarity  in  distribution  of  cases  according  to  the 
main  problem  presented,  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  is  almost  a  conclusive  evidence  that  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  several  workers  as  to  all  the  cases  under 
care  does  reflect  the  true  situation  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Admitting  this,  what  does  the  table  below  show  in  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of 
health  problems  in  the  work 
of  a  case  agency?  Some  17 
per  cent  of  cases  under  care 
on  May  i,  1923,  were  due 
to  temporary  illness,  12  per 
cent  to  tuberculosis,  nearly 
6  per  cent  to  other  chronic 
diseases,  and  nearly  10  per 
cent  to  mental  and  nervous 
diseases,  making  a  total  of 
45  per  cent  due  to  distur- 
bances in  physical  or  mental 
health.  And  yet,  even  this 
percentage  is  an  under-esti- 
mate  as  will  be  readily  seen. 
The  number  of  cases  on 
hand  at  any  one  particular 
time  consists  largely  of  two 
groups,  differing  substan- 


tially from  each  other ;  the  cases  of  short  duration,  which 
come  for  temporary  aid,  and  the  more  or  less  permanent 
cases  of  long  duration,  such  as  the  cases  of  widows  with 
dependent  children  or  deserted  women.  A  similar  analy- 
sis of  the  new  cases  "opened"  during  one  year  is,  there- 
fore, perhaps  a  better  indication  of  causes  of  distress.  This 
is  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table.  The  table 
of  the  same  four  groups  gives  about  the  same  percentage 
of  43,  but  temporary  illness  evidently  plays  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  new  cases  than  of  the  static  population, 
namely,  24  per  cent  against  17  per  cent. 

As  every  experienced  social  worker  undoubtedly  knows, 
the  remaining  55  per  cent  of  cases  are  not  altogethei  free 
of  health  problems.  To  estimate  the  importance  of  the 
health  problem  as  a  whole,  a  somewhat  different  method 
of  approach  becomes  necessary.  The  method  used  by  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Society  is  to  indicate  each  problem  pre- 
sented by  all  active  cases.  If  a  case  is  of  long  duration, 
the  problem  or  problems  will,  therefore,  be  checked  up 
each  month,  so  long  as  the  case  remains  under  care.  Some 
of  the  problems  will  be  continuous  as,  for  instance,  the 
problem  of  widowhood ;  others  may  appear  and  disappear 
as,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  temporary  illness.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  misleading  to  add  the  problems  for  several 
successive  months,  because  of  the  large  number  of  duplica- 
tions, but  instead  of  that,  averaging  the  number  of  various 
problems  presented  is  a  legitimate  method.  In  the  table  on 
the  opposite  page,  the  average  number  of  monthly  various 
problems  presented  per  100  cases  under  active  care,  is  shown 
for  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  May  i,  1923,  and  for  the 
six  months  May  to  October  1923. 

The  justification  of  this  somewhat  abstruse  statistical 
presentation  is  found  in  the  picture  which  we  may  recon- 
struct from  the  figures,  not  only  of  the  conditions  a  case 
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UNDER   CARE    IN    1922-23 

CLASSIFIED  UNDER  MAIN  PROBLEM 

PRESENTED 

UNDER 

OPENED 

CLOSED 

UNDER  CARE 

MAIN   PROBLEM 

CARE 

IN 

TOTAL 

IN 

ON 

MAY  1922 

1922-23 

I92r2-23 

MAY  I,  1923 

Illness  Temporary 

181 

247 

42S 

255 

173 

Tuberculosis 

IJ2 

74 

2O6 

85 

121 

Other  Chronic  Disease 

46 

Si 

97 

39 

5» 

Insanity  and   Nervous  Disorders 

94 

7i 

165 

68 

97 

Death  and  Widowhood 

194 

no 

304 

132 

172 

Old  Age 

29 

45 

74 

43 

3i 

Unemployment 

9i 

121 

212 

162 

S° 

Behavior  Problem 

50 

IS 

45 

22 

23 

Juvenile   Delinquency 

32 

46 

78 

39 

39 

Desertion 

133 

98 

231 

108 

123 

Domestic  Difficulties 

103 

98 

20  1 

98 

103 

Insufficient  Income 

33 

36 

69 

40 

29 

Miscellaneous 

12 

IS 

27 

IS 

12 

Total 

IIIO 

1027 

2137 

1  106 

IO3I 
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AVERAGE    MONTHLY    NUMBER    OF    PROBLEMS    PRESENTED 
AND    NUMBER   PER    IOO  RECEIVING   TREATMENT 

19*0-21                       1921-22                        1922-23             1923-24(6*10..) 

PfcOBIFMS                                  AVERAGE        PER 
XUMBER         IOO 
OF  PROB,       CASES 
PER              REC. 
MOKTH       TREAT. 

AVERAGE         PER 
KTJUBER         IOO 
OF  PROS.       CASES 
PER              REC. 
MONTH       TREAT. 

AVERAGE        PER 
KUMBER         IOO 
OF  PROS.       CASES 
PER             REC. 

MONTH       TREAT. 

AVERAGE         PER 
NUMBER         IOO 
OF  PROS.        CASES 
PER              REC. 
MONTH       TREAT. 

Temporary    Illness                            152             26.6 
Tuberculosis                                        113             19.7 
Other    Chronic   Illness                        59             10.3 
Mental   &   Nerv.    Disorders              45               7.8 
Death    and    Widowhood                 112             19.6 
Old    Age                                              27              4-7 
t~n-    and    Under-Employment          83            14.5 
Behavior   Problems                              14               2.4 
Juvenile   Problems                               16               2-8 
Desertion   &   Non-Support              105            18.3 
Domestic   Difficulties                           24               4-2 
Insufficient   Income                            239             41.8 
Other   Financial   Problems                  5                 .8 
Bad    Housing                                        n               1.9 
Bad    Housekeeping                                6               1.0 

304                 42.9 

148            20.9 

103                  14.5 

97            >3-7 
154            21.7 

37              5-a 
134            18.9 

«<              3-7 
44               *-* 

116             16.3 

56               7-9 
92             13.0 
4             i-a 
34              4-8 

28               3.9 

483                 51.0 
225                 23.7 
201                 21.2 
198                 20.9 
162                 I7.I 

46               4-8 
137              »4-4 
4«               4-3 
103            10.8 
164            17-3 
104            10.9 
86               9-0 

12                    1.2 

104             10.9 
78              8.2 

465            55-8 

194                 23-2 
207                 24.8 
208                 24.9 
201                 24-1 

37              4-4 
53              6-3 
36              4-3 

IOO                 12.0 

132         15.8 

153            »8-3 
no            13.2 

13          1.5 

64              7-6 
65              7-8 

Total      ion           176.4 

Average  Number  of  Cases  Per 
Month  Receiving  Treatment 

1383           194.8 
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agency  is  called  upon 
to  deal  with,  but  also 
the  methods  used  in 
dealing  with  them. 

(1)  There  has  been 
a    remarkable    increase 
in  the  average  number 
of   problems  presented, 
which   has   risen   from 
177  per  IOO  cases  un- 
der treatment  in  1920- 
21   to  nearly  245   dur- 

e  last  six  months. 
This  cannot  mean  that 
the  situations  present 
have  become  so  much 
more  complex  during 
the  short  period  of 
three  years.  It  can 
mean  only  one  thing, 
that  the  existing  situ- 
ations have  been  much 
better  recognized,  bet- 
ter diagnoses  have  been 
made. 

(2)  Not  only  has  the  total  number  of  problems  diag- 
nosed   increased    very    rapidly,    but    the    increase   has    been 
noticeable  in  most  problems.      In  fact,  only  in  one  group 
has  there  been  a  very  substantial  reduction,  namely,  in  the 
problem  designated   rather  loosely  as  "insufficient  income." 
The  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  diagnoses  of  "insuffi- 
cient income"   bears   eloquent   evidence  of   a   more   careful 
study  of  the  specific  situations  presented. 

(3)  Most   significant    is   the    fact   tHat   the   increase   of 
diagnoses  was  largest  in  connection  with  situations  arising 
out  of  bad  health.     Taking  the  first  four  groups  together, 
namely,  temporary  illness,  tuberculosis,  chronic  illness,  and 
mental    and   nervous  disorders,   the   total  number  of   prob- 
lems under  these  four  groups  per  IOO  cases  was  65  in  1920- 
21.   92   in    1921-22.    117   in    1922-23,   and    129  during  the 
last  six  months.     In  other  words,  while  there  was  a  shifting 

e  various  other  problems  and  a  slight  increase  in  most, 
the  increase   in   medical  diagnoses  almost  equalled   the  en- 
ire  increase  in  the  number  of  all  problems  diagnosed. 
Of  course,  it  cannot  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  there 
been  any  real  deterioration  in  the  health  conditions  of 
is  section   of   the   population   of  Philadelphia. 
This   remarkable   improvement   in    recognition   of   health 
Wens   in    family   case  work,   which    is   as   noticeable    in 
iporary  illness  as  in  tuberculosis  or  other  chronic  diseases, 
d  is  particularly  striking  in  connection  with  mental  and 
rvous   disorders,    is   largely   due   to   the   establishment   of 
Community  Health  Center.     The  type  of  examination 
ich  has  been  tried  in  New  York  as  an  experiment   (See 
e   Survey,   Dec.    15.    1923)    by   the   Committee  on   Dis- 
ry   Development  of  New  York,   the  United    Hebrew 
ities  and  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  has  become  almost  a  routine 
•dure  with  our  organization.      In   some  cases,   as,    for 
ance.   when   necessity    for  placement  of   children   arises, 
routine  physical  examinations  are  required,  as  no  child 
placed  without  being  given  both  a  physical  and  mental 
"nation.     Again,   an    examination   may  be   required    in 
rder   to    ascertain   whether    an    applicant   or    any   member 
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of  the  family  is  able  to  go  to  work.  In  other  cases,  the 
examination  is  a  matter  of  persuasion,  rather  than  com- 
pulsion. The  ideal,  to  which  both  the  Community  Health 
Center  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  are  aspiring,  is  a 
regular  physical  examination  of  every  member  of  every 
family  with  which  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  comes  in  con- 
tact. Those  families,  who  remain  in  contact  with  the  organ- 
ization over  a  long  period,  are  encouraged  to  come  to  the 
center  for  re-examination  every  six  months  or  at  least 
every  year. 

Health  Conditions  Ascertained  through  Examinations 
What  are  the  health  conditions  as  disclosed  by  the  phy- 
sical examinations  of  that  part  of  the  population  served  by 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Society?  Only  about  one-half  of  the 
work  of  the  Community  Health  Center  comes  from  this 
family  case  agency.  The  Juvenile  Aid  Society,  a  child 
placing  agency,  and  the  Orphans'  Guardian  Society,  which 
is  a  special  agency  for  care  of  widows  with  dependent 
children,  furnish  some  40  per  cent  of  the  material,  and 
the  additional  10  per  cent  come  from  various  minor  agen- 
cies. However,  the  social  position  of  the  other  half  of 
the  clientele  of  the  Community  Health  Center  probably 
does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Society,  and  such  statistical  data  as  Is  available  may 
be  taken  as  sufficiently  characteristic. 

The  total  number  of  examinations  made  at  the  Com- 
munity Health  Center  rose  from  3268  for  the  fiscal  year 
May  1921-22  to  4091  for  the  fiscal  year  1922-23.  While 
in  the  New  York  investigation  adults  constitute  over  42 
per  cent  of  the  persons  examined,  the  proportion  for  the 
Community  Health  Center  was  very  much  smaller. 

PERSONS    EXAMINED  AT  THE  COMMUNITY    HEALTH 


Group. 


1921-22. 
Number  Per  cent 


1922-23. 
Number  Per  cent 


Children     2615 

Adults     653 

3268 


go 
20 


3150 
941 

4091 


77 

23 
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The  smaller  proportion  of  adults  in  the  examinations  of 
the  Community  Health  Center  is  probably  more  than  in- 
dicative of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  routine  way,  as 
against  a  specially  directed  investigation  such  as  has  been 
made  in  New  York.  Not  only  is  the  normal  man  employed 
and,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  "waste  of  time"  of  a  physi- 
cal examination,  but  even  the  average  housewife  does  not 
take  kindly  to  it  unless  driven  by  some  symptom,  in  which 
case  she  is  more  likely  to  apply  to  a  hospital  or  dispensary. 
At  the  same  time  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  adults 
from  20  to  23  per  cent  is  encouraging. 

For  4,034  examinations  made,  the  total  number  of 
diagnoses  were  10,638  or  over  2%  diagnoses  per  examina- 
tion. Only  544  persons  examined  were  found  to  be  "nor- 
mal" in  the  sense  that  no  defects  were  diagnosed.  This  con- 
stitutes 13.5  per  cent.  Small  as  this  percentage  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  nevertheless  very  much  larger  than  the  corres- 
ponding percentage  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  investi- 
gation, namely,  5.4  per  cent.  Perhaps  one  explanation  may 
be  found  in  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  adults  in  the 
Philadelphia  group.  In  fact,  since  children  constitute  77 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  examinations,  and  children 
from  3  to  1 6,  72^2  per  cent,  the  results  of  the  examinations 
may  be  taken  as  referring  particularly  to  the  school  popu- 
lation at  large.  The  4,034  persons  examined  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  number  of  diagnoses  per  case 
as  follows: 

PHYSICAL      EXAMINATIONS      MADE      AT      THE      COMMUNITY- 
HEALTH    CENTER    MAY    I,    I922-MAY    I,     IQ23,    CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  DIAGNOSES  PER  EXAMINATION. 

Normal    (no   diagnosis) 544 

One    Diagnosis 744 

Two    Diagnoses .  . . 783 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 


Ten 
Eleven 


538 
368 
189 
70 
35 
13 
7 

2 


4034 


13.5% 

18.4 

19.4 

18.4 

13.3 

9-1 

4-7 

'•7 
•9 
•3 

.2 
.1 

100% 


Of  course,  not  all  the  diagnoses  are  of  equal  signifi- 
cance, either  from  an  economic  or  purely  medical  point 
of  view,  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of 


Let  us  take  the  ten  most  common  diagnoses  found  in  a 
year's  experience  in  the  Community  Health  Center. 

Diseases   of   Teeth    1478  or  37  per  100  examinations 

"         "     Tonsils    908  '  23 

Adenitis    905  '  23 

Malnutrition     808  '  20 

Lardosis     765  '  19 

Visual    Disturbances    627  '  16 

Faulty     Breathing     and      Nasal 

Obstructions    616  '  15 

Tuberculosis    508  '  13 

Pediculosis     386  '  10 

If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  the  examinations  of  adults, 
the  percentage  would  all  be  considerably  higher,  perhaps 
by  one-third  higher.  Together,  these  ten  diseases  alone 
make  a  total  of  7,370  or  nearly  2  per  examination. 

Of  course,  all  these  conditions  are  ordinary  or  every-day 
occurrences.  They  are  easily  recognized  and  almost  all 
of  them  are  easily  corrected.  But  nevertheless,  the  pic- 
ture of  health  conditions  in  the  homes  we  are  dealing  with, 
as  disclosed  by  this  table,  is  very  depressing.  Perhaps  there 
are  only  a  few  children  unfortunate  enough  to  have  almost 
all  of  these  diagnoses  together.  But  undoubtedly  in  a  good 
many  cases  many  of  these  conditions  are  found  concurrently. 
The  child  with  bad  teeth,  diseased  tonsils  and  a  spinal  cur- 
vature, a  child  anaemic,  with  swollen  glands  and  nasal  ob- 
struction, a  child  infected  with  tuberculosis,  is  primarily 
a  child  whose  health  is  being  undermined  by  systematic 
under-feeding,  poor  housing,  lack  of  cleanliness,  and  un- 
wise living.  It  is  a  grave  situation,  indeed,  when  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  children  in  our  families  are  in 
this  condition.  And  the  situation  would  appear  even  graver 
if  a  similar  condition  were  found  not  only  in  the  families 
known  to  relief  agencies,  but  in  the  general  run  of  city 
population.  Careful  statistics  of  medical  school  inspections, 
if  such  inspections  were  done  as  they  ought  to  be,  might 
disclose  a  similar  condition.  In  so  far  as  these  data  refer 
to  children,  long  before  they  enter  on  productive  activity, 
we  are  evidently  dealing  here  more  with  results  of  poverty 
than  with  its  causes.  Or  to  put  it  in  a  different  way,  \wj 
are  probably  dealing  with  results  of  past  destitution  and 
causes  of  future  destitution,  thus  illustrating  the  true  char- 
acter  of  the  "vicious  circle"  drawn  by  Dr.  Jamiesor.  B. 
Hurry.  (Poverty  and  Its  Vicious  Circle,  London,  1917.) 

Interesting  as  the  above  figures  may  be  in  the  study  of 
social  conditions,  it  is  not  at  all  from  an  academic  point 


diagnoses  are  found   in  connection  with  comparatively   un-     of  view  that  the  work  of  the  Community   Health  Centet 

But  one  is  somewhat   at  a      must  be  judged.     The  result  of  these  examinations  is  shown 


important  physical  conditions, 
difficulty  to  deter- 
mine which  group 
of  diagnoses  are  of 
greater  importance 
in  the  final  analysis 
— the  small  number 
of  serious  diagnoses 
which  may  mean  a 
permanent  impair- 
ment, or  even  dan- 
ger to  life,  or  the 
large  numbers  of 
minor  medical  con- 
ditions which,  taken 
together,  indicate  a 
serious  undermining 
of  public  health. 


AVERAGE   MONTHLY   NUMBER   OF    FAMILIES    RECEIVING    MEDICAL   SERVICE 


MEDICAL  SERVICES 


1920-21 
AV-  PER  100 

ERAGE        FAMILIES 
UNDER  CARE 


1921-22 

AV-  PER  100 

ERAGE        FAMILIES 
UNDER  CARE 


1922-23 

AV-  PER  100 

ERAGE         FAMILIES 
UNDER  CARE 


1923-24  (6mos) 

AV-  PER.  100. 

ERACE         FAMILIES 
UNDER  CARE 


Physical    Examinations 

73 

12.8 

90 

12.7 

125 

13.2 

106 

12.7 

Ref.   To   Out-Patient   Clinics 

82 

14-5 

186 

26.3 

366 

3?.? 

301 

36.1 

Bedside    Aid    Provided 

ii 

i-9 

22 

3-' 

5i 

5-4 

53 

6.3 

Institutional   Care 

42 

7-3 

75 

10.6 

79 

2-3 

119 

14-3 

Medical    Appliances 

3 

•  5 

4 

.6 

9 

I.O 

10 

1.2 

Special  Diets 

'4 

2.4 

38 

5-4 

54 

5-7 

44 

5-3 

Mental    Examinations 

12 

2.1 

20 

2.8 

23 

2.4 

15 

1.8 

Mental  Treatment 

2 

•  3 

5 

•7 

4 

•4 

3 

•4 

Ref.  to  Mental  Institutions 

3 

•  5 

2 

•3 

3 

•3 

3 

•4 

242 

42-3 

442 

62.5 

7'4 

75-4 

654 

78.5 

March 
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The   Community   Health  Center 

IN  a  survey  made  for  die  Philadelphia  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities  in  1920,  Dr.  Michael  Davis  pointed 
out  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  dependency  was  due 
to  illness.  There  were  numerous  agencies  to  cure  ill- 
ness, but  little  had  been  done  to  build  up  and  guard 
health,  the  strongest  weapon  in  the  fight  against  poverty. 
The  Community  Health  Center  was  established  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1921.  to  meet  this  need  of  the  Jewish  dependents. 
The  center  acts  as  a  health  clearing  house  for  the 
case-working  agencies  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, twelve  in  all.  It  has  an  independent  board  of  direc- 
tors and  staff,  and  formulates  its  own  policies.  Its  bud- 
get is  met  by  the  federation.  The  work  of  the  center 
falls  into  two  broad  divisions — the  examination  of  child- 
ren to  be  placed  in  foster  homes,  private  or  institutional, 
and  the  examination  of  families  sent  by  the  family  wel- 
fare agencies.  Its  services  are  chiefly  diagnostic, 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  dental  treatment,  for  which 
the  community  has  few  free  facilities.  The  examining 
staff  is  composed  of  salaried  specialists,  who  spend  part 
of  their  working  day  at  the  Health  Center — three  phy- 
sicians, one  psychologist,  two  psychiatrists,  a  clinical 
pathologist,  and  two  dentists.  In  addition  a  nutrition 
worker,  a  psychiatric  case  worker,  and  adequate  clinical 
assistants  give  full  time  service.  The  records  of  the 
Community  Health  Center  from  March  I,  1921  to  Feb- 
ruary i,  1924.  show: 


SVV.EER    EXAMINES 


PHYSICAL     MENTAL     DENTAL 


Children 

Adults 


4510 
1142 


1642 
269 


3'44 

IO2I 


5652 


1911 


4165 


INITIAL    EXAMINATIONS     5652  1911 

RE -EXAMINATION  5116  IO2 


4165  (treatments) 
7172  (treatments) 


Total 


1 07 :  S 


2015        1133; 


LABOIIATCRY    WORK 

Blood  for  Wasser- 

manns  1053 

Drinalysis  6752 

Vaginal    Smears  1168 

Blood    Counts  :  - 


Treatments  secured  through  allied  organizations  as  the  result 
of  examinations  at  the  Community  Health  Center 6458 

The  Community  Health  Center  also  carries  on  an 
educational  campaign  through  talks  to  adults  and  to 
children,  group  demonstration  lessons,  exhibits,  and  teach- 
ing in  the  homes,  and  its  diagnostic  files  have  given  op- 
portunity for  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  its  efforts. 

FRANCES   N.  HARRISON 


the  figures  of  an  active  and  energetic  medical  work  done 
the  Jewish  Welfare   Society  and  other  agencies,  which 
Community  Health   Center   is   serving.     The  practical 
lects   are   demonstrated    in    the   corresponding   increase  of 
iical  services,   as  shown  in  the  table  opposite. 
It  must  be  noted  that  in  this  table  the  number  of  families 
civing  service,  rather  than  the  actual  number  of  sen-ices, 
given,  so  that  if  all  the  members  of  the  family  were  pro- 
pded  with  a  medical  examination  during  one  month,  that 
ould  be  recorded  as  only  one  service. 
The  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  families  was  from 


242  per  month  in  1920-21  to  654  per  month  during  die 
last  six  month  period,  or  almost  a  trebling  amount  of  the 
medical  work  done.  The  average  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving medical  services,  per  hundred  families  under  care, 
increased  from  42.3  per  cent  in  1920-21  to  78.1  per  cent 
in  1923,  an  increase  of  85  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  table  somewhat  under-estimates 
the  results  of  the  emphasis  put  upon  medical  work.  On  a 
basis  of  total  number  of  families  under  care,  the  number  of 
physical  examinations  does  not  seem  to  show  any  increase, 
but  as  physical  examinations  are  primarily  arranged  for 
new  cases,  their  number  should  be  compared  with  new  ap- 
plications rather  than  with  total  number  of  cases  un- 
der care. 


Year 


Average  Monthly     Average  Monthly     Ratio 


Number  of 

Applications 


1920-21  83 

1921-22  ioi 

1922-23  103 

1923    (May  to  Oct.)            83 


Number  of  (Per  too 

Families  applications) 
Examined 

7J  « 

90  89 

125  121 

106  128 


If  physical  and  mental  examinations  are  excluded,  then 
the  active  medical  services  increased  in  the  following  pro- 
portion: 

In    1920-21         27-4   per    100   families   under   care 
In    1921-22         47. 

In    1922-23         56.5  * 

In    1923  64. 

(May  to  October) 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  evaluate  statistically  the  re- 
sults of  this  increased  medical  work  in  terms  of  improved 
health.  Individual  cases,  where  adults  have  been  enabled 
to  return  to  work,  or  where  children  have  improved  in 
their  general  physical  condition  and  are  making  better  pro- 
gress in  school,  could  be  quoted  freely,  but  that  would  be 
an  almost  useless  effort  of  cumulative  evidence.  Our  pur- 
pose has  been  simply  to  emphasize  the  large  field  for  medical 
work  which  family  case  agencies  may  readily  discover,  the 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  with  the  existing  medical 
agencies.  And  finally,  the  influence  of  spreading  the  gospel 
of  periodic  physical  examinations  through  specialized  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Community  Health  Center,  or  through 
some  other  form  of  cooperation  with  the  existing  medical 
institutions.  The  lesson  of  the  Community  Health  Center 
and  similar  agencies  is  not  limited  to  what  can  be  done 
with  applicants  to  family  case  agencies.  It  must  b:  ex- 
tended further  to  the  population  at  large.  Perhaps,  its 
real  lesson  points  to%vards  more  intensive  work  in  the  field 
of  medical  examination  of  school  children,  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  in  an  effective  system  of  school  medicine. 

I.  M.  RUBIN-OW,  M.D. 


Junior  Month 


JUNIOR  Month,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  is  an  organized 
effort  to  show  the  undergraduate  girl  what  Page  So  in 
Sociology  really  means  in  terms  of  the  Bowery.  In  1917 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  agreed  with  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chair n;:n  of 
the  proposed  Junior  Month  Committee,  that  something  of 
the  sort  was  needed,  and  so  through  the  generosity  of  this 
anonymous  donor,  Junior  Month  was  born  and  continues  to 
flourish  today.  Each  summer,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  these 
twelve  Juniors  descend  on  New  York  like  young  sky-rockets 
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and  for  four  weeks  they  live,  work  and  play  together,  seeing 
how  social  theories  and  facts  really  jibe. 

Smith,  Radcliffe,  Barnard,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Connecticut, 
Elmira,  Wells,  Wellesley,  Goucher,  Swarthmore,  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Vassar  are  the  twelve  colleges  invited  to  send  one 
Junior  each  to  New  York  as  an  official  undergraduate  re- 
presentative, to  be  the  guest  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  for  four  weeks.  These  Juniors  are  selected  not 
by  the  C.  O.  S.,  but  by  a  Student-Faculty  Committee  at 
each  college.  The  winning  Junior  is  selected  for  her  powers 
of  leadership,  her  concern  for  civic  and  social  welfare,  her 
academic  standing  especially  in  the  social  sciences,  and  lastly, 
her  "all-aroundness"  in  college.  This  sounds  rather  im- 
possible, but  an  acquaintance  with  the  Juniors  during  July 
would  demonstrate  that  such  students  "do  grow."  In  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  so  much  competition  for  the  Junior 
Month  privilege  in  most  of  the  colleges  that  selection  has 
been  difficult.  Last  spring  after  one  committee  had  met 
repeatedly,  it  finally  eliminated  all  the  candidates  but  three 
and  then  telegraphed  the  C.  O.  S. — "Do  you  want  Student 
President,  Class  President,  or  leader  of  debate  ?"  Our  answer 
was — "We  will  accept  the  verdict  of  the  college." 

So  it  has  turned  out  that  the  Junior  who  survives  the  acid 
test  of  the  college  committee  is  a  girl  of  Grade  A  calibre  and 
a  citizen  of  promise.  Because  each  representative  has  all 
her  expenses  met  while  she  is  in  New  York  and  her  way 
paid  to  and  from  college  or  home  (if  home  is  no  further 
away  than  college)  the  choice  of  student  is  not  limited  to 
the  girl  of  means.  Many  of  the  rejected  Juniors  have 
applied  to  attend  Junior  Month  at  their  own  expense  but 
upon  consideration  this  has  been  refused  chiefly  because  it 
is  difficult  to  run  a  program  like  Junior  Month  with  more 
than  a  handful  of  students. 

The   Agenda   for  July 

Believing  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  the  plan  is  the 
group  psychology  of  it,  the  director  of  Junior  Month 
arranges  for  the  girls  to  live  together  with  a  district  sec- 
retary of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  as  hostess.  One 
of  New  York's  most  attractive  private  schools  turns  over 
part  of  its  equipment  to  the  Juniors  for  cost  price  and  here 
they  eat,  sleep,  play,  argue  and  study  together.  A  system 
of  student  government  is  installed  almost  before  the  last 
fire  cracker  has  subsided  on  July  fourth,  and  the  girls  are 
then  responsible  to  the  Junior  Chairman  whom  they  select. 

In  choosing  the  topics  and  trips  to  be  covered  during  the 
month,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  students  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  whole  field.  So  the  topics  touched  on  include 
housing  and  health,  the  delinquent  girl,  child  welfare,  medical 
social  service,  the  mental  defective,  mental  hygiene  and 
psychiatry,  industry,  criminology,  community  work,  immigra- 
tion, work  with  the  handicapped,  the  case-work  approach 
to  social  problems.  Obviously,  only  the  high  points  can 
be  covered,  but  Junior  Month  is  intended  to  give  a  "slant" 
rather  than  intensive  training.  Those  who  organized  the 
program,  in  thinking  back  on  their  own  college  days,  felt 
that  a  hot  summer  month  is  no  time  for  concentrated  theory 
— that  Junior  Month  must  be  "teaching  social  work  via 
the  project  method" — hearing,  seeing  and  then  doing.  Each 
week  is  therefore  divided  up  as  follows:  Three  days'  field 
work  in  a  C.  O.  S.  district  where  work  is  carefully  selected 
for  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  variety;  the  other  two 
and  a  half  days  devoted  to  lectures  and  trips.  The  lecturers 


are  nationally  known  experts  in  their  fields,  familiar  often  to 
the  students  as  names  seen  on  the  college  library  shelves. 
To  be  able  to  sit  together  with  such  leaders  in  an  informal 
lecture  and  discussion  group  the  Juniors  have  considered 
an  inestimable  privilege. 

Hearing  and  Seeing 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  strike  the  student  in  case  work 
is  the  shocking  housing  conditions  in  the  tenements.  Real- 
izing this,  the  director  of  Junior  Month  last  year  had  as 
the  first  lecturers  Lawson  Purdy,  former  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  City  Planning,  and  John  J.  Murphy, 
former  tenement  house  commissioner  of  New  York  City. 
Next  to  housing  was  the  rather  appalling  effect  the  sight  of 
city  tenement  children  in  hot  summer  days  had  on  the 
Juniors.  So  child  welfare  took  the  next  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. Henry  Thurston,  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  discussed  the  handicapped  child,  the 
neglected,  the  delinquent  and  the  dependent  child.  The 
problem  child  was  further  dwelt  on  by  Arthur  Towne, 
former  head  of  the  Brooklyn  S.  P.  C.  C.  Following  Mr. 
Towne's  lecture  the  Juniors  were  invited  by  Judge  Hoyt 
to  attend  a  session  at  the  Children's  Court  to  see  in  flesh 
and  blood  what  happened  to  the  children  Mr.  Towne  had 
described.  This  was  followed  by  a  trip  to  the  New  York 
Orphanage,  a  model  cottage  plan  institution  about  which  its 
founder,  Dr.  Reeder,  wrote  "How  Two  Hundred  Children 
Live  and  Learn."  While  this  happy  picture  was  still  in 
their  minds,  the  students  were  taken  to  the  kind  of  institution 
which  even  today  smacks  of  the  experiences  of  Oliver  Twist. 
The  Juniors  were  horrified  and  depressed  but  stoutly  main- 
tained they  were  glad  to  know  the  truth.  "Was  it  that 
bad  in  their  own  home  states?"  they  wondered.  They'd 
find  out!  Perhaps  they  would  not  have  recovered  easily 
from  this  shock  had  not  Calvin  Derrick  invited  them  to  the 
State  Home  for  Boys  at  Jamesburgh,  N.  J.,  where  the 
Reformatory  for  Boys  is  one  which  considers  its  function 
that  of  re-education,  not  punishment.  Mr.  Derrick's  talk 
made  a  profound  impression  which  to  this  day  has  not  faded 
even  in  the  excitement  of  the  last  months  before  graduation. 

And  this  was  only  part  of  the  first  week.  The  days  were  all 
too  short  for  the  Juniors  to  absorb  all  they  wished  and  the 
Survey  pages  are  all  too  few  to  describe  adequately  how  each 
field  of  social  work  through  its  leaders  interplayed  with  the 
others  to  give  the  students  a  fair  picture  of  the  profession. 

All  work  and  no  play  might  make  Jill  a  dull  girl,  so  a 
balanced  diet  of  fun  and  work  is  sought.  Perhaps  it  is 
"low  brow"  like  a  trip  to  Coney  Island  or  the  Music  Box 
Revue.  Then  again  it  is  going  to  Little  Italy  on  the  night 
of  the  famous  fiesta  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  or  a  trip 
to  the  Ghetto.  Week-ends  of  swimming  and  tennis  and 
good-riddance  to  city  streets  bring  them  back  refreshed  to 
the  Monday  morning  Round  Table.  Best  of  all,  though,  is 
the  last  picnic  under  the  Palisades  where  hot  dogs  are  con- 
sumed and  promises  exchanged  that  not  one  will  ever  forget 
this  month  of  comradeship  with  each  other  and  the  new 
vision  of  the  world  that  is  caught. 

Purposes    and    By-Products 

The  primary  object  of  Junior  Month  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  modern  social  work  to  a  wider  audience  than  can  be 
reached  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work.  That  is  why  a 
Junior  is  chosen.  She  goes  back  to  her  college  as  a  Senior, 
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in  the  fall,  to  translate  to  her  campus  world,  both  students 
and  faculty,  the  discoveries  she  has  made.  She  writes  the 
story  of  Junior  Month  for  her  college  weekly;  she  talks  to 
student  groups  and  writes  on  special  topics  for  her  class 
room. 

In  her  own  home  town  she  looks  around  with  new  eyes  to 
see  how  social  problems  are  met;  fired  by  her  enthusiasm 
(and  quite  unabashed  by  the  brevity  of  her  experience)  she 
talks  to  the  town  fathers  and  the  Women's  Clubs,  and  has 
often  aroused  them  from  lethargy  to  action.  One  Junior 
reports  being  called  on  by  the  mayor  and  two  aldermen 
to  render  the  town's  thanks  for  the  honor  she  had 
brought. 

No  small  by-product  of  Junior  Month  is  publicity  for 
social  work.  One  of  the  Juniors'  favorite  indoor  sports 
is  interviewing  the  ever-present  reporter.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  have  heralded  Junior  Month  as  a  valuable  new 
experiment. 

Another  by-product  has  been  the  bringing  into  the  field 
of  social  work  splendid  material  from  the  colleges.  The 
majority  of  the  Juniors  of  former  years  are  in  social  work 
or  some  closely  allied  field.  Many  of  their  classmates  whose 
interest  was  aroused  have  chosen  the  same  profession.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  aims 
and  accomplishments  of  modern  social  work,  are  brought 
closer  to  that  field  through  Junior  Month.  It  has  seemed 
to  those  who  have  charge  of  Junior  Month  that  no  matter 
what  future  each  Junior  selects,  the  investment  in  her  will 
have  been  more  than  worth  while,  for  having  caught  the 
n  of  Junior  Month,  she  is  going  to  be  always  on  the  side 
of  the  exploited  and  will  blaze  many  a  trail  leading  toward 
social  justice. 

"If  only  we  could  have  a  'Junior  Month'  for  business 
men,  for  politicians,  for  mothers,  for  debutantes,  for  labor 
leaders  and  the  thousand  and  one  groups  that  go  to  make  up 
American  life,"  said  one  faculty  member,  "what  strides  we 
could  take!"  CLARE  TOLSLEY 


PORTO  RICAN  CHILDREN  are  sun-eyed  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  United  States  Children's  Bureau  studies  of  child 
welfare  in  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The 
report,  written  by  Helen  V.  Bar}-,  consists  of  a  general  review 
of  the  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  children — education, 
housing,  health,  wages,  agriculture,  industry  and  the  courts, 
followed  by  a  full  description  of  the  activities  undertaken  in 
1922  when  Porto  Rico  had  a  children's  year.  How  intimately 
the  welfare  of  children  is  interwoven  into  the  whole  social 
fabric  of  a  people  is  again  illustrated  with  convincing  clarity. 
In  spite  of  educational  progress,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  school  age  are  not  in  school  and  55  per  cent  of  the 
population  10  years  and  over  are  illiterate  (compared  with  6 
per  cent  in  the  United  S'tates).  Housing  and  sanitation  are 
very  primitive,  most  of  the  country  people  living  in  thatched 
huts  worth  about  $20.  The  number  of  migratory  workers,  due 
to  the  seasonal  requirements  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  crops. 
is  large.  Most  of  these  have  no  homes  of  their  own  and  al- 
most no  possessions  and  the  problem  of  educating  and  caring 
for  their  children  is  serious.  The  death-rate  in  Porto  Rico, 
though  decreasing,  is  still  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States,  with  extremely  high  rates  for  tuberculosis,  malaria, 
rickets  and  hookworm.  The  infant  mortality  rate  is  162  per 
thousand  babies  born  alive  compared  with  76  for  the  United 


States.  There  is  dearth  of  physicians  and  trained  nurses,  and 
hospital  conditions  in  general  are  characterized  as  '"deplor- 
able." 

IT  WOULD  SEEM  that  this  young  miss,  sufficiently  obser- 
vant and  ingenious  to  appropriate  so  neatly  a  slogan  usually 
associated  with  commodities  not  so  hard  to  find  as  good  foster- 
parents,  ought  to  get  what  she  is  going  after.  She  goes,  more- 
over, with  neatness  and  despatch,  for  her  four  feet  are  ar- 
ranged in  swastika  shape  and  twinkle  in  a  most  realistic  fashion 

when  she  is  assisted  across  a 
desk.  This  walking  paper  doll 
is  put  out  by  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York 
with  a  few  lines  of  appeal  for 
membership  contributions  on  her 
— well,  her  reverse. 

A  BUSINESS  MAN.  Joseph 
C.  Goodman,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  carried 
through  Child  Labor  Week  in 
Columbus  at  the  end  of  January. 
The  governor  of  Ohio  and  mayor 
of  the  city  both  issued  proclama- 
tions endorsing  the  movement 
for  a  federal  constitutional 
amendment  and  inviting  the  at- 
tention of  churches  and  local  or- 
ganizations to  it.  Churches  and 
schools  considered  child  labor  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  respective- 
ly, and  during  the  week  fifty  or  more  organizations  adopted 
resolutions  urging  Congress  to  approve  the  amendment — in- 
cluding Rotary,  Advertising,  Mercator,  Rhombus,  Lions,  Op- 
timist, Trojan,  Civitan,  Kiwanis,  Exchange  Clubs,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Federation  of 
Women's  Club,  Women's  Association  of  Commerce,  Young 
Business  Men's  Club,  Sunset  Literary  Club,  and  Ladies  Aid 
Society. 

FROM  JAPAN  comes  a  stirring  tale.  Hundreds  of  men  in 
the  Tokyo  penitentiary  for  long  term  convicts  found  the  walls 
of  their  prison  laid  flat  by  the  tremendous  earthquake,  but  as 
if  hypnotized  not  a  man  of  them  seized  the  chance  to  regain 
his  freedo'm.  The  reason?  According  to  Galem  M.  Fisher  it 
was  simply  the  superb  character  and  teaching  of  their  warden, 
-.rima.  a  sterling  Christian  who  for  decades  has  contended 
almost  single-handed  for  the  new  penology  represented  in 
America  by  Thomas  Mott  Osborne.  The  story  is  vividly 
sketched  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fisher  from  Caroline  Macdonald, 
the  founder  of  the  Tokyo  Neighborhood  House:  "The  prison 
walls  at  Kosuge  fell  flat,  as  did  also  all  the  workshops.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  escape  and  for  three  nights  they  slept  out- 
side under  the  trees  ( 1 ,300  prisoners  with  sentences  from  twelve 
years  to  life — over  two  hundred  life  men).  The  other  prisons 
handcuffed  their  men  and  had  some  panic  (it  was  no  wonder) 
but  Mr.  Arima  did  not  handcuff  anyone  and  there  was  no 
panic.  They  rallied  around  Mr.  Arima  and  stood  their  ground. 
Mr.  Arima  said  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  'I  expected  my 
men  to  behave  well  in  a  crisis,  but  even  I  was  surprised  at  the 
way  they  did  behave.'  It  is  a  vindication  of  his  theory  and 
practice  that  he  has  held  to  for  thirty  years,  that  if  you  treat 
people  like  human  beings  they'll  behave  like  human  beings.  The 
men  are  also  very  proud  of  themselves  and  I  don't  wonder. 
I  have  a  swelled  feeling  in  my  own  bosom  when  I  think  of 
them.  I  have  over  two  hundred  pals  there  myself!"  ? 
Macdonald's  own  success  among  criminals,  juvenile  delinquents 
and  others,  for  many  years  past,  abundantly  supports  Mr. 
Aritna's  position. 
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CHOUGH  evolutionists  and  fundamentalists  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  as  to  where  man 
came  from,  how  he  got  here,  where  he  is  going 

or  how  he  is  to  get  there,  the  innocent  bystander 

has  been  cheering  himself  with  the  thought  that  all  parties 
would  have  to  agree  that  man  is  "here"!  That,  too,  turns 
out  to  be  only  the  more  or  less  substantial  "fabric  of  a 
dream."  Something,  called  "man"  for  convenience,  is  more 
or  less  "here."  But  what  is  man?  Is  he  an  Immortal 
Soul,  visiting  these  shores  of  time  for  a  fleeting  moment  in 
making  the  round  of  Eternity?  Is  he  a  blade  of  grass, 
"which  today  is  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into  the  oven?"  Is 
he  something  somewhere  between  these  limits?  Happy  the 
man  or  woman  or  child  who  has  some  satisfactory  hint  of 
an  answer  to  this  question,  by  means  of  which  to  test  the 
fleeting  experiences  of  the  moment  and  the  persistent 
attempts  of  the  writers  of  books  to  compel  upon  us  their 
own  answers. 

We  begin  with  primitive  chaos.  Professor  John  M. 
Tyler,  eminent  biologist  of  Amherst  College,  author  of 
books  that  have  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  course 
of  education,  sums  up  in  his  Coming  of  Man  "the  story  of 
man's  slow  and  endless  'coming.'  l:  Professor  Tyler  is,  of 
course,  an  evolutionist;  but  he  is  also  (what  some  evolu- 
tionists have  failed  to  be)  a  true  humanist.  "Life"  is  to 
him  something  more  than  a  "phenomenon" :  it  is  also  a 
value.  It  is  something  to  be  understood ;  but  it  is  also  some- 
thing to  be  prized.  He  would  persuade  a  "few  thoughtful 
souls  to  wonder  at  the  amoeba,  to  become  interested  in  the 
highly  significant  hydra,  to  admire  clams  and  worms,  to 
marvel  at  the  strange  experiments  of  reptiles,  and  gain  a 
fellow-feeling  for  the  plodding  primitive  mammal,. the  sleek 
cat  and  the  'aspiring  ape.' >:  He  abjures  those  who  need  it 
to  remember  that  "in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin,  salvation 
means  restoration  to,  maintenance  of,  perfect  health ;  that 
health,  haleness,  wholeness  and  holiness  are  all  akin  in  root 
and  synonymous."  So  on  the  basis  of  a  profound  biological 
knowledge,  Professor  Tyler  helps  us  to  see  Man,  who  is 
"surely  coming,  though  he  has  not  yet  arrived."  This  is 
the  sort  of  book  that  ought  to  be  able  to  convince  even  the 
fundamentalist! 

Psychology  has  long  been  trying  to  analyze  the  individual. 
Social  studies  of  various  sorts  have  long  been  trying  to 
analyze  "society."  It  has  long  been  suspected  by  the  psy- 
chologists that  their  "individuals"  somehow  make  up 
"society,"  though  their  psychology  gave  little  if  any  clue 
as  to  how  an  aggregation  of  such  "individuals"  could  ever 
come  to  know  each  other,  love  one  another,  (to  hate  each 
other  seemed  not  impossible!)  or  come  to  any  of  the  other 
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relationships  that  do  actually  exist  in  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  students  of  "society"  got  through  with 
their  analyses,  the  concrete  human  being  had  usually 
vanished,  leaving  in  his  place  something  of  a  mannikin,  like 
the  well-known  "economic  man."  Surely  there  is  some 
connection  between  man  the  individual,  and  man  the  mem- 
ber of  the  group!  This  most  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  has 
been  discovered  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  social  psy- 
chologists are  working  away  in  it.  Professor  Groves'  Per- 
sonality and  Social  Adjustment  is  a  contribution  from  this 
field  to  practical  workers  in  social  and  educational  areas. 
It  sums  up  admirably  the  practical  results  achieved. 

Professor  Weeks,  in  his  Control  of  the  Social  Mind, 
works  from  the  same  general  standpoint,  but  he  is  inter- 
ested in  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  his  book  is 
an  attempt  to  popularize  the  work  of  the  theoretical  social 
psychologists.  The  results  are  introductory;  but  the  book 
is  over-long  and  somewhat  wordy. 

The  contagion  of  ideas  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  human 
perils.  A  year  ago,  Professor  Josey,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
published  a  book  called  The  Social  Philosophy  of  Instinct, 
in  which  he  said : 

In  many  circles  it  is  assumed  that,  as  a  result  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  species,  we  possess  certain  inherited  or  innate  forces 
in  virtue  of  which  we  act  and  which  largely  determine  how 
we  act.  Our  behavior,  according  to  this  view,  is  determined — 
not  by  the  give-r.nd-take  relations  existing  between  us  and  our 
environment — but  by  forces  which  we  inherit  as  a  result  of 
the  give-and-take  relations  our  ancestors  sustained  to  their 
environment. 

Professor  Josey  severely  criticised  this  argument  and  denied 
its  validity.  It  should  be  obvious,  he  said,  that  "the  behavior 
of  living  organisms  cannot  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  condi- 
tions confronted  by  their  ancestors,  or  in  terms  of  the 
adaptations  of  their  ancestors."  "We  should  take  it  as 
axiomatic,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "that  the  only  conditions 
which  can  be  used  to  interpret  the  behavior  of  an  organism  *. 
are  the  conditions  that  affect  the  organism.''  That  is  to 
say,  any  attempt  to  explain  the  behavior  of  an  organism,  ' 
including  man,  by  an  appeal  to  "ancestral  adaptations"  in- 
volves fallacies — which  he  explains  at  great  length. 

Now  Professor  Josey  has  written  another  book,  Race  and 
National  Solidarity.     But  he  has  had  a  change  of  mind  in 
the   meantime.      He   seems    to   have    caught    the    contagion 
which  has  long  possessed  Stoddard,  Grant  and  McDougall. 
He  sees  "our  group"  threatened  by  the  forward  thrust  of 
other  groups  whose  standards  of  living  and  capacity  to  use 
the  world  wisely  make  them  undeniably  inferior.     We  must™ 
do  something  to  protect  "our  group."     "Our  group"  must  I 
dominate  the   world — not   only  because   it   is   "right,"   and  I 
for  our  good,  but  because  it  will  be   for  the  good  of  the! 
whole    world.      How    can    this    be    "right"?      Well,    it    is] 
biologically    right:    "our   group"    has    racial    characteristics,! 
that  is,  "ancestral  adaptations,"  which  are  supremely  impor-  : 
tant  to  the  world.     These  characteristics  which.   last  year, 
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.Professor  Josey  would  have  called  "cultural,"  have  now 
become  "innate."  Hence,  though  other  races  may  imitate 
our  culture  ("the  inferior  race  imitates  the  superior  cult- 
ure") yet,  if  our  race  is  eliminated,  the  world  will  be  the 
poorer,  no  matter  how  much  of  our  culture  may  be  saved. 
This  book  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  need  to  have 
their  "group  egotism"  bolstered  up.  There  are  occasional 
paragraphs  of  an  excellent  quality  in  it.  But  it  sounds  a 
little  too  much  like  the  "last  warning"  to  a  heedless  race; 
and  when  one  compares  the  author  of  1922  with  the  author 
of  1923,  the  wonder  grows  as  to  which  is  real. 

J.  K.  H. 

On   the  Art  of  Marriage 

A    PLEA    FOR     MONOGAMY.    J>-     r.'ii'rid    Lay.      Ecni    c*4    Li-.tritkt. 
ff.      Prict   $<.00   fastpata   of   Tli€  S*':  r_ 

THE  man  who  has  thought  of  marriage  as  a  civil  con- 
tract entitling  him  to  receive  in  perpetuity,  without 
the  pains  of  further  spiritual  giving,  will  be  jolted  by  this 
book  out  of  his  complacent  selfishness.  We  have  here 
primarily  a  plea  for  an  unselfish  devotion,  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  conflict,  misunderstandings,  arrested  emo- 
tional development,  and  an  exposition  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween a  life  of  child -like  personal  self-indulgence  on  the 
part  of  man  and  the  necessity  for  a  commanding  affection 
by  the  woman. 

The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that 

the  only  distinctive  man's  work  in  the  world  is  to  keep  winding 
them  [marriages]  up.  The  man  that  lets  his  marriage  run 
down  is  probably  a  perpetual-motion  crank  at  heart.  He  thinks 
that  in  marriage  he  has  found  a  thing  that  will  run  by  itself 
forever. 

Mr.  Lay.  a  life-long  teacher  of  children,  a  student  by 
inclination,  a  psychologist  by  long  training  through  observa- 
ion  and  practice,  ventures  upon  topics  which  men,  and 
articularly  husbands,  have  assumed  they  knew  by  the 
irthright  of  their  sex.  by  the  privileges  of  legalized  social 
elations,  by  physical  control  over  the  person  of  the  wife, 
e  confronts  them  with  their  inadequacy,  their  mother- 
ade  selfishness,  their  immature  and  infantile  emotions, 
ming  at  self-satisfacticn  instead  of  gratification  of  another. 
The  thesis  is  well  maintained,  and  one  lays  the  book 
own  in  humility  rather  than  resentment.  The  author 
abors  his  subject  by  repetition,  apparently  in  the  deter- 
ation  to  leave  no  line  of  approach  and  counter-argument 
to  attack.  His  philosophy  of  personal  conduct,  his 
ics  of  social  relationships  are  those  honestly  and  earnestly 
d.  though  often  clumsily  promoted,  by  the  advocates  of 
ial  hygiene.  He  suggests,  rather  than  describes  or  lists, 
items  in  the  development  of  many  a  neurotic  invalid. 
:  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  some  of  the  preventable  causes 
mental  or  emotional  behavior  dilemmas  and  disease. 
Phe  book  does  not  sully  the  waters  of  life.  It  has  a 
lableness  and  gentleness  which  justifies  the  frankness 
the  exposition.  Mr.  Lay  begs  us  men  to  take  thought 
the  pattern  of  our  lives,  and  live  less  selfishly  and  give 
ire  thought  to  the  art  of  marriage. 

Like  all  other  enthusiasts.   Mr.  Lay  sees  in  his  formula 
panacea :   we  cannot   avoid   a  reservation   in   reading  his 
dent  promise  that  every  one  will  be  healthy,   wealthy 
wise,  just   as  soon  as  the  husband  learns  the  simple 
n   that  he  must  control   his  wife's  emotional   life  by 
ior  skill  and  strength  of  spirit,  tenderness,  self-control 


and  devotion  to  her.  Surely  some  of  the  limitations  of 
character  will  escape  the  mellowing  solvent  of  the  perfect 
love  he  depicts.  But  we  can  join  heartily  with  him  in  the 
faith  that  the  object  of  marriage  is  to  make  the  woman  and 
her  children  happy,  and  not  primarily  to  satisfy  the  craving 
of  man  for  possession. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Two    Roads   to  Civilization 

THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  LABOR,  by  Shrrxcad  Eddy      George  H    Dorm 
Co.     220  ff.     Prift  *1.50  postpaid  of   The  Stir- 

THE    PROSPECTS    OF    INDUSTRIAL    CIVILIZATION,    by    Bertm4 
RtuseU.     The   Cr*t*ry    Co.     287   ff.     Pritc  f    S*r- 

TAKEN  separately,  these  two  books  by  Sherwood  Eddy 
and  Bertrand  Russell  will  appeal  primarily  to  those  who 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  condition  of  labor  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  industry  as  the  backbone 
of  modern  civilization.  Taken  together,  they  make  a  far 
wider  appeal.  Both  men  have  an  intense  interest  in  bringing 
to  pass  what  our  old-fashioned  church-going  fathers  used  to 
call  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth.  Both  are  devoted  evan- 
gelists of  what  men  not  quite  so  old-fashioned  call  the  New 
Social  Order.  But  fundamentally  they  are  even  more  pas- 
sionately concerned  about  saving  the  world  from  one  another 
— in  so  far  as  each  is  typical  of  a  school  of  idealistic  think- 
ing— than  they  are  about  almost  anything  else. 

Sherwood  Eddy  is  a  modern-minded  liberal  Christian,  at 
once  able,  sincere  and  devout.  He  believes  that  the  salvation 
of  the  world  depends  upon  a  willing  and  universal  obedience 
to  Christian  teaching.  To  Bertrand  Russell  both  religion 
and  the  church  are  survivals  of  barbarism;  he  says: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  any  period  during  the  last  600 
years.  Christendom  would  have  gained  morally  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  church.  This  is  still  the  case  in  our  own  day,  and 
emancipation  from  the  churches  is  still  an  essential  condition 
of  improvement,  particularly  in  America,  where  the  churches 
have  more  influence  than  in  Europe.  ...  In  England  the  church 
objected  to  those  who  wanted  to  remove  a  few  of  the  grossest 
abuses  of  the  factory  system.  In  America  it  objected  to  aboli- 
tionists. In  Belgium  it  objected  to  the  agitation  against  the 
Congo  atrocities.  ...  In  France  and  Germany  before  the  war 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  all  militarist  journals  were  called 
respectively  La  Croix  and  Die  Kreuzzeitung. 

Here  is  a  scintillating  clash  of  opinion  between  two  men 
both  of  whom  are  inspired  by  the  highest  ideals,  the  most 
disinterested  desire  to  lead  the  world  out  of  its  present 
chaos  into  a  civilized  state.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
recommend  the  reading  of  the  two  books  together  as  a  stim- 
ulating and  illuminating  experience. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  his  plans  with  Mr.  Eddy, 
when  more  than  a  year  ago  he  set  out  on  his  journey  around 
the  world.  It  was  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  high- 
minded  leaders  of  the  British  Labor  Party  that  Mr.  Eddy 
had  come  to  feel  that  the  best  hope  of  attaining  to  a  Christian 
social  order  lay  in  the  modern  labor  movement.  There  is  a 
peculiar  quality  of  brotherliness,  idealism  and  mutual  aid  in 
the  labor  movement  that  profoundly  appeals  to  him.  Remem- 
bering that  many  of  the  grosser  injustices  of  our  machine 
civilization  arose  out  of  the  particular  type  of  industrialism 
created  by  large  scale  machine  production,  and  having  a  first- 
band  knowledge  of  the  machine's  invasion  of  Japan,  China 
and  India,  where  he  had  spent  many  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  he  conceived  the  high  purpose  of  making  a  detailed  sfudy 
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of  labor  and  industry  in  those  countries  with  a  view  to 
helping  his  brothers  there  to  profit  by  our  experience— to 
win  the  advantages  of  machine  production  without  falling 
victim  to  the  evils  of  the  machine.  He  was  unable  to  find 
an  industrial  expert  to  accompany  him  on  this  high  mission 
so  he  undertook  the  task  alone.  In  his  book  he  gives  us  a 
series  of  vivid  and  admirably  documented  reports  of  con- 
ditions as  he  found  them,  not  only  in  the  oriental  countries 
but  in  Russia,  the  Ruhr  and  England,  and  he  has  supplement- 
ed these  with  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  labor  movement 
in  America.  His  account  of  the  ruthless  exploitation  of 
men,  women  and  children  in  the  Far  East  deserves  a  place 
with  the  Hammonds'  studies  of  the  town,  village  and  skilled 
laborers  in  England  between  the  years  of  1760  and  1832. 

But  it  becomes  manifest  to  one  who  reads  attentively  that 
his  greatest  hope  for  better  things  rests  upon  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  men  like  Gandhi  and  Toyohiko  Kagavva— a 
convert  to  Christianity.  He  gives  a  most  sympathetic  report 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  communists  to  build  a  new  civil- 
ization in  Russia;  but  Russia's  way  is  not  the  Christian  way 

a  note  which  he  sounds  again  and  again  as  a  warning,  and 

it  is  in  the  light  of  his  inner  Christian  conviction  that  there 
is  but  one  true  way  of  life  that  he  analyzes  conditions  in  the 
Ruhr,  in  England  and  America.  This  is  a  book  which  all 
men  will  profit  by  reading ;  to  men  and  women  who  call  them- 
selves Christians  it  has  a  message  of  first-rate  importance. 

Bertrand  Russell  approaches  his  diagnosis  of  industrial 
civilization  from  a  radically  different  point  of  view.  What 
he  thinks  of  religion  in  general,  and  all  organized  Christianity 
in  particular,  I  have  already  indicated.  But  curiously  enough 
he  has  a  kind  of  religion  of  his  own. 

Pure  science — the  understanding  of  natural  processes,  and 
the  discovery  of  how  the  universe  is  constructed— seems  to  me 
the  most  godlike  thing  that  men  do.  When  I  am  tempted  (as 
I  often  am)  to  wish  the  human  race  wiped  out  by  some  passing 
comet,  I  think  of  scientific  knowledge  and  of  art;  these  two 
things  seem  to  make  our  existence  not  wholly  futile. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  his  analysis  of  industrial 
civilization  proceeds.  Its  quality  can  hardly  be  conveyed  ex- 
cept in  his  own  trenchant  words.  I  quote  at  random: 

What  is  called  civilization  may  be  defined  as  the  pursuit  of 
objects  not  biologically  necessary  for  survival.  ...  To  have 
lived  a  certain  number  of  years,  consumed  a  certain  amount 
of  food,  begotten  a  certain  number  of  children  similar  to  one- 
self, and  then  died,  is  not  the  utmost  of  which  men  are  capable ; 
yet  owing  to  the  scant  productivity  of  labor,  it  was,  until  lately, 
all  that  most  men  could  hope  to  achieve.  Now,  so  far  as 
physical  conditions  are  concerned,  better  possibilities  exist;  edu- 
cation and  sufficient  leisure  could,  if  we  chose,  exist  through- 
out the  whole  community,  and  the  business  of  keeping  alive 
could  become  an  easy  and  unimportant  part  of  our  daily  occu- 
pation. .  .  . 

It  is  through  the  interactions  of  nationalism  and  industrial- 
ism, even  more  than  through  the  conflict  of  capitalism  and 
socialism,  that  the  world  is  being  driven  back  into  barbarism. 
Unless  the  destructive  effects  of  nationalism  can  be  mitigated, 
there  seems  little  hope  for  mankind  except  in  a  total  collapse 
of  the  industrial  system.  .  .  . 

It  is  science,  ultimately,  that  makes  our  age  different,  for 
good  or  evil,  from  the  ages  that  have  gone  before.  And  science, 
whatever  harm  it  may  cause  by  the  way,  is  capable  of  bringing 
mankind  ultimately  into  a  far  happier  condition  than  any  that 
has  been  known  in  the  past. 

One  is  tempted  to  share  more  of  these  trenchant  observations, 
but  I  hope  that  enough  has  been  given  to  persuade  the  reader 
that  these  two  books  will  reward  his  further  acquaintance. 

R.  W.  B. 


THE  RUN  OF  THE  SHELVES 

Books  are  listed  here  as  received.  Many  of 
those  mentioned  by  name  only  in  the  classi- 
fied sections  below  will  be  reviewed  later. 


Industry  and  Economics 

THE    SAILOR'S    UNION    OF    THE    PACIFIC,    by   Paul   S.    Taylor. 
The  Ronald  'Press   Co.     188   pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

THIS  IS  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  growing  body  of  studies 
of  individual  American  trade  unions.  The  evolution  of  the 
seamen  from  their  virtual  serfdom  of  fifty  years  ago,  when  they 
were  the  helpless  prey  of  crimps  and  ship  captains,  to  a  position 
of  independence,  is  graphically  portrayed.  It  has  been  the 
Seamen's  Union  which  has  been  responsible  for  this  improve- 
ment in  status  and  to  attain  it  they  have  employed  political  as 
well  as  economic  methods.  Perhaps  Dr.  Taylor's  greatest 
contribution  is  in  showing  precisely  what  the  LaFollette  Sea- 
men's Law  actually  means.  Thus  the  abolition  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment  as  the  penalty  for  desertion  in  safe  harbor  is 
shown  to  have  been  not  the  end,  but  the  means  of  the  union's 
effort.  By  giving  the  sailor  the  power  of  "working  the  oracle" 
or  leaving  the  ship  unless  conditions  are  satisfactory,  it  has 
enabled  him  to  employ  his  economic  strength  and  by  withhold- 
ing his  labor  have  a  greater  opportunity  of  bringing  the  owner 
to  fair  terms.  The  granting  of  the  same  privilege  to  foreign 
sailors  in  American  ports  was  also  designed  to  bring  wages  on 
foreign  vessels  up  to  the  American  level,  through  enabling  the 
alien  sailors  to  ship  on  American  boats.  An  interesting  account 
is  given  of  the  struggle  between  the  Furuseth-Scharrenberg 
wing  of  the  Seamen's  Union  and  the  I.  W.  W.  which  followed 
the  unsuccessful  marine  strike  of  1921.  The  side-lights  upon 
the  personality  of  Andrew  Furuseth  himself  are  fascinating. 
He  is  revealed  as  an  idealistic,  dauntless  individualist  who  be- 
lieves that  men  must  fight  their  own  battles.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Taylor  "he  works  for  the  seamen  and  the  seamen  alone. 
He  plays  a  lone  hand  and  cares  little  for  the  support  of  other 
groups  of  workers  except  as  they  aid  the  preservation  of  en- 
forcement of  the  Seamen's  Act.  Of  the  longshoremen,  he  asks 
only  that  they  leave  the  seamen  alone."  Craft-conscious  and 
restricted  in  outlook  as  he  is,  Furuseth  nevertheless  seems  tq 
possess  a  spiritual  force  which  is  rare  among  men.  His  reply 
to  Fremont  Older's  warning,  that  he  might  be  jailed  for 
refusing  to  obey  an  injunction,  is  typical  of  the  man — "they 
can't  put  me  in  a  smaller  room  than  I've  always  lived  in,  they 
can't  give  me  plainer  food  than  I've  always  eaten,  they  can't 
make  me  any  lonelier  than  I've  always  been." 

PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

THE  LABOUR  WHO'S   WHO   OF    1924.     London,   The  Labour  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Ltd.     192  pp.     Price  7s.   6d. 

THE  UNEXPECTEDLY  rapid  arrival  of  a  labor  government 
in  Great  Britain  makes  this  little  volume  extremely  opportune. 
The  book,  as  its  editors  say  in  their  introduction,  is  not  a 
directory  of  the  whole  labor  and  cooperative  movement,  nor 
is  it  a  literary  composition.  But  its  editors  have  done  their 
utmost  to  make  it  complete,  and  there  are  few  names  which 
have  reached  American  ears  that  are  not  included  in  its  pages. 
Few  books  will  so  quickly  indicate  the  essential  difference 
between  the  British  and  the  American  labor  movements,  for 
here  in  this  Labour's  Who's  Who  are  names  of  engineers, 
economists,  university  professors,  journalists,  clergymen,  novel- 
ists, as  well  as  men  who  have  risen  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  to  positions  of  leadership.  And  another  peculiarly  English 
quality  emerges  from  its  pages ;  under  Ramsay  MacDonald 
one  learns  that  the  Prime  Minister's  chief  recreation  is  walking; 
Alefounder,  Henry  Rushbrook,  Gen.  Sec.  and  Ed.  enters  his 
recreations  as  "field  path  ramblings,"  etc.  How  characteristic- 
ally British  "field  path  ramblings"  sounds!  Here  are  listed 
the  achievements  not  only  of  Robert  Applegarth,  M.  I.  E.  E., 
retired  Joiner,  but  of  Ralph  Norman  Angell,  G.  D.  H.  Cole, 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  as  well  as 
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members  of  the  Labour  Cabinet.  A  roost  timely  and  useful 
book!  R.  VV.  B. 

THE   BRITISH    TRADE    BOARDS    SYSTEM,   by   Dorothy   Sells.      F     S. 
S   (r  Son.      293   ff.     Price  $3.00  postpaid   of  The  Survey. 

THE  PERSONAL  RELATION  IX  INDUSTRY,  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  Boni  &•  Li-.eright.  J49  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Su- 

THE  CONTROL  OF  CREDIT,  As  a  Remedy  for  Vnemplorment,  by 
J.  R.  Bcllerby.  P.  5.  Ki*f  *  Son,  Ltd.  120  pp.  Price  $.75  postpaid 
af  The  St.' 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  BRITISH  LABOR  MOVEMENT,  by  Pom] 
Blanshard.  George  H.  Dora*  Co.  174  ff.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of 
Ttit  S 

Health 

GREEK  BIOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE,  by  Henry  Osbom  Taylor. 
(/«  the  series.  Our  Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome).  Marshall  Jones  Com- 
pony.  151  ff.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

"OUR  CORRELATED  modern  sciences  which  are  called 
biological  because  they  treat  of  living  organisms,  have  pushed 
their  researches  and  discoveries  far  beyond  the  achievements 
of  the  Greeks.  They  are  not  a  graft  upon  a  Greek  stem: 
they  have  arisen  through  the  direct  study  of  nature,  not  from 
the  old  Greek  books.  Thus  they  have  shown  a  Greek  spirit. 
It  is  in  this  modern  renewal  of  a  scientific  mind,  rather  than 
in  any  specific  borrowings  from  the  ancient  stock,  that  we  should 
seek  to  recognize  what  Greece  has  been  and  still  may  be  for 
us."  It  is  this  fruitful  current  of  the  scientific  mind,  rather 
than  its  concrete  embodiments  as  science,  which  the  author 
traces  through  the  lives  and  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle, 
and  Galen.  M.  R. 


HEALTH  CONFESSIONS  OF  BUSINESS  WOMEN,  by  Business 
Women  Di-.is:3K  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  Provincial  Board  of  Healtk 
of  Ontaric.  -65  ff. 

ONE  HARDLY  sees  why  health  needed  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  "confession,"  anyway,  but  the  tone  adopted  by  the  Division  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  in  soliciting  confidential  letters  from  business 
women  on  their  health  experiences  was  successful  in  eliciting 
between  two  and  three  hundred  letters  from  which  the  present 
book  has  been  made.  Inevitably  they  contain  little  that  is  new, 
but  the}-  give,  probably,  a  more  concrete  and  workable  sidelight 
on  the  business  woman's  view  of  her  problems  and  their  solu- 
tion than  could  be  obtained  from  a  less  intimate,  and  less  senti- 
mental, treatment  of  "personal  hygiene."  M.  R. 

ARCHITECTURAL    DESIGNS   FOR  A    SMALL  HOSPITAL,   edited 
J.    Weber.     Published  by  The  Modem  Hospital  Publishing  Com- 
pony.     104  ff.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of   The   5 

BEING  SICK  might  be  almost  a  pleasurable  experience  in 
many  of  the  projected  hospitals  described  in  this  book,  which 
grew  out  of  a  prize  architectural  contest  conducted  by  the 
Modern  Hospital  Publishing  Company  in  1922.  The  jury  of 
award,  however,  which  included  hospital  executives  as  well  as 
architects,  considered  practicability  and  economy  as  well  as 
beauty,  and  the  resulting  plans  should  offer  excellent  models  on 
all  three  counts  for  communities  contemplating  small  hospitals. 

M.  R. 

WALKING    FOR   HEALTH,    fc.v    Ahah   H.   Doty.      D.   Applet**   «•    Co. 

44    ff.      Fri.-t    $.50    (;:-.f:il    cf    ire    Si.- 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 
George  S.  Lvctelt  ind  Herald  F.  Gra-r.  P.  Blitiston's  Sons  fr 
450  ff.  Pncc  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Sur-. 

Behavior  and  Mental  Health 

THE     BASIS     OF    PSYCHIATRY     (.Psychobiolofical    Uedicir.r 
—t   C.    Buckley.     J.   B.    Lifpincott   Company.     447  pf.     Pric; 
postpaid  of  Tke  S*r> 

THIS  IS  distinctly  one  of  the  few  American  text-books  of 
psychiatry  to  which  one  may  confidently  turn  for  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  subject-matter,  problems  and  methods  of  psy- 
chiatry. The  special  approach  of  this  author,  as  is  indicated 
the  sub-title,  is  the  psycho-biological,  a  point  of  view  which 
considers  the  "reactions  of  the  patient  as  a  whole  individual" 
as  the  subject  matter  underlying  every  problem  in  psychiatry. 
While  the  author  follows  the  traditional  classification  'n  the 
clinical  part  of  the  book,  he  does  emphasize  the  importance  of 
looking  at  the  individual  patient  from  the  point  of  %-iew  of 
the  adaptive  reaction  reflected  in  his  disorder,  since  onlv  this 


type  of  approach  makes  possible  an  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  mental  disorder.  The  chapters  dealing  with  bio- 
logical phenomena,  cerebral  development  and  mental  develop- 
ment constitute  a  very  substantial  and  lucidly  written  intro- 
duction to  the  clinical  part  of  the  book,  and  should  facilitate 
for  the  beginner  the  understanding  of  some  of  the  most  essential 
problems  of  this  branch  of  medicine.  For  the  social  worker 
and  others  unacquainted  with  medical  terminology  the  appended 
glossary  will  be  particularly  helpful,  as  will  also  the  author's 
use  of  extensive  reference  to  collateral  reading  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  BERNARD  GLUECK,  ilJD. 

T;H,E    UNCONSCIOUS    MIND,    A    PSYCHO-ANALYTIC    SURVEY,    by 
S.     Herbert.     ttacmttta*    Co.     230    pp.     Price     $2.25     postpaid     of     The 


THE  UNSTABLE  CHILD,  by  Florence  Matter.  D.  Afflfton  Cc.  471 
ff.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  if  The  Surrey. 

JUDGE  BAKER  FOUNDATION  CASE  STUDIES,  Series  1,  edited  fc» 
H'iWiam  Henley  and  lugusti  Bronner.  Judge  Baker  Foundation.  40 
Court  St.,  Boston,  If  ass.  19  pamphlets  of  30  to  40  pages  each. 

Education,  Ethics  and  Sociology 

THE  NEW  DECALOGUE  OF  SCIENCE,  fcr  Albert  Edward  W-.ggam. 
B  ebbs-  Merrill   Co.     314   pp.     Price   $2.50   postpaid   of    The   Sur-.c... 

SCIENTISTS  ARE  developing  the  habit  of  turning  prophet 
these  days.  It  is  true  that  science  is  supposed  to  be  justified 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  predict  future  events,  as,  for  example, 
the  astronomer  predicts  eclipses.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  prediction  and  prophecy.  Professor  Wiggam 
has  failed  to  take  note  of  this  difference.  He  has  gone  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  with  a  few  facts  which  might  have 
served  excellently  as  the  basis  of  a  few  predications,  or  even 
of  predictions.  Instead  of  that,  however,  the  rarified  air  of 
the  mountain  top  has  led  him  to  use  those  facts  as  the  basis 
of  an  entire  new  Decalogue.  Feeling  insecure  in  this  role  of 
major  prophet,  he  asked  Bernard  Shaw  for  a  bless'ng  upon  the 
enterprise.  Shaw's  reply  was  that  the  new  prophet  had  'made 
a  mess  of  the  whole  business."  The  book  is  interesting  and 
stimulating  reading;  but  anyone  who  accepts  it  as  having  been 
"given  in  the  Mount"  will  do  well  to  give  it  a  critical  reading. 
The  contradictions  are  a  bit  too  numerous  and  too  glaring 
to  allow  it  to  stand  as  authentic  prophecy  or  law. 

J.  K.  H. 

THE   FIGHTING  INSTINCT.    6v   Pierre  Beret.     Dodd   Head  &  Co 
252  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  'The  Su' 

THE  MATERIALS  of  a  course  of  lectuies  given  by  the 
author  in  the  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  Institute,  Geneva,  in  the 
winter  of  1915-16.  Those  lectures  were  given  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  war  and  war  psychology,  and  this  book  is,  in  the 
main,  a  discussion  of  three  aphorisms  about  war  which,  the 
author  says,  were  in  circulation  in  and  around  Geneva  in  those 
days.  These  aphorisms  were:  "As  long  as  children  fight  adults 
will  make  war":  "Political  groups,  balked  in  their  self-ex- 
pressions, revert  to  forms  of  infantile  mentality  and  morality: 
war  is  such  a  reversion";  "Peace  can  be  secured  to  the  world 
only  by  an  education  that  is  pacifist  in  character."  The  author 
examines  these  aphorisms  as  social  postulates,  and  finds  a  great 
deal  of  substance  in  them  ;  but  finds  also  that  they  can  be  made 
into  an  educational  program  only  by  educational  psychologists 
who  are  able  to  envisage  them  as  parts  of  a  comprehensive 
social  program.  J.  K  H. 

HOW  TO  EXPERIMENT  IN  EDUCATION,  frv    iniliam  A.  UcCaU. 
The  Uaemillan  Company.     281  pp.     Price  $2.60  postpaid  cf  The  Survey. 


of  the  methodology  of  educational  experimenta- 
tion for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students  of  pedagogy  who 
either  wish  to  engage  in  experimental  work,  or  who  want  to 
understand  the  vast  amounts  of  experimental  literature  ap- 
pearing in  this  field.  H. 

LEARNING    ENGLISH,   by  Annie  Fisher.     Cinn    and  Componv.     306 
pp.     Price  $1.00   postpaid  of   The  S>.- 

A  CONVERSATION  reader  and  language  book  for  new 
Americans,  that  is,  for  immigrants.  The  author  is  a  district 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Hart-  (Continued  on  faff  713) 


SOCIAL    WORK   SHOPT^LK 


THE  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  idea 
is  making  headway  in  Ohio.  Stark 
County  recently  held  its  first  annual  wel- 
fare conference,  at  Canton.  A  committee 
from  Youngstown  looked  on  to  see  how 
the  affair  was  organized,  in  order  to  start 
the  ball  rolling  at  home.  Workers  in 
Springfield,  Montgomery  County,  are  talk- 
ing of  a  similar  meeting. 

Such  local  conferences — though  not  act- 
ively organized  by  the  State  Welfare  Con- 
ference— are,  according  to  Howard  R. 
Knight,  its  executive  secretary,  "somewhat 
stimulated"  by  the  state  body,  and  in  each 
case  there  has  been  active  cooperation  be- 
tween state  and  local  groups.  "I  hope 
with  this  as  a  beginning  this  year,''  Mr. 
Knight  writes,  "that  next  year  we  may 
have  ten  or  a  dozen  such  local  conferences 
over  the  state." 

The  high  spot  of  the  Canton  meeting 
was  the  dinner  at  which  Hastings  H.  Hart 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  called  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  city  and 
county  jails  and  county  workhouse.  His 
offer  of  a  dollar  to  any  woman  in  the 
audience  who  could  bring  herself  to  handle 
the  mattress  on  a  cot  in  the  women's  quart- 
ers in  the  city  jail  was  followed  by  the 
decision  of  a  committee  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  other  interested  wo- 
men to  make  a  visit  of  inspection  the  very 
next  day.  One  morning  of  the  conference 
was  given  up  to  a  study  of  mental  de- 
ficiency, health,  recreation,  the  visiting 
teacher,  and  The  School  and  Social  Work 
were  also  represented  on  the  program. 

The  conference  was  arranged  for  by 
the  social  workers'  club  of  Stark  County 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ohio  Institute 
as  well  as  the  state  conference.  The  local 
group  was  entirely  responsible  for  the 
program  and  put  the  conference  over  in 
good  shape.  There  were  more  than  ico 
paid  registrations,  and  the  dinner  at  which 
Dr.  Hart  spoke  brought  out  250  people — 
a  majority  of  them  lay-folk — from  all  over 
the  county.  The  county  press  gave  ex- 
cellent publicity.  The  conference  closed 
its  books  with  the  nominal  deficit  of  $30, 
and  expects  to  make  the  conference  pay  its 
way  next  year. 

Alliance,  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
county,  has  invited  the  conference  for  1925 ; 
Massilon  may  have  its  turn  in  1926. 

IN  A  questionnaire  on  "the  effect  of  pro- 
hibition on  the  homes  of  working  people," 
the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  rises  to  in- 
quire: "Have  martial  relations  between 
husband  and  ivivet  improved?  grown 
worse?  no  change?"  The  Church  Mili- 
tant would  naturally  be  interested  in  mar- 
tial relations,  but  the  suggested  relation 
between  prohibition  and  polygamy  is 
brand  new. 

MANTON  B.  METCALF  of  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  was  president  of  the  Welfare  Fede- 
ration of  the  Oranges  from  its  organiza- 
tion until  his  death  in  October  1923.  Mrs. 
Metcalf  has  now  offered  the  community, 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  a  building 
which  will  serve  as  central  headquarters 
for  all  the  social  agencies  needing  office 
space  and  for  the  federation  itself.  Offi- 
ces, clinics,  a  general  board  room,  and 
an  assembly  room  seating  150  people  will 
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be  included.  It  is  hoped  that  the  building 
will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  first  of  next 
year. 

EDITH  ABBOTT'S  appointment  to  be 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  a  significant  one.  After 
teaching  at  Wellesley,  she  served  twelve 
years  on  the  faculty  of  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  (lecturing  also 
for  much  of  this  time  at  the  University 
of  Chicago),  and  when  that  school  was 
taken  over  into  the  new  Graduate  School 
Miss  Abbott  became  associate  pro- 
fessor of  social  economy  there.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  press  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a  new  book  by  Miss  Abbott  on  Immi- 
gration. 

SPEAKING  of  Miss  Abbott,  one  thinks 
naturally  of  her  sister  and  the  Children's 
Bureau — and  there  comes  to  mind  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  bureau  is  practi- 
cally without  a  clipping  service  at  the 
moment.  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  some 
half-century  ago,  set  an  arbitrary  limit 
to  appropriations  for  such  service  for  the 
use  of  any  federal  bureau,  and  the  bureau 
today  is  forced  to  gage  the  public  interest 
in  major  problems  of  child  welfare — so  far 
as  the  press  reveals  it — on  the  by  guess 
and  by  gosh  basis. 

LOS  ANGELES  is  to  have  the  next  demon- 
stration clinic  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
as  part  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Pro- 
gram for  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. Dr.  Ralph  Truitt,  formerly 
medical  director  of  the  Illinois  Mental 
Hygiene  Society,  will  be  director.  Dr. 
Christine  Leonard  leaves  the  Monmouth 
County  Clinic  to  be  chief  of  staff.  Edith 
N.  Burleigh,  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  will  be  supervisor  of 
social  case  work. 

NEWS  of  the  Constantinople  Survey  "flew 
east"  as  well  as  west,  we  Jearn  from  a 
co-worker  of  Clarence  Richard  Johnson, 
its  director:  "Even  way  out  in  Shanghai, 
China,  when  I  went  into  an  American 
book-store  and  asked  for  the  Peking  Sur- 
vey they  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  Constanti- 
nople Survey,  of  which  they  had  copies. 
They  recommended  it  highly,  and  were 
much  interested  to  hear  that  I  came  from 
Constantinople."  Professor  Johnson  is  re- 
cuperating from  overwork  in  Scandinavia, 
"up  near  the  North  Pole,"  he  writes,  "so 
as  to  get  a  real  bracing  winter  to  make 
up  for  the  enervating  winters  of  the  past 
three  years  in  Constantinople." 

THE  CHILD  HEALTH  survey  of  86  cities 
between  40,000  and  70,000  population, 
conducted  by  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  is  to  have  the  services  this 
spring  of  Dr.  Murray  P.  Horwood,  as- 
sistant professor  of  biology  and  public 
health  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, who  has  a  leave  of  absence  to  work 
in  the  New  England  cities  covered  by  the 
survey. 

THADDEUS  SLESZYNSKI,  whose  health 
and  recreation  experiment  at  Holstein 


Park,  Chicago,  aroused  no  small  interest, 
has  left  social  work  to  enter  the  field  of 
financial  publicity.  He  has  become  assist- 
ant to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  pub- 
licity and  business  extension  at  the  North- 
western Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Sleszynski  has  been  active  in  r^crea- 
tion  and  tuberculosis  work  for  14  years. 

TWO  NOTABLE  RECRUITS  to  the  staff 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany are  Dr.  Wade  Wright,  instructor  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  na- 
tionally known  leader  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  and  Dr.  Donald  B.  Arm- 
strong, executive  officer  of  the  national 
Health  Council.  Dr.  Wright  becomes  an 
assistant  medical  director  of  the  company; 
Dr.  Armstrong  will  be  associated,  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  company,  with  the 
welfare  department. 

THE  PUBLIC  CHARITIES  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  Pennsylvania  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  A.  J.  Ostheimer  to  be 
medical  director  of  its  mental  hygiene  di- 
vision, and  of  Caroline  W.  Jones,  former- 
ly field  organizer  with  the  State  Welfare 
Department,  to  be  secretary  of  the  new 
welfare  information  bureau  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

A  WOMAN,  Rhoda  Kaufman,  has  been 
elected  to  the  executive  leadership  of  the 
Georgia  state  department  of  public  wel- 
fare. Miss  Kaufman  has  served  the  de- 
partment ever  since  its  organization  in 
1920,  and  has  been  acting  secretary  since 
January,  1923.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Bush  holds  a 
similar  office  in  Alabama;  Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson  in  North  Carolina.  Miss  Kauf- 
man made  her  first  contacts  with  social 
work  as  president  of  the  Atlanta  College 
Women's  Club,  and  served  with  distinction 
as  secretary  of  the  state  committee  on  the 
feeble-minded. 

MRS.  JAMES  L.  HOUGHTELING  was 
the  chairman  of  the  first  tuberculosis  com- 
mittee in  Chicago — then  a  part  of  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association.  In  1906,  when 
this  committee  became  a  separate  organi- 
zation under  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Tu- 
berculosis Institute,  Mrs.  Houghteling  be- 
came a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 
Her  21  years  of  devotion  to  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  are  gratefully  remem- 
bered in  Chicago.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  a  director  in  the  United 
Charities,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Infant 
Welfare  Society  as  well  as  the  Tubercul- 
osis Institute.  The  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  quotes  one  of  her  co-work- 
ers as  saying  "She  was  the  kind  of  person 
who  kept  on  growing  as  Chicago  grew." 

THE  NEW  YORK  School  of  Social  Work, 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  is  offering  a  special 
program  of  instruction  for  properly  quali- 
fied women  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  direct  the  work  of  policewomen 
units.  This  project  is  in  direct  response 
to  an  increasing  demand  for  such  workers. 
The  course  opens  on  March  24.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  are  available.  Information 
about  these  may  be  secured  from  the  school 
at  105  East  22  street,  New  York. 
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Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  711) 
ford,  Conn.,   and   the  book  itself  is  the  result  of  class-room 
work:  "No  lesson  is  included   that  has  not  stood  the  test  of 
actual  class-room  experience."  J.  K.  H. 

THE  GOSLINGS,  by  Upton  Sinclair.  Sinclair  Publishing  Co..  Pasadena. 
454  pp.  Price  $2.00  or  (.paper)  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Sur-.ty. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  MEASURE  OF  MENTAL  ABIL- 
ITY AND  SCHOOL  PERFORMANCE,  by  Ine*  Hay  Neterer.  War- 
tcick  &  York,  Inc.  141  pp.  Price  $1.80  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  POINT  SCALE  FOR  MEASURING  MENTAL  ABILITY,  by  Robert 
tf.  Yerkes  and  Josephine  C.  Foster.  Warmch  £r  York,  Inc.  219  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

A  LABORATORY  MANUAL  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING. 
by  U-iXiim  H.  Pyle.  U'armck  6-  York,  Inc.  161  pp.  Price  $1.50  post- 
paid of  The  Surrey. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  CAN- 
ADIAN PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  by  A.  Gorton  Uel-.in.  H'omck  Sr  York, 
Inc.  :i2  ff.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

SCIENCE  AND  SANCTITY,  by  Victor  Branford.  Leplay  House  Prest 
and  Williams  Sr  Xorgate,  65  Beifro-.e  Road,  Westminster.  S.  W.  1. 

Lyndon.     255  pp. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EUGENICS,  by  Samuel  J.  Holmes.  Vnirernty 
of  California  Press.  154  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 


Community  and  Civic  Affairs 

THE  DEPORTATIONS  DELIRIUM  OF  NINETEEN  TWENTY. 
by  Louis  F.  Post.  Charles  H.  Kerr  Co.  338  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  The  £*•- 

THE  WORD  delirium  in  the  title  is  descriptive  of  the  mood 
which  this  book  tries  to  record.  After  the  armistice  a  kind  of 
•y  took  possession  of  certain  groups  in  the  American  com- 
munity— and  the  ''Reds,"  many  of  them  innocent  and  kindly 
;>eople,  many  of  them  women  and  young  children,  became  the 
victims  of  a  popular  hysteria  in  which  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion and  no  sense  of  legal  or  constitutional  protection  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  This  book  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  process 
of  this  delirium,  of  the  agencies  that  were  engaged,  of  the 
ethods  that  were  employed.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who 
s  himself  the  centre  of  the  struggle  to  stem  the  national 
izy  and  who  in  consequence  had  the  frenzy  turned  upon  him. 
'War  gets  on  the  nerves  of  a  people"  and  "crime  waves."  "war 
teria"  and  "Ku  Klux  Klans"  are  a  part  of  the  residue, 
is  book  in  a  sense  is  almost  a  text  book  in  national  hysteria 
and  one  hopes  that  ultimately  the  raw  materials  of  which 
is  book  is  a  summary — may  find  publication.  Mr.  Post  has 
.ered  a  genuine  service  both  to  the  present  generation  of 
icrican  citizens  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  their  con- 
itutional  liberties  and  to  the  future  of  America  as  an  example 
if  how  and  why  a  general  attack  upon  constitutionally  protected 
rties  was  undertaken.  The  book  is  simply  and  well  written 
needs  wide  reading.  FRANK.  TANNEXBACM 

SMALL    HOUSE    DESIGNS,    edited    by    Carleton    Monroe    WinOam 
and  Edward  Fisher  Brawn.      Community  Art*  Association,  Santa  Bar- 
fp.     Price   $5.00  postpaid  of    The   5 

IS  NO  SMALL  public  service  to  facilitate  the  building 
good  houses  for  little  money.  The  Community  Arts  Asso- 
ation  held  a  competition  for  houses  to  cost  not  more  than 
at  Santa  Barbara,  exhibited  the  designs  offered,  and 

now  published  62  of  them  together  with  suggestive  and 
sually  detailed  advice  for  small-house  builders.  While 

first  prize  winner  and  a  good  many  of  the  other  designs 
aw  chiefly  on  architectural  types  associated  with  southern 
lifornia,  many  of  the  houses  would  be  equally,  or  even 
jre.  appropriate  in  the  North  and  East.  G.  S. 

TOWN  PLANNING  AND  TOWN  DEVELOPMENT,  by  S.  D. 
Adshead.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  204  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of 

The  S- 

IOM    THE   doctrinaire   spirit  and   from   OTer-absorption   in 
sical  detail  this  genial  book  is  singularly   free.     Professor 
bead   (of  London  University)    begins  with  Patrick  Geddes' 
jry  of  the  occupational  origin  of  cities,  discusses  the  major 
of  planning  in   terms  of  British  towns  and  cities,  and 
nds  up  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  British  (and,  more  briefly, 
ntinental)    legislation.     The  pace  is  leisurely,   the   material 
with  no  very  rigorous  care.     But   always   it  is   the 
jmely  reality  and  not  the  formula  or  the  design  which  he  takes 


Thirty-one  fellowships  of  $1200  each  are  avail- 
able to  candidates  who  may  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  secure  training  fot  service  in  the 
field  of  social  work.  You  are  eligible  to  apply 
if  you  belong  to  one  of  the  following  groups: 
Recent  college  graduates;  college  seniors;  for- 
eign students;  social  workers  including  pro- 
bation officers,  visiting  teachers  and  social  case 
workers  preparing  for  the  psychiatric  field. 

The  Summer  Institute  will  be  held  from  July  7- 
Aug.   16.   There  are  available  for  this,  ten 
fellowships  of  $120  plus  $35  for  tuition  each 
for  College  Juniors  or  Seniors ;  ten  fellow- 
ships ot  $120  plus  $35  tuition  each  for  visiting 
teachers  and  probation  officers.   Appli- 
cations must  be  filed  before  April 
12th.   Additional   information 
will   be    gladb    furnished 
upon  request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  Kmr  Ttvrnty-Stcond  Street 
No.  YoA 


The  Pennsylvania  School 

of 

Social  and  Health  Work 

Announces  that  on  April  I5th  it  will  occupy 
quarters  in  the  New  Social  Service  Building,  307 
South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  where,  in  close 
association  with  leading  social  and  civic  agencies  of 
the  city  and  state,  it  will  continue  to  develop  its 
well-rounded  program  of  training  for  social  work. 


Departments  of 
Social  Case  Work      Social  Investigation 

Community  Work 
Public  Health  Nursing 


Catalog  and  Prospectus,  1924-1925,  Ready  April 


Address  inquiries  to  the  Registrar, 

339  South  Broad  Street, 

Philadelphia. 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field    work    training   under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in    conjunction    with    the    Social    Service    Department 
of   the   Johns    Hopkins    Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins   University,   Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Modern  Social  Work 

Requires  the  Psychiatric  Approach 

SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

July  7,  1924 — September  i,  1925 

From  September  to  June,  under  the  supervision  of  the  School, 
each  student  gives  her  full  time  to  field  work  in  one  of  the 
following  agencies: 

Boston  Psychopathic,  Boston,  Foxborough  and  Manhattan  State 
Hospitals;  Massachusetts  General,  Sloane,  Allegheny  General 
and  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospitals;  Child  Guidance  Clinics  in 
Boston,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  Minneapolis;  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research,  Chicago. 

COLLEGE  HALL  14,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL 

SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 

An  opportunity  for  combining  special  professional  edu- 
cation with  work  in  the  various  fundamental  and  related 
social  sciences  offered  by  the  University. 

1924   SUMMER   SESSION 

First   Term,  June   i6-July  23 
Second    Term,    July    2^-August    29 

Announcements  will  be  mailed  upon  application  to 
Box  55,  Faculty  Exchange,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


Free  to  Teachers 

"THE  UNPRINTABLE  TEXT  BOOK,"  by  Prof. 
Joseph  K.  Hart,  editor  of  THE  SURVEY'S  Edu- 
cation Department,  is  a  stimulating,  provocative 
essay  for  anyone  who  is  concerned  with  the- 
unfolding  minds  of  boys  and  girls.  An  at- 
tractive reprint,  in  two  colors  and  with  a  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Hart,  will  be  sent  to  anyone  for 
IO  cents;  to  teachers  FREE  on  receipt  of  a  postal 
card  request  to  THE  SURVEY,  112  East  19 
Street,  Neiv  York  City. 


as  his  point  of  departure.  He  can  even  pause  to  point  out  that 
in  suburbs  with  many  small  houses  it  is  inconvenient  "to  have 
a  path  so  narrow  that  two  perambulators  cannot  pass  one  an- 
other." Though  the  book  is  directed  definitely  at  a  British 
audience  it  will  supplement  helpfully— largely  because  of  the  ' 
mature  reasonableness  with  which  current  practises  are  ex- 
amined— the  more  precise  and  methodical  treatises  available 
to  students  of  planning  in  America. 

G.S. 

COUNTRY  PLANNING,  by  Frank  A.  Waugh,  introduction  by  Kenyan 
L.  Butterfield.  Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.  183  pp.  Price  $1.25  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

THE  RACINESS  and  forthright  common  sense  which  readers 
on  rural  subjects  have  long  associated  with  Professor  Waugh 
are  at  their  best  in  this  fresh  contribution  to  The  Farmer's 
Bookshelf.  "Civic  improvement,  including  country  planning," 
he  writes,  "is  ...  of  great  importance  in  dealing  with  this  shy 
and  stupid  human  race,  for  it  enables  us  to  speak  in  terms  of 
property  values  when  we  really  mean  spiritual  values."  So  in 
terms  of  roads  and  farmsteads,  cemeteries  and  school  grounds, 
he  offers  a  program  of  country  betterment  so  simply  unfolded, 
and  so  trenchantly  advocated,  that  the  book  must  make  itself 
felt  even  where  rural  inertia  is  most  strongly  entrenched. 

G.  S1. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STAAES  (Studies  in  adminis- 
tration), by_  Lloyd  M.  Short.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  531  pp. 
Price  $5.00  "  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  (/Vs.  28  of 
Service  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Government),  by  Darrell 
Hevensr  Smith.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  130  pp.  Price  $1.00 
of  The  Survey. 

THE    BURE.AU    OF    FOREIGN    AND    DOMESTIC    COMMERCE 

(No.    29    of    Service   Monographs    of    the    United    States    Government),   '• 
by  Laurence  Schmeckebier  and  Gustavus  Weber.     Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
180  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  PATENT  OFFICE  (No.  31  of  Service  Monographs  of  the  United 
States   Government.     The  Johns   Hopkins  Press.     127   pp.     Price   $1.00    '• 
postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

WITHIN  or  without  the  federal  government  there  are  few 
enough  who  know  or  study  seriously  its  actual  processes.  S'uch 
as  there  are,  however,  look  to  the  Institute  for  Government 
Research  for  painstaking  accumulation  and  analysis  of  the  facts. 
For  such  students  it  is  necessary  only  to  call  attention,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  appearance  of  new  volumes  in  the  institute's 
three  parallel  series :  studies  in  administration,  principles  of 
administration,  and  service  monographs. 

G.  S1. 

CRYSTALLIZING  PUBLIC  OPINION,  by  Edward  L.  Benays.  Boni 
and  Liveright.  218  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  press-agent  played  a  shrill  penny 
whistle.  The  "counsel  on  public  relations"  conducts  a  sym- 
phony orchestra,  in  which  the  brass  and  wood-winds  play  pro- 
minent parts.  Mr.  Bernays  writes  frankly  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  herd  instincts  are  exploited  in  the  instincts  of  a 
new  and  far-ranging  salesmanship. 

G.  S'. 

PROHIBITION,  GOING  OR   COMING?  by  Elton  Raymond  Shaw.     Shaw  & 
Publishing   Co.      493    pp.      Price   $2.00    postpaid   of    The   Survey. 

THE  AMERICAN  JUDGE,  by  Andrew  A.  Bruce.    Macmillan   Co.    218  pp. 
Price   $2.00   postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

THE    NEWSPAPER    AND    AUTHORITY,    by    Lucy    Maynard    SalmouM 
Oxford  University  Press.      505  pp.     Price  $7.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey.  •£ 

ADJUSTING  IMMIGRANT  AND  INDUSTRY,  Americanisation  StudiuM 
by  William  M.  Leiscron,  Harper  &  Bros.  356  pp.  Price  $2.50  post-  ' 
paid  of  The  Survey. 

Foreign  and  International  Affairs 

THE  WORLD  STRUGGLE  FOR  OIL,  by  Pierre  L'Espagnol  De  La 
Tramerye.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  259  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

HERE  IS  a  great  tale  simply  told.  Oil  is  empire,  and  the 
struggle  for  oil  reaches  around  the  earth.  Oil  is  not  only 
empire;  it  is  almost  the  sum  and  substance  of  contemporary 
industrial  life.  Take  oil  out  and  industrial  mechanism  would 
disintegrate.  A  fundamental  revolution  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  last  fifty  years — a  revolution  as  basically  important,  one 
might  almost  say,  as  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  and  the 
development  of  coal,  a  kind  of  silent  revolution,  which  crept 
into  the  crevices  of  industrial  life  all  over  the  world.  Coal 
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is  such  a  cumbersome  thing.  It  is  hard  to  get,  hard  to  handle, 
hard  to  transport,  and  leaves  a  trail  of  black  smoke  behind 
it  wherever  it  is  used,  soot  and  dirt.  But  oil,  that  is  easily 
gotten.  It  comes  itself  once  you  drive  your  wells  deep  enough; 
it  is  easy  to  transport;  it  is  easy  to  use;  and  you  get  more  than 
c  the  energy  per  ton  from  it.  Oil  is  the  sinew  of  modern 
war.  The  fleets  of  the  world  depend  upon  oil,  and  in  the  last 
war.  it  was  oil  that  made  Allied  victory  possible.  As  is  well 
said,  "We  swam  to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil."  A  great  part  of 
the  German  campaigns  in  Roumania,  the  Caucasus,  in  Eastern 
Galicia.  and  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  were  determined  by  the 
need  for  oil.  And  so  the  story  goes.  Oil  is  more  precious 
than  gold.  But  it  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  wherever  you  tap 
it  and  let  it  flow  it  ultimately  flows  out.  and  you  remain  with 
your  empty  and  useless  mechanism.  This  book  recites  the 
tale  of  the  struggle  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  Dutch  Shel!.  That  is  the  main  ((Continued  on  page  720) 

Endowment  Earnings 

(Continued  from   page  686) 

institutions  but  which  were  also  to  have  a  flexible  discretion 
in  additional  spending. 

The  present  status  of  the  personalized  foundation  movement 
represents  these  two  latter  stages  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  thinking. 
Public  institutions  that  parallel  the  Carnegie  personal  institu- 
tions are  steadily  appearing,  like  the  recent  Hershey  gift  for 
an  orphan  asylum :  and  there  is  a  noticeable  growth  of  the 
second  stage  of  generahVed  funds,  like  the  Wilder  Charity  of 
St.  Paul,  the  Rockefeller,  Sage  and  Commonwealth  Founda- 
tions in  New  York,  and  the  Wieboldt  Foundation  in  Chicago. 

The  Community  Trusts 

In  addition  to  this  growth  of  the  endowment  idea  the  founda- 
tion principle  has  swept  into  even  wider  conceptions  in  the 
last  few  years,  as  evidenced  by  the  rise  of  the  impersonated 
community  foundations.  Since  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company 
announced  the  first  of  these,  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  sixty 
of  them  have  been  launched  throughout  the  country  by  trust 
companies  in  various  cities.  They  are  controlled  either  by  a 
single  trust  company  or  by  a  union  of  different  trust  com- 
panies for  the  purpose.  The  Cleveland  Foundation  is  of  the 
former  kind,  the  New  York  Community  Trust  and  that  in 
Indianapolis  of  the  latter. 

Leaders  in  the  movement  proclaim  that  it  offers  to  the 
]>erson  of  smaller  means  the  same  advantages  that  the  personal 
foundation  has  offered  to  the  man  of  immense  wealth.  Nor 
does  it  exclude  the  man  of  immense  wealth  if  he  desires  to 
make  use  of  it.  The  trust  company,  acting  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity,  will  protect  the  investment  of  the  funds  and  a  dis- 
tributing committee  of  eminent  persons  appointed  in  p^rt  by 
die  financial  institutions  involved  and  in  part  by  public  officials 
will  guarantee  wisdom  in  the  social  application  of  the 
trust. 

The  use  of  trust  funds  may  be  designated  or  undesignated 
although  most  of  the  trust  agreements  reserve  the  right  to 
dbange  the  purpose  if  conditions  warrant.  Much  has  been 
le  by  the  promoters  of  these  funds  of  the  argument  of  the 
illed  "dead  hand"  upon  endowments,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
dwell  upon  it  here.  A  more  interesting  inquiry  is  whether 
funds  are  likely  to  succeed  and  whether  they  are  intro- 
new  and  useful  methods  of  securing  trust  funds  in  a 
Id  that  is  poverty-stricken  for  methods.  The  evidence  as  to 
abable  success  is  not  overwhelming  on  either  side.  Few 
the  community  foundations  have  much  money  as  yet;  they 
still  young.  In  Boston  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  is 
jrted  to  have  secured  some  four  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
Tc  do  not  know  whether  the  money  would  have  been  left  to 
public  without  the  foundation.  Neither  do  we  know  that 
would  have  been  left  with  any  less  wisdom  without  the 
lation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  trustees  of  the 
ston  movement  are  giving  the  earnings  upon  their  funds 
the  established  agencies  of  Boston,  a  skilful  and  discreet 
Dsition  even  if  it  does  deny  us  a  laboratory  experiment  for 
the  validity  of  the  contention  used  so  widely  by  com- 


Travel  Information 

If  you   are   planning  a  trip  around   the  world,   a 

cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  or  a  short  vacation  trip 

the  easy  way  is  to  drop  a  line  asking  for  helpful 

information  from  the 

Travel  Service  Department  of  The  Survey 
112  East  19  Street  New  York 


THE  PIED  PIPER  had  more  of  a 
problem  on  his  hands  than  the  Old 
Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe. 
Hers  was  merely  mathematical.  His  in- 
volved not  only  food  and  shelter  and 
discipline  but  all  those  elements  that 
enter  into  a  child  welfare  program. 
We  have  modern  counterparts  of  the 
Pied  Piper  in  the  great  orphanages. 
Girard  College,  Carson  College,  Hershey 
School  for  Boys,  Mooseheart,  the  Xew 
York  Orphanage — five  types  in  all  are 
the  subjects  of  a  sympathetic  but  search- 
ing scrutiny  by  Neva  R.  Deardorff  to 
be  published  in  the  April  Graphic  under 
the  title  of  The  Xew  Pied  Pipers.  The 
family  that  is  costing  one  institution 
alone  57.000  a  year  is  but  one  item  in 
the  bill  these  Pipers  pay. 

THE  SURVEY 

East  19  Strrrt 

Xew    York 

I  am  interested  in  child  welfare  and  want  to  read  about 
The  Xew  Pied  PiTwrs.  Send  me  The  Surrey  and  send  me  a 
bill.  Twice-a-month  for  »  year  $5;  for  six  months  : 
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$2  invested  in 


petter 


will  help  you  to  raise  and 
to  save  hundreds,  perhaps 

THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS! 

"Belter  Times  and  its  new  bi-monthly  section,  'Money  Rais 
ing  and  Administrative  Methods,"  is  the  best  $2  investment  I 
ever  made.  It  has  paid  me  regular  dividends  by  keeping  me 
informed  of  the  latest  news  of  charitable  and  social  work  and 
by  making  available  to  me  the  practical  advice  and  experiences 
of  leading  experts  on  the  administrative  and  business  problems 
of  social  welfare  organizations."  This  is  quoted  from  a  sub- 
scriber's letter.  What  Better  Times  has  done  for  him  it  can 
do  for  you! 

MONEY  RAISING 

How  to  write  an  effective  appeal 
letter,  what  motives  make  people  give, 
organizing  for  a  campaign,  charity  ad- 
vertising, how  to  get  contributions  re- 
newed, the  way  to  get  neighborhood 
support,  are  a  few  of  the  practical  sub- 
jects being  discussed  by  leading  author- 
ities. "Information  and  suggestions 
gained  in  Better  Times,"  writes  another 

subscriber,  'are  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  our  raising 
more  money  than  in  any  previous  year.  Our  indebtedness  to 
yon  is  immeasurable." 

PUBLICITY 

How  to  get  articles  into  the  news- 
papers, photographs  the  papers  want, 
the  preparation  of  publicity  material, 
how  to  get  people  to  read  an  annual 
report,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  being 
discussed.  The  Better  Times  Scrap 
Book  reproduces  the  best  charity  ap- 
peal leaflets  and  other  printed  matter. 
Don't  you  want  to  know  how  to  get 
more  and  better  publicity?  Better  Times  can  help  you! 

PURCHASING 

*'The  Principles  of  Institutional 
Buying"  is  a  series  of  articles  by 
P.  F.  Jerome,  Pu  rchasing  Agent  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  These  articles  will  help 
you  to  save  money. 


'<E9»  Experience 


ADMINISTRATION 

How  to  recruit  and  train  volunteers, 
the  accounting  problems  of  social  agen- 
cies, efficient  methods  of  office  manage- 
ment are  other  subjects  discussed. 
A  regular  department,  "Other  Folks 
Ways,"  provide  practical  ideas  gath- 
ered from  many  sources.  Each  issue 
contains  scores  of  ideas  adaptable  to 
every  type  of  charitable  or  social 
welfare  organization  or  institution,  whether  large  or  small, 
whether  supported  by  government  or  contributed  funds,  whether 
in  a  community  of  5,000  or  one  of  5,000,000. 

$2.  invested  in  a  year's  subscription  will  help  you  to  raise 
or  to  save  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars,  for  the 
organization  you  are  particularly  interested  in.  A  cancellable 
subscription  offer  appears  in  coupon  below.  Could  anything  be 
fairer?  Act  on  it  at  once  before  you  forget! 

BETTER    TIMES 
102    Gold    St.,    New    York 

Send  me  your  magazine  for  one  year.  I  enclose  (or  will 
remit  on  receipt  of  bill)  $2.00  in  full  payment.  If  I  am 
not  satisfied  after  receiving  the  first  issue  you  will 
within  10  days  accept  the  cancellation  of  my  subscrip- 
tion and  will  return  any  money  paid  less  25c  for  the 
single  issue. 


sign    here — please    write    plainly 


Organization 
Address    . 


City     State 


munity  foundations  that  their  distributing  committees  ar« 
more  astute  bodies  for  the  direction  of  wealth  into  social 
uses  than  the  old-fashioned  agencies.  This  concern  has  simply 
turned  to  the  oFd-fashioned  bodies  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  community  trusts  have  not  as  yet  used  new  methods  of 
securing  money.  They  have  advertised  both  in  the  press  and 
directly.  While  advertising  for  bequests  is  by  no  means  new, 
they  have  done  more  of  it  in  a  short  space  of  time  than  anyone 
else.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Boston  social  service  agencies 
have  advertised  for  trust  funds  for  years.  A  few  of  the  foun- 
dations have  tried  a  little  spasmodic  direct  salesmanship,  but 
not  enough  of  it  yet  to  produce  any  noticeable  results.  As 
businessmen  these  foundation  people  have  not  as  yet  shown 
many  evidences  of  being  "go-getters";  they  have  more  generally 
adopted  watchful  waiting  as  their  policy. 

The  community  foundation  is  still  largely  experimental. 
It  will  get  money,  but  whether  it  will  get  it  any  more  rapidly 
than  other  methods  remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  without  doubt 
free  many  bequests  from  unfortunate  restrictions,  because  it 
has  set  its  mind  firmly  in  that  direction.  Whether  or  not  its 
claim  will  work  out  that  it  can  administer  unrestricted  wealth 
more  wisely  for  social  purposes  than  the  established  order  of 
social  work  is  still  an  unanswered  problem.  The  business  men 
who  want  to  get  these  trust  funds  into  the  keeping  of  their 
own  companies  have  said  they  will  administer  funds  more 
successfully  than  others  have  done.  Having  made  the  claim 
they  will  be  on  their  toes  to  make  good.  Which  means,  ol 
course,  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  turn  to  the  social  brains 
of  the  country  to  pull  them  through. 

Room  to  Grow 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  endowment.  The  East,  and  in 
particular  Boston  and  Philadelphia  teach  us  that  tradition 
and  habit  breed  endowments,  just  as  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 
teach  us  the  influence  of  tradition  on  voluntary  annual  gifts. 
We  must  go  to  work  consciously  to  create  these  habits  in 
our  other  cities.  Boston  again  says,  "Cast  your  bread  upon 
the  waters  in  long-continued  advertising  and  watch  it  return 
to  you."  Boston  teaches  us  that  if  many  families  of  means 
can  be  interested  for  a  long  time  in  single  institutions  these 
agencies  will  profit  from  an  increasing  number  of  bequests  of 
all  sizes.  Hospitals,  children's  agencies,  colleges  and  othei; 
institutions  indicate  from  the  frequency  of  memorial  gifts  for 
special  rooms,  special  scholarships,  special  buildings  and  the 
like,  that  there  has  been  more  of  love  and  less  of  obligation 
in  the  endowment  gift  of  the  past  than  has  prevailed  in  thf 
field  of  the  voluntary  annual  gift.  The  alumni  funds  and  the 
endowment  campaigns  of  colleges  teach  us  that  organized  sales- 
manship is  possible  and  profitable,  at  least  when  the  object  to 
be  endowed  is  loved  and  respected  by  the  group  to  which  the 
appeal  is  made.  And  the  community  foundation  teaches  us 
that  the  number  of  individual  institutional  endowments  given 
for  purposes  that  do  not  yield  social  good  commensurate  widjj 
the  investment  may  be  reduced  in  the  future. 

The  endowment  is  charged  with  a  highly  personal  element. 
It  may  be  love  for  an  institution,  or  for  a  person,  or  jusi 
plain  vanity,  but  there  is  almost  always  a  master  note  of  deep 
sentiment.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  community  foundation  ha» 
yet  caught  this  note.  The  movement  will  have  to,  because 
it  is  a  dominant  motif;  it  is  an  admirable  motif;  and  it  is  a 
motif  that  not  infrequently  makes  straight  for  a  foolish  use  of 
the  money.  Excessive  skill  will  be  required  to  harness  • 
and  to  "gentle  it." 

These,  then,  are  the  threads  which  the  social  financier  must 
weave  into  the  fabric  of  his  coming  movement  to  increase  social 
revenues  by  speeding  up  the  flow  of  funds  for  invest- 
ment. His  community  funds  are  teaching  people  to  give  in 
ever-expanding  numbers.  Many  of  them  who  acquire  the 
habit  will  be  led  automatically  into  a  desire  to  give  endowment 
funds.  The  problem  is  to  put  momentum  into  the  process 
and  to  control  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  social  financier  to 
give  every  help  possible  to  the  new  community  foundations, 
to  push  their  claims  diligently,  and  to  organize  also  the  existing 
institutions  for  a  more  vigorous,  more  intelligent  solicitation 
of  endowment  funds  for  themselves. 

WIILIAM  J.  NORTON 
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Where  to  Buy  Survey  Graphic 

The  monthly  issues  of  Survey  Graphic  (con- 
taining exactly  the  same  matter  as  the  Graphic 
issues  of  The  Survey,  published  the  first  of  each 
month)  are  on  sale  at  the  following  bookstores 
and  newsstands: 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Green  Parrot 
56  Maiden  Lane 

Dayton,   Ohio 

The  Pettibone  McLean  Co. 
23   W.  Second  St. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

The  Book  Shelf 

1  1 2  Garfield   PL   West 

Dublin,  IRELAND 

Eason   &  Son,   Ltd. 
90  Mid.  Abbey  St. 

Everett,  Wash. 

Mr.   W.   H.  English 
1405   Howitt  Ave. 

Gary,  Ind. 

Tribe  of  "K"  Inc. 
Newspaper   Dept. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Forsyth  &   Davis 
307  Wall  St. 

La  Crow,   Wis. 

W.  R.   Borman 
510  Main  St. 

Madison,   Wis. 

The  Book  Corner 
Mifflin  Arcade 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 

The  New  Era  Book  Shop 

221  Wills  St. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

Kuizenga    fit    Whipple,    Inc. 
92   W.   Western   Ave. 

New  York  City 

Leading  newsstands  at  rail- 
way and  ferry  stations 

Association    Press    Book 
Store,   Room   608 
347  Madison  Ave. 

Brentano's 

27th  St.   and   5th  Ave. 

Columbia   University   Press 
Book  Store 
2960  Broadway 

Jimmie  Higgins  Book  Shop 
127   University  Place 

Lord   &   Taylor  Book  Shop 
38th  St.  and  5th  Ave. 

Maisels  Bookstore 
424  Grand  St. 


New    York   City 

New  School  Book  Shop 
465  W.  23d  St. 

Rand  School  Book  Store 
7  East    1  5th  St. 

The  Sunwise  Turn   Inc. 
5 1  E.  44th  St. 

Wanamaker's 
Astor  Place 

Newport,  R.  I. 

The  William  P.  Clarke  Co. 
264  Thames  St. 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Leading  newsstands  at  rail- 
way and  ferry  stations 

Wanamaker's 

13th  and  Market  Sts. 

Ogden,  Utah 
Spargo's  Book  Store 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Hamilton  Book  Co. 

123   S.    Whitfield   St.   E.E. 

Portland,   Oregon 

S.  S.  Rich 

Store    No.    I 

4th  and  Morrison  St. 

Reading,    Pa. 
Leading   newsstands 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Isaac  B.  Lazarus 
Powers  Arcade 
19  State  St. 
1  6  Main  St.,  West 

San  Francisco,   Ql. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
239  Post  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Foster  Book  and  Cigar  Co. 
410   Washington   Ave. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

The  Book  and  Gift  Shop 
504  Pierce  St. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Cataract    Book    and 
Stationery  Co. 

Waco,   Texas 

Forman  H.  Smith  fit  Co. 
410  Austin  St. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Deemer  fit  Co. 
6  W.  Market  St 


THE  RICH  OIL  LANDS 
RICH  RED  INDIANS 

Is  Our  Government  a  Protection  to  Them? 
Will   the   Indian   stand    on    his   own   feet   or    must   we    hold 
him  up  ? 

Has  the  intelligent  education  and  care  given  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Indian  been  a  hindrance  or  a  help? 
Has  an  ineffectual  imitation  of  the  white  man's  civilization 
been   substituted  for  the   honest   sturdy   culture   of  the  red 
man? — Sham  for  reality? 

Read  this  debate  in  the  March  issue  of 

FORUM 

between  Flora  Warren  Seymour,  Indian  Commissioner,  and 
Mary  Austin,  the  distinguished  author  who  has  devoted  yean 
of  study  to  the  Indian  problem. 

After  you  have  done  so,  write  expressing  your  views,  for  THE 
FORUM  is  a  forum  in  the  real  sense.  It  seeks  to  discover, 
rather  than  to  guide  public  opinion;  to  give  a  hearing  rather 
than  impose  a  doctrine. 

The  noteworthy  serial  now  running  in  nine  installments  i» 
"The  Little  French  Girl" 

ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK 

die  author  of  "Tante"'  and  ''Adrienne  Toner."  It  is  a  bril- 
liant story.  A  French  girl,  naive  and  mature  at  sixteen,  is  sud- 
denly pitched  into  an  English  rural  environment  Both  here 
and  later  when  the  scene  shifts  to  France  and  to  her  beautiful 
and  mysterious  mother,  the  reaction  of  French  and  English 
moral  codes  furnishes  many  intriguing  situations. 
If  you  are  prompt  and  send  the  coupon  NOW,  we  will  enter 
your  subscription  with  the  February  number  which  contains  the 
opening  chapter  of  "The  Little  French  Girl,"  the  novel  which 
is  destined  to  be  the  literary  event  of  the  vear. 

$1,000  FOR  THE  BEST  SHORT  STORY 

THE  FORUM  is  offering  $1,000  for  the  best  short  story  sub- 
mitted by  July  1st,  by  either  professional  or  amateur.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  stories  between  three  and  five  thousand 
words  in  length,  and  the  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
general  interest  and  literary  quality. 

The  prize  essay  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  Issue  of  THE 
FORUM.     The   Editors  reserve  the  privilege  of  making  the  first 
offer  for  the  purchase  of  any  stories  submitted. 
The  judges  will  be: 

Fannie   Hurst  John    Erskine 

William   Lyon   Phelps 


Other  Features  for  March 

White  Apes:     Fannie   Hurst 

An    unusual   psychological   study.     A   story  of  love — a 

novel    marriage— written    with    the    searching    realism 

and   power  that  have  made   Miss   Hurst   unique   in  her 

own  field 

British    Labor    and    the    European    Debacle:      Norman 

Angell 

The   Inheritance  of  The  New:     Paul  Kammerer 

Group   Mysticism:     Allan   A.   Hunter 

The   Neglect  of  Beauty  in   China:     Pearl  S.    Buck 

Citizens  of   Heaven:     Witter  Bynner 


A  GENEROUS  OFFER 

Send   No  Money 

Every  dealer  in  good  magazines  setts  THE  FORUM  at  33  cents  s 
copy.  'Bat  because  we  should  like  to  introduce  THE  FORUM  in  its 
new  form  as  quickly  as  possible  to  those  who  will  appreciate  it  to  the 
faBest.  we  win  enter  your  subscription  for  16  months  at  the  regular 
subscription  rate.  Or,  if  yon  wish  to  be  shown,  we  win  enter  a  trial 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.   Hart 


Belonging   to   Too   Many   Groups 


EVERY  distinctive  group  relationship  or  membership 
tends  to  develop  some  distinctive  phase  of  the 
member's  personality.  Membership  in  a  single 
group  tends  to  make  the  member  compactly  unified, 
but  narrow,  conceited,  dogmatic.  Membership  in 
a  number  of  groups  tends  to  tear  these  narrow  conceits  to 
shreds,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  unity  of  the  personality. 
In  the  primitive  group  world,  the  growing  individual  was  too 
compactly  confined  within  the  limits  of  one  or  a  few  groups: 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  solidarity  and  the  stagnation  of 
most  of  that  life.  In  the  modern  world,  the  competition  of 
all  sorts  of  groups  for  the  time  and  interest  and  energy  of 
all  sorts  of  members  makes  the  development  of  any  sort  of 
organized  personality  almost  impossible  for  very  large  numbers 
of  young  people.  Though  many  areas  of  our  modern  world  are 
still  quite  primitive  in  their  provision  for  a  varied  and  inter- 
esting group  life,  other  areas  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  modern  city  knows  many  individuals  who  live  in  a  per- 
petual round  of  efforts  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  made 
upon  them  by  the  many  groups  to  which  they  either  belong  or 
attempt  to  adhere.  "Living"  under  such  conditions  becomes 
a  "merry  whirl";  but  "life"  is  gradually  diminished  to  the 
vanishing  point! 

The  career  of  the  high-school  girl  offers  an  illuminating 
series  of  illustrations  of  this  fact.  Her  life  is  a  continuous 
round  of  highly  exacting  stimulations  calling  to  her  from  the 
various  competing  groups  that  have  become  aware  of  her  exist- 
ence. Her  home  has  some  claim  upon  her  interest  and  atten- 
tion. The  school  expects  her  to  acknowledge  its  right  to  her 
major  energies  and  efforts.  Various  class  and  athletic  groups 
within  the  school  offer  her  desirable  opportunities.  Social 
groups  both  within  and  without  the  school  expect  her  to  save 
some  time  for  dances  and  parties.  The  church  and  the  Sunday 
School  would  be  glad  to  have  an  hour  or  two  each  week.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  groups  that  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are 
entitled  to  some  share  in  her  day. 

Each  of  these  sets  up  certain  exactions:  she  must  dress  prop- 
erly for  each  group;  she  must  have  the  right  frame  of  mind 
for  each;  she  must  have  the  manners  appropriate  to  each;  she 
must  learn  the  lessons  each  would  teach;  she  must  give  up  a 
part,  at  least,  of  her  personality  to  each  and  identify  herself, 
to  that  extent,  with  each. 

In  these  ways,  her  life  is  made  very  much  more  exciting  and 
interesting:  each  of  these  groups  brings  her  something  of  a 
new  world  of  interests — new  friends,  new  ideas  and  ideals,  new 
vistas  of  experience.  Without  the  aid  of  these  competing 
groups,  her  life  would  settle  down  into  an  unendurable  routine. 

In  comparison  with  the  light  and  color  and  variety  of  this 
group  life,  the  school  books  have  little  to  offer  that  is  attractive. 
She  may  get  her  lessons,  it  is  true;  but  the  reason  is  not  always 
to  be  found  in  the  intrinsic  interest  or  worth  of  those  lessons. 
The  college  student  finds  a  similar  round  of  group  life  rather 
more  attractive  than  the  "grind"  of  studies.  The  legend  that 
is  said  to  linger  about  the  Harvard  campus  that  "A  gentle- 
man's grade  is  C,"  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  real 
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man  of  the  world  must  know  the  world  whether  he  knows  the 
books  or  not;  and  the  best  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
beguiling  temptations  of  the  books  is  to  make  any  higher  grade 
than  C  a  reproach. 

But  the  temptations  in  the  opposite  direction  are  not  without 
appealing  strength.  The  tendency  to  join  groups  may  have  to 
be  stimulated,  at  first.  Most  of  us  are  still  primitive  enough, 
in  youth,  to  hesitate  about  taking  on  the  new  group,  with  all 
that  that  may  mean  of  readjustment.  But  after  that  first 
primitive  inertia  is  overcome,  the  tendency  may  be  easily  ac- 
celerated. Industrial  connections  call  us  into  many  new  re- 
lationships: self-interest  drags  us  into  new  groups.  "Politics 
makes  queer  bed-fellows."  Religion  ties  us  up  with  a  new 
assortment  of  more  or  less  endurable  individuals.  Every 
community  has  a  large  number  of  "benevolent"  groups  and 
good-fellow  groups :  groups  for  action  and  groups  for  emotion. 
And  every  community  probably  has  at  least  one  man  or  woman 
who  is  known  as  a  "joiner."  More  would  probably  achieve 
the  same  reputation  were  the  day  longer,  or  the  purse  larger. 

Every  such  membership  in  a  new  group  brings  some  dis- 
tinctive new  touch  to  the  personality  of  the  individual.  The 
group  life  seizes  upon  that  part  of  his  nature  which  responded 
to  the  group  appeal,  lifts  it  out  of  the  inert  mass  of  his  sluggish 
personality,  gives  it  color,  warmth,  life,  appreciation,  and  en- 
ables it  to  grow:  on  that  side  of  his  nature,  he  becomes  a  more 
compete  human  being.  If  he  can  find  his  way  completely  around 
the  range  of  humanizing  groups,  he  will  thus  find  his  way 
around  and  into  all  distinctive  phases  of  humanity:  he  will 
become  a  complete  human  being.  At  least  he  will  have  all  the 
facets  of  the  complete  human  being. 

Every  such  membership  in  a  new  group  brings  some  distinct- 
ive new  development  to  the  personality  of  the  individual.  Up 
to  a  somewhat  uncertain  point!  The  limits  of  the  profitable 
expansion  of  human  nature  are  finite.  Beyond  these  limits, 
the  individual  ceases  to  grow  by  taking  on  new  memberships: 
he  begins  to  dissipate  his  energies,  to  disintegrate  and  to  de- 
teriorate. The  "joiner"  has  passed  the  point  of  maximum 
advantage,  and  is  on  the  disintegrating  scale.  Every  new 
group  that  takes  him  in  but  adds  to  his  more  complete  demorali- 
zation. He  has  no  time  nor  energy  nor  mind  for  anything  that 
the  group  might  profit  him  in  personality:  he  takes  in  the  ''horse 
play"  of  the  new  group,  and  misses  all  its  vital  qualities. 

Human  living  appears  here,  as  everywhere,  not  as  a  finished, 
stable  and  secure  affair;  but  as  the  tentative,  unsecure,  vital 
thing  it  is.  Human  personality  lies  dull  and  drab  save  as  it 
finds  its  various  facets  in  the  color  and  variety  of  many  human 
groups.  But  if  it  undertakes  to  find  itself  in  too  many  such 
groups,  it  begins  to  lose  its  color  and  substantiality  and  to  fade 
out  into  superficiality — into  thin  air.  Human  life  is  very  real: 
it  comes  to  maximum  reality  when  it  grows  in  the  rich  soil 
of  adequate  group  life.  When  that  soil  is  either  too  rich  or 
too  poor,  the  resultant  personality  suffers  accordingly.  The 
"overgrouped"  person  is  an  inevitable  product  of  the  over- 
organized  life  of  the  modern  city. 


Our  Social  Institutions 
A  Course  for  High  Schools 


Questions  on 
Current  Issues 


XIII.   The  World  and  America 

.ington  advised  the  young  American  republic  to  keep 
out  of  entangling  alliances  with  peoples  of  other  lands.  That 
was  in  1797.  That  was  before  the  invention  of  the  stram- 
ship,  the  telegraph  and  cable,  the  wireless;  that  was  before  the 

nvention  of  "immigration,"  international  trade  and  interna- 
tional credit.  How  many  nationalities  are  represented  nmong 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States?  Have  these  "nationals" 
given  up  all  connections  with  their  native  lands?  Should  they 

lo  so?  Will  they  do  so?  To  what  extent  does  the  presence 
of  these  "national"  groups  within  America  constitute  entang- 

ing   alliances   with   the  various  nations  represented? 

1       Inescapable  Facts 
•    What  have  been  the   effects  of  world  travel   and   intercom- 
munication   upon   the    old   barriers  between   peoples    and   nations? 
Are  there,  now,   anywhere   in  the  world,  completely  isolated   peo- 

>les?     For  example,  what  nations   and   peoples  were   engaged   in 

he  World  War?     Is  there  any  way  by  means  of  which  the  peo- 

>les   of  the  world  can  be  kept  from  meeting? 
What  shall   they   do  with  one   another   as   they  meet?     Can  the 

rarious  peoples  who  come  to  America  learn  to  live  together  as 
neighbors?  Can  the  various  nations  of  the  world  learn  to  live 
together  as  neighbors  ?  Would  it  be  advisable  for  each  nation 

o    build    itself   in    behind  walls,    like   the    ancient    Chinese    wall? 

f  the  nations  become  too  neighborly,  will  not  the  stocks  become 
mixed?  Will  not  the  "pure  stocks"  eventually  disappear?  Is 

his  an  end  to  be  desired?     How  can  it  be  prevented? 

The  Next  World  W  ar 

•  To  what  extent  did  the  "war  to  end  wars"  succeed  in  its 
ims?  Is  there  any  present  talk  about  further  wars?  Do  re- 
ponsible  people  feel  any  fear  of  further  impending  wars?  If 
>o,  what  are  the  bases  of  these  fears?  Do  they  grow  out  of 
acial  and  national  antagonisms?  Or  do  they  grow  out  of 
conomic  intere- 

What    is    the    talk    in    your    community    about    this    problem    of 
nore  wars?     If  there  is  talk  of  the  likelihood  of  more  wars,  what 
s    the    attitude    of    the    community    toward    the   subject?      Is    war 
avored  or  is  it  frowned  upon?     Are  some  wars  favored? 
orts?     Why? 

3  America's  Share  in  World  Problems 
•  Was  America  drawn  into  die  last  war.  or  did  we  de- 
iberately  go  in?  Can  America  keep  out  of  world  affairs?  Has 
America  any  "business'  having  a  share  in  European  problem?? 
lave  those  problems  any  effect  upon  our  own  peace?  Or  pros- 
>erity  ?  Is  it  America's  business,  now,  to  be  preparing  for  world 
>eace.  or  for  world  war?  Does  America's  interest  lie  in  the 
jrection  of  peace,  or  of  war? 

Is  America  an  imperialistic  nation?  Is  there  any  conflict  be- 
ween  imperialism  and  democracy  ?  If  America  is  moving  in  the 
lirection  of  imperialism,  what  effect  will  that  have  upon  our 
nternal  life?  How  will  it  affect  our  schools?  Our  churches? 
)ur  industry?  Our  politics  and  statesmanship? 

Is  it  possible  to  develop  democracy  amongst  so  many  varied 
ypes  of  people  as  are  found  in  an  American  city?  Must  de- 
locracy  be  everywhere  like  the  American  pattern?  What  would 
e  the  advantage,  or  the  disadvantage,  to  our  American  de- 
locracy  of  the  development  of  other  great  democracies  in  the 
rorld;  for  example,  in  Russia,  Germany  and  China? 
References : 
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Horace    Kallen.    The    Structure   of    a    Lasting    Peace. 


The  Passing  Show 

A  year  or  two  ago,  casual  conversations  frequently  turned 
upon  what  was  then  called  "the  growing  gulf  between  the 
government  and  the  people."  What  was  then  the  expression 
of  a  sort  of  resignation  has  now  turned  into  a  pervading  cyni- 
cism: government  and  people  are  closer  together  than  for  a 
long  time;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  closeness  too  much  akin  to  that 
old  familiarity  that  bred  contempt.  Some  of  the  bravest  de- 
fenders of  the  nation  against  insidious  and  undermining  forces 
from  without,  such  as  bolshevism,  internationalism,  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  have  now  turned  out  to  be  "borers  from 
within."  Motives  have  emerged:  we  must,  for  example,  keep 
out  all  things  alien  so  that  our  children,  or  at  least  the  children 
of  the  poor,  may  be  assured  of  good  jobs  in  the  mills,  and 
so  that  native  Americans  may  have  exclusive  access  to  our 
public  domain.  America  for  Americans!  American  children 
for  American  mills!  American  resources  for  American  pat- 
riots! The  question,  What  shall  we  do  about  it?  is  both 
"inconvenient"  and  useless.  Why  should  anyone  do  anything 
about  it? 

Iwhat  Will  the  Political  Parties  Do  About  It? 
•  -A  political  platform,"  said  Chauncey  Depew,  once  upon 
a  time,  "is  like  the  platform  of  a  street  car:  it  is  to  get  in  on, 
not  to  stand  on."  But  the  parties  are  speaking  of  their  platforms 
as  "covenants."  What  is  a  covenant?  How  many  parties  are 
implied  in  a  covenant?  If  a  political  platform  is  a  "covenant," 
who  are  the  parties  to  it?  How  can  such  a  covenant  be  en- 
forced? Are  the  parties  who  enter  a  covenant  ever  concerned  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract?  Are  the  terms  of  importance  to 
more  than  one  side?  Should  the  makers  of  the  covenant  be  held 
to  the  terms?  Should  such  questions  as  child  labor,  natural  re- 
sources, and  immigration  be  regarded  as  political  questions?  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  raising  them  out  of  politics  up  to  the  level 
of  research  and  broadly  intelligent  handling?  What  could  politi- 
cal parties  do  with  facts? 

• 

2  What  Will  the  Congress  Do  About  It? 
•  How  much  of  what  is  now  happening  in  Congress  is  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  old  tracks?  How  much  of  it  is  "white- 
washing," or  "drawing  a  herring  across  the  trail"?  What  keep* 
Congress  from  submitting  a  child  labor  amendment?  What  keeps 
Congress  from  passing  an  intelligent  immigration  bill?  What 
will  Congress  do  with  the  criminals  in  the  oil  controversy  if,  and 
when,  any  are  found?  Has  Congress  any  power  to  act? 

3  What  Will  the  People  Do  About  It? 
•  Is  there  any  difference  between  "the  people"  and  "the 
political  parties"?  If  so,  what  and  where  is  that  difference? 
What  do  "the  people"  think  about  the  child  labor  question? 
About  immigration?  About  oil  and  our  other  natural  resources? 
Do  they  think  it  "smart"  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  "get  away 
with"  a  hundred  million?  Do  they  say:  "Anyone  else  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  if  he  had  had  the  chance"?  Sir  Boyle 
Roche,  a  British  parliament  member,  is  said  to  have  argued  once 
in  Parliament:  ""Why  should  we  do  anything  for  posterity?  What 
has  posterity  ever  done  for  us?"  Is  any  of  that  spirit  to  be  found 
amongst  "the  people''  of  America?  What  chance  have  we  of 
escaping  from  the  cynicism  that  has  risen  out  of  these  derelic- 
tions of  officials  and  the  inertia  of  government?  Do  "ibf-  peo- 
ple" care  about  questions  of  this  sort?  What  are  "the  :  '  ople" 
going  to  do  about  these  public  problems? 

References: 
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"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOUSES    SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQU1ST,  Inc. 
301    Fifth  Avenue  New  York   City 


Are  you  a  woman 
voter? 

• 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  what 
women  all  over  the  country  are  doing  to 
make  effective,  by  the  ballot,  the  social 
reforms  for  which  The  Survey  stands- 
read  The  Woman  Citizen — formerly 
The  Woman's  Journal  (founded  in 
1870) 

Free  with  The  Survey 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To  Achieve  a  New  Peace 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Survey  readers  are  well  aware  of  con- 
ditions in  Europe.  More  men  are  under  arms  than  in  August 
1914.  In  Germany,  millions  are  on  the  edge  of  starvation. 

In  France  the  fall  of  the  franc  is  the  sure  index  of  approach- 
ing catastrophe.  In  Great  Britain  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
unemployment  have  changed  the  aspect  of  society. 

From  all  sides  comes  the  demand  for  immediate  action  to 
save  European  civilization.  The  report  of  the  Dawes  com- 
mittee is  opening  the  way  to  better  understanding  of  condi- 
tions in  France  and  Germany.  This  is  only  a  step.  Economic 
and  political  security  can  be  reached  only  through  new  inter- 
national agreements.  The  United  States,  the  trustee  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  must  take  the  initiative. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  sent  to  the  President  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  United  States  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Resolved:  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
urged  to  call  a  conference  of  debtor  and  creditor  nations  to 
make  definite  settlement  in  concrete  terms  of  Reparations, 
Interallied  Debts  and  Disarmament  in  order  to  achieve  a 
New  Peace. 

Will  the  readers  of  The  S'urvey  write  to  the  President  in 
support  of  this  resolution? 

When  he  knows  that  enlightened  public  opinion  is  backing 
him,  the  conference  will  be  called.  Now  is  the  time. 

MARY  H.  INGHAM 

Chairman  National  Committee  International  Congress,  1924 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace   and  Freedom 


So  Say  the  Rest  of  Us 


To  THE  EDITOR:  My  compliments  to  Martha  Bensley 
Bruere  on  The  Barbecue.  It  is  the  best,  cleverest,  and  most 
adroit  piece  of  interpretative  reporting  I  have  seen  in  years — 
deliciously  humorous,  intensely  human,  and  tremendously  ef- 
fective! HUGH  F.  Fox 

New    York 

Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  715) 

part  of  the  book — a  struggle  that  has  ranged  the  wide  world  over 
with  the  Standard  beaten  to  a  standstill,  and  with  the  Dutch 
Shell  supported  by  the  British  government,  as  against  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  supported  by  the  American  government.  The  meaning 
of  it  all  is  probably  that  whereas  the  United  States  only 
has  about  one-seventh  of  the  oil  resources  of  the  world  it  uses 
one-half  of  its  total  production.  We  don't  produce  today  enough 
oil  for  our  own  needs.  Without  Mexican  oil  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  would  go  a-begging.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  in  the  book,  and  the  reader  who  wants  to  understand  the 
sinews  of  imperialism  had  better  read  it. 

FRANK  TANNENBAUM 

DRINK  IN   19H-1922,   by  Arthur  Shadwell.     Longmans.  Green  &  Co. 
245  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TO  AN  American  reader  the  matter  of  outstanding  interest 
in  this  history  of  drink  is  the  careful  consideration  which  the 
British  government  gave  to  the  problem  of  excessive  drinking 
before  taking  action.  Although  it  was  generally  recognized 
in  the  emergencies  of  war,  that  the  British  workman  and 
fighting  man  was  less  efficient  as  a  result  of  drinking,  it  was 
equaly  recognized  that  measures  would  have  to  be  found  "which 
yet  leave  an  amount  of  liberty  sufficient  to  avoid  a  widespread 
revolt  against  the  law  or  a  resort  to  wholesale  evasion." 
The  principal  measures  used  were  (i)  curtailment  of  the  hours 
of  sale,  (2)  limitation  of  supply  and  diminution  of  strength, 
(3)  increased  prices.  Police  and  medical  records  show  that 
there  was  an  improvement  in  public  (Continued  on  page  723) 
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WELFARE     AND     Pt'RLIC     HEALTH 

:TU7E:  Madison,  Wise.  March  17-2!.  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Morgan,  V.  $.  CbiUrens'  Bureau. 
Capitol  Annex,  Madison.  Wise. 

;  EMCE   or    SOCIAL   WO*IL: 
.ta,    Ga.      March    18-20.      Burr   Blackburn, 
Sec'y.,    State   Council    of    Social   Agencies,   At- 
lanta,   Ga. 

-ovu:  THE    CHURCH    AND    SOCIAL    SER- 

-k.  March  19-20.  Caroline  \V. 
Chase,  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  105  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 

ORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL 
WORE:  Charlotte.  y. 

.     Hannan.     A.     R.    C,,     Durham. 

F   Fin  GIRLS'   NATIONAL   CONFERENCE:   Kan- 
sas  ',  March  29-April   4.     Local   Sec- 

7ar.ct  McKeJlar,  Red  Cross  Health 
Center,    408    E.    llth    St.,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

-  CosrERE.scF      or      SOCIAL      WORK: 
Nashville.      April  2-4.      President,    Mrs.   Aaron 
Greer  '.e,    Tenn. 

EW    JERSEY    STATE    NURSES    ASSOCIATION    CON- 
VCE:      Plainfield.    N.    T.      April    5.      Sec'jr, 
Marie     Louis,      Muh'enberg     Hospital.     Plain- 
field. 

LL      PHILADELPHIA      CosrERENOt     or      SOCIAL 
-Iphia.     April   7-9.     Sherman    C, 
Kingsley.    Welfare    Federation,    15th    and    Lo- 
Phila. 

!£XO£    OF    SOUTHERN     Mfl'NTMX     WORKERS: 

xville.  Tenn.  April  8-10.  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  John  C.  Campbell,  7  Hastings 
Lane,  West  Medford.  Mass. 

'M-STATE    CHILH    WELFAT.E    C   NFEREXCE   COUN- 

CIL    OF    JEWISH     WOMEN:     Worcester,     Mass. 

April    9.      Secretary,    Mrs.    Edward    Friedman. 

Chairman.     Council     Tewifh     Women,     Spring- 

Mass. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATIONAL   COXFEHF.SCE: 

-  City.      April    14-16.      Dr.    F.    W.    Ma- 
roney,     Texas     Are.     School,     Atlantic     City. 

"ATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PRISONS  AND  PRISON 
LABOR:  New  York  City.  April  14.  Secretary. 
Miss  Tulia  K.  Jaffray.  2  Rector  St..  N.  Y. 

JHIO  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATIOK:  Columbus. 
April  15-17.  Secretary.  Miss  Lucile  Grapes. 
"  ~  S.  Fulton  St.,  Columbus. 

HEALTH      AXD      SANITARY     OrncERS: 
Richmond.     April-Middle.     Director,  Dr.  E.  G. 
Dnd. 

:  CONFERENCE  FOR  SOCIAL  BET- 
TERMENT: New  Orleans.  April  20-23.  Secre- 
tary. Mis-s  Willes  Sullivant,  3512  St.  Charles 
Are..  New  Orleans,  La. 


STATE  CONFERENCE  or  SOCIAL  WORK: 
West  Palm  Beach.  April  20-23.  Secretary, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cooler.  A.  R.  C.,  Miami. 

YORK    STATE   MEDICAL   SOCIETY:   Rochester. 
April   . 

MEI:  i  \TIOX   OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN: 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  21-25.  Secretary. 
1634  I  St.,  Washington. 

__   RELIGIOCS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATIOK:  Annual 
Convention:    Providence,    Rhode   Island.     April 
23-26.      The    Religions    Education    Ass'n,     308 
.    Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago,   ItL 

IATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS:  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  April  24-29.  Local  Secretary.  Miss 
Louise  Machael,  625  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

IRL  SCOUTS  NATIONAL  CONVENTION:  Chicago. 
April  29-May  2.  Director.  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter 
Rippin,  189  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

.  W.  C.  A.  BI-ESNI.AL  CONFERENCE:  New  York 
City.  April  30-May  6.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  Newkirk,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

WOMEN'S     INTERNATIONAL     LEAGUE     FOR     PEACE 


COSJIECTICCT     STATE    CONFERENCE     or     SOCIAL 
WORJC:       Bridgeport.       May      4-7.       Secretary, 
Clarence    King,     991     Broad     St.,     Bridgeport, 
v_onn. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HEALTH  INSTITUTE:  Boston, 
Mass.  May  5-10.  Director,  Dr.  Eugene  R- 
Kelley,  State  House,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  or  MOTHERS  AND  PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATION:  St.  Paul.  Minn.  May 
5  10.  Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE:  Atlanta.  Ga.  May  5-12.  Publi- 
city Director.  Dr.  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  370  Ser- 
enth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  ANNUAL 
COHERENCE:  Chicago.  May  19-23.  Secretary, 
Olive  West,  535  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  CoNrERixcs  or  SOCIAI.  WOK: 
Long  Beach.  May  25-29.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Anita  Eldridge,  436  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Annual 
Meeting.  Roanoke,  Va.  May  27,  28.  29.  Sec- 
retary, Blanche  F.  Webb,  R.  N.,  300  W.  York 
St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

EMFLOTTO  OrncEts  or  THE  Y.  M.  C  X,  TRI- 
ENNIAL ComrKNTiON:  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C  May 
27-30.  J.  W.  Pontius,  Y.  M.  CA.,  Columbus. 

OREGON  STATE  CoNreaENd  or  SOCIAL  \Vo«r: 
Portland.  May  30-June  1.  Ex.  Secretary. 
Miss  Alita  Brownlec,  Maditon  Bldg..  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Bor's  CLUB  FEOEIATION:  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  June 
2-5.  Secretary,  C  J.  Atkinson.  3037  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
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Why  Not  trie  World  Court? 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  WORLD  COURT 


Of  intense  interest  to  every 
American  and  most  timely 
-.is  notable  article  on 
America  and  the  Interna- 
tional Tribunal  by  former 
Attorney-General  George 
»'.  Wicltrthim,  in  the 
March  issue  of 

OUR 
WORLD 

all  good  newsstands 
25   cents 


In  the  same  number  and  of 
equal  importance  and  in- 
terest is  the  interview  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Civil 
War  Crisis  in  Mexico  by 
Judge  John  Barton  Payne, 
of  the  American  Mission, 
which  negotiated  the  diplo- 
matic agreement  with  the 
Obregon  Government  in 
Mexico  City  last  summer. 


FIRST  IN  FICTION 

Edward  J.  OBrien,  the  American  authority  on  the  short  story,  gives  O«Jt 
WORLD  first  place  for  the  number  of  short  stories  of  distinction  published  in 
1923  in  a  list  comprising  twenty-one  of  the  best-known  and  most  representative 
periodicals  of  the  country. 

To  have  won  this  recognition  in  two  short  years  is  surely  something  of  an 
achievement  for  a  magazine  devoting  more  than  90  per  cent  of  its  editorial 
space  to  authoritative  articles  on  World  Understanding  and  Co-operation. 

Our  World  Institute 


through  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
Research  Departments  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, is  prepared  to  supply  all  of  its 
members  full  information  about  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  of  any 
civilized  spot  on  the  globe. 

Vie   the    aecompanjing  coupon  —  to-day 


HOUSTON  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

9  £a«  37A  Street         NEW  YORK  CITY 


S-3-1S-24 

OUR   WORLD 

9  East  37th  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $3.00  for  a  year's  subscription 
and  membership  in  Oar  World  Institute 
or 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  a  five  months'  sub- 
scription without  membership  in  the  In- 
stitute. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS— Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)— Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave..  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres. ;  L.  Bmmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D. :  1st,  2nd.  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas. ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers:  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  In  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  ButterfieW. 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lita  Bane,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organ- 
ized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  school,  institution  and 
community.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics: 
office  of  editor,  Grace  Dodge  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business 
manager,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases:  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  .membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens. 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  Improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF   JEWISH    WOMEN— 305   W.   S8th   Street,   New   York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.     Pro- 
motes  civic   cooperation,   education,   religion   and   social   welfare   in 
the   United    States,    Canada,    Cuba,    Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA— Constituted    by     30    Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.   S.   Macfarland,   Rev.   S.  M.   Cavert,  gen'l   sec'ys;   105  E.  22nd 
street,  New  York. 
Commission   on   the   Church   and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    F.    Ernest   Johnson,    research,    sec'y; 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,   research  ass't;   Inez   M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  5ft 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  werk,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
CVatty,  general  secretary.  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  *ork  City 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,034  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  159  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  49  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $HM); 
Includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  throng!) 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Dr. 

William  H.  Welch,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir. ; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N'ew  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, Inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott, 
president,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary.  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  th» 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  25th  to 
July  2nd,  1924.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries:  "hone»t 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— :;15  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Xegro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mr*.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz.  president:  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago.  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  I.ee.  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 


(In  ansii-rrintf  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  an.  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St..  Philadel- 
phia. Membership.  K.OO.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE   FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 

Conditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;    ISO  E.  tiaA  St..  New  Tork.     D«- 

lartments:  Charity  Organization.  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 

Jbrary.     Recreation,     Remedial     Loans,     Statistics,     Surveys    and 

Exhibits.     The  publications   of  the   Russell   Sage  Foundation   offer 

o  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive   form  some  of  the  moat 

mportant  results  of  iis  work.     Catalogue  aent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE   INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
fouth:    an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South:  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the   Tuskegee   idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.   Moton.  prin.:   War- 
ren  Logan,   treas.;    A.   L.  Holsey.   acting  sec'y.   Tuskegee.   Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA — Spencer  Mll- 
er.  Jr..  sec'y;  476  West  JUh  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
idaeatkm. 


WMN6  THIS  PRESCRIPTK* 
K  IN  THE 


Shake  Well! 

Let  Dr.  Cabot  shake  you  out  of 
the  idea  thatyouare  really  living 
just  because  you  are  not  dead. 

"What  Men  Live  By"  for 

$1.50;  4  copies  for  $5;  postpaid, 
by  return  mail,  of  The  Survey, 
112  East  iptfi  Street,  New  York. 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  720) 

order  and  public  health  in  so  far  as  these  are  affected  by  drink 
and  that  from  1914  to  1918  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  fell  from  183,828  to  29,075. 

A.  B. 

FOREIGN    CREDIT    FACILITIES     IN    THE    UNITED    STATES     frr 
Robinson.      Longman*   Green    Sr    Co.      229   pp.      Price    $2.50 


Alfred  A.   Knopf.     307   pp. 
George  H.  Don* 


of  Tke 

PLUTARCH    LIED,    fry   Jean   de  Pierrefeu. 
Price  $2.50   postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 


THE  SAINT  AND  THE  SWORD,  by  Herbert  Boot*. 
Co.     344  pp.    .Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Si 


THE    FIRST    TIME    IN   HISTORY,    by   Anna  Louise   Stront-      Bomi  6- 
:ffct      249    ft.      Price   $2.00    postpaid    of   Tke   Smr-.vy. 

AN  OUTLAWS   DIARY,  Tke  Comment,  fry  Cecile   Tormn.     Robert   U 
sicBride  &  Co.     233  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ANGLO-SAXON   AND    TEW.   Jrseish    Questions  of  the  Day.   by   Louis  I. 
\rvman.      103   Pp.     Price   $1.25   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

THE    FABRIC   OF    EUROPE,    by    Harold   Stt 
260    pf.      Price   $3.50    fxtfaiit   of    The    Surrey. 


Alfred   A.    Knopf. 


Other    Books   Received 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE,  bj  Arthur  Symons.  Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  358  Pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Tie  Si.- 

REMEMBERED  YESTERDAYS,  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson.  Little, 
Brown  Sr  Co.  624  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AGAINST  THIS  AGE,  by  Harwell  Bodenheim.  Bomi  &  Lrreriekt.  75  Pp. 
Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  Tke  Surrey. 

PLAY  FAIR,  by  John  H.  Cooper.  The  Catholic  Education  Press.  Wash- 
ington. 246  pp.  Price  $.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TOLD  BY  AN  IDIOT,  by  Rose  Macaulay.  Boni  6-  Liierigkt.  340  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Tke  Surzry. 

ONE  MAN'S  LIFETIME  1840-1920,  by  Willord  A.  Bumap.  Bumap 
Estate.  Fergus  Falls.  Minnesota.  461  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Tke 
Survey. 

WASHINGTON  THE  YOUNG  LEADER,  by  George  WiKom  Ceraig. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  144  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  Tke  Surrey. 

LES  MISERABLES,  by   Victor  Hugo.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     233  pp. 

Price  $£8  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
POEMS,  fry  William  Wordsworth.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    453  pp.    Price 

$1.00  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 
JIM  AND   PEGGY  AT  APPLE  TOP  FARM,  fry   Walter  Collins   OKane. 

UacmOlan  Co.     237  Pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 

HAWAIIAN    HISTORICAL  LEGENDS,  fry   W.   D.    WesterreU.     Fleming 

H.  Revett  Co.     215  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
RAPTURE,  fry  Richmond  B.   Barrett.     Boni  Sr  Lmright.     310  pp.     Price 

$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE   OWL'S   NEST,   fry   Crosbie   Garstin.     Frederick  A.   Stokes   Co.     392 

pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
IMPERIAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN 

THE    THIRTEEN    AMERICAN    COLONIES,   1684-1776,    fry    George   A. 

Washbume.     Longmans  Green  fr  Co.     191   pp.     Price   $2.00  postpaid  of 

The  Survey. 
THE   SNOB,   fry   Helen  R.   U  art  in      Dodd,   Mead  Sr  Co.     391   pp.    Price 

$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Surtey. 
REJUVENATION    AND    THE    PROLONGATION    OF    HUMAN    EFFI 

CIENCY.  frjr  Pout  Kommerer.     Boni  Sr  Liverigkt.     252  pp.     Price  $2.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
ENGLISH  COLONIES  IN  GUIANA  AND  ON  THE  AMAZON.   1604— 

1668.  fry  James  A.  Williamson.     Oxford  UuKertitj  Press.     191  pp.     Price 

$4.20  postpaid  of  The  SK- 
RAW  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  VOL.  I,  AFRICA,  fry  Ralph  Daeol. 

Dat'ol  Publishing  Company.   Taunton.   Mass.     264  pp.     Price  $1.00  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 
CRITICAL  EPOCHS  IN  HISTORY,  fry  D.  C.  SomerveU.    Hmrconrt.  Brace 

S-  Co.      427  pp.     Price  $5.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 
SOME  WORTHIES  OF  READING,  fry  John  James  Cooper.     Swarthmore 

Press.     156  pf.     Price  $1.80  postpaid  ff  The  Survey. 
THE   AMERICAN    REVOLUTION    1764—1788,    fry    S.    E.   Uorison.     Of 

ford  University  Press.     365  pp.     Price  $3.00   of  The  Survey. 
THIRTY-TWO   PASSAGES    FROM    THE  ODYSSEY,   fry   C.   D.   Locock. 

George  Allen  S-  Unviu.     84  pp.     Price  $  .84  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    CONQUEST    OF   THE    SOUTHWEST,   fry   Elton   Raymond   Sham. 

Shm  Publishing  Co.     138  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  SUT-. 
BRAINS.  DOLLARS  AND  PROGRESS,  fry  Elton  Raymond  Shaw.     Shaw 

Publishing  Co.     63  pp.     Price  $  .75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
TUDD    *    TUDD,    fry    Haibre    BfrOey.     G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.     365    pp. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE   INTERPRETER'S  HOUSE,   fry  Strikers  Burt.     Charles  Srnbuer's 

Sons.     445  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 

THE   DEBATER'S   GUIDE,   fry   John  H.   Arnold.     Handy  Book  Corpora- 
tion. Harrisburg.  Pa.     315  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Tke  Snr 
YOU  CA.N  CHANGE  IT   (THOUGH  YOU  WONT),  fry  Charles  Lowson. 

D.  Appleton  Co.     215  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 
NOT  WANTED,   fry  Jesse  Lynch   Williams.     Ckarles  Scnbner's  Sons.     83 

pp.     Price  $  .75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in 
by  March  I4th. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


New  York  City 
112  East  19th  Street 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  for  Jewish  Welfare  Fed- 
eration of  Omaha.  Young  man  experienced 
in  supervision  of  relief  and  recreational 
departments  and  able  to  coordinate  all 
financial  and  functional  activities.  Give 
full  details,  age,  experience,  training,  sal- 
ary expected  in  first  letter.  Address  Lyric 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

WANTED:  October  first,  assistant  to 
the  Headworker  of  a  settlement  in  an 
eastern  city.  Salary  $1,200  and  partial 
maintenance.  Settlement  experience  neces- 
sary. 4741  SURVEY. 

WANTED  case  worker  to  engage  in 
family  rehabilitation.  State  experience, 
salary  expected,  religion,  references. 
Write  Family  Welfare  Bureau,  Columbus, 
Georgia. 

WANTED:  Woman  who  is  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  Children's  Home,  contain- 
ing about  thirty  children  under  six  years 
of  age.  H.  Hubman,  17  E.  State  St.,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  In  Eastern  city,  Jewish  case 
work  supervisor,  capable  of  training  work- 
ers and  able  to  make  effective  community 
contacts.  4694  SURVEY. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  as  resident  workers 
in  Neighborhood  House  in  Pennsylvania 
mining  community.  Will  pay  $2800  to 
couple.  Living  quarters  provided — also 
maid  service.  4747  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  social  service  worker 
required  to  take  charge  Educational  Center, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Communicate  with  Mrs.  Julius 
Shafer,  801  35th  Ave. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Jewish,  for 
newly  organized  Young  Women's  Hebrew 
Association,  Detroit.  Position  now  open. 
Good  salary  including  residence.  Experi- 
enced community  center  worker  preferred. 
Mrs.  Robinson,  89  Rowena  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

WANTED:  District  Supervisor  for  Jew- 
ish family  case  agency  in  a  large  eastern 
city.  Good  salary.  Opportunities  for  pro- 
motion. 4748  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SERV- 
ICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  dieti- 
tians, cafeteria  managers.  Miss  Richards' 
Bureau,  68  Barnes  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WORKERS    WANTED 

COTTAGE  MOTHER,  over  thirty,  for 
progressive  Jewish  child  caring  institu- 
tion. No  cooking,  maid  service.  Must  be 
well  bred,  well  educated  and  a  good  man- 
ager. Apply,  Superintendent,  Jewish  Chil- 
dren's Society,  Levindale,  Station  E, 
Baltimore,  Mel. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  hospital 
social  worker  to  take  charge  of  Cardiac 
Clinic  in  a  Chicago  Dispensary.  4752 
SURVEY. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago;  Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  woman  desires  position  per- 
sonnel or  employment  in  industry,  depart- 
ment store  or  large  corporation.  Experi- 
ence, personnel,  investigation,  industrial 
nursing.  4743  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  of  refinement  wants  position, 
either  children's  or  girls'  institution  in  the 
South.  Have  had  five  years'  experience. 
Best  references.  4758  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  Executive.  Wo- 
man with  successful  hospital  experience, 
covering  every  branch  of  lay  service, 
wants  position  as  executive  of  class  A  in- 
stitution. 4742  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  social  worker  desires 
connection  with  Employment  Department 
of  large  industrial  plant.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. 4744  SURVEY. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  college  and 
social  work  training,  15  years'  experience 
as  executives,  familiar  with  organizing, 
publicity,  raising  of  funds,  with  special 
interest  in  community  and  delinquency 
problems  in  all  aspects,  successful  writers 
and  speakers,  wish  to  develop  or  take 
charge  of  work.  4711  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  successful  experience  in 
children's  work  desires  resident  position 
in  Institution.  College  graduate.  4723 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  educated,  experienced,  de- 
sires position  teaching  sewing  or  assis- 
tant to  superintendent  or  matron  in  In- 
stitution or  Children's  Home.  4746 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  eight  years'  successful 
experience  in  settlement  work  desires  a 
change.  Protestant,  executive  ability.  Cap- 
able head  worker.  4735  SURVEY. 


COLLEGE  WOMAN, 

writer,  speaker,  understands 
publicity  and  is  a  successful 
organizer,  wishes  connection 
with  social  service  organiza- 
tion or  publication.  4729 
Survey. 


CASE  WORKER,  experienced,  highest 
references,  available  soon.  Would  con- 
sider temporary  or  substitute  work,  spe- 
cial investigations  or  critical  record  stud- 
ies. 4745  SURVEY. 

MANAGING  Matron  or  Superintendent. 
Woman  (35),  Jewish,  fifteen  years'  success- 
ful experience  in  child-caring  institutions, 
is  open  for  proposition.  Is  household  econ- 
omist and  good  organizer.  Can  head  set- 
tlement. College  graduate.  4753  SURVEY. 

MARRIED  MAN,  college  graduate, 
eleven  years'  experience  with  Children's 
Aid  Organizations,  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  ambitious  and  progressive,  desires 
executive  position.  4754  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  (Jewish)  many  years'  eJ 
perience  in  Child  Welfare  Work  in  all  i« 
phases.  Is  of  known  reputation  and  stand- 
ing. Would  consider  superintendency  of 
Orphanage  or  Correctional  School.  Will 
be  available  May  ist.  4728  SURVEY. 

RECENT  university  graduate,  27  yearM 
capable,  is  desirous  of  connecting  with  some 
Jewish  Social  Agency.  4751  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Collaborating  or  reference 
work  for  author.  Access  to  several  fine 
libraries.  Experienced.  Mrs.  L.  Porter 
Riemer,  122  Westland  Ave.,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Hostess  i«T 
Hospital,  Hotel  or  School.  Best  of  refer- 
ences. 4749  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE    position    in    child-caring^ 
institution  by  man,  31.     Ten  years'  experi- 
ence.    Progressive,    efficient,    excellent    dis- 
ciplinarian.    Go    anywhere.     4755    SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  position  in 
child-caring  institution  by  woman  with 
wide  experience  in  social  service,  child 
welfare  and  delinquent  girls.  4756  SURVEY. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  of  mid*' 
die  age  desirous  of  making  a  change  about 
May  first,  would  like  position   as   superin- 
tendent  of   Children's   Home.      References. 
4757  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  Personnel  Man- 
ager. Best  of  references.  4750  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  Jewish  Orphan 
Asylum  is  available  April  ist  for  similar 
position  or  other  executive  position.  Col- 
lege graduate,  13  years'  experience  in  child 
welfare  institutions.  Expert  in  all  phases 
of  institutional  administration.  4759 
SURVEY. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Room  Management 

r\v  home-study  course,  "COOK- 
FOR  PROFIT."  Booklet  on  request. 
»l  of  Homt  Economic..  &49  E.  S*ti  Sc.  Chic.Jo 

MSS.    WANTED 

IN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ 
r    newspapers,    magazine*.     Experi- 
nnecessary,  details  Free.     Presi  Syn- 
964,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

RIES,    POEMS,    PLAYS,    etc.,    are 

for    publication.     Submit    Mss.    or 

.iterary  Bureau.   509   Hannibal.  Mo. 


STATIONERY 


RECEIVED 


.  History  ot  a  Connecticut  Insti- 
A.  K_  Rogers.  Gty  Printing  Com- 
cw  Haven. 

B  or  THE  XDTJUTIOX  WOKKES  m  THE 
H  PSOG&AM.  By  Bailey  B.  Burritt.  Re- 
I  from  the  Journal  of  Home  economics. 
2,  No.  12. 

:o»  OF  THE  CHILD  HYGIENE  PROGUM  TO 
CojtoiTJONS.  By  Bailey  B.  Burritt.  As- 
>n  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
New  York  City. 

AS  A  FACTO*  IN   POVEITT.     By  Bailey  B. 

Reprinted    from  Hospital    Social    Ser- 

ol.    8.      Xew    York   Association   for   Im- 

the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York 

SES  FO»  THE  RECIJST  DECLIXE  m  To- 
sis  AiiD  THE  OUTLOOK  FO»  THE  FUTCTIE. 
I.  Dublin.  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ompany,  New  YVrk. 

or    THE    GIFTED    CHILDIEX     WHOSE 

PlOGlEiS       .  :ISFACTO«Y.         By 

Van  Alstyne.     Public   School   Publish- 
npany,  Bloomington,   111. 

:     COXSIDEXATIOH     IK     THE     RESTATEMENT 

f.riox   OF  THE   LAW.      By  Robert 
t.     Academy   of   Political   Science,    New 

HG  FO*  BUREAUS  OF  LABOK  STATIS- 
ulletin  of  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  No.  343.  Superintendent  of 
\S  ashington  Government  Printing 

rr  m  A»  UNS*L-NCE:>  \\ ":;  L:>.  By  Ben- 
Anderson.  The  Chase  Economic 
e  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City 

rfb 

P«ESCHOOL  AGE     x  GAK,  IHDIAHA. 
'i  Hughes  and  Lydia  Roberts.     Bnl- 
.   Children's    Bureau,    United    States 
of  Labor.  No.  122.   Superintendent 
Washington,  Government  Print- 
Edited  by  Elizabeth  Tilton.    We- 
al   Committee    for    Law    Enforce- 
Ford    Building.    Boston.      Price    25 
>    orders    from    M.    H.    Leavis. 
Iford.  Mass. 

D'S     COLCIIBIAS      EXPOSITION     AHD    THE 

OF  CHICAGO.     By  Harold  H.   Swift 
uel    Butler.      Broadcasted    from   the 
-..  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

OFVEKTS    I1C    THE    AvMICAX    LAKDI 

T.     A  Syllabus  for  Discussion  Groups. 
W.    Laidler.      League  for  Industrial 
70    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York    Citv. 

WEST    VIRGINIA    COAL   FiELn.      The 
nal   Association.      Phil   M. 
"ng   Director,    Charleston.    West 


PAPEIS.     Circulated  in  pre- 
the    World    Conference   on    Faith 
General     Secretary.     Robert    H 
•reet.    Gardiner,    \faine. 
E'S   VIEW   or  How   THE   PLAX    or 

•ATIO5     OS     THE     PEWSVI- 

rrrAiLT  WO»KS.      By   H.   E. 
Chairman.    Brotherhood    of  Lo- 
nen   I  men. 

Cxisi5.     By  A.  Lawrence  Lx)well  and 
>•  Ht:  -M  Peace  Foandation. 

femon   Street,  Boston.     Price  5   -  • 


Personal   Stationery    £4 

Your     name     and     address     neatly    *^  I 
printed    in   dark  blue  ink  on  excel- 
lent bond  paper. 

0  Single  Sheets  and  100  Envelopes,  H.OO 
100  Double  Sheets  and  100  Envelopes,  $1.50 
delivered  postpaid.  Remit  with  order. 
W  est  of  Mississippi  River  and  Canada  add 
lo  cents  postage.  Write  plainly 

ART    PRESS' 

I374   Nostrand   Ave.,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RESEARCH: 


speeches     debate,.       Expert,    scholarly1    s 
ADTHOIS  RBSEA.CH  BUUAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue. 
is  cw    i  ork. 


'Home-Making  as  a  Profession 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  buidbook— if*  FBEK.  Home  ttadj 
••MM*  8ei«»t»  eoone*.  Bttint  for  mtnj  well-paid 

Mi.  SckMl  *c  HMW  EMMta.  •**  E.  Sttk  «t.  C.kw* 


WANTED    issues    of    The    SU«VET    for 

MAJICH  15  and  DECEMBER  15,  1923. 
Unexpected  demand  has  completely  used 
up  our  slender  stock.  Subscribers  v>ho 
do  not  bind  their  issues  may  do  us  a 
good  turn  by  returning  these  numbers 
for  the  use  of  libraries  and  others  in 
completing  files.  Mail  to  The  Survey, 
112  East  19  Street,  Kev>  Tort  City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

HUMASTTY  AS-D  ITS  PROBLEMS,  racial,  na- 
tional and  personal.  A  magazine  of 
sane  radicalism  and  passionate  bumani- 
tarianism.  Distinctly  a  journal  with  a 
mission.  Edited  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Robinson.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  a 
year;  single  copies  250.  Humanity  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Station  Jay,  Box  10'  New 
York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  JCKTRVAL  OF  NURSING  ihowi 
the  pan  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MEKTAL  HTGIEVE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Arenuc 
New  York. 


E  w    YORK 


AdirondackMte.,Lake  George,N.Y. 


A  aSeS-     moe™     » 

.     Applicants    mnst    furnish    refer 

esces.    A.B.Leotaud.    137  Glen  St..  Glen?F7lls.N  Y. 

CHARMING    KINDERHOOK 

Farms  and  village  places.  Send  for  booklet. 
Rural    Life   Co.,    Kinderhook,    N.   Y. 

For  Sale   tL,11*"  f"*0"  b»a<i«w  ««. 

„  Modern    home    in    pleasant    vil- 


r,hMVAmmtS; 
photo.     Owner. 


- 
137,       Alfred. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

t.      Pocono.      Pa.     For      rent      or     sate, 
•inactive      furnished      cottages     and     bun- 
.     Farms,     hotels,     stores,     camping     sites. 
etc.,   for  sale.     E.    E.   Merwin.   Mt.   PoSnb,    S 


TOURS 


California  tours  our  specialty.  Vacation  tour, 

44  days,  starting  June  30.  Four  National 

Parks,  Canadian  Rockies,  Great  Lakes.  Fold- 

ers.  The  Joslin  Tours,  Newark  Valley.  N.  Y 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  inttr- 

tions,  copy  to  remain  unchanged. 
A  MENTAL   HEALTH  PRIMER.    At  last   an 
understandable      textbook      on      Mental 
Hygiene    for    the    layman.     Simple    but 
medically   sound.     25   cents.    Orders   for 
class  use,   i8J4  cents  each  in  lots  of  *$ 
or     more.       Massachusetts     Society     for 
Mental  Hygiene,  5  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
COOKING    FOR    PROFIT,    by    Alice    Bradley, 
describes    home-study   course,    which    in- 
cludes catering,  tea  room,  cafeteria  and 
lunch    room  management.     "51   Ways   to 
Make  Money"  free.  Am.  School  of  Home 
Economics,    5778    Drexel   Ave.,    Chicago. 
THE    EIKSTEQJ    THEORY.    RELATrvrrr   AND 
GRAVITATION  WITH   SOME  or  THE  MORE 
SiGNmcAjrr  IMPLICATIONS.     By  L.  Frank- 
lin    Gniber.     The     Lutheran     Literary 
Board,  Burlington,  Iowa.     Price  95  cents 
in  paper.    $1.35  in  cloth. 
TWENTY   QUESTIONS   ABOUT   THE   PROPOSED 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  WO- 
MAN'S   PARTY.      Compiled     by     Florence 
Kelley,  National  Consumer's  League.  156 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City.    Price  $a.oo 
a  hundred. 

EUROPE  IN  1923.  By  James  G.  McDonald. 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  9  East  ijth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Power  by  Mail 

Orders    for    the    Giant    Power    Number    of    Survey    Graphic 
March    1924)    are   pouring   in    from    subscribers    who    want 
copies    for    their    friends,    business    associates    and    friendly 
enemies.     Here's  an  easy  way  to  order: 


Giant  Power  Number 

1   copy   50  cents 

10  or  more,  40  cents  each 

100  or   more   30  cents   each 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC,   112  East   19  St..  New  York. 

I    enclose    $ for    which    please    send    me 

copies   of   the   Giant   Power   Number. 

Name    

Address     3-15-24 


(fn  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


Buy  Books 

in  money-saving   combina- 
tions with  The  Nation 

Sidney  and  Beatrice   UTebb:  THE  DE- 
/\\  OK  CAPITALIST  CIVILIZATION 

Lawrence  Godkin  called  this  the 

important    book    in    titty    $5^25 


Iconoclast:    RAMSAY  MACDONALD,  THE 

MKN  OF  TOMORROW 
The   life    story    of    Goat    Brit 
ain's  first  Labor  Premier. 


»g  yg 


IT.  E.  Woodward:    BUNK 

A     merry     satire     on     business 
men. 


£5 


Geary  Brandts:    CREATIVE  SPIRITS  OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

$6.00 


Hendrik  fan  Loon:     THE  STOUT  or 

THE  BIBLE 

Companion  volume  to  the  "Story  f-j  en 
of  Mankind."  *«.«w 


Upton  Sinclair:     TH«  GoosE-ST*r  o« 
THE  GOSLINGS 

A  bitter  arraignment  of   Amer-    *g  QQ 
ican  education. 


Sir    J.     G.    Frvur:      THE     GOLDEN 
BOUGH 

The  psychology  and  customs  of 
primitive    people    all    over        e    *y  gQ 


world. 


Theodore  Dreiser:    THE  GENIUS 

A  reissue,  unabridged  from  the 
original     plates,,     of     the     sup-     »g 
pressed  work. 


Jthn    Dewy: 
CONDUCT 


HUMAN    NATURE   AND 
$5.50 


Bertrand  Russell:  FREE  THOUGHT  AND 
OFFICIAL  PROPAGASPA 


Percy  Stickney  Grant: 
OF  MAIN  STREET 


THE  RELIGION 
$5.00 


Oswald      Gmrrist*     fillfrd:       SOME 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  NEWSPAPERMEN 
"The     first     book     erer     written     about 
American  newspapers  that  makes 
the  slightest  attempt  to  tell  the     *o  r\n 
truth."— H.   L.    Mencken.  *O.UU 


THE  NATION 

20  Vesey   Street, 

New  York 
For  enclosed  $ send  The 

Nation  for  a  year  and 


Name    .... 
Address. 


Year  subscription.  $5.00 
Ten  weeks.  $1.00 

Foreign  postage,  $1.00;  Canadian.  $  .50 
The  Surrey 


THE  NEWS! 

Be  careful  what  you  read! 

It  is  election  year,  when  news  is  only  too  likely  to  be 
synthetic,  and  when  you  need  more  than  ever  a  trustworthy 
news  weekly. 

Through  William  Hard,  its  regular  Washington  corres- 
pondent, The  Nation  has  anticipated  most  of  the  disclos- 
ures in  the  oil  scandal.  It  made  public  the  corruption  in  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  before  General  O'Ryan  exposed  Colonel 
Forbes.  Last  summer  it  showed  how  Wall  Street  dictates 
to  the  railroads,  as  the  Senate  is  now  about  to  rediscover. 

The  best  and  most  liberal  newspaper  men,  like  Herbert 
Swope  of  the  World  and  President  Bickel  of  the  I'n 
Press,   like   Hamilton   Owens   and   William   Allen   White, 
study  The  Nation's  foreign  news  attentively.     The  Nation 
has  led  in  telling  the  facts  about  Russia  and  Germany,  in, 
exposing  the  growth  of  American  imperialism,  in  making 
public  each  new  discovery   about   the  diplomatic  intrigue 
leading  up  to  the  war.     Lewis  Gannett's  latest  article  on; 
this  subject,  "The  Corruption  of  the  French  Press."  was 
referred  to  by  Professor  Edward    Meade   F.arle   of  Co- 
lumbia University,  as  "the  kind  of  news  for  which  we  have 
come  to  depend  exclusively  upon  The  Nation." 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  varied  features  in  preparation  foi 
early  issues  of  The  Nation: 

Zionism — both  sides:  by  Israel  2.ano"ivill  and  Chaim 
H'.-izmann,  in  the  current  issue. 

A   special  Mid-European   dumber  next   n-eft. 

-  Styles  in  Education.     Three  articles  by  A^aes  de  Lima. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  f'eto  Legislation*  Three 
articles  by  Charles  Warren,  Charles  Grave  Haines,  and  Beulah 
Amidon  Ratlif. 

Human  Riah ':  in  the  Coal  Fields,  by  ff'inthrop  D.  Lane 
and  "Operator." 

Charles  Plait  vs.  Robert  A.  Woods,  »«  the  ejects  of  pro- 
hibition. 

The  Spring  Book  Number,  April   16. 

A  new  series  of  articles  on  sex  and  moral  standards. 

Don't  miss  important  news  by  losing  a  single  issue, 
us  send  you  every  number  of 

THE  NATION 
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